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ABBREVIATIONS 

The titles of subjects, which are printed brut In hold type, have 
been Abbreviated within each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ac., acre(s). 

agric., agricultural. 

am baa., ambassador^). 

Amer., American. 

anct., ancient. 

ann., annual. 

arrou., arrondissement. 

A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version, 
ft., born. 

Blog. Die., Biographical 
Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., hlrthbplace. 

Brit., British. 

C., (Centigrade. 
r . . about, 
cap., capital 
rf., compare, 
co., county. 
c«*n , uimutip. 
cub. it., cubic ft et 
d , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department 
diet., district, 
div., division. 

E. , east ; eastern 
ecoles., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition ; edited, 
c.p., for example. 

Enoy. Brit., Eneyrlopa dia 
Britannica. 

Eng., English. 

estab., established : establish 
inent. 

F. , tahrenheit. 

/?., flourished. 

fort. In., fortified town 
Fr., French, 
ft., feet. 

Oer., German. 

Gk., Greek, 
gov., government. 

Hob., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
horuoult., horticultural, 
h.p., horse-power, 
hr., hour. 

that it*, 
in., indites), 
inhab., In habitant (•*»>, 


is., island^). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(s). 
manuf.» manufacturo. 
min., rnlnute(H). 
mrkt. tn., market town 
MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount ; mountain. 

N., north ; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament, 
oz., ounce(s). 

par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., provim e , provincial. 

pub., published publication 

q. v . , which st e. 

R-, rlv., river. 

r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Roman. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south ; southern 
sac., second (s). 
sov., several. 

Sp., Spanr-li. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

In., town. 

trans. traiv-luUd ; translation 

trib., tributary. 

univ., univei^itv. 

urb,, nr bad. 

vil., village. 

vol., volume 

W., west : western 

Wm., William 

yd., yard. 


The article Aburkviation** « oniains a list of those in general use. 
See also Abbhkviatton <mu*dc) and Klkmknts (chemical symbols). 
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Hase, Karl August von (1800-00), Oer. 
theologian, b. at Stelnbach in Saxony. In 
1820 he was appointed prot. of philosophy 
at tho Univ. of Leipzig, ana prof, of 
theology at Jena in 1 830. H in best known 
works are Die Leipzlger Disputation (1827) 
1*ben Jesu (1829, fine, trann. 1881), in 
which ho anticipated the arguments put 
forward by Strauss ; Theolngische Streil- 
schriften (1834-37). Die Tubinger Sr hale 
(1856), Hutterus Redivirus (1883), fchr- 
buch der K irchengesch irh te (1880, Kng. 
trans. 1896), Die Beiden Erzbischofei 1839) 
and an ed. of Libri Symbol id Ecclesur 
Evangelicte. See life by It. Buerkner 1 900. 

Hasek, Jaroslav (1883-1023), Cz<vh 
writer, b. at Prague, author of 7 he 
Adventures of the Excellent Soldier Schvejk 
during the World War (1921). See fur- 
ther under CZKOHOflT.OVAKIA — Literature. 

Haselng, Sir Arthur (also Heselrige, 
Hazelrigf), one of the five members whom 
Charles I. ordered to bo arrested for high 
treason on Jan. 3, 1012. The others wt io 
Pym, Hampden, Hollis, and Strode. The 
Commons r fused to give them up. 

Hashfb'u, or Hasheesh, Arabic name, 
meaning literally * dried herb/ for the 
various preparations obtained from the 
flowering tops of the Indian hemp plant 
( Cannabis indictD. It is u^ed as an intoxi- 
cant in sov. E. countries (called * bhang* 
In India), and is either smoked, chewed, 
or drunk. It is valuablo as a narcotic, 
and is sometimes employed in medicine 
as an anodyne. Tho Eng. word 4 assas- 
sin * is probably derived from the Arab!'* 
4 huslilshln/ i.*. hemp-eaters, who com- 
mitted great excesses when under the 
Influence of hashish. See Hump. 

Haskerland, com. In the prov. of Fries- 
land in the Netherlands. Pop. about 
8000. 

Haslemere, mrkt. tn. and par. of 
England in the co. of Surrey in tho Guild- 
ford div., 10 m. from Faruhom, ami 8 in. 
from Godaiming. Near by is Ahhvorth 
House, Tennyson'B last home. Tho to. 
is situated in very picturesque surround- 
ings, and is a favourite re-blent ial pkuc. 
There' is a Hojal School for Naval and 
Marino Oflleers* daughter- at If. Hind 
head Common with Its celebrated Devil’- 
Punch bowl is quite near. Pop. 13.300 

Haslingden, mrkt. tn. and municipal 
hnr. of England In the eo. of Lancashire 
It is in the dioco«e of Mam hestcr, and lufe- 
two railway stations, llnsllugdcn and 
Helmshoro. It has a church dating from 
tho thirteenth century. H mainifs. 
cottons, silks, woollens. There arc coul- 
niines in the vicinity. Pop, 16,700. 

Haqpioneans, see Ahmonkaxs and 
MAtTAltKKS. 

» tn. in Germany, prov. of We*t- 
oted as tho seat or an important 
iron find steel Industry, and manufs. 
sc> thes, etc. Pop. 25,000. 

E.E. 7 


Hawaii, Arthur (1853-1931), Eng. 
historian, 6. at Bebington, Cheshire ; 
second son of Henry Burton H. Edu- 
cated at Uppingham and Oxford. In 
1880 be became a lecturer and tutor In 
hist, at Keblo College, and In 1883 at 
Christ Church. His works include : Life 
of Bolingbroke (Statesmen Series, 1889), 
Louis XIV . (Heroes of tho Nations, 1895), 
The Mafcino of the British Empire (1806), 
A Harulbook of European History (1897), 
The Balance of Potcer (1896, 1898, In the 
Periods of European History Series, of 
which ho was editor), A Class Book of 
English History (1901), History of France 
(1901 ), The French People (1901 ), Mazarin , 
(Foreign Statesmen Series 1903), History 
of France (Temple Primers, 1903), The 
Tudor Dynasty (1904), A Brief Survey of 
European History (1906), The Expansion 
of Great Britain (1907). Castlereagh (1908), 
The Great Rebellion (1909), Modem Europe 
(1910), The Great Xapoleon (1911), 
History of British Foreign Policy (1912), 
France , Medieval and, Modern (1918), A 
British History chronologically arranged 
from 55 B.C. (1919). 

Hassan, di-t. of Mysore state, India. 
Tho chief tn. is H. in tho centre of the 
dlst. H. is bounded on the S. partly by 
the state of Coorg, and on tho S.W. by 
the Madras dist. of S. Kanara. Its area is 
2547 sq. in. The dist. is divided into two 
portions, the Malnad, or hill-country, 
including some of tho highest ranges of 
the W. Ghat-, and the Maldao, or plain 
country, In the direction of Mysore to tho 
S. Staple cultivation, dry and wet crops. 
Pop. 600,000. 

Haasan and Hussain, sons of All and 
Mohammed’s daughter Fatima : 

Hassan (G25-69) succeeded bis father 
as Caliph at Kufo In 660, but In a few 
months retired in favour of his rival 
Moawceyah, and wont to live at Medina, 
where he attained a great reputation for 
piety. He is said to have been poisoned 
by on© of bis wives. 

Hussein, or Hosein (629-80). succeeded 
his brother Hudson as Imam of the 
Shiites, and claimed the caliphate also. 
In attempting to depose Moawceyah, he 
was killed by tho latter *e troops at 
Kerbela. Tho two brothers are held in 
the greatest veneration by the Shiites, 
who hold an ann. festival In their hnuour, 
at which their deaths are dramatically 
represented. See G. Weil, UcsUiichte der 
Chnlifrn, 1845 ; Sir L. PeUy, The Miracle- 
Play of Hasan and Hosein , 1879 : and 
M. Arnold 4 A Persian Passion-Play * in 
Essays in Criticism, 1865». 

Hassell ( Hasselhott , hazel grove), chief 
tn. of the prov. of Liiubourg in Belgium. 
It is 10 m, from Maastricht by rail. It 
has manufs. of linen fabrics, tobacco, and 
gin -distilleries. Chicory Is largely culti- 
vated In the surrounding dist. The 

A* 
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Belgians were defeated here by the Dutch 
In 1831. Pop. 29,200. 

Hassler (or Hasler), Hans Leo (1564- 
1612), Ger. composer, b. at Nuremberg, the 
most famous mombcr of a distinguished 
musical family. He began his career as 
an organist, his father being his teacher ; 
lie studied in Venice under Andrea 
Gabrieli, composer of choir and organ 
music. With Michael Vroctorius (real 
name Schulz; 1571-1621) a composer, 
and author of a valuable compendium of 
the musical knowledge of the time entitled 
Syntagma musicum (3 vols., 1615-19), he 
Is regarded as a master in the period of 
Ger. renaissance. His chief works are 
church music and songs. He wrote the 
familiar Passion chorale, O Haupt voll 
tilut und W unden t and a number of well- 
known chorale melodies in the motet 
form. Most of his organ pieces, motets and 
madrigals, which are Important In the 
hist, of Ger. music, have been repub- 
lished In modem times. 

Hastinapur, ruined city of India, in the 
Meerut diet.. United Pro vs., on banks of 
former bed of Ganges. At one time it was 
the cap. of the Pandava kingdom. 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon (1754-1826), 
first Marquis (1817), a Brit, soldier and 
administrator, b. in Co. Down, Ireland, the 
«on of Sir John Rawdon of Moira ; later 
Earl of Moira ; educated at Harrow and 
Oxford, and entered the army. From 
1775-82 ho was on service in the Araer. 
war, fighting at Bunkers Hill, Brooklyn, 
White Plains, Camden, Charleston , etc., 
and was created a peer, as Baron Rawdon, 
on his return in 1783. In 1794 ho fought 
against the Fr. in Flanders ; was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief In Scotland, 
1803 ; became master-general of the 
ordnance, 1806 ; and governor -general of 
India in 1813. The chief events of his 
administration were the wars against 
Nepal (1814-16) and the Mahrattas and 
Pindaris (1817-18). He retired In 1823, 
and was appointed governor of Malta In 
1824. 

Hastings, Sir Patrick Gardiner (b. 1881), 
Eng. lawyer. Eddcated at Charterhouse. 
Elected Labour M.P. for Wallsend, 1922, 
and again In 1924, when he became 
Attorney-general for the first Labour 
gov. in England. Publications : (plays). 
The River (1925), Scotch Mist (1926), and 
Escort (1942), and The Autobiography of 
Patrick Hastings (1948). 

Hastings, Selina, see Huntingdon, 
Selina, Counters of. 

Hastings, Warren (1732-1818), first 
governor-general of India, went out in 
1750 to Calcutta, where the influence of 
his uncle had secured for him a cadetship 
in the E. India Company**) service. Be 
rose rapidly, and became a person of su< h 
considerable importance that eleven 
years after his arrival in the country he, 
having already filled other posts with 
credit, was appointed a member of the 
Calcutta council. In 1764 he returned to 
England. Unlike most of his colleagues, 
he bad made no attempt to amass a private 
Income, and had nothing but his savings 
to live upon, and these were so incon- 
siderable that they were already ex- 
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hausted when, in 1709, he accepted the 
Company's offer to go out to Madras os 
second in council. Two years later he 
was promoted to the governorship of 
Bengal. He now fulfilled the hopes of 
the directors at home, and proved himself 
a wise and far-seeing administrator. He 
instituted reforms, both in the gov. of 
the prov. and In the law courts, that were 
taken as models bj his successors. He 
upheld treaty rights and removed abuses, 
but was vigorously opposed by some 
members of his council, his most bitter 
opponent being (Sir) Philip Francis, whom 
in 1780 ho wounded in a duel. In 17**5, 
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having done magnificent work, he 10 - 
rtigned bis ofhee and returned to England. 
At once an agitation was set on foot by 
Francis and others, who enlisted the sup- 
port of Duiku, and ho was impeached In 
1788 for corruption and cruelty. The 
trial dragged on for seven years, when he 
was acquitted on all counts. His ex- 
penses in connection with It amounted to 
€70,000, his entire fortune. Thereupon 
the E. India Company, very rightly, but 
to the great imlignat ion of Burke, granted 
him a handsome pousion, which enabled 
him to fulfil his long-oherlshud dream of 
repurchasing the family estate of Dayles- 
ford. in later days, largely owing to the 
kindly influence of the Prince Regent 
(afterwards Georgo IV.), he was rein- 
stated in popular opinion, though his Im- 
peachment was never officially reversed. 
Mill, the historian of India, declared that 
‘ few men would be found whose char- 
acter would present a higher claim to 
Indulgence thau Ills/ and this view is 
now generally accepted. There are biog- 
raphies by G. K. Glcig, 1841, and by L. 3. 
Trotter, 1 S7 S. See E# Gilliat, Heroes of 
Modern India , 1911 ; M. E. Monckton- 
Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal , 1918 : 
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H. Pod well, Letters to Sir John Mac- 
pkereon , 1927 ; P. Moon, Warren Hastings 
and British India , 1948. 

Hastings, watering place, pari., muni- 
cipal, and co. bor. in Sussex, Rnglan«l, 
33 m. E. of Brighton and <»2 m. S.S.E. of 
London by rail On the K. it is open to 
the Eng. Channel, but elsewhere sur- 
rounded by high cliffs. 11. has an old 
and new tn., the former —described os 
the * new burgh * in the Domesday Book — 
between the E. and W. Hills, being chiefly 
Inhabited by fishermen. A fine prome- 
nade runs for 3 m. along the sea front to 
St. Leonards -on -Sea, which is within the 
bor. Apart from catering for visitors, 
fishing is the chief industry, and there is a 
tlsh mrkt. Being sheltered by the bills 
inland from easterly and northerly winds. 
If. is a well-known resort for those suffer- 
ing from pulmonary complaints, in the 
winter and spring. The climate is dry, 
mild, and salubrious. There are scv. 
public gardens, the chief of which Is the 
extensive Alexandra Park and the tn. 
has 410 uc. of public open spaces. Among 
the centres of enteitalnmont and recrea- 
tion are the White ltoek Pavilion, the 
Wluto Rock Gardens, and the bathing 
pool. Some fl ni. from If. is the grc.it 
Abbey, St. Martin’s of Battle, which J 
Wm. I., to commemorate his victory nt 
the 4 Battle of Hastings,' built on Senlac I 
Hill, tho ac ,i 1 site of the battlo. H m 
from FI. is Doditeiu Castle, a splendid 
example of a medieval fortress, with 
round towers, gatowav and moat, ft was 
presented to the nation In the Marquess 
Curron in J92‘>. 10 m. from II. is Peven- 

sey Castle containing three fortresses — 
tho cott'-t gui^d fortress of \ncler1da, a 
stone keep built by Robert of Mortain and 
a fort round the keep built in the thir- 
teenth centiiTV. R. demes Its nnrric 
from Hacst (or HaestciD, the Intrepid 
Dane who K0 ) ’venrs ago founded the me 
or settlement winch, as flattings, row* to 
eminence as n port dining '■'axon times 
and. In the reign of AtheDtan. boasted nor 
only a bust harbour lmt n Mint. It wh-> 
the chief of the fl\e ports which were 
amalgamated h\ Edv. ird the Confessor 
iut<» the Confederation of the Cinque Ports 
Lu the Nui man period it was tho cho-“U 
port of embarkation and return for tin 
Norman coin* when the monuichi 
visited their c intfnciilnl domains. The 
great cactlu founded |>v Wm. the Con 
queror, the ruins of which dominate the 
tn. to-dav, was tlie scene of inuiiv ro\A) 
eoremomes. After John lost Xonnandi 
in 1201 H. declined rapidh . The harbour 
was graduallv silted up b v tl»c ‘ eastward, 
drift • of the sea — a process coincident 
with the building of bigger and yet bigger 
ships drawing more water. By tho 
fourteenth century H. was little more 
than a fishing vil., and its decline was 
accelerated in tho same century through 
being four times sacked by marauding 
Fr. Iu its heyday H. contributed 
twenty ships fullv manned to tho Cinque 
Ports ildvy. In 1400 its contribution was 
only three. There was a brief revival of 
fonner glory in the days of Elizabeth 
when, tn 15 b 8, H. again furnished lbs full 
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complement of twenty ships to help fight 
the Armada. Asa reward the queen gave 
the tn. its Charter and tho Bailiff of H. 
was given the title of mayor. Attempts to 
reconstruct tho harbour, however, failed, 
and H. soon sank again into obscurity. 
Its next appearance in the pages of hist, 
was during the eighteenth century — as a 
notorious centre for smuggling. During 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the tn.’s present reputation os a watering 
place was founded — a development more 
or less concurrent with that of Brighton. 
A Dr. Bailey, supported by John Collier, 
mayor of Hastings, publicised the air of 
tho tn. as especially favourable for pul- 
monary sufferers. The H. of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was 
practically confined to what Is to-day 
railed the ' Old Town * but during the last 
years of the eighteenth century and the 
early years of tho nineteenth the tn 
rapidly extended beyond the W. Hill, and 
such fashionable suburbs as George 
Street, Pelham Place, etc., came Into being. 
In 1827 Decimus Burton, tho architect, 
founded St. Leonards to theW. of thetn.. 
soon, under royal patronage, to become 
the most fashionable resort in the country. 
St. Leonards and II. gradually developed 
into the composite whole which is now 
the co. bor. of H. with a resident pop. of 
(>5,000. 

II. and St. Leonards declined somewhat 
during the ’nineties and the first decade 
of the present century owing to lack of 
enterprise; but between the two World 
Wars, over C4 ,000,000 was spent in 
Improving tho attractions and amenities 
of the tn. Then came the Second World 
War and H. from 1919 onwards found 
Itself in tho front lino. It suffered 
87 raids: 550 H.E. bombs and 15 V-l 
rockets burst in the bor. The old par 
church of c>t. Leonard's was completely 
dostroved, and the Church-m-the-Wood, 
associated with Charles Lamb, was dam 
aged. Nearly 1(1,000 properties were des- 
troyed or damaged — more than two-third® 
of the bor.’s total. The pop. at its lowest 
ebb, fell to 15,000. The whole front was-, 
however, transformed into a tremendously 
strong defence line. In 1944, evacuees 
returned in fairly large numbers, and iu 
1915 the pop. hod reached 44,000. Be 
tween Mav 1915 and May 1948, 21,000 
people were re-housed and the pop. prae 
tically re-ohtab. at its ore-war level. 

Hastings: (1» Bor. of Now Zealand. 
N. Island, In llawkes Bay co., 11 in. 
S.S. W. of Napier. Its industries are of an 
agric. nature and there is a canning fac 
tory, the largest in New Zealand. Pop. 
22,000. (2) City of Nebraska, U.S.A., iu 

Adams co. It lias an altitude of 1917 ft., 
and is 130 m. W.S.W, of Omaha. It it* 
served by four railways and is a shipping 
centre for grain and live stock. It is the 
seat of Hastings College and a Catholic 
Academy. Pop. 15,100. (3) City in 

Michigan, TJ.S.A., cap. of Harry oo„ on 
Michigan Central, and the Chicago, Kala- 
mazoo, and Saginaw railways. Pop. 
5000. 

Hasting*, Battle of, the usual name 
given to the- great battle at Senlao, near 
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Hastings, whore Wra , duke of Norraaudy, 
defeated the Eng under Harold In 1066 
The battle took place on a hill, to whic li a 
later ehromclet gave the name of Smlae, 
about 6 in from Hastings On its sum 
mit was firmly posted Harold s force — 
the Normans being ranged In thno dlv-*. , 
the centre one of which was commanded 
by the duke hlwstlf Iho Normans w< ic 
repeatedly driven back by the Rug , but 
at length, by a feigned lliglit, the lattfr 
were diawn from tbur stockade, and 
routed 

Hastings Beds or Sands, pint of the 
Lower Cretaceous series and i lower dtv 
of tlio Wcalden bed* I hey vary iu 
thickness from *>00 to 1000 It , and con 
Bint mainlv of sand and saudi- tono with 
suboidiuitr liiycrs of clay Huy have 
been deposited in shallow Irosh water and 
tine si u i menu of ripph marks are often 
to be Ht< n in tire sand 1 ho strata, w hu h 
differ only slightly from those of the over 
lying Wiftld clny, me highly fosMliltrous 
and contain numerous saurian reptiles 
and the icmalns of w v (hilonnn-. 
besides tho remarkable It pidot us mid ltlic i 
fish iu longing to tho ganoid or plucord 
ordu> 

Haswell, tn in tho co of Durham, Eng 
land, bm 1 of Durham Pop 6000 

Hat, covering for tho head like all 
articles of upparol, has a hist , and II s 
voiy lutere 4 i»ur to trace its giadual 
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evolution from earliest times in the simple 
close ^fitting cap to the many elaborate 
structures supplied by the demands of a 
twentieth century civilisation The word 
H comes from the A S hast, and Ger. 
Hut , hat The A b Ho>t consisted of a 

woollen rap, and was worn bv the higher 
class of the A. S. But centuries before 
this time caps or coverings for the head 
were worn amongst the Oriental nations, 
when they hud a certain religious signi- 
ficance, as In the cosh of the * pilos * worn 
by the Jewish levitical priest It is con- 
jee tmed that the oldest head covering 
was the ciieuJur close-fitting cap, either 
plain or braided, which was worn by 
captivis from Palestine in Assyria, and 
which also appeared on the heads of 
various deities among the heathen tribes 
i hue were two kinds of headcoveiing 
worn by the Ok# m early times, the 
pile us’ and the 'petasus, The pileus 
hud no bum, whilst tho petasus was made 
ot fc It, and had i wide brim to protect the 
weai or from the rays of the sun The 
1 ug felt H may be said to be the direct 
descendant of tho Ok petasus, but did 
n jt couie into vogue in England till the 
nar 1510 At the time ot the Noiiuan 
( ouijuost the Phrygian cap flat bonnet, 
i ml bummed H were worn With the 
ulvauco of centurliH uew fashions crept 
in, adopted from Intercourse with other 
nations lhia is especially noticeable in 
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Tudor times, where we meet with wide 
He. crowned with plumes and feathers, 
and with low-crowned caps with upturned 
brims. Bearer felts In many shapes came 
into vogue in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
were the common form of head covering 
for three centuries. That the H. has 
played its part in the making of hist, is 
evident from the fact that in the Civil war 
in Charles I.'s reign, the distinguishing 
feature of the Roundheads or Puritans 
was the high-stoepled H. of plain felt, 
whilst the Cavaliers* head-covering was 
adorned with feathers. A century later 
the three-cornered cocked H. become the 

8 revelling fashion, owing, no doubt, to 
tie necessity of looping up the oxtrava- 

S tnt width of the brim. At one time felt 
s. were raanufd. exclusively of beaver- 
fur, but the scarcity of this animal made 
it necessary to use other materials such 
as fur, a mixture of fur and wool or wool 
only. The fur or hair of rabbits, beaver, 
musk-rat, and camel was used for the 
finer Us., whilst sheep's wool was used 
for the inferior felted Hs. The cheapest 
kinds of felt were also made with wool 
mixed with cotton and other vegetable 
fibres ; in this caso they were not really 
felted, but cemented by varnish which 
helped to hold together the fibres and to 
stiffen the H. body. The nianuf. of the 
silk H., a still body with a covering of a 
plush of silk, almost universally worn by 
men of the upper and middle classes during 
the Victorian and Edwardian eras, began 
early in the nineteenth century in England. 
It was invented In Florenoo about 1700, 
but the fashion was not accepted till half- 
a-century later. Its manuf. was not 
Introduced into Franco till about 1825 
and its development has taken place 
entirely since that date. Now, after a 
eentury-and-a-half, the silk tile, or top- 
hat, has gradually-gone out of use except 
for ceremonial occasions. In the days be- 
fore the Second World War grey top -hats 
were worn at Ascot and at other fashion- 
able events. The folding, or collapsible 
opera-hat, madettf dull material, was list'd 
with evening dress for theatre-going etc. in 
the early days of the contury. Before tho 
late war tho blocked black felt bom burg 
hat, known as the * Anthony Eden ' was 
worn with evening dress by younger men ; 
and also very considerably by day as well, 
with tn. clothes. For golf and walking 
rather large tweed caps, often with check 
pattern, wero affected in the thirties (a 
fashion sponsored by the duke of W indsor, 
as was the wearing of the small Basque 
beret). * Berets continue to be worn by 
men for country pursuits, often those made 
familiar during the war years — the air- 
borne and tank corps berets. Tho hard 
felt bowler hat, worn very widely In tho 
early part of the century, has gone almost 
completely out of fashion and has been 
superseded by tho soft felt hat, or the 
blocked homburg. The agrlo. worker or 
farm labourer continues to wear a cap 
when working, often of a small, old- 
fashioned type, although the average 
young man walking in the country goes 

The shapes and sizes of women’s hats 


chaugo almost from treason to season. 
For the last few years the tendency has 
boon for hats to be worn well to tho back 
of the head ; small round caps, fell 
bonnet shaped hats, largo cartwheel 
shapes. Trimmings are vuried — veiling, 
ribbon loops and bows, (lowers of all 
descriptions, and now feathers, have been 
Introduced in an attempt to soften tbe 
rather severe plain styles which were worn 
during tho 1039-45 war years, If indeed 
hats were worn at all. During the war 
years most women, at any rate the 
younger women, went hatless und instead 
of buying new hats as they had dono in 
the past wont In for elaborate and varied 
hair styles. It was quite a common and 
hitherto unusual sight to sec smart and 
hutless women in the West-End of London. 
Those who wished to have their heads 
partially covered used to twist scarves 
round their head to form a sort of bandeau, 
leaving the crown of tho head uncovered, 
or tied triangular scarves under tho chin 
in peasant fashion : this stylo persisted 
and became almost a uniform In many 
parts of the oountry, probably because it 
is practical and tidy in all weathers. Tbe 
difficulty of buying IIs. and the resulting 
practice of goiug hat less resulted in a 
relaxation in many churches of the custom 
of admitting women only w hen their heads 
wero covered. Eight weight felts are 
taking the place of straw huts for summer 
wear. 

Hatay, Turkish uamo for tho Sanj.ik of 
Alexondretta 

Hatfield, or Bishop's Hatfield, nnkt. tn. 
of Hertfordshire, England, on the Ecu, 
17 i m. from London by rod and m. 
W.S.W. of Hertford. Apart irotu Hat- 
field IJouso p/.r.), there uro the ruins of a 
palace, once the residence ot the bishops 
of Ely. pop. 7000. 

Hatfield, vil. of Vorksliiro (\\ . Riding’. 
England, on the lion, about 7 in. from 
Doncaster. With tho opening of coul- 
infucs the vil. has become a prosperous 
colliery centre. Hatfield I'haso, the dint, 
around the vil., was once a forest and 
hunting ground of kings. This forest lay 
between tbe ri vs. Don, idle, find Thorno. 
A great part of it was marsh, ami in 1026 
it was drained by Dutch engineers. 

Hatfield Forest, :> m. E. of Bishop’* 
Stortiord, Essex, with 1049 iu s. of rolling 
countiy und some pine timber. It wu*> 
part of tho Royal Forest of Essex main- 
tained from Tudor times till 1915. It in- 
cludes an auct. camp at Portinbury Hills, 
ami a lake for boating and fishing. 

Hatfield House, Hertfordshire residence 
of the marquess of Halisbury and one of 
the finest Jacobean houses in England. 
Stands in a park some 10 m. in circum- 
ference. It consists to-day of three 
wings, a main north wing, with tho other 
tw f o projecting southwards from its E. 
and W. ends, and the remains of the Old 
Palace. The Old Palace was built about 
1496 by bishop Morton of Ely* The 
splendid hull which now remains is only 
a portion of the original building. The 
palace passed eventually to the Crowu 
and Queen Elizabeth spent much of her 
childhood there. In James I.'s reign 
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H. H. was given to Kobort Cecil, first earl 
of Salisbury, in exchange for Theobalds. 
Two wingB of the palace were then pulled 
down and tho materials used for the 
foundations of the house which was built 
between 1607 and 1611, with Robert 
Lymlnge as architect. The features of 
the house are the lofty marble hall, which 
contains the original panelling, a finely- 
carved musicians* gallery, and a number 
of portraits, including two of Queen 
Elizabeth. There is u third portrait (by 
Zuccaro) of tho queen, at the fool of the 
gram! staircase, with its gracefully carved 
newel posts topped with cherubs and 
heraldic animals. Near tho head of thebe 
stairs hangs ono of the very earliest Eng. 
^porting paintings— the picture of Queen 
Elizabeth's white horse and its groom 
dated 1591. In tho long gallery, which 
runs above tho marble dining hall, Is a 
carved oak cupboard containing Eliza- 
beth’s genealogical tree, tracing her 
ancestry buck to Adam. In James I.’s 
drawing-room so called from the statue of 
him above the fireplace, are family por- 
traits by Romney, Reynolds and other*, 
and a fine Wilkie portrait of the duke of 
Wellington. All along the S. side of the 
first-floor runs the panelled Long (lallcrv ; 
and from the windows is a line viow of the 
formal garden and maze. See J. h. 
Brewer, Enalish Studies, 188J. 

Hath-na\, Anno (1650- 16*23), wife of 
Win. Shakespeare. She was probably 
Agnes, daughter of Richard Hathaway, 
of Shottciy, near Stratford -on- A vnn, 
whore the Hathaways’ cottage still 
stands. She was married in 1582, about 
six months before tho birth of her daughti r 
Susannah, Mav, 1583. Her only other 
children, Judith and Hanuiet (twins), were 
born 1 >85. llaninct died in KVJO. Under 
her husband’s will, Anne took only his 
second-hot bciiskdd. 

Haihersage, \ii. of Derbyshire, about 
31 m. from Manchester and 1 (> 1 in. 
Loudon, on the Midland Region railwnv. 
Around the vil. is some of the bmM ol mo 
Derbyshire s«eru»ry. Little John, hcmli- 
man of Robin Hood, is traditionally ‘•op- 
posed to have boon buried in the church- 
yard. Pins and needles arc mudo here. 
Some 3 in. S. of H. in Froggatt Wood, 
purchased iu 1!M9 by the Sheffield and 
Peak Hist. Branch of the Council for tho 
Preservation ot Rural England. 

Hathor, see Anion. 

Hathras, tn. of India in the Unitul 
Provs. An important commercial ccntic. 
Pop, 40,000. 

Hats and Caps, name given to two 
political parties in Sweden, which existed 
for a period of thirty-live years. The 
Hats, under Tessin, were in power in 
1738, hilt were ousted by tho Caps 
twenty -so veil years later. The Caps then 
reigned for three years, from 1760 to 
1760, when they had to mako way agulu 
for tdio llats. The Caps reconquered in 

1771, hilt both parties were abolished in 

1772. , w 

HaAhepsu, or H&tshepiut, queen of the 

eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, daughter 
of Thotbmes I. and sole heiress to the 
Egyptian throne. For fifteen years she 


reigned in Egypt as regent for her 
nephew, Thothmes III., governing well 
and energetically. She was instrumental 
in building the temple of Deir El-Baharf 
at Thebes, as well as many other monu- 
ments. 

Hatsiisi, see Nikko. 

Hatteras, Cape, in N. Carolina, U.S.A.. 
at the end of a long sandbank or is. 
separated by Pamlico Sound from the 
mainland. Violent storms often occur, 
producing a heavy sea, which makes the 
inlet dangerous to navigators. 

Hatteria Punctata, see Spoenodon 
Punctatus. 

Hattiesburg, cap. of Perry co.. Mis- 
souri, U.S.A. It has foundries, cotton- 
seed oil mills, machine works, etc. Pop. 
21 ,U0Q. 

Hatto 1., archbishop of Mainz, came of a 
Swabian family, and obtained his arch- 
bishopric under Arnuif, a Ger. king, in 
861. He was so popular with this moo- 
arch that he received the nickname of 
4 the heart of tho king.’ Upon the death 
of Arnuif, In 899, H. was appointed regent 
of Germany and guardian of the young 
king Louis. He exercised his power in a 
very arbitrary way, and w’as guilty of 
mauy crimes in the course of his career. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the legend of 
his being thrown into the crater of Mount 
Etna. He died in 913. 

Hatto II., was archbishop of Mainz from 
1)68-970 ; bis name is associated with the 
legend of the Mouse Tower at Bingen, 
where he is reported to have been de- 
voured by mice. 
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Hatton, Sir Christopher (1540-1691). 
Eng. statesman and lord chancellor, 6. at 
Holdcnby. Was the reputed favourite 
courtier of Queen Elizabeth, through 
whose influence he became lord chancellor 
in 1587 — a remarkable appointment in 
view of the toot that he was not a pro- 
fessional lawyer. Very little is known of 
his career which is what might be 
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expected in the case of a man whoso 
success was due chiefly to his social 
qualities, lie was educated at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, and kept terms at the Inner 
Temple ; but instead of following the law t 
he played the courtier, and, it is said, first 
attracted the queen's attention by his 
dancing at a masque. In J. O. Campbell’s 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1808), he Is 
described os a * gay young cavalier, never 
called to tho Bar, and chiefly famed for 
his handsome person, and nis skill in 
dancing.' He appears, however, to have 
had sufficient natural capacity to acquit 
himself without disaster on the Woolsack ; 1 
and sev. legal treatises, such os A Treatise 
concerning Statu Us or Acts of Parliament, 
are ascribed, though not by lawyers, to 
him ; and some attribute to him tho 
authorship of the fourth act in the tragedy 
of Tancred and Sigismunda. His death 
was the result, according to homo his- 
torians, of ‘ a broken heart * through tho 
queen's demanding payment of a debt 
which he was unable to meet. See N. 
Harris Nicholas, Life and Times of Sir 
Christopher Hatton , 1847. 

Hatton, John Liptrot (1809-8C), Eng 
musical composer, b. at Liverpool. After 
holding mauy appointments as organist in 
Liverpool, he came to London in 1882 , 
ten years later he was appointed conductor 
of Drury Lane Theatre, where his own 
operetta. Queen of the Thames , was pro- 
duced. Homo jours later he was tho 
accompanist of the St. James’s Hall liu ll.nl 
Concerts. He also composed tho songs. 
Goodnight Beloved , Simon the Cellarer , and 
To Anthea. 

Hat-trick, in cricket, the name given to 
the feat performed by a bowler who take* 
three wickets with three successive bails, 
not necessarily In the same over. Tho 
term may have originated from the prac- 
tice of giving hats to successful sportsmen, 
notably wrestlers, but is more likdv to 
have come from the handing-round 
umong the spectators of a hat for the 
purpose of making a collection of money 
for the player who has shown his pro wens. 

Hattushash (modern Bogaz Koy), tap. 
of Hittite t q.v .) empire. 

Hatvan, tn. of Hungary, 30 in. K.N.h. of 
Budapest, with a large castle. 1'op. 9.jiiu. 

Hatzfeld, see Zsombolya. 

Hauberk, see under Armour. 

Hauch, Johannes Carsten (1790-1872), 
Dan. poet and dramatist, b. at Frodenk- 
shald, Norway, of l)au. parents. In IMG 
he became prof of Scandinavian languages 
at Kiel ; in 1848 returned to Copenhagen , 
and from 1858 60 was director of the l)«ni. 
National Theatre. His works Include 
collections of Poems (1842), and of Lyra at 
Poems and Ito/nances (1861), Voldemar 
Seir (1862, an historical epic), and some 
very line tragedies produced between 1*41 
ana 1866. including Svend Grathe (1H41). 
The Sisters at HinnekuUe . Marshal Stig 
(1850), Utmour Lost and Won, Tyrho 
Brahe's Youth, The King's Favourite, 
and Henry of Navarre, He was one of the 
group of romantics around Oehlennchlager. 

fisuff, Wilhelm (1 802-27), Gee. author. 
b at Stuttgart. In 1826 he produced 
lAcMvnsUen, an historical novel in the 
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tradition or Sir Walter Scott, which 
became very popular, liis other work 
Includes : Mitteilungen aus den Rtemoiren 
des Satan (1826), Jtettlerin von Pont des 
Arts (1826), Phantasien im Bremer Hats - 
keller (1827), and Marchennlmanach auf 
das Jahr 1620 ( 1 826), and some short poems. 
See Thiemann, llauff in Bremen , 1929. 

Haug, Martin (1826-76), banakritist, 
entered the univ. of Tubingen In 1848, 
where he studied the Oriental lan- 
guages. Ho went to India in 1859 os 
prof, of Sanskrit at Poona. Besides 
writing Essays on the Sacred Language, 
Writ mgs, and Heligion of the Parsces 
(1862), he pub. valuable material for all 
students of the literatures of anct. India 
and Persia. 

Haugesund, seaport in Norway, 36 m. 
N. W. of the tn. of btavariger. Its harbour 
is from 17 to it) ft. tu depth. It has 
important fisheries. Pop. 18,000. 

Haughton, William (c. 1575-1605), Eng. 
dramatic* writer ol thohoventeentk century 
who collaborated m many plays with 
Henry Ohcetlo and Thomas DckLor. 
Philip Hondo we mentions in Ids diary how 
ho helped to release H. trom ‘ the Clink * 
by a loan of ten slulliugs. He is supposed 
to have written the greater part of 
The Pleasant Cowell e of Patient Grissill 
(160.1). 

Haulbowline. is. h. ol co. Cork, Ireland, 
situnti d in < JorK harbour, opposite Queens- 
town It has a convict station, artillery 
burrm ks, and various ordnance works 

Haumt-es-Suk, bit nnat r Jj.kba. 

Hauptmann, Gerhardt (18(12-1946), Her. 
dramatist, novelist, and poet, h at Ober- 
sul/brunn, Silesia, son of a hotel-keeper ; 
educated there and «t the Hcakschulc m 
Bros la u Ho worked lor a time on a farm 
at Jauer, and then returned to Breslau 
to studv art, continuing Ins education at 
Jena Univ. and settling in Koine in l?-»83- 
188 i. Xu 1883 he married and settled to 
liter, ir> vvoik in Berlin, in 1891 he 
retired to {schretberhnu, bilesia. His first 
notable play, Vor Sonnenuujgang (‘ Betoio 
Sunrise', 1SS9), a pioneer of the move- 
ment towards lcalism reproduced the 
harshiiebs and debasement of Silesian 
peasant life ; this was followed by E\ n- 
snroe Mcnsdien (’ Lonely People,' 1891), 
urid then came hia most iamouH play, Die 
\ Vetter (‘ The Weavcis,’ 1892), which dealt 
with tho rising of tho Silesian weavers in 
1814 and was banned bj the Liconcer of 
Pl&.vs His much praised play, lhe 
Versunhene (iloche (‘ The Sunken Bell,* 
1896) is a poetic visionary dream not how- 
ever devoid of external truth. Uannele , 
a drama on t he fevered vision of a child, 
wab produced in 1894, followed by realistic 
social arid historical dramas, including 
Fuhrmann Utnschel (1898), uud Der Hole 
Hahn C Tho bcurlft Hen,* 1901), Ho 
wrote hut tew comedies, among them 
being Der Biberpelz (' Tho Beaver Capo,' 
1893). He was awarded tho Gnllparzer 
Prize tn 1898 and lb 1905 was made an 
honoraiy LL.D. of Oxford Univ. liis 
later work Is allegorical in trodtxnent. 
with experiments in the supernatural 
bordering on the irrational. In 1911 he 
wrote a religious novel, Der Nan in 
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Christo: Emanuel Quint , and a Ion# 
solemn pretentious philosophical poem, 
Till Eulensptegel (1025), which represents 
a Oer. flying officer as prototype of the 
heroic Oer. character. In 1912 he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature and 
he received many honours in Germany : 
but his increasing submission to the Nazi 
regime adversely affected his subsequent 
work. Prolific and poetical and, con- 
sistently serious in all he wrote, If as a 
dramatist is too abstrusely romantic and 
wanting in human warmth, and, though 
ho was early influenced by the realism of 
Flaubert, Zola, and Ibsen, the manifest 
trend or his outlook was speculative, 
visionary, and symbolical. See his auto- 
biography Das Abenteuer meirusr Jugend, 
(1937), and study by E. Sulger-Gebing, 
1909 ; also Tl. Marscban, Das Mitlevi Ui 
Hauptmann , 1919 and H. Cysarz, Sicken 
Wesenshdder, 1913. 

Hauraki, gulf of the Pacific in North Is., 
New Zealand, 70 in. long and 40 m. broad 
It has sc\. excellent harbours, the tn of 
Auckland being situated on that of Walte- 
inata, and It also contain* many well- 
wooded is. A good outer brrakwatcr is 
formed by the (iieat Barrier Is. 

Hauran (Ileb. chauran, the hollow land, 
so called from Its numerous chum, tint 
in byna. comprising the mountainous 
plateau extending m the E. from the 
Jordan md «,>m «#* a of Tiheriaa. It con 
bists of mt. ranges and large plains, with 
scattered eminences rising steady Horn 
tho valley of the Jordau to a height oi 
about 2000 ft above the Mediterrarn u j 
It is full of the remains ol urut cities nnd 
various monuments of the Ok nnd Horn 
periods The whole couutry is inhabit* d 
only by wandeiing Bedouins and a few 
colonies of Druses. 

Hausas, Houssas, or Haussa, \\ 
African race, inhabiting a dist. of about 
50,000 sq. in in the W and Central bud jij 
from the It Niger to Bornn and including 
N. Nigeria. They represent a very high 
negro typo, and have a strong admixture 
of Arab and Kula blood. 'I lie ‘'km is nn 
black , but the lips less tin* k .uni the h » i 
less woolly lh*n m most negroid 1 u« 
men an of medium height, heavily b nit . 
and ol gieat physical strength and rntiui 
once. Thcii language, wlmh has a un 
wide range, i- uotahle foi it* in h votalm 
lory. It boh ngs to the liamitic group, 
and u large proportion of the woids tie 
connected with Ami) and bcnutic root-, 
thus tending to verifj tho native tiuriition 
that the orlgiu oi the rate was bevond 
Mecca to the E The language, winch h i- 
become a lingua franca over a wide an » 
has been ledincd to writing, in modititd 
Arable eharattors, by the natives tln.ni 
solve*, and them is a cvitam amount of 
native lltoratuie. Tho Bible ha* btcu 
trans. into Hnusa. The II. ore a most 
industrious people. They are excellent 
agriqplturihts , nave for long mined iron, 
till, silver, lead, uud salt , have developed 
numerous Industrie*. Including spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and working in leather 
and glass , Kano, Katscna, and V akoba 
ore the chief centre*. Their staple tood 
is guinea corn. Family land-holding* ore 
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clearly delimited, the whole Hausa 
country being covered with small holdings, 
ranging from 1 to 4 ao. The tenure 
remains one of user only, but the transfer 
of this right, subject to the sanction of tho 
Emir, is now recognised by the native 
courts In Kano and Bornu. Though 
naturally peaceful, the U. make excellent 
soldiers. Since the early part of the 
nineteenth century their political signifi- 
cance In Nigeria has given way to that of 
the Fulam (see under Funns). The pop. 
which numbers over 5,000,000, Is pre- 
dominantly Muslim. See C. ti. Robinson, 
Hausoland , 1 896 ; and Dictionary of the 
Hausa Language , 1925 ; G. P. Barge ry, 
Hausa JHctionary, 1935 ; C. K. Meek, 
The Northern Tnls s of Nigeria, 1925 ; W. 
Miller, Yesterday and tomorrow tn Northern 
Nigeria , 1938 ; Lord Hailey, An African 
Survey , 1938 ; Sir A. G. Burns, History of 
Nigeria. 1943. 

H&ushofer, Karl (1869-1946), founder 
of Gcr. geopolitics ( q.v ,). 6. at Munich. He 
travelled ill S.K. Asia between 1)>87 and 
1919 and became prof at Munich m 1921 
His theories had much influence on the 
world 'domination policies of the Nazis. 

Haussman, Georges Eugene, Baron 
(1809-91), builder or modern Paris, b. m 
Paris. He was educated at College 
Henri IV., and studied for the law. In 
1830 ho became sous-p.tfet of N6rac , 
from 1849-51 was successively prefect of 
Var, Yvonne, and Gironde, and m 1833 
was made prefect of the Seine b> Loui> 
Napoleon, who had vast schemes for the 
embellishment of Paris. The improve- 
ments carried out by II transformed J ’an* , 
but their tost, which amounted to 
fc3 4,000,000, led to considerable oppom 
tion, and in 1870 ho was forced to resign 
by the gov. of Emile Ollivier. In 1877 he 
became Bona part 1 st deputy for AJaccm 
rite his Mt moires (1*90 93) 

Hautbois, or Hautboy, >ee Ohok. 

Hautecioque, Vicomte de, see Lkclkuc 
l»K JISCIK# roqi f, t Piimree. 

Hautefort, Visoount ol, sec BnimiAN dk 
Born. 

Hauto-Garonne, bte Garonne, Haltle-. 

Haote-Loire, set Loiltl , 11 \\ Tl> 

Haute-Marne, ^ee Mauve, LUi/tk- 

Haute-Sadne, *>r< ^vom., 11 \i ih-. 

Haute-Savoie. see '-won., Hvlil- 

Haute-Vienne, h \ ikwi , II inn* 

Hautes-Alyes, see Ajlpes, JIai riA-. 

Hautes-Pyr6n6es, *«£ P \ HKN^Ks 
Hai u.- 

Hautmont, tn of dcpl. Nord, France 
oil the K mm lire. 13 ni. &.E. o. Valen- 
ciennes. i*op 11,100. 

Haut-Rhm, str Riilv, Halt-. 

Hauy, Rene Just (1712-1*22), Fr. 
phjsieiHt ami mineralogist. In 1781 tu 
discovered the geometrital law of ciystal 
liHatmn associated with his name, winch 
he afterward^ expounded m his J railed*, 
mmtraloffie (1801). For this he wa~ 
electcd to the Academy of beienoos tu 
1783. In 1802 ho became IVof, or 
Mineralogy at the Museum of Natural 
Ulst. Uis other works include TraiU 
Him&tfairt de physique tl803), and Traih 
de cristallographie (1822). See life by 
a Cuvier, 1M3. 




contain symmetrically arranged inclusions 
of other minerals, so that the precise com- 
position of H. is not yet certain. Frank 
Kutley thought that H. and nosean ('/•»’.) 
were more varieties of the same species 
and X-ray examination has revealed its 
essential identity with nosean, sodalite, 
and the artificial ultramarines. Lapis 
lazuli Is a member of the same group. On 
heating in the blow-pipe H. melts to a 
glass, whilst Dosean only melts at the 
edges ; both, however, aro gelatinised 
with acids. II. occurs in volcanic rocks 
and especially associated with nepheline 
and leueltc. It is found in Mount Somma, 
Puy de D6me, % Mount Vesuvius, the 
Laacher See near Koblenz, and elsewhere. 
It has occasionally been cut os a gem- 
stone. 

Havana, cap. of the is. of Cuba, and one 
of '*the most important seaport ins. It 
was named by its founder, the Adelan- 


divlded into three distinct arms or bays, 
called Ucg la Hay, Cuanabacou Bay, and 
the bay of Atar6s. The approach to H. 
from the sea is Impressive, ami beyond 
tho surf- beaten coast the llrst con- 
spicuous objects to strike the eye are the 
historic Morro Castle, whoso venerable 
fortifications command tho narrow bottle- 
necked entrance to the harbour, and its 
tall lighthouse, erected in 1844 by Gover- 
nor-Cleucral O'Donnell. The Morro 
f promontory '), erected on tho left-hand 
side of the harbour, between 1589-1)7, Is 
partly hewn out of the rock and partly 
constructed of solid blocks of rock, tills 
giving It an irregular appearance. Its 
moat, 70 ft. deep. Is crossed by a draw- 
bridge. The castle was captured by the 
Eng. under Lord Albemarle ami Adm. 
Sir George Pocock In 1762. The first 
landing was made on Juno 7 to the K. of 
the harbour, and the Morro was closely 
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invented by land and Rea, the Sp. fleet of 
twenty ships remaining in the harbour 
just as Adm. Cervera’a ships wore to do 
in 1898. The defence, after the Eng. 
had entered the fort, was gallant in the 
extreme, Velasco, the gov., being resolved 
to die rather than ask for quarter, and a 
battery to the E. of the castle perpetuates 
bis memory. On the right Is La Puuta, 
another fort. Hound the seaward side of 
the city in the fine driveway on a sea-wall, 
called the Malecon, with its gardens and 
handsome bandstand. Beyond the Morro 
on tho left are the heights forming an 
amphitheatre S. and W. of the city, sonic 
of the hills being 1000 ft. high and crowned 
with fortifications known as the Cabanas, 
built In 1783-74. The fortress 'Castillo 
del Principe* is entered by a massive 
gateway approached by a drawbridge. It 
was In this harbour that tho Amer. 
cruiser Mauve was blown up on Feb. 15, 
1898, when 270 men find 2 officers were 
killed, this being the immediate cause of 
tho Sp.-Auicr. war. In 1912 the Maine 
was raised, towed out to sea and sunk. 
Many improvements have been elleeted in 
U. since the U.S.A. military occupation, 
notably in the way of wider thorough- 
fares, better built houses, and genera] 
sanitation. Yellow fever, a very pre- 
valent epidemic, was found to bo caused 
through tho sting of a mosquito (Stegorn- 
via), •■nutions were taken to 

remove the cause of ollonce. 

The chief trade of 11. is the tobacco 
industry, and there arc numerous cupir 
factories. Sugar Is also one of the prin 
products. There is an extensive export 
trade m sugar, tobacco, cigars, gin pc 
fruits, and other products. Trade 
chiefly with tho U.S.A. .Great Britain, and 
France. There are sev. Important public 
buildings, sueli us tho Palace, tho Ex- 
change (El Muchlo), and the custom-house. 
The handsomo railway station of the 
United railways of Havana is near the s 
of the city where once stood the arsenal. 

A sorio9 of parks and avenue.-, cross, 11. 
from S. to N., following closely the 
direction of tlio old walls. From Parquc 
Fratcruidad, the Prado, or Paseo .!•* 
Marti, a boulevard of laurel trees, extends 
to tho Malecon. Facing Central Park mo 
the handsomo Capitol, crowned by s 
whito domo, and the National Theatre, 
which can peat an audience of :UP»0 
Obispo (Bishop) and O'Reilly Streets, 
narrow and lrghly picturesque, and tto 
chief shopping centres, run parallel to the 
old Presidential Palace In the Plaza dr 
Annas. O’Reilly Street was named after 
the Sp. general who entered the city l»y it 
while tho Kng. left by Obispo Street when 
the city wus given bock to Spain at the 
end of tho Seven Years’ war. To the N. 
of the Plaza do Armas 1 h La Fuer/u, 
reputed to be the oldest fortress in the 
New World, and erected by Hernando do 
Soto in 1519. On its tower is tho llabana, 
a figure emblematic of tho city. On the 
W. side of the Plaza is the Oablldo ( q.v .) 
or Ayuntamiento, or City Hall, in Sp. 
times the residence of the Captain -general. 
At the N.W. corner of the Plaza is the 
Supreme Court of Justice, once the resi- 
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denco of the archbishop and. later, the 
Senate House. The cathedral, dedicated 
to the Virgin of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, is noar the junction of Empedrado 
and San Ignacio Streets. It was built in 
1 704 by the Jesuits, with twin towers and 
mosRive walls. II. has a National 
Library, schools of arts and trades, aline 
unJv. and sev. secondary schools, eto. H. 
Is the terminus of the air-mail ana passen- 
ger planes from the U.S.A. and a station 
for the air connection 3.E. to Haiti, 
Central America, etc. It is the terininu* 
of tho chief railways of the Is. and has an 
excellent Hteamship service with the lead- 
ing Amer. and European ports. Pop. 
873,300. Tho prov. of H. has a pop. of 
1,235,900. 

Havana, Declaration of, made by the 
Pan- Amer. Conference, July 30, 1940, 
vetoing tlio transfer of the colonial 
dependencies of non-Amer. countries In 
the W. Hemisphere to other non-Amer. 
countries. The aim of the declaration was 
to prevent the seizure of Fr., Dutch, oi 
other European colonies by Germany or 
Italy. Tho Conference arranged that if 
any transfer were attempted the posses- 
sions might be jointly administered by 
the Amer. republics, at least two-thirds 
of the republics participating, until such 
time as their definitive gov. snould be 
decided by tho free determination of their 
people. Any sudden attempt at seizure 
would be met b> the U.S.A. acting in the 
defence of the continent of America. An 
other resolution reeommended marketing 
agreements, including loans to producer^ 
to keep stocks of S. Amer. commodities 
off the Ger. and Ital. mikts.— the agroe- 
ment to be financed by a 500 million 
dollar fund of the Amor. Import and Ex- 
port Bank. 

Havant, tn. of Hampshire, England, 
near the head of L&ngstono Harbour 
Near it is the Is. of Ha; ling. It has* 
brewing and tanning industries, and 
rnonufs. parchment. Pop. with Water- 
loo, 215,300. 

Havel, nv. of Central Germany, rising 
In Lake Da in beck, Mecklenburg, and 
flowing into the Elbe just above Witten 
burg after a course of 221 in. It is largelv 
canalised and joined to other rivs. and 
lakes bv canals. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, (1795-1857), Eng. 
soldier , entered the army in 1815, and went 
to India with the 13th regiment eight 
years later. Ho served iu the Burmese 
war (1824-20), and was aule-do-eamp to 
Sir Willoughby Cotton in tho Afghan war 
of 1839. During the next years he rose 
steadily In his profession, and saw much 
active service. In the Indian Mutiny, dur- 
ing the last jear of his life, he won world- 
wide rouown. Ho captured Cawnpore m 
July, and was promoted maj.-gen. ; and 
in the next lew months effected the rolief 
I of Lucknow. A few d$ys later he died. 
He had in Sept, been made K.C.B., and, 
before his death was known in this coun- 
try, was created a baronet and grunted u 

« n of £1000 a year. See life by J. G. 
man, 1800. 

Havelock the Dane, see under English 
Lit eu vTuitrc. 
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Haverfordwest, seaport of Pembroke- 
shire, S. Wales, on W. t’leddau It., 0 m. 
N.K. of Milford. It lb a contributory 
pari, and municipal bor. and a oo. of it- 
self. having a lord -lieutenant. There are 
co&l-miues. The tu. was settled by the 
Flemings in the roign of Henry I. The 
Grammar School was founded iu 16] 3 ; 
the parochial Grammar School was 
founded in 118K. Pop. 7000. 

Haverhill, (l) Mrkt. tn. in Suffolk, Kug- 
land, on the borders of Esrcx and Cam- 
bridges hire, 184 ra. S.E. of Cambridge on 
tbe Poiu. road known as tho Via Devana. 
Few relics of antiquity are left m the tn. 
as It was largely destroyed in a disastrous 
fire In in which the tine fouitoonth- 
tiftecnth -century par. church was much 
damaged ; it has since been completely 
reM .01 td and enlarged. Tho manor house, 
now the vicaiago, is of so ven tee ntJj -cen- 
tury date and contains somo tine panelling. 
To tho S.K. are some bcanty remains ot an 
earthwork known us Haverhill Castle. 
Two in. to the b. is Kedingtou with its 
church noted for its wonderful collection 
of tombs and fittings dating from tho 
thirteenth to tho nineteenth centuries. 
There are manuf*. of readv made clothing 
(dating from 1784), heavy hund-mado 
gloves, hair canvas for stiffening coat* and 
tibio mats. Other industries *ire tho 
manuf. of agrlo. implements and brushes, 
and there are albo a rope work^ and a 
large flour null. Pop. 4150. (2) Uity in 

Essex < o., Massachusetts, on 1. b. of the 
Riv. Merritnac, 33 ui. N. of Boston. It is 
connected with Bradford by a bridge. H. 
is the bp. of tho poet Whittier, who was 
educated at the academy In tho tu. The 
prm. business of tbe place is the manuf. of 
boots and shoes. Pop. 46,700. 

Haverstraw, vil. of Rockland co., New 
Yoik, U.b.A., on tho 11. Hudson, 35 m. 
N. ot New York, overhung by limestone 
cliffs. Pop. 5000. 

Havildar (Hindu hautfldar), non-com- 
missioned officer attached to a native 
rtgiuu ut in India. The rank cones pond* 
to that of a sergeant m a European regi- 
ment. 

Havre, or Le Havre, seaport in 1 rupee, 
is second in importance to Marseilles. 
It is the cap. of tho airon. in the 
dept, ot bemo Infdneure, and is situ- 
ated on the N. blue of the estuary of tiie 
Seine, being distant 1 13 m. from Puns, 
and 5o m. from Kouen. The larger poi* 
tion of the tn. btands on tho level ground 
surrounding tho estuary, but the richer 

S uarter is situated on the heights of La 
6te. Tbe basins or docks of Lo Havre 
form a triangle in shape, and are entered 
by means of the Outer Port. Tbeio oio 
nine basins, the oldest dating back to tho 
seventeenth century. In recent >cars an- 
other new entrance wus made by means of 
two breakwaters, whilst the Tancarville 
Canal permits riv, -boats to approach tho 
port direct, without attempting tho 
estuary of the Seine. The chief basins are 
the Bassln Bel lot, and the Bussin do 
i'JCure. TfcU port trades with all tho 
chief European ports, with America, 
Africa, and the W. Indies. Its chief im- 
ports are cotton, woollen goods, silk, 


wheat, sugar, and coffee, whilst its exports 
ore Fr. manufactured cloths, wino and 
spirits, and agric. and dairy produce. II. 
is noted for mechanical engineering and 
shipbuilding trades. Its name was origin- 
ally Havre de Grace, because a chapel 
was built in 1510, dedicated to Notre 
Dame do Gnloe. The chief buildings 
were the hfttel-do-villo, tho law courts, 
and tho exchange, but these and other 
buildings were seriously damaged or 
destroyed in 1944. H. was used as a base 
and place for landing troops during the 
First World War, and the Belgian Gov. 
transferred their headquarters here. 
Trade, which had decreased binco that 
War, had attained its previous standard 
prior to the outbreak of the Second W orld 
War. 

11. was occupied l»y Gcr. forces after 
tho collapse of France m J9 40. It was 
frequently bombed by the K.A.F. in 1940 
and the succeeding years, it proved a 
thorn in the Allied side during the build- 
up of the invasion forces in Normandy, 
Gcr. mine-laying aircraft and surface 
craft, based on tiie port, being awkward 
cnemie*. Attacks by Ger. light coastal 
cruft, such as * K * and * It * boats, bused 
on H. and on Cherbourg were made by the 
Uers. with n persistent e equal to that of 
their mr mine-la} mg ollort. After Cher- 
bourg tell a number of ‘ E ’ boats wore sent 
to Biost, and the chief mono* e to the Allies 
thou became concentrated at II., from 
which operations were directed primarily 
against Brit, anchorages. But successful 
attacks were mado b\ Bomber Command 
against tho docks, sulking a number of 
* E ’ boats and other cr.itt at their moor- 
ings. 11. waa cut off when tho Allies had 
crossed tho Seine (Aug. 1911), but the 
Ger. gam soil reject* d an ultimatum to 
surrender on Sept. 1 and the cit> was then 
invested by the Allies. Attac ks were 
supported by heavy aerial bombing during 
which more than 1 1 ,000 tons were dropped 
on the city, half this total being dropped 
on .Sept. JO. On Sept. JO also tho final 
ground attack was launched b> tho Brit, 
tilth Infantry Div. operating with the 
Ounadian First Army under Gen. Orerar. 
This attack was supported by naval forces 
including the battleship ft ar^nit .uni tho 
monitor hrebu s, winch bombarded Ger. 
installations with 300 round* of 15-in. 
shell. By noon on the 1 1 th the N. and E. 
outakiits of the city had been reached and 
by midday on the next day tiie city sur- 
rendered with its garrison of 7000 troop*. 
The damage done to the city waa heavy 
and widespread, churches and other 
historic buildings. Including tho threo 
museums, being destroyed. Pop. 106,900, 
orron. 322,100. 

Havre-de-Grace, city in Hartford co., 
Maryland, U.3.A., oil W. bank of bus- 
ouehanna It., 35 m. N.E. of Baltimore. 
Tb rough it passes the Wilmington and 
Baltimore railroad, Which crosses the 
Susquehanna by a steam -ferry. There 
are canning factories, flour and lumber 
mills. Pop. 1000. • 

Hawaiian Islands, of Hawaii, formerly 
the Sandwioh Islands, form a ter. of the 
United States. They consist of a chain 
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of 20 Is. In tho N. Pacific Ocean between 
18° 55'-22° 10' N. lafc. and 154° 4'-1G0° 30' 
W. long., some 9 of which are inhabited. 
Tho inhabited is. extend for about 380 rn. 
from TC.y.K. to W.N.W., whilst tho un- 
inhabited ones continue the chain for 
mtinv hundreds of ni. W.N.W. All the 
is. are of -volcanic origin, and nearly all 
of them are surrounded hy coral-reefs 
The names of the inhabited is. me 
Hawaii. Maui, with two smaller is , 
Knhoolawo mid Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, 
Kauui, and Viilmu. Hawaii Is. i« in the 
shape of an Regular triangle, the t-idcs of 
which measure 90 m.. 75 m., and 05 tn 
This is. is the chief of tho group, and it 
possesses the hugest volcano in the world, 
the Mi hum Loa (Great Mt.). This n,t. 
has been the scene of many terrible 
eruptions, the last of which in 1907, was 
attended by an earthquake. The mi. has 
a huge < rater, called Moku.iweoweo, and 
is 13,07.1 ft. high. The nit. of Khauo.i 
erupted in 1924 and earthquakes have 
been numerous. A volcanic observaton 
is situated at Kilaucn. Maui lies 20 m 
distant from Hawaii, and consists of two 
mts. connected bv the isthmus Wuiluku 
about 8 m long and G m. wide. The two 
small is. Kahoolawe and Lanai aftnid 
pasturage for sheep, and are private 
property. The is. of Molakni has a 
famous leper sett lemon t called Kalawao, 
which * r* iinsula, shut off fiorn the 
rest of the is. hv a rock wall. 2000 ft. high 
The is of Oahu is surrounded bv a coi.il 
rc<f, and lies 2‘1 ru. from Molokni. It 
is verv mountainous, with remnrkabh 
beautiful vallevs and tropical vegetation 
There me m \ craters on the lower rut* 
near tho <nist. The cap. Honolulu Is 
situated on tins is. The Federal Gov. cf 
the l T .s \ . to facilitate the protection of 
the Pacific coast and the control of the 
Panama Canal. constructed extensive 
naval work* at Pearl liar hour, about 
7 m. from Honolulu, and also mllltarv 
works at Honolulu and other places on 
the is. The div dock at Pearl Hnihnur 
naval station was opened in \ur. 1910 
Kauai is til m from Oahu, mid has born 
called the * guidon isle » on account of it*, 
fertile ground. Niihun completes tie* 
chain of inlmbltcd is., and is remarkable 
for Its coral iccf m the W. and for the 
large salt lagoons in the s. For admini- 
strati vo purposes tho Ter. of If consi-ts 
of four cos The is. of Oahu is known us 
the city and <o. of Honolulu The ic- 
inainlng cos. me Hawaii (im hiding the is 
of that name) Maui (including tho is ot 
Maui), Kahoolawe, Lanai and ull Molokai, 
except Its leper settlement; and Kauai 
(including the is. of Kauai), nnd Nlihnu 
The Molokai leper colony, where Damien 
(q.v.) worked between 1S73-188U, con- 
stitutes a fifth co. t Kalawao, which is 
controlled hv the Board of Hospitals nnd 
Settlements. The Amer. President ap- 
points the Governor ; there is a Senate of 
16 and House of Kopresoutativcs of 30 
members ; and tho Tor. pends a delegate 
to Congress. at Washington. 

The natives of Hawaii were cannibals 
in earliest times, but they became more 
civilised with the Influx of other races, and 


they owe their Christian religion and 
goner a l education to missionaries (see 
Damiew Fathkh), the flrsfc to arrive 
coming from America in 1820. The pop 
is very varied, consisting of Europeans, 
Chinese, Amors., and Jap. The climate is 
most salubrious, and the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane forms the chief trade. The is 
are very fertile and, besides the sugar 
cane, rice, pineapples, bananas, coffee and 
other tropical and subtropical products 
are largely grown. Valuable timber i*» 

r rroonrod from the vast forests. fl*'v 
lues of bloomers connect the is. with 
Atneiira, Australia, China and Japan, and 
there is an inter is. steam navigation rom 
puny. There are telephones and wholes 
telegraphy, and Honolulu is lighted by 
electricity. Hawaii has a supreme court 
and circuit courts, and elementary edu- 
cation is compulsory ami free There is 
8 normal school and a umv. (founded in 
1907). Pop. of tho is by the census of 
1930 was 388,33G, an increase of 43 9 
pei cent over 1920. 

Utstnru -Captain Cook discovered the 
H. 1. in 1778 and named the group Sand- 
wich is. after tho fourth carl of Sandwich 
then First Lord of the Admiralty ; but in 
1779 lost his life in an unimportant en- 
< ounter at Kealakekua Hay. Later some 
Brit. and other European sailors settled 
there, mcluding two men, John Young 
and Isaac Davis, who became influential 
advisers to Kiug Kameltamrha I., called 
the Great, founder of the Hawaiian State 
and monarch v. The Haw ail, ms looked 
to Hi i tain us their disinterested protector, 
as is showm hv their flag devised early in 
the last century ami consisting of narrow 
hands of red white and blue with the 
Union Jaek in the upper canton. Katne- 
hamcha dic'd in 1819 and his successor, 
Kumohameha II., disturbed over the 
changes through the growing intrusions of 
white men, resolved tu visit England tor 
advice, and with his queen, Kamamalu, 
and Polynesian retinue, landed in England 
in 1824 ; hut tho rojal pair both sue- 
cumhed to measles in London before their 
meeting with George IV. who, however, 
promised their followers that ho would 
watch over their country The Brit. Gov . 
then appointed Capt. lGchari Charlton 
of the mercantile marine to be its first 
Consul,'*! Agent for * the Sandwich, 
Fricndlv, and "miety Islands’ to reside 
at Honolulu. ( harPon, after some yetn> 
thoio, marked by sev. disputes, was suc- 
ceeded in 1841 hv Gen. Wm. Miller, with 
consular jurisdiction in all the Pacific Is. 
This change was due to a dispute tietwoen 
Charlton nud Kamebamelia III/s Amer. 
adviser, l>r Judd, over an acting consular 
appointment made by Charlton. The 
Brit c* on>. apprehensive at the attitude 
of the Hawaiian Gov., protested to Adra 
Thomas, Brit, uaval commauder-in-chiof, 
who went t apt. Lord , Geo. Paulct to 
Honolulu in H.M.S. Can/sforf to investi 
gate the position. Pali let was soon in- 
volved in a dispute with Judd, who ad 
vised tho king, pending the return from 
England of an Hawaiian envoy who hod 
gone there to lay his case before the Bnt 
Gov., to cede the is provisionally to 
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Uueon Victoria, feeling confident that of the Doe. Tho tn. is largo and well- 
the Brit. Gov. would reject the offer, paved, and contains a church, nearly 
.Tudd was right In his expectation, Adm. destroyod by flro in 1857, but now re- 
Thomas reporting that Lord Aberdeen, stored. In the park is tho ruined keep of 
tho Brit. Foreign secretary’s decision was ft thirteenth-century castle, from which a 
to tho effect that he did not think it fine view Is obtained of (ho Doe. Lord 
politic or advantageous for Great Britain Gladstone’s seat, Hawarden CAHtle, dates 
to establish a paramount influence in tho from 1572. H. has ooal-mlries, clay-fields, 
is. as against other Powers ; and such re- brick works, and potteries, aud manufs. 
raained the state of affairs until the reign- tilos, pottery, etc. St. Delniol’s Library 
mg dynasty ended with the death of and Hostel for theological students was 
Kamehamena V. in 1873. Meanwhile, in founded at H. in 1895 by Gladstone. 
1862, an Anglican bishop arrived In H. Pop. (rural dist.) 31,000 ; (mrkt. tn.) 8000. 
despite tho opposition of the Amer. Hawes, Stephen (d. c. 1523), Eng. poet 
missionaries, and, in I860, Emma, widow probably a native of .Suffolk. Educated 
of Kamehameha TV., aud a grand- at Oxford, and afterwards travelled in 
daughter of John Young and his native Europe. Was attached to tho court of 
wife, visited England us the guest of Henry VII., his knowledge of Eng. poetry 
Queen Victoria. But notwithstanding and literature procuring him an entry, 
these bonds with England, commercial His prin. work is The Passetyme of Plea- 
and agric. developments in H.. combined sure, or the UitUory of Ground? Amour e and 
with the enhanced local position won by let Bel Puce l, containing the Knowledge of 
tho Amer. missionaries through land the Sen n Si u arcs and the Course of Man *8 
ownership and business interests, resulted Life in this If orUle (1509), an elaborate 
in the United States acquiring tho para- allegory in forty-six chapters. Ho also 
mount Influence in the is. In 1874 wrote The ('onccrcyon of Stnrern (1509) 
Kalakaua was elected king as tho oamli- and Comfort of Lovers (? 1512). The 
datein favour of Amor, annexation against Temple of Class attributed bv Warton to 
tho dowager-queen, Emm i, who w.is sup- If. is ascribed to Lydgate by II. himself, 
ported bv the majority of Hawaiian^. Set W. Minto. Characteristics of htu/lish 
Great Britain opposed Amer. annexation. Poets, 1871, and J. M. Berdan, harly 
nut James G. Blaine (./.r.), Amer secretary Tudor Poetry* 1920. 

of state, informed the Brit. Gov. in 1881 Haweswatcr, lake in Westmorland, 
rhat sooner or later II. would have to England. 5 in. N. of Kendal, and forming 
« ome under Amer. protection, hut that a line cataract on the road to Penrith, 
time did not airixo until the .-n-Anicr. It is \<*ry narrow, hut deep. The eon 
war, when America sought a stronghold strut timi of an aqueduct from IT. to M.111- 
.»nd supply depdt in tho Pacific. H. Chester was begun before tho Second 
which had been an independent naiive World War ; it is Intended to provide 
kingdom till 1893 and a republic from Manchester with 100,900,000 galls, of 
IS91-9S, Mas formally annexed in 1898 water .1 dnv. 

ind became a Ter. in 1900. The post of Hawfinch ( Coccothraustes vulgaris), 
Brit. Gonsul -General In tho Pacific is now species of the Grosbeak genus and Finch 
held bv the Governor of Fiji and high family, u good deal larger than the 
f oimnissiuner for the W. Pacifii. A chaittnch. The male bin! ha-s brown and 
plebiscite held in the is. in 1940 on the black marking** on tho head, black wing 
issue whether tho Tor. should apply for quills, and a white tip of the tall, and the 
statehood resulted in a majority of two neck crossed at tho hack by a broad band 
to one in favour of statehood, which, if of ash colour. It is a timid bird and 
accepted, would have made ll. the for tv- perches on the topmod branches of trow, 
ninth State of the U.S.A. But in Dec. where It commands a good outlook, and is 

1941 the Jnp. launched their sudden und not easily discovered. Tho ne-*t is built 
treacherous attack bv plane and sub- in lichen -covered trees, of twigs and 
marine on Peail llarbourand II. tine ho- mosses. Its food consists of tho fruit of 
name a pawn in the world eoniliel (sfr the pine, hornbeam, plum, cherry, haw- 
Pearl Hvrijolk). By the summer of thorn, laurel, holly, etc. It is abundant 

1942 the Jap. had completed preparation-, in S. Euiope, and is distributed In tho 
for nn attempt to capture Midway Is. as a temperate ports of Asia. It is not un- 
stopping stone to an nssAult on H. ( hid common in some parts of England, but In 
tbo deci-ivo Amer. air-naval victory off Scotland Is very rare. 

Midway is. (June 3-«, 1912) averted the Hawick, par. in the S.W. of Uoxburgh- 
danger for tho rest of tho war. shire, Scotland, 52 in. by rail S.S.E. of 

Tne pop. of the Ter. of II. i-» 525,190 Edinburgh, and 45 m. N.N.E. of Carlisle. 
(Honolulu Co. ami city, 268,900 ; if await The tn. adapts its topographical arrange- 
Co. 73,800 ; Maui Co 55,900 ; Kauai Co rnont to tho course of the rfvs. Teviot and 
35,100). In 1940 some 80,000 of tho pop. Sliirig, a handsome bridge being built 
were aliens. The land area in the is. Is across the former. II, is a place of groat 
6435 sq. ni. Prin. cities— Honolulu on antiquit >, traces of which arc seeu in tho 
tho is. of Oahu, ,with a pop., in 1947, of Moat, an artificial earthen mound, and in 
268,900 : Hilo (on Hawaii) 29,100, until part of Tower Hill, at one time the peel- 
the Second World War, was Jap. and will tower of the Douglas family, and later a 
proliahly remain so. residence of tho duchess of Monmouth. 

Hawarden, or Harden, mrkt. tu. and H. is the seat of a woollen manuf., the 

8 ar. of Flintshire, N. Wales, 7 m. W. of earliest branch seeming to be that of 
faeeter, and 195 m. N.W. of London. It carpets, estab. in 1752. The fabrics 
is connected by a railroad with tho banks principally made are hosiery, drugget. 
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checks, tartan, etc. The Common Riding, 
a traditional festival, is held annually. 
Stobs, a military camp, is 3 m. to the S. 
Pop. 17,200. 

Hawk, term applied in a general way to 
all the diurnal birds of prey with the ex- 
ception of vultures and eagles. Of the 
Hs. proper, the chief Brit, species are 
members of the genus Areipiter, the gos- 
hawk and sparrowhawk. Hs. are dis- 
tinguished bv their short wings, and not 
particularly strong beaks. See also Fal- 
< ONRY. 



HAWK 

/ ett sparrowhawk ; rtgnf, goshawk 


Hawkbit, genus ihotanual name Leon 
todnn) of plants of the order Oompositu. 
allied to tht dandelion Tluee spouoh 
are found in Britain. It has lnrge \cllow 
dowers and long leaves. 

Hawk-Eagle, species of hawk of sttmlli-h 
size, belonging to l he genera Spitziu tun and 
Morphuns ; nntrves of warm climates, ami 
often very beautiful lu form and colom 
Some Bpeeies are piovided with well 
developed crests which extend backwards 
from the crown of the head. Ad Indian 
species 19 called * peacock kdlur * and is 
exceedingly d« structure to gumchuds of 
every description ; and in Afrit a there h 
a species 31 in long. lis. are oftm 
termed ‘crestui eagles/ the crest being 
best seen In a spec u*s of Morphines froi i 
Guiana, though it is absent In a bird of the 
genus A isos' tus in India 

Hawke, Sir Edward, Baron Hawke of 
Lowton ( 1 7 in Kl), Eng. adni., b. ill Lon- 
don ; entered tho tiavy in 1720, becoming 
commander in 1733. In 1744 ho dis 
tlnguished himself in tho action off Toulon, 
commanding tho Uertnck , one of the ftw 
ships proptrlv linndled. In 1747 he be- 
came a rcar-adm., and gained a vutnrv 
ovor the Fr. otT Finisterro. For this st r- 
vice bo woa knighted and became M.l\ 
for Bristol the samo year. He became an 
adin. in 1757. His chief fame was gained 
in 175!) after his attack on Marshal ( ’on- 
flan In Qulheron Bay, which resulted in 
the destruction of tho Fr. lleot, and the 


collapse of their invasion scheme. In 
170G be was made first lord of the Ad- 
miralty and created Baron H. for life. 
See M. Burrows, Life of Hawke, 1883. 

Hawke, Martin Bladen, seventh Baron 
(1800-1938), Eng. cricketer. For the 
record period of twenty-eight years he 
captained the Yorkshire co. eleven ; also 
led teams in Australia (1889-92 ; 1894-95) 
and in S. Africa (1895-96). 

Hawker, Robert Stephen (1803-75), Eng. 
poet and antiquary, 6. at Stoke Damerei, 
near Plymouth, Devonshire, eldest son of 
J. 3. Hawker, vicar of Stratton, Cornwall, 
Educated at Cheltenham Grammar School 
and Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1827 
he earned oil the Newdigate prize, was 
ordained in 1831, and became vicar of 
Morwcnstow on tho Cornish const In 1834. 
He laboured here for forty years, during 
which period he rebuilt the vicarage, re- 
stored the c burch, and built a school. His 
theological views were mainly those of the 
tracts riann. n/s ballads were direct and 
simple In style and composed m tho true 
spiilt of antiquity. None is better known 
than his spirited ballad based on the 
old Cornish i drain, ‘ And shall Trelawnoy 
die ? * Other of his poetical pieces are 
7 fndrils by Reuben (1821), Records of the 
II estem Snore (1822), Reeds Shaken with 
the Hind (1843), Quest of the Sangrael 
(18154), Footprints of Former Men in 
('ornuaU (189.4). See S. Baring Gould, 
The Vicar of Moru enstnw, ls7>, C. E 
ll\les. Life and Letters of Robert Stephen 
llnwker , 1905 ; M. F. Burrows, I^ybert 
Stephen Ilairker : A Study of hi* Thought 
and 1'actry, 1926 ; and M. I ollm's novel. 
Su/ct and Twenty, 1875, m which II.’- 
character is delineated under the name of 
(’anon Tremaine 

Hawkers and Pedlars, itinerant dealer- 
engaged in the business of carrying their 
goods lor «*nio from place to place. The 
trade h regulated under special su pervision 
of the legislature, this being made neces- 
sary by the opportunities afforded dealer* 
with no fixed domicile of evading respon- 
sibility and practicing fraud. By the 
Act of 1871, a pedlar is a person who «olls 
articles, travelling w ltbout a horse or other 
hcasb, and certificates are supplied, to 
tho«e desirous of carrying on the trade of 
a pedlar in good faith, by the ihlof officer 
of the police of the dfst. for which they are 
asked. The Hawkers Act, 18^8, defines a 
hawker as one who travels with a horse, or 
other beast, bearing or drawing a burden. 
A single act of selling does not constitute 
a pedlar, and persons who travel about 
flecking orders for goods, as agents, sellers 
of fish, fruit, victuals, and exposing goods 
for sale in a public tnrkt., do not come 
under the category. The fee for a pedlar’s 
certificate is 5s., and a hawker’s licence 
can be taken out at a cost of 12. 

Hawkes Bay, or Walroa. in New Zea- 
land, N. In., between , Auckland and 
Wellington, on the E. coast. It is en- 
closed on the N.E. by Mahla Peninsula, 
and extends S. to Cape Alata-mawi, a 
total distance of About 60 m. In 1769 
Cook entered it in the Endeavour , and in 
1348 it was occupied by European-. 
H. B. receives spy, considerable streams. 
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Hawkesbury, ono of tho chief riva. of 
New 8. Wales Australia, (lowing eastward 
and formed by tho union of tho Nepean 
and Grose Rivs. The united stream 
forms the N., W. f and K. boundaries of 
Cumberland co., and, after a course of 
about 60 m, eastwards falls into Broken 
Bay. It is navigable for vessels of 100 
tons, but is liable to great and rapid in- 
undations, produced by the fall of min on 
the Bine Mts. Its banks consist of fine 
alluvial soil. In 1889 railway connection 
between Adolaide and Brisbane was <om- 
pleted by a bridge over tho riv. Total 
length, 330 in. 

Hawkesworth, John (e. 1715-73), Eng. 
miscellaneous writer of humble parentage, 
b. in London. In 1714 ho succeeded Dr. 
Johnson as compiler of tho (tenth man's 
Mat mine. In 1752 he started with John- 
son ’ml others The Adventurer. If. was 
the editor, and of the 140 papers, wrote 
sonic seventy-two or so. In 1755 he pub. 
The W orks of Jonathan Swift, with his- 
torical notes and explanations, and pro- 
pared the account of Capt. Cook’s first 
voyage, forming part of his own pub.. 
Voyages. He also wroto an oratorio. 
The Fall of Egypt (1774), sov. essays, and 
«ome plays. 

* Hawkeye State,* see low \. 

Hawkhurst, par. partly in Kent and 
partly in Sussex, England, 12 m. N.W. by 
W. of Rve, by rail. Pop. 3000. 

Hawking, see Falconry. 

Hawkins, Sir Anthony Hope (1863- 
1933), Eng. author whose pseudonym was 
* Anthony Hope * ; second son of Rev. 
E. C. Hawkins, vicar of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. Ho began to write early, 
but It W'as not until he pub. The Dolly Dia- 
logues (1891) that ho became generally 
known. The best of his many books, aro 
The Prisoner of Zenda (1894), The King's 
Mirror (1899), Quisant/ (1900), and 
Sfcontl String (1910). A master of 
dialogue, he designed a largo poitrait- 
gallerv of Interesting characters from 
music hall singers to statesmen. His 
Pristmir of Zenda added to the langunge a 
new adjective, * Ruritanian,’ whose use Is 
to (|»ialif\ modern gov. and to make it as 
like go\. in the Dark Ages as possible, for 
the «ake of picturesqueness. R. was 
knighted in 191«. His later work in- 
cludes* A Young Man's Ytar (191'*), 
Captain Dieppe (1918), Beaumaroy [Joins 
from the Wars (1919), Lucinda (1920), 
Little Tiger (192 >), Memories and A oUs 
(1927). Ills plays include The Adventure 
of Liviy Ursula and Pilkerton's Pierage. 
See Sir O. Mallet, Anthony Hope and 7/m 
Boohs , 1933 

Hawkins, Sir Henry, Baron Brampton 
(1817-1907), Eng. judge, b. at HitUiui, 
Hertfordshire, ami educated at Bedford 
School. In 1839 entered at tho Middle 
Temple. Called to tho Bar m 1843 and 
Joined the home circuit and Hertfordshire 
sessions. Took silk in 1 S58,and for the ne\t 
eighteen years was one of the most promin- 
ent leaders at the Bar. fie was engaged 
In many in portant cases ; bis well -chosen 
language and lively intelligence succeeded 
fa winning for him the verdicts of juries. 
lH 1876 appointed judge of the High Court 


of Justice : knighted and transferred to 
the Exchequer I)iv. the same year. IT. 
figured In the TIchborno trials and many 
others of equal Importance. As a criminal 
judge he had fow equals, though Sir 
Edward Clarke, If.C., in The Story of My 
Life (1918), severely criticises his conduct 
as a Judge with some justification. The 
so-called Reminiscences of II., i>ub. in 2 
vols. In 1904, contain some amusing 
anecdotes ; but tbe vols. are clearly the 
work of the editor, Richard Harris, the 
wlttv Q.O. who wto to the very entertain- 
ing Hints on Advocacy (1th ed.), 1880. 

Hawkins, or Hawkyns, Sir John 
(1532-95), Eng. seaman and naval com- 
mander, 6. at Plymouth. While quite a 
vonng man ho made scv. voyages, and was 
tho first Englishman to traffic In slaves. 
Tn 1573 ho was made navy treasurer, and 
knighted as a reward for his services 
against tho Armada in 1588. In tho 
mustering of the Eng. fleet to defend the 
country against the .Spaniards, H. was 
capt. of the Victory. While ftt Plymouth 
he served under Drake, and wns a member 
of tho council of war. In 1594 ho served 
In an expedition, ordered to tho W. Indies 
under the command of Drake, to the Sp. 
Main, but died at sea off Porto Rico. He 
left one son. Sir Richard H., al*o a naval 
commander. His True Declaration of the 
troublesome royadge of M. John Hawkins 
to the parties of Oni/ma and the W r est 
Indies, was pub. in loftl). 

Hawk-moth, species of Lopidoptera 
belonging to the family Sphingidre, some- 
times also known as ’sphinx-moth,* the 



namo being derived from the resemblance 
shown in tho caterpillar stage to tho 
Egyptian Sphinx. 33io moths belonging 
to tilth family are all large and dull 
coloured, with a long proboscis, a small 
hinder pair of wings, and long and pointed 
body. Tho caterpillars are smooth and 
striped, and usually furnished with an 
erect horn at the binder end. Allied 
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species are the privet H., the pine H., pirates (1620-21). See hl« Obsermimm m 
the deathshead moth, and the humming- his Voyage into the South Sea e, with bio- 
bird H. graphy by Sir O. E. Markham, 1878. 

Hawkshaw, Sir John (1811-91), Eng. Haworth, moorland vi). and par. in the 
Engiuecr, b. at Leeds in the W. Elding of W. Riding of Yorkshire in the Keighley 
Yorkshire. He constructed various docks, div., 9 m. N.N.W. of Halifax. It has an 
Holyhead Harbour, the Severn tunnel area of about 10,540 ace. Charlotte 
(1887), Charing Cross and Cannon Street Bronte, the novelist (1816-55) and her 
railway stations and bridges, and part sisters resided here from their earliest 
of the Underground Railway of London, years, and descriptions of the moorland 
lie was for a time engineer to the Man* scenery are to be found In their novels, 
Chester and Leeds Railway ; and later on notably Withering Heights , by Emily 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Bronte. The old church of H. has been 
Hawksmoor, Nioholas (160 1-1 736), Eng. ruthlessly demolished, but the graves of 
architect, b. at K. Drayton, Nottingham- Charlotte and Emily Bronte are in the 
shire, and at the earlv age of eighteen ob* churchyard. The parsonage, where they 
tained employment under Sir Christopher lived, is now the Bronte museum. Pop. 
Wren. He became deputy -surveyor of 6000. 

the works at Greenwich Hospital in 170*). Hawthorn (O.E. haga-, hceg-, or hege- 
Through Wren he obtained tho post of thorn), genus of shrub or small tree be- 
clerk of the works at Kensington Palace, longing to the species Cratagus, numbering 
an office which ho held till 1715. He also about fifty, bearing fruit resembling to 
assisted Wren to tho erection of St. Paul’s miniature that of the Apple, and therefore 
Cathedral from its commencement to its belonging to the natural order Rosooefs, 
completion in 1710. Under Sir J. Van- with spiny branches and alternate, simple 
brugh ho was also assistant surveyor at or lobed leaves, smooth and shining The 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire (17 10-1 0). flowers are sweet-scented, white, with a 
At Oxford U. was employed from an early sometimes reddish tinge, and grow to flat- 
period, and much of his work is seen there topped clusters. The H. Is a native of the 
at tho difterent colleges. At the close of N. temperate regions, especially America. 
Anne’s reign he took a large part in the Hiid is represented in tho Brit. Isles by the 
building of fifty new London churches H., whitethorn, or may. It thrives beet 
See H. S. Ooodhart-Hondol, A uholas in dry soils, and may be propagated from 
Hau A wwr* 1921. seeds or cuttings. 

Hawuweeu, n* TTteranum, genus of Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1801-61), novel- 
plants of the natural order Compo-itrc 1st, is by common consent the greatest of 
They are a perennial species ot herb-., | all Amer. writers of fiction. He was b. at 
characterised by yellow, orange, or ml bale in. Mass.. July 4, bis ancestor* being 
flowers. Tho oiange II., a native of among the first settlers. Educated at 
Europe, is frequently cultivated in gardens Bowdoin College to Maine, he there met 
by reason of its handsome blooms. The and won tho friendship ot H. W Loog- 

{ jlant is vorv lmiry, having a tuft of oblong fellow, afterwards to become celebrated as 
eaves at the base. It 1 h quite a pest in one of the greatest Amer. poets. Highest- 
tho meadows and pastures of New Yoik kuowu works are Twice-Told Tales (two 
state, and can only bo ovcrcomo b\ -.cries, 1837, 1842), Aloises from an Old 
cultivation. Manse (1846), The Scarlet Letter (1850), 

Hawkwood, Sir John de ( d . 1391), Eng The House with the Seven Guides ( 1 851 ), The 
soldier find captain, b. at Slblc Ilcding Ilhthedule Romance (1852), and The Marble 
ham in Essex. He won both renown and Faun (1866). While his earlier work won 
riches as a condottiere in Italy, where hi the praises of the critics, it secured for 
was known as Giovanni L*Acuto. llcdi*- the author no recognition from the pub- 
tinguished himself at Cr^oy and Poitn is. lie, which was first attracted to his booky 
and was knighted by Edwaid III. From when he pub. Tht Sennit Letter , a story of 
1363 ouward lie fought in the it. wars on New England in tho seventeenth century, 
different sides, and w*as finally porsuod* d The admirable picture of the place and the 
to fight the battles of Florence for an spirit of the age, the ttogic story so well 
ann. pension. See J. T. Leader and G. unfolded, wa^ at once acclaimed as the 
Marcutti's life (trans. by Mrs. Leader masterpiece it \> still acknowledged to bo. 
Scott), 1889. lb Ls dark and gloomy, as a tale of humAn 

Hawkyns, Sir John, sec II aw ki vs. frailty and sorrow must be, and It would 

Hawkyns, Sir Richard (c. 1562-1622), be painful to read were it not that the 
Eng. naval commander, son of Adm Mr author so clearly shows that there is light 
John H. He served under Drake, and beyond. Ad mu able as are II. *s other 
took part in tho defeat of the Ain ad«i books, and especially The Home of the 
(Aug. 1588) and m tho subsequent de-c< »it Seven Gables, The Scarlet I^eUer stands 
on the Portuguese coast in 1596. Tlueo apart, and above, all his works. Most ot 
years later he sailed iu tho Uainty on a blh fiction deals with the problems of evil 
voyage round the world. He tom lied and siu and their devastating effect upon 
Brazil, passed the Straits of Magellan, and humau conscience, in large measure a sort 
took and plundered Valparaiso, but was of inheritance from his long line of Puritan 
defeated and wounded after a hard fight forefathers. In the later years of his life 
in SAn Mateo Bay, and imprisoned in lie held a consular appointment in Liver- 
Spain t ill 1 602, when lie was ransomed and pool. Sec lives by H. s son, Julian, 1 885 ; 
knighted. Later he became vice-ad m. of II. James, 1883 ; M. D. Conway, 1890 ; 
Devon and second-in-command in Sir O. E* Woodborry, 1902 ; and C. Mather, 
Robert Mansell’s fleet against the Algerine Sathaniel Hawthorne, .4 Modest Man 
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1940: L. S. Hall, Hawthorne , Actor of 
Society, 1944. 

Hawtrey, Sir Charles Henry (1858-1923), 
ting, actor-manager and playwright ; non 
of the Rev. John H., an Eton master. H. 
was first and foremost a racing man, but 
he achieved success both in England and 
In the U.S.A. as a first-class comedian, 
Took loading parts in : The Man from 
Blankley's; The Private Secretary : The 
Wile Damosel; The Naked Truth; in- 
constant George : General John Regan ; 
and Ambrose Appleiohn*s Adventure . 

Hawtrey, Edward Craven (1 789-1 8G2), 
headmaster and provost of Eton College, 
b. at Burnham, near Eton. Entered the 
school, with which his family had been 
connected for nearly 300 years, in 1799. 
See life by T. Thackeray, 1890. 

Hay : (l) Mrkt. tn. and par. in Brocon- 
shiic, Wales, 20 m. W. of Hereford, on the 
Wye, and 12 m. S. of New Radnor. Pop. 
1300. (2) Post tn. and cathedral city of 

New South Wales, Waradgery co. f in the 
middle of the Kivorina dist., 70 in. N. of 
Deniliqnin. Pop. 3000. (3) A riv. of 

Alberta, Canada, descending from the E. 
side of the Rocky Mts., and fiowing into 
the Great Slave Lake, 350 m. in length, 
and navigable for 140 in. 

Hay, Sir George ( fl . 1456), Scottish poet 
and translator. In youth, in Franco, 
chamberlain to Charles VII. Returned 
about 1445. He resided with earl of 
Caithness and made trans. from Fr. for 
him. The prose consists of three books 
dealing with battles, chivalry, and 
princes’ duties : found in MS. in the 
library of Sir Walter Scott. The poetry 
also is a translation from the Fr. — 29,000 
Scottish verses, called The links of the 
Conqueror Alexander the Great . 

Hay, James (d. 1636), Brit, diplomat, 
accompanied James I. to England. Be- 
came earl of Carlisle, the first Scotsman 
to be created an Eng. peer. Ills previous 
titles were those of Baron FI. and Vis- 
count Doncaster. The king employed 
him In sev. embassies, notably to France 
to negotiate a marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Henrietta Maria. 

Hay, John (1838-1935), Amer. states- 
man and author, 6. at Salem, Indiana. 
He was one of tho private secretaries to 
President Lincoln, 1861-65. In 1879-81 
he became first assistant secretary of 


state. In 1897, on the Inauguration of 
President McKinley, H. was appointed 
ambassador to Great Britain, becoming 
subsequently secretary of state. After 
the war with Spain of 1898, he directed 
the peace negotiations. Among his most 
notable achievements were the II ay- 
Pauncefote treaty (q.v.) with Great 
Britain In 1901, and the settlement of the 
AJaskan boundary dispute between the 
U.S.A. and Canada in 1903. Ho pub. : 
Pike County Ballads (1871), of which the 
most famous are 4 Little Breeches ’ and 
* Jim Bludso*; •Castilian Days (1871); 
a vol. of poems (1890) ; Abraham Lincoln 
(1890) In conjunction with G. Nicolay, 
etc. See Jdaresses of John Hay , 1906 ; 
Letters from John Hay and Extracts from 
his Diary, 1908 ; W. Thayer, The Life 
and Letters of John Hay, 1915. 


Hay and Ensilage. Hay Is composed 
of the stems and leaves of grasses, mown 
and dried for use as fodder. Tho object 
of the farmer in haymaking is to preserve 
the hay for winter use in a condition most 
nearly resembling the grass in its natural 
state, no preserving its nutritive vnlue. 
To ensuro this, the mowing should he 
done when the plants contain the largest 
amount of gluten, sugar and other soluble 
matter ; this occurs when the grass is in 
flower. For the operation of mowing, 
dry sunny weather is required. After 
cutting, the grass Is tedded, that is, 
shaken evenly abroad over the ground, on 
the first day, and afterwards put into 
small heaps, or * cocks,* for the night. On 
the second and third day the same process 
is applied and if the weather has re- 
mained propitious, the hay should then be 
ready for staoki ng. A haymaking or 4 ted- 
ding * machine, drawn by a horse, is 
adopted for use on a large farm. Tho 
following table gives the average con- 
stituents of clover hay and meadow liar 
of averago quality; percentage in each 
case : — 

Clover Meadow hnv 


Dry matter 

. 83-0 

84 -00 

Nitrogen 

. 2-40 

1 -50 

Mineral ash 

. 7-00 

6 ■ 50 

Phosphoric 
acid . 

. 0-57 

0* 10 

Potash . 

. w.o 

1 *1>0 


Tho hay crop In Great Britain and Ireland 
for tho five years 1926-30. averaged 13 
million tons, and In 1946 it was nlmost 
7 million tons. The production per acre 
in 1914 was 1-15 tons, in J928-J0 2*1 
tons, nnd in 1946 2-4 tons {see also Gnash 
Lands). 

Ensilage Is the name given to tho prac- 
tice of preserving green food for cattle in 
4 silos ’ or pits. Tho practice of 4 caching * 
stores, etc., iu such pits is vcr> old, but It 
was not till comparatively recent years 
that the Idea of using them for the preser- 
vation of fodder was carried out. The 
4 silos * used should he at least 1 5 ft. deep, 
and both air-tight and water-tight ; an 
erection above the ground is sometimes 
used instead of a pit. Crops w T hicb ore 
suitable for ensilage are grass, clovor, 
vetch, oats, rye. maize, etc. Ensilage 
forms a wholesome and nutritious food 
for cattle, and a verv good substitute for 
root crops. Cows fed on ensilage give 
quite as good milk as wheu fed on anv 
other vs riety of fodder, and it is calculated 
that a larger number of cattle can be sup- 
ported on a certain area by the use of en- 
silage than by the use of green crops. 
See rt. F. Armstrong, British Grasses and 
their employment in Agriculture , 1937. 

Hayange (Ger. Hayingen), tn. of Pranoe, 
In tho dept, of Moselle, 16 m. N.N.W. of 
Metz, on the It. Fenoch. There are iron- 
mines nnd metallurgical industries. Pop. 
10,300. 

H&yaseoa, Jorge, see Em ko a ray y 
Er/ARriRKfc, JOflK. 

Hayashi, Tadasu, Count (1850-1913), 
Jap. statesman, 5. at Tokyo ; sent to 
England by the Tokugawa Gov. among 
the first batch of students. He had much 
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to do with the modern rise of Japan, and 
Hgurod in the revolutionary movement. 
Ho obtained office In 1871, and rapidly 
rose to the front rank : serving as vice- 
minister of foreign affairs r and then being 
appointed to represent his country — first 
in Poking, thon In St. Petersburg, and 
finally In London. He was created vis- 
count for his services in negotiating the 
first Anglo-Jap. Alliance. Throughout 
the Russo- Jap. War be remained In Lon- 
don. He returned to Tokyo in 1 900 ; and 
was created a count in 1907, for services 
performed during tho Russo-Jap. War. 
He trans. many Eng. works into Jap. 
and was author of For His People (1903). 
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Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809). Austrian 
composer, son of a vil. wheelwright nt 
Rohrau, Austiia. At the age of twelvo he 
became a chorister at Vienna, receiving 
at the same time some Instruction in the 
violin and pianoforte. After studying 
under Porpora, he produced with great 
success, when only twenty years old, h.s 
first opera. The I)eml on Two Slick s 
(1752) ; this was followed by a set of trios 
aud his first Important quartet, all o f 
which earned tho usual censure of pedantic 
critics for 4 contrapuntal errors,* and 
4 daring innovations.' In 1758 ho met 
Princo Antony Esterhazy, and two years 
later was appointed leader of his excellent 
orchestra. He remained under the fam- 
ily's patronage for thirty years, during 
which time he composed a prodigious 
quantity of orchostrol and chamber musio, 
some operas, and also the music to the 
4 Seven Words on the Cross,' afterwards 
brought out as an oratorio in 1801. On 
the aoath of Prince Nicholas Esterhazy 
(1790), U. accepted Salomon's Invitation 


to appear in London as conductor of his 
own compositions ; and he remained until 
1795, composing meanwhile, amongst 
others of nis finest works, the Twelve 
Symphonies, perhaps the best of the 120 
or more that he wrote ; also, the degree of 
Mus. Don. was conferred on him by Ox- 
ford. On his return to Vienna ( 1795 ), he 
began work on the Creation, which he com- 
pleted in 1 798 ; a few weeks later its first 

{ lerformance caused an immense sensation 
n Vienna, and before long it had travelled 
round half Europe. Three years later he 
produced his last important work, a splen- 
did setting of a version of Thomson's 
Season s. U. was a composer of amazing 
fecundity ; in addition to the 120 sym- 
phonies, he left twenty operas and 
eighty quartets, and a vast number of 
concertos, trios, and sonatas, wherein he 
developed with admirable symmetry the 
sonata form of Emanuel Bach. He was 
tho first to detach music from religious 
ceremonial and to give It a purely secular 
significance as an absolute art, and his 
musio is the expression of a nature at once 
genial, devotional, warm, and vivacious. 
See lives and studies by C. F. Pohl, 1875- 
1882 (completion by H. Botstiber, 1927) . 
J. Outhbert Hadden, 1902 ; K. Geiringer. 
1948 ; Rosemary Hughes (Master Musi- 
cians), 1950. 

Hay dock, in. in Lancashire, England, 
3| in. E.N.E. of St. Helens. Has ex- 
tensi vo collieries and iron foundries. Pop 
10,500. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert (1780-1816). 
Eng. painter, b. at Plymouth, England, 
chiefly noted for his historical paint- 
ings. A man of indomitable high -flaming 
energy and industry and full of a con- 
viction of bis own power, which, however, 
was not justified. But tho most dis- 
tinguished spirits of the time were among 
his friends, especially Keats. He suffered 
a heavy disappointment in the rejection 
of his historical cartoons for the decoration 
of tho new Houses of Parliament. Among 
his works are : 4 Christ's Entry into 

Jerusalem ' (now at Philadelphia), the 
fruit of six years’ labour ; 4 The Raising of 
Lazarus 4 ; and 4 The Judgment of 
Solomon 4 (In tho National Gallery). H.'s 
lifelong struggle u ith debt so preyed upon 
his mind that lie became unablo to paint, 
and died by his own hand. Probably bis 
chief title to the regard of posterity was 
that ho was mainly instrumental in get- 
ting the prc-eiiiinenco of the Elgin 
marbles among the works of the sculptor's 
art acknowledged in the teeth of hostile 
cliques, and their acquisition for the 
nation secured. See S. Colvin, Keats. 
1887 ; G. Poston, /?. R. Haydon and hie 
Friends , 1905 ; and E. George, The Life 
and Death of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
1949. 

Haydon Bridge, ecclcs. par. in North 
wnberlnnd, 0 in. N.W. of Hexham. It 
has smelting works, Iron and brass 
foundries, and cool and lead rninos. Pop 
2500. 

Haye. La, see TJaqve. 

Hayes, Catharine (1690-1726), murder- 
ess, nee Hall, b. near Birmingham. She 
married John n., a carpenter, at the early 
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age of sixteen, and soon after they left 
Birmingham they set up a small shop in 
Tyburn, taking in lodgers. With the 
help of two Of them — Wood and Billings 
— she murdered her husband in Mureh 
1726, and was arrested a few weeks later. 
At the trial she pleaded ‘ not guilty/ but 
was convicted and sentenced to be burnt. 
Wood and Billings were hanged. See 
W. M. Thackeray, * Catharine ’ in Fraser' s 
Magazine , 18:19-40. 

Hayes, Catherine (1825-61), Irish 
operatic and ballad soprano, fc. at 
Ithneriek. isho studied at Dublin, and 
frequently appeared at concerts thorn 
In 1842 she went to Paris, where she 
studied under Manuel Garcia, mid on his 
advice proceeded thence to I tali, where 
she was engaged at the It. Opera House. 
In 1849 she came to Kngland and made 
hei dflbut at Covent Garden in Linda di 
Chamouni. 

Hayes. Isaac Israel (1832-81 b Amer. 
Arctic explorer. In 1800 01 ho con- 
ducted an Arctic expedition, and eight 
years later another, fully described In his 
work. The Land of Desolation (1871). lie 
rtl«o pub. An An'tic Boat Journey (1800), 
and The Open polar Ben (1867). 

Hayes, Patriok Joseph (1807 19 18), 
Ainer. caidinal ; b. in New Yoik, son ot 
Daniel H. Graduated Manhattan College, 
1S8S. Priest, 1S92. Chancellor of New 
York, 1903. D.I)., Home, 1904 Pres.. 

Catholic College, 1903-14. Domestic pre- 
late to Pope, 1907. Auxiliary Bi-diop of 
New York, 1914. Hector, St. Stephens 
church, Oct. 1915. Catholic chaplain- 
bishop, U.5.A. Army and Navy, 1917. 
Archbishop of New York, 1919 < ’ordinal 

1921. 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard (1822-93), 
nineteenth President of the U.S.A. He 
graduated at Kenyon College, Ohio, in 
1842, and practiced law in Cincinnati from 
1 8 19 to 1 80 1 . At the outbreak of the Ci\ ll 
war in 1*01, he was appointed mai of a 
volunteer regiment, ana saw active ser- 
vice in Virginia. He retired as a in.i j.-gen. 
In 18(»> he was, elected as a congressman 
from Ohio, and was governor of tlml state 
in 1807, 1MPJ aud 1875. Tn 1870 the 
Republicans nominated him for President 
against the Democratic nominee, the re- 
form governor of New York, Suniucl J. 
Tilden (</.v.). As President H. stood like 
a rock against the < orruptionisis, devoted 
bis efforts to refouning the civil service 
system and the reni motion of spot |e pay- 
ment. He left the white House as lie 
entered it>--an honest, hard-working 
public servant. AVr W. D. Howells, life 
(J It, B, Hayes, 1870 ; and J. Q Hownid, 
Life, Public Berner s, and Belief Speech* s, 
1876 . 

Hayes, (1) Urban (list, of Middles, 
England, 13 m. W. of London. Manufs. 
aircraft, gramophones and printing 
presses. Pop. (with Harlington), 54,700. 
( 2 ) Vil. of Kent, Kngland, 2 m. S of 
Bromley* with a large common. V\ rn. 
Pitt, the younger was born here and his 
father, the earl of Chatham, died here. 
Pop. 5000. 

Hay-fever, condition of discomfort, 
which occurs about the time of hay har- 


vest. It is characterised by running ol 
the nose and eyes, from Irritation of 1 he 
nose and air passages by grass pollen, 
chiefly coming from Timothy grass June 
grass, orchard grass, sweet vernal and 
meadow foxtail. In severe eases strict 
or absolute avoidance of the hay crop 
or other cause is necessary. As, how- 
ever. Ihe attack is either Induced or 
aggravated by want of tone In the system, 
benefit always results from alteration of 
the mode of life and attention to minute 
details of hvgiene. But prevention is 
more important than euro. The nose 
and oir passages arc benefited bv hxal 
upplh ations, Mich as douches of bone 
and, alum, common salt, sprays con- 
taining ephedune. Good results follow 
Mieemo treatment when it Is begun early. 
Having regurd to the troublesome nature 
of the condition, it is advisable to have 
the nose examined for physical defects 
which may be amenable to treatment. 

Hayingen, see IIayamje. 

Hayle, small seaport tn. of Cornwall, 
England, on St. Ives Bay. The harbour 
has a depth of about 11-20 ft. at high 
water. Tin mining and smelting are 
carried on. Pop. 910. 

Hayles Abbey, ruins of a Cistercian 
Abbey, situated 2 m. N.E. of Winchcomb 
aud 10 m. N.K. of (. heltenhain, Glouces- 
tershire, England, at the foot of the Ools- 
wolds. The abbov was founded in 1210 
by Richard, ea»*I of < oinwall and king of 
the Bouians, brother to Henry III. In 
1270 the monks were presented with a 
phial rontainlng the ’ Blood of Hayles/ 
which attracted numerous pilgrims until 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Onl> 
a few walls, and notahh homo of the 
pointed bays of the cloisters, are now 
remaining, but the foundations of the 
great church have been carefully indi- 
cated by the planting ol >ew hedges. 
There is a museum containing a collection 
of hotv^es, early tiles, and other idles of 
the abbev . 

Hayley, William (1 7 l r >-1 820), friend 
and biograplm ot the poet Cow per, b, 
at (Inchest* r ; educated ftt Eton and at 
Timit.v ( ollcgc, (Jam bridge. Studied law 
for a short time, but abandoned it tor a 
life of htei.irv case. Ho won fame b> Ida 
An Ajihcvi/ on History, etc. (1780), An 
Essay on Painting (1781), An Essay on 
Epic Pot fry, etc. (1782) mid his poem 
m six e autos, The Triumph of Temper 
(17S1). His most memorable work is his 
Life of ( 'on per ( 1 803 01) II . also wrote 
plays, a number of works in prose ; lives 
of Mdlon (1790) and Romney (1809). 
Ilfs own Memoirs were pub. in 1823. 

Hayman, Francis (1708-76), Eng. 
painter, ft. at Kxftor. Worked as a 
scene-painter at Drury Lane Theatre, 
Also became known as a designer by his 
Illustrations to Air T. Hanmer’s ed. of 
Shakespeare, and for Congreve’s poems, 
Smollett’s Don Qnixpte, and the Sp< ctntor, 
1747. IIo occupies an important place 
in Eng. art as one of the founders of the 
Royal Academy. 

Haymarket Squat* Riot, riot In Hay- 
market Suuare, Chicago. 1880, in which 
seven policemen were killed and sixty 
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wounded by a bomb when dispersing an 
anarchist meeting. A number of an- 
archists were hanged. 

Haymarket Theatre, London theatre 
standing in tho Haymarket, opposite 
Charles Street, and, next to Drury Lane, 
the richest in theatrical tradition. During 
tho patent monopoly it was a kind of 
chapol of case or truln jog-house to Drurv 
Lane and Covcnt Garden. It was built in 
1720, and leased to a company of Fr. 
actors, who opened It with Lai Fille d la 
Mode. Fielding's is the first great name 
connected with tho theatre. In 17. ‘JO be 
produced the Tragedy of Tragedies, or 
Tom Thumb the (treat, and bceume man- 
ager in 1731. Ten years Inter, Charles 
Mecklfn opened the Haymarket with a 
company composed chiefly of his ow n 
pupils. In 1747 It was rebuilt and Sanm< 1 
Foote assumed tho management, and in 
17(56 he obtained a patent for the thcaUo 
during his lifetime. Foote sold the Hay- 
inarkct to Colnian tho Elder In 1770, who 
continued to manage it till 1791 ; and m 
1820 liarriss became manager and de- 
molished the old house, the sito of which 
is now occupied by the Caf£ do PEurope 
Ho erected a now theatre a little farther 
N., which was opened in July 1821 with 
The Iti cals. A larger ami nner building, 
undci the same name, u r u»s built in IS so. 
at which c ’nrgo number of plays have 
been produced. Borne of tho successful 
plajs in recent years have been The Im 
possible r I oman (1914), General Post (191 ! ) 
The Freedom of the Seas (1918), Uml* 
Sum (1919), The Young Person in Pink 
(1920), the exijuisito fantasy of J. M 
Barrio, Mary Pose (1920), the stirring 
Dover Hoad (1922), The Man until a Load 
of Mischief (1925), and Eden PliillpotlV 
Yellow Sands (1926), The Iroru J)o< >r 
(1929), by A A. Milne ; The First Mr s 
Fraser (1929), by SL. John Ervine , 
Ten Minute Uibt (1931), The Amazing 
Doctor Chttt rtiovse (1937), Disign Un 
Living (1939), Present Laughter and This 
Happy lireid (1913), Lady 14 mdermt rr’.s 
Fan (1947), l he (Jlasn Mt nayt rie <19i>» 
Many notable performances of Shake 
speare have token place at tho II., and in 
1931 Hamlet was produced at tills theatre, 
with an all-star c.int including Fay Comp 
ton, Irene Vanbrugh, and tiodfm 
Toarle. in 1918 the theatre was bought 
by the New Zealand Gov. See W. Mae* 
Queen Pope, Haymarket . Theatre of Pu - 
fection , 1918. 

Haynau, see FUixuj. 

Haynau, Julius Jakob, Baron von 
(1780-1853), xViistriau gen., b. at Kassel 
Entered tho Austrian army in 1801, and 
saw much service in the Napoleonic war-', 
being wounded at Wagruin. Between 
1815 and 1847 he rose to the rank of field- 
marsbal lieutenant. He fought with dis- 
tinction in tho tt. campaigns of 1819-49 
but showed ruthless severity at the cap- 
ture of Brescia. In 1849 he wan called to 
Vienna, and took supreme military com- 
mand in Hungary, where, as in Italy, he 
was accused of brutality. Ou the restora- 
tion of peace ho was appointed dictator 
of Hungary, but resigned in 1850. See 
life by G. von Schdnhais, 1875. 


Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, treaty nego- 
tiated by John Hay tq.v.) on the part of 
the U.S.A., and Lord Pauncefote on be- 
half of Great Britain, abrogating the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (g.v.) f and pro- 
viding for the construction of a Panama 
Canal (g.v.) under U.S.A. control and for 
Its neutralisation on tho same basis as 
Suez Canal. When submitted to the 
Senate in 1900 it was ratified, but with 
such amendments, especially regarding its 
neutralisation, that Great Britain refused 
to ratify them. A further treaty was 
negotiated in 1901 and passed by the 
.Senate. It demanded no guarantee of 
neutrality, although the general principle 
of neutrality of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was retained, and in time of war the U.S. A. 
were given certain rights of control not 
definitely specified. 

Hay System, see wvler Food ino Ferd- 
i\o. 

Haytl, see Haiti. 

Hayward, Abraham (1801-81), Eng. 
miscellaneous author, was called to the 
liar m 1839, and though he never acquired 
a considerable practice, ho was made Q.C. 
in 1 8 1 5. He wrote in the Edinburgh, tho 
Quarterly , and Fraser 1 8 Magazine on many 
Mibjeots, and his Essays (of which there 
are three series, collected 1838, 1873, 
187 4) are di-tiuctly interesting. He 
wrote against the theory that Sir Philip 
Francis was Junius iu More about Junius 
(1868) ; in 1861 ho ed. the autobiography 
of Mrs. Piozzi. His best-known book is on 
The Art of Dining (1832). His f’orre- 
s pond* ncc was ed. by H. E. Carlisle in 1886. 

Hayward, Tom (1871-1939), Eng. 
ei icketcr ; hrst played for murrey co. in 
1 893. In 1906 -eorul 3519 runs, a 
world’s iccoid which was not beaten until 
194 7 by I). Compton and W. J. Ed rich. 
Hh highest score, 31o not out, was made 
against Lancashire in 1898. He scored 
li)4 centuries in lirst c1u*k cricket and over 
13 , 001 ) runs. He appeared in many test 
matches against Australia, and coached 
J. B. Hobbs. 

Hayward’s Heath, small rorkt. tn. iu 
'■buses. England, on the S region railway, 
at the junction of Lewes branch, 12 tit. N. 
oi Brighton. Thu largest cattle sale in 
Sussex is hold here. Pop. 5300. 

Hazaken, see H I li.ki.. 

Hazara, the mnthornmost dist. of the 
N.NV. Frontier Prov., Pakistan. Its 
name is probably derived from the 
military colonies of 1000 (hazar) men 
each, left behind by Jenghiz Khan. Cap. 
Abhottahad. Pop. 630,000. 

Hazaras, moo of Mongolian origin 
occupy lug the country between Kabul and 
Herat, and known in the W. provs. as 
Taimanis. in other dints, they aro dis- 
tinguished b> tho name of the ter. they 
occupy. They speak a dialect of Persian ; 
are of middle size, stoutly made, with high 
cheek-bones, and smooth* faces. 

Hazard (O.F. hazard), game of dice, at 
one time very popular in England, and 
played at famous room** in St. James's 
Street and Pall Malt for high stakes. 
There were many forms, the simplest be- 
ing that In which two dice were used by 
two players only, one known us the 
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* caster/ and the other us the 4 setter/ Cory lea 1 . The common If., of which the 
The former called a * main/ i.e. any mini- fruit is a nut, is distributed throughout 
ber from five to nine inclusive, and then Hrttaiu and till the temporate parts of 
threw. If he threw in or ' nicked/ ho Europe, Asia, and N. America. Coin- 
won the sum played for tivm the setter — monly found in hedges and coppices, 
a * nick * being 5, 6, 12, 7, 11, 8, and 9 ; reaching a height of about 12 ft. The 
whereas, if he threw out (the ace or leaves arc alternate, and the male flowers 
deuce-ace) ho lost to the setter. The best appear in cj llndrical catkins, while the 
main for a caster to call is 7, as It can bo female flowers are mere clusters of coloured 
thrown in six different ways, out of tho styles at tho extremity of the buds. A 
thirty -six costs possible with dice. Any number of varieties are cultivated ex- 
other number thrown by the setter was tcnsively in Kent around Maidstone, 
his * chance/ and if this was thrown first, 
he won ; if the main, he lost. 

Hazaribagh, prln. tn. in the dist. of the 
same name, Chota Nagpur. V\ . Bengal, 

India, on the military road from Calcutta 
to Benares, picturesquely situated on the 
high central plateau of It. di*t., which 
contains sev. coalfields and tea plantations. 

There are hot springs In tho viemitv. H. 
was formerly a place of considerable im- 
portance. It is on the E. Indian railway. 

Pop. 18,000. 

Haze (A.-S. hasu, heasti , grey, but 
origin of won l uncertain ; some suggest j 
Qcr. hausen, to bate, from the dnagreo- 
abloness of such weather), look of trans- 
parency in the air; viz. obscurity, dim- 
ness. II. has tho uppcaranco of \ a pour or 
smoke with little or no dampness, and im- 
pedes the visiou to a certain extent, it 
is often duo to great heat. II. is really an 
obscuration of the atmosphere near the iiazel 

surface oi the earth, caused b\ au infinite 
number of inmute particles of vapour in 

the air. At one time the word was Hazel Grove and Bramhall, •da* ion m 
applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost, but is Cheshire, England, 2 m. S.E. by S. of 
now only used for that thin, mis tv appear- Stockpoi t on tho Midland Region railway 
ance in the air \v hu h makes all objoets Pop. 13,300. 

look indistinct and uncertain. If. is loss Hazelrigg, Sir Arthur, see Haselkiu. 
determinate than mist or fog. Hazing, sec und<r Fvjuimi. 

Hazebrouok (Flemish, Marsh of the Hazleton, city of Pennsyhanla, l I.S. A., 
Hares), arron., com., canton, and tn. of 34 m. S.S.VV. of Scianton in Lii/emo co. 
France, In the dept, of tho Nord. on the It 1 -. served by the IVnnsyRuma and 
canal of the same name. It bus a trade Lehigh Valley U1 >h. The chief innuufs. 
in gram, butter, soap, etc., and inanufs. are shirts, silk and knitted goods, etc. It 
Linen, cloth, and gingerbread. Being the is a eoal-mimng tn., surrounded by large 
central railway junction of Fr. Flanders anthiaeite collieries, pop. 38,000. 

H. was held with tenacity by the Brit. Hazlitt, William (1778-1830), author, 
forces duung the First World War. Bur- was educated lor tiie Unitarian ministry, 
ing the Ger. drive of 1918, Merville, only but abandoned this profession lor painting, 

5 m. from II., fell to tho Gcr. on Apul II, in which art lie showed some skill. J)i*- 
in the Lys battle, and the next day the satisfied, however, with his progress us a 
Ger, began a dangerous movement to- painter, lie determined to become a 
wards II., which on April 12 was as ruar writer, and in 1*05 pub. his iir*t book, 
capture as Amiens had been during the Essays on the Principles of Human Nature. 
crisis of the Somme battle of the precei I mg Ho issued many books during tlio next 
March. So serious was the menace that years. ‘ The Round Table/ contributed 
preparations were made for flooding the to tin Examiner (181.)- 17). attracted 
approaches to Dunknk and Calais, and much attention, and tlio favourable im- 
Haig, much against bis heart, ordered a presMion created by those papers was in- 
withdrawal from tlio bard -won ridges of creuned by his Characters of Shakespeare's 
Flanders taken the previous autumn. But Plays (1817). Ilia lectures (afterword* 
the Bnt. troops roso to the occasion, and printed) on the Eng. poets (1818) and 
on the 13th tho remnants of the /unions the Eng. comic writers <1819) placed him 
29th Div., together with those of the 31st in the first rank of contemporary critics, 
Div., strung out on a wide front, contested and his reputation was enhanced with the 
every foot of tJio ground, beating off a pub. of The Spirit of thi Age (1825). and 
series of attacks until tho Australians, The Plain Speaker (18211). His Life of 
sent up by train from the Somme, de- Napoleon Ihwnaparte (1828-30) was uotu 
trained at H. and so helped to save the tn. very satisfactory biography, but Ids Con- 
Pop. (com.) 41,300. See Sir F. Maurice, versaiions of James Noiihcote, Esq., It. A. 
The Last Four Months , 1919. (1830), were distinctly interesting. When 

Hazel (A.-S. Ucesel; Fr. noisetier, unprejudiced — he often was prejudiced 
coudrier), Brit, tree of the sub-order in the ease of writers with whom he was 
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acquainted — his judgment was usually 
sound, and generally well expressed. He 
wrote with sympathy, but declined, very 
rightly, to be influenced by the conditions 
under which a work was produced. He 
judged on its merits what was before him. 
See A. R. Waller and A. Glover (ed.) p Col- 
lected IVorles, 1902-06 ; P. P. Howe, Com - 
pltte Works . 1930-34 ; and G. Keynes, 
Bibliography of William Hazlitt, 1931. 
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A ho W. C. ITazlitt, Memoirs of H ill mm 
IJtrlilt: i rith Portion* of hi* (Utmspon- 
den* r, 1*L7 ; A. Ilirrell. William Hazlitt , 
1902: P. I*. Howe, The Life of William 
Hazlitt , 1922, 1928 ; H. Pearson, The Fool 
of fsjve, 1934 ; and < \ M. MaeLcan, Born 
under Saturn (novel), J 913. 

Hazlitt, William Carew (1831 1913), Eng 
writer, bibliographer, and numismatist. b. 
In London, grandson of Win. 11., essayist 
Works include : History of the Origin ami 
Bine of tfu‘ Be public of Venire (1 8,'iH), 
Memoirs of ]l’iltiam Hazhtt: irith por- 
tions of hi* Correspondence (18(i7), B 
Dodsfty, A Seh ( t Collection of Old English 
Plays (1871-70), The Lambs (1897), Colhc- 
tions and Xvti* (1870-1903), Shahespcau 
(1902), Popular A nhguitics of Great Britain 
(190a), The Hazhtts- An Account of their 
Origin and Decent, 1911. See Kathniim* 
Anthony, The Lambs , 1918. 

Head. The human body is obviously 
separable Into head, trunk, and limbs, of 
which the first is naturally divided into 
skull and face. Vertebrates possessing «i 
bead are termed Craniata, the higher 
types of which have the hard bony case of 
the skull containing the brain, which is 
continuous with the spinal cord, while the 
cavity of the face is almost entirely oc- 
cupied by the mouth and pharynx, into the 
latter of which the upper end of the 
alimentary canal opens. It will be seen 


that the fundamental structure of the 
human body is that of a double tube, the 
dorsal and ventral, and in a comparison of 
the head with the trunk It will be found 
that in the former the dorsal tube is large 
relatively to the ventral. This condition 
Is reversed in the trunk. The head is also 
remarkable on account of the large numbei 
of organs of special senses which it con- 
tains, such as those of smell (none), taste 
(tongue), sound (ear), sight (eye) (see 
under these headings), hence there is no 
necessity to enlarge here on the vital 
character of this part of the human body. 

Development . — -In the embryo the dis- 
tinction between the head and trunk by 
the formation of a cervical constriction is 
a change of comparatively late occurrence, 
though long before this constriction ap- 
pears the characteristic features of the 
parts have become apparent. At first the 
head may be said to consist wholly of the 
cranial part : the face being developed 
Inter from a scries of out -growths or bars 
of the cranium. 

Head, Sir Edmund Walker (1805-68), 
goveruor-gon. of Canada, b. near Maid- 
stone, Kent. Educated at Winchester 
and at Oriel College, Oxford. Made 
Poor Law Commissioner In 1841, and 
lieutenant-governor of Now Brunswick in 
1817. In 1854 ho became governor- 
general of Canada, which position he 
retained till 18(51, when he returned and 
was made a civil service commissioner and 
Privy Councillor in the course of a few 
years. He ed. F. T. Kugier's Handbook 
of Spanish Painting (1854) and pub. 
Ballads and other Poems (1868). 

Head, Sir Francis Bond (1793-1875), 
Hrit. soldier, traveller, and governor of 
Ppper Canada, b , at Hermitage, Kent. 
Entered corps of Hoval Engineers and 
served at battles of Waterloo and Fleurua. 
In 1 825 was placed in charge of an associa-N. 
tion formed to work the gold and silver 
mines of Rio de la Plata. In connection 
with this work made sev. rapid journeys 
over tho Amies and across the Pampas, 
described in his Journeys across the 
Pampas (1826). Appointed governor of 
tipper Canada in 1835, but resigned office 
two years later, and in 183 < was created a 
baronet. The rot of his life was devoted 
to literary pursuits. Among his pubs. 
hit : Bubbles from the Brunnen of A assau 
(1834), A Faggot of French Sticks (1852), 
The Royal Engimer (1869). 

Headache Is piesent at tho commence- 
ment of all fevers and many other diseases. 
When persistent, it may be due to tumour, 
or other changes in tho brain. The term 
U. is often used to Include neuralgia, or 
pain due to the nerves or nervous struc- 
ture, as the e> c, when it may be relieved 
by appropiinte glasses to correct the 
otherwise fairly normal vision. H. may 
also be caused by the fact that the glasses 
used are inappropriate, when measures 
should he taken to have them changed as 
soon as possible. H. may also be due to 
the general circulation, as in diseases of 
the kidney and heart. Ordinary Hs. 
often appear in the form of megrim or 
hem i crania, so called because only one 
part of the head is affected, or the pain 
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is greater in one halt than in the other. 
They are frequently accompanied and 
relieved by vomiting, and the pain is 
prevented by modifying the diet or aiding 
evacuation by laxatives or purgatives, or 
so treating the accompanying aniemla that 
the digestion is bettor ublo to pat to a 
good use the food supplied to it. As the 
digestion is apt to be upset by worry, 
quarrels, vitiated air, railway and air 
journeys, and soa voyages, precautions 
should be taken when these risks are likoly 
to be incurred. The use of hypnotics and 
drugs is not unassociated with risk, and 
it is better not to take them, except under 
medical advice. 

11s. in eariy life are often a symptom of 
other diseases which may declare them- 
selves later. Every effort, therefore, 
should be made to remove the cause from 
which they originate. When no organic 
trouble can be found, ehronio or recurring 
Hs. may be due to an anxiety state 
arising out of hidden fears and emotional 
conflicts, which can be resolved by 
psychiatric treatment. 

Head-hunting, or Head-snapping, cus- 
tom once prevalent among all Malay races, 
but now rapidly dying out, of obtaining 
and treasuring the heads of their enemies. 
Even to-day it survives among the Dyaks 
of Borneo and other E. tribes, e.y. among 
the natives of the Solomon Is. Writing 
of the Solomon islanders in 189$, H. 
Cayley Webster says, * These natives are 
not only head-hunters and cannibals, but 
make no secret of it whatever . . . and 
when apparently on the most frioudly 
terms are only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to catch the stranger un- 
awares, and to add one more head to their 
already huge collection.* (Through Meir 
Guinea and the Cannibal Countries It is 
believed to have had its origin in religious 
motives, the worship of skulls among the 
Malays being universal, and it is said to 
have existed in the Philippine Is. in 1577, 
The chief examples of head-hunters are 
the Was. a hill tribe on the N.E. rrontler 
of India, and the Nagas and Kuhns of 
Assam. Severe Repressive measures, 
however, have led to the decrease of the 
custom. Her (J. Bock, Headhunters of 
Borneo , 1-381. 

Headington, par. in Oxfordshire. Eng- 
land, 2 in. K.X.K. of Oxford, in the 
Woodstock div. 

Headlam, Arthur Cayley (1862-11) 17), 
Eng. clergyman, Regius prof, of Divinity, 
Oxford , Principal of King’s Col lego, 
London. 1903 12, and made the theo- 
logical faculty into the largest theological 
college in the Church of England. Bishop 
of Gloucester, 1923-45. Id is pubs, in- 
clude : History , Authority amt Theology 
(1909), &t. Haul and Christianity (1913), 
The Church oj England (1924), Economics 
and Christianity (1926), The Xeu> Prayer 
Book (1927), Christian Unity (1930), and 
The Holy Catholic Church (1945). 

Headless Cross, cedes, par., Warwick - 
s s hire and Worcestershire, England, 5 m. 
S.E, of Broowgrom Pop. 4600. 

Headmasters* Conference. In 1869 (he 
Rev. Edward Thrlng, headmaster of 
'Uppingham School, invited the head- 


masters o t thirty -seven of the leading 
schools of England to meet at his house 
and form a School Society which should 
have an ann. conference on educational 
matters. A small body of men attended 
the flrst meeting, but the society gradually 
developed and was incorporated in 1909. 
In 1930 there wore 140 members in 
England, five in Scotland, four in Ireland, 
two from the Channel Is., and one from 
the Isle of Man, while thirty members 
were Overseas — seventeen of those were 
in Australia. Ail the headmasters have 
charge of large public schools closely con- 
nected with Oxford and Cambridge, to 
which many of the students pass from 
these schools. At the Conferences such 
varied subjects are discussed as the train- 
ing of teachers, the discontinuance of 
compulsory Gk. at Oxford and Cambridge, 
noxious literature, and sports associations. 

Headmasters, Incorporated Association 
of, founded 1890, incorporated 1894. The 
association has exerted itself to place 
before the educatioual authorities and the 
public at large the issues raised by the 
organisation of secondary education under 
central and local authorities. To be 
quulitirtl for membership it is necessary 
to be a headmaster of a boys* day-school, 
such school coming under the category ol 
secondary schools recognised by the 
Ministry of Education, and controlled by 
a body of governors who have power to 
appoint and dismiss the headmaster, and 
to control the school’s finances. Many of 
these members have seats on the educa- 
tional committees of co. cemneiN, and the 
association has estab. a scheme for the 
awarding of co. council scholarships. The 
membership is very largo, with more than 
700 headmasters on the list. The address 
of the Association, ».s of that of the 
Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools, is 29 Gordon Square, 
London. YV.C.L, 

Headon Beds, .me of the scries of Brit, 
strata occurring in Hampshire, the Isle of 
Wight, and Devonshire, England. A 
variable series of clujs marls, sands, and 
limestones, the upper div. is of fresh water, 
the middle partly marine, partly fresh 
water, and the lower of fresh and brackish 
water origin. Ji. li., as well us Hamp- 
stead, Bombridge, and Osborne Beds, 
belong to the Oiigocene system, and 
strata formed during the epoch between 
Eocene and Miocene times. 

Head-snapping, see Hkad-iiuntino. 

Health, see Dust : Foou and Febuino ; 

IlEVLTlI OKU ANIMATION, WOKLD J HF- 
<3 honk * National II k:\lth Skiiviub : 
Public Hevltu ; .Sanitation, etc. 

Health, Bill ol, see Bill of Ukalth. 

Health, Board of, at) administrative 
body of the Privy Council : estab. early 
in the last century for the regulation of 
the su nitary conditions qf life, prevention 
of infectious diseases, epidemics, etc. Its 
Jurisdiction Is now exercised by the 
Ministry of Health We.)v 

Health Insurance, National, see Nation- 
al Insuraxck. 

Health, Ministry of. This dept, of 
state was created by the Ministry of 
Health Act, 1919, to exorcise In England 
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and Wales powers with respect to while attainment of health. Informed opinion 
health and local gov. ; and to It were and active co-operation on the part of the 
accordingly transferred by the Act : public arc of the utmost importance in 
(1) all the powers and duties of the Local tho improvement of the health of the 
Gov. Board, and the Insuranco Com mis- people. Governments have a responsi- 
sion, (2) the powers of the Board of bility for the health of their peoples which 
Education relating to the health of ox- can be fulfilled only by the provision 
pectant and nursing mothers and of of adequate health and social measures.' 
children under five, and to the medical The international quarantine measures to 
inspection and treatment of children and prevent the entry of, e.ff., yellow fever, 
young persons ; (3) all the powers of tho into the United States, of smallpox into 
i>rivy Council and of the lord president of Britain, arc administered by W. II. O. 
the Council under the Midwives Acts. Another important activity of the organl- 
Responsibility for the National Health sation is to establish international 
Insurance and the Widows', Orphans and standards for drugs, sera and vaccines. 
Old Age Contributory Pensions schemes Another function of the body is to draw 
was transferred to tho Ministry of up a common technical language for 
National Insurance in 1945. The main doctors in all countries. In order to oarrv 
administrative divisions in tho M. of If. out these talks the \V. II. O. ore guided 
deal with (a) local government organiia- by expert committees. At the first meet- 
tion and finance ; (b) housing ; (c) general ing 0 f the assembly of the W. If. O. the 
practitioner services and nursing ; (d) following subjects were regarded as being 

hospital services; (e) local authority at the moment the most suitable for inter- 
health services ; (f) local authority welfare national action : the control of malaria, 
servlcos ; (g) mental health services : an extensive programme to cut down the 

and (h ) water supplies and sewerage. The spread of tuberculosis; the control of 
analogous Scottish dept, is tho Depart- \cnoreal diseases; and assistance for 
mentof Health for Scotland in Edinburgh, governmental services for maternal and 
Health, Organisation, World, the Inter- child health, 
national body charged by the United Health, Public, sec Pcblic Health. 
Nations with responsibility for all the Health Resorts, places frequented by 
International aspects of health. The the healthy in order to keep healthy, or 
constitution for the organisation was by the diseased in order to regain health 
signed on 3 *i? 9 2, 1948 by sixty-one or to cheek the progress of tbe disease, 

nations <two others agreed at a later date For tho hcaltln Mich resort- inav be 
and tho U.S.fl.R. withdrew), whoso go\-. roughly diUdod into seaside and country- 
recognised that those problems of health side dists. where the pure uir and the 
which are no longer purely national must generally more aeti\e outdoor life suffice 
be solved by international action anti on to refresh mind and hotly. H. It. for the 
a world-wide basis. In the previous half- diseased arc classified according to the 
century a number of international health conditions they are intended to cure, 
orgun Nations were built up, none of them Consumptive*, frequent places at a high 
complete hut all serving useful purpo-o-. altitude, such as Davos pl«tz and Ander- 
The constitution of the W. H. O. cm- matt, or dista. whtre the climate io mild 
boilies the experience gained by tho** and equable, as at Bournemouth, Tor- 
organisations but goes further in an quay, and tho Isle of Wight in England, 
attempt to help all mankind to a higher and the Riviera, S. Italy, Algiers, Egypt, 
standard of living. The principles which S. Africa, and S. California. Many If. It. 
tho Hlxty-oue nations held as basic to depend on tho constitution of certain 
the happiness, harmonious relations and mineral waters, which are commonly 
security of all peoples are os follows ■ regarded ns of curative value in specific 
‘Health Is a state of complete physical, diseases. Special organisations nnd physi- 
raentnl and social wellbeing and not clans of specialised experience probably 
merely the absence of disease or Infirm it > have more to do with such cures than the 
The enjoyment of tho highest attain- actual chemical constitution of tho waters, 
able standard of health Is one of the See Halvkololy. 

fundamental rwhts of every human being Health Service, National, see National 
without distinction of race, religion, I Health Service. 

political belief, economic or social eon- Healy, Timothy Michael (1855-1931), 
ditlon. The health of all peoples is Irish politician, lawyer, and governor- 
fundamental to the attainment of peace general, b. at Buntry. He was called to 
and security and Is dependent upon the tho Trish Bar in 1884, bwanio a Q.C., 
fullest co-operation of Individuals and ■ 1899 ; in 1903 lie was called to the Eng. 
States. Tho achievement of any State Bar. and was a bencher of Gray's Inn, 
in the promotion and protection of heult !j and of King’s Inn. Dublin, A member of 
is of value to all. Unequal development tho Independent Nationalist party in the 
in different countries in the promotion of Eng. House of Uoimnons before the 
health and control of disease, especially creation of tho Irish Free State, he sat, 
communicable disease, is a common from 1880, for Wexford, oo. Monaghan, 
danger. Healthy development of the S. Londonderry, N. Longford, N. Louth, 
child w of basic importance, the ability nnd N.K. Cork in turn, and in 1910 ho 
to live harmoniously in a changing total founded the Independent Nationalist 
environment Is essential to such develop- Forty with Win. O'Brien. H. was an 
ment. The extension to all peoples of anti-Parifollite after the first split in 1890, 
the benefits of medical, psychological and but, ten years later, supported reunion 
related knowledge is essential to tho fullest under tho leadership of John Redmond. 

E.E. 7 
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Expelled in 1900 from the Nationalist 
Party for his opposition to the United 
Irish League, but taken back in 1908, and 
then again driven out in 1910. Retired 
from politics in 1918. Became governor- 
general of the Irish Free State, serving 
1922-27. A witty and humorous de- 
bater and forensic orator. He is the 
author of A Word for Ireland (1886), 
Loyctlly plus Murder (1884), Why there is 
an Irish Land Question (1881), Letters and 
Leaders of My Day (1928). See L. O’ Fla- 
herty, Lift of Tim Mealy , 1927 ; and Sir 
D. P. Barton, Tim Mealy, Memories and 
Anecdotes, 1933. 

Hsanor, urb. dist. in the Ilkeston pari, 
div. of Derbyshire, 10 m. N.W. of Not- 
tingham. It has hosiery works and large 
collieries. Pop. 22,600. 

Heard, (Henry Fitzj Gerald [b. 1889), 
Eng. author, son of the late Prebendary 
H. J. Heard, educated at Sherborne and 
Cambridge Univ. Literary editor of the 
Realist , 1929. Provocative writer on the 
modern world’s problems. Bracketed by 
Sir R. W. Livingstone with O. B. Shaw, 
II. G. Wells and Aldous Huxley as ouo of 
our modern 4 Sophists * (Plato : Selected 
Passages). His Science in the Making 
(1935) is ono of tho most fascinating and 
instructive hooks of recent years on tho 
problems which beset a changing world 
and the degree of achievement of trao 
progress. His Science Front (1937) is a 
stimulating survey of the march of 
t-cience. Other works : The J scent of 
Humanity (1929), The Social Substance of 
Religion (1931), The Emergence of Man 
(1931), This Surprising World (19321, 
Exploring the Stratosphere (1936), These 
Hurrying Years — an historical outline of 
the years 1900-1933 (1931), Pain, Sex, 
and Time (suggests a remedy for present 
ills, 1939), The Creed of Christ (19 41), The 
Code of Christ (1943), The Doppelgangers , 
(1949). 

Hearing, the result of the stimulus of 
the auditory neurons by impulses sot up 
in the auditory nerves. See Ear. 

Hearn, Lafoadio (1850-1904), Eng. 
author, was b. in Leucadia, ono of tho Gk. 
Ionian Is. His father was an irishman, 
Surgeon-Mnj. Charles Hearn, stationed in 
Leucadia at tho timo of tho Eng. army 
occupation, and he married a Gk. woman. 
Being a Rom. Catholic, he sent his hod to 
Ushaw College in Durham, but the boy 
was not happ> there. He was tormented 
by a morbid self-consciousness by reason 
of his sallow skin, myopic eyes, and general 
foreignness to his surroundings. He had 
also begun to rebel against the religion in 
which ho was brought up. At the age of 
nineteen he ran away, and in somo way, 
never explained, managed to roach tho 
U.S.A. He secured a post os reporter on 
the New Orleans Times Democrat, writing 
queer poetic pieces About old Creole days 
and songs, ilia paper commissioned him 
to visit the W. Indies, where he spent two 
years, principally In Martinique. The 
fruits of this were gathered In his book 
Two Years (a the French West Indies, pub. 
in 1890. The following year the New 
York publishing house of Harper and 
Brothers commissioned him to go to 


Japan. After writing a few articles for 
their magazine, he soon let his contract 
drop, and decided to settle in the country. 
He felt at ease among the Jap. He be- 
came a prof, of Eng. at the univ. of Tokyo, 
and wrote vol. after vol. about tho 
country of his lovo. Among them were : 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (1894), 
Out of the East (1895), Kokoro (1896), 
Gleanings in Buddha Fields (1897), In 
Ghostly Japan (1899). All of these were 
distinguished not only by a delicate and 
unoccidental appreciation of the country, 
its peoples, its customs and legends, but 
were also clothed in a very beautiful 
silvery prose. Hearn married a Jap. 
woman, took the name of Yaknmo 
Koizumi, became a Jap. citizen, and 
adopted the Buddhist faith. Then began 
disillusionment. As a Jap. citizen he was 
no longer treated with the consideration 
he had enjoyed before. The last veal’s of 
bis life were marked by illness, and he lost 
his position In the univ. of Tokyo. His 
book, Japan , an Attempt at Interpretation 
(1904), showed that IiIh eyes were begin- 
ning to bo opened to realities. See Milton 
Bronner, Letters From the Raven , and 
Elizabeth Bisland. Life and Letters of 
Lafcndio Hearn, 1906. 

Hoarne, Samuel (1715-92), Eng. ex- 
plorer, b. in London. Ho entered the 
Hudson Bay Company and examined 
parts of the eoast. of tho Hudson Bay N. 
of Fort Churchill (then Fort Prince of 
Wales) in order to extend its trade areu. 
In 1709 tho company sent him on an 
expedition to discover some valuable 
copper mines which the Indians reported 
as existing and to ascertain whether there 
was a sea upon tho N. shores of Ainerlcja 
which would connect tho two oceans. 
After two attempts in 1769 and early 1770, 
he net out again In Dec. of that year and 
arcoinplished both objects, besides learn- 
ing 1 1 j t3 fate of James Knight (g.v.), tho 
explorer from tno land of tho Esquimaux. 
See lit arno’s Journal, pub. posthumously 
in 179 i. 

Hearne, Thomas (1678-1735), Eng. 
antiquary, b. at Littlefield Grten, Berk- 
shire. Ho graduated at *St. Edmund 
Hull, Oxford, in 1699, whereupon be was 
appointed assistant keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, and in 1712 became second 
keeper. He was obliged to resign this 
oflico in 1716 on his refusal to toko the 
oaths of allegiance to George I., which 
likewise prevented him from holding 
other academic positions. Ills chief works 
arc: Rcliquice BodUianai (1703). A Col- 
lection of Curious l n courses upon English 
Antiquities (1720), and ed. J. Leland’s 
Itinerary (1710-12), and Collectanea (1715) 
Margaret Roper, Life of More (1626), and 
numerous old chronicles. See his auto- 
biography in the Lives of John Island r 
Thomas Ueame, and Anthony d Wood, 
1772. 

Hearsay, see Evidk.vte. 

Hearse (Lat. hirpex, harrow), a carriage 
for conveying tho deiad to tho grave ; 
originally a triangular framework tor 
bolding candles at a church service, 
especially at funerals. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries Ha. of great 
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magnificence came into use, made of iron 
or braes, with a canopy and rich hangings, 
lighted by countless candles. They were 
erected in the churches oyer the bodies of 
distinguished persons. 

Hearst, William Randolph, one of the 
greatest newspaper owners in the world, 
was b. In San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
in April 1863. IHs father was George 
Hearst, a California pioneer, who made a 
fortune in silver mines and served In the 
United States Senate from his state from 

1886 to 1 80.1. Tho son went to Harvard 
Univ. from 1882 to 1883 and while there 
became far more interested in journalism 
than in academic studies. W ent to work 
on the San Francisco Examiner, and by 

1887 had gained entire ehargo of it from 

his father, the owner. Ji. experimented 
with the paper, and reached the litm 
conviction that the new journalism must 
include great black sensational head- 
lines, many Illustrations and comic cuts. 
At this time Joseph Pulitzer and his Aei/' 
York World wore the prin. exponents of 
the newer Journalism. Hut H. took from 
tho World stall some of its best people In 
offering much higher salaries. One of 
the famous characters In the Hearst comic 
strips was called the * Yellow Kid.* Hence 
tho term applied to liis newspaper*— 
Yellow Journalism. He vigorously sup- 
ported Urvnn for the presidency in 1800 
and u uu Wilson in 1912 and 1910 

As much as anybody, 11. pushed the 
United States into Its war with Spain m 
1898. On the other hand, he vigorously 
opposed America entering the First World 
War, and he also fought America’s enter- 
ing tho League of Nations. He was 
originally a Democrat in politics, servimr 
two terms ah Congressman from the 11th 
New York l)lst., 1903-7. He unsuccess- 
fully ran for mayor of New York city on a 
municipal ownership ticket in 1905, and 
in 1906 ran for governor of New York 
state, being supported by the Independ- 
ence League and bv the Democrats. In 
recent years ho has been an independent 
in politics, oflon supporting Republican 
candidates. He has built up a vast chain 
of newspapers. 

Heart. In tho various animals, this N 
the important propulsive structure con- 
cerned in the blood circulation. In some 
invertebrates there is no H.,e.p A crania 
such as Araphioxus ( see Cr.PUALoriioiin- 
lata), while in others, such as insects 
there is an elongated segmented organ, 
situated dentally ; In the lower orders (e g 
the Earthworm) it is rnorcly rep rest* nted 
by a higher development of certain blood 
vessels. In tho vertebrates it Is situated 
ventrally. The comparative anatomy of 
the H. is a complicated subject, and only 
a brief reference can be given here. In 
fishes It resembles the co -shaped form of 
the human embryo, and in most cases it is 
concerned In the propulsion of deoxv- 
gonatqd blood through the gills, whero it 
becomes oxygenated. In amphibia a 
development of the lungs has resulted in a 
three-chambered structure, having one 
ventricle and two auriolos. In the rep* 
tiles a ventricular septum is commencing, 
and Is almost complete in the crocodiles. 


In birds the organ is four-chambered, but 
locks development to the extent that the 
chords tendine® (see below) are missing 
from the right auriculo -ventricular valve. 
Tn mammals there is, in general, a close 
correspondence with the human form, 
though in tho lower orders the structure 
Is placed less obliquely. The ossification 
of some of the fibro-cartilage tissue about 
tbe base of the great vessels of the H. is 
seen In the Ungulates, e.Q. the os cordis of 
the ox. 

The human H. is a hollow muscular 
organ, more or less conical in shape, 
situated in the thorax between the two 
lungs. It Is found to be flattened in 
transverse section, and in its natural con- 
dition it Is roughly equal in size to the 
closed fist of the individual, i.e. in the 
adult it appears to be about 5 in. long, 
H in. in its greatest width, and 2* in. 
thick, but it is subject to considerable 
variations in different persons, and even 
to variations at different times in the 
same subject. The ratio of U. weight to 
body weight is normally about to , 
Its capacity is 22 c.c., approximately, in 
the new-born infant, from 150 to 160 c.c 
in a youth of sixteen years of age, and 
increases rapidly for the next ten years, 
and more slowly later, reaching about 
290 c.c. capacity in a male aged fifty, 
while in the case of a female the capacity 
is some 25 c.c. less. The H. Is enclosed 
In a strong membranous sao (the peri- 
cardium ), and is situated between the 
breast-bone and the costal cartilages. It 
has a very oblique position in the chest, 
the base being directed upwards, back- 
wards, and to tho right, -and extending 
from the lovol of the fifth to that of the 
eighth dorsal vertebra. The stroke of 
tho H. is most perceptible about 3 in. 
from tho middle line of the sternum, and 
about 1 1 in. below the left nipple. The 
organ contains a longitudinal partition, 
dividing it into a right mid a left half , 
transverse constrictions further sub-divide 
it* interior into four chambers, viz. the 
right and left auricles and the right and 
left ventricles. The exterior is marked 
by a deep transverse groove, the auriculo- 
ventricular furrow, and by two longi- 
tudinal furrow*, roughly corresponding 
to tbe internal septum and constriction*. 
In tin* furrows will bo found the coronary 
arteries and veins which are concerned 
with the blood Hipfly of the H/s com- 
ponent structures. Lymphatic vessel* 
and nerves embedded in fatty tissue and 
covered by a laver of tho pericardium also 
occur. This pericardium is a dense 
fibrous mantle of two layers which enclose 
tho pericardial cavity. Tho outer and 
inner layers present smooth serous sur- 
faces to one another and secrete a peri- 
cardial fluid which acts as a lubricant. 

Cavities . — Tho auriolos (so named from 
a fancied resemblance to an ear Lat. auris), 
which are situated at the broad upper base 
of tbe U., are thin -walled cavities acting 
as reservoirs for the blood. The posterior 
part of tho right auricle receives the ven.e 
cavie, the superior being above and the 
inferior below, and the remains of the 
Eustachian valve, a relic of footal circula- 
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HIE. HEVKT AND CIRCUIUION OF BLOOD 
IS A FWH (THE DOOIhH) 
i the aunclt whi h r u\cd d >\\ mPsi 
blood fr ai the body 2 the ventnrl which 
pumps the blcol through the vcntml a rta (*) 
and the alftrent bruit hun arteries (3) t 1 cilia 
5} In the fifills the blxnJ i:» ret vigtint i and 
circulates round the body a^ai 

turn, will be found attached to tin right 
uni lower margin ot the outlet ot the 
inferior vem cavn llio right uincular 
appendage ov< rlaps the loot of tin 101 ta, 
and lies in front of«tho superior von 1 r ava 
The tucuspirl valve separates the light 
auricle from the right ventricle, which 
pyramidal dumber boa in m h stouter 
walls than it-, coni npomling auricle The 
pulmonaiy aitcry is in communic ition 
with the light ventricle, tho igh a \ vivo 
in tho form of three wutch pockt t>, or 
cusps, closer tin opening into tins arttrv 
at certain stug< s of the * arduu. cycle 1 m h 
cusp of the vuhe has a small knob 
(Cot pus Arantu) m the 1111 idle of its 
curved edge, and tho thiec dips flt lmck 
into concsponding mehes in the artci tal 
tube Ihcsc hollows (&inib*<s of Val 
salve) eusuie that when the valve is fully 
relaxed, the blood shall have an un 
interrupted passage into the effWont 
vessel The left auricle receives the blood 
from the pulmonary vein : it passes thence 
into the left v< utricle, which In this direc- 
tion is unobstmeted by the mitral valve 
(so called from its resemblance to the 
bishop's cap of that name). The left 
ventricle la the stoutest walled of the four 
chambers, as its contractive force must 

S ropel the blood throughout the whole of 
Lie body. 


Carduu cycle and the circulation — This 
cycle of activity comprises (a) the simul- 
taneous contraction ot the auricles, 
followed by (b) a simultaneous contraction 
of the ventricles The former occupies 
about one third of the time of the latter, 
and tho two contractions are termed 
systole of the H 1 hey are followed by a 
pause, diastole, which occupies a period of 
time roughlv equal to that of the complete 
systole Tho whole cycle is repeated 
about seventy live tunes pei min During 
the contraction of the auricle s tho mass of 
blood c ontaim d in the largo veins prevents 
regurgitation and the total contents pass 
into tho urn ontruc ted ventricles Tho 
valves, which have been slowlv closing 
during tho filling of the lower chambers, 
aic completely closed on the commence 
ment of the \ ontric ulai sy stole ihe 
vah e section^ in scim lunar in shape, and 
aic composed of endothelium, strength- 
ened by enc losod fibrous tissue , the two 
cusps of the mitiril valve arc unequal In 
fei/e irioshy columns (muscular! papil- 
laits) suppoit strong tendinous cords 
(ehordtc tendinci ), which aie attached to 
und« r surfac e of the valve flaps and pre* 
vent those fiom l»t mg foiccd into the 
interior of the auiiclo during tht lentil 
culm sy stole 1 1 om t he left \ c utr iclc the 
bright red ovvgcuitcd blood fiom the 
pulmonary vein h foiccd into the aorta 
with its three c us [id valve u ambling 
that of tho pulmimuy irtery It is 
o»t I rusted that 1 1 h vontriclo propels 
foiw ud »i cubic In of blood duung each 
svstoh , and the U I il work * of tht II in 
twenty foiu lirs is equivalent to 120 ft 
tons llic fatal (ircnlitiou is different 
from that dc sc nhed, in ismut h 11s the »e is 
direct communication between the* two 
auricles by means of a luigo opening 
( foramen ovale) m the tntcianru ulai sep- 
tum , the cyele in tins ciwo is right 
am lc le, left auricle, left veutnelo to 
mate rnal plac enta, and ko on 

S >ands — 11 complaints aie frequently 
diagnosed by auscultation or the listening 
to tho H s sounds by means of a suitably 
applied stethoscope lbcnc sounds in a 
healthy adult will consist ot 1 lcngish dull 
sound followed hv a abort slum sound, 
and resemble loob lub 1 00b tub , and so on. 

1 he foimer is prob ibly < a iscd by the con- 
tracriou of the muscular fibres of the 
ventricle and tho tension of the auiiculo 
vent in ular valves, the latter Is duo to the 
sudden rlosuie of the semdunu valves on 
tho completion of the ventricular systole 
H disease may he detected by irregu- 
larities In those sounds 

1 M tailed structure —The main substance 
of tho organ Is composed of muscular 
tissue ( myocardium ). with a certain 
amount of Interstitial areolar tlssuo con- 
taining numeious blood vessels and 
lymphatics, togothor with nerves and 
ganglia in certain areas. At the base of 
the U , beneath the pericardium, there la 
usually a considerable amount of fOt. 
Fibrous tissue and flbiqns cartilage occur 
at the large orifices at the base of the 
ventricles. A previous reference has been 
made to the ossification of this in ceitatn 
animals. The inner surfaces of the H. 
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cavities are lined by a smooth membrane 
termed the endocardium . The musoloe 
are involuntary, but differ from the usual 
form of theso in being striped. The exact 
arrangement of the fibres is very compli- 
cated, and but little understood (reference 
should be made to recent treatises, as 
Cunningham's Anatomy), but, in sum- 
mary, there appear to be common super- 
ficial fibres for the two auricles and the 
two ventricles, and separate deeper fibres 
for each cavity. Recently, fibre bundle** 
(bundles of Ills) have been traced con- 
necting auricle to ventricle, the function 
of which is, presumably, to transmit the 
impulse of contraction from the auricle to 
the ventricle ; If theso bundles aie 
damaged, the ventricle contracts von’ 
slowly, at its own natural rate, and the I 
condition is spoken of as ‘ heart block ' • 
(see Stokes* Adams' disease, below). 

Nervous system . — The nervous control 
of the organ Is tripartite, and conhists of 
cardiac nerves derived from t lie cervical 
ganglia of the sympathetic system, from 
ganglia in its own substance, and also 
from the pnoumogastric or vagus direct 
from the brain ; this last system appur 
ontly exercises an arresting power on the* 
Ii.'s action, whilst the sympathetic 
nerves have the opposite effect, of speed- 
ing up the rate of heat. 

Diseases . — The U. or its investing 
membranes may be the seat of mam 
different f disease. 

Pericarditis is the mflammation at tht 
pericardium, and is usually accompanied 
by an excessive effusion of fluid into the 
pericardial cavity : this may sedoush 
affect the mechanical action of the II 
Endocarditis, or the inflammation of the 
lining membranes of the H.’s cavities, 
may De caused by acute rheumatism, and 
may result in serious injury to the valves, 
usually those of the left side. Valvular 
damage usually causes murmurs, and these 
soimds aro tested by auscultation, and in I 
this manner a narrowing of the vaht 
orifice (stenosis) can be distinguished from 
an incompetence of the % alv es. An aeut t 
ulcerative endocarditis, is due to mmo- 
organisins, and is usually fatal. Myo- 
carditis, or inflammation of the muscle 
substance, mav take one or more of se\. 
forms, and result In serious permanent 
trouble, e.g. fatty degeneration. All 
these complaints, together with derange- 
ment of the cardiac nerves or disease of 
the coronary vessels, result In a demand 
for extra work on the port of the II. it soil, 
and this usually results iu hypertrophv of 
the muscle until compensation is ostub. 
This, in its turn, may result In premature 
senility through malnutrition. Cardiac 
dilatation and other complaints may he 
consequents of influenza. Palpitation, 
which may lie due to digestive l rouble, 
and is then caused by direct impuhts 
from the stomach, must not be con- 
founded with tachycardia in which the 
H.’s action is permanently accelerated os 
during exophthalmic goitre. Brad' - 
cardia, or the slowing of the rhythm, may 
be due to cerebral tumour, melancholia, 
Jauudioe, etc., in the form of Stokes’ 
Adams* Disease, or a senile degenerative 
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Deoxygenated blood is shown dotted 


RA, right auricle, RV, right ventneie; LA 
loft auude; LV, hit ventricle ; TV, tricuspid 
\ al\ e ; VG, vr nal caval ; PA, pulmonary arteries , 
( I., capillaries in lungs ; PV, pulmonary veins, 
MV, mitral \al\e, A, aorta; CB, capillaries in 
bniy. 


change appearing to lend to a weakening 
of the conductivity id tbo common deep- 
seated aurlculo-ventru nlar muticio bundles. 
Congenita] malformations of the H. arc 
not unknown, e.g. tho foramen ovale , in- 
stead of closing up a.-» normally occurs at 
birth, may remain open, so that purplish 
deox>genated blood leaks from the right 
side of tho IT. to the left, whence it 
pumped i mind the body ; a sign of this 
complaint is cyanosis (blueness) of the 
face, especially on exertion The usual 
treatment for many forms of H. disease 
cuileavours to ensure a maximum of re6t 
tor the patient, und a minimum of excite- 
ment, both mental and physical ; where 
necessary digitalis and strychnine are 
administered as cardiac tonics. The con- 
traction of the 11. muscles (as also of other 
muscles in the body) is accompanied by 
electrical impulses which can be amplified 
and rendered visible on a screen by means 
of the el ectromrd iograph . A photograph 
( electrocardiogram ) of these Impulses is 
valuable for the diagnoses of H. diseases. 
See also Angina Pegtobis. 

Hurt Burial, the burial of the heart in 
a separate place from the body. It 
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appears to hare been practised by tho 
anct. Egyptians, and in as not uncommon 
in Europe during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Tho oustom probably 
arose out of a veneration for the H., which 
was regarded as the seat of a man's 
affections and conscience and was associa- 
ted with his soid. It was forbidden by 
Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), but his pro- 
hibition was withdrawn by Benedict XI. 
The heart of Richard I. was buried in 
Rouen Cathedral, and that of Edward I. 
at Jerusalem. Other notable Instances 
of H. B. raav be cited In tho cases of 
Henry III. in Normandy, James II. in 
Paris, Robert Bruce at Melrose Abbey, 
the Fr. kings. Louis IX., XIII., and XIV., 
Francis I. and II., Philip III., etc., and 
the Emperor Leopold of Austria. Shelley's 
heart cor cordium , was sent home to 
Bournemouth, and Byron's was buried in 
the mausoleum at Missolonglii in Greece. 
The heart of the Marquess ol Bute was 
buried In Jerusalem as late os 1900 ; that 
of Thomas Hardy (q.v.) at Stinsford, in 
1928. Separate burial was sometimes 
given to other parts of tho body. The 
viscera of the popes have been buried In 
the church of the Quirinal since tho time 
of Sixtus V. (1590). T. J. Pettigrew, 
Chronicles of the Tombs , 1857 ; and 
Emily Hartshorno, Enshrined Hearts of 
Warrwrs and Illustrious People, 1861. 

Heartburn, the common name for a 
burning sensation in tho chest, often 
accompanied by a feeling of discomfort in 
the throat and in tho region of tho heart. 
It is due to gastric disturbances, and is 
generally caused by irritation of the 
stomach wall by hyper-acidit y of tho 
gastric content®. The cardiac symptoms, 
when present, are generally duo to an 
over-distended stomach interfering with 
the heart’s action. The discomfort Is 
rapidly relieved by a dose of bicaibnnato 
of soda. The condition should be treated 
by ensuring ft simple diet, regular exorcise, 
and regular action of the bowels. Charcoal 
end bismuth are also very useful drugs 
for H. 

Hearth-money, tax of two shillings 
Imposed in 1662 on every hearth m all 
houses except cottages. The principle 
was an old one, for in early Eng. hisl an 
A.-a?. king obtained part of his revenue 
from a fumage , a tax on the hearth him ike 
of all his subjects but the very poor. The 
tax of Charles IJ.’a reign was exceedingly 
unpopular, and was withdrawn in 1689, 
a window-tax being levied in its stead in 
1695. The idea is also apparent in the 
hearth penny-tax paid annually to Rome 
as early as the tenth century. 

Heart of Midlothian, old Tolbouth or 
gaol, pulled down m 1817, of Edinburgh, 
the cap. of Midlothian, which gives Its 
name to one of Scott's novels. 

Heart’s Content, seaport and tn. of 
Newfoundland, situated on the Avalon 
Peninsula, 40 m. N.VV. of St. John's, on 
the E. coast of Timity Bay. It is the 
terminus of three Atlantic cables from 
Valentla I s Ireland. Pop. about 1500. 

Heart's-ease, see Pansy. 

Hearts of Oak, large friendly society 
founded in 1842, tho objects of which are 


to provide relief for members during sick- 
ness, and for members' wives during con- 
finement, to insure tho tools and imple- 
ments of trade of members against loss or 
damage by fire, and to provide sums at 
the death of a member and for funeral 
expenses. The sociotv also defrays the 
expenses of residence of members in 
convalescent homes and sanatoria. .Special 
facilities for house purchase are afforded 
by the society to members and others. 
The membership is 423,000 and the funds, 
including reserves, amount to £1 7,665,000. 
The socloty's oihcos in Euston Road, 
London, were opened by King Edward 
VII. in 1907. 

Heat, genera] term applied to that 
branch of physics that deals with the 
effects produced hv heat on material 
bodies, with the laws governing tho trans- 
ference of heat from one body to another, 
with tho physical nature of heat, and with 
the transformations of heat into other 
forms of energy. The term H. is used in 
ordinary languago in a number of different 
senses, of which the following are the most 
common : (<t) sensation of H. ; ( h ) temp, 
of degree of hotness ; ( c ) quantity of H. ; 
(d) radiant II. 

(a) Tho sense of II. is distinct from that 
of touch, for the former sensation Is 
expei leneed if wo sit in front of a Are, or In 
the sun, or in the neighbourhood of any 
hot body, and is, therefore, not dependent 
on actual contact with matter. It is 
from tills sonso of II. that wo get our first 
Ideas of II. as a physical entity which i* 
capable of passing from one body to 
another. 

(b) If a hot iron Is placed on a cold Iron 
plate, wo may obsorvo hv a sense of H. 
that the plato is boated and the iron 
cooled until they both attain tho same 
degree of warmth. From the sense of H. 
we derive tho idea of a continuous scale 
or order, which we express as summer H., 
blood H., red II., etc., and wo speak of 
tbe temperature of a body as denoting its 
place in tho soak* as distinct from the 
quantity of H. it contains. 

(O The quantity of H. In a body must 
depend on its size (and also, it should be 
added, on its material). Tho temp, on 
the other hand, docs not depend on the 
size of tho body, but on tho quantity of H. 
per unit mass (other thlugs being equal). 

(d) It is w'ell known that when the rays 
of the sun or of a (iro fall on a body, they 
warm it , but it must not be supposed 
that if. has travelled across tbe inter- 
vening space from the sun or tho fire to 
tho body warmed. It is known that tbe 
energy of ladiation is not tho same thing 
as H„ though it is converted into H. when 


the rays strike an absorbing substance. 

Tho question at once presents itself, 
• What Is boat ? ' In this connection it 
will be well to follow bristly the develop- 
ment of tho modern theory of H. It has 
long been known that H. can be developed 
by friction (r.rj. between tho wheels and 
axles of a carriage), or by percussidn (e.g. 
by hammering a piece of Iron on an anvil), 
or by compression (as in the case of a 
bicycle pump). This development of H. 
was accounted for by supposing that every 
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body in a normal state possessed a certain 
capacity for H, and contained a certain 
nnantity of calorio at a definite temp. 
Percussion altered the condition of the 
substance and lessened its capacity for H. 
Some of the caloric was squeezed out of it, 
and, being thus set free, manifested its 
presence by the rise of temp. The weak- 
ness of this theory was shown by an 
experimental investigation carried out bv 
Count Rumford in 1798. He mounted 
a gun-metal cylinder so that It could be 
rotated by ta.p., while a blunt Rteel boring 
tool pressed against its bottom. The 
cylinder was covered with a layer of 
flannel to prevent loss of H. f and its temp, 
was recorded by means of a thermometer 

S laced In a hole drilled In the bottom. At 
tie end of half an hour, when the cylinder 
had made 960 revolutions, the temp, had 
risen by 70° F. Ho found that the 
metallic dust nibbed off by the friction 
from the cylinder weighed only 837 grains 
troy (less than J.oO 1 WClffbt 9,^ . 

cylinder). 4 Is It possible, he said, that 
the very considerable quantity of H. pro- 
duced in this experiment could have been 
furnished by so Inconsiderable a quantity 
of metallic dust, and this merely In con- 
sequence of a change in its capacity for 
heat f 9 



FIG. 1. JOULE'S APPAHATUH 


But Rumford went further, and showed 
that the capacity for II. of the dust was 
the same as that of the solid metal. The 
H. had clearly been produced by the fric- 
tion, and was equivalent to the work do no 
in rotating the cylinder under the con- 
ditions of the experiment. The accurate 
Investigation of the relation between the 
work doue In driving an apparatus and 
the U. developed was taken up by Dr. 
Joule of Mancbeeter in the year 1840. The 
H. was produced by friction of a brass 


paddle revolving in water contained in a 
specially constructed brass vessel, so that 
the water was heated by a kind of revolv- 
ing churn process ana the temp, was 
registered by a delicate mercurial thermo- 
meter. The paddles and the flywheel / 
(Figs. 1 and 2) were driven by two wheels 
d and e. It everything were free the 
friction between the brass vessel and the 
water would carry the vessel round with 
the paddles and the water could not bo 
churned, and therefore it would not be 
heated. The vessel was prevented from 
rotating by two forces applied by two 
strings fastened in a groove round the 
vessel and passing over tbe pulleys j and j 
and weighted at k and k. From the 
number of revolutions made by the 
paddles, the work done was calculated. 



PIG. 2. BRASS VESSEL SHOWING 
PADDLES 


After all correct Inin were inode. Joule 
decided that the work done in raising a 
weight of 1 lb. through 772 ft. (at Man- 
chester) will. If spent in friction (between 
brass and water), raise the temp, of 1 lb 
of water 1° F. Joule showed quite clearly 
that the amount of H. produced depended 
on tbe amount of work done and on 
nothing else. Ho found the same result 
for friction of water in a brass vessel with 
a brass pad die, for friction of mercury 
contained in an Iron \esfccl with an Iron 
paddle, and for friction of two iron ring* 
rubbing against each other In mercury. 
Joule also proved that H. Is absorbed 
when a gas does work in expansion ; and 
measured directly the amount of H. 
liberated by the compression of a gas. 
The principle which these experiments 
have estah. is that 4 when H. is trans- 
formed Into any other kind of energy, or 
vice rerso, the quantity of H. which dis- 
appears Is equivalent to the quantity of 
tlio other kind of energy produced, and 
vice versa.* Hut wo have not given a 
satisfactory explanation of H. by saying 
that II. can be transformed into other 
forms of energy and vice versa. 

The idea that 11. is ultimately due to a 
moUon of some sort has long been enter- 
tained. By friction and collision tbe 
sensible motion of bodies disappears and 
U. la generated. Tbe supposition bo* 
been mat tbe motion In such cases Is not 
really lost, but is roeroly transferred from 
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the body aa a whole to its Individual 
particles. Thus, when a moving body is 
brought to rest by friction or collision, the 
energy of the original visible motion of 
the body is not annihilated, but passes 
over into the Invisible molecules of the 
substances taking part in the friction or 
collision. This theory supposes Unit when 
a body is heated the rise in temp, is due 
to the increased energy of motion of 
the molecules of the body. But it goes 
further, and explains the transmission of 
radiant energy from one body to another, 
as from the sun to an individual on the 
earth. There Is evidence in favour of the 
supposition that light is due to wave 
motion in the ether, and wo have exactly 
the same evidence in favour of the same 
supposition with regard to radiant energy. 
Radiant energy (for example the radiant 
energy emitted by hot- water pipes or a 
blackened stove) and light behave in 
exactly the same way in a variety of 
experiments — in fact the only difference 
which can be detected is that light, as well 
as possessing all the characteristic quali- 
ties of the radiant energy, is also able to 
affect the sense of sight. Radiant energy 
then, like light, is supposed In bo due to 
wave moUon in the ether. IN e say that 
the molecules of a hot body are in a state 
of very rapid vibration, or are the centres 
of rapid perlodio disturbances of some 
sort, that they thus excite waves in the 
ether, that these waves travel through 
the ether between a receiving body and 
the hot body with the velocity of light, 
and that when they fall upon the receiving 
body they are more or less absorbed by 
the molecules of the receiving body, 
ca using similar motions in these mole- 
cules. The sense of U. is thus excited In 
a human being, or an animal, by the waves 
of radiant energy which start from a hot 
body just as the sense of sight is excited 
by the waves of light which start from a 
luminous body. The fact that light waves 
possess heating properties if they are 
absorbed by a suitable substance suggests 
at once that there is no essential difference 
between waves of light and waves of 
radiant energy. Extensive spectroscopic 
experiments have shown that the two -*cta 
of waves differ only in degroo and not in 
kind. The ordinary spectroscope cannot 
be used, as glass absorbs the waves of 
radiant energy. Lenses and prisms made 
of rock salt are used in tho instrument, 
and the radiations are received on the 
blackeued bulb of a thermometer, or on 
the blackened part of an elect rical instru- 
ment for recording temp, in this way 
the similarity between waves of radiant 
energy and waves or light has been estab. 

Calorimetry. — Tho scientlilc unit of 
H, is the co/rnV, which is defined as tho 
quantity of H. required to raise the temp, 
of 1 gm. of water r 0. Other units of H. 
are the Brit. Thermal Unit, which ts de- 
fined as the amount of H. required to 
raise the temp, of 1 lb. of water I s F., and 
the Therm* which is equal to 100, ooo 
B.Th.U. In order to measure a quantity 
of H„ the simplest wav is to measure the 
rise of temp, produced in a known mass 
of water contained in a suitable vessel or 


calorimeter. Calorimetry is discussed 
fully in text-books on H. 

Effects of Beat. — Those may be 
summarised briefly as follows : <1) change 
of dimensions or of vol. ; (2) change of 
interna) stress ; (3) change of state : 

(4) change of temp. ; (5) electrical and 
chemical effects. Each of these will be 
considered In turn : 

(1) Change of dimensions . — Most bodies 
expand or increase in vol. on being heated. 
In laying down tho rails of a railway, an 
interval is left between consecutive rails 
to allow for this. The expansion duo to 
rise of temp, must be taken into aocount 
in building steel bridges and in setting up 
pipes which are to carry hot water. The 
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COMPENSATING PENDULUM 


pendulums of dorks and the balance 
wheels of watcher have to bo ‘ compen- 
sated,' so that the time of swing shall not 
be altered by changes of temp. In Fig. 3 
a compensated pendulum is shown ; the 
bob (1 is supported by the rods, a. «, b of 
one material and the rods c, c of another 
material. The lengths of the rods are so 
adjusted that, whatever the temp., the 
centre of gravity pf tho pendulum is 
always at the samel distance below the 
point of support O. ' 

In Fig. 4 the downward expansion of 
the rod is compensated by the upward 
expansion of tho mefeury. In Fig, 5 the 
rim of the wheel is made up of three seg- 
ments, each of which consists of two 
metals securely fastened together, the 
more expansible being on tho outside. 
When the ternp. rises, the spoke* increase 
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In length, but this Is compensated by the 
bending inwards of each of the segments 
of the rim. An alloy known as invar , 
which consists of 64 per cent of steel and 
36 per cent of nickel, has an extremely 
small coefficient of expansion, and it is 
often used in pendulum clocks, since no 
compensating device is required when the 
rod and bob are made of It. , „ ^ 

The coefficient of expansion of liquids 
is, as a rule, much greater than that of 
solids, while the coefficient of expansion 
of gases at constant pressure is very much 
greater than that of solids or liquids; 
further, it is independent of the nature of 
the gas, i.e. oxygen expands to the same 
extent as an equal vol. of hydrogen, air, 
or any other gas for a given rise of temp, 
under the samo conditions of pressure. 

(2) Change of internal stress . — Many of 
these changes in vol. are accompanied by 
changes in the internal forces or stresses 
between the molecules of the body. As 
a wheel tyro contracts it is subject to 
enormous internal stresses. If air or any 
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other gas is confined in a closed vessel and 
its temp, is raised, the preasuro exerted 
by the gas is increased and may burst the 
vessel. The tyres of a motor-car nre 
often caused to burst in this way m 
summer. 

(3) Change of state . — There are three 
states of matter, viz. solid, liquid and 
gaseous states, and, as Black discovered 
in 1756, the change from one state to 
another is accompanied by the evolution 
or absorption of H. Because a thermo- 
meter shows no change of temp, while n 
change of state Is taking place, Black 
referred to this U. as Latent Heat . For 



(4) Change of temperature , — If a quan- 
tity of water be heated, we can tell by our 
sense Af H. that it is becoming hotter ; 
and in scientific language we say that its 
temp, is rising. The change of temp, can 
he measured by means of a thermometer 
(Q.v.). 
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(5) Chemical awl electrical effects , — 
Chera. changes commonly accompany the 
heating of a body. Thus when coal is 
heated in air, it combines with the 
oxygen of the air and burns ; thisprocess, 
once started, produces sufficient H. for its 
continuance. The electrical effects of H. 
are of two kinds : (a) That produced when 
a circuit is made up of wires of different 
materials, say copper and iron Joined 
together at each end, and the temp, of 
the two junctions is different; then a 
small electric current flows round the 
circuit. This effect is known as the 
thermo-electric effect (see Electricity — 
Thermo-electricity), and was discovered by 
Seebeck in 1821. Since a very small 
eh*ctric current can be measured easily, 
this effect of H. is used in many temp, 
measuring instruments, (b) The change 
produced in the electrical resistance of 
bodies by H. This has been made the 
basis of a method of measuring high 
temps, by means of the platinum-resist- 
ance thermometer (q.v,). 

Modes of transference of Ileal . — There 
arc three modes of transference of H. : 

(1) Convection, (2) Conduction, and (3) 
Radiation. (1) In convection H. is 
carried or conveyed by the motion of 
heated masses of matter. The most 
familiar instances of this method of trans- 
ference of H. are the heating of buildings 
by the circulation of hot water ( see Heat- 
ing and Ventilation), or the equalisa- 
tion of temp, that is produced by the 
movement of the hot water In a mass of 
water heated from below (as In the case 
of a kettle). Convection can only take 
place in fluids, and the process con- 
stituting convection takes place as follows. 
The fluid is heated and expands so that it 
becomes less dense than the colder sur- 
rounding fluid. It is therefore pushed up- 
ward by the denser fluid, and it takes its 
II. with it. Convection plays an all- 
important part in ventilation. 

(2) In conduction, H. is transferred, 
without visible relative motion of the 
parts of the body. Familiar examples of 
this are the transference of H. from one 
end of a poker placed in a fire to the other 
end, and the transference of H. from one 
end of a silver spoon, placed in hot tea or 
coffee, to the other end. Conduction 
always takes place from the hotter to the 
colder parts of a conductor. All metals 
are good conductors of heat, while most 
iion-metallic substances, liquids (ex- 
cluding mercury) and gases are poor 
conductors of H. 

(3) Radiant H. has been shown to con- 
sist of light of longer wave-lengths than 
those that affect our sense of vision. 
There is no other essential distinction 
between 1 ordinary * light and radiant H. 
Both travel with the same velocity of 
186,000 ra. per sec. in vacuo t and we 
receive all our II. from the sun by means 
of radiation that travels across empty 
space incapable of conducting or convey- 
ing H. to us by the other modes referred 
to above. 

In most cases H. Is transferred by all 
three methods simultaneously. It is 
interesting to notice that the thermos 
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flask (q.v.\ designed by Dewar attempts 
to prevent the transference of H. to or 
from the enclosed liquid. It consists of a 
double-walled vessel of glass (a bad con- 
ductor of H.h whose Inner faces are 
silvered to reflect radiant H., and the 
spaoe between the walls Is evacuated to 
prevent transference of H. by conduction 
or convection. 

The chief sources of H. are : (1) the 
sun ; (2) chera. action, as in the burning 
of coal, wood, etc. ; (3) mechanical act, 
e.g. friction ; (4) electrical energy, e.g, 
heaters and lamps ; (5) change of state, 
e.g. from solid to liquid. It is interesting 
to note that the ultimate source of all H. 
in the above oases Is the sun. 

Bibliography . — T. Preston, Theory of 
Heat, 1894 ; J. K. Roberts, Heat and 
Thermodynamics , 1928 ; B. J. Holm yard 
and F. Barraclough, Heat , Light, and 
Sound for Beginners , 1931 ; A. £. Mc- 
Kenzie, Heat . 1936 ; and R. G. Nitton, 
Heat , Light, and Sound , 1936. 

Healers, Eleotrlo, see under Electric 
Lighting. 

Heath, William (1737-1814), b. at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, U.S.A., started life 
as a farmer. In 1765 lie joined the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, and five years later became its 
commander. In 1774 he became Brig.- 
Gen. in the prov. army, and took part in 
the fighting with the Brit, troops at Con- 
cord, Mass., in April 1775. In 1776 he 
became MaJ.-Gen. He was defeated in 
his attempt to take Fort Independence 
from the Brit. When Benedict Arnold 
sought to betray his countrymen and then 
fled to the Brit, lines, H. took charge of 
the troops at West Point, New York. 
When Gen. Washington went S. to fight 
the troops under Lord Corn wall is, he 
placed the sturdy H. in charge of the 
soldiers on the Hudson R., which faced 
Gen. Clinton. After the Amer. colonies 
had won their independence, H. retired 
to his farm. However, he took some part 
in Massachusetts state politics, being a 
State Senator ifl 1791. He d, at Roxbury, 
Jon. 24. 

Heath, see Erica. 

Heather, see Calluna Vulgaris, 

Heathcock, see Blackcock. 

Heathfield, George Augustus Eliott, 
Baron (1717-90), Brit, gen., a younger 
son of Sir Gilbert Eliott, b. at Stobhs, 
Roxburghshire. After having been edu- 
cated at Leyden Univ. and at Woolwich, 
be fought with the Prussian army in 
1735-36, and as a grenadier guard in the 
war of Austrian Succession at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. In 1775, at the outbreak 
of the Amer. War, he was sent out as 
governor to Gibraltar. His heroic defence 
of that fortress against Spain, from June 
1779 to Feb. 1783, Is one of the finest 
achievements in Brit. hist. On his 
return to England in 1787 he was created 
Baron H. of Gibraltar. 

Heating. The temp, of a human being 
in good health is 98 *4* F. When the ex- 
ternal temp, rises, that of tho body Is 
regulated by perspiration while a low 
external temp, may be counteracted by 
Increased bodily exercise. In civilised 


life, however, man requires some form of 
H. apparatus in addition to clothes and 
houses. In devising such apparatus the 
engineer's terms of reference include the 
considerations of economy and efficiency, 
ventilation and atmospherlo humidity. 
For detailed arrangements concerning 
ventilation the article on that subject 
must be consulted. 

In the first place, consideration must 
be made of the fact that heat is lost 
from a building by conduction through 
the walls and especially through windows, 
and by the leakage of warm air and the 
consequent entrance of cold air for pur- 
poses of ventilation. Tt is the architect's 
business to make a study of the losses of 
hent in this way when designing large 
buildings before computing the necessary 
supply of heat. 

All systems of H. depend either upon 
convection or radiation (see Heat) or upon 
a combination of both. The most 
common and obvious method of H. Is, of 
course, by radiation, and is exemplified 
by the open fire. By this means the walls 
and furniture and occupants of a room 
are heated and the air left cool. Heat is 
radiated not only from tho fire itself but 
from the back of the grate and from the 
sides. The effective radiating surface of 
an open fire is increased by making the 
sides of a grate inclined at an angle of at 
least 120° to the back, and the bock is 
made to hang forward over the fire. 
Further the grate should bo bounded on 
both sides by firebrick and the over- 
hanging part should be made of the same 
material. The advantages of this method 
of H. aro (i.) good ventilation, because of 
the draught up the chimney, 411.) air in 
the room is left cool. Oil.) psychological 
effect of the open fire. The latter is a big 
Inducement to retain this method of H. 
in spite of the fact that nearly 80 per oent 
of the heat from the coal is lost to the 
room. 

Tho latter consideration was respon- 
sible for the gon. adoption of stoves in 
colder countries. While the stove Is 
much more efficient than the fire-grate it 
is apt to give off noxlouB fumes into the 
room and to produce a * dry heat ’ that is 
unhealthy as it affects the throat and the 
chest. Bad odours are also prevalent 
with stoves owing to the burning of the 
dust in the air as It comes In contact with 
the hot metal. Gas stoves, which usually 
consist of asbestos, or some similar sub- 
stance, heated by a row of Bunsen burners 
(q.r.), are popular where fires are only 
used occasionally. They act, of course, 
as open fires, but should always be fitted 
to an efficient flue to carry off the products 
of combustion. 

Central Healing.*— In large buildings 
considerations of economy and labour 
require some system of central H. This 
system is often adopted In larger houses 
and, generally speaking, a hot-water 
system Is used in this country. The 
water is heated In the basement and cir- 
culates by means Of convection through 
pipes and radiators distributed through- 
out the building. The water rises through 
large pipes to, an open tank at the top of 
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the system which allows for the expansion 
of tho water and by means of which the 
pipes and holler are kept full. The oooled 
water returns via a vortical pipe to the 
boiler where It is heated again. Air cocks 
are placed at the tops of the radiators 
so that any accumulated air which 
impedes circulation may escape. 

There is also a singlo-pipo system of 
central II. In which the hot water is taken 
from a single main pipe to each radiator 
and the return is made to a point farther 
along the pipe. In this system radiators 
for removed from the main pipe are sup- 
plied with cooler water than those nearer 
to it and for this reason distant radiators 
are made larger. The temp, of tho water 
leaving the boiler in most systems is 
about 180° F. In large buildings the 
circulation of tho water by convection is 
too sluggish and is further opposed by 
friction between the water and the pipes, 
in this event a pump is installed to force 
the water round the system. 

Ventilation must bo attended to very 
carefully wherever central H. is adopted, 
for the radiators heat the air in the room 
and the heat is thus distributed by con- 
vection currents of air as well as by 
radiation (to a small extent). Tho air is 
not naturally renewed, however, and in 
large buildings systems of ventilation are 
ofton Installed. In small rooms the dis- 
advantage t in be remedied by placing 
tho radiators bi math open windows. Thu 
hot air rising from the radiator then 
carries along with it a supply of fresh air 
as it rushes past the window and con- 
veniently warms up the cold air before it 
is distributed in tho room. The lint -water 
system is not suitable for tall buildings 
and a steam -II. system is necessary in 
such cases. The most widely used 
(especially in America) system of tho latter 
class is the Vacuum system. Steam is 
generated In a boiler and passes thenco by 
means of a steam supply pipe to radiators 
installed in the various rooms. The 
steam passes in at the top of tho radiator 
via an Inlet valve and condensing in tho 
radiator it gives up its latent heat to it. 
Air and corulensed steam pass through a 
thermostatic trap (designod to prevent 
the pasaago of steam) into a return plpo. 
where it is drawn back to the boiler by 
means of a so-called vacuum pump. In 
this way rapid circulation is maintained 
Central H. systems have naturally been 
developed extensively in America and 
tho steam heating systems there are 
frequently arranged with one central 
boiler supplying a whole dist. In Iceland 
geyser water is piped to Reykjavik. 

Electrical Heating . — Tho disadvantage 
of this form of heating is its cost. Tho 
ultimate source of the eloctrioal energy i 3 
the combustion of coal In steam engine*. 
The efficiency of such engines (i.e. per- 
centage ratio of energy developed to 
energy supplied) Is itself low, and addi- 
tional loss takes place In the conversion 
of the mechanical energy of tho engine 
Into eloctrioal energy in the dynamo. 
Still further energy is lost in the cables, in 
the form of heat, in transmitting the 
electrical energy, and of course the cost of 


transmission has to be added. If the 
electrical energy is generated by water 
power, however, it is sufficiently econo- 
mical to make Its conveniences attractive. 
At present there are no immediate pros- 
pects of such cheap generation of electrical 
energy being generally adopted in Britain, 
though the proposed Severn dam would 
provide a large supply of hydro-electric 
power (g.r.). 

For H. by hot air. see Ventilation, 
since this concerns the heating of air 
before it is brought into a room. See 
also under Boilers, Electric Lighting, 
Furnaces, Fuels, and Gas Water Heat- 
ers. See H. G. Solomon, Domestic Elec- 
tric Heating , 1927 ; A. A. Jones (ed.) 
Modern Heating and Ventilation , 1935 ; 
E. 0. Stanford, Central Heating and Hot 
Water Supply for Private Houses , 1938 ; 
L. J. Overton, Domestic Hot Water Sup- 
plies and Central Heating by Hot Water , 
1939 and Central Heating , 1949. 

Heat of Formation. Whenever a chem. 
reaction takes place, heat is either evolved 
(exothermic reaction) or absorbed (endo- 
thermic reaction) in the process. In the 
case of combustion, the quantity of heat 
evolved is large, in other cases smaller, 
and In some negative. The H. of F. of a 
compound is the amount of heat, measured 
in calories, which is evolved when the 
molecular weight in grams of tho com- 
pound is formed from its elements. Thus, 
when 2 grams of hydrogen combine with 
1(5 grams of oxygen to form 18 grams of 
water, 69,000 calories are evolved, which 
amount is said to be tho H. of F. of water. 
The quantity is determined by carrying 
out the reaction in a calorimeter sur- 
rounded by water, the product of the mass 
of water and its riHc if temp, giving the 
quantity of heat liberated. In cases 
where the H. of F. cannot be determined 
directly use is made of the fact, summed 
up in the law of Hess, that the quantity of 
heat evolved or absorbed in the formation 
of a compound is quite independent of its 
mode of formation. Thus the H. of F. 
of carbon monoxide may be arrived at 
from the following considerations : (1) On 
forming a gram molecular weight of carbon 
dioxido from carbou monoxide and 
oxygon, 67,000 calories ore evolved. 
(2) On forming the same weight of carbon 
dioxide from its elements, 96,960 calories 
arc evolved. Therefore, on forming one 
gram molecular weight of carbon monoxide 
from Its elements, 96,960 minus 67,000, or 

29,960 calories are evolved. This may be 
represented as follows : 

29,960 67,000 

-^CO 

C CO, 

96,960 

Certain compounds, such as acetylene X, 
hydrogen iodide, and nitrio oxide are 
' endothermic/ i,e. have heat 1 stored up * 
in them, which is liberated on their de- 
composition into their respective elements. 

Heat of neutralization is the heat change 
taking place when gram equivalents of 
acids and bases neutralize one another in 
very dilute solutions. Heat of solution is 
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the heat change taking place when the pari. bor. In the par. church Is a marble 
gram molecular weight of a substance is monument to members of the Raleigh 
dissolved in a very large quantity of water, family, and sov. armorial shields. Pop. 
usually represented as Aq. _ 12,000. 

Heaton Norris, tn. of Lancashire, Eng- Heavy spar, see Barytes. 
land, situated on the Mersey, 4 m. S.E. Heavy Water, water in which the 
of Manchester, and forming a suburb of hydrogen is replaced by deuterium, the 
Stockport ; it is connected with the latter heavy isotopo of hydrogen with an atomic 
by a bridge and viaduct. It is a busy weight of 2. Formula D v O. It is con- 
industrial tn., with ootton and thread tained in ordinary water to the extent of 
mills. The Ashton, Manchester, and about 1 part in 5000 and may be obtained 
Oldham Canal ends here. Pop. 12,000. by the fractional electrolysis of water. 
Heat-stroke, see Sunstroke. D t O being electrolysed more slowly than 

Heaven, in the popular use of the term, H a O. In atomic science D t O is usod to 
that part of sidereal space which we can slow down fast-moving neutrons, 
ourselves see. This use was very common Hebbel, Christian Friedrich (1813-63), 
among the Jews, and in the O.T. the term Qer. poet and dramatist, b. in humble cir- 
denotes sometimes the region of the cumstances at Wes&elburon in Dithmar- 
douds, and sometimes the superior region schen, Schleswig-Holstein. After travel- 
of the stars. In the medieval scholastic ling on the Continent, he settled in Vienna 
phllosopny (vide Summa Theologies of St. (1846), where he d. His first tragedy, 
Thomas Aquinas) these two are grouped Judith , was performed at Hamburg in 
together as the 'firmament,* but It has 1841, and made his reputation. His 
been suggested that the Jews spoke of tragedies are very powerful, and show a 
them as the first and second Hs., while the fine sense of dramatic situation ; but tboj 
abode of Ood and vhe Saints, that Is to depict for the most part the passionate 
say, H. in the theological sense, was struggles of hot and ugly natures, and his 
spoken of as the third H. With this is scenes are unrelieved by humour or by 
connected St. Paul’s reference to the loveliness. His chief works are : Maria 
‘ third H/ in 2 Cor. xil. 2. Other classifi- Magdalena (1844), Julia (1851), Oyges und 
cations of the Hs. are found In Jewish and sein Hina (1856), and Die Nibelungen 
Lat. theology, the most important being (1862). His lyric poems are included in 
that of the Cabbala, representing the later Oedichte (1841-48), and Mutter und Kind 
Rabbinic conceptions. Here we find a (1850). R. M. Werner’s critical ed. of 
sevenfold subdivision of the heavenly his works, 1901-03, und studies by E. A. 
legions, of which the highest is the abode Georgy, 1904, 1922 ; P. Bornstcin, 1924 ; 
of Ood, the lowest, the region of the stars, and K. Ziegler, 1938. 

This classification has passed into the Hebburn, tn. of Durham, England, 
Mohammedan theology, together with situated on the S. bank of the Tyne, in 
much of the Rabbinic angelology. As the Jarrow <11 v., 4 m. N.E. of Gateshead, 
the abode of God. H. must be considered There are chem. und engineering works, 
as some region of space in which God coal mines, and lead smelting works, 
makes a special manifestation of Himself, Shipbuilding is also carried on. Pop. 
and this conception is found running 24,000. 

through the whole of the Biblical narra- Hebden Bridge, tn. of the W. Riding of 
lives and Patristic writings. Lastly, H. Yorkshire, England, on tho R. Calder, in 
is often spoken of as a state, the condition the Howcrby pari, div., 8 in. W. by N. of 
of those souls who share the life of Christ. Halifax by rail. The tn. has cotton 
Thus, In Ephes. ii, 6 and in Phil. iii. 20 factories, dye-works, and foundries. Pop. 
this conception, that even now the life and 7000. 

conversation of Christians are ' In H.’ and Hebdomadal Council, The, governing 
* in heavenly places,* is clearly present. body of the univ. of Oxford. It was 
Heaves, or Broken Wind, see under evolvod, in 1854, out of the Hebdomadal 
Horse (Diseases). Board, Instituted in 1631 by Charles I., 

Heaviside, Oliver (1850-1925), Eng. probably at the suggestion of Archbishop 
scientist who carried out much important Laud. It consists of the chancellor, vice- 
work on practical electrical research and chancellor, late vice-chancellor, two proe- 
on the more theoretical aspects of the torb. ex officio, and six heads of houses, 
eublect ; b. in London. For a few years, six profs, and six members of convocation, 
ending 1874, he was employed by the elected by congregation. The council 
Great Northern Telegraph Co. but he holds its meetings u eekly during term, 
retired because of doafness. Afterwards Hebe, Gk. divinity, goddess of youth, 
lived In Devonshire, studying electro- daughter of Zeus and Hera, and cup- 
magnetic radiation in its application to bearer of the gods before the coming of 
telegraphy and telephony. He mode Ganymede. She was the wife of the deified 
fundamental discoveries on telephonio Heracles, with whom she was worshipped 
transmission, but is roost commonly at Athens. In Romo she was worshipped 
remembered for his suggestion that an as Juventas In a temple on the Oapltollne 
upper layer of the air (the ' Heaviside Hill. She had the power of restoring the 
layer ') has conducting powers that serve aged to youth. The molt famous statue 
to confine wireless and other electro- of H. is the masterpiece qf Canova. 
magnetic waves to the neighbourhood of Hebei, Johann Peter (1760-182(1), Ger. 
the surface of the earth. F.R.9., 1891. poet, 5. at Basle. He studied theology at 
Pub* Electro-Magnetic Theory (1893-1922). Erlangen (1778-80), subjequently teach- 
o Heavitree, E. suburb of Exeter, Devon - ing at the Gymnasium at Karlsruhe. He 
shire, England, included in the Exeter wrote his poems in ' Alemanlo * dialect ; 
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bJd Allemannische Oedichte was traus. by an exception ; (3) verbs having two 

Roinick Into High Oer. in 1 801. His work tenses only, and nouns only two genders ; 

was fresh, humorous, and full of vigour. (4) Identity of roots for verbs and nouns 
and attained great popularity. The of kindred meaning and general inability 
Schaizkdstlein des rheinischen Hausfreundes to form compound words; (5) direction 
(1811), contains ftrst-rato stories. The of writing (except in cuneiform, q.v,), 
first complete ed. of bis works was pub. in generally from right to left. 

1832-34 and further eds. by W. Zentner The origin of the word ‘ Hebrew ' or ‘Ibii, 

(1929) and W. Altwegg (1942). See lives In Heb., Is uncertain ; the traditional ex- 
by Schullbeiss, 1831 ; O. Lftngin, 1894 ; planation as * of the other side ' is gener- 
w. Altwegg, 193.> ; and S. Lbffler, 1944. ally rejected. The Heb. language la 

Heber, Reginald (1783-1826), Eng. called in the Bible ‘the language of 

bishop, 6. at Malpas, Cheshire. After Canaan * (Is. xix., 18) or ‘ tho Jews' lan- 
graduating at Brasenose College, Oxford, guage ' (/s. xxxvi., 11 and 13). Until 
and touring in Europe, entered holy orders twenty-five years ago there were but few 
(1807). and accepted a living at Hodnet, monuments and other written documents 
Shropshire. He was appointed Hampton In Heb. outside the O.T. Nowadays, 
lecturer, 1813 ; preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, wo can list some hundreds of Early Heb. 
1822 ; and bishop of Calcutta, i 823. He inscriptions belonging roughly to the first 
is chiefly remembered by tho hymns he half of the first millennium b.c. The 
wrote, the best known being ' From earliest is a small stone-tablet, known as 
Greenland's Icy Mountains,* * The Son of tho Calendar of Gezor, with a summary 
God goes forth to War,* and ‘ Brightest list of farming operations arranged by 
and best of the Sons of tho Morning.’ months. It can be assigned to c. 1000 
Besides his Hymns (new ed. 1878), his b.c. The important Moabite stele of 
pubs, include : A Journey through India King Mesha', belonging to the middle of 
(1828), and Palestine: a Poem (1809). the ninth century B.c., is written in a 
See lives by his widow, 1838, and G. dialect almost identical with Heb. About 
Smith, 1893. 80 ostraca, or inscribed potsherds, found 

Htbert, Jaoques Rent (1737-94), Fr. at Samaria, belong to the ninth or eighth 
revolutionist called 4 Ptre Duchesne,* b. century B.o. They are invoice* of oil and 
at Alengou, and went to Baris as a servant, wine, and are written in a beautiful cur- 
At the out j. 1 /,‘ck of the Revolution he si vo type, and provide us with examples of 
became aii extreme Jacobin, propagating tho dialect and cursive script of the N. 
his views in Le P&rc Duchesne (which he Kingdom of Israel. Tho most important 
ed., 1790-91), and in various pamphlets, opigraphlc monument from Judaea is the 
such as Im Loot erne rnayique (1790). He Siloarn Inscription, assigned to c. 700 B.o. 
joined tho Club of tho Cordeliers (1791), Tho Early Heb. cursive writing reaches 
became a momber of the Commune (1792). its peak in the now famous collection of 
He took part In the Sept, massacres end twenty -one letters and other documents 
sat on tho commission which Judged Marie from Laclilsh (in S. Palestine), written in 
Antoinette. He inaugurated a ‘Worship ink in a bold script in perfect Biblical 
of Reason,' the followers of which were Heb. A considerable nmn her. about a 150, 
called H6bertists or Enroots* but was of inscribed stone seals have also been dis- 
antestod by his rival Robespierre, aud covered in Palestine, and they attest tho 
guillotined on March 24, See studios by diffusion of writing among the Hebs. in the 
0. Brunet, 1837 : and Mater, 1888 ; and pre-exilic period (first half of the first mil- 
s’. V. Anlard, Le Culte de la raison , 1892. lenniura B.c.). Stamps impressed on jar- 
Hebrew Language, Writing and Liter- handles, inscribed weights and measures, 
ature. Language, in which almost tho murks on pottery and masonry, and other 
whole of the O.T. (see Bible) was written, miscellaneous documents, all have a cer« 
is a branch of the great Seinitio family, tain value from the palaeographical as well 
so called (since 1781) from the name from the linguistic and bis torlcal point of 
of Shem, tho first-born of the three view. All these inscriptions are written In 
sons of Noah (Gen. x.). Tho Hebs. or the Early Heb. alphabet, which, together 
Israelites and the Aramaeans are con- with the Phoenician, belongs to the Oanaa- 
slderod as belonging to the so-called nite branch of alphabets (see Alphabet). 

‘ Third Semitic immigration,' which dur- Both the writing on Jewish coins from the 
ing the second millennium b.c. occupied Maooabean age to Bar Kochba's revolt (140 
Palestine, Syria and N. Mesopotamia, b.c. to a.d. 132-133), and the beautiful. 
The Semitic languages lend themselves neat, and symmetrical Samaritan alpha* 
to the following div. : (1 ) Tho N.W. group, bet, still in use for liturgioal purpose*, 
consisting of two main branches, Canaan- are direct derivatives of the Early Heb. 
lte (including lleb., Phoenician, Moabite) script. On the other hand, the modern 
and Aramaic (Including Syrlao) ; ( 2 ) tho E. Heb. alphabet (see Pig. on p. 206 of Vol. I.), 
group (including Aooadian, Assyrian and in all its monumental, book -hand, and 
Babylonian) ; and (3) the 9. group Cn- cursive forms, is not a descendant of the 
eluding Arabic and Ethlopio. All theho Early Heb. alphabet, but of tho * Square 
languages possess certain features in Hebrew * alphabet, which was a deriva- 
oommon, obscured, however, to sotuo ex- tive of the Aramaic alphabet and can be 
tent by the particular developments of traced from the second and first centuries 
each. Tho chief of these Semitic pecii- b.o, 

liaritles are : (1) Stems mainly based on The period of literary Heb. covers at 
throe oonsonanta ; therefore (2) the least eight centuries, m m about 1000 
scripts generally consisted of consonants b.o* to the seoond oentury b.o., but its 
only, the cuneiform writing (g.v.) forming most flourishing period lasted from the 
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eighth to the sixth centuries a.v. A/ter 
the return from the Exile, Heb. was 
gradually supplanted by Aramaic, but it 
u erroneous to think, as some scholars do, 
that it died out. Actually, It continued 
to be employed in * national * circles. 
However, considerable portions or the 
biblical books of Daniel and Ezra are 
written in Aramaic. We see even from 
2 Kings xviii., 20, that by the time of 
Hezekiah (c. 700 b.c.), Aramaic was the 
4 diplomatical * language between Assyria 
and Judah, and slightly later It became 
the language of trado and diplomacy 
throughout W. Asia as is shown by the 
numerous inscriptions and by other evi- ; 
dence. Heb. was still retained os the 
written language, but oven here — as we 
can see from the later books of the O.T. — 
it is largely Intermixed with Aramaic 
forms and coloured by Aramaic idioms. 
Heb. continued to be the language of 
religious literature and poetry, and 
scholars made continuous efforts to keep 
up its high standard. A now form of 
Heb. was developed. It is known as 
Mishnaic Heb. It was partly artificial, 
containing a certain numbei of borrowings 
from the Aramaic. Gk., and Lat. lan- 
guages, and, at a later stage, from Persian 
and Arabic, and was so called because the 
chief literary monument of this period 
(second to third centuries a.d.) is the 
Mishnah (from Heb. shanah , * to learn by 
heart, to repeat '), which is a kind of code, 
containing nearly four thousand rules. 
To this code, later on, was added the 
Gemarah (from gamar , 4 to supplement/ 

4 to complete * or also 4 to learn ’), which Is 
a sort of complement of and commentary 
on tho Mishnah, and Includes the store of 
Hagadah ( 4 homily *). Tho Gemarah Is 
written in Aramaic; Mishnah and Gem- 
arah together form the Talmud {i.e. what 
is 4 learnt/ or 4 taught/ from Heb. lamad , 

4 to learn '). There are two Talmuds in 
existence, the Babylonian Talmud (writ- 
ten in Aramaic) and the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (written in 'Palestinian Aramaic). 
While both have the same Mishnah, they 
differ considerably in their Gomarah. The 
Babylonian one is the more perfect and 
authoritative, and It is also much more 
copious (about four times os large) than 
the Jerusalem Gemarah. The Talmudic 
literature was intended principally for the 
learned. It gicw from the discussions In 
the academies and schools ; and thus 
there Arose also a system of biblical 
expositions, and popular lectures and 
sermons. These discourses were given In 
the synagogues, and formed tho basis of 
the Midrashlc literature, the Midrash , 
from Heb. darash, 4 to expound/ (Quota- 
tions from prior Midrashio works, especi- 
ally those whose contents are Habwhic 
(* legal *) are in Heb.) The word Midrash 
also meant * doctrine * or * study/ and 
was sometimes* used synonymously with 
Talmud or Gemarah. The Talmudic 
literature is a very valuable body of laws 
and decisions, a monument of Jewish 
learning, acumen and wisdom, and it 
has moulded the Jewish people, pro- 
moting their intellectual activity, regulat- 
ing their oonduot. Influencing their 


opinions, stimulating their spiritual ini 
religious life. The Jerusalem Talmud 
seems to have been completed In the 
fourth century a.t>., the Babylonian Tal- 
mud in the fifth century a.d. Generally, 
It may be said that the Talmud was the 
result of the discussions in the academies 
and of the deliberations of Rabbis, ex- 
tending over a period of some six or seven 
centuries. It Is not a book, but a litera- 
ture. It is not the work of one or of sev. 
authors, but the result of the labour of 
generations. The naturo of tho language 
is concise and compressed. Rahbinio 
Judaism Is the Judaism of the Talmud. 
To modern ideas many of the Talmudic 
sections may seem obsolete, but It must 
be borne In mind that in so vast a litera- 
ture — dealing with philosophy, astronomy, 
mathematics, law, medicine, anatomy, 
etc. — we aro bound to come across much 
that Is useless. However, Its main idea 
being 4 to make a fence round the law/ it 
succeeded in preserving Judaism for many 
centuries to come. The study of the Tal- 
mud spread rapidly through all countries 
of the diaspora, from Babylonia through 
N. Africa and Italy to Spain, France and 
Germany. 

Another important branch of Heb. 
literature is the Piyyutim, or * liturgical 
poems/ Some of these survived in the 
Jewish prayer-books, but a great part 
seems to have been lost for ever. Many 
fragments of Ptyyut literature were dis 
oovered In the famous Genizah of Cairo 
This enormous collection derives Its name 
from the Heb. gannz, to hide, store up. 
Tho Jews were act ustomed to put away 
all sorts of material written or printed in 
Hob. lest anything on which the name of 
God might bo inscribed should bo dese- 
crated by profane use. Some of these 
fragments have already been pub. in I. 
Davidson’s Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew 
Poetry, 1821-29, others have still to be 
studied, and recently a Research In 
stltute for Hebrew Poetry has been 
foimdcd at the Heb. ITniv. of Jerusalem, 
with the task of reconstructing this lost 
branch of Heb. literature. The authors 
of those poems belong to different periods 
and localities. Of some nothing but their 
names are known. Others are more or 
less known ; the earliest of them seem to 
have lived In tho sixth to eighth centuries 
a.d., but the majority belong to the ninth 
to eleventh centuries. Those beautiful 
poems written mainly In Heb., reflect many 
aspects of the religious and cultural life 
of Oriental Jewry during the millennium 
following the destruction of the Temple. 
Some of these poems were composed by 
the celebrated Gaon Saadya (6. 822). 
Other important literary work was pro- 
duced under tho Qaonato {see Gaon). 

The Heb. alphabet, as already men- 
tioned, was purely coifsonantal, but the 
absence of vowel-lettert was not strongly 
felt, becauso, it must be emphasised, the 
Semitic stems aro essentially consonantal. 
However, as Heb. speech passed out of 
daily use. It became necessary to intro- 
duce some form of vocal distinction in 
! order to read and explain the Holy Scrip- 
tures correctly. Originally, four of the 
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consonants (the glottal dleph and M, and 
the semi-vowels w&w and ydd) were also 
employed to represent long Towels, but 
gradually they began to lose their weak 
consonantal value, and became a kind 
of vocal consonants, known as moires 
lectionis. Not only were they used as 
long vowels, but (for Instance in the 
recently discovered Heb. MSS. which are 
partly assigned to the second century 
b.o.) they were used with such abundance 
and with so many combinations of two 
letters, such as jAa-dleph , w&w-dleph, etc., 
that the change in spelling or addition of 
letters became forbidden. 1 The omission 
or the addition of one letter might mean 
the destruction of the whole world * says 
the Talmud. It became, therefore, neces- 
sary to introduce a complementary system 
(not to be employed In the synagogue 
rolls) of vocalisation by punctuation 
marks, called niqqud. Three such vocal- 
isation systems are known, the 4 Baby- 
lonian,* which was superllnear, the 
4 Palestinian,* also superllnear, and 4 Tiber- 
ladic,' partly superllnear, but mainly sub- 
linear. 

If Rabbinic Judaism was mainly 
creative, medieval Judaism was mainly 
preservative. Medieval Judaism too pos- 
sessed creative minds, philosophers, codi- 
fiers, teachers, commentators, polemic 
writers, great, but their common 

starting-point was, generally speaking, 
the Talmud. In Cairo there was a 
galaxy of Jewish intellect, while in 
.'Spain Jewish culture was to reach a 
height it had never previously attained. 
Jehuda Halevi (1080-1110), a Hob. poet 
of the most fervid donth of heart, 4 poured 
forth his passionate longing for Palestine 
in words of matchless sublimity ' (K. 
Levine), but the most impoitant contri- 
bution to Judaism came from Moses 
Maimonldcs (l 135-I20. r »), the greatest in- 
tellect in Jewry in the Middle Ages. He is 
regarded as a 4 second Moses.’ Maimo- 
nldes wrote in Hob. and Arabic. ANo 
the writings of the great medieval Kranco- 
Jewish Biblical commentators Solomon 
ben Isaac of Troyes, known os Hashl, and 
David Klmchl of Narbotme were of the 
highest Importance. Rashl (lOlO-JIOJi 
wrote a commentary on the entire Talmud, 
and another on the Bible. KimchiV 
commentary was used in a large degree by 
successive generations of Christian exc- 
getes, particularly in the preparation or 
the Eng. ‘Authorised Version’ of Kill. 
Other great commentators were Gershom 
(late tenth and early eleventh century), 
Abraham ibu Esra, Moses ibn Esru, 
Nachmanldes, Jacob Tarn, the founder ot 
the school of Tossaphists who flourished 
in France and Germany for over two hun- 
dred years, Meier of Rothenburg, and 
Joseph Cars, who in the sixteenth conturj 
composed tho Shulchan Aruch , a collection 
of former Jewish codes, which remained 
the standard guide in Jewish life. 

Despite the various inquisitions and 
oeosorships of the Christian Church and 
her attempts during the Middle Ages to 
eradicate Heb. literature altogether, the 
Heb. language survived. In Paris, in 
June 1242, twenty -four cartloads of Heb. 


MSS. were publicly burnt, and similar 
destructions occurred at various times In 
various places, but Heb. remained up to 
the nineteenth century the language of 
the synagogues, of the Jewish prayers, 
and of the Jewish religious schools, and 
was also the lingua franca of Jewish 
scholars of all ages and all countries. 

The rebirth of the Hebrew longue through 
Zionism . — One striking result of the 
development of Zionism (o.v.) is the re- 
birth of Heb. as a living language ; for 
both ideal and practical considerations 
bave combined to associate the return of 
the Jews to Palestine with the return to 
Ueb. The Ideal is the estab. of the Heb. 
nation, speaking the Heb. tongue, on the 
soil of the anct. Hebs. The cultural 
renascence involved in the foundation 
of the Jewish State of Israel in Palestine 
is necessarily based on Ileb., language of 
tho national past of the Jewish people 
and of their great original contributions 
to civilization. But, also, a common 
language was a practical necessity for a 
polyglot community of Jewish Immigrants 
into Palestine from all parts of Europe 
and tho Near E., and no language excepting 
Heb. had any claim to gen. acceptance. 
While this rebirth of Heb. is the funda- 
mental achievement of Zionism in the 
cultural sphere, Heb. had ceased to bo 
exclusively a religious language, even in 
the wide connotation of the term 4 reli- 
gious * as applied to Judaism, a century 
before tho birth of Zionism as an organised 
movement. From tho latter half of the 
eighteenth century onwards, a secular 
lieb. literature had developed amongst tho 
Jews of E. and central Europe (its bp. 
being Italy), though it was a purely 
literary movement and its language not 
one in which people habitually spoke or 
thought. It was, in fact, onlv with tho 
emergence of the national idea in the 
eighties of last century and the estab. of 
Jewish settlements in Palestine that Heb. 
began once again to be a spoken language 
and the possibility created of a Heb. 
literature firmly rooted in the life of tho 
people. To-day the supremacy of Heb. 
in the life of the Jews in Palestine is 
assured. Tho pioneer wort of tho early 
Lieb. teachers has borne fruit in a net- 
work of Heb. schools, elementary, 
secondary, and technical, with some 
1 00,000 pupils, and the educational 
structure is crowned by the Heb. (Jniv. on 
Mount Scopus in .Jerusalem. Heb. as it 
is spoken and written in Palestine to-day 
is substantially the language of the Heb. 
Bible and the other anct. and medieval 
literature of tho Jewish people, though 
naturally much adaptation and develop- 
ment has been necessary to fit it for its 
new function under the conditions of 
to-day ; but siuco the early days of 
Jewish resettlement in Palestine, men of 
scholarship have sought • to keep the 
development of the language on the right 
lines (Leon Simon). Heb., indeed, which 
bad been banded down for centuries as 
the language of prayer and literature, was, 
howover, not a dead tongue before the 
appearance of the Zionist movement. It 
has always been the lingua franca of 
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Jewish scholars all over the world* the theory, but they are quite overwhelming, 
language of correspondence between Jews Neither vocabulary nor style Is Pauline, 
living In various countries. During the and the gen. character of the epistle shows 
Dark and Middle Ages the Jewish coni- that the writer was intimately acquainted 
muni ties la the Muslim realm cultivated with the circumstances of the congrega- 
equally Heb. and Arabic. Their great tion to which he wrote. There is nothing 
writers from Spain, Uubirol, Halevi, Ibn- in this argument to indicate that Hebs. 
Ezra and Maimonldes, wrote their poems predominate in this congregation, and it 
and their homilies in Heb., their science is now generally held that Rome was pro- 
and philosophy In Arabic. Furthermore, bably its destination. The date Is before 
the revival of the study of Heb. by a.d. 93, but the question of authorship is 
Ohristians, which was learnt from Jews, still unsolved. The names of Luke, 
was an integral part of the Reformation Priscilla, Apollos, Clement, and Silas have 
and Renaissance in W. Christendom. In all been suggested. The aim of tho writer 
the dark ages of Jewish hist, which fol- was to warn and encourage those Christ- 
lowed that epoch, Hob. was the regular tans — the older view has always been 
vehicle of the religious life of the Jewish that the epistle was addressed to Clirist- 
masses in Poland, though Yiddish, the Ians of Jewish extraction — who, owing to 
Ger.-Jowish dialect, which they developed the stress of the times, wore inclined to 
as a second tongue, was the language of fall away from their allegiance to Christ ; 
the home nud the one in which their and, with this object in view, he sets him- 
Heb. religious instruction was explained, self to prove the iinality and the perfec- 
And when, at the end of the eighteenth tion of the Christian religion, and its 
century, the Jew's in Germany and W. superiority to JudAlsm. See coni men - 
Europe had the opportunity again to enter taries by A. B. Davidson, 1882 ; D. West- 
Into the Jewish cultural activity, Heb., cott, 1903 ; W. C. Wickham, 1910 ; 
the language of literature, not Yiddish, F. D. Narborough, 1930 ; and T. II. 
the language of the Diaspora, was the Robinson, 1933. 

Instrument of their Jewish national Hebrews, Gospel according to the, the 
education. See C. Brockclmann. Orun - most interesting of the ar»ocry phal gospels 
dries der vergleichenden Qrammatik der of tho first centuries. Origen and St. 
setnitischen sprachen, 1908-13 ; G. Borg- Jerome quote it occasionally, and the 
strassor, Emfdhrung in die se^ntiachen latter also made (Jk. and Lat. trans. of it, 
Sprachen , 1928 ; D. B. M icdouald, but these last have perished. All the 

Hebrew Literary Genius, 1933 ; M. Wax- quotations from it load one to consider it 
man, History of Jewish Literature, 1930- as an oxpauded version of the First 
33 ; II. and N. Chadwick, Growth of Early Gospel, though it i-> suid to be sornowhat 
Hebrew Literature, 1936 ; N. Bontwich, smaller than the canonical book. 

Judaea Lives Again, 1944 ; C. A. Simpson, Hebrides, or Western Islands, aro hitu- 
The Early Traditions of Israel , 1948. ated olf the W, coa-it of Scotland, and are 

Hebrews, see Israel, Jews. divided into tho Outer II. and the Inner II. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, known also as Tho Outer II. comprises Long Is. (Lewis- 
tho Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the with-Uarris), N. Uist, Bouhoculu, fci. Hist, 
Hebrews, bears in tho oldest M33. no Barra, the Sliiants, St. Kilda, and the 
further heading titan the words, 4 To tho Flnnnan Is. They are composed almost 
Hebrews/ and even this probably formed entirely of gneiss, and are therefore soino- 
no part of the original letter, but was times called Gucj<a is. The Inner H. are 
deduced from a reading of the contents, separated from the Outer group by the 
It cannot bo proved that the epNUe bore Minch und Little Minch. They are a 
the title 4 To the I^Lodiceaua * or ‘ To the scattered group, including Skye, Eigg, 
Alexandrians/ as lias been suggested : Muck, Coll, Tyree, Liamore, Mull, Staffa, 
and the best MSS. do not give the remark Ion.i, Korrera, Colonsay, Oronsay, Jura, 
found in tho end of the Eng. trans., Islay, and tho Slate Is. The two groups 
* Written from Italy by Timothy/ All contain more than .'>00 is., of which about 
other particiiiars with regard to the LOO aro uninhabited. They are included 
epistle arc equally matter for conjecture, politically among tlio cos. of Ross, Inver* 
for there is no sign of any clear tradition noss, Argyll, and Bute, but liavo tbeir own 
with reference to authorship, date, or Member of Parliament. The total area 
exact destination. It is morally certain, is 2812 *q. rn. Only 200,000 acs. are used 
however, that the authorship is not as arable land, tho is. for the most part 
Pauline, and this view is supported by being rocky or sandy There are many 
the continuous tradition of the city of small lochs and morasses. The climate 
Rome where the epistle first appears, &hrp- is healthy and mild. More than one In 
herd of Hermas (second century). But ten of the Inhab. speak Gaelic ouly, and 
this city furnishes us with no positive 47,000 speak both Gaeuc and Eng. The 
tradition. In Africa an anct. tradition, chief tns. are Stornowqy, on the E. side 
which appears in Tertulliau’s De Pudi- of Lewis, uud Portree id Skye. The prln. 
citia, c. 20, ascribes the authorship to industries are the production of Harris 
Barnabas, tha companion of Paul, while tweed, fishing, the rating of oattle and 
the Alexandrian tradition seems con- sheep, and distilling, which is carried on 
tinuously to have ascribed It to the principally in Isluy. v Livestock* wool. 
Apostle of the Gentiles himself. Origen whiAky, slate and limestone are exported, 
held that the epistle was the development There arc 0949) about. 1300 weavers on 
oy a disciple of some of Paul's oral lnstruo- the is. of Lewis, many aft them, combining 
tions. It is impossible here to discuss in this work with croft-inhnagement or lob- 
detail the objections to the Alexandrian ster-flshlng. In 1939 tho industry was 
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worth Dearly £1,000*000 to the H., but Memories, 1023; A. A MacGregor, Behold 
the purchase-tax levied at 66 1 per cent the Hebrides, 1925 ; I. F. Anderson, To 
seriously damaged It. The is are very Introduce the Hebrides, 1931 , II. Suther- 
popular with tourists and sportsmen land. Hebridean Journey, 1939. 

Thoro are bus services, but no railways , Hebrides, New, see New Hebrides. 
air sorvbes connect the is., and Stoino Hebron, ’al-Khalll, or El Chalil (the 
way with the mainland. Arab name is an abbreviation of Khalil 

The 11 (anct. hbruke) were invaded by al-Hahman, t.e Abraham, the Friend of 
.Scandinavians in tho sixth century. 'I hr God). Anct city of S Judah, and one of 
Celtic inbab accepted the Christian faith the oldest continuously inhabited tns. in 
under the teaching of St. Oolumba. In the world. In Josh xv M we road of its 
the ninth century they were subdued by capture by Caleb : and it is especially 
Harold Haatfager, king of Norway, and venerated b> the Muslims because of Its 
remained subject to tho Norwegians till associations with the Pati larch Abraham. 
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1266 The is w< ro tin n goyirm d b\ tin who plt< lied In** tint bore and was buried 
Scottish race of Somtrli d until lolin i m H. Little i». know n of rs earlier hist , 
Mai donald of Islaj made himself Lot d ot 1 but Da\id made it tho heidqu lrtcrs of 
the Isles (Ulo) Thev were subs< Ins mou incut against Ten Salem. Abnei 
quently annexed to Scotland l T ntil tin was slam by Jo Ah at the city gates, and 
end of the thn tn 11 th cent ui \ the H al » in it Day id evicutcd tho 'murderers of 
included is m tlio futh of the ( hde, t Hi Ishboshcth It was k*ter seized bv the 
ponlnsula of lvintvri, the Isle ot Man, an 1 Edomitis, but wis recovered bv Judas 
tho Isle of Hathiu Kisnmul ('astli in Macc abatis 1 inally It fell before Ves 
tho Outer H , s v> tin stronghold of ll pasian In tho OT II is known also by 
piratical MuiNuls of liana, whose tx the name Ivirpth Arba , in the N.T as 
plolt& are commemorated in the Hobnili in H only , as< In bion under the later Rom. 
song, ‘ Kisamnl’s Gallery * It was in t Ik Empire, ami n» 'sunt Abraham in the 
is of Skye that Prince Charlie took nfiu time of thi ( rusades. Its present dav 
after his deffut at C ulloden in l"l« foatuns ,uo high stone housis, narrow 
Total pop 60 000 .See alba Lirwis *i stiects and v ml ted bazaars at which are 
LEWVi-wirn 11 \mus .See ^ir W Srott, hold sheepskin coats and blown glass 
Lord of the Isbs, 1852, J Hoswill, The most fam jus monument of the oity 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johns Is tho Ilaiam sacred to Muslims a a on 
1893; M Martin, A Description of the closing the casern of Machpolah (a i ) 
Western Isles of S cotlaml, 1703 , I which Abraham purchased from Kphron 
Maoculloch, Geological Account , 1319 , the Hittite for the burial place of tearah 
and W. O. Mackenzie, History of the Outer Petition* to Sarah are, to this day, 
Hebrides, 1902 ; Soton Goidon, Hebridean dropped ov childless women into the cave. 
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The mosque itself, as distinct from the 
area, was adapted by the Arabs from a 
Crusaders* church ; la It or within the 
preolnots are the cenotaphs of Abraham 
and Sarah, which occupy two ootagonal 
ohapels, of Jacob and Leah. N. of the area 
of the Haram, of Joseph, which is in a 
separate enclosure, .and of Isaao and 
Rebecca Inside the chnroh. Excavations 
carried out in 1926-28 at H. by Dr. A. E. 
Mader for the Gttrresgesellschaft estab. 
the identity of the site of the famous mrkt. 
of Hadrian ; and at the same time were 
disclosed remains of the Herodian build- 
ings and the basilicas of Constantine and 
Modestus. The city, which was much 
improved during the mandatory regime. 
has a municipal council and a pop. of 
about 24.000. In Aug. 1929 it was the 
scene of the worst of the Jewish massacres 
by Arabs during the outrages of that 
month over the Wailing Wall ( q.v and 
see also Palestine). 

Hebrus. see Maritza. 

Hecsteeus of Miletus ( c . 550-476 B.a), 
Gk. historian and traveller, who vainly 
tried to dissuade his countrymen, tho 
Ionian?, from revolting against Persian 
rule, and, after their defeat, was one of 
the ambassadors to the Persian satrap, 
Artaphernes. The only certain work of 
H. is fhe Genealogies, or Investigations (an 
account of Gk. traditions and mj thology) ; 
Travels round the Earth is sometimes 
attributed to him. See fragments In K. O. 
Muller's Fragmenta historicorum Graxorum 
i. 1891. 

Hecate. Gk. goddess, daughter of the 
Titan Perses and Asterle, retaining her 
mighty power under Zeus. She ruled la 
Heaven, , Earth, and tho Netherworld, 
being frequently identilled with Helene 
(moon), Artemis, and Persephone, aud 
sometimes represented with three bodies. 
As patroness of magic, she was mother of 
Circe and Medea. She also presided over 
birth and death. She was worshipped in 
the wilder parts of Greece, especially at 
cross-roads, where black victims were 
sacrificed to her. . 

Hecatomb, see Sacrifice. 

Heoht, Ben (6. 1894), Amer. writer, ft. at 
New York City. Joined the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News, 1914, serving till 
1923. Foimder and publisher of the 
Chicago Literary Times (1923-25). Wrote 
Erik Dorn (1921), Gargoyles (1922), The 
Florentine Dagger (1923), 1001 Afternoons 
in Chicago (1923), The Egoist (1923), 
Humpty Dvmpty (1924), A Hook of 
Miracles (1939). In collaboration with 
Charles Mac Arthur (Amer. playwright, ft. 
1895) wrote the plays The Front Page 
(1928), Twentieth Century (1933), and the 
motion pictures Crime udthout Passion 
and The Scoundrel. Charles Mae Arthur, 
after working on the staff of HearsVs Inter • 
national Magazine (1924) turned to writing 
plays and motion pictures and became a 
partner in the Hecht-Mac Arthur corpora- 
tion.' He collaborated with lien Hocht 
In adapting Wuthenng Heights for motion 
presentation and also collaborated with 
Sidney Howard in Salvation (1927). 

Hooker, Isaac Thomas (1819-88), Amer. 
Rom. Catholic divine, and founder of the 


community of ‘ Paullst Fathers.' He 
founded the Catholic World and the 
Catholic Publication Society, and was the 
author of Catholicity in the United States 
(1879), The Church and the Age (1888). 
etc. 

Hookmondwike, par. and mrkt. tn. of 
the W. Riding. Yorkshire. England, 
situated 2 m. from Dewsbury. It is noted 
for carpet and blanket m&nuf.. and there 
are ooal mines, Iron and chem. works, etc*. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Heola, see, Hekla. 

Heotio Fever. This term literally 
means habitual fever, and was formerly 
applied to the regular and recurrent fever 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, that is, con- 
sumption. H. F. may be looked upon as 
an obsolete term In medicine, as It only 
indicates a conditiou of weakness. 

Hector, Trojan warrior, the son of King 
Priam and Hecuba, and the husband of 
Andromache, by whom ho hod Astyanax. 
During the Trojan war ho slew Patroclus, 
the friend of Acliillcs. The latter, roused 
to anger, drove back the Trojans, but H. 
stood his ground, and, in spite of the tears 
and entreaties of his parents, awaited the 
approach of tho enemy by the Scean gates. 
At the sight of Achilles he turned in flight 
and was pursued three times round the 
walls of Troy. At last Achilles pierced 
him with his spear, and, fastening the body 
to his chariot, dragged it through the dust 
of the city. At. tho bidding of Zeus, he 
gave up the body to Priam, who gave it 
an impressive burial in tho citadel. See 
Homer’s Iliad , vi. and xxii., and Virgil’s 
JhJneid , 1. 

Hecuba, wife of Priam, king of Troy, to 
whom she bore Hector, Paris, Cassandra, 
and many others. On tho fall of Troy 
she fell into the hands of Ulysses, and was 
carried away to Greece as a slave. At 
Thracian Chersoncsus her daughter Poly- 
xena was sacrificed by the Uks., where- 
upon H. revenged the deaths of her many 
children by killiug Polymestor, king of 
Thrace, who had murdered her son 
Poly dor us. She was pursued, but was 
changed into a dog and leapt into the sea. 

Hedge, fence formed of bushes or small 
trees growing cltno together or a line of 
bushes or evergiecns, whether intended 
as a fence or not. For garden IIs. the 
oval-lcavod type ot privet II. K one of the 
best. It grows quickly and can be 
clipped with impunity and, in ordinary, 
good sod it can bo plazitod In close forma- 
tion. A double row, with plants about 
15 in. apart in each semi-row, will become 
reasonably compact when planted. After 
a year tho plants should be pruned back 
to half their height to induce a bushy 
appearance and, after a few years, will 
have grown up and can be clipped to form 
a neat compact wall of* stems and foliage. 
To ensure that tho bottom is Impenetrable, 
combination with English quick thorn 
provides the best base for a normal 
boundary. Holly is also a good hedging 
plant, hardy and indigenous, but is some- 
what slow to grow. Young plants are 
the easiest to establish, and should be 
planted during May or early autumn. A 
single row Is advisable, with plants spaced 
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2 ft. apart. The time to cut back is 
April or Sept. A beech H. does not thrive 
in all soils, those that are sandy or chalky 
being most suitable. In heavier soils a 
good substitute is the common hornbeam 
and grows more quickly than beech. 
Laurel and yew were formerly favourites 
but only the yew has kept in favour and 
tho deep wall-like neatness of an estah. 
yew H. is an advantage, though the ex- 
pense is somewhat heavy and available 
trees are few. Honeysuckle of the Loni- 
cera nitida type have been popular H. 
plants in recent years. They grow rapidly 
and are not expensive, but they soon get 
out of hand unless clipped back sev. times 
during a season. A honeysuckle H. too 
has tho disadvantage of being easily* 
blown about in rough winds. The above- 
mentioned types by no means exhaust 
possibilities for Hs. for there are also 
coiufcrs of various sorts, box and rose- 
mary, cscallouias, and Kuonymus, coton- 
oasters and evergreen oaks. 

Hedgebote, old term denoting the right 
of a tenant to out wood for purposes of 
repairing hedges, etc. , on tho land bo holds. 

Hedgehog, name given to sev. species 
of insectivora, belonging to tbo family 
Erin Reel dre ; thoy arc distingushed from 
their allies by tlieir spines, Erinacev s 
europceus , the common European U., Is 
generally about 9 in. long, and 4 or 5 In. 
high ; tne spo ^ reach a maximum length 
of 1 in., are shat ply pointed find grooved 
along the sides, anu controlled by the 
muscles of the back. The animal can 
roll Itself into a ball, bristling with spines, 
and, thus protected, will sometimes fall 
from a considerable height. The II. cats 
Insects, slugs, mice, frogs, young birds, 
etc., and has been known to attack vipers ; 
it is sometimes domesticated as a pro- 
tection against vermin. Hibernation with 
the II. is a matter of tomp. Hs. kept in 
a warm place \a ill continue active through- 
out the winter and, with plenty to eat and 
drink, will take no harm. Even if it 
alnks into a true torpor the rise of the 
temp, will rouse the II. again. Young 
Ha. may arrive at any time from earlv 
spring io late autumn, hut ordinarih 
spring litters predominate. Tho young 
are bora complete with spines, but the\ 
are blind and helpless. Thos” grow 
rapidly, their prickles darken and hard on, 
and their eyes open. Hs. may do somo 
damage, and eases are known of coops 
invaded and chickens killed, but they art' 
not typical. 

Hedgeley Moor, tract of moorland in 
Northumberland, England, situated in 
the Berwick div., and in the tnship. of 
Beanley, 10 m. W.N.W. of Alnwick. It 
Is noted as tho scene of a battle in 1403 
between the adherents of the houses of 
Lancaster and York, in which Sir Ralph 
Percy was killed. 

Hedge-mustard, genus of plants of the 
order Crucifer®. Some species are native 
of Britain, e.g. tbo common H., which in 
its wild state grows plentifully by tho 
wayside to a height of If ft. This nas a 
hairy stem and small pale, yellow blos- 
soms, with a pungent odour. It was 
formerly used in medicine for catarrh, etc., 


and is now cultivated for domestic 
purposes. 

Hedge-nettle, popular name of the 
species of Stachys (<?.©.), a genus of labiate 
plants found in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. 

Hedge-sparrows, or Accentor modularis , 
species of passerlrorm birds belonging to 
the family Turdid® ; it resembles a 
sparrow, having brown plumage streaked 
with black. 

Hedin, Sven Anders (b. 1865), Swedish 
explorer, b. at Stockholm, son of Ludwig 
H., chief architect of Stockholm. Edu- 
cated at Stockholm, Upsala, Berlin, and 
Hallo. His work as an Asiatic explorer 
dates from 1803, when ho began his 
journoy across Asia from Orenburg to 
Pekin. He travelled via Lop-Nor and 
Tibet, and the journey took him four 
years. During these years he explored 
the glaciers of the Muataghata, and the 
mts. around the sources of the Yarkand 
Daria. In 1899 he made his second 
Asiatic journey. On this occasion be 
travelled clown the Tarim R. to the Lake 
Lop-Nor. He then crossed Tibet, travel- 
ling S.E., and made twe unsuccessful 
attempts to enter Lhassa. Started on a 
new Journey through China, I92G. He 
w as ennobled by the king of Sweden, 1902. 
Don. K.C.T.E., 1909. Pahs. : Journey 
through Khorasan and Turkestan (1892), 
Through Asia (1398, pub. in nine Ian- 
guages), Scientific Results of a Journey in 
Central Asia (0 vols., 1899-1902), Adven- 
tures in Tibet (1904), Trans-Himalaya 
(vols. i. and II., 1909), Overland to India 
(1910), From Pole to Pole (1911), Trans- 
Uimalaya (vol. iii., 1913), With the German 
Armies in the West (1915), Bagdad, 
Babylon , Nine ve (1917), Jerusalem (1917), 
Southern Tibet (9 vols., 1917-22), My Life 
as an Explorer (1925), The Gobi Desert 
M 929, Eng. od., 1931), Jehol . City of 
Emperors (1931), Lop-Nor , the Wandering 
Lake (1937), Riddles of the Gobi Desert 
(1933), A Conquest of Tibet (1935), 
Scientilc Results of the Sino-Swedish 
Expedition 1926-33 (23 vols., 1937-42), 
Chi ang Kai-shek , Marshal of China (1939), 
History of the Expedition to Asia . 

Hedjran, see IIejika. 

Hedmark, eo. of Norway, on the 
Swedish border, with Akubhus to the S., 
Opland to the w. and S, Trondelag to the 
N. Area 10,021 sq. m. Pop. 167,600. 

Hedon, a municipal bor. of E. Riding. 
Yorkshire, England, in the Iloldernesi* 
pari, div., situated 8 m. E. of Hull. The 
industries are chiefly agrio. and there are 
large brick-fields. Pop. 1300. 

Hedonism, word of Gk. derivation 
signifying pleasure, hence, in ethical 
science, tne theory that pleasure or happi- 
ness of oue kind or another is the chief 
a im in life. Hedonistic theories have been 
held from tho earliest times. According 
to one view, happiness is the chief good 
and moral end for each Individual : 
according to the other, tho well-being and 
pleasure of the general community and of 
all sentient creatures is the main thing to 
be desired. The earliest and most ex- 
treme type Is that of the Cyrenaic and 
Epicurean schools, who taught that the 
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sentient pleasure of the moment Is the 
only good for mankind. This view is 
known as Egoistlo H. Opposed to this is 
Universalis tie II., which owes its growth 
to modern writers, such as Huine, Ben- 
tham, and Mill, whose point of view is 
based on a wider conception of life, and 
who maintain that the only real happiness 
is that of the community — or, at any rate, 
the majority ; the criterion is sociotv, 
not the individual. Passing on to the 
theories of Utilitarianism and Social 
Ethics, one is confronted by the problem 
of reconciling and adjusting the claims of 
the individual with those of society. An 
important exposition of the theory of 
Utilitarianism is contained in II. Sidg- 
wick’s Methods of Ethics , 1871. Tie 
asbociates the hedonistic theory of the 
moral standard with an Intuitive theory 
of know ledge which utilitarians do not 
usually hold. See also J. H. Muirhcad, 
Elements of Ethics , 1892 * and J. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 1897 ; J. 
Watson, He/lonistic Theories , 1895 ; E. 
Albee, History of English Utilitarianism , 
1902 ; C. Gore, Philosophy of the Good Life, 
1930 ; H. L» S. Samuel, Practical Ethics, 
1935. 

Heem, Jan Davidsz van (c. 1600-84), 
Dutch painter, h. at Sandrant, or, accord- 
ing to Descamps, at Utrecht, son of 1 >avid 
van Heem (c. 1570-1632), a noted still- 
life painter. One of the pictures of the 
elder van H. is in the National GaTibry, 
London. Tho son surpassed his father 
in the variety of his still-lifo subjects and 
in technical equipment and was much the 
greater artist. He entered the Guild of 
Antwerp in 1635 and two years later 
became a burgher of the city. In 1667 
he moved to Utrecht. His paintings 
chiefly consist of magnificent vases of 
flowers and fruit and rich garlands against 
a background of green. Examples of bis 
work are In many Ger. galleries, and at the 
Louvre, The Hague and Amsterdam, and 
he is also represented in the Wallace 
Collection, Loudon. His son, Cornells 
van Heem (1631-95) was also a painter 

Heemakerk, Maerten Jaoobsz, often 
celled Maerten van Veen (1498-1574), 
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hkembkkrk: self-portrait 
A painting m the FitzwiUiam Museum, 
Cambridge. The building on the right of 
the face Is the Colosseum at Home. 


Dutch painter, 6. at Heemakerk In Holland 
studied his art under Cornellsz Willemsz 
and John Sohoreel, painters at Haarlem. 
Id his early work he imitated Mabuse, but 
during a visit to Rome (1532-35) he came 
under the direct influence of the great 
masters. His pictures are well repre- 
sented in the galleries of Europe, but In 
England bo is best known by his drawings. 
His chief works are : a 1 Crucifixion * (in 
the Ghent Museum), * Judgment of 
Momus * (in tho Berlin Museum), ‘ Tri- 
umphs of Silenus ’ (in Vienna), and ' St. 
Lnko Painting the Likeness of tho Virgin 
and Child ' (at Haarlem). 

Heematede, tn. 3 m. S. of naarlem in 
N. Holland. See studies by L. Preibisz, 
1911 and M. J. Fricdiander, 1936. Pop. 
23,700. 

Heerde, tn. 29 1 m. N.E. of Arnhem in 
tho prov. of Uelderland, Holland. Pop. 
5500. 

Heere, Luoas de (1534-84), Flemish 
painter, mhented his aitistlc talent, as 
his mother painted miniatures and his 
father was a sculptor. There Is a portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court, 
where H. has flatteringly represented 
Aphrodite and the sister goddesses con- 
founded and dismayed by the beauty of 
the earthly queen. 1J. Is also the author 
of Boomgaard der Poesije (Garden of 
Poetry), 1565. 

Heeren, Arnold Hermann Ludwig 

(1760-1842), Ger. historian, h. at Arbcr- 
gen, near Bremen. II is I)e Encomiis 
(1785), attracted attention, with the 
result that in 17b 7 he became a prof, 
of philosophy, and m 1801 of hist., at 
Got! ingen. Ho is regarded as the pioneer 
of tho modern method of historical study : 
he did not lay so much stress on political 
events as on tho economic relations of 
states, nis chief works are : l deem Uber 
Pohtik, den Verkehr, und den Handel der 
vornehmsten Volker der alien H elt (1793- 
96, Eng. trans. 1833), Geschichte der 
Staaten des Alterthvms (1799, Eng. trans. 
1840), and Kleine histarische Schriften 
(1803-38). His fhstorihche Wtrke were 
pub at Gottingen In 15 vols. (1821-30). 

Heerenveen, tn. 17 m. 8.8. K. of Leeu- 
warden in the prov. of Frieslaud, Holland. 
Pop. 21.400. 

Heerlen, tn. 124 rn. E.N.E. of Maas- 
tricht In the prov. of Limburg, Holland. 
Pop. 56,300. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Frledrioh (1770- 
183 L), b. at 8tuttgart, was the last of the 
four great Ger. idealist-phi losopliers of 
that period, tho others being Kant, Fichte, 
and Schellmg (q. t\). He was educated at 
the univ. of Tubingen, whore 


friendship with 8chciling, who, although 
younger by five years, must rank as H?s 
precursor by virtuo of pis extraordinary 
precocity — he had pub $ev. philosophical 
papers of importance even during his 
student days. In 1793 JB, left Tubingen* 
and lived by teaching, principally in 
Frankfort. But whilst thus engaged, his 
mind, stimulated by hla studies of Wolff, 
Fichte, and Plato, was >slowly maturing, 
and in 1801 he pub. a brilliant comparative 
critique on the systems of Fichte and 
Sohelling, somewhat to tho latter's 
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advantage. The same year he became a 

S rof., at the univ. of Jena ; during the 
ye years that he spent here, he became 
more intimate with Sclielllng, and to- 
gether they issued a philosophical journal. 
At this time, Napoleon was pressing 
against the Prussians, and the Battle of 
Jena (1806) caused the univ. to be tem- 
porarily disbanded, with the result that 
H. had to accept the editorial duties of a 
small newspaper for a time. Before Jong, 
however, he had once more secured an 
appointment as teacher in Nuremberg, 
and it was during the nine years he spent 
In that position that he married (1811). 
Meanwhile, his first work of real signifi- 
cance had been pub., Phanomenologie des 
Oeistes (1807, Kng. trans. The Phenomen- 
ology of the Spirit, 1804), and the Wisaen- 
schaft der Logik , the first vol. of his defini- 
tive philosophy, followed in 1812 (Kng. 
trans. Science of Logic , 1894). In 1816 
ho left Nuremberg for a professorial chair 
at Hoidelberg, where in the same year he 
produced his great encyclopaedia of the 
philosophical sciences ( Knzyklopadie der 
philosoph iach en Wiasensch often), aDd two 
years lator ho succeeded Fichte in the 
chair of philosophy at the new univ. of 
Berlin, a post which be filled with dis- 
tinction until his death, from cholera, 
thirteen years later. It was hero that he 
wrote, amongst many other important 
works, Orunalmien der Philosoph le de s 
liechts (18*>1, l> p trans. The Philosophy 
of Might, 1806). During his later years 
he was esteemed the leading force in con- 
temporary Gor. philosophical thought. 

After his death many of his hitheito 
unpublished lectures and essays on 
religion, hist., aud a'stbetics were col- 
lected and pub. by a circle of liis chief 
students and friends. Hegelianism must 
be studied in relation primarily to the 

S hilosophy of Kant. Kant had con- 
snded that, whilst the value of an object 
was purely in the cognition thereof, and 
not in any degree intrinsic, a dualism 
existed between that object and the 
cognition, i.e. between the noumenon and 
the phenomenon. H., In liis development 
of this idea, evolved the dualism out of 
consideration l»y identifying reality with 
rationalism. Agreeing with Kant that 
It is Impossible to consider life philo- 
sophically as a purely material existence 
•port from essential idea, he urges that 
matter is non-exihtent except os a per- 
ception, that is to say', an expression to on 
Individual mind of some essential idea. 
He therefore proceeds to examine, not the 
form, but the idea, of thought ; since 
what Is true of a perception is true of the 
object. Hegelianism is thus tho outcome 
of tho idealisms of Kant, Fichto, and 
Schelllng, although less romantic and 
more absolute ; it is divided into throe 
headings : (a) logic, ( b ) natural philo- 
sophy, (c) philosophy of spirit. The 
Science of Logic, In which his whole 
system, is traced out, both logically and 
metaphysically, bas been described a* 
the only production of modern thought 
worthy to rank with the Metaphysic of 
Aristotle ; in it, H. analyses and systemat- 
ises the fundamental conceptions that 


underlie external forms by the method of 
' dialectic,* for which he is largely in- 
debted to Fichte. His Natural Philo- 
sophy is a concrete application of this 
analysis to science and to the social and 
spiritual individuality of man ; but, on 
account of his lack of deep scientific 
knowledge, it is of very little value. The , 
Philosophy of Spirit is a further applica- 
tion of Logic : In this, H. develops the 
moral and abstract element of the work in 
correlation with tho idea of evolution. 
Apart from the purely scientific signi- 
ficance of H.'h writings, they contain 
much of importance on religion and the 
esthetics of art. In religion, he was in- 
fluenced chiefly by Fichte's subjective 
idealism. His views on art aro of great 
Inrerest ; to him, art is a thing apart 
from nature, for he holds that, since art 
should express idea in sympathetic form, 
nature is not Intrim-icaliv or necessarily 
beautiful, but is dependent for its beauty 
on individual perception, lie classifies 
ait, on this basis, into: (1) Symbolic, 
wherein the expression of indefinite idea* 
is attempted on a colossal scale (e.p. 
Oriental architecture) ; (2) Sensuous or 
Classical, which is best exemplified in Gk. 
sculpture (the pagan icsthetic of idealised 
humanism); and (3) Christian Art, a 
return to the symbolic in style of idea, 
vague and indefinite in its concept of 
infinity and omnipotence, but more ex- 
quisitely expressed in the narrower 
limitations and more plastic media of 
painting, music, and poetry. H.’s teach- 
ings were subsequently developed in two 
directions, one of them on the lines of his 
own idealism, the other leading to arrant 
positivism. Of these the latter Is more 
powerful, and tends to atheism and 
radicalism under Strauss, Feuerbach, and 
Bruno Baur, who claim their systems to 
be directly evolved from H., in spite of 
the orthodox and conservative sympathies 
lie professed. 

H.'s philosophy wa® the basis of the 
metaphysical speculations of Karl Marx, 
and his idealisation of the State may be 
said to be the underlyins principle of the 
ideology of Fascism (see on this Cross- 
man's Plato To-day), It is not without 
interest to note that iu the opinion of 
Nietzsche, tho name of Schopenhauer was 
better known than that of H., and yet 
that Schopenhauer, unlike H., was none- 
theless a solitary being, who had failed 
of bis effect. His eon plete works were 
pub. in 1832— lf» (18 vols.) and in 1927-40 
(26 vols., ed. bv Ji. Glockner). See J. 
Hutchinson Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, 

1 860 ; Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, 
1873 ; J. Rosenkrantz, HegeVs Lcben , 
1844 : Hegel s A aturphilosophie, 1868 ; 
and Ilegel a Is dcutscher Natianalphilosoph , 
1870 ; O. Kostlin, Hegel, 1870 ; F. \V. 
Nietzsche, Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen 
[Thoughts out of Season), 1873 ; A. Seth, 
Development from Kant to Hegel , 1882. 
and Hegelianism and Personality , 1887 . 
K. CaJrd, Hegel , 188$; 1\ Barth, Lit 
Oeschichtsphilosophie Hegels und dtr 
HcqeUones, 1890 ; R. Macintosh, Hegtl 
and Hegelianism, 190$ ; N. Hartmann, 
Die Philosophic des deutschen Idealismm 
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(vol. U.), 1928 ; C. Nink, Heqcls Phbno- 
menologie des Qeistes, 1931 : K. Ldwith, 
Von Hegel bis Nietzsche, 1941 ; T. M. 
Knox (ed.) Hegel's Philosophy of Right , 
1942. 

Hegesias, Cyrenaio philosopher, lived In 
tho reign of Ptolemy Philadolphus (309- 
240 B.o.) and was a disciplo of Paraebetes. 
In the main ho taught tho doctrines of 
Aristippus, tho founder of his school, but 
ho so ingrained in his pupils an indiffer- 
ence to life and a contempt for death, and 
at the same time tho belief that it is Idle 
to look for happiness where the soul is for 
over imprisoned in a suffering frame, that 
he drove many of them to suicide. This 
gloomy tendency of his teaching becamo 
«,o alarming that Ptolemy is said to have 
put a stop to his classes. JJL. further 
maintained the wisdom of complete 
egoism and the instability and unreality 
of such figments of the brain os kindness i 
and friendship. 

Hegesias (ft, c. 230 b.o.). Ok. historian | 
of Magnesia who enjoyed great repute as 
an orator. Cicero refers to him and 
mentions how he spoilt the pure Attic Gk. 
by the heedless adoption of Asiatic 
idioms. 

Hegesippus (c. 350 u.c.), AthenJan 

i talesman and orator, and a staunch sup- 
porter of the anti-Macedonian policy of 
Demosthenes. Ho bccamo one of the 
ambassadors to Macedonia in 343 b.o., 
whose mission was principally to discuss 
the restoration of Ualonnesm. In con- 
nection with this subject, H. delivered hiH 
famous oration 4 De lialonneso.' 

Hegesippus (c. a.d. 120-180), early 
Christian writer, of Palestinian origin, 
lived under the emperors Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Com modus. It is a 
disputed question whether ho was a 
Judaistic Christian or not. Ho wrote a 
treatise, Five Memorials of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, on Christian literature, unity of 
church doctrine, paganism, heresy, and 
Jewish Christianity, fragments of which 
are found in Eusebius. From Eusebius 
we learn that H. journeyed to Rome, 
visiting Corinth 'on the way. He com- 
piled a list of tho Rom. bishops down to 
Anicetus (a.d. 16G-67), and is looked upon 
os the father of church hist. See M. J. 
Eiouth, Reliqvice Sacrce, 1814-18; and 
J. E. Grabe, Spicilegium , ii., 1714. 

Hegira, see Hejira. 

Hegyalja, or Hegyallya, range of hills 
which runs S. between tho valleys of the 
Bodrog and Hernad R., in N. Hungary. 
An extreme offshoot of a Carpathian spur, 
they are in the midst of the dist. whore the 
Tokay wines are produced. 

Heiberg, Johan Ludvig (1791-1860), 
Dan. dramatist, was the son of the cele- 
brated novelist who afterwards became 
Baroness Gyllemboung-Ehrensvilrd, and 
of the political writer Peter H., who waB 
exiled in 1800. He attended Copenhagen 
Unlv. and began publishing in 1814, when 
ho brought out two romantic dramas. 
However, both in his satire. The Prophecy 
of Tycho Brahi (1817), and later, when he 
ed. Kidbenkcums Flyvende Post (1827-30), 
eto.7oo persistently mocked at the ex- 
and sentimentalism of Ingemann 


and other popular Romanticists. A 
comedy entitled A Soul after Death (1841) 
is one of the best things he wrote, whilst a 
little play called The Nut Crackers (1845) 
contains his most pungent satire. 

Heide, tn. near the N. Sea, 34 m. N.N.W, 
of Gldckstadt, in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany. Pop. 11,800. 

Heidegger, Martin (6. 1889), Ger. 

hilosops©?. He came into proinJnonoo in 
928 when he pub. his chief contribution 
to philosophy. Time and Being . In 1933, 
when he was rector of Freiburg Univ., he 
owed allegiance to Hitlor*s party ; but, 
thinking he had made a political error, he 
relinquished the rectorship In 1934 and, 
in 1935, having reached the peak of his 
fame, he was invited, but declined, to 
become rector of Berlin Univ. Though 
bis reputation stood high in Germany 
before the war, it did not then, apart 
from philosophers, spread internationally, 
and yet to-day, when his influence is 
marked in many foreign countries, it is 
almost non-existent in his own. H.'s 
philosophy has boon described os atheistic 
existentialism, mainly because bis Time 
and Being Is concerned essentially with 
the problem of boing-in-thc-world ; but 
he himself repudiates any connection with 
existentialism (q. r.), with Sartre (q.v.) or 
even with Kierkegaard. By existence H. 
moans man’s determination to ‘ stand out 
into the truth of being ’ or in other words, 
to pierce the meaning of his existence. If 
man fails to transcend tho limits of his 
world he iH condemned to death and 
nothiugness. He must 4 experience the 
anguish of nothingness, ho must first exist 
in the nameless, not for its own sake, but 
so as to realise tiiat tills nothingness is 
the path to being. But the problem 
whether a man shall be or shall not be is 
an event that takes place in the experience 
of dread. Tho struggle with this dread 
determines whether man shall annihilate 
nothingness and thus perceive its other 
side, that of being ; or whether nothing- 
ness shall annihilate man. H.'s nihilism 
is comparable with Dostoevsky's Inter- 
pretation of suffering, which to the 
Russian writer, not only awakens con- 
scious thought but also has the power to 
redeem evil. H. is atheistic in the sense 
that he believes that God is absent from 
the world as well as that man has lost his 
dignity ; whether God will reappear and 
man regain Ills dignity, has no place Jd 
H.' s philosophy, other than the considera- 
tion of the possibility of a God and of 
man's dignity. Both those possibilities 
reside in being as such, and being is above 
the human and above the divine. This 
much discussed philosophy may therefore 
be regarded as a part of Ontology (a,v.) 
In the sense in which Wolff defines it — 
that part of tbeorotioal philosophy which 
deals with being In genera) as opposed to 
particular entltlos. The bulk of H.'s 
writings, including the second part ot 
Truth and Being, well as books on 
Nietzsche, Nihilism, and Logos tfre still 
In manuscript and unpublished. See 
A. Fischer, Die Existensrphuosophie Martin 
Heideggers, 1935 ; A. de Waelhens, La 
Philosophic de Martin Heidegger ; 1948. 
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Heidelberg, in. on the 1. b. of the rnhe, Wurzburg, Mannheim, and Speyer, 
Neckar some distance from its confluence besides to Frankfort. The first president 
with the Rhine, 64 m. by rail from Frank- of the Oer. Republic (1919), Friedrich 
fort-on-Main. and 12 m. E.S.E. of Mann- Ebert, was b. at H. Pop. 84,600. 
helm in Baden, Germany. The chief Heidelberg, name of a tn. (58 m. S. bv 
glory of the picturesque old city, which fa E. of Pretoria) and dist. of the Transvaal, 
guarded by the forest* and vine-clad S. Africa. The tn. lies 5029 ft. above the 
slopes of Helllgenberg and Kbnigsstuhl. is sea on the slopes of the Rand, and was 
the castle, wliieh looks down on the riv. founded in 1865. Besides being a health 
from a summit of over 300 ft. Begun In resort it is a gold-mining centre for the 
the thirteenth century, the castle was still Witwatersrand fields, etc. Coal is found 
being enlarged and beautified in the in the neighbourhood. Pop. (European) 
seventeenth centnry, but was partially 2600 : (other) 4500. 
blown up by the Fr. in 3681). In 1764 it Heidelberg Man, remains, lower jaw 
was struck by lightning and was reduced and teeth, or a sub -man of the Pleistocene 
to its present state of graceful ruin. The Age found, in 1 907, at Maner on a trib. of 
huge vat, known as the Great Tun of If , the Rhine. Anthropologists regard the 
which has a storage capacity of 46,732 remains as being of a later period than 
gallons, is entered from the castle court- the famous Piltdown man (q.e.) though 
yard. The famous univ. was founded in earlier than the Neanderthal. See O. 
1385 (or 1386). From here during the Schoetensack, Der Unterhiefer des Homo 
Reformation period Calvinist doctrines HeidelbergensU, 1908. 
were disseminated far and wide, but for Heidenneim, tn. in Wurttemberg, Ger* 
the thirty years of war (1618-48) Its hist. many. It was once an anct. Rom. settle- 
is almost a blank. The valuable library, ment. The picturesque ruined castle 
which Otto ITenry began to collect, and commands the tn. Pop. 24,000. 
which has at different times been housed Heidenstam, Carl Gustaf Venter von 
in the Vatican and at Paris, now contains (1859-1940), Swedish man of letters; 
about 4000 MSS., 3000 papyri, besides b. at Olshammar in Nerike prov. of 
over 500.000 vote. Hitler founded two noble parentage. As a boy he had to 
new chairs at the univ. of H.. one of folk travel for his health, and saw Greece and 
hist, or ' folklore,* and the other to direct the E. At Rome, he was for two years 
the study of the hist, of the art of war. pupil to the Swedish painter Kronberg ; 
These two svh1ect*» were both branches of he studied also at the Ecole des Beaux 
study in .\hicu I It * Nazis had a special Arts, Paris. He then lived some years in 
and peculiar interest, and with the Switzerland, and returned to Sweden, 
closing after the war of those two depta where he developed as a painter in words 
of the univ., what nocms to have been the instead of pigments. The greater part 
Nazi partv*s sole positive contribution to of his work consists of poetry and short 
the academic life of H. was brought to an tales. He wrote only one book that can 
end. A number of former profs, who had properly be called a novel — KndymUm 
been dismissed by the Nazis were brought (1889), a story of the E. His famous 
back to the uniy. by the allied occupying Knrolinema (1897-98) Is a collection of 
authorities. II. is not only the oldest tales about Charles XII. Some of his 
Ger. Univ., but also in Its hist, it has a other works are : Vallfartoch Vandringaar 
name famous for religious reform and (poems. 1888), Frdn Col di Tenda till 
generally reforming thought, and it Is FHocksberg (sketches, 1888), Itenhaaam 
probably for those reasons that the Nazis (1889), Dikter (poems, 1895), Tankar och 
selected H. to be above all others the Teckningar (1899), Sankt Odren och 
home of Nazi culture and ideas ; but not- I>raken (1900), Folke Filbytcr (peasant- 
withstanding this pollution, something of legend, 1905), Bjtilboarvet (sequel to Folke 
the old tradition of H. lived on under the Filbyter, 1907), Folkungatradet (1905-07), 
Nazis and was a useful foundation on Srenskama och derae hdvdingar (the Swedes 
which to bring about the univ.’s restore- and their Chiefs, 1908-09), StridskHfter 
tlon after the war, though the mental (1912), Nya Dikter (19151, Dikter — Med 
desert left by the Nazis presented a raderingar av Jurgen WraUQtl (1927). H. 
desolate prospect. H. was practically stands for colour and romance os against 
untouched physically bv the war, save such realism as that of Strindberg. He 
for the pink stone bridge which was cut was of aristocratic and anti-levelling 
In the middle, and all the univ. buildings temper. He received the Nobel Prize in 
were Intact, but the problem was how to 1916 and the Henrik Steffens Prize In 
recreate a clean untainted academic life 1938. A now Eng. trons. of Karolinema, 
within the buildings ; for the real problem called The Charles Men , appeared in 
of all the Ger. uni vs. after the war was not America in 1920. 

merely to re-educate their students but Heifetz, Jascha (6. 1901), Polish violinist, 
to start teaching again from the beginning 6. in Vilna, studied at the St. Petersburg 
the actual habit of thought. There is an conservatoire, and made his first public 
excellent observatory on the Kdnigsstuhl appearance before he was five years of age, 
(built in 1894), and among the anti at Vilna, and In Petrograd at ten. Has 
qultles of interest are the Protestant played with phenomenal success in 
retersltfrche, where Jerome of Prague Germany, Austria, and the U.9.A. 
pinned up his theses in 1100, and the fine Heijermans, Herman (1864-1924), Dutch 

Gothic Heilige Gelst Kirche, which also novelist and dramatist, 6. at Rotter- 
dates from the fifteenth century. H. is dam. As a young man he was a frequent 
of some commercial importance, more contributor to Amsterdam jonrs. under 
especially as trunk lines radiate to Karls- the pseudonym of * Samuel Falkland.* He 
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subsequently’ made a marked success with 
novels and social dramas. 

Heilbronn, manufacturing tn. of Wtirt- 
temberg. Germany, on the Neckar, 33 m. 
by rail N. of Stuttgart, having fine news 
of mts., the Black Forest, and the Vosges. 
It is an anct. tn. of historical interest, 
containing many old buildings, such as 
the Gothic church of St. Kilian, a Rathaus, 
the Gotzenthurm, and Schbnthaler Hof, 
as well as fine modern buildings. It has 
reminiscences of the Emperor Charles V., 
G6ta von Rerlichlngen, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and Schiller. The ohlef manufs. are 
chems., machinery, paper, sugar, salt, 
cigars, coffee, etc. At II. the Gera, 
defended the Neckar line against the 
Amer. Sixth Corps for some days and 
then fought in the tn. for a week before 
It was cleared on April 12 (1945). Pop. 
77,600. 

* Hell Dir im Siegerkranz,* Prussian 
national anthem. The words are by 
Balthasar Gerhard Schumacher, and the 
music is that of * God save the King.' 
John Bull's Ayre, 1619, is an early version 
of the same tune, but the music as it is 
now snug first appeared in 1745, the 
reputed composer being Henry Carey. 

Heilsberg (Polish, Lidzb&rk Warmifiski), 
tn. of Poland (formerly E. Prussia) with 
dye works and tanneries, 39 m. S of 
Kaliningrad (Kfinigsberg), It is situated 
at tho confluence of tho Alle and Simser. 
There Is an old castle. Pop. 4200. 

Heilabronn (also Kloster-Heilsbronn ), 
vil. 16 m. S.W. of Nuremberg by rail, in 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, Germany. 
It Is famous for the Cistercian monastery 
which Bishop Otto founded m 1132, and 
which ft, until 1555. High interest 
attaches to a series of sepulchral monu- 
ments to members of the Hohenzollcm 
family, and also to the church, which is a 
basilica in the Romanesque style. Pop. 
1700. 

HeilunkJang, prov. of Manchuria, con- 
taining 25 cos. v\ lth Pehan as ( ap It Is 
an elevated region with an area of 
765,000 sq. m. # The most important 
products are timber and gold. Pop. 
2,564.000. 

Heimdallr, in Norn i lythology, the 
god of light. He guarded the frontiers of 
Himlnbjorg (heaven) and tho rainbow- 
bridge (Bifrost) against the assaults of 
the giants. Like Oliver Hoder of Teu- 
tonic myth, lus hearing was so acute that 
he could hear the grass grow. Aiwa vs in 
mortal feud with Loki for the recovei v of 
Freyja's stolen necklace, and ultimately 
they slew each other. 

Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856), Ger. poet 
and Journali&t, b. at Dtisseldorf of Jewish 
descent. He was editor at the Lyceum 
in Dhsseldorf. and began life at Hamburg 
tn the banking business of his uncle, 
Solomon H., with whose daughter Amalie 
he Incidentally fell in love. On account 
of his failure in business, his uncle sent 
him to study law at Bonn (1819), whore 
he gave signs of literary talent — A. W. von 
Sohlegol being one of his earliest admirers 
and advisees. In the following year he 
left Bonn lor Gdttlngen, but before long 
became entangled in a duel, and found it 


advisable to leave there also. Arriving in 
Berlin, he was soon an eager student of 
Hegel ; bin new environment and Mends. 
Including Fouqu6, Rahel, Chamisao, and 
tho Humboldts, stimulated bis genius, 
and the first vol. of QedictUe appeared In 
1 821. Turning again to law for a while — 
for the poor success of his tragedies 
Almunsor and William Jtatehff (1823) had 
discouraged him — he graduated in 1825. 
The same year he spent a holiday in the 
Black Forest, thereby gaining the material 
for the first vol of KeweMlder (1826), 
which attracted much attention by its 
originality and brilliance of style. Mean- 
while, he bail become baptised in the 
Christian faith, purely, however, for social 
purposes. The next few years were spent 
visiting London, Munich, and Italy ; the 



remaining three vols. of ReUetnlder were 
pub,, and also the Buck der Lirder (1827). 
After another visit to Berlin (1829) and a 
brief sojourn in Hamburg (1829-31), H. 
made Pons his home, quite severing his 
tics with Gormany ; and he only revisited 
It for short periods in 18 43 and 1847. In 
Pans—* the new Jenisalem ' — he was 
welcomed by the brilliaut romantic circle 
— Hugo, George Sand, He Musset, 
Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Chopin, Berlioz, 
and Delacroix ; and ho settled down to 
Journalism and letters, 1) « VAUemagnt 
(183')), and The KomaitUfichr SchuU (1836), 
being his cliief works of this period. He 
first met ‘ Math lhlo * In 1834 — Eugtaie 
Mlrat (d. 1883), a shop-assistant — flist his 
mistress and subsen ueutly ( 1 84 1 ) his wife $ 
and, although it is hard to understand the 
fascination of a badly-educated, shallow- 
minded grtsette for Hf.’s sensitive artistic 
soul, their mutual detotion was certainly 
unwavering. During* H.'s early years in 
Paris, his uncle had allowed him 4000 
francs a year, but his growing separation 
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from the Hamburg family made It neces- love, he was yet conscious of the supreme 
sary to look elsewhere for support, and poetry of passion. Indeed, it is as the 
from 1837 to 1848 he was In receipt of a poetic psychologist of love that H. is pre- 
pension of 4800 francs from the Fr. gov.— eminent ; his byrisches Intermezzo (1823) 
ostensibly as a political refugee, although and other poems have a wonderful fasci- 
he was not associated with the young Oor. nation for translators, and have been set 
party whose revolutionary ideas had to musio by nearly all the great song- 
exiled them to Paris. This was the last writers — Schumann above all, Liszt, 
step in his absolute self -alienation from Rubinstein, Brahms, and Grieg. H/s 
his compatriots ; his writings had already idealism towards life was a sanguine hope 
been condemned by the Frankfort Con* for the brilliant and glorious future of 
federation Parliament (1835). Der Salon mankind — a future to be realised by 
(4 vols.) appeared between this time and fostering imagination and eeethetto culture. 
1840, including his famous essays, A Fr. ed. of his works was pub. by H., 
• German Philosophy and Literature/ Do Nerval, and others (14 vols., 1852-68) ; 
written for tho Revue des Deux Monties . other eds.: (Ger.) A. fcJtrodtmann (21 vols., 
Deutschland , a political satire in verse, 1861-66), E. Els tor (7 vols., 1887-00), 
was pub. in 1844, and Atia Troll , ‘ the and O. Walzol (10 vols., 1910-15). (Eng.) 
Swan song of Romanticism/ in 1847. G. Loland (13 vols., 1802-1905). See 
From 1848 to 1856 H. was a victim to lives by A. Stroatmann, 1873 ; W. Stl- 
splnal disease, but through tho agonios gand, 1875 ; W. Sharp, 1888 : and M. J. 
of this last long illness, during which Wolff, 1921 ; also J. Weldekompf, 
Mathilde nursed him devotedly, he rc- Traum und W irklichkeit in der Romamik 
tained full control of his mental faculties, und bei Heine , 1032 ; F. H. Wood, Heine 
as his Romamero (1851) and Xeuste as a Centre of his own Work, 1034 ; I*. 
Oedichte (1853-54) bear witness. His Marcuse, Heinrich Heine, a Life between 
Memoirs wero probably destroyed; at Past ana Future, 1 934. 
any rate, they were withheld from pub. Heineocius, Johann Gottlieb (1681- 
for family reasons, when in 1847 his 1741), Ger. jurist, 6. at Elsenberg and 
Hamburg pension was restored ; doubtful educated in theology and law at Leipzig 
fragments wero pub. in 1884, but their and Halle, lie was made prof, at Halle 
Importance is as slender as their interest, of philosophy (1713). and of law (1720). 
During the Nazi regime (by 1910) all the He then went as prof, of law to Franeker 
works of H. wero banned in Germany, und to Fraukfort-on-Oder, hut in 1733 
H. gave a iuophoiic warning to France of returned to Halle, where ho d. His 
the revolutionary forces at work in works display great learning, especially 
Germany, in a passage which appears m in Rom. and Ger. law. The chief are : 
his Religion and Philosophy. (The book lUstona Juris Civil is Romani ac Germanici 
was pub. in 1835, but the passage in (1733), Elementa Juris Germanici (1736), 
question was deleted from the first Ger. and Elementa Juris Xatune et Gentium 
ed. by the Prussian censor and appeared G737), trans. into Eng., 1763). 
onlv In Fr. trims.), Heinecken, Christian Heinrich (1721- 

H/s gonius was moulded by his Ger. 2.>), Ger. infant prodigy ; b. at Lfibeck ; 
birth, Jewish descout, and Gk. culture ; h>ii of a pointer. Spoke at ten months, 
Nietzsche wrote that U. end himself were kuow story of Pentateuch at one year ; 
the greatest literary artists Germany had at two was familiar with sacred hist. ; at 
over produced, lie was tho growl maitre throe with general htet., geography, Lat., 
of 1> ric expression ; for his sense of tho aud Fr. Could converse intelligently on 
tragic and the beautiful was passionately "Ubjects of his studies. Visited king of 
intense. Gautier says that * Heine com- Denmark at Copenhagen, 1724. 
bined tlio purest Gk. form with the moot Heinemann, William (1863-1920), Eng. 
exquisite modern inspiration ; he was a publisher ; b. at Surbiton, Surrey ; eldest 
true Euphorion, the child of Faust and son of Louis II., native of Hanover, 
lovely Helen/ il is work is the emotional Educated at Dresden and at home, 
panorama of a soul almost neurotic iu its studied music m Germany ; acquired 
exquisite sensitiveness, its keen appreti- taste In art. After gaining experience 
ation both of beauty and ugliness, of joj 1 with Trubner of Lmlgato Hill, opened as 
and despair. And his style is equally . publisher, 1890, with Hall Caine’s Howl- 
nervous in his portrayal of them both ; man. Pub. for many notable authors ; 
on the one hand, the 1> ric -idea list, some- and wrote plays : The First Step (1895), 
times sentimental to a degree bordering I Summer Moths (1808), War (1901). 
on tho ridiculous ; on the other, the President, Publishers Association, 1909- 
Mttorly ironical ejtiie, often malicious mill. 

his satire, mei-cUem and irreverent to tho j Heinioke, Samuel (1720-90), founder of 
most sacred feelings of others. But, con - 1 a deaf and dumb school in Germany, 
fining attention to broader issues, he wits lie was 6. at Nautscbtitz, Germany, and 
the first and greatest of a type of which, i fought iu tho Seven Years’ war, being 
unfortunately, a mediocre multitude ba* taken prisoner at Ptrna. He had pre- 
sinoe arisen : a self-centred, narrow soul, viouely supported himself by teaching, 
of artistic aud irritable temperament , and had one deaf and dumb*pupil in 1754. 
aiming (jbt hedonism, fretting at the reui In 1768 he taught a deaf and dumb boy 
of reality, a poet of happy illusions that to talk, and ten years later founded at 
bring but sadness. Whilst expressing dis- Leipzig tho first deaf and dumb Institu- 
favour of Romanticism, he was one of its tion In Germany* He adopted the 
leading exponents ; and whilst often methods laid down in Amman’s Surdus 
coarse and brutal In his attitude towards loquens . See II. E. Stbtzner, Samuel 
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Heinicke , 1870 ; and G. and P. Schumann, the death of the ancestor, on the principle 
Seue Beiirdoe m r Kcnntnis Samuel that no one is the H. of a living 1 person 
Heineckes, 1909. ^ Before the ancestor’s death, a person could 

Heinkel. Ernst (6. 1888), Ger. aircraft only be an heir-apparent, i.e. one whose 
designer, b. at Grunbach, Wurttemberg. right is certain and indefeasible, provided 
Founded the H. Aircraft works at he outlived the ancestor and the latter d. 
Wassemflnde in 1922, first developing without making a will at all, or d. intestate 
service models of seaplanes, and later as to some part of the real property ; or 
light, fast, passenger aircraft. His fighter an heir •presumptive, ue. one who, if the 
(fi.E. 1H) and twin engine bomber (B.E. ancestor should die immediately, would 
ill), and other types, were used by the succeed as H., but whoso right to succeed 
Luftwaffe in the Second World War. might be defeated by the contingency of 
Heinrich von Meissen (1280-1316), Ger. a nearer H. being b. ; e.g, an onh 
lyric poet and wandering singer, b, at daughter's presumptive right would be 
Meissen of humble burgher parentage, defeated by the birth of a son. (For the 
He is generally known by the name of former rules of descent in Eng. law to real 
Frauemob, a nickame which may allude property, see under Inheritance.) The 
to his songs in praise of women, though old rule of primogeniture has disappeared, 
some suggest that the reference is to his and with it tho equally old institution of 
song. Die Heilige Jungfrau , or again to a the heir-at-law ; but for tho purpose of 
song in which he defends the use of the tracing title to real propoity, it is still 
word ‘ Frau 1 instead of 4 Weib.' His essential for lawyers to know the old law. 
youth was passed in straitened clroum- The term H. is still used popularly to 
stances, but he gradually won a reputation denote tho Hs. to the throne or to a title 
as a singer at the courts of the Gor. Heirloom (A.-S., loom, limb or member), 
princes. In 1278 ho was in the army of Hs. are those personal chattels which, b\ 
Hapsburg, and in 1286 at Prague at the special custom, descended on death with 
knighting of Wenceslaus II. It Is said of the freehold lands of inheritance with the 
him that ho founded the first school of occupation of which they are connected ; 
Meistersingcrs at Mainz. He died at whereas ordinary chattels devolved on 
Mainz, and the women of the city bore the executor for distribution amongst the 
him to his grave In tho cloisters of the next of kin. To-day such Hs. are prac- 
cathedral and erected a monument, by tically unknown, and the word is used 
Schwanthaler, to his memory. .See F. H. popularly to denote pictures, furniture. 
Von der Hagen's Minnesinger (vol. iv) Jewels, etc. vested In trustees to bold foi 
1838 ; A. E. Krbger's Eng. trans. of his the person who for tlio time being is 
Oantvca Cantucorum , 1877 ; and H. Kies- entitled to tho possession of a settled 
ling. Die bthik Fraucnlobs, 1020. home and aie known as settled chattels. 

Heinse, Johann Jakob Wilhelm (17 49- By tho Law of Pioperty Act, 1925, the 
1803), Ger. novelist, translator, and art rules as to the settlement of real and 
critic, 6. at Langowiesen, Thunngia. lie personal property aro assimilated The 
was a disciple of Wieland, and had some former special devolution of Hs. Is in- 
influence on Goethe He studied art in dicated bv tho name itself, which, accord- 
Italy, where he also trans. Tasso's Geru- mg to Blackstone, is derived from loom, a 
salemme Liberata and the Orlande. His limb or member, and signifies a limb of 
masterpiece, Ardinghelto (1787), contains the inheritance. Deer in a park, fish m 
remarkable digressions on tho pla&tic arts, a pond, doves lo a dove-cot, accompany 
and another romance, Hildegard van heritable lands, and, similarly, crown 
Hohenthal (1796), gives his ideas on music. Jewels are said to bo Hs. Charters' court- 
He served the elector of Mainz, and rolls (evidences of title), and deeds, chests 
became state librarian. See J fechober. in which muniments of title are contained, 
Heinse, sem Leben und Werke, 1882 , ana alHo passed as Hs., and also things affixed 
studies by A. Zip pel, 1930 ; and A. Leitz- to the freehold in sueli a wav that they 
mann, 1938. cannut be severed without damage, e.g 

Heinsius, Anthony (1641-1720), Dutch cldmney-pieces, benches, etc. Monu- 
statesman and confidential agent of W m. incuts or tombstones in a church, and 
Prince of Orange, 6. at Dolft, and studied coat-armour, pennons, and other Insignia 
law at Leyden. In 1088 he was grand of honour of the ancestor, although hung 
pensionary of Holland and guided Dutch up In a church, formerly passed as Us. to 
politics until his death. In his zeal for his heir. Hs. could not be devised by 
his priuce and Protestantism, he incurred will away from the heir, but under the 
the enmity of France. Settled Land Acts, tho court might 

Heir. The H. in Eng. law was the per- sanction the sale (or purchase) of 11s. 
son who took by descent (q.v.) the lands, Heist-op-den-Berg, tn. In Belgium, 
tenements, and hereditaments (g.r ) of 17 rn. S E. of Antwerp, with a Gothic 
another, tho ancestor. There were also church dating from the fourteenth ccn 
Hs. by custom, who were entitled by cer- turv. Pop. 10.700. 
tain customary modes of descent to sue- Hejaz. The ( The Bonndary *), country 
ceed to customary freeholds , a peculiar of Arabia, making. With Nejd (or NaJd) 
species of colpyhold tenure, which pre- and Aslr, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
vailed In the N. of England, and within (q*v.) and see also Ba’ud Abdul Aziz 
manors of the tenure of anct. demesne, or ibv). The H. extends along the E. 
tenure by <*opy of court roll, but not ex- coast of the Red Sea, from the gulf of 
pressed to be at the will of the lord of tho Akaba to the S. of Talf, and Is bounded 
manor. As noticed in the article Inherit- by Syria on the N„ the Nefud Desert and 
anoe, the H. was an uncertain person till Nejd on tho E., and on tho S. by Aslr. Its 
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length Is 750 m., and its greatest width 
900 m. Its coastline on the Red Sea Is 
800 m. and its area is about 112,500 sq. m. 
The pop. Is unknown, but is variously 
computed at 1,500,000 to as much as 
3,000,000. It Is stony and altogether 
desolate in character. The Tehama range 
traverses it, of which the chief summits 
are Jebel Shar (7000 ft.) and Jebol 
Radhwa (6000 ft.). The form of gov. of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia is patri- 
archal, being in this respect in marked 
contrast to that of Iraq (q.v.), which, 
under the ilrit. mandate, became assimi- 
lated to W. models. The local or Sharian 
law Is administered by local cadis under 
chief shaikhs resident at Riyadh (in the 
Nejd) and Mecca. The chief tns. of the 
Hejaz arc Mecca (pop. about 80.000), 
Jiddab, the pilgrims' port (pop. about 
30,000), and Medina (‘ the city *), the 
terminus of the Hejaz railway, and famous 
as the burial place of Mahomet, with h 
pop. of about 20,000 (see Medina.). The 
chief products of the 11. are dates, hides, 
fruit, honey, wool and gbi (clarified 
butter). Jiddab does a fair trade in hides, 
coffee, mothor-of- pearl and carpets, but 
the products are mainly for domestic con- 
sumption, and the revenue is derived, 
apart from that drawn from dates, chiefly 
from the famous if declining pilgrimages. 
In 1939 the number of pilgrims to Mecca 
was nearly C‘V>0U. Medina is connected 
with Amman i«* Transjordan, and h 
800 m. by rail from Damascus. The H. 
railway connects with the Bagdad railway 
at Aleppo (g.v.). The Palestine railvuiv 
authorities administer the section from 
Maan to Amman. There ore no roads, 
properly po called, in the II. From 
Jiddali to Mecca (15 m.) a road through 
the hills is in some parts metalled. Then* 
Is also a track from Mecca E. through 
Riyadh to Uqair on tho Persian Gulf a 
distance of 820 m., which is used for motor 
transport • and a similar routo connects 
Jiddab with Medina via Rabigh. Small 
ports on the Arabian coast are Jfil Wijh, 
Yambo-cl-Bahr, Rabigh and Jidda h (or 
Jedda), which contains tho reputed 
‘ tomb of Evo, mother of mankind.* The 
oasis of Khailmr, E. of the railway, has 
a large pop. consisting o t the descendants 
of former negro slaves, with a centre at 
FCasr el Yahudi. Abdul Aziz ibn gaud, 
Sultan of Nejd, having thrown off the 
Turkish yoke beforo tho First World 
War, completed tho conquest of the H. In 
1926, the kingdom of the Ilojaz and Nejd 
becoming then tho most powerful in 
Arabia. Tho unification of Ibn baud’s 
dominions under their joint name of 
Saudi Arabia was effected by a decree ol 
Sept. 22, 1932. For the hist, of the H. 
(and Nejd) in tho First World War, set 
Ajiabia. 

Hejira, and after Hejra, or Hegira 

S it,' from Arabic hajttra. to go away). 
m the flight of Mohammed from 
t <yi Sept. 13, a.d. 622. Since the 
institution of tho new Moslem calendar by 
Oallpb Omar (640), the Mohammedan era 
has dated from this event, being distin- 
guished by tho letter A.H. ( anno heoirre). 
The Mohammedan year is a lunar one, and 


therefore nearly eleven days shorter than 
ours. See T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of 
Islam , 1895. 

Hekla, or Heola, volcanic mt. in Iceland, 
68 m . E. of Reykjavik. Elevation 5 1 08 ft. 
There have been twentythree eruptions 
since the ninth century, the last in 1947. 
By the outbreak of 1845, fine lava asbes 
and dust were scattered as far as the 
Orkney Is.. 500 m. away. The next 
eruption of March 29, 1947, was preceded 
bv an earthquake and showered dust on 
Copenhagen, 1,250 m. away. 

Hel, or Hela, in Scandinavian myth- 
ology, was the daughter of Loki and of the 
giantess Angcvrboda. She was the god- 
dess of tho dead, and lived below the roots 
of the sacred ash Yggdrasil. She ruled 
over the nine worlds of Helheim, the abode 
of the dead, and of the old and sick. After 
t lie introduction of Christianity, her 
dwcll’ng-placo became synonymous with 
boll, the abode of tho wicked dead. 

Helbou, see Aleppo. 

Holder, Den, seaport at the N. ex- 
tremity of Holland, situated on the 
Mrirsdiep at the entrance of the Zuider 
Zee. There is an excellent harbour at 
Niewo Diep, the E. side of tho tn., and 
thcro are flue embankments. The great 
Holder Dyke, constructed of Norwegian 
granite, is 5 m. long and there is a good 
road along the top of it. It is an import- 
ant naval and military station. H. has 
also an observatory, lighthouse, zoological 
station, and tn. hall, etc. It was first 
lortiried by Napoleon in 1811. The 
Dutch fleet, under Do Ruyter and van 
Tromp, defeated the Eng. off the coast in 
1673. 11. may be said to have marked 

tho Dutch or N. end of the constant block- 
ade which Allied naval forces maintained 
without Interruption throughout the 
borond World War from the Biscay and 
rUanuel coasts, from the Gironde to Den 
Holder. Pop. 31,506. 

Helen, or Helena, heroine of the Trojan 
War and the most beautiful of women. 
She was the daughter of Zeus and Leda, 
and the sister of Castor and Pollux. She 
was carried off by Theseus to Attica, but 
was rescued by her twin brothers. She 
chose Mcneiaus out of many suitors, but 
subsequently deserted her husband and 
lied with Paris to Troy. This led to the 
Trojan war, which lasted for ton years. 
After the death of Paris she married his 
brother Deipbohus, whom she later be- 
trayed to tho Gks., and returned with 
Meuclaus to Sparta. According to one 
tiadltion, on the death of her husband she 
married Achilles and lived with him in 
Leuco. 

Helena : (1) Co. seat of Phillips co.. 
Arkansas, U.S.A., situated on the Missis- 
sippi at the foot of Crowly's Ridge, 50 m. 
S.W. of Memphis, Tennessee. It is 
served by three railways and is a port of 
entry and tho head ol navigation for 
ocoan steamers. It has a busy trade in 
cotton-seed products and lumber. Pop. 
8500. (2) Co. seat of Lewis and Clarke 

co., Montana, U.S.A., situated at an 
elevation of 4000 ft. on the Rooky Mta., 
50 m. N K of Butte. It Is the seat or 
Montana Wesleyan College and of the 
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Rom. Catholic institutions of St. Alo veins 
and St. Vincent, and others. It is a large 
commercial centre, with lainbor ana 
quartz mills. There ore gold, silver and 
Iron mines in the dlst. Pop. 15 'VV 0, o 4 7 

Helena. St. (Flavla Julia Helena) (c. 247- 
c. 327), wife of Constantius Ohlorus, and 
the mother of Constantine the Great. - She 
is supposed to have discovered the holy 
rood and sepulchre of our Lord at Jeru- 
salem (326). Her festival is celebrated on 
Aug. 18. Sov. other saints of the Patholio 
Church have this name, among them being 
Olga, wifo of grand-dukp .Igor, who 
changed her name to Tl. at her baptism 

Heiena UL a.p. 359), daughter of Con- 
stantine the Great and of Fau^ta. She 
married her cousin Julian, whom her 
brother Constantins II. made Csrsur at 
Milan (3 >5). Her only son was supposed 
to have been killed at birth through the 
instigation of the Empress Eusebia. 

Helensburgh, police burgh and holiday 
resort on the firth of Clyde, Scotland, in 
the co. of Dumbarton, at the mouth of the 
Garelooh, opposite Greenock. It is 23 1 m. 
N.W. of Glasgow and 71 m. W. of Edin- 
burgh by rail. It is a well laid out 
modern tn. and a centre for excursions. 
It is famous as the bp. of steam navigation 
in Europe. The jetty from which Henry 
Bell, the owner of the famous Cornet, 
made his early experiments can still be 
seen opposite his house, now a hotel. 
St. Bride's School for girls was founded In 
1895. Pop. 9900. 

Helenus, soothsayer of Gk. legend, the 
eon of Priam and Hecuba. He ioretold 
the fall of Troy to the enemy, and » fter the 
siege saved the life of Pyrrhus by warning 
him not to return home by sea. He 
accompanied Pyrrhus to Epirus, over part 
of which he ruled, and Pyrrhus gave him 
Andromache, the widow of Hector. 

Helford River, Cornwall, rises 4 in. W. 
of Pcnryn and flows into the English 
Channel between Rosemullion Head and 
Nare Point. Frenchman’s Creek Is a 
famous beauty spo£ on the S. side of the 
JTiv. 

Helgoland, see Heligoland. 

Holland, The (O.K. llcelend, Saviour), 
ninth-century old Saxon poem of the life 
of Christ. The beat texts are the Cotton 
MS. In the Brit. Museum, and the Munich 
MS., which are printed side by hide in 
Siever's ed., 1877. From Internal evi- 
dence modern scholars have concluded 
that it was written by the author of the 
fragments of a version of tho story of 
Genesis which, with the H., is all that 
survives of Old Saxon poetic literature. 

Helianthus, see Jerusalem Artichoke 
and Sunflower. 

Helicon, mt. range in Boeotia, Greece, 
situated between the gulf of Corintb and 
Lake Copals* It is celebrated in classical 
literature as the abode of the Musos ; near 
by were the* fountains, Aganippe and 
Hippocrene, which were said to give poet'o 
Inspiration. The W. summit, Palaeovonn, 
i to 5000 ft* ; the E. summit is called 


Jleflleopter. Type of aeroplane in 
which the machine is equipped with one 


or more lifting propellers which, power- 
driven, rotate horizontally. The auto- 
giro (< 7 .p.) differs from tho H. in that its 
horizontal blades rotate freely. The first 
H. appeared in 1872. In 1923 Raoul do 
Pescara successfully flew one of his own 
invention. Tho advantage sought in the 
H. is that of being able to rise almost 
vertically — but the most modern * fighter * 
pianos can now do so. The principle of 
the li. Is partly adopted In the gyroplane, 
an appliance that not only has the four 
rotating planes set at angles to gain an 
upward movement, but is also equipped 
with a screw that drives the wholo machine 
against the air, thus gaining some of the 
advanlages of the aeroplane method. Hs. 
were introduced experimentally in 1948 
for the collection and delivery of mails by 
the Brit. Post Ollioe and in 1949 for the 
transport of goods and building materials 
to places inaccessible by road. Research 
has been devoted recently to the applica- 
tion of Jet propulsion to Its., where the 
lifting rotor is driven by ram jets mountod 
at tho blade tips. 

Heligoland, or Helgoland, an is. of Ger- 
many. in the N. Sea, lying 40 m. N.W. of 
the mouth of the Elbe, and 28 m. from the 
nearest point on the mainland. It was 
once a Brit, possession (1 807-90), and was 
ceded to Germany (1890) in return for 
concessions in E. Africa, being formally 
incorporated in the Prussian prov. of 
[ ScbleswMg-Holstoin in 1892. Tho is. is a 
in. long, its greatest breadth being less 
than a third of a in. It is a rocky 
plateau, with a sand bank, the Bflnsen- 
Insel, olf the E. coast. On throe sides tho 
Is. rises nearly perpendicularly from the 
sen, forming a grass -covered triangle called 
the Oborlnnd. It is a popular bathing 
resort. In accordance with the treaty of 
Versailles (1919) the fortifications, military 
estabs. and part of the naval harbour 
were, or were supposed to have been, 
razed. But the 12-inch guns of the 
Schroder Battery came out of tho old 
battle cruiser Derfflinger , which was also 
supposed to have been demolished with 
her armament. 11. provided one typical 
instance of the cursory way in which the 
disarmament of Germany was conducted 
after the First World War. Many of the 
tunnels were bricked up across the en- 
trances by tho Gers. ond faced with care- 
fully ^elected blocks of red sandstone of 
tho cliffs, so that they were well camou- 
flaged. when the Disarmament Com- 
mission inspected H. they saw only the 
tunnels which had been there before 
1914. Afterwards the tunnels were 
opened up, being filled with secret equip- 
ment which was hidden from the Allies. 
Hitler refortiflod II. intensively. Near 
the landing place is a monument erected 
In 1914 to those who were killed in the 
airship L.I., and in torpedo boats near the 
const. Area 130 ao. Bombed by the 
R.A.F. in a successful dqy light attack on 
both the naval base and 'the fortifications 
on May 14, 1941, the defences being taken 
by suiprise. The Brit* White Eastspa 
was hoisted in May (1945) over what re- 
mained of tho great Ger. secret rook 
fortress of H. The whole of the armament 
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of the fortress had by then been destroyed. This Brit, victory was a severe blow to the 
and only the enormous labyrinth of under* Ger. Navy, although it did not come as a 

r nnd workings remained. There were surprise to those in authority, who were 
1945 more than 3 m. of tunnels ; the convinced that their forces could not hold 
lowc&t, lined with Eng. brick, was con* their own against the Brit, They there- 
gfcruetcd when II. was a Brit, colony. All fore decided not to risk a battle again but 
the Gcr.-bullt tunnels were lined with con* to reduce the Brit, floet by submarine and 
crete, the most modern being made in mino action. (See filao Dogger Bank.) 
1940 by 25,000 conscripted labourers. Heliodorus of Emesa in Syria, the 
The U-boat pens were often hit by bombs earliest of Gk. romance writers. He is 
but only chipped. The power-station was known by his Mihioplca , the MS. of which 
protected by a great concrete bunker was discovered in 1526 In the library of 
under the cliff. During a big mid just Matthias Corvinus, and was printed in 
belore the Ger. surrender the old tn. on 1531. It is in ten books, and narrates the 
tlio Oberland and the residential quarter story of the lovers Theagcnws and Charlc- 
ou the flat land below were obliterated, lea. Consult G. A. Hfrschig, Scriptores 
The only stmeture on the Oberland to brohei, 1356, and an Eng. trans. in 
remain intact was the control tower of Bohn’s Classical Library, 
the great fort. Tho fortifications of H. Heliogabalus, see Ej^auabalto. 
were blown up by the H.N. on April IS Heliograph, Instrument used for sig- 
0947) with 0700 tons of explosives which milling swiftly between two distant 
woro detonated in the underground point**, by means of flashing the sun’s rays 
chambers and passages. Ono of the from tho face of a mirror. Tho flashes 
primary objects of this operation wo« the arc made to follow each other in accord- 
destruction o* thf* l )*hnat pci s, elaborate* ,mko with a pre-arranged signal code, 
structures of reinforced concrete m the The mirror, from which a part of tho 
inner harbour. This task was com- mercury back has been removed, is 
pletcly achieved. Also tho labyrinthine mounted on a tripod and two sights are 
tunnels and caves — 81 in. in all — which provided in front with a screcu. The sun 
tho Gers. used for storage and defence ray is then directed through both Kights, 
were most adequately shattered ; as also and the flash can be seen at a distance of 
were the batteries of heavy guns and the iiiauv tulles, the lange of the H. flash de- 
power installations. The physical aspect pending upon the si^e of the mirror. If 
of tho Is. w,*o iliAingcd a little by tho ex* the mirror is directed at exactly the ro- 
pjosiou : its H. tip was flattened and the quired spot, its flashes cannot be read at a 
cliffs, 180 ft. high, were no longer there, distance of more than 10 yds. ou either 
Heligoland Bight, Battle of. Ilcligo- side if tho distance away is l m.. or for 
laud Bight is that area of sea about tho more than 50 yds. at a distance of 2 in. 
is. Of Heligoland off the N.W. coast of Heliogravure, see PiioTOcjRAvrRR. 
Germany. Tho W. end of the Kiel ennui Heliometer, astronomical instrument 
enters the mouth of tho R. Elbe, which for measuring the diameters of celestial 
empties into the Bight.. The area was bod log or their distances from one another, 
therefore one of great Ger. naval activitv it was invented hy Fraunhofer in 1814 
during the Fust World War. limned- and, as its name indicates, was first used 
lately war had been declared, Brit, sub- 
marines kept a perpetual watch upon Ger. 
shippiug here, venturing tar into tho 
protected area and noting tho loutme of 
the various units of the fleet. It was 
therefore arranged to make a sweep of the 
Bight in tho early hours of Aug. 28, 1 91 i. 
by tho light < rumor force at Harwich 
under the command of Commodore Sir 
Reginald Tjrwhitt. The Bight was de- 
fended by three linos of warships. Before 
dawn on the appointed day Tyrwlntt’s A A» B B* 

force was approucliing its objective, ond • • • • 

immediately it was sighted by the Oer. s ^ 

ships they scuttled back to the shelter of " ~ ~ 

Heligoland at top speed, without trying im khaki Kit 

conclusions with their opponents. The 
day was misty, and this favoured thorn. 

The Arethusa and Fearless distinguished to obtain solar measurements. The H. is 
themselves on the Brit. side. Ono Oor. nn equatnrlally mounted telescope with its 
destroyer which failed to regain Ueligo- object-glass divided into two movable 
land was sunk. After this first brush the halves (as shown in diagram). The larg- 
Ger. cruisers began to come out and look est It. is an 8 J in. at the Vienna Obser- 
fof their opponents. The Ger. Almnz vatory (Kuffer). Directions for use are 
put up & good tight before she was sunk, thus given In the manual Astronomy by 
She had become detached and could get Sir F. W. Dyson, F.R.S. * If,* bo says, 
no support. Adm. Beatty with ills * two stars are looked at, and the glass is 
battle cruiser squadron now entered the turned so that the direction In which the 
battle, and immediately tho Ger. cruisers halves are separated is parallel to the line 
turned to run to safety, but they were too joining the stars, there will be seen, as in 
late, and the Ariadne was sunk, and a the diagram, four imams in a straight 
little later the Koln met the same fate, line, vis. A and B, the linages of the two 
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stars formed by one half of the Blass, and 
A 1 B‘, the images formed by the other 
half. The halves of the glass are separ- 
ated by a distance AA 1 or BB 1 . If they 
are now still further separated till A 1 
coincides exactly with B, the distance be- 
tween the stars is exactly equal to the 
amount by which the two halves of the 
glass are separated.' 

Heliopolis (the city of the Run) : (1) 
anct. city of Lower Egypt, called In the 
Bible On. It stood 5 m. E. of the 
Peluslao branch of the Nile at the apex 
of the Delta. It was the chief seat of the 
Egyptian sunworship, and was famous for 
its schools of philosophy and astronomy. 
The site of the anct. temple is marked by 
a red granite obelisk. A short distance 
from the ruins of tho anct. city stands New 
H. It was founded in 1906 by a Belgian 
Go. It is in a healthy situation and is 
well laid out with broad streets and 
squares. It has churches, mosques, a 
sporting club and swimming bath, a 
racing course and club. Thero is a fine 
aerodrome. A railway Is projected from 
New H. to Suez. Pop. 24,000. (2) The 

Gk. name for Baalbek ( q.v 

Helios, Gk. god of the sun, known to the 
Roms, as Sol. Ho was the son of 
Hyperion and Thea and tho brother of 
Selene and Eos. In Hoiner ( Odyssey . vlii.) 
he is described as a god who rises from 
Oceanus In the E. traverses the heavens, 
seeing and hearing everything on his way, 
and descends to Oceanus in tho w. 
Later writers tell of a magnificent palace 
in the E. from which he comes forth In a 
fiery chariot drawn by four horses, and of 
another palace in the W. His horses 
grazed on the Is. of the Blessed. Tho is. 
of Tlirinacia was sacred to him ; there his 
daughters Phaptusa and Lampcta tended 
his docks. He was worshipped through- 
out Greece and In the is. of Rhodes, 
where the mighty Colossus was erected to 
him. 

Heliostat, see Sidkrostat. 

Heliotherapy, see Sunlight Treat- 
ment. 

Heliotrope, see Bloodstone. 

Heliotrope and Turnsole arc popular 
names applied to sev. species of lleho - 
tropium (q.v.). The H. plant rno-it com- 
monly cultivated in Britain is II Peru- 
viartvm. Winter H. is a common name 
of Petasites fragrans , a sweet-s mol ling 
species of Compositre. 

Heliotropism. Tho direction of tho 
rayn of light affects tho position of plant 
membersi and it is these phenomena 
which are termed H. Stems and leaves 
grow towards the source of light, an may 
commonly be seen in window plants, and 
are said to be positively heltotropic, and 
members, such as roots, which grow away 
from the light, are said to bo negatively 
heiiotropio. Young growing parts of 
plants respond more quickly to light 
than older parts. 

Htliotropfum, genus of boraginaceons 
plants, contains numerous species which 
Inhabit tropical lands and are often culti- 
vated because of their fragrant blossoms. 
H, Peruvianvn% , the Peruvian heliotrope, 
turnsole, or cherry -pie, is a shrub growing 


1 or 2 ft. high, and the scent of the (lower 
greatly resembles that of tho vanilla ; it 
is a native of Peru. H. villomm is found 
in Greece, and If. Europceum in 3. Europe 
and the Caucasus. 

Hellotype. Process connected with 
photography and printing. In the devel- 
opment of a negative, the effect of light 
and shade ore obtained by burning away 
the gelatine in places, and thus causing 
a relief effect. By using this fact and 
printing from a suitable form of proas, 
prints can bo obtained from the actual 
gelatine surfaco, without covering it with 
tin-foil as is done in the case of Stanna- 

^Heliozoa, name given to a group of 
Protozoa commonly called tho wm- 
animalcules. Some have no skeleton, and 
In some cases they have a gelatinous mem- 
brane. Chlamydophorn, w’hich have al- 
ways a gelatinous envelope ; Chalarotho- 
roca, which have a skeleton of silicious 
spicules ; and Desmothoraca, which have 
a stalked or unslalkod shell with numerous 
pores. II. are widely distributed, and are 
botli freshwater arid marine. 

Helium (from Gk. .»*«<*, the snu), an 
inaetivo gaseous clement. Lockyer ob- 
served in 1808 a bright yellow lino in tho 
speetrum of the solar clironosphore clo^e 
to bul not identical in position with JJ. 
Une of sodium. He ascribed it to a hypo- 
thetical element helium. Hillehrond had 
noticed that an inert gas was evolved when 
the mineral rleveite w'hs treated with acid. 
Ramsay, repeating thes** experiments, 
found that the inert gas refused to com- 
bine with oxygen, anil on submitting it to 
Sir William Crookes for spectroscopic ex- 
amination the spectrum was found to be 
ohara< tcrised by a bright yellow lino 
coinciding with the new line discovered 
by Lockyer in the solar spectrum. The 
name helium was therefore, adoptod for 
the new gas. ti. is abundant in many 
minerals, all of which contain uranium and 
barium as important constituents. Tho 
richest known mineral source ir thorlanlte, 
which is mainly thorium oxido, and con- 
tains about 9 *5 o e. per grain. II. is also 
present in the g«M*s which escape trom tho 
wnter of hot spifugs aud m the atmo- 
sphere, of which It constitutes four parts 
in a million. To prepare H from thorian- 
ite, the mineral is treated with uitrioauid, 
when the H. is liberated together with 
hydrogen, oxides of carbon, and a trace of 
nitrogen. The hydrogen Is removed by 
sparking tho inixtme with oxygen, and the 
remaining impurities arc removed by 
Dewar’s method of absorption with char- 
coal cooled In liquid air. The H. alone Is 
unabsorhed by the charcoal, and It oan 
be pumped off In a state of perfect purity. 
Ttie prin. source of H. Is the natural gas 
(mostly consisting of methanol issuing 
from petroleum wells in certain of the 
United States and in Canada (Medicine 
Hat). 

Properties . — It Is chemically inert. Its 
density is 1 98, referred to hydrogen as 
l. Tho ratio of Its sp+clfio heats is 1 *6 6, 
so that its molecules are raonatomto. The 
atomio weight is, therefore, double the 
density, i.e. almost 4. Its solubility in 
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water Is less than that of any known gas. 
It approximates more closely to the ideal 
mm than hydrogen. In 1908 Kamerlingh 
Onnes of Leyden University succeeded 
In liquefying It. Its boiling point is 
4*3° abs., the density of the liquid is * 154, 
and its critical temp, is 5° aba. Solid H. 
was obtained by Kelsom in 1920. Its 
melting-point is only one degree above 
abs. zero. The a-parttcle expelled by 
radium, thorium, uranium, and actinium 
Is identical with the atom of H. This 
conclusion is based on the following 
experimental evidence : (1 ) All a-particles 
have the same mass and differ only in 
their velocity of expulsion. This mass 
has been measured, and has been found to 
1)0 the same as the mass of the H. atom : 
(2) The ‘ emanation * from radium which 
expels a -particles (radon) was stored In a 
thin -walled but perfectly gas-tight glass 
tube, enclosed within a wider vessel. After 
Homo days tho gas in the outer vessel was 
found to contain H. It was proved that 
when H. was stored In tho inner tube, 
none passed through the gloss into the 
outer vessel. In this experiment the 
velocity of expulsion of the a-porticle was 
so great that the particle could got through 
thin glass. When it was brought to com- 
parative rest in tho space surrounding the 
thin glass vessel, its properties were 
identical with those of tho atom of H. 
There is a u «»»1 UM)i of evidence that one 
atom of a radio active substance expels 
but one a-particlo at each disintegration. 
Hence the change from radium to II. may 
he expressed quantitatively thus : 

220 - 222 + 4 

Radimn = Radon 4- Helium. 

The numbers denote the atomic weights. 

Tho atomic number of H. is 2. Its 
atom is next to that of hydrogen in 
simidicity of structure, its nucleus con- 
sisting of 4 protons and 2 electrons ; the 
revolving or orbital electrons are thus two 
in number. 

H. had at one time considerable com- 
mercial Importance as a gas tor filling 
airships. It has not quite so much lifting 
power as hydrogen, hut possesses tho in- 
estimable advantage of heiug completely 
non-intlaimnablc. For commercial pur- 
poses II. is obtained from natural gas thtd 
issues from tho ouith in Kansas and other 
dlstf-. of tho N. Ainer. continent (see 
above). Tho gas after purification is 
liquefied as far as is necessary to condense 
all the constituents except II. ; It is then 
drawn off and stored. Millions of cubic 
feet of II. can thus he obtained per annum 
at a very reasonable cost. 

H. is the lowest member of the group of 
* rare,' 4 noble * or Inactive gases, of which 
other star members aro neon, argon, 
krypton, xenon and radon. 

Helix, the snail, typical genus of 
HeUcidm, and contains scv. thousand 
species ; II. hortenxis is tho common 
European snail, and 71, pomatia , also 
found In England, is called the Rom. 
snail. 

Hell* popularly conceived of as the 
place in which the finally impenitent 
suffer eternal torment, is In the A.V. tho 


Eng. rendering of sev. Heb. and Ok. 
words with distinct connotations. Hence 
very considerable confusion baa arisen. 
The various words represented thus are 
the Heb. Sbefil, and the Ok. words Hades 
(<?%) , Tartarus (riprap oO, and Gehenna 
(v«Wa). It will be well first to trace 
slightly the development of the Heb. con- 
ception of Shedl, irons, also in the A.V. 
sometimes as 4 grave ' and three times as 
4 pit . 4 The earlier view is well represented 
In passages of the Psalms xxxi. and 
lxxxvlii., from which we see that SheAl Is 
conceived of as a region outside the juris- 
diction of Yahweh, and as Independent of 
His existence. Sometimes the dead are 
here regarded as cognisant of earthly 
affairs, sometimes as totally Ignorant of 
them. According to the former of these 
views, which is also the earlier, the dead 
retain their self-consciousness, and the 
stute of affairs in Sbeol is a shadowy repro- 
duction of the earthly life. According to 
the later view, which is fully elucidated In 
the Book of Job (especially chaps, vil., 
xi\., and xxvi.), Shedl is equivalent to 
utter destruction. It is the land of sleep, 
of utter forgetfulness, and silence. The 
dead are ignorant of what passes on earth, 
and are uuable to affect its affairs. The 
Maine view is put forth in Eccles. ix., where 
vv. 5 and 10 insist on the fact that all 
knowledge has forsaken the dead. Con- 
siderable development of eschatological 
conceptions is seen, however, in tho poat- 
exilic writings, and the doctrine or the 
resurrection conies into prominence, 
partly as a result of Persian influence. 
Two passages, in particular, are of im- 
portance as containing a dear enunciation 
of this doctrine, viz. Isa. xxvi. 1-19, and 
Han. xii. iiy tho second oenturv u.c. 
the general conception of tho abodes of 
the departed had taken a more clcarly- 
dciined form, and Gehenna is the name 
given to the final abode of the wicked, 
where they suffer endless torments by 
tuo, while Shedl is an intermediate state 
inr both righteous and wicked, divided 
into four parts, two for the wicked, two 
for the righteous. The Sadducees. how- 
ever, still sustained tho anct. denial of a 
resurrection. Iu the N.T., Hades is used 
for the place of departed spirits, Gehenna 
for that of endless (aiwinos) punishment 
for tho wicked. Tartarus occurs once (2 
Pet. ii. 4) as the abode of the fallen angels. 
There has been much < ontroversy as to 
whether the Gk. adjective ai«iwos is 
equivalent to eternal in tho modern sense 
of the term, t hat is to say, never-ending. 
The noun <uu>p is frequently used for a 
long 4 period of time,* and from tho time 
of Origen onward, there have been those 
who held tho opinion that ultimately the 
punishment of the most wicked and even 
of the devils would have an end. and that 
thus all would be saved. This is not, 
however, the common conception of the 
Early or Medieval Church, for hero wo 
find phrases which contain no ambiguity. 
Eternal punishment Is never-ending. This 
view, found In the works of St. Thomas 
Aquino*, is also to be seen in the writings 
of Protestant divines. The pains of H. 
are conjectured to be both physical and 
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^spiritual, the latter consisting chiefly of 
the torments of despair and remorse. The 
diffloulties of the doctrine, based as it is 
on the actual word of ( 'hrtst, are great and 
terriflo, and have never been felt more 
keenly than in the modern ago. With it 
Is involved theologically the doctrine of 
the freedom of the will ; only a deliberate 
and utter rejection of God can separate a 
soul from Him : therefore no-one can 
attempt to form an estimate of the fate of 
others, since apparent wrong-doing may 
be duo to want of deliberation or to 
ignorance. 

Hell, tn. in the prov. of Sor Trondelag. 
Norway. It is situated on the Trondhjem 
Fiord, 20 in. from Trondheim aud on the 
direct railway from Sundsvnl to Oslo. 

Hellah, see Hillah. 

Hellanious, or Lesbos (c. 41) >-411 B.c.), 
early Ok. historian, b . at Mityleno in Les- 
bos. The works attributed to him arc : 
The Priestess of Hera at Argos ; Atthis ; 
Cameonikre , etc., in all about thirty 
chronological and historical works. Con- 
sult C. W. Mdller, Fragmenta historienrum, 
1841-72 : and J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek 
Historians , 1909. 

Hellas, dist. of S. Thessaly, often 
identified with Phthiotls. The Oks., who 
called themselves ’tAATjrc? (Hcllones), after 
their mythical founder 'KAArjv (JJollen), 
eon of Deucalion and Pyrrha, came to use 
H. to denote all the lands on which they 
settled, but more particularly the main- 
land of the Peloponnesus. 

Hellbender, see Mk NO come. 

Hell, Die, valley in the Swartberg 
(Black Mts.) of Cape Prov., S. Africa in- 
habited by a farming community of 90 
people, descendants of Huguenots who 
fled from France after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes in 1G85. The tower- 
ing rock wall of the Swartberg shots them 
off from the world and they ha\ e no radio, 
no newspapers, no telephones and be- 
cause of the lack of roads they are beyond 
the reach of any wheeled vehicle. 

Hells in Ok. myth, the maiden who 
gave her name t<5 the Hellespont. With 
Phrixus, her brother, she fled on the 
golden-flceced ram to escape the persecu- 
tion of her stop-dame, Ino, and fell into the 
strait, now called the Hellespont , and was 
drowned. 

Hellebore, popular name of species of 
the ranunculaccous genus Helletforvs, 
found only in Europe. They are some- 
times employed in medicine, and when 
used in moderation they possess stimulat- 
ing properties ; in large doses they act as 
a fatal poison. If. nitidis t the green II., 
is indigenous to Britain ; is herbaceous 
below, shrubby above, and bears pale 
green flowers. If. nioer , the Christmas 
rose (q.v.) has white flowers which turn 
green after fertilisation. A species of 
Liliacete, Verntrum album , is known as the 
white H. root. 

Hellebore, False, see Vbratiium. 

Hellefors, com. and tn. of Sweden in the 
prov. of Or^bro. Pop. 5000. ! 

Hell an, in Gk. legend, was the son of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. He ruled over i 
‘Phthiotls and gave to his subjects the 
(name of Hellenes. His three sons, AColus, 


Doras, and Xuthns, gave their names 
to the three nations, ASollans, Dorians, 
and Ionlans. 

Hellenism. The term was made popu- 
lar tn England by Matthew Arnold, who 
used it to denote the principle of classic 
purity in art, as opposed to Hebraism, 
which expresses itself as * romantic * ex- 
uberance in art. The word la more cor- 
rectly applied by Droyson to the phase of 
Gk. culture prevalent iu the second and 
third ceuturfes among certain 'EAAwwcrrat 
of Alexandria, people, not Gk. by birth, 
who had adopted the language and cus- 
toms of anct. Greece. The Hellenistic 
language is a peculiar form of Gk., with 
many Hob. and Aramaic words and idioms. 
See P. Wendland, Die hellenistische - 
romfsrhe Kullur in ihren Ifeziehungen su 
Judentum und Christentum , 1907 ; R. 
Cohen, La Grice et VhelUnisation du monde 
antique , 1939; M. Rostovtzov, The Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
IVr rrld, 1941. 

Hellenist (from the Ok. tv , to Imit- 

ate the Gks.), a term applied to a person 
who adopts the manners and customs of 
anct. Grocce. It was first applied, during 
the first and second centuries, to the Jews 
of Alexandria, who laid aside tho lan- 
guage and customs of the Hebs. for all 
the usages of the Gks. See also Hellen- 
ism. 

Heller, Stephen <181f>-88), Austrian 
musical composer, /». at Post. At the age 
of nino ho made some sensation as a boy 
pianist. Ho studied in Paris, and became 
one of the sot of which Chopin, Liszt, and 
Hall6 were prominent members. He 
wrote entirely for tho pianoforte and stiii 
retains his popularity with amateur 
players. H. visited England In IBID and 
18(52. See life by II. Barhcdette, 1 S7G. 

Hellos, Cape, at the S end of Gallipoli, 
near the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
Here Anzac tro >ps wero first landed at the 
beginning of the Gallipoli campaign in the 
Fir»t World War (see Gallipoli Cam- 
paign). 

Hellespont, D uipaxellks. 

Hell Fire Club, see undt r Medm enh am. 

Hell Gate, or Hurl Gate, narrows 
formed by is. in tho E. R., New York, 
U.S.A. near the junction with tho Harlem 
R. and the bend towards Long Island 
Sound, when* at certain states of the tide 
there is a whirl ol currents. John Newton 
(1823-9”>) was the engineer, who. at the 
instance of the Federal Gov., conducted 
the blasting operations In 1885, which 
removed the dangerous rocks and 
deepened the Channel. II. O. Bridge is a 
line now structure which crosses the 
strait in a single span and has made 
possible the direct rail Service from Boston 
to Washington, etc. 

Hellin. tn. of Spain in Albacete, situ- 
ated near the the It. Mvmdo In a rich wine* 
and oil-} folding country. There are sul- 
phur mines and warm sulphurous springs, 
which were known td the Routs. Pop. 
14,000. 

Hellovo, see Oth uy* 

Helmand, or Helmend, see Hklmund. 

Helmbrechts, tn. of Germany In Buvaria, 
20 im N.E. of Bayreuth. Pop. COOO. 
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Helmet, protective covering for the 
head. At the time of the Norman Con- 
quest a conical 11. with nose-piece was 
worn with or without safeguards for the 
ears and nape of the neck. The casque 
was usually made of strong hide, streng- 
thened with small Iron plates. In tho 
eleventh century u mail -hood was attached 
to tho casque. A century or so later it 
beaume of heavy iron was frequently worn 
over a light basinet. The knights of the 
fourteenth century woro long pointed 
visors, that could be moved up arid down, 
wliile the chain mail was worn low over 
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the shoulders. They boro their crests 
high on their Us. Tho saladc or sallct of 
the next century had a low, rounded 
crown and a long neck-guard. Other 
variations of the U. are the armet, bur - 
gonet , morion , and ea basset. Firemen of 
all countries, and the policemen of some, 
wear 11s. The soldiers of ull modern 
armies are equipped with steel I Is. See 
J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour and Weapons 
in Europe , 1800 ; G. F. A. L&king, 
Record of European Amour and Arms 
through Seven Centuries, 1020-22 ; II. 
Norris, Costume and Fashion (in course of 
pub.). 

Helmet-shell, name given to member* 
of the genus Cassis, g<Lstoropori molluscs 
belonging to the family Cussididts, found 
in tropical seas and the Mediterranean. 
They resemble whelks in appearance*, 
having thick heavy shells with prominent 
edges ; some species attain considerable 
size, and, as they aro composed of differ- 
ently coloured layers, they ore much used 
in the manuf. of cameos. C. madagas - 
carensis is the largest of these, and U. rufa 
and C. comuta are also oommonly used. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludvig Ferdinand 
von (1821-94), Ger. philosopher and man 

E.E, 7 


of science, b. at Potsdam, near Berlin. 
His father was a teacher of philology and 
philosophy in the gymnasium ; his 
mother, a Hanoverian lady, a lineal des- 
cendant of the great Quaker, William 
Perm. H. was delicate in early life and 
became a student by habit ; he soon 
showed mathematical powers. In later 
years his attention was directed to higher 
mathematics by force of circumstances. 
He could not afford a purely scientific 
career, so he became surgeon in the Prus- 
sian army. In 1842 be wrote a thesis, in 
which he announced the discovery of 
nerve cells in ganglia ; this was his first 
work, and from 1842 to 1894, the year of 
Ins death, scarcely a year passed without 
vv. important papers on scientific sub- 
let ts from hi.s pen. In 1819 he became 
prof, of Physiology in Konigsberg ; and 
subsequently in Bonn and Heidelberg. 
!n 1871 ho became prof, of Physics in 
lierlin, and in 1887 nominated head of the 
rhiirlottcnburg Institute. Ills pub. works 
include Sensations of Tone as a Physiolo- 
gical Basis for the Theory of Musiei 1873). 
St* J. C. McKendrick, Hclmoltz, 1899. 

Helmond, tn. of N. Brabant, Nether- 
•auds ; on the Zuid Willems Canal, 23 m. 
N \V. of Venlo. Tt has manuts. of tex- 
tiles, etc. Pop. 28,000. 

Helmont, Johann Baptist van (1377- 
1011), Belgian chemist, b. at Brussels: 
educated at Louvain, where he became 
prof, of surgery. For some > ears ho de- 
\otcd himself to the study of mysticism, 
but was turned to chemistry and natural 
philosophy by the work* of Paracel&us. 
He spent some years in France, Switzer- 
land, and England, but in 1009 settled 
near Vilvorde and devoted himself to 
< hemieal investigations. He made a 
special study of 4 gases,’ and estab. the 
present scientific sense of tho word 4 gas/ 
and investigated the chem. properties of 
the fluids of the human body. His chief 
Aork, Ortus Medici n a :, was pub. by his 
sum in 1018. 

Helmstodt, tn. of Brunswick, Germany. 
24 m. S.E. of Brunswick. It is noted for 
, nanufs. of machinery, pottery, woollens, 

| f*tc., and near it arc valuable mineral 
, -prings. It grew up in the ninth century 
mund the monastery of St Ludger, and 
l rom 1 573 to 1809 was famous for its umv. 
founded by Duke Julius. H. gained im- 
portance after the Second World War as 
tho ‘ frontier r station on tho railw T ay line 
to Berlin, connecting tho W. and E. zones 
of occupation. Pop. 17,600. 

Helmund, Helmand, or Helmend, riv. 
of Afghanistan, lining in the Koh-i-Baba 
chain, S. of the Hindu Kush, and flowing 
j-.W., W. and N.W. into tho lake of 
Hamun, Seistnn, or Sa varan, near tho 
Persian frontier, after a course of 680 m. 
Numerous trlb*. flow into it from S. 
Afghanistan. In its lower roaches it is 
wnio and deep, hut dries up at certain 
Reasons. Tho water-power is largely used 
tor millH. 

Helm Wind, wind which, under certain 
conditions, blows over the escarpment of 
the Pennlnes, near Cross Fell, from the 
eastward, when a helm (helmet) cloud 
covers the summit. The helm bar is a 
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coll of cloud that forms m front of it to 
leeward, 

Hftlofse, see AbiS lard 

Helots (Oh tiAwn? or uA umu), serfs of 
the anot Spartans 1 ho word was do- 
lived in antlquitv from the tn of Holos In 
Laconia, but is more probably connected 
with «.Ao?, a fen, or with the loot of 
to rapture ^ome scholars suppose them 
to be of the Achaean race, but they were 
more probably the aborigines of Laconia, 
who bad been enslav ed oy the Aehvaus 
before tbo Dorian conquest. After the 
second Messcman wai the conquered 
Messenlans were reduced to the status of 
H, from which Epammondis liberated 
them three ccntunce later after tbo battle 
of Leuctra (371 bo). Tho II were htate 
slaves to the soil and assigned to indi- 
vidual Spartiates to till their holdings 
I heir masters could neither emancipate 
them nor sell them off the lan i, and tho 
were under an oath not to raise tho rent 
payable yearly in kind by tho II In time 
of war thev served as light armed troops or 
as rowers In the fleet 1 rom the Pelopon- 
nesian war onwards, they were employed 
as heavy infantiy, and distinguished 
bravery was rewarded b> emanc i nation. 

Helpmakaar, tn of Klip K dist , Natal, 
s Africa, 80 m N of Pietermaritzburg 
l* ormerlv a Bnfc. military post, it had some 
importance during the Zulu w ar ( 1 S 7 0 ) and 
the Boer war (1000-0*2). Poo 2b, 000 

Helps, Sir Arthur (1813 7 »), Eng 
ebsavlst and historian, and clerk to the 
Privy Council, b at 'streifcliam ^urrev 
Lie was the son of a London im reliant, and 
wa» educated at Pton and Trinity C ollego, 
Cambridge After leaving tho univ he 
was prl\ ite secrotaiy to \ arums public 
men, and. In IS II, his circumstances 
rendering him independent ot employ- 
ment, he retired to Bishop's \\ a 1th ira, 
and devoted himself for twenty wars to 
studv and writing Appointed in 1800 
Cl< rk to tho Privy Council he Ixeinie « 
fu\ unti of Queen Victoria who en 
trur>ttd him with the task of editing the 
Spetthis and -tddre sstb of Ihe Pri ui Con 
sort il8f2) ind hci own Tsarcs fnm thi 
Journal of our Lift in the Highland* (ISOS) 
The first of his own pubs was I height* in 
the ( loister and Ihe ( road (183 >) i sera s 
of aphoii«ms, and then carm I ssiys 
UTilten tn thr Internals of Jiu«mes>9 < 1811 >, 
tinends m C mneil (4 series 1M7- )) and 
Oonw rsatio is m B ar and (»t nt ral ( ulfure 
(1871) As a me nber of the l »n\cr- 
sa/ione Society hi was associate 1 with 
such men as Alfred Tennyson \rthur 
Hallam and Mom ktou Milnos In hist 
be wrote / hr Con pierors of the Ncu B arid 
(1818-32) and 'flu Spanish Conwsfs tn 
America (4 vols , H »j-bl), a useful work 
collating the records of many early sp 
and other foreign historians. Also wrote 
The Life and labours of Mr f i homo 9 
Brassey ISO'-IWO (1972) and biogi iphios 
of Bartolom6 de las Casas, Comtubnn, 
Plzarro, and Coitc/, derived largely from 
the foregoing works His essays were, 
however, his most successful work, con- 
taining the thoughts of a shrewd and ex 
perfcncod man written in what Buskin 
called * beautiful quiet English.* They 


have not, however, anv exceptional depth 
or originality See E. A. Helps (ed ) Cor- 
respondence, 1917 

Helpmann, Robert Murray (Ik 1909), 
Bnt. danseur and actor, sou of James 
Munay II , of h Australia Educated 
at Prince Alfred’s College, Adelaide 
First appearance 192b 10 under J C 
Williamson's Management, Austialia 
Premier danse m, budler's Weils ballet 
from 19 1) Played Obeion in a Mid 
mmnur’s bight Drtam (19)7 )8), Gromio 
In laming of the Shreie (1919), Hamlet In 
Old Vio production. New Theutre (1941), 
Ilanuruo in Ihe llfnte Diml and Prince 
in He If ho Qeti Slapped, Duchess theatre 
(1947) Appeared in tbo film One of our 
Aircraft is Mi sung , as the bishop of 1 ly 
in the film, Htnry V (1911) ind Wyeoroft 
m Cat at an (1940) Chore ograplier and 
premier danscui in Bed Shoes, chore o 
grxpher of Comus, Hand it, Ihe Birds, and 
Corrob i ree 

Helsinborg, fortifled seaport of Sweden, 
Ritu ited on tho Sound, opposite Elsinore, 
32 m N W of Malmd It lia.v a good bar 
hour n fishing industry, and mannfs of 
sugai, ehems , and m ichincry Jt figured 
largely in tho Scandinavian wars, bung 
almost dcfitio>od in the reign of Chalks 
XI Jhe Danos were defeated here in 
1710 Pop 59,000 

Helsingor, or Elsinore, seapoit of Don- 
maik, situated on the 1 h of Zealand, In 
tho prov of 1 redt i n ksborg, and on tho E 
coast at tho narrowest pirt of the Sound, 
‘27 m \ of C« pc uh igcn and exactly 
opposite to II elsingboi g in swe den I o the 
N L is the fortress of Kiouborg (l >80) 
The harbour, enlarged in 188) 84, has 
19 20 ft of witir tud is nun h used by 
ships for coaling anel repairing lhcro h 
a patout slip and 1 irgo shipbull ling yurts, 
while good anohoiigc is aflorled by tbo 
roidstc id outride I lie Sound duos wore 
collected here * II IS >7 It is the bp of 
sum) (uamrnntic ih mid tin scene of 
^h ikespc arc’s Hamlet Pop 18,900 

Helsinki (Holsmgfors), s< aport and cop 
of 1 inland and prov Njland Centi© 
of the ad ministi iitl\c Mimtillo, oduca 
tinnil and Indu tn il life of linlind The 
line uarboui in divided into two parts by 
a pi imontorj and is protceteul at Its 
entianec by a ^ruip of small is , upon 
one ot wine h stan is tho foituss of Svea- 
boig \ thud hat bout is situ it* d on the 
W suit of the pimiontory and all three 
have gianito eiunvs l ho city, which Id 
1810 h id only 40< inhabs , Abo, the then 
tap hiving 10,4.21, has increased with 
gu at i lpidity having 22 000 inhabs. in 
I80U 02 000 in 1899, 170,000 lu 1910. 
210,000 in 192b, 293,000 in 1939, and 
338 800 in 194 > It is the centre of an 
active shipping trade, with the Baltic 
poits and with Lu dapd, and of a railway 
system cenmcting 11 with all parts, ft 
possesses wide strcc ts, parks, gardens, and 
monuments Ihe pan square contains 
tbo e athf dral of St Nicholas, the senate 
house, and the univ , gll sti iking buildings 
of considerable architectural dlHtinettou. 
The unlv which wan founded In 1640 at 
Turku (Abo), was removed to H. after 
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having been burned down In 3827. It time writing verses. At the ago of 
had ( 19 * 7 ) over 9000 students (3700 twonty-throo, at the queen'd request, he 
women). The language of culturo is was appointed farmer-general, a post of 
Swodlsh. Tbo manufs. of the city consist responsibility and dignity, worth 100,000 
largely of tobacco, beer, spiiits, carpets, crowns a year. Thus provided for, ho 
machinery, and sugar. II. was savagelv proceeded to enjoy life to the uttermost, 
bombed by Russian planes Jn the Russo- Ah soon as bo bad saved enough from his 
Finnish war of 1939-10. Sec also Fi\- position as farmer-general, he retired to 
land, Tlixtorit, n an estate in the country, and employed 

Heist, Bartholomseua van der (1 013-70), Ills large moans for the relief of the poor. 
Dutch painter. Probably 5. at Haarlem, Tie Te^rii appeared in 1758, and this both 
and said to have been a pupil of Fram attracted attention and roused formidable 
Hals. Ho also studied under Nicola*', opposition for the 4 pernicious doctrines * 
Elias of Amsterdam. lie was living in in Its philosophy. The author wrote 
Amsterdam in 1(136, and in 1654 wa 1 - t hreo retractations, yet he had to give up 
Joint founder, with Nicliolac^ do licit his otfice at court, and the book waa pub- 
Stokade, of tho Painters' Guild of St. Luke. lielv burned by tho hangman. Madame 
His be«t work Is in portraiture, and in- <lu I lefland haul that be had written openly 
eludes ‘Muster of the Burgher Guard ' what everyone thought secretly, His 
(1648), in Amsterdam Museum, width is philosophy belongs to the Utilitarian 
his ilnest production and contains twenty- ( -< hool. The keynote of his thoughts was 
four full-length portraits ; * A Protestant . that public ethics lias a utilitarian basis, 
Daine * (1C3S), at ‘ Tho Hague ; ‘ The and ho insisted on the unpot tance of cul- 
Companv oi Captain RogloiT Bicker’ tine m national development. Ills I)e 
(1639), and ' Tho Syndics of the Brotlier- 1 hormne and te Bonheur were posthum- 
hood of band bcbastlan ' (1663), both in ously pub. in 1773. See D. G. Mostratos, 
Amsterdam Musoiun. I he Badagoytk ties TTelv&ws, 1891, and 

Helston,mrkt. tn. of Cornwall, England, study by A. lvoirn, 1907. 

10 ni. S.W. of Fnlinouth. Noted for the Helwan, tn. of Egypt, near R. Nile, 10 
* Furry ' or * Flora ' Dance, held annually rn. S.E. of Cairo, noted on account of it« 
on May 8. ft was made a bor. by .lohn warm sulphur springs. Jkforo tho First 
in 1201 : Irom the reign of Edward I. tn World War the pop. was about 8000, but 
1832, returned two members to Parlia- simo then it has dici eased greatly, 
ment, and < no till 1883. Pop. 5000. Hemaka, Tomb of, see vnder StKffAKA. 

HelvclDii, ini u» Hie lake did., Cuuibei- Hemans, Felicia Dorothea (1793-1835), 
land, England, between Thirlinerc and Fog. poetess, b. in Liverpool, tnc daughter 
Ullswatcr. It Is one of ihe highest peak- <,f George Browne. She was a precocious 
in England Ml I S ft.), and is fairly ed^v ot i Idld, ami was encouraged in her taste for 
ascent, while magnificent views may be poetry. She pub. a \ol. of \erso as early 
obtained from (he summit. Famous is 1S08. and another entitled. TAe Domes- 
steep approaches from the E. side are the tie Affections (1812). In this joar she 
Striding and Swirr* 11 Edges. See Laki married (’’apt. 11,, an Irish oflleer who had 
Dirtuict. served in Spain. In I hi 8 tiiey separated, 

Helvetia, Swiss colony and tn. in Santa alter the birth of live Fans, Cnpt. H. setfc- 
F6 pro v.. Gran Chaco, Xrg'uitine Republic, ling in Italy, and Min. II. living in N. 
50 in. N.E. of buuta Fc\ lounded in 1S.>6. Wales, Lancashire, and Dublin. Uer 
Pop. 2500, woik is not strong, but graceful and 

Helvetic Republic, hvslom of gov., con- pleasing. She suffered from a fatal 
sequent upon tbe occupation of Swil 'or- facility, but some of In r pathetic and 
land bv tho Ft*, imposed by them in 1798, sentimental poems became very popular, 
and abolished to allow of tho re- organisa- A complete id. of her works was pub. 
tion of tho old cantonal system by posthumously m 1S39. They include: 
Napoleon in 1803. i Uerords of tVonwn (D25), The Forest 

Helvetil, and. Celtic nation, which, . Sanctuary (182f»\ .N on#* tf the Affections, 
according to Ciusar, inhabited a region (1830). See H. F Chorh'j, Memorials of 
roughly corresponding (o the \V. part oi Mrs Hemans, l-Mfi. 

modern Switzerland. Their chief tn. was 1 Hematin, or Hrematin, pigment radicle 
Avonticuru. ThcyhrHtappcariuhist.il- which, together with giobin, constitutes 
allies of the Cimbri during their Invasion the colomiug matter the blood. It has 
of Italy, but are best known in connection tue formula L\«1I. N r ,0 4 Fe()lI, and to some 
with tlieir invasion of S. Gaul in 58 n.c\, extent is related t<» chlorophyll, the green 
when they were repulsed by Osar witli colouring mutter of plants, 
great slaughter. They were again do - 1 Hematite, see II umatitk. 
reated by Cii'cina, a general of Vitollim, Hemel Hempstead, mrkt. tn. of llert- 
after tho death of Nero. Sec E. Ilowald fordshlre, England, *23 m. N.W. of London, 
and E. Meyer, Die tdmisthe Scfnruz. i It is a centre of tho straw-plaiting Indus- 
1940. try, and also lias boat-making, paper- 

Helv6tius, Claude Adrien (1715-71), Fr making, iron- working, tanning, and brew- 
philosopher and ItUtrafcur , descended mg industries. A Rom, villa has been 
from a family of physicians whose original discovered at Boxmoor cldse hr. There 
name was Schweitzer (latinised as Hel- are fine public buildings, and it has lately 
vetius). Ills grandfather introduced the developed as a satellite tn. Pop. 11,300. 
use of ipecacuanha. His father was first Hemel ingen, \il. of Hanover, Germany, 

physician to Queen Marie Leczimka of 3 m. SJS. of Bremen, with a cigar-making 
France. Glaudo Adrien was trained for a Industry Pop. 10,000, 
financial career, but occupied his spare Hemerooallis, see Day Lily, 
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Hemianopia, peculiar and rare form of 
disease of the eye, usually due to disease 
within the brain, causing sight to be 
limited to one half of an object. 

Hemlorania, see Headache, and Mi* 
GRAINE. 

Hemidesmus, see S \raapaki cl a. 

Hemiksem, industrial tn. In Belgium, 
6 m. S.8.W. of Antwerp, on the Scheldt. 
Chief roanufs. are copper, lime, and cement. 
It has brick-works and breweries. Pop. 
9200. 

Homing (or Hemminge), John (d. 1630), 
Eng. actor. He is known to hare been 
one of the chief proprietors of the Globe 
Theatre during tho reign of Elizabeth, and 
1s connected with Shakespeare in sev. 
ways. He Is said to have created the 
part of Falstaff, and also played in sev. of 
Ben Jenson’s dramas. With Henry 
Condell (d. 1627), he was a co-cditor of the 
first folio of Shakespeare, issued In 1623. 

Hemingford (or Hemingburgh), Walter 
(d. 1347), Eng. chronicler. He was sub- 
prior of St. Mary’s, Gisborough, York- 
shire, and died there. His chronicle ex- 
tends from 1066 to 1346, and was pub. 
by Gale in his Veter es Scriptores, and by 
Heame (Oxford, 1731), and fully ed. in 
1848-49 ny H. C. Hamilton. 

Hemingway, Ernest, b at Oak Park, 
Illinois, 1898. Educated in the public 
schools of his native state, he worked as 
a day-labourer, farm hand, and news- 
paper reporter. Went to France before 
America entered the 1914-18 war, as a 
volunteer in an Amer. ambulance unit. 
Later enlisted in It. Arditi and was 
severely wounded. He made his d6but as 
author in 1923, and then attracted wido 
attention with his vol. The Sun Also Rises 
(1926), this was followed by Men Without 
Women (1927). It was, however, in 1929 
that he definitely estab. his reputation as 
one of the strongest of the newer genera- 
tion of Amer. authors by his novel A 
Farewell to Arms (1929), a story dealing 
with the adventures and love affair of an 
Amer. In an ambulance corps serving 
with the It. army. Since then he has 
been widely read In America, and, under 
Ills influence especially, a whole school of 
‘ tough • novelists has grown up, though 
none has equalled his best work. Despite 
his increasing tendency to establish some 
connection between his stories and 
political or social conditions, thoro per- 
sists in them a certain suggestion of tho 
love of violence for its own sake, which 
limits their appeal still further than it has 
already boon limited by the endeavour to 
sustain indefinitely an interest in simple 
declarative sentences describing the ac- 
tion of unreflect i vc characters. His For 
Whom the Bell Tolls (1940) was Inspired 
by his experiences in the Sp. Civil war. 

Hemiplegia, paralysis of one side of the 
body. It is the most usual form of paraly- 
sis, and affects the leg, tho arm, and also 
the muscles of the mouth and tongue. If 
the paralysis be on tho right side, aphasia 
(g.c.), often accompanies H. Complete 
recovery is possible but not very frequent. 
Sight numbness, and not complete 
paralysis, of sensation, accompanies H., 
although if tho fibres carrying sensory 


impulses to the surface of the brain are 
destroyed, there may be loss of sensation 
on tho affected side. In certain cases 
there may be paralysis on the side oppo- 
slto to the affected limbs. See Paralysis. 

Hemiptera, name given to a large order 
of insects which includes the bugs, plant- 
lice, scab-insects, etc., and is also called 
Rhynchota. All individuals belonging to 
this order are characterised by a month 
consisting of a proboscis or jointed beak, 
which is concealed by being bent back 
under the thorax ; wings, with rare ex- 
ceptions, four In number, and the anterior 
pair more horny than the posterior pair. 
All H. arc sucking insects, and the month 
of the individual, like that of Orthoptera, 
does not change during its lifetime, but 
they differ from all other orders of Insects 
in respect of the structure of the month. 
Tho order is divided into Hoteroptera, 
whoso wings, partly homy and partly 
membranous, fold flat on the bock ; and 
Homoptera, whose wings cover the body 
In a rooflike manner. Tho Anoplnra, or 
Lice, are sometimes included in this 
group, or may be regarded as a separate 
order. See B. F. Cummings, The Bed- 
Bug, 1917 ; E. A. Butler, Biology of 
British Hemiptera- flcleroptera, 1923 ; J. 
Davidson, List of British Aphides , 1925 ; 
W. L. Macatee and J. K. Mai loch. Revision 
of the American Bugs. 1925 ; J. G. Myers, 
Insect Singers : Natural History of 
Cicadas , 1929. 

Hemling, Hans, see Memling. 

Hemlock, name given to sev. plants of 
different characteristics. Two of those 
are umbelliferous species and occur in 
Britain. Cicuta rirosa, the water II. or 
cowbane, is ouo well-known plant, and 
Conium maculalum, the common H., is 
another ; both contain a deadly poison. 
Tho latter has a mouscllko smell, and Is 
well known as the plant from which the 
poison drunk by fcJooratos was obtained. 
Tho H. spruce is On evergreen coniferous 
tree found in N. America, and bears the 
botanical name of Tsuga Canadensis. It 
is a valuable plant on account of its bark, 
which is employed in tanning, the pitch 
It yields, and its strong timber. 

Hemmingsen, Niels (1513-1600), Dan. 
theologian, b. in Loaland ; educated under 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg, becoming 

E rof. of Gk. there in 1513 and of dialectics 
1 1544. In 1578 he returned to Denmark 
and became minister of the church of the 
Holy Ghost at Copenhagen, and professor 
of Heb. in Copenhagen Univ., which he 
made famous for its Protestantism. In 
1577 he became prof, of divinity there, 
and in 1579 a canon in tho church of 
Roschihl. Ho assisted in the first trans. 
of tho Bible into Dan. 

Hemorrhage, see ILejiorkhage, and 
Bleeding. 

Hemp, plant of the genus Cannabis , 
natural order Urticacetp, of which C. 
sativa is the only known dpocies. It is an 
annual and is found wild in ,W. and 
Central Asia, Brazil, and tropical Afrioa. 
and Is cultivated m Asia, America and 
many parts of Europe. The H. plant Is 
not unlike the hop family (to which it Is 
botanlcally allied) in appearance, with 
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erect stalk, growing from throe to sixteen 
ft. high according to climate, square in 
shape, like the common stinging-nettle, 
five to seven -flngored leaves of lanoeolato- 
aoumlnate form with serrated margins, 
and is dioecious. The seed is a valuable 
product, being used as bird-food, and, 
when crushed, as oil for soap and oilcake. 



The H. plant secretes a resinous substance 
possessing narcotic and intoxicating 
qualities (see Hashish), while Indian H. 
or Bhang has proved of value as a hyp- 
notic in therapeutics. It. is, however, 
most valued for its ilbre, which is obtained 
by burying the stonis in mud and leaving 
them to rot for seven days, w hen they arc 
taken out and beaten in the water and all 
the woody matter is removed, a treatment 
similar to that of liax (a. v.). The latest 
(pre-1940) world statistics give a total 

S roduction of 750,000 tons (Philippines or 
[anila, 230,000 ; China (probably), 
150,000 ; Russia, U0.000 ; Italy, 100,000). 
Manilla Hemp , from the flbro of the long 
leaves of a species of banana tree, is an 
important industry in the Philippines, 
about 183,500 tons being produced 
annually. Sisal 11 .. from the Agave 
siselana growing wild in Yucatan, Mexico, 
cultivated in lirit. and Portuguese \V. 
Africa and Dutch W. Indies, is greatly 
used in the U.8.A. for making ropes and 
binder twine. Sunn /!., or brown H., 
from the bark of Crotalaria juncea, is not 
as strong as true JI., but resists water 
hotter. New Zealand H. is a growing in- 
dustry. See also Fibre and Fibre Su in- 
stance. See d. S. Royce, Cannabis 
Saliva, a practical treatise on the culture of 
Hemp for seed and fibre, 1900 ; 11. 11. 
Carter, Modern Flax, Hemp, and Jute 
Spinning and Twisting, j 925. 

Hampstead, vil. and summer resort of 
Nassau eo.. New York, in Hempstead 
township on the Long Is. H. f 20 m. E. of 
Brooklyn. It was settled bj New Eng- 
landers in 1643. Pop. 13,000. 

Hems, Hums, Homs, or Khoms (Lat. 
Emesa). oity of Syria, near R. Oroutes, 
63 m. N.E* of Tripoli, cap. of the Suujak of 


H. The modern city, built of black 
basalt, is mean, dirty, and crowded, and 
is surrounded by half -ruined walls. The 
only anct. relics are columns, inscrip- 
tions, foundations, and fragments of 
pavements. There is considerable trade 
in silk, cotton, oil, gold ware, and sesame. 
Iu anct. times, as Emesa, it was famous 
for its Temple of the Sun, of which Helio- 
gabalus, emperor of Romo in 218, was a 
priest. In 272 the Emperor Aurolian 
defeated Zenobia here. It was taken by 
the Saracens in 636, and by the Crusaders 
in 1098. Ibrahim Pasha defeated the 
Turks hero in 1832. A railway was 
opened in 1925 from H. to Tripoli, 64 m. 
Pop. 100,100. 

Hemsterhuls, Tiberius (16 8 5-1766), 
Dutch philologist, /). and educated at 
Groningen. In 1704 he became prof, of 
mathematics and philosophy at Amster- 
dam ; in 1 720 professor of Gk. at Franekor, 
and in 1740 prof, of Gk. hist, at Leyden. 
Ho created a new school of Gk. philology, 
which includes among its representatives 
Uuhnken and Valekenacr. He Issued 
famous eds. of works by Pollux, Lucian, 
and Aristophaucs Ills son Franz (1721- 
1790) was ft noted philosopher. 

Hemsworth, vil. of W. Riding of York- 
shire, England, 61 iu. N.E. of Barnsley. 
Pop. 12,300. 

Hemy, Charles Napier (1841-1917), Eng. 
marine painter, 5. at Nowcast le-on-Tyne ; 
son of Henri F. Hemy, distinguished musi- 
cian. Educated in art at Newcastle and 
A n twerp. He made sov. voyages as a boy, 
arid at one time joined the Dominicans 
nt Lyons : but Anally Bottled in England 
in 1870, living in London till 1881, when 
lie removed to Church ft eld, Falmouth. 
Ho became a member of the R.W.rt. in 
1897; A.K.A., 1898 ; R.A., 1910. His 
works include : 4 Homeward/ • Oporto/ 
‘ Silent Adieu/ ‘ PilMiards/ * Lost * (1897), 
4 smugglers/ (1899), ‘ Home Wind/ 

1 Rirds of Prey* (1901), 4 The Grew* 
(1902), ‘Youth (1903), ‘The Lifeboat* 
1 Haul Aft/ 4 London River/ 4 The Crab 
Merchant * (1904), ‘ Round for London * 
(1907), • Plymouth. * Through Sea and 
Air * (1910), 4 Home at Last 4 (1913), • The 
Black Flag * (1915). 

Hen, see Povltry. 

Henault, Charles Jean Francois (1685- 
1770), Fr. historian. His father was a 
firmer-general of taxes, and a man of 
iiterury tastos. The son was educated at 
a Jesuit college. In his fifteenth year he 
entered the Oratory, with the view of be- 
coming a preacher. His literary talent 
obtained his cntranco to the Academy. 
The literary work upon which he bestowed 
his chief attention was the Abn'gt chrono - 
logiqve de Vhistnire de France, first pub. in 
1744 without the author’s name. In the 
compass of two vote, be comprised the 
whole hist, of Franco from the earliest 
times to the death of Louis XIV. This 
work was a prodigious success, and was 
trans. into sot. languages, even into 
Chinese. 

Henbane, or Tlyoscyamus ni get, species 
of Solonaaece found in Britain, it Is an 
herbaceous plant with large loaves and 
whitish-yellow flowers which are followed 
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by an erect capsule dehiscing by means of 
its lid. The H. has an extremely dis- 
agreeable odour, hence its name, but in 
medicine it is sometimes used as a 
narcotic and sedative. 



Henderson, cap. city of Henderson co., 
Kentucky, IT.S.A., on Jt. Ohio, 10 m. S. of 
Evansville. The chief industry is the 
preparation of tobacco. There uro coal 
mines in the dist. Pop. 13,100. 

Henderson, Alexander (1 5 b 3 - 1 C 4 C), 
Scottish ecclesiastic, ft. in CrJecli, Fife- 
shire. Graduated at at. Andrews in 1603, 
Olid in 1610 was appointed prof, of 
rhetoric and philosophy and que^-tor of the 
faculty of arts. Shortly after this he was 
presented to the Jiviug of Leuchors. As 
no was forced upon his par. by Ai eh bishop 
George Gladstones, and was known to 
sympathise with episcopacy, his settle- 
ment was at first unpopular, but he 
changed his views and became ,i Presby- 
terian in doctrine and in church gov., and 
one of tho most esteemed ministers in 
Scotland. H. is one of the groutest of 
men in the hist, of Scotland, and next to 
Knox is certainly tho most lemons Scot- 
tish divine. Ho was onco celled a 
* Cabinet minister without oUW.’ The 
existing Predij tcriun churches of Scotland 
are indebted to him for the forms of their 
dogmas and their code*. organisation. He 
Is justly eon'ddejed tho second founder of 
tho reiormed church of Scotland. 

Henderson. Arthur (1803-19J5), Brit. 
Labour politician ; 6. m Glasgow. Edu- 
cated at St. Mar* ’s School, Glu-gow. 
Served apprenticeship as mouidcr ut 
Robert Stephenson it Co.’s woiks at New- 
castle-on-Tyno. lie became M.P. for 
Barnard Cattle in 1993, and ho remained 
unt fi tho general election Of 1 61 8. llo was 
chairman of the Pari. Labour Party, 1 908- 
1010 ; and on tho coming of tho First 
World War, when J. Ramsay MacDonald 
had to stand *sld<* because of his pacifism, 
H. was again chosen chairman : and he 
so remained until 1917. P.O., 1916. He 
was : President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1916-16; Paymaster-general and 


labour adviser to Gov,, 1916 ; member of 
war-committee of Cabinet, 191 6-1 7 . Gov. 
emissary to ltussia, 1017. He resigned 
from the Coalition Gov. because of Lloyd 
George’s banning of the Stockholm 
Labour Conference in the last-mentioned 
year. Early in 1924, having been re- 
turned for Burnley, ho Joined the first 
Labour Gov. as Home Secretary. In the 
Labour Gov. formed June 1929 he became 
foreign secretary, in which office ho was 
responsible for the Anglo- Egyptian Treaty 
(signed after his doutb, in 1036) under 
which the Brit. Military occupation was 
terminated. In 1932 be presided over 
the Genova disarmament conference, and 
received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931. 
See E. A. Jenkins, From Foundry to 
For< ut ft Ofjice. The Romantic Lije of the 
Jit. Jlon. Arthur Henderson , 1933. 

Henderson, John (c. 1717-85), Eng. 
actor, 6. in London, lie made his debut 
at Bath in 1772 as Hamlet, and come to bo 
known as * Bath ltosoius.’ In 1777 he 
appeared at the Haymarket, London ; In 
1778-79 with Sheridan at Drury Lane; 
and after 1779 at (Jovent Garden. He 
vas a friend or Mrs. Siddona and Gains- 
borough. lie was successful in many 
Shakespearean rOlos. 

Henderson, Sir Neville Meyrick (1882- 
1912), Brit, diplomat, educated nt Eton. 
Attucbft iu diplomatic service, 1905. 
Secretory, nt successive periods, at St. 
Petersburg, Tukvo, St. Petersburg (second 
time). Home, Nish and Paris. Counsellor, 
at Constantinople, 1921, and Acting 
High Coin missi oner there, 1922-21. 
Minister to Egjpl, 1921-28 : to France, 
192S-29 ; and to Yugrwlavia, 1929-35. 
Ambus, to Argentine and Minister 
to Paraguay, 1935-37. Ambus, to Ger- 
many, 1937 until 1939 (Kept.). It thus 
fell to his lot to hold the most impor- 
tant diplomatic potd, in tho service at & 
time when tho lint. Gov.’s appeasement 
policy was in full operation ; and when at 
length the measure of Hiller’s sinister 
intentions were apparent it was too late. 
(See on this the ortlcio Would War, 
Second. — Cats ns.) || 0 wrote Failure of 
a Mission (1910) and The Water under 
the Jiridgcs (autobiography, pub. iu 1946). 

Henderson, Sir William Hannam (1845- 
1931), Eng. adm., ft. at Worth, Sandwich, 
June 20. Commanded tho Conquest 
(1889-92), and served under Kir Edmund 
Fremuntle iu the punitive expedition 
against the sult.iu of Vitu, E. Africa, 
1890. Commodore and senior officer in 
Jamaica during the Cuban War. In 1902 
promoted to flag rank and appolntod adm.- 
Mipeiintendciit nt Devouport ; full adm. , 
190<*. Ho will l>e remembered tw a re- 
former of naval education, who saw tho 
vuluo of systematic instruct ion in strategy 
and tactics. 11. derived his appreciation 
of tho Importance of this subject from 
Sir E. B. Huntley, Operation of Worr (1807), 
and ho received much encouragement in 
his oiforts from Prince Louis of 'Batten- 
berg. ! 

Hending, Proverbs of, series of Middle 
Eng. verses, contained In the Ifarl. MS. 
2253 (Brit. Mus.), consisting of six-lined 
stanzas, rhymed a a b a a b, each of which 
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closes with an old folk proverb, many of 
which are still in common use. The pro- 
verbs seem to have been collected from 
older thirteenth-century material. 

Hendon, hor. of Middlesex, England, on 
R. Brent, 8 m. N.W. of Bt. Paul's London . 
A favourite residential suburb of London, 
and is also a popular holiday resort, the 
4 Welsh Harp * reservoir of Regent's 
Canal being much used ior skating, Ashing, 
etc. Until recently it was an important 
aviation centre with aeroplane works and 
flying schools. Mill Hill, just to the N„ 
has a largo Nonconformist Grammar 
School (1807), and a Rom. Catholic 
Missionary Colloge (1871). The Metro- 
politan Police College was opened at H. 
in 1034. Golden) Green arid Hampstead 
Carden Suburb are within the hor. Pop. 
128.500. 

Hendrick, Burton Jesse (1871-1049), 
Amor, historical waiter and biographer, b. 
at New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., and edu- 
cated ttt.Vnle, Ho began as a journalist 
on tho Neu h' veiling Post and then joined 
the staff ol McClure's Magazine ; from 
1913-27 he was an associate editor of The 
tf orld’s Work, His first book was The 
Age of Big Business, the title of whieh 
perhaps aftords an indication of his major 
interest ns a htudeut of Amor. hist. Hu 
was awarded tlw Pulitzer Prize for his 
part in The Victory at St a (1920). written 
in collabo’ r1 1 .>„ v.lih Adm. Win. S ^irn** 
(7.W-). But lie will be chiefly remembered 
in this country, firstly, for his Lift and 
letters of If atUr H. I'rnic. a full and 
attractive portrait of a great unihn-i. arm 
a great mnn : and for ids Lib* of Andrew 
Carnegie ( 1 933). Tho Lite and Lcffrrs.whi* h 
wns pub. in 3 vols between 1922-25. 
is remarkable tor the wealth and histori- 
cal importance of the material prepared 
by D. In 1933 was pub. another rol., on 
The Kariier Life and fitters, which full v* 
maintains the interest of its predecessors 
The first Instalment of his work earned 
lum a Pulitzer Prize for the second time. 
For The Training of an American (1928) 
ho received yet a third Pulitzer Prize. 
His Life of Carnegie, his best piece of bio- 
graphy proper, is an illuminating stud\ 
both of character and ol a tremendous mm 
of industrial expansion. His later books in- 
clude two on the great issues of tho Cml 
War : Statesmen of the Ijost Cause (1939) 
and Lincoln's War Cabinet (1947), showing 
with shrewd irony opposite sides of the 
great struggle. 

Hendricks, Thomas Andrews (1819-85), 
Amer. political lender, vice-president of 
U.R.A. in 1885, b. near Zanesville, Ohio. 
Graduated at Hanover College, Indiana, 
and in 1843 began a successful career at 
the Bar. Finni 1868 till his death he wn> 
put forward for nomination for the 
presidency ot every democratic conven- 
tion, save that of 1872. He had Ik on 
U.B. Senator from Indiana from 1863 ft) 
1869 and govornor of tho state, 1873-77. 
Tn 188# he ran for vice-president when 
Grover Cleveland was his party's presi- 
dential nominee and this time was success- 
ful. He died shortly after assuming oflioe 
and this gave rise to the passing by Con- 
gress of the law which provides that Id 


case of the death of both president and 
vice-president, the line of succession shall 
run through the Cabinet in the following 
order — secretaries of state, treasury, war, 
attorney-general, secretaries of tho navy 
and interior. 

Heneguen or Sisal Hemp, see Fibre and 
Fibrous Substances. 

Hengelo, tn. of Over! jural, Holland, 5 m. 
N.W. of Enschede, an industrial centre. 
There is a large cotton industry. Also dye- 
ing, browing, and railway engineering. 
Pop. 45,500. 

Hengist and Horsa, brother chieftains 
vim led the first Saxon hands which 
•'Cttlod in England. They were appar- 
ent lr called In by the Brit, king, Vorfefgern, 
to defend him against tho Piets. The 
place of thoir landing is said to be Ebbs- 
lleet in Kent. The settlers of Kent are 
ch scribed by Bede as Jutes, and there are 
tmeeK m Kentish custom of differences 
fiom tho other A.-S. kingdoms. 1J. and 
ll . wero at, first given tho Isle of Tbanet as 
n l.ome, but soon quarrelled with their 
l>iit. allies, and gradually possessed them* 
sehes of what became the kingdom of 
K cut. In 455 tbore w r as a battle between 
t ho tw T o brothers and Vortigern, and llorsa 
was slain. Thenceforward Hengist reigned 
in Kent together with his non. 

Henin-Lietard, tn. of Pas-de-Calafs, 
France, 7 in. N.W. of Douai, with a coal- 
mining industry. Fop. (comm.) 22,500. 

H exile, Frederich Gustav Jakob (1809- 
I !vtr») # Ger. pathologist and anatomist, b, 

| in Franconia. Hi*, famous Manual of 
■ Bit tonal Pathology (11*46-52), marked a 
• new era in pathological «tud>. From 
ls')2 to 1 8 1 3 be was pub. bis great Hand- 
book of Systematic Human Anatomy, 

Henlein, Konrad (189^-1915), Sudetcn- 
Ger. politician, b . at Maffemlorf, Reicbcn- 
berg. Was once a bank clerk. Began 
a Ger. gymnastic movement in BohemiA 
soon after the First World War. Took 
a leading part in organising the Sudeten 
I Ger. party In Czechoslovakia and In 1936 
i lie succeeded the extremist trade union 
I leader Kaspar a* bernl of the party, 
j W ith support from the Nazi* in Germany 
he abandoned the rflle of constitutional 
loyalist seeking tho retires** of minority 
1 grievances and demanded first autonomy 
lor the Sudctenluud and Inter the com- 
plete transfer of that ter. to tho Ger. 
I Reich. After the anschluss his followers 
| vs ore absorbed into th- Nazi party and 
i when Czechoslovakia was occupied by the 
, tiers., H. was appointed chief of the civil 
administration in the Protectorate. (See 
Czechoslovakia .) Later he became Civil 
Commissioner for Bohemia. He commit- 
ted suicide in an allied -prisoner-of-war 
camp cage by slashing his wri*»ts with a 
razor blade which he had concealed under 
i adhesive tape m hi* cigarette cose (May 
| 10, 1945). 

Henley, John (1092-1 W0). ‘Orator 
I Henley, b. at Melton Mowbray, educated 
at (Cambridge : became a teacher, and 
took bolv orders having charges in Mel- 
ton Mowbray, London, and Chcluiondi**- 
ton, Suffolk. In 1726 he loft the church 
and ostab. in London his famous • Oratory.’ 
Hero he preached primitive Christianity 
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on Sundays, and taught * universal know- 
ledge * on Wednesdays, attracting large 
numbers by the strangeness of his methods 
and doctrines. In 1730 ho became a pen- 
sioner of Walpole and editor of the High 
Doctor . He wrote hither in 1714. 

Henley, William Ernest (1849-1903), 
Brit, poet, critic, and editor, b. at Glouces- 
ter, and educated at Crypt Grammar 
Sohool in that city. T. E Brown, the 
poet, was headmaster there for somo time. 
His appointment was a stroke of luck for 
H., to whom his coming meant the lad's 
first introduction to a man of gtmus. To 
the end, H. was no classical scholar, but 
his knowledge of and love for literature 
were vital. At the age of twenty -five his 
health failed , he was sent to a hospital 
in Edinburgh, and from there ho sent 
poems, describing his experience In the 
ward, to Leslie Stephen, who was editing 
the Comhill. The poems were full of 
poignant force, and Stephen visited his 
contributor in hospital, in company with 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The meeting 
between H. and Stevenson, and the friend- 
ship which arose between them, form one 
of the best known episode? in recent 
literature. In 1877 H. went to London 
and began his editorial career by editing 
London, At the end of 1886 he came be- 
fore the public as a poet Later he ed. 
the Scots Observer , and hod the knack of 
4 discovering * literary men. It was that 
paper which gave to the world Kipling’s 
Barrack-room Ballad s (1892) H. ex- 
ercised by his originality an inspiring In- 
fiuenoe on the higher class of journalism, 
but his fame must rest on his poetry. 
As an editor, with a profound conviction 
in the soundness of Conservatism and im- 
perialism, he often erred about transient 
tendencies and events ; but his trenchant 
leaders of the early ’nineties on such sub- 
jects as the development of Socialism, or 
on India or Burma, show that ho wa» 
often uncannily and propheticallj right 
EL’s physical sufferings have boon said to 
be the key to his poetry ; there is a 
feminine note in It and a perverseness In 
his judgment. He is at his best iu fugitive 
or solitary poems on deeply-emotional 
themes, such as sunset and a quiet passing 
Liko the poetry of John Davidson and 
John Masefield, the poetry of H is notable 
for clear cut actuality and subordination 
of beauty for its own sake to the effect of 
power. He followed Kipling in the 
swashbuckling vein, and throw himself 
with a strange zest into the then new 
fashion of belauding Colonial adventure 
regardless of Chzistian traditions In his 
lyncs, however, ho revealed a genuine if 
not always original force. His best work 
Is his London Voluntaries (1893), poems 
unconventional but stimulating and chal- 
lenging. His collected works were pub. in 
1908 and 1921 See L. C Oornford, 
William Ernest Henley , 1913 , L. V. 
Lucas, The Colvins and their hnendi, 
1928 ; K. Williamson, W, h Henley : a 
Memoir , 1930 ; J Connell, \\ . h Henley , 
1949. 

Henley-on-Thames, in. of Oxfordshire, 
England, on R. Thames, 36 m. W. of 
London. A favourite summer resort and 


noted for the ann. amateur regatta, 
founded in 1 839. The tn. dates from Rom. 
times. The fine five-arch bridge was 
built in 1786. Malting and brewing are 
the chief Industries. Pop. 8800. 

Henna, substance made from the leaves 
of Lawsonia inerrms , tho Egyptian privet 
or henna-plant, and is much used m tho 
E for staining nails, flngei tips, eto., and 
by raeu for dyeing tlicir beards, the 
colour produced being a reddish orange. 
Its use has prevailed from very early 
times To-day it is used bv women for 
dyeing hair 

Hennebont, tn. of Morbilian, France ; 
on R. Blavet, C m. N E. of LorJent. Much 
of the tn. is very old. It is now a busy 
port, and ha? boat-building, tanning, and 
distilling industries Ihc tn. suffered 
considerable damage In tho Second World 
War. Pop Si 00 

Henner, Jean Jacques (1832-1905), Fr 
painter, 6 at Born wilier educated under 
Drolling nnd Picot In 1858 ho obtained 
the Grand Prix de Rome Ills most not- 
able work is seen in his nude figure- 
studies Among his pictures are * 4 Tho 
Chaste Susanna ’ (1865), in tho Luxem 
bouig , 4 Biblib ( liang6o en Source ’ 

(1867), at Dijon , 4 The Good Samaritan * 
(1871), In tho Luxembourg. 'Naiades’ 
(1875), in the Luxembourg, * The Dead 
Christ ’ (1876) * St John Baptist * , 4 The 
E\ c nlng ’ (1877), 4 Tho Magdalene* 

(1878) . 4 Tho Lcvito I phrnirn ’ (1H98) . 

* Tlio Dream ' (1900) 



Henrietta Maria (1609-69), Queen of 
Charles 1 of England, daughter of Honry 
IV of * ranee. When tho first overtures 
were made for hci band on behalf of 
Charles, she was not much more than four- 
teen. Consent wan given to the marriage 
on condition that tho Eng. Rom. Catholics 
were relieved from the operation of the 
penal laws. She married by proxy and 
had already pledged her husband to a 
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course of action which would bring un- 
popularity upon him as well as upon her- 
self. The early years of the marriage 
were unhappy. Charles breaking his 
promise to relievo tbo Eng, Catholics. 
After the assassination of Buckingham, 
the barrier between the married pair was 
broken, and the bond of affection that 
united them never loosened. In 1644 the 
queen left her husband, to see him no 
more, being exiled In France on account of 
religioun and political difficulties In Kng- 
land. Her husband’s execution in 1649 
was a terrible blow to ber. When, after 
the Restoration, she returned to England, 
she found thore was no place for her in tho 
new order, and in 1 605 she went again to 
France, there to spond the romaindor of 
her life. 

Henrietta Maria (1644-70), daughter of 
Charles 1. of England, and wife of tho 
duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., 
b. in Exeter. JSho was successful in per- 
suading her brother, Charles II., into 
signing the Treaty of Dover with France. 
On her return to France she died suddenly, 
probably by poison. 

Henry, practical unit of electric self- 
inductance. It whs defined by the 
International Congress of 1908 as ‘ the 
induction in a circuit when an electro- 
motive force induced in this circuit is one 
international ’*'lt. while the inducing cur- 
rent varies at tne rate of ono ampere per 
see.* It derives its* name from that of tho 
discoverer of the property of inductance, 
Joseph Henry (1797-1878). 

Henry I. (1008-1135). king of England, 
the youngest son of Wm. the Conqueror 
and It is to be noted the only son bom to 
Wm. after ho became king. This is of 
importance, since H. made this fact one 
of his chief claims to the throne of England 
against the claim of his eldest brother 
Robert. During the war between Rufus 
and Robert of Normandy, H. supported 
the claims of Robert, but, In tho treaty 
which followed, bis claim to the Eng. 
throne was utterly disregarded. On the 
death of Rufus, however, and whilst 
Robert was hastening back from tho Holy 
Land, he seized the crown of England 
(1100), and was elected by tho wltnn. 
Tho early part of Ids reign was taken up 
with struggles with Robert. These strug- 
gles ended in a compromise by which 
Robert w T as to receive an aun. pension. 
Robert, however, agaiu went to war and 
was overwhelmed at Tonehcbral (1105). j 
This battle lias been called the Eng. , 
revengo for Hastings. Robert remained ' 
a prisoner in the hands of H. until his 1 
death in 1133. The struggle in Normnndj ; 
was continued by Robert’s son, who found I 
much support ut tho hands of the Fr. king. 
Ultimately, H. was entirely successful. 
He had done much to commence thr I 
amalgamation of Norman and Saxon Inti' | 
a united Eng. race, and although his mar- 1 
rlago with tho Saxon princess, Matilda, 
was scdtnfully regarded by tho Norman 
nobles, it was an example which was fol- 
lowed later by many Normans. In Eng- 
land itself 11. had issued a charter on tho 
linos of the anet. char tor of Edward the 
Confessor, and had restored law and order 
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in the country. Many of the wisest re- 
forms of Henry II. (q.v.) had their begin- 
ning in H.*s reign. In 1119 his only son, 
Wm., was drowned in the wreck of the 
White Ship , and tho remainder of H.’s 
reign was taken up in attempting to settle 
the succession. His daughter, Matilda, 
had married : (I) The Emperor Henry V., 
(2) Geoffrey of Anjou. Although H. 
compelled the barons to swear to recog- 
nise Matilda as queen on his death, tho 
throne was ultimately obtained by 
Stephen. U. was a wise, just, and clever 
king, but he was cold, and at times brutal. 
See R. W. Church, Saint Anselm , 1870 : 
T. Arnold’s ed. of * Henry of Huntingdon,' 
Ilistoria Anglorum (Kells series), 1879; 
E. A. Freeman, The History of the A 'ortnan 
Conquest (vol. v.), 1867-79 ; W. Stubbs, 
The Constitutional History of England 
(vol. i.), 1874-78 ; Kate Norgate. England 
under the Angccin Kings (vol. i.), 1887 ; 
Sir J. H . Ramsay, Foundations of England 
(vol. ii.), 1898 ; II. W. C. Davis, England 
under the Normans and Angevins t 1905 ; 
H. Belloc, History of England (vol. ii.), 
1927. 

Henry II. (1133-89), king of England. 
Ho was tho oldest son of Matilda and 
Geoffrey of Anjou, and was 0. in 1 133. On 
the death of his grandfather, Henry I., his 
mother was passed over in tho Eng. suc- 
cession and Stephen succeeded. Before 
H. had attained his majority he had 
proved himself a great warrior, and w f as 
tho possessor of wide dominions in France, 
llo ruled Normandy, Maine, Aniou, and 
Touraine, whilst by his marriage to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced wife of 
the king of France, he succeeded to her 
dower as well. Ho landed in England in 

1153, and hy the treaty of Wallingford it 
was agreed that he should succoed Stephen 
as king of England. Ho was crowned in 

1154, and immediately began to establish 
firmly tho royal power. The * nineteen 
long winters * had left the nobility prac- 
tically omnipotent in England, and H/s 
first task was to crush the baronial power. 
Tii is ho did by turning the mercenaries out 
of the country, by demolishing all castles 
elected without licence, and reverting to 
the crown all grants of land made during 
Stephen's reigu. Having crushed tho 
barons’ power, he turnccWhis attention to 
t he church. The power of the church was 
admittedly great, but the church was by 
no moans inclined to give up that power. 
He appointed his chancellor, Becket, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but Docket proved 
ns obstinate an archbishop as he had been 
subservient ns chancellor. The Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon placed the royal and 
the church courts on an equal basis, but 
Becket ultimately refused to acknowledge 
them, and In dciiance of them appealed to 
tho pope and lied the country. This 
ultimately lod, after a pretended recon- 
ciliation, to his murder (11J0). In 1174 
11. did public penance at the tomb of 
Becket. 

H., however, cannot be regarded as 
essentially an Eng. king. The greater 
part of his reign was spent In France in 
| struggles with the king of France and with 
I his own subjects. He probably regarded 

c* 
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RAglanrt as the least important of all Ills 
dominions. During his reign, also, atten- 
tion had been turned to Ireland, whore 
Stronghow had succeeded in establishing 
Norman power. 1 i . went o\ or to I roiand , 
reduced the Norman nobility to subjection 
to himself, and ultimately appointed his 
youngest son John lord of Ireland. In 
France, in addition to stmggliug against 
the Fr. king, ho had also considerable 
trouble from his sons, Henry, Diehard, and 
Geoffrey. Doth Honrr and Geofliey died 
before their father, hut the final Sniggle 
which biohe H.'s bower was against the 
king of Franco and liicliard. H . was de- 
feated, humiliated, and forced to agree to 
terms, lie agreed that a genoial nmnest\ 
should bo granted to his rebellious sub- 
jects. Weak and ill almost to death, he 
was presented with a list of the rebels : 
the first name which he saw was that of 
his best-loved son John, and with the 
words ‘ Shnine on a conquered king * ho 
turned his face to the wall and died. His 
icign in England has been described as a 
reign of kiw and order, and certainly the 
system eatab. by H. woiked exceedingly 
well and was of vast nn u>r lance In the 
building of the constitution of England. 
He was the greatest of the Plantagcnets, 
and it is to bo noticed that m order suc- 
cessfully to oppose and lessen the power 
of church and nobility, he enlist* <1 popu- 
lar support by wise ami enlightened 
measures of reform, and by the Assize of 
Arms he raised a militia on w hi h he t mild 
always depend. He was nn able gen., a 
wise, if unprincipled, statesman, ami a 
great legislator. .See the records of the 
vaiious chroniclers, such as \\ rn ot New- 
burgh's (or Newbury), lhse>> ia I if nun 
Anyhcarurn (llist. of Eng. affairs), 
Giraldus Cam lire nsh (Gerald dc Bam) 
and others (Rolls series); M abb's Con- 
stitutional History ; R. \\. Eyton, 
Itinerant of Henry II, 1878 ; Mrs. J. R. 
Green (Alio© Stopford), Henry II., 1888 ; 
W. Maitland, History of hnghsh Law, 
1898 ; Kate Norgate, hn gland under the 
Angevin Kings* 1887 ; Sir .T. H. Ramsay, 
Angevin hmptre, 1903 , E. Hardogen, 
Imperialpolitik HHnnchs 11. ion hngtand, 
1903 ; and the life by L. K. habsmonn, 
1919. 

Henry III. (1807-72), king of England, 
older sou of John. At the age ol rune ho 
succeeded to his father’s throne, ut a 
period when the struggle for the mnin- 
tenauce of the Charter was ut its height. 
So far had the opposition to his father 
gone that Louis of France had been invited 
to accept the allegiance which rnnnv of the 
Eng. barons had refused to John. Bv the 

I udicions measures of the n-gent Pem- 
broke, of Hubert de Burgh, rind Stephen 
Langton. H. was generally received as king 
and Louis was compelled to leave the 
country. On the death of Pom broke (12(9), 
Hubert de Burgh ruled for H and adopted 
a distinctive and national policy. In 
1227, however, H. declared liinc-cif of age. 
In 1232 be deprived Hubert do Burgh of 
all hte offices, ami finally began the period 
Ot personal gov. in 1231. His policy was 
weak and vacillating, and was influenced 
largely by the surrender of the kingdom to 


the papacy, a measure for which hts father 
was responsible for, but of which H. suf- 
fered the results. His numerous rotations, 
or the foreign favourites as they were 
generally toirned, were another cause of 
trouble to IL. and caused much Ill-feeling 
throughout the country, TUs oarlv war 
with France, wldeh was fought from « mis- 
taken conception of the Ideals of Ihe Eng., 
ended in disaster, and would have had 
even more disastrous effects had it not 
been for tl\o generosity of fit. Louis. His 
continued misrule, his a Item pits! extor- 
tions of money, the vad influence of the 
papne* over the kingdom, and liK numer- 
ous grants to hi-> favourites, finally united 
the Eng. as a race against 1dm. Matter* 
came to a head when H. fin illy demanded 
u huge Mini of money to pimlyise for ills 
son Edmund support to obtain the king- 
dom of Sicily granted him hv the pope 
Bv the Provisions ol Oxford his power was 
ichurated to u committee of barons, tad bv 
Simon de Montfmt, a former favourite* 
and n brother In-law , luit now a nmch- 
hftted rival. In 12(5.1 the Provision* ol 
Oxford were placed under the arbitration 
of Louis of France, who dc* uU»d in fax out 
of 11.. arid war imnicdiul* h broke out 
The party of Simon de M out fort ovei 
whelmed the king at Lewi's and lor a time 
the gov. passed into their hands. Tn 
1 J(»-) Simon summoned his famous purlin 
moot, the forerunner of our modern irpre 
scntutlve parliaments, but in the sum 
vear he was overcome and killed nt E\c 
sham bv Prince Edward. The Mnnl- 
foitian party held power (or .i time, but 
finally terms were laid down by the Dk 
turn of Kenihvort h. Tlemcloith the 
troubles of the reign reaped, si> much so 
that E*lward was able to depart on cru- 
sade, ami II. died peacefully at Y\ost- 
ininster. It is important to notice that so 
thoroughly had affairs been settled that 
Edward succeeded peacefully to a king- 
dom to which he did not return until two 
years after his father's death, See W. 
hlnrloy (ed.) Collection of Royal and other 
Ihstorirat letters (Rolls series, 1802-66); 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of bng- 
fond (vol. if.), 1887 ; II. W. <). Davis, 
b nnl and undi r the A orwnns and Anger ins. 
1905; filr J. If. Ramsttv, Dawn of the 
(Constitution, 1908 ; Kate Vorgato, Minor- 
ity of Uenni HI , 1912* M. Hennings, 
h n gland under Henry Itl , 1024 ; K. 
Jacob. Studies u? the Pcnod of Itaronied 
Reform, 1925. 

Henry IV. (1167-1413), king of Kng- 
lan*l, first of the Plantagenet house of 
Lancaster to aseend the throne. His 
aeiession was in ronlftv the vital cause of 
the later Wars of the Roses. He was the 
son of John of Gannt, the fourth sou of 
Edward LIE lie was known In early life 
as Henry of Boltngbtokc, tfio title being 
taken from the place of his birth. He sup- 
ported Richard 11. against Gloucester, but 
was being raised to the position of duke 
of Hereford, exiled (J398). In the next 
>eur, whilst Richard waa in Ireland. 
Bollngbroke landed at Ravenspur and 
inarched down through England, pro- 
claiming that he came but to claim hit* 
own. Fi ually , he forced Richard, deserted 
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and betrayed, to abdicato, aud wan him- 1901 ; J. H. Wylie, The lleign of Henry V., 
self proclaimed kin* os Henry IV. (1399). 1914- 19 : K. B. Mowat, Henry V ., 1920 ; 
Ho based his claim essentially upon its K. A. Newhall, English Conquest of Nor- 
parl. chai actor, Richard died at Ponio- mandy 1416-1424, 1924. 
fraut four months Inter. His reign is char- Henry VI. (1422-71). king of England, 
acteristic chiefly for the lawlessness and the only son o£ Henry V. and Catherine of 
rebellion which pervaded It, and for the France. He was less than twelve months 
impetus which liis accession to the throne old when lie succeeded to the realm of 
gave to parliament. The Welsh rebelled England, and shortly afterwards, by the 
under Owen Glen dower (Glyndwr) ; the death of his grandfather Charles VI. of 
Scots were attacked, but the attack failed, Fiance, he became king of France. His 
and when the Scots Invaded England, they tors, were administered for him by Ills 
were beaten bv the Percies at Homlldon uncles Bedford and Gloucester. At first 
Hill (110*2), Irritated by the king's tic- the attempt of the Fr. dauphin (Charles 
havlour, the P< rcies now rebelled, and at- VII.) to obtain possession of his father’s 
tempted to form a junction with the t hrnue was in vain, but after tho appear- 
Welsh under Owen Glen dower : the> were, unc e of tho Maid of France (Jeanne d’Aro), 
however, defeated at Shrewsbury (1403;. the Eng. began gradually to lose their Fr. 
Alter this the power of tho Welsh rebellion po-Hosenm*. Tho death of Bedford In 
began to die out, but Wales can be said 1135 was rcully the final blow to the Eng, 
to have been [practically independent of 'm use, nml by 1453 Calais alone remained 
England's authority during the greater m Eng. hands. In 1 44 7 Gloucester, after 
part of this ielgn. Prince James of Scot- liuv ing been arrested by the queen’s party, 
land was captured and kept a prisoner in wn> found dead a few days later. The 
England, and H. attempted some attacks queen (Margaret of Anjou) now became 
in Franco. His religious policy was t he i cal leader of tho policy ot the court : 
strongly In favour of the chuich, and lie her husband, pious, learned, and amiable, 
commenced a rigorous persecMition of the whs entirely under her inllucnce, and un- 
Lol lords. Towards tho end of his rtign i fortunately events were moving jupidly 
ho was a chronic invalid and suffered from in England towards a climax. The loss 
a particula rlv painful and, according to of the Fr. possessions, the return of the 
some authorities, loathsome disease. He soldiers from France, and the resulting 
died at W***»iu *" tor. He was a capable unemployment problem which followed, 
ami clever man, hut towards tho end of bi> all conspired to make tho Lancastrian 
i-oign degenerated Into o suspicious ami dynasty unpopular. Xor did the influ 
cruel tvrnnt. See J. Gairduer, Houses of , • nee of tho queen have any better result. 
Lancaster ami York , 1874 ; J. H. Wylie, In 1454 II. became iusaue, aud Bichard, 
JJ i start/ of England under Henry IV., j duke of York, a nearer lineal descendant 
1834-98; Sir .1. II. Ramsay, Lancast*/ ff Edward HI. tliau II., became pro- 
aml York , 1 S92 ; P. W. C. Oman, The | ter tor. II. recovered ; York was deprived 
Political History of England (vol. iv.). I of his office, and it became obvious that 
1892; J II Jh lemming, England nadir war was at hand. Tho j ear 1 455 saw the 
the Lancastrian*. 1921. battle of St. Alban*, and from that date 

Henry V. (I3s7-1 122), king of England, until 1471 battles between \orkisls and 
elded son of Heitrv IV., was created Lancastrians were frequent. Wakefield 
Prince ol Wales In 1399. His youth was illfiO) delivered York into the hands of 
occupied in constant warfare, and man} Margaret, by whom he was beheaded, but 
wild and probably exaggerated stories are | Tow ton (14G1) plact d Edw’ard, carl of 
told of him. That ho disagreed with the 'larch, son of Kichuid of Yoik, securely 
polity ot his tar her Is obvious from hi* i ini the throne. The power behind the 
reversal thereof when lie attended the I Mirone wan that of Hichaid Neville, earl of 
throne, lie did all he could to popularise i \\ arwlck 4 the king-makci,’ of whom Ed- 
the Lnncftfttunn dynasty on his accession. I ward, l>ra\ c, clever, dissolute, aud un- 
Tlie Percies were restored to luvour, ^ rupulous, now endeavoured to get rid. 
Ricbaid's body was interred in \\ est- I J’ mally, lie drove \\ ai wick into the hands 
minster Abbey, but ne vert lie levs he put | »>1 Margaret of Aujon ; tlie alliance was at 
down with a firm hand any attempts at I mst successful, for Edward IV was forced 
rel>elJioj». The vivir after hi*> accession i o lice this count ty and fora short time 11. 
he claimed the tin one of France h.v light j was again king. But Edward returned, 
of his great -giand lather, Edward III., ami N arwlck w<ls slam .it tho battle ol Barnet 
took nn arnn across to France. Success 1 (l 170), mid the Lam astrlan line defeated 
attended hi^ arms, and ho was able In win it Tewkesbury (1471). The night of tho 
tho notable buttle of Agiucoui t (1 115) and I leturn ol Edwin d iiom Tewkesbury to 
to reduce Ei. France. Finally came the • London, saw the death of U. See life by 
treaty of Trojcs (1 420), by which 11. mar- 'John Blakmnu (or Blacumn), tlie kings 
rled the Fr. king’s daughter and was chaplain, c, 1510. trams. 1919. See also 
acknowledged us heir to tho Fr. throne. The paston hlUrs (introduction by J. 
Whilst ho was in England attending the , Gulnlner), 187*2 ; J. Goiiunor, Houses of 
coronation of his queen, the Eng. foretvs j Lancaster and J ork, 1874 ; K. A. Ga.squet, 
met with some reverses. H. thereupon 1 Th< litlurwus IaJi of Henry VI., 1923. 
returned to France, but died there in Aug. Henry VII. (1 l»7-150D), king of Eng- 
A Just, pious and conscientious ruler, lie land, b , at Pembroke CaMlc, son of Ed- 
was without pity, and was a great per- muud Tudor and Margaret Beaufort. He 
secutor of the Lollards. See works cited was descended from that Owen Tudor 
under Henry IV ; also C. L. Kings ford, who married tho widow of Henry V., 
Henry V The Typical Mediaeval Hire, Catheiine ot France; he was thus con- 
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neoted with the royal line, and through his 
mother was descended from the Boauforts, 
the descendants of John of Gaunt and 
Catherine Swinford. lie naturally sup- 
ported the claims of the Lancastrians dur- 
ing the wars of the Hoses, and finally put 
a period to these wars at the battle or Bos- 
worth (1485), where he o\ erthrow Richard 
ill. and was acclaimed king on the battle- 
field. lie was the founder of the Tudor 
dynasty, and practically estab. a system 
of absolute monarchy. By his marriage 
with Elizaboth of York ho uni tod tho two 
houses of York and Lancaster, and by his 
overthrow of Slmnol and Warbeck, tho 
pretenders, he finally estab. his line 
firmly on tnc throne of England. His in- 
fluence on the Continent was much greater 
than that of any previous Eng. king, and 
his adoption of a national policy gave 
England a great position amongst the 
nations of Europe. The policy of royal 
marriages which he Initiated was of vast 
Importance when Judged by its later re- 
sults. Tho marriage of his son Henry 
with Catherine of Aragon, after sho had 
first wedded tho elder son Arthur, was a 
primary cause of tho separation from 
Home, whilst the marriage of his daughter 
with James IV. of Scotland led to the 
ultimate amalgamation of tho crowns of 
England and Scotland. Ho adopted a 
policy of peace, he estab. sound com- 
mercial relations with the Continent, and 
he realised that whilst tho nobility must 
be crushed, the people must he supported. 
This peace policy had wide effects upon 
the later hist, of England. \\ hen H. died 
he left a huge fortune (about £30,000,000) 
to bis sou nenry VIII. lie was an 
austere, somewhat mlHorly king, but 
nevertheless a king who placed England 
on a securer and firmer basis than hereto- 
fore. See J. R. Lumby (ed.), Francis 
Bacon’s Lifeof Henry I'll . ; also J. Gaird- 
ner, Ilenry the Seventh , 1889 ; \V. Busch, 
England vndcr the Tudors (vol. 1, King 
Henry VII.) (trans.) 1895 ; A. F. Pollard, 
The Iteign of Henry VII. from contem- 
porary sources , 1913*-! 4 ; Gladys Temper- 
fey, Henry VII., 1914 ; W. 1). ItUHheU, 
The Lady Margaret Beaufort and Iftnry 
VII., 1916 ; <J. H. Williams, Henry VII., 
1937. 

Henry VIII. (1191-1517), King of Eng- 
land, being the second son of Henry VI T. 
and Elizabeth of York. Until the death 
of his elder brother Arthur bo w.is edu- 
cated for the church. Ho succeeded his 
father and married Arthur’s widow, 
Catherine of Aragon, in 1509. This mar- 
riage seems to have caused II. no scruples 
at the time. \V hen he succeeded lie was 
one of tho most popular kings that Eng- 
land had ever had. He was young, hand- 
some, tall, well built of a jovial disposition, 
and free and easy with his subjects. No 
lHug ever had better prospects when he 
ascended the throne. His reign falls 
naturally Into two parts, separated by the 
date 1528, which may be regarded as the 
critical year of the divorce. The early 
period was occupied in affairs at home, In 
promoting the commercial relations of the 
country, and In maintaining the balance 
of power In Europe. In all this ho was 


ably supported by Cardinal Wolsey, but 
it must be remembered that II. was always 
tho leading spirit. The aims of the king, 
of the cardinal, and of the nation con- 
spired at this time to make the foi*eJgn 
policy popular and national. A life-long 
rivalry had begun between Francis 1. of 
Franco and Charles V. of Spain. Wolsoy 
profited from their mutual hostility by 
maklug England the arbiter hot ween them, 
and both kings sought the favour of H., 
Francis at the Field of the ( 'loth of Gold, 
and Charles in a loss ostentatious manner. 
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in Kent. In 1 r > 2. however, Francis was 
defeated at l»uvia. By 1521 II. had 
grown tired of his wife, ho pretended to 
have scruples to the legality of the 
inaniago. lie had already through Wol- 
*»ey, incut red tho displeasure of parlia- 
ment by his increasing demands for 
money, now ho finally determined upon 
the step which was to alienate Home, to 
separate the Churches, and iu reality, 
though probably unconsciously, to com- 
plete the subjugation of tho powers of tho 
country to the down. Yet previously, 
from his dislike oi Protestantism, he had 
been prepared for peace with Home, bat 
on his own teims ; and his defence of the 
Papacy against Luther, In 1521, had won 
him the historic title ‘defender of the 
faith.’ By 1528 the matter had advanced 
to an ab.soluto demand for a divorce. 
From the point of view Of H. there were 
manv reasons for this step. Ho wanted 
an heir to the throne — so far Mary alone 
of his children had survived : ho desired 
to marry Anno Boieyn, and ho "alleged 
that his marriage had been without the 
sanction of God. For a time Pope Cle- 
ment VII. was Inclined to concede the 
demand, and in 1528 Cardinal Campeggio 
was sent to England, with ample powera. 
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The trial ended without decision, and the 
immediate result was the recall of Cam- 
perch) aud the overthrow of Wolsey. H.*s 
failure had, however, only increased the 
keenness of his desire. Since the papacy 
would not humour him, ho would obtain 
a divorce in his own courts, and in liis own 
way. In 1 53 1 the recalcitrant denary were 
outlawed, and, step by step, and, by means 
of what is somewhat incorrectly termed 
the Reformation Parliament, he proceeded 
until ho was acknowledged as head of the 
church, and the power of the bishop of 
Rome was declared at an end. Rut the 
way had been paved with blood, and 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More had 
paid the penalty of loyalty to principle. 
It must bo definitely understood, however, 
that II. wished to bo strictly orthodox, 
liis idea was not the reformation of a 
religion, but of a religious system ; his 
motives may have been bad, but they 
wero of vast Importance to the nution .it 
large. The Lutherans were far from en- 
couraged, the Whip with Six Thongs (The 
Six Acts) imposed orthodoxy of the 
strictest typo. The persecutions of from- 1 
well and tlio subservience of Crnnmer made 
Uio path of U. fairly smooth. The 
monasteries, the most influential centres , 
of allegiance to the papacy, wero abolished 
( 1530-39), their lands confiscated and 
granted to a new nobility. The pil- 
grimage of Grace was crushed w ith mere i- 
less severit-'* 1 *ho king became abso- 
lutely supremo. U. had, by this time 
married Anne Boleyn and executed her , 
by her he had the Princes* Elizabeth 
liis next wife, Jane Heymour. bore him 
Prince Edward and died. Anne of Clevf -i 
followed; H. wub displeased with la r, 
and tho inarriago was immediately dis- 
solved ; tho immediate result was the 
execution of Cromwell. 11. next mar Tied 
Catherine Howard, who was exetutod fur 
infidelity, and finally Catherine Parr, 
who nursed him and raauaged to Mirxi\o 
him. During tho latter part of the reign 
the Reformed religion had made somo 
progress with little or no encouragement 
from H. The later years of the reign 
were, however, marked by cruelties and 
bloodshed beyond measure, and H. died 
filially with the reputation of a blood\ 
tyrant. Tho farts of Henry VIII. ’s HCo 
are to be found in the Lettirs and Papin 
of (he Reign of Henry VII 1. 21 vola. ed. 
by S. J. Browser and .f. Gaiidner. 191 0. 
See also J. Fronde, fi tsiw y of England, 
1856-69 ; M. Cielghton, Wakey, 1888 ; 
F. A. Gasquet, Dissolution oj the English 
Monasteries (trans.) 1889 ; A. F. Pollard, 
Henry VIII., 1905 ; and M. Hume, \\ ire* 
of Henry V1IT 1905 ; C. Coustnut, La 
IWforme en Anuleterre, 1930 ; II. Ravage 
(ed.), The tere tetters of llenry VIII., 
1949. 

Henry 1. (c. 1010-60), King of France, 
in 1031, son of King Robert and grandson 
of Hugh Capet. Tho early years of hi 1 ' 
reign \\ere spent in lighting the feudal 
nobles, who suppoiterl the claims of hi*- 
younger brother Robert. When thi*- 
dispute was settled he turned his attention 
to Norman v, where he attaoked Wm. the 
Bastard without success. His son was 


crowned the year before liis death, and 
this was very necessary since II. was 
simply a feudal magnate and regarded 
only as primus inter pares . 

Henry II. (1519-59). King of France, 
in 1533 married Catherine de* Medici. He 
succeeded his father, Francis I. The in- 
fluence of the family of Guiso led to the 
interference of France in Scotland, and to 
war with England. This war resulted In 
the capture of Calais, which had for over 
two centuries been in the possession of 
England. This reign witnessed much 
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oppression of the Protestants, but never- 
theless H. snppoited the reformers against 
tho emperor with some degree of success, 
but was overthrown in the Sp. Nether- 
lands by Alva. The treaty of Oateau- 
Cambr^sis concluded the war with the 
empire and Spain. He was slain at a 
tournament by a Scottish nobleman. See 
H. de la Barre-Dupaicq, Ilistoire de Henri 
II., 1887 ; L. Homier, tes Orujines 
}jol\ti(jue9 acs guerrrs de rilujwn, 1913-14, 
and Le Hoyaume de Cutheri'ie de Midicis, 
1922. 

Henry III. (15H-89). King of France, 
the last of the \nlois, was tne third son 
of Henry II. and Catherine de* Medici. 
Ho fought against the Protestants at 
Jainao and Moncontour. He played a 
groat part in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and after being elected king of 
Poland, succeeded to the Fr. throne on the 
death of his brother Charles IX. (1574). 
During his reign almost constant wars took 
place between the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants. Finally, ho throw himsolf into 
tho hands of the Huguenots, although he 
was at times violently anti -Protestant, 
lie was assassinated on Aug. I by a friar 
named Clement. Before his death ho 
nominated Henry of Navarro as his suc- 
cessor. His reign was one almost con- 
stant period of civil war. See M. W. 
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Freer, Henry III., 185$ ; 1\ Robiquet, 
Paris et la Liuue sons Henri 111 1887. 

Henry IV. (1553-16101, king of France 
and Navarre, 6. in the castle of Dan, the 
son of Antoine do Bourbon. And Jeanne 
D’Albrct, the heiress of Navarro. Uo was 
educated a -3 a Calvinist, and after 1569 
was recognised as the Huguenot loader of 
France. Uo fought at Jarnoe, nud led 
the Protestants in tho religious wars which 
were rife in Franco at this time. In 1572 
he married Margaret do Valois, the sister 
of the king of Franco, but within a week 
followed the iiits*acre of St. Bartholomew, 
after which II. remained practically a 
prisoner in I he hands of tlio Fr. court. He 
finally renounced his religion and Inter 
escaped to Alencon, where ho repudiated 
that renunciation and again put himself at 
the head of tho Protestants. Henry III. 
depended upon him for support, and on 
the death of that monarch. II. of Navarro 
became nominally the king of France. 
His Protestantism made him repugnant 
to the majority of his .subjects, and the 
Catholic League, strengthened bj sup- 
port from outside, especinllv from Spain, 
was strong enough to forve him to the S. 
There he remained for some time until hi* 
renunciation of Protestantism and his 
entrance into tho Catholic Church 
secured for him the allegiance of tho vast 
majority of his subjects. The peace of 
Vervins ended the war with Spain, and 11. 
was at last free to turn to tho Internal 
aflairs of the enuntrv. Ho. together with 
his minister, .Sully, reformed the finances 
of the country, centralised tin gov.. and 
above all reduced the power of tin nobles. 
Commerce and trade reoelx d a great im- 
petus, and the national debt was largely 
reduced. Juut after the coronation of the 
second queen, and while he was on the 
point of netting out to war in Gci many, lie 
was assassinated by a religion* fanatic. 
Ho was essentially a patriot king, and 
worked throughout for the good of his 
country. * Paris/ he said. ‘ was north n 
Mas*.' He had many mistresses, and his 
immoral life was the worst side of his 
character. See besides the lusts, of 
Franco, the Memoirs of .Sull> and others ; 
also M. W. Freer, Henry 11/., 1858 ; 
K. Do La Barre-Duparq, Unsure dt 
Henry 1S8 4 : L. Rambault. lhnn l\\ 
et sur own, 1881; H. M. Hurd. 7 He 
Ilvyumols and I/tnry of A arnnt, 1886 ; 
P. do Valssifac, Henri II 19.10: M. 
Saint-Ren6 Taillandler, Henri 1 1 J93S; 

R. RittPr, Henri 1 V., le lit nr runs, 19-15 . 
M. Bourrier fed.), Henri 1 1\, jmnt pai 
Ini-mime, 1947. 

Henry V, of France, see Cu mnoiiu, 
Comtis 

Henry II. (1:133-70), king of Castile, 
Buraamed 1 Kl Hu.stardo/ was an illegiti- 
mate son of King Alphouso the Avenger. 
Ho led repeated rebellions against Pedro 
tho Craei, and was supported by tho Fr. 
leader Bertra'nd du Oueselin. Iu "-pite of 
tho opposition of the Eng. under the 
Black Prineo, in* was able to establish 
himself in 1869. He then led on army 
against Portugal. His reign was con- 
ducted more on lines of defence than 
agreaalvencss. 


Henry ill. (1379-1406), king of Castile, 
snmamed ‘ The Sickly/ lie succeeded 
his father at the ago of eleven, aud the 
period of the regency was somewhat dis- 
turbed. He woe able, however, to assort 
his power, and under his personal rule 
the kingdom prospered. Ho married in 
1393 Catherine of Lancaster. During his 
reign the Canary Is. were taken possession 
of l>y Castile. 

Henry I. (876-036), si i rimmed tho 
* Fowler/ king, but not emperor, at Ger-’ 
ninnv, the son of Otto, duke of Saxony, 
succeeded (919) to these dominions on the 
death of bis father. He wa* fitiong enough 
to resist the attacks of the emperor, and 
built up in Germany a strong and con- 
solidated state, which contained Lorraine, 
and which held Hungurv in cheek. Ho 
instituted now methods of ulLtck in war- 
fare, and built large cities throughout 
Saxony and Thuringia. He was on tho 
point of claiming the imperial throne when 
he died. The value of his work toward* 
the i mil ding up of Germany w.i* ver> 
great indeed. S< r K. HoU/nmnn. Ge- 
sthn '‘fr der sdchsisrfu n Kaiset** if , 1941. 

Henry II. (973-1021), Ger. emperor, the 
sou of tho duko of Bavaria and tho grand- 
son of Henry the Fowler. He was of 
considerable sen ice to the Emperor, Otto 
III., whom, as tho last lepresc-ntative of 
the .Mixon house, ho succeeded Jit 1002. 
He had many revolts to contend again* t, 
but ho secured Lombard v toi himself, 
defeated the Poles, obtained the promise 
ol the mcorpointion of Jim guild \ with the 
empire, diove bin k the Gks. in Italy with 
the help of the Normans, ami greatly in- 
ereased tlio power of the church. This 
latfir side of hi* policy was or vast jm- 
Tioitrinei , since he raised up the power of 
the thimli in older to balance the power 
of the* nobility. He was one* ol the great- 
er patrons which the church has ever had, 
and was canonised utter in s death. See 
life by 11. Guntar, J901. and ii. llolU- 
mann, GischichU dcr sacfisiMftrn Kaiser - 
zed, 1941. 

Henry III. (1917-56), Otr. emperor, son 
son ot Conrad 11. I jo was sm*< essively 
king of tho Get*-., duke ol Havana, and 
duke of Swabia, and llmillv became om- 
peroi In IU39. He restated and kept UP 
the prejog.itlve of the empire, and en- 
couraged the movement towatd* the re- 
form <>l the (iiurch. He deposed tho 
tlifte nval poja **, and placed Clement II. 
on the papal r hi one. lie J erred the fluke 
of Bolii'initi to acknowlfdgc himself u 
vassal of the « mpire, and practically 
placed Hungary under the allegiance of 
the emperorn. lie encfmraged art, archi- 
ter tun*, and learning. One of his greatest 
achievements was tlio estab. of Mipreinooy 
over the Normans iti Italy. See mono- 
graphs hv Jfi. tSteludofUT, 1874-81 and P. 
Kehr, 1930. 

Henry IV. (1050-1100) Ger. emperor, 
pon of Henry HI., sunt succeeded his 
father at the age of si*. His mother, tho 
Empress Agnes, at llvst acted as regent, 
but her iuIo was too wfenk, and at tho age 
of twelve the emperor fell into tlio hands 
of Anno, archbishop of Kola, by whom he 
was educated. The position of Anno was 
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rivalled by that of Adalbert, the arch- 
bishop of Bremen, who had great influence 
over II. The constant changing of his 
tutors, and the weakness of his training 
due to the constant rivalry of his regents, 
led to excesses on the part of the young 
emperor. He was not, however, without 
ability. He was declared of ago in 1085, 
but his troubles began with the rebellion 
of Otto duke of Bavaria, whom he was 
ablo finally to crush. Tho princes of the 
empire, hnweter, gave him little or no 
support. The next great trouble of the 
reign was tho quarrel with tho papoev. 
known as the investiture dispute. The 
papacy under Gregory V II. (Hildebrand) 
was endeavouring to raiso the moral tone 
of tho rlergv by securing tho abolition of 
lay Investiture i.e. the appointment of tho 
higher clergy by the civil authority. 
Thongh previous emperors bad supported 
tho papul claims, II. now’ entered the lists 
as the champion of the civil power. Tils 
first step was to demand that Gregory 
should excommunicato his enemies. In 
reply the pope insisted, on II. considering 
various charges brought against him by 
his subjects. II. called a council of pre- 
lates and announced Gregory deposed. 
Gregory issued sentence of exeommuTiica- 
tion against II. H.’s supporters quickly 
fell away, and he saw that his only hope 
of success lay in surrender to the papacy. 
He nought out the pope at (’anos^a, and 
there, nftei w for three dujs in the 

bliirt of n penitent, amidst the hiuiwh of 
the Apennines, he was admitted to the 
presence ami forgiven. The piinees of 
the empire were still dissatisfied. Three 
anti-emperors w civ raised up in succession, 
and although H. won some successes, 
even Ids -,ons weio In d need to rebel against 
their father. The papacy also still con- 
tinued IN policy of opposition to the eni- 
peroi, and although II. was succcisful in 
maintaining a pope of his owm choice in 
Home, he was foiced finally to abdicate, 
and he lied iioni prison to LiCgc. Here 
he was preparing another attack on the 
Ger. pnriees and the pope when ho died. 
Pictured usually an n weak, struggling 
king, II. was in reality, nothing of the kind. 
His work was oi vast important**. He 
realised l hat the power of tie* papacy lmd 
increased, and mud. for the safety of the 
empire, bo diminished, and he -ought also 
to orush the power of the secular noble-, 
and centralise the gov. as far us posMblo. 

See monographs by II. Kioto, 1855 57 : 
W. Giesebrecht. I $03 ; G. .Meyer von 
Kronau, 1890-1901 ; aud H. Schincidlci, 
1927. 

Henry V. (10$ 1-25), Ger. emperor, wu-> 
the Hecoud son of Henry IV. His oldei 
brother, Gonrad, was depnved of Id- 
rights of succession because of his rebellion I 
against his father, but II. was guilty of 
the deepest treachery. \\ ben lie mu*- , 
coeded ill 1100 it was held that, since lie 
had supported the papacy previously, he 
would rtjsign even such concessions ns bis 
father had been able to vriu. After mtmj 
struggles with the pones H, was able to 
obtain a settlement of the whole invosti- 1 
ture (q.r.) question by tho Diet of i 
Worms, which was concluded In 1122. i 


By this tite papacy kept the right of 
election and consecration, but the church 
lands were invested by the emperor or bis 
representative. He was tho last of the 
Franconian dynasty. See monographs 
by F. W. Giesebrecht. 1890, and if. Ben- 
niza, 1927. 

Henry VI. (1165-97), Ger. emperor, was 
tho son of the Emperor Frederick llar- 
barosaa. He was made king of Germany 
during his early childhood (1169), and 
succeeded to tho empire (1190) on the 
death of his father whilst leading the eru- 
sude. He aspired to establish definitely 
the power of his dynasty. He crushed tho 
rebellious in Sicily, and overawed the 
whole empire. He even for a time forced 
the emperor of the E. empire to do him 
homage. His Sicilian campaigns form the 
object of greatest interest in his reign, and 
ho was able to raise a lino urmy from the 
ransom which he obtained from Richard 
I. of England. His attempts to establish 
his dvnnsty on tho imperial throne failed 
principally because of his eurly death. 
Sn If. Toeche. JahrbUrher , 1867 ; J. 
Haller, Ueinrirh IV. tnid die rdminrhe 
Kurit, 1914; K. Here is, Erbrcich*t)lan 
ilnnnchs VI., 1927. 

Henry VII. (c. 1275-1313), Ger. emperor, 
was the son of Henry II., count of Luxem- 
burg. Ho owed his election as emperor 
at Romo in 1312 to the fact that there was 
no strong opposition, and that ho was re- 
garded as being unimportant. Ho en- 
riched his own family with tho lands of 
Bohemia . and attempted to revive the old 
glor ies of the empire. He, however, made 
the on or of supporting the princes against 
tho growing power of the cities. Set. 
lives liv K. Grille, 1911 nud F. Schneider, 
1921-28. 

Henry, surnamed The Lion (1129-95), 
tli*' head of the YVelf family. He was 
duke of Saxouv and Bavaria. His 
possessions in Europe were extensive, and 
| lie was restored to some of them by 
I Frederick Barba rosm. llo encouragcfl 
I hade and commerce m Germany, built 
up ports on the Baltic, and founded the 
| tn. of Munich. >o ft eat, however, did his 
, power become in Gorman v that a league 
of princes wms fanned nu dnst him, but 
this bud so little effect that be was finally 
| pi load under the ban of the empiie ( 1 180). 
lb* was reminded, however, to the Em- 
peror Henry VI. s *Vc live*, by A. L. 
Boole, 1912; M. Bhiiippson. 1867, 1918 ; 
V. Bartels, 1925 , and if. llampo, Ifer- 
l > irhcrf/cbtatlt n , 1 9*2 7 . 

I Henry the Navigator (1394 -1J 60), 
foiuth sou of King Joan 1. of Port ugal and 
i he Eng. pruicci-?, Philippa, daughter of 
John ot Gaunt, lie early distinguished 
himself by Ins bravery, nut ho is best 
10 mem bored for the services which ho 
rendered to geomap hlcai discovery. His 
ships sailed to pi.ico** on tho cooat of Africa 
lnthorto unknown. In 141$ the Madeira 
Is. were discovered, Ha add his Bailors 
notv explored many points on the coast of 
Africa, I ie e-dab. a school for navigation 
anil an observatory. During his lifetime 
dfeoovertes were pushed on apace ; his In- 
fluence on the age which followed ufcnnoc bo 
exaggerated. See J. P. Oliveira Martins, 
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The Golden Age of Prince Henry the 
Navigator , 1891 (trails. 1914). 

Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
James L of England by his wife, Anne of 
Denmark. Ho was a prince of great 
promise, who was the hope of those who 
disliked Spain. Unhappily he died in 
1612 soon after the death of Robert Cecil, 
and thereafter James drifted rapidly 
away from France and became a close ally 
of Spain. 

Henry. Sir Edward (1850-1931), Brit, 
commissioner of police and criminologist. 
Studied for the Indian Civil Service and 
joined the N.W. Prov. Service. In 1891 
ho was appointed Inspect or- Cl en. of 
Police, and thus began the work in which 
he w on distinction. His name will always 
bo associated with tho perfecting of tho 
linger print system of identifying criminals, 
which system ho learned in India. In 
1901 H. was appointed Assistant-Com- 
missioner of Police in London, and in 1903 
Commissioner, besides being head of tho 
Criminal Investigation Department, hold- 
ing these offices till 1918. To him more 
than any other man is due the efficiency 
of the modern C.I.D. lie did much, too, 
to improve tho status of the police, and 
inaugurated tho Peel Tialning School, 
besides supporting the Police Orphanage. 

Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, (139 1- 
1612), eldest son of James I, He was h. 
at Stirling Castle some years before the 
accession of his father to the throne of 
England. On his birth ho was created j 
duke of Rothesay, and in 1610 Prince oi 
Wales. He died at the ago of eighteen, 
when his career liad already given great 
promise. 

Henry, Joseph (1797-1878), Amer. 
scientist, h. in Albany, New York. Ho 
appears to have been tho first to adopt in- 
bulated wire for the magnetic coil. He 
was the first to magnetise iron at a dis- 
tance, and he was also the ftr>t to apply 
tho telegraph to meteorological research. 
The unit, of electrical induction is named 
after him. From 1868 he was chosen 
annually ns president of the National 
Academy of {sciences, and he was also 
president of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington from the date of its organisa- 
tion iu 1871. He wroto Con/rtbuOons 
Kltctruxty (1839) and Syllabus of Luturn s 
in Physics (1844), 

Henry. Matthew (1662-171 1), Eng. 
Nonconformist divine, h. on tin* borders of 
Flintshire and {Shropshire, son of Philip 
H. t who was ejected by the Act of Uni- 
formity ; he possessed private means, and 
educated his son well. Tho ton ielin- 
Quished legal studies for theology, and in 
1687 he became minister of a Presbyterian 
•church at Chester. His well-known ex- 
position of the O.T. and N.T. (1710) is a 
•commentary of a practical and devotional 
rather than critical kind. Its racy Eng. 
style secured for it tho foremost place 
among works* of its kind. 

Henry, O. (1862-1910), Amor, short- 
story writer, ft. at Greensboro, N. Caro- 
lina, U.S.A. After a brief schooling, bo 
worked In a drug store in his native tn. 
until ill-health compelled him to try life 
•on a ranch in Texas. In 1884 he secured 


a post in au Austin, Texas, bank, and later 
in the Toxas Land Office. In 1891 he be- 
came teller in tlio First National Bank of 
Austin, and in 1894 bought und cd. a 
weekly pub., Brann's Iconoclast. Despite 
its rollicking humour, it was a failure, and 
in 1895 the young man, whoso real name 
was Wm. Sydney Porter, began work on 
the Houston Texas ]*ost. Fate seemed to 
have dealt him a finishing blow wdien, in 
1 896, he was arrested on Hie charge of em- 
bezzling some of the funds of the Austin 
bank. The episode was never entirely 
cleared up. What la known is that in 
1893 Porter was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in the Ohio Penitent ini y. 
This was reduced to throe years bv good 
behaviour. Within prison walls, now for 
tho first timo ho began to aettlo down to 
the serious business of writing, drawing 
upon hi*, knowledge of the queer people* 
he had met in tho S.W. His MS»s. were 
*-ent out under tho nom-de-plumc of O. 
Henry. His first big stroke of luck 
came when tbo Xnr l nrtc World gave him 
a contract to supply one short story per 
week, at n feo of 100 dollars each. It was 
only some veil later th.it the general 
muling public learned that O. Henry wn*> 
Portir, the man who had been in prison. 
Despite his rather intemperate habits, ho 
was a ptodigious worker, and vol. after 
vol. of his short stories was issued, among 
them being Cabbages and Kings (1904), 
Tht Four Million '1906), The Hunt of the 
HW (1907). The 1 out of the City (1908). 
Many of his stories are marked by their 
humour, otheis by their tenderness for 
the lowly and the unfortunate. And all 
of them arc notable for the sm prising un- 
expectedness of their endings. His kind 
of short story resembles that of his pre- 
dccr-isors Mark Twain. Bret llnrte, and 
Ambrose Pioree ami after him in the* same 
tradition followed I.' mg Gardner and 
Damon Runyon. His collected works 
wen* pub. in 1917. Ste U. II. Davis and 
A. H. Maurice, The ( aliph of Bagdad- - 
Arabian Nights Flashes of the Life . i.ittrrs, 
and Work of O. Unity* 1931 ; and life by 
W. W. Williams, 1936. 

Henry, Patrick (1736-99), Amer. states- 
man and orator, h. at Stud ley m Virginia ; 
the son of a well-educated Scotsman, his 
mother being ot Welsh descent. As a 
lawyer bo was brilliantly successful, in 
1763 lie became a member ot the Virginian 
House of Burgesses, and led the political 
agitation which caused the revolution. 
Declared Stamp Act illegal, 1765 ; a 
member of the Continental Congress, 
1774 ; Virginia Convention, 1775 ; Rati- 
fying Convention, 1788 ; Governor of 
Virginia, 1776-79 and 1784-86. Known 
as the greatest speaker of his generation, 

K erbs ps his finest oration was that made 
l 1765, when tho Virginian legislature 
was protesting against tho obnoxious 
Stamp Act foisted on t lie Ainor. Colonies 
by King George 111. and his Cabinot. H. 
declared that the people of the Colony 
had all the rights of natural-born subjects 
of England and were bound to obey no 
laws except those of tholr own making. 
Then he continued in a famous passage : 

* Ctesar had bis Brutus, Charles I. his 
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Cromwell, and George 111 * ‘TicaRon,’ 

was shouted by the loyalists, George 1 II ’ 
continued Henr>, ‘may profit bv their 
example If that is treason, make the 
most of it * 

Henry, William (1770 1836), Fng 
< homist , son of an apothec ary and wi it* r 
on chcm B at Manchester, and began 
to study medicine in 1795, took Ids doc 
tor’s degree in 1807, but ill health pie 
vented him from practising, so he devoted 
his iifo to chem. research, especially in 
icgard to gases His / lem* nta of I r 
pernnental < hemialry (1709) enjoyed rot 
sidtrabli vogue, going through eleven 
ids in thirty \ cars 

Henry of Huntingdon ( c 1080~r.ll 50) 

I ng chronicler His father bv nnnir i 
Nicholas was o clerk who beceme urrh 
deacon of (ambudge Hertford and 
Huntingdon m the time of Romigius 
bishop of Lincoln 3 he celibacy of the 
elorgy w is not stilcth enfoiced in *ng 
land till 1102 hence the c bionic lei m ike s i 
no be< it t of his antecedents noi did the \ 
interfile with Ins e mcr The only n | 
corded fiet of the cluonielei m life it> tli it 
he went with Archbishop Tlioobnld to . 
Rome in 11 19 On the wav [] halted it 1 
lice , and there met Robert dc Tougm 
who mentions their oneountcr in the pre i 
face to his chronic. lo See l Forester*- 1 

tuns (18 >3) of H ’s filiform Inglorurn 
mil T WnHts ed of ] piqrnmmnlx in 
tnrjJ fa l t aJ Pott*, vol d , 1872 

Henry the Minstrel, see II a Tiny Rji\i> 

Henry&on, Robert (1425?-! >00 M, Scot 
t ish poet It is surmised tint ho wn<u on 
nected with the firmly of Henderson of 
* orfi 11 Ho is de sen hi d as * Seholem iistir 
of DunfcrInchn^^ t , probabh o* the gram 
mar school of tin Benedictine ahbc a 
ihcre is no ue old of Ins ever havn „ 


Bavaria ; educated under the patronage 
of King Ludwig I at Weimar and Vienna 
He mado his ddbut m 18)7, and in 1838 
w« nt to St Petersburg, where he obtained 
an appointment at e ourt and an inspector 
Hlilp at the Imperial Fducational Kstab 
His work is small in quantity, but is dis 
tinguished by Individ Halits' He himself 
was a most sym pathetic and accomplished 
pianist He wrote a pianoforte concerto 
in F. minor, Poems d* Amour, op 3 , Bal 
lade , op 31, etc 
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Htudicel nt ->t Andrews, which w»s the Henslowe, Philip (d ltlb). Lug 
only Scottish iiinv in existence at th it | theatneal manage" stirted bis ronnec 
timo bis studies were then fon prohalih tion with the st vc when m 1 >84 he 
complctiel ihrrvi His longest woik 1 ought land ncm whit is now the >> end 
his 1 lorall 1 ninths of 1 sope the Phnijian i »t Southw irk Hi dgi ou which stood the 
(1 >70) he treated the subjiet with fush little Ilose ITuhou-e Afterwards he 
ness rfloits have been made , but in v un, | icquired otha thirties uid it was in 
to drtw up a chronology of his pot ins the si that m iqa famous Elizabethan 
S<( collected cds of his works h\ D dramatists first had then pla\s produced 
Lamg, 1 Si> > , W W. Metcalfe and V 1) Steeds oi hi- chan In 1 P t oilier, 184u, 
Robb, 1917 , and IT M Wood, 1913 , mil W \\ Grig U04-0 

Hensohel, Isidor Georg (Sir George | Henson, Herbert Hensley (1801-1947), 
(18 >0-19 14), Polish singoi and compost i . I ug bishop, 0 in London, fourth son 
b at Breslau ami naturalised in 1 nghn 1 I of Thos H , of Bioadstalr* Lducatod 
m 1890 Pupil of I ran/ Got/e for smgiru iiunstth, and at Oxford Unn , whore 
and of ilichti r for tbior\, it Ltip/j ‘ho was a fellow of Ml souls’ College 
(1807-70) , continued his studiib In sin., iiom 1884 to 1M1 -re-elected 1890 Ho 
ing and composition in Berlin Ho eon was head of Oxford House, Bethnal 
ducted symphony concerts at Bosto i Green, 1887-88 vuar of Barking, Essex, 
1881-84 , wont to Loudon, 1885, whci 1888-9* , innuubint of bt Mary’s Hos 
be directed London fcnmphonj Conceits pltal, Ilford, 189 »-i 900 : chaplain to the 
till 1886 He was knighted in 191 1 after Bishop of fct Albans, 1897-1900 , rector 
giving his last recital lie composed i of St Mai gun ts, Westminster, and a 
number of instrumental workb Stabat canon of the Abbtv, 1900-12 (sub dean. 
Mater (Birmingham Festival), 1894 , ar 1 1911-12), dean of Durham, 1912-18 
musicfor «o»M/f, London, 1892 , Operas He was proctor in Convocation in 1903 
A Sea Change, 1884 ; Frederick the hair It a forcible and arrcbtmg method of stat 
and Nubia ; (Dresden), 1899. Wrote Per mg his views t h mged little throughout his 
sonaf Recollections of Brahms, (1907), and ministry, the mows themselves changed 
Musings and Memories (his own remmis considerably In youth he had been a 
« e g 5e9 » 1 1 ? 18 > . „ J Nonconformist. As vicar of Barking he 

Henselt, Adolf von (1814—89), Gor was an Anglo-Catholic, welcomed as an 
musical composer, 6. at Schwabach, occasional preacher in St. Alban*, Hoi 
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boro. At Ilford, though still dojluitoly a 
high churchman, he reduced the cere- 
monial he found. At St. Margaret’s ho be- 
came a broad churchmen end a defeii- , 
der of Modernism. In 1007 he regarded 
Anglo -Catholicism as a spent force. Ho 
proposed to preach in a JJfrniiughain 
Nonconformist chapel, in spite of the veto 
of the bishop. Dr. Gore. At this period 
he was an ardent champion of the Estab- 
lishment, yet almost every sermon he 
preached In Ids later years included an 
eloquent demand for Disestablishment. 
His appointment iu 1918 to the bishopric 
of Hereford was strongly resented by the 
nou-Protestant section of the church. H. 
had not only preached in nonconformist 
places of worship, but had ill his writings 
commended a latltudinarlan Interpretation 
of Chifotlau doctrine most unusual in an 
Anglican clergyman : e.g. * We want ex- 
purgated Bibles * (The Value of the 
Bible) ; and • No doubt there is much iu 
the primitive accounts of the Resurrection 
which is deruoustrably unhiatorical * 
(ibuL). He was bishop of Durham from 
1920 to 1939: Canon of Westminster 
Abbey. 1910-41. Gifford Lecturer, 1935. 
His pubs. Include : Light and Leaven 
(1897), Apostolic Christianity (1898), Ad 
Hem, Thoughts on the Crisis in the Church 
(1900), English Religion in the 17th Cen- 
tury (1903), Religion in the Schools (1906), 
Christian Marriage (1907), Christ and the 
Nation (1908), Westminster Sermons 
(1910), Puritanism in England (1912), 
War-Time Sermons (1915), Christian 
Liberty (1918), Anglicanism (1921), In 
Defence of the English Church (1923), 
Byron (Redo Lecture 1924), Notes on 
Spiritual Healing (1925), The Bool: and 
the Vote (1928), Disestablishment (19*29), 
The Oxford Croups (1933), ('hristian 
Morality (1936), Ad Clerum (1937), The 
Church of England (1939), List li ords in 
Westminster Abbey (1941), Retrospect of 
an Unimportant Life (‘2 vols , 1912-15). 

Henty, George Alfred (1832-1902), Eng. 
author, b. at Trumplngton near Oiniluidgc. 
He was educated ^it Westminhtoi School 
and Cams College, Cambridge*, but left 
without taking a degree. On the out- 
break at the Crimean War he volunteered 
for active service, and his letters desc rib- 
ing the siege of Sebastopol were pub. in 
the Morning Advertiser , In 1 UVi he 
adopted the coiling of a journals t. ami 
wrote for the Standard , going upon many 
famous expeditions. His lirst bo,\ s\ hook 
appeared in 1^68, Out in the Pampas, mid 
was followed by The Young hranc - 
Tireurs , a talo of the Franco -Prussian 
War (1872). He also tried ins hand at 
novel writing, but without success, his 
great forte being tales of adventure for 
boys, of which he wrote about eight). 

Henzada, tn. of Burma, cap. of the H. 
diet. It Is 60 in. \\ .N.W. of lVgu on the 
Irawaddy R. at the apex of the delta 
proper. Thus‘it forms a trade centre for 
the people ol the delta and those oi the 
Lower Irawaddy Valley. It ib here that 
the Rangoon line to Ilassein crosses the 
Irawaddy by railway ferry. The dist. 

Rjfcf"*SS$ M>r d a pop ' 01 


Hepatloa, sometimes considered to bo a 
separate genus of ranunculaoeous plants, 
is more usually included in the genus 
Anemone. The species are herbs and 
sov. occur In Britain. A. Ilepatica , the 
common H., has a dense involucre of 
greon bracts which resemble a calyx, and 
the blue dowers are visited by bees for 
the honey they secrete. 

Hepatic Calculi, see Gall-Stones. 

Hepatitis, see under Liver. 

Hepatus (Ok. >/*■*«*, a IHh, so named 
because of its being liver-coloured), name 
of a genus of malacostracan crustaceans 
belonging to the family MaLutidui ; the 
species are found on the Amur, coast, 
where they bury themselves iu sand. 
They are characterised by a generally 
convox carapace, trianglar frame, and 
claw-like endings to their legs. 

Hepburn, James, see Born well, JCakl 
of. 

Hephmstion ('ll^aicrnwi ), companion 
and friend of Alexander the Great, was the 
sou of Amy n tor. He appears to have 
served with distinction at the battle of 
Arbela, aud was one of the seven select 
olliccrs who were in close attendance upon 
the king's person. IIo was also com- 
mander of the horse guards (cmlpoi) for a 
time, and was entrusted with many impor- 
tant commands during the campaigns in 
Haqbna, etc., and the expedition to India, 
lie d . of a fever in 323 at Echatnna. 

Hephaestus fH^nurrov), in Gk. mythol- 
ogy, the god of fire and of the aits which 
need bre lu their execution (equivalent to 
the Roman Vulcan). According to Homer 
he was the *>un of Zeus and lleru. and be- 
ing a weakling from biith, was despised by 
his mother, who dropped him from 
Olympus iuto the sea. But he avus 
rescued by Thotis mid Eurynome, witn 
whom lie dwelt for nine yean, busying 
himself by making a vaiiety oi ornaments, 
and amongst them the golden ciiuir 
which lie sent i# his mother by way of 
revenge. Having been brought back to 
Olympus by Dionysus, ho was a second 
time hurled trom the ml., and this time 
by Zeus for chain pioning his mother's 
cuuse. He settled for a tune in Lemnos, 
hut tlmllv returned to Olympus ami acted, 
as mediator between Ids parent*. All the 
masterpieces ot metal which appear iu 
the stones of gods and heroes, the tegia of 
Zeus, the arms ot Achilles, the sceptre of 
Agamemnon, the necklace of Uurmonia, 
etc., weie attributed to 11., and his work- 
shops weie plated on Mt. 01\ mpus, and in 
various volcanic Mea where ho received 
the help ol the <’j elopes. 

Hepponheim, tn. m Ilcssen, Germany, 
13 in. JO. of Worms, is a health resort. It* 
dates lrom Die tune of the Roms., and 
contains the iuIus of Hlarkenburg Castle 
(1061), a former stronghold of the arch- 
bishops of Mainz. It hn* quarries, and man* 
uls. tobaet u and machinery. l*op. 8806, 

Hepplewhite, Georgy (d. 1786), Eng. 
furniture ilcsigner, wfg) had a business in 
London at St. GIIcri Cripplogate. His 
furniture in mahogany and satin-wood 
achieved a wide renown, especially bin 
chairs which are made with a shield or 
Jbeatftuh&ped back, Hte Cabinet-M&ur 
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and Uphnlsterer*a Guide wan pub. In 1788. pomegranate, Iho symbol of wodded love 
See K. W. Clouston, Tfte Chippendale and fruitfulness. 

Period in Kngtish Furniture, 1897 ; R. Heraclea Lyncastls, see Mon astir. 
Edwards, Ilepplewkite Furniture Designs, Heraolela. name given to a number of 
1948. and. Gk. f.ns. ; (l) An anct. place of 

Heptane, name given to hydrocarbons PisutiR in Kite, distant about 45 stadia 
of the paratlln serios, consisting of 7 carbon from Olympia, noted for its medicinal 
atoms, chem. formula, CjlJu. The two waters. (2) A city of Magna Gruecia, lie- 
chief arc (1) normal II., boiling point, tween tho rivs. Aciris and fcdrH, on tbc 
98*3, sp. gr. at 20° 0-083, contained in gulf of Tarentura. It was probably 
petroleum and In tho tor-oil from cannrl founded about 432 b.cj., and was first 
coal. Along with octane, it forms tin* eRtub. on the nnct. site of It vapidly 

chief part of the commercial petroleum ioso to prosperity, and was selected as the 
ether. It is colourless and has a faint place of meeting of the General Assembly 
agreeable odour. It room's in the nut of the Italiot uks. During tho war of 
pine (Pinus saluniana) of California, from Pyrrhus with the Korns., the consul 
which a resin is obtained which, distilled Lununu^ was defeated in 280 b.c. near this 
with sulphuric acid, yields pure hydro- eitv. II. was still a ilourishing and im- 
carhon. (n) rnethylcthylpiopylniothauc • portimt tn. in Cicero's time, and was in 
— the simidest paraffin with an asym- existence much later Hlill, hut is now ex- 
metrio carbon atom, foruiod by the action | tinet. The * Tabuliu II ei a Licenses/ bronze 
of zinc cthvl on acetone chloride. tablet-* containing tho Le x Julta Muni - 

Heptarchy (irom Ok. i vra, seven, and < tpahs of 45 b.c. for tho regulation of tho 
*f>xv, kingdom), name given to the seven municipal institutions of the ins. through - 
kingdoms, Kent, 15. Anglia, Hus-cx, out Italy, wcie discovered on this -dte. 
Wessex, Northumhiia, Mercia, and Essex, ■ (3) II. Minna, mi the S. coast of Sftrily, 
comprising Saxon England. Thev were at the mouth of the It. Halyeus, between 
not contemporaneously distinct and hide- Agrigeutum and Seliuus. It appears to 
pendent kingdoms, but at some thru nave been ft eolouy of Selinus, at first 
between tho fifth and ninth centuries thev 1 bearing the name of Minna, but was 
each hail a separate existence. At the , seized by Kuryleon, a Spartan, who gave it 
beginning of tho ninth century, Wessex, the name of H. It was occupied by tlic 
under King Egbert, been me the strongest, ( ai thaginian geu., llatino, in 280 B.C., and 
and absorbed the other kingdoms. m 250 was tho scene of the defeat of the 

HeptaU acIi k «<i*t Ok. «irr«, seven and Punic fleet, and appears to have been one 
■jn»*us, hookh word applied to the first () f the prin. naval stations of the C.ir- 
soven hooks of t ho Bible, i-. formed on t he thaginians in Siell> . Jt was still flourish- 
analogy of Pentateuch. It is spcoallv mg iu C icero’s time and is last mentioned 
used to designate on A.-S. trails, of them I l»v Ptolemy. (4) Tn. on tho confines be- 
books and tho book of Job. mudo in the | tween Caiia and Ionia at the toot of Mt. 
tenth century, copies of which are in the tad inns In its neighbourhood was a 
Brit. Museum and the Bodleian Li bran . j cave containing the tomb of Endyinion. 

Heptoic Acids, acids belonging to the r>) //. pnntiea , on tliw coast of Phrygia, 
fattv series, having seven carbon atom- situated t< little to the N. or the H. Lycu*» 
lCrlIiiO|). Tho only important one is 1 It h.id two exicljent hai hour's, ami was for 
the normal heptoic acid, or oenantlivloi J a long time in a high degteo of piospeiity, 
acid, a colourless oily faintly smelling maintaining a very pi eminent place among 
liquid, obtaim d by the oxidation oi 1 tho Gk. colonics in those parts. Its de- 
ocnauthol or normal hopty l alcohol. The < lino dated from about 54 B.c., when it 
oonanthol is obtained bv distilling castor was partly destroyed by Aurelius Cotta 
oil. under reduced pren-uro «ud fraction - 1 in the Rom. u«u-* against Mithridfttos. 
ating tho prod ut i. I (8) Small tn. on the roust of Syria, to the 

Hera, in Ok. mythology the queen ol N. of Lftodicoa-«n!-Maio. Sov. gmvos rut 
Heaven, daughter of Cronus and Hho.i. m rock and pfoi of marble pillars etc., 
and sister and wife of Zeus. Equivalent lmvo been found ncro. n) Tn. on tho 
to tho Horn. .1 «mo. she shared tho powm < oust of .TCoUs, opposite to Ilocatoiuiesi. 
of her husband and had authority over Hie , i») Tn. in Gallia Xarbonensis which is 
atmosphere, hei handmaid* bring li> * mentioned in the hi-.t.of Pliny. (9) Name 
Ilortp, or goddt -sv*s of the season*, and soinotJinoA given to tie tn. of Periuthus. 
Iris, goddess of the rainbow. She is re- 1 (10) H. I.pnctsfts, chief tn. of the prov. of 
presented as being tho moRt majestic of t I'pper Macedonia, situated at tho foot of 
all goddesses, and as the spotless and in j the Canrl avian Mts. (11) H. Sinlica, the 
corruptible wife of the king of Heaven, prin. tn. of "-intieo, a dist. on tho r. b. of 
8he was tho mother of UoplucHtnn, An-, tlio Strjnum, in Thracian Macedonia. 
Hebe, and Uitiiyia, and was the only law Demotiius, son of Pldlip V. of Macedonia, 
ful wife in tho Olympian court, lienee »h< was murdered line. (12) II. Travhinia, 
was regarded ns the stern protectress ot tn. in tho plain of Mt. GSta, a little \V. of 
honourable mm riage. biie was vvoraliippcd Thermopy lu\ founded about 426 B.c, by 
throughout Greece, but Uio Peloponnesus tlio Spartans. It was besieged by tlie 
was probably the earliest sent of her w or- Rom. consul. Glnbrio, in J 5)1 b.c.. after 
ship, and duriug the If omerie period A rgo-. tho defeat of Autiochua at Thermopylae. 
Myeente, and Sparta were her favourite Heraoleitus more generally Heraclitus 
seats. Tho oudkoo was sacred to her as (Gk. Tipa«A<trov), of Ephesus, surnamed 
the messenger of spring (the season iti 4’vmm, son of Hiyson, a Gk. philosophic, 
which she wedded Zous), as well as the who Hved from about 535-475 B.c., duriug 
peacock and crow, and among fruits the the time of the first Persian domination 
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over his native city. Ho appears to have 
travelled in his youth, and on his loturn 
to Ephesus was offered the chief magis- 
tracy, which, howover, ho refused, like- 
wise declining an invitation of Darius to 
visit his court, in order that he might live 
in retirement. His later years wore 
devoted to his great philosophical work 
On Nature , in which he asserts that 
everything is in a state of eternal flux 
(IIpaxXttTO? 4>v<rtitos iravra pet), 80 that nothing 
can escano final destruction, not even the 
gods, and that the ultimate principle Into 
which all existence is resolvable is fire. 
That fire changes continually to water, 
and then into earth, and that the earth 
changes back again to water, and the 
water to fire. Thus, then, is the world 
evolved by a natural operation from fire 
which is also the human life and soul, and 
there lore rational, an intelligence which 
guides the whole universe. .Spongier de- 
rived from H. the idea of change as con- 
tinuous and rhythmic, as never-ceasing 
yet exhibiting a definite pattern. It was 
not, however, the assertion of the reality 
of change which led Justin Martyr to 
speak of H. as a Christian before Christ. 
It was rather the discovery of rhythm or 
pattern in the process of change that 
appealed. H., having introduced into 
Gk. philosophy the term logos, (with 
which the Fourth Gospel opens), Justin 
Martyr confidently asserts. 4 They who 
have lived in company with the Logos 
were Christians, even if they were ac- 
counted atheists ; and such, among the 
Gks. were Socrates and Hornclcitos.* See 
J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (chap, 
iii.), 1892 : rf. J. Adam, Religious 
Teachers of Greece , 1908 : aUo G. O. 
Griffith, Interpretations of Reality, 1946. 

Heracles, see Hercut.ks. 

Heraclian, or Heraolianus, one of the 
officers of the Emperor Honorius, to whom 
he rendered good service during* the in- 
vasion of Italv by Alaric and the usurpa- 
tion of Attalus. He revolted against 
Honorius in 412 and, proclaiming himself 
emperor, collected ships for the invasion 
of Italy. This he accomplished in a.d. 
413, but was defeated and put to death. 
He is said to nave murdered Stillcho in 
a.d. 408. 

Heraclidee ('HpanAf I6 au), patronymic from 
Heracles, and consequently given to all 
his descendants, but more especially to 
those who invaded and took possession of 
the Peloponnesus. It hod been willed by 
Zeus that Heracles should rule over the 
empire of Perseus, but owing to a trick 
of Hera’s, Eurystheus had taken first 
place, Heracles becoming his sonant. 
After the death ol the latter, however, his 
sons asserted their claims, and being led 
by Hylius, the son of the hero by Deinnira, 
they invaded the Peloponnesus to take 
possession of the countries acquired by 
their ancestor. They were at first un- 
successful, but finally conquered Argos, 
Mensenla, and Sparta, and estab. them- 
selves there. 

Heraclitus, see Hen a cleit us. 

Heraolius Rom. emperor 

of the E. reigned from a.d. 610-641. He 
waa the son of Heraolius the Elder, 


govoruor-gen. of Afrloa, and was bom In 
Cappadocia about 575. In CIO he was 
sent by his father against Fhocas, who hod 
usurped the throne of Constantinople, 
conquered him, and was elected emperor 
by the people. He found himself in a 
difficult position, for E. empire was then 
in a miserable Btate, but he managed to 
get rid of the Avars in 619, and turned hie 
attention against the Persians. The war 
which had broken out in 603 between 
Phoeas and tho Persian king was still 
raging, and in 616 Egypt fell into the 
hands of tho Persians, so that Constanti- 
nople was deprived of its com supply. 
Added to this, Constantinople, too, fell 
into the hands of the Persians the same 
year. H. waited his opportunity, got 
ready an army, and commanding Ills 
troops in person, fought sev. battles 
against tho Persians which resulted In the 
reconquost of Syria and Jerusalem, an 
achievement which seemed at the time 
impossible. Hut his glory w r os of short 
duration, and before he died, Syria, 
Palestine, Jerusalem, Mesopotamia, and 
Egypt cume under the dominion of tho 
caliphs, H. apparently doing nothing to 
prevent this. 

Hereeum, temple of Hera, situated be- 
tween Argos and Mvccnie, and, according 
to btrabo, the joint sanctuary for both 
these tna. until tho fifth century, when 
Argos vanquished tho Mycenteans. In 
423 b.o. the old temple was burnt down, 
and the Argivos erected u new one built 
by Eupolemos, in which was placed the 
great gold and ivory statue of Hera, by 
tho sculptor Polyclitus. Excavations 
were made by tho Amer. Arch too logical 
Institute and School of Athene, 1892-95. 

Heraklion, (l) prov. of Crete, Greece, 
bituated in the centre of the Is. Pop. 
162,900. (2) (\ip. of the above, now 

known as Candia (q.r.). 

Herald, officer of the Royal Household, 
who acted, and on certain occasions still 
acta, as messenger between sovereigns and 
is ent rusted with tho management of state 
ceremonial and who formerly superin- 
tended jousts, tournaments, and other 
public ceremonies and supervised coat 
armour. He was attended by ‘ pur- 
suivants/ who were learning the duties of 
tho H. Tho chief of the Hs. acquired the 
title of * King of Arms,* and in England 
in the reign of Edward III. thore were two 
kings of arms, Norroy und Surrey, but in 
Henry V.*s» reign a new king of arms was 
instituted called * Garter King of Arms/ 
and he, together with the othor kings of 
arms and Hs., was in receipt of certain 
fees connected with public ceremonials 
and creations of peers. Tho Eng. kings 
of arms and heralds are under the control 
of the eai 1 Marshal and still carry out state 
ceremonial such os tho Coronation. In 
1483 Richard III. incorporated the Hs. 
into a college known as the Heralds* Col- 
lege or College of Arms, which still exists, 
and tho buslnosH transacted by this 
Institution Is wholly connected with the 
tracing of gon eulogies and the granting of 
armorial hearings. The Scottish heralds 
were never under the Soots Earl Marisohal. 
They constitute the * Court of the Lord 
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Lyon/ whose origin is lost In antiquity. 1 
It Is one of the public courts of Scotland, is 
situated in H. M. Register House, Edin- 
burgh, and deals with the heraldry, 

g inealogy, and state ceremonial of that 
ngdom. 

In anct. Greece the H. (*vp v £)> whoso 
person was inviolable, was of great im- 
portance. He summoned the assemblies 
of the people, at which he maintained 
order and silence, proclaimed war, and 
assisted at public banquets and sacrifices. 
So, too, in Romo the - Appari tores.' whoso 
duties were similar to those of the Gk. 
Kjpvi, and the ‘ Fetinlcs/ a special class 
chosen from the most distinguished 
families who managed the settlement of 
war and peace, wore hold in high esteem : 
only the * Priccones/ who acted as 4 criers 
of publio sales, etc,, wero despised. 

Heraldry. The term originally denoted 
the knowledge and business of the herald, 
but it is now almost invariably applied 
to the science of armorial bear! ngs. It has 
long borne this moaning, having sup- 

8 Ian ted the earlier name of armory. We 
nd evidences of the use of some badge or 
sign to mark off a tribe, family, or indi- 
vidual, in the oarliest days, and in all 
parts of the world. Homer and ACschyhn 
describe the devices which the heroes bore 
on their shields, and antique vases of 
classical times show many such. Bui 
H., in its ic-'li.n mvI sense of hereditary 
armorial symbols, was a later develop- 
ment than was once thought. The 
Bayeux Tapestry, though It shows devices 
on the shields of the knights, proves also 
that these devices were not armorial hear- 
ings in the later sense, for, in different 
parts of the tapestry, the same knight is 
represented with different devices. The 
mixture of nations caused by the Crusades 
must naturally have brought about a more- 
regular system of insignia, and it Is in the 
twelfth century that wo must place the 
estab. of H. Tlio striking featuro is the 
way in which tho science spread through* 
out Kuropo within a few years of its in- 
ception. It instantly and adequately 
filled the need, so pressing in illiterate 
days, of a simple system for Identification 
of those occupying positions in public life. 
Its use in civil aud domestic lifo, both for 
decoration and, especially, for legal pur- 
poses on seals, for authentication of deeds, 
had more to do with its popularity than 
use in warfare. No effective substitute for 
It has ever boon invented. The misuse of 
another's arms was treated as equivalent 
to forgery, so in order to be certain oi 
acting correctly, it became the practice to 
consult the heralds, who wore responsible 
for seeing that arms and banners displayed 
In the Royal Army wero correct and known 
to the commanders. Identification of 
the unit in a feudal army depended solely 
on these devices. Early feudal magnates 
conferred arms on their vassals, usualh 
based on their own arms ; but, in cases of 
dispute, a grant from the king naturally 
prevailed over a grant from any subject, 
so the theory followed that valid arms 
must originate In a grant from the Grown, 
which exacted fees, as on every other 
description of Royal grant. 


The prestige attaching to armorial 
bearings lies in the recognition that a 
grant of arms infers a grant of 4 nobility/ 
(in the continental sense), i.e. gentility, in 
Britain. It has been questioned whether 
arms necessarily connote gentility in 
England, but in Scotland non-gentle 
people are expressly forbidden to bear 
arms at all. At the time heraldry arose, 
nobles alone required or had the oppor- 
tunity of using arms. When a man ac- 
quired a feudal fief, or other publio posi- 
tion, he received arms as a matter of 
course. Corporate bodies and oities were 
''oon by analogy held to be persons who 
either were, or could be, ennobled by 
giants of arms, and nowadays corporate 
heraldry Is most important, because these 
bodies are very jealous of any infringe- 
ment of their heraldic rights. Early 
bearings wero simple In character, and 
wero generally chosen so that they might 
suggest the name of the bearer. The 
castle of Castile and the bear of Berne are 
well -known examples. The heraldic move- 
ment started In France and Germany, and 
*-oon spread to Britain and the rest of 
Europe. In England it developed rapidly 
timing the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, reaching its climax in tho reign of 
Edward III. In the nineteenth century a 
revival commenced, and the historic, 
•-ciontific, and artistic importance of 
heraldry was realised. It has onco more 
utiained a level worthy of the esteem in 
which it was hold in tho Middle Ages. 

Heraldry Is still a living science, and in 
England tho Heralds' College (i.e. the 
Royal Officers of Anns incorporated in 
14 S3) continues to exercise its functions. 
Garter King of Arm* is at tho head of the 
College, and, under the control of the earl 
Marshal, makes fresh grants of arms (£77 
upwards) and records pedigrees. In Eng- 
land it has been difficult to enforce the 
law, since tho Registers of the College are 
private, and the officers remunerated from 
a div. of tho fees. In {Scotland and N. 
Ireland, the kings of Arms are salaried 
ollicials, and tho fees are collected for 
H.M. Trenail rv n= part of the Inland 
Revenue. Ulster King of Anns formerly 
‘ Principal Herald of All li eland,' is now 
incorporated with Norroy, King of Arms 
of England. In Scotland, heraldy has 
assumed a more important standing than 
in any other nation, largely owing to the 
clan system, with its veneration for 
lineage and kinship (see Lyon Kino of 
Arms). 

In 1672, all older registers were super- 
seded by tho ‘ Public Register of All 
Arms and Bearings in Scotland/ in which 
nil existing a mis were orderod to bo 
registered within a year, as well as future 
grants. Tho striking feature of Scots 
heraldry is that there are relatively few 
surnames in Scotland, and therefore com- 
paratively few busic coats df arms. The 
science has largely developed by differenc- 
ing these basic arms for the numerous off- 
shoots from tho moiu lines of dons and 
families. These * matriculations ' are 
registered at lower fees on proof of the 
relationship. If this cannot be estab.. 
Letters Patent (£48 upwards) are Issued. 
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FIG* I TIIL SHIFT D AMJ ITS P \JR1 > 


Ihe Shuld anti tlb fnutb It diffctt tit 
periods the escutcheon oi shle hi on w Inc h 
in a coat of amis tin charge m placed 
has varied considerably in «hap< The 
simplest form and thn* most t nnmonlv 
used is shown In Mr I (No 1 ( nmpbell) 
Those shields wen often pin tel at an 
angle, as in \o 2 (Hnj; of Btmersvdc), 
when surmounted b> a helmet oi crest 
This position Is known is conch and is 
much the most uithtir It is tb\t used 
in the st dlpl it* s of tlie knights of tho 
Garter and tho Till tit and ts tlu mtiual 
ingle at which a shit Id hung fiom its 
gum* or strop In later times n u florid 
forniR were used, Midi as me iff re entod 
m Ne» 3 (forte sene) such shulels are of 
the late fourteenth or fifteenth < nturv 
and their somewhat bpiuro si ape i« 
noticeable In the sixte t nib a tiny an 
even moie floiid but hvnumtii il tvpo 
No 4 (Stewart) lieeanie popul u Ihe 
notch on the dexter <hnf of No > xepro 
seats the Hum icst V widening of the 
base of tie shit Id be cunt mossary as 
quarterir g b< ime inoio t on me n 

Bla n — In ordti tin* coats f ums 
may l< qul 1 lv and aceui rtelv dtsnibed 
or as it is t hni ally tailed lli/onecl, 
ditTeient iumr« bint been given to tho 
difToient pails ef tho wentr be on The 
points thr s n un 1 it ei as follows ( I* ig II) 
A la tlie daxte r e hirf point Ji the sinister 
chief ( tho mi lib chief IJ the \te i 
base 1 the sirn tti hist 1 tie n 1 Idle 
base (f the hoi >ui i olnt H ihe 1 sse> 

S oint Ter these wc nm add 1 the i oui 

nl of navel poir t k the de\tci il tnk 
and L, the sinister flank Tin uppu pait 
of the escutcheon Is known as the e nlrf 
tho lower os t Te <> • J he elt \t e i ( r Ight) 
and sinister (left) sides of tho e scute boon 
ore named in rej lion to the wtnrei not 
from tho viewpoint of the spectator 
Tinctures — lh» surface of the escut 
oheon on which a charge is placed is 
tanned the field and coats of arms are 
distinguished not only by their cu&rges, 
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I JQ II BLAZON 


but riser by tilt colour of this fit Id Thin 
is tetlmlenllv ternu J the lint tine of tho 
field, and mav it pie si lit l met il i colour 
oi i fur The nanu s ot tin se m domed 
from Noinun lr is is most if the her 
aldic nomcnel iturc Ihe metals an two 
in numbei ()i (gol 1) and \rg< nt (silver) 
Phev are lepresuiTtel hi engravings tho 
utu hy dots end the otlie i I y a plain held 
(s^e 1 ig III No l and 2) There aro 
five r do irs vi/ V/ure (blue) represented 
in ciiRiavin- b\ horizontal hutt hing 
Units (led) ici use nted by peipe ndieular 
hate ling sab! (black) bv pcipcndic ular 
anl honzontal hatching*! erossng ouh 
other \ert (green) shown by diagonal 
lints drawn tiom dexter chief to sinister 
bast Purport (ifffrplo) re nrc suited by 
diagonal hate ling from sinister chief to 
hxter b i-e Jlcse turns aro also nseel 
to dcbcrlbe tbt lmigos if tho charge ia 
represented in its natural eolnu none of 
the st ronveutiei il tinctures bung used, 
it Is said to bo prn[ t r 1 lght iurs are also 
used as tinctures tor fit Ids 1 rniion ia 
n pie stilted h> bin k mails resembling 
those of the fu it » If on i wl lie ground 
\ ah is said to h« eh mid fiom the fur of a 
sq un rtl it is m resented b> conveu 

tiona) bells annnged m horizontal rows 
os Hhown in 1 ig Hi (No 9) It is a 
strict rule of il that a colour must not 
be set upon anetlei but only upon a 
metal or n fur Hus i om < f the prime 
ndcs of tho sclent t vet it bn* sometimes 
Lueii violated de ignedty, in order to 
honour a grunt by di awing itte ntion to it 
■such i broach of the niltip was permitted 
to the Mnntinoicur'Vh ^ho assumed a 
sllvt r e re>ss upon a g ride n fie Id in oidai to 
cmphOHlze that tilth > wa$ the first family 
in Gaul to become Christ inn andsjmiliuly 
brea* h on behalf of Jojin Codungton, 
standard bearer to the king at Aglncourt 
Ditisuns of fit Id * - Jbiflds aie divided 
m numerous ways so tl*at the different 
part* may have difUroiflb tinctuns and 
perhaps bear different charge s A shield 
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FIU. III. TINCTURES 


divided as ill Fit?. TV, No. 1 is said to ho 
divides! por pale, and is described as purtv. 
A palo i* a pcrpendb'ular strin (see hflou ). 
and an escutcheon bearing ifireo pales oi 
one tincture upon a field of another tinc- 
Inio, mukint? ^i\ pales in all, is bia/omsi 
as paly. Other methods of ditiding .1 
shield are also shown in Fig. IV. \o *2 
represent" a div. per fosse : No. 3, pci 
bend; No 1. f t * ross or quarterly : No. 
/», per Sciltno: No. fi, per chevron. \ 
f|n<irtered shield has sometimes one or more 
of its di\s. again quartered, and is dc- 
«( 'Tilled as countcrqiinrtered or quarter 1> - 
quartered. Th«* largo dies, are thou 
known as tin (frond Quarters. Thus in 
No. 7, the top right and bottom left are 
oountorqmirtored. the other dlvs. beinpr 
pram! quart<*rs. 

Ordinarus The titlo ordinaries 
given to certain of the earliest devices <»1 
H. They are marked by simplicity oi 
form and arc generally formed with 
straight linos. Occasionally they appeal 


.done, but more eommonlv llicv appear in 
loinbination with some other figures, or 
ov tliembclves charged. The < hief lior- 
aldic ordinaries are eight In number, but 
pinnv of them have diminutive forms. 
( I ) The Chief is the upper part of the 
"ldeld marked ml bv a line of div. A' cord- 
on? to heraldic books, the part marked olf 
should bo one-third of the lciu?tb of the 
-bfcld, hut in practice the width varies, 
bv mg made larger if the ehief is charged, 
\ diminutive form ot the chief is the Fillet, 
vvhieh should occupy one-fourth of the 
rhief. (*2) The Fess is a hoilzontal band 
«o ross the eentro of the shield occupying 
onc-tldrd of the depth, though it and the 
pale, which "honld also occupy a tliiid of 
the whole space, actually vary, ns docs 
the chief. (3) The Pale has already been 
explained as a vertit al band in the centre 
! ol the field. It is not common. (4) The 
Ciostf appears in numerous forms, of 
which the best known an* those which 
appear in the Union Jack. The study of 
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the cross in H. is complicated by the (act 
that many of the forms have themselves 
undergone much adaptation In different 
times and under different hands. The 
cross should occupy ono-fiftli of tho field 
unless charged, when it occupies one- 
third. (5) The Bend is a band crossing 
the shield from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base. It occupies ono-fifth of the 
field unless charged, when it fills one-third. 
The bend sometimes appears over other 
charges and in a narrower form, sometimes 
called tho Boston, it was commonly 
placed over the arms of a younger son. 
There is no such thing as a * bar-sinister * 
in heraldry, but a baston-sinister is one 
of the marks used to indicate illegitimacy 
— usually in the case of royal bastards. 
All charges placed on a bend arc put bond- 
wise, that is to say, they aro slanted at the 
same angle as tho bend. Tho last instance 
of the baton sinister occurred as late os tho 
nineteenth century, in the arms of the 
earl of Munster. Modern H. has adopted 
another device in its place — the bordure 
wavy — to denote bastardy In England ; 
while in Scotland it is denoted by tho 
bordure company. In England alone the 
lesson is driven home by means of a 
bendlet sinister wavy, or a pallet wavy, 
on the crest. (6) The ChovTon is formed 
from two bands starting respectively 
from dexter and sinister base and coming 
together about the honour point. It 
should occupy one-fifth of the field. 

(7) The Pile fa a triangular wedge-shaped 
figure generally commencing at the 
middle cMef and tapeiing downwards. 

(8) The Quarter is formed of tin* first 
quarter of the shiold cut off b> lines, it is 
now very uncommon, having been sup- 

lanted by the canton, which is smaller 

ut of the same form. Other ordinaries 
are the Sootcheon .or shield used as a 
charge : tin* Treasure, a narrow border 
which follows tho edge of tho field (in 
Scotland a double Treasure Floury 
Uounterfleury is a high honour and never 
granted except by Royal Warrant, being 
part of tho Scots Royal Arms) ; tho 
Bordure, a border marked of a different 
tincture from the shield Itself; the 
^launches, formed by the two sides of the 
shield cut off by curved lines ; the Fret, 
formed by diagonal lines crossing or Inter- 
lacing. A held entirely covered by a fret 
is described us f rutty. A gyronuy field 
is oue divided both per tease and per sal- 
tire. The Lozenge has on elongated form 
termed the fu.-il. Billets aro oblongs set 
vertically. Roundels may bo considered 
together with the ordinaries. Tlio\ con- 
sist of disks or balls of vurious colours ; 
they have received different names ac- 
cording to the colours. Thus the bezant 
is or ; tho plate, argent ; tho hurte, 
azure ; tlic torteau, gules ; the pellet, 
sable ; anil the pomme, vert. The first 
two of theso and tho fountain, which is n 
roundel divided horizontally by wavy 
lines, are represented as fiat, but tin* 
others are 'shaded to appear spherical. 
The ring or annclet fa also a common 
charge. 

Common charges . — Under this head are 
grouped representations of animals, birds. 


monsters, trees, plants, etc., and all com- 
mon objects. The charges aro described 
according to tho position or condition of 
the charge represented. Tho lion, in par- 
ticular, being tho most popular beast In 
medieval II., is found in many positions. 
Thus it is described as a lion rampant, 
rampant gardant, rampant regardant, 
passant gardant, salient, sejant, couchant, 
etc. Wo havo also such forms as the de- 
miliou and the lion’s head erased. Other 
common charges aro tho stag, leopard, 
eagle, dolphin, griffin, escallop, rose, fleur- 
de-lys, estoile (star), and various kinds of 
trees. The demi-llon, ilemi-man, demi-rose, 
etc., show tho figure couped or cut off in 
the middle. 

Differencing . — The undifforeneed arms, 
i.e. the whole coat, is borne only by one 
person, and fa by him handed on to Ids 
heir. Until he succeeds lo the uudiffer- 
enced coat-of-arms, the heir wears it with 
some difference, the commonest being the 
addition of a label. Younger sons also 
differenced the paternal arras, and thfa 
was done In vaiious ways, sometimes by a 
change of tincture, or by the imposition of 
a bend, or by surrounding tlic arms with 
a bordure. 

Marshalling . — To marshal arms means 
to combine sov. Independent coats on one 
shield, and is used chiefly to denote mar- 
riage, or tho representation of othui 
families through heiresses. At first, n 
woman used the mi differenced arms of her 
father, and the -liields of husband and w lb* 
were placed side by side, termed ueeollee 
Later on, they used one shield, divided 
per pale down the centre, the husband’- 
arms being placed in the dextoi half of tin* 
shield, the wife’s In the sinister half. 
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FIG. V. ARMS OF QCKEV mAfir.T.LA 


Official anus, such as those of Eng. 
bishops and certain high officials, are also 
impaled with the family arms of the pre- 
late or officer. In this case, the official 
arms are on the blntotof. The practice of 
quartering becurno common in the four- 
teenth century. When a man married an 
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heiress, or Inherited arms from an heiress and the name of no colour is repeated if 
mother, it was often desirable or necessary it can be avoided. Thus the arms of 
to display both coats, and where a family Robert de Ohandos, differenced with 
had married successive heiresses, it was mullets as a mark of cadenoy are shown.ln 
convenient to divide the shield in four or No. 2 of Fig?. VI. These are blazoned, 
more dive., and put the arms of the sue- * or a pile grilles charged with three mullets 
cessive heiresses in each. Quarters are of six points cold between as many others 
numbered: (I) Dexter chief ; (2) sinister of the second/ The ordinary, however, 
chief ; (3) Dexter base ; (4) sinister base. Is named last If it surmounts another 
Tf it is necessary to quarter many arms, charge. When a bend or fosse crosses a 
the shield is divided into more compart- field of two tinctures, it is often counter- 
ments by vertical lines, but the dlvs. are changed, i.e. the colour of the bend, etc., 
still called by the samo name. In Eng- is reversed as it crosses the field. This can 
land, tho shield may bo divided into any ho seen from the arms borne by the poet 
number of quartering^, but in Scotland a Chaucer (No. 3), * per pale, argent and 
shield can only have four quartering, gules, a bend counterchanged/ 

Scots quartering added requires a rc- The Helmet . — Abovo the shield Is set a 
matriculation. An early example of helmet : gold with grills, for sovereigns ; 
quartered arms may be soon in those of silver with grills, for peers : steel with 
Isabella, wife of Edward II., who boro in open visor for knights and baronets ; 
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FIO. VI. ARMS OF ODINGSELES, ROBERT DE CHANDOS, AND OHAUCER 


the four quarters tho arms of England, steel with closed visor for esquires ami 
France, Navarre, and Champagne (sec gentlemen. The Royal Helmet is always 
Fig. V.). A husband may always impale bhown full face and affronts. In England 
his wife’s arms, whether she is an heiress there are seventeenth-century rules that 
or not, but in England the practice has peers, • esquires/ and gentlemen's helmets 
arisen of depicting the arms of an heiress must be shown in profile, knights* and 
wife upon an inoscutehcon of pretence, baronets' full face. In Scotland, pro- 
viz. a small shield in the middle of the vided the correct type of helmet is dis* 
husband's shield. Tho arms upon the played, it may bo shown at whatever 
incNcutcheon become a quartering in the angle best suits the crest, 
next generation. To mitigate tho heat of the sun upon a 

Blazoning . — To blazon a cont-of-arms helmet, it wus co\ered by a cloth cap. 
Is to describe it accurately so that it could j w hich became jagged in battle, and in this 
be reproduced by anyoue having a know- form is known tvs the mantling or lambre- 
ledge of II. Resides tho conventional 1 quin. Its lining is tho colour of the prim 
terms of which the most important ha\o ‘ metal * of the shield, its outside the 
been explained above, there aro certain prin. ‘ colour/ but peers* mantlings are 
other conventions to bo observed, chiefly lined ermine, and in Scotland are crimson 
as regards tho order. First is named tho outside. At the joint between the m ant- 
field, in one word if it bo of one tincture, hng and the crest Is a twisted skein of silk 
Jf it be a quartered held, the tinctures arc of the prin. colour and metal of the arms, 
named in order, preceded by the manner termed the wreath, or torso. Above this 
of partition. Then follow the charges, tin' is the crest, which originated in a fan or 
most Important being named first. It a plume of feathers, but m thQ fifteenth and 
charge Is in any position other than the sixteenth centuries developed into a 
centre of the field its position is described, weighty device moulded out of leather or 
Thus Odingsclos boro the arms depicted in wood, more frequently used at tourna- 
Flg. VI. No. 1, which are blazoned os ments and ceremonial than in warfare. 
‘ argent a fosse gules with a molet gules in * Horaldio stationers * invariably draw 
the quarter/ Sometimes the ordinary is the helmet and orest much too small In re- 
itself blazoned. Repetition is avoided, latlon to the shield, the actual proportions 
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as used and drawn in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries will be seen in 
F jg. I., No. 2. 

Supporter*. — Peers, and in Scotland 
chiefs of clans and a few others, are 
entitled to have their shield and helmet 
supported by two creatures (usually 
human beings or animals). These are 
considered. a high honour, granted ouly in 
exceptional circumstances, and they de- 
scend to the peer or chief only for the time 
being, and not to the younger sons. 
Wives and widows of the peer or chief 
may use them, hut not daughters. Tn 
Scotland they are borne also hv the son 
and heir to whom they will eventually 
pass. Sometimes they pass to an helrcvs 
of entail in Scotland. 

Royal Arms. — These ‘ensigns of 
sovereignty,’ or ‘ symbols of public 
aiitliorit> arc governed hi difterent rules 
from other arms. They do not pass by 
succession, even to younger sons of the 
sovereign, Hindi princes each receiving 
specially difleroneod yersioin by Royal 
Warrants d’rm *d to the 1 arl Marshal 
or the Lord Lyon. Where a king suc- 
ceeds to the sovereignty of more than one 
state, a quartered royal noat-of-arms 
results. Thus, the Brit, Royal Arms now 
include quarters representing the so\e- 
reignty of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Until 1800. the kings of England claimed 
to be, and styled tliem-ehe^. kings of 
France, and therefore qua i feral ihe Fr. 
lilies. iTom 1714 until 1837, the Brit. 
Sovereign was also king of ITano\er, the 
arms of which wero placed on an escut- 
cheon, but under the Salic haw that 
kingdom did not pass to Queen Victoria, 
and accordingly the arms of llnrmcr wore 
dropped. The Prince of Walls boors the 
Royal Arms, differenced by a label as heir 
apparent, and with an escutcheon of the 
arms of the prineipalfty of Wales. The 
Royal Arms of each woven ign stato 
indicate the public authority of its ruler ; 
that is, the three leopards of England, the 
treasured lion rampant of Scotland, and 
the blue field and gdlden harp o f Ireland, 
Wdioate the public authority of the ruling 
power, within each state ; thf* National 
Flags fSt. George’s Cross for England, St. 
Andrew's CrohS for Scotland, St. Patrick’s 
Cross, a green flag with a golden harp, lor 
Ireland) indicate national ideutitv. simi- 
larly, the quartered Royal ‘ Standard,’ 
properly Banner, is the insignia of the 
ruling authority — the Crown, in Great 
Britain ; the joined crosses, or Union 
Jack, the national flag, indicating Brit, 
national identity 

Heraldic Flow . — Armorial ben lings 
were not confined to the shield or tabard 
worn over the armour, which wus the 
literal ‘ con t-of -arras * often seen on a net. 
sepulchral brasses, but were also u«ed in 
flags or banners, a term which refer > to a 
rectangular flag displaying the con t -of- 
arrns, whilst pennons and standards are 
long, pointed flags usually displaying the 
bodge and motto only. 

use of Heraldry.— Heraldry is used in 
almost every conceivable way. In archi- 
tecture, stained windows, and carvJng in 
wood and stone, and on furniture, book- 


plates, book stamps, silver-plate, seals, 
and signet rings, stamped or tooled 
leatherwork. 

Inland Revenue. — Tn Great Britain 
there is an ann. duty of one guinea for use 
of armorial bearings, two guineas for use 
on a vehicle. Payment of these duties 
docs not give the right to appropriate a 
coat-of-arms, and is equivalent merely to 
a licence to keep a dog, gun. or motor. A 
coat-of-arms must be obtained through 
Garter, Lyon, or Ulster, and in Scotland 
pavment of the ann. duty is no defence Jn 
a prosecution for use of unregistered arms. 
See also und* r Lord Lyon Kino ok Armh. 
See J. Balfour Paul, Heraldry in Relation 
to Scottish History ansi Art, 1899 ; A. O. 
Fox-l)avies, The Art of lUraMry , 1905, 
and Compute Guide to Heraldry, 1925 ; 
Mr W. ht. John llopo. Heraldry for 
Craftsmen and ffesiymrs, 1‘Mii, ; J. JJ. 
Kto\cnJon, JIrraldri / m Scotland, 191 i; 
W . E w a Id, S if yell. and(, 1 9 li ; O. W. 
Scott Giles, The Roman ff of Heraldry, 
1929, Civic Heraldry, 19.53, and Shake- 
speare's Heraldry, J'U9 ; P. I.. Ualbreuth, 
Papal Heraldry, 1930 ; A. Wagner, 
Heralds and Iltraldm , 19:58 : C. and A. 
f.y in h-KoUinsou. hdtlliyilde Heraldry , 
to 18 : (JiNfii’s JCnciy lopaedta of the Lav'# 
of SctdJand. 

Heralds' College, or College of Arms, 
corporation founded by Bit bard 111. in 
1 1 83. It is presided over bv the Earl 
Marshal (whose ollire Is hereditary in flic 
inmilv of Mio duke of XnrfolK), and con- 
sists of the Garter, J’rln. king of Arm t of 
England ; (Mnrenccux, king of Arms S. 
of Trent; Xorroj , king of Arms N. of 
Trent who now also hold, the office of 
I’Mcr King of Ann-. : tie* In raids named 
Chester, Windsor, Lancaster, itichmond, 
\oiL, and Somerset; and lour pursui- 
vants, Bluemantle, Portcullis, Rouge 
Prugon, and Rouge t’roix. They at first 
resided at ( 'old-liHrinmu , or Pulteuey ’s Inn, 
in tlio par. of Ail Munts, Imt in I >54 Queen 
Mary gavo them a buildihg opposite St. 
Benet's, which was rebuilt after being 
burnt down in 1 (>(>«>. The hern Uls -ext ra- 
ordiuary appointed by the <, royyn arc uot 
members of the li. <J. The 11. <\ has no 
jurisdiction in Ireland, when* i Mor king 
of Arms controls heraldry, nor in Scotland 
whose heraldry is under control of tbo 
Lord Lyon king of Arms (q.r.). 

Herat, 1 1 ) fort, ami second largest city 
of Afghanistan, in the prov. of H., on the 
H. Hcri Bud, about 410 n». W. of Kabul. 
Tt is situated in a \ alley about 120 m. long 
by 12 m. yvide, and is built on an artificial 
mound nearly I in. sq. and >'> ft. iu height. 
It was for a long time the cap. of the 
extensive empire t tiled by the descendants 
of Timur ; but it<- chief Importance now 
lies in its strategic position. being regarded 
as the gateway to Afghanistan and India. 
The manufs. includo slgc, leather, and 
■woollen goods, and carpel?*. Oil has been 
found in the y icinity* Pop. 85,000. 
(2) Prov. of N.W. Afghanistan, pop. 
770,000. 7 

H6rault : (1) dept, in t£he S. of France, 
forming the N.W. coast of the gulf of 
Lyons. The surface of the dept. Is varied. 
From the sandy shore of the Mediterranean 
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rise two hills, the Pilier do iSaint-Olair and 
Saint-Loup, and behind this sandy tract 
lies a series of pools (flangs), and behind 
these again plains and bills. The rivs. 
are the Aude, the Orb, and the Hdrnult. 
The dept, is especially famons for its wine, 
one-third of its surface being planted with 
vines, but wheat and oats aro also grown. 
Fruit trees, too, nourish, but especially 
mulberries, olives, and chestnuts, and silk- 
worms are reared. There is eonxldi rablo 
mineral wealth, coal, iron, copper, and 
sea-salt being found in large quantities. 
The chief lnonufs. aro coarse cloths, 
brandy, soap. The dept, is divided into 
the 3 arrons. of Montpellier, Utoim, and 
Loddve. Cap. Montpelier. Area *2402 sq. 
m. ; pop. 401,100. (2) Mr. of Franco 

which rises in the Oevennos and enters the 
Mediterranean near Agde. It hab a 
length of 122 m. 

Herbarium, also called Horton siccu *, op 
drv garden, is a systematically arranged 
collection of dried plants, intended to 
facilitate the study of bolnnv. The 
specimens me prepared by being laid 
between sheets of blotting op botanical 
paper u mi afterwards subjoctid to pres- 
sure ; certain tiora, such as orchids, etc., 
have to undergo special preparation be- 
cause their succulence admits onlv of 
slight pressure, aud they are sometimes 
placed in hot 1 md or suspended before a 
Art*. Mossc**, Ileum*, and Himilar plants 
can bo preserved dry in packets ; when 
moistened they regain their appearance 
in life. The largest 11. in the world N 
contained in the Royal Botauh al Harden , 
at Kew, which constantly receiving m \v 
additions from the various colonies and 
m the result of botanical expeditions and 
explorations. The collection made hr 
Curl Linntcus has been the property oi 
the Li m lean ooeiel.v of London since 18*23. 
Marlborough College contains tin* \\ edg - 1 
wood collection of dried plants, while the j 
II. of Manchester Museum was presented 
to it. in 1901 by its founder, J. (\ M»*hitl. 1 
Paris contains a notable 11. in the Jardin i 
dert Plantes, while the 11. in Berlin ^ i 
attaelied to the umv. Brussels, Geneva, I 
Vienna, and Leningrad also have good I 
herbaria. In tf. Ainca the National H. 
is estah. in Pretoria ; m India, In Gal- 
cut ta: and in Australia, in Melbourne. ; 
Tho U.8.A. can boast of sov. II, con- 1 
taining mainly flowers of America : i 
among these are tiie Gray II. (founded by i 
Asa Gray) of Harvard Univ., and the il. 
in tlie New York Botanical Garden. The 
Field Museum oi Natural lliVt. in Chicago 
(founded by Marshall Field in 1893) nKo 
contains u veiy carefully clnsxiiicd 1J. 
See C. K. MilNpaiigh, Herbarium Organi- 
zation , 1925. 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich (1776 -1841>, 
Ger. philosopher and educationist, b. at 
Oldenburg. He began to f-tudy logic at 
the ago of eleven and metaphysics when 
twelve, and at tho gymnasium of liN 
native th„ which lie entered in Ids thir- 
teonth year, his favourite studies were 
physics and philosophy. In 179 4 ho left 
this institution and went to tho univ. of 
Jena, becoming tho pupil of Fichte* but 
he soon began to disagree with his master, 


and in bis criticism in 1790 of Scbelling, 
whose philosophy he considered the most 
logical form of Idealism, he says : 4 How- 
ever many happy thoughts may be scat- 
tered about in Fichte's deductions regard- 
ing natural right and morality, F consider 
tho fundamental points, i.e. hJn theory of 
the recognition of a reasoning being as 
such, and his doctrine of freedom* as 
false.' Leaving tho univ. in 1797, he 
acted as private tutor for two years, and 
then went to Bremen to study philosophy; 
publishing Ida views on educational 
icforrn in 1801, Idem su einem ptidago- 
gvicfien Lehrplan fur h oh ere Studien. This 
was followed in 1802 by bis essay on 
Pestalozzi's work, il’ic Oerfrud ihre Kinder 
Ithrf, ns well a** by a ti-eati.se on the same 
author's Idee eincs A H C der Anschauung. 
The «ame year he went to Gdttingen and 
pub. A J) C der Anschaumg (J802), Die 
orAhetieche Darntellunn der Welt ah das 
Hav i it (jcvrJui ft der Knneh itng (1 SO 4 ), Stand- 
fn'nhl dor Deurthctluvg der PcstaJazei * 
srfua Vn ferric ktsrn cth 01 le 1180 4), Jllge- 
nteme Padagogik (his prill, work on educa- 
tion), Hauptpunhie der Metaphyrik (1806), 
lfawptpunid< dtr Logik (1806), and Alle- 
gem einc praktische Ptulowphie (1808). In 
J'-tns) lie accepted the chair of philosophy 
at Konigsberg, and pub. in 1812 Lehrlmch 
zur hin leitung in J'hilosophie , his best 
known and mo**t widely read book. His 
c I lief psychological work, Psychologies ale 
I i i ‘ft nsrhaft neu gegrundet avf Krjahrung , 
Mctaphysik, und Mathernatik , appeared in 
I two parts in 1 824-2 \ and the system of 
metaphysics on which the fundamental 
principle of hi* psy< hology rested w*as 
pub. in 18*28-29, Allgemeine Meiaphysik 
rifb<*t neu Anfnngcn der philosoph iachen 
\ahirlehre. In hi* Pvyrhologie H. rejects 
the doctrine of mental faculties as ono 
refuted by his metaphysio, and endeav- 
our^ to prove that all psychical pheno- 
mena whatsoever proceed from the action 
jnd internet ion of elementary ideas or 
presentations {Vordtllungcn). He aLo 
pub. In 1831, Encifclopadie der Philosophic. 
in 1833 be returned to Gottingen, where 
ho spont his last >ears, and wrote in 183,>, 
as a supplement to Allgmieine Padagogik, 
Vmria* pddagogisdiee VorU'*'*ngen. 11. is 
important as being the ouly modern 
Thinker who lias not treated education 
casually in his works ; indeed, for him it 
was tho start mg-point and end of all his 
in vestigations. He sio s himself, ‘ I for my 
part have for twud> years called to my 
aid metaphj sic* and mat hematics, besides 
self-observation, experience, und experi- 
ments, In order onlv to llnd the foundation 
of true psychologic knowledge.' lie Im- 
bibed the ideas of Pestnlozzi, his friend, 
and did much to make education and 
educational mi th »ds a science. As to his 
philosophy which was based on that of 
Knnt, the cardinal point of his ontology 
is that it is a * pluralistic re&lhin.’ As a 
im taphy^ician II. pioceeih* from what he 
calls 4 the higher scepticism ' of tiie 
llumo-Kantlan sphere of thought, the 
source of which he sees in Locke's per- 
plexity over the idea of substance. Bv 
this scepticism the real validity of even 
tho forms of references can be quest loned 
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In view of the contradictions they are seen England, Wales, aud Ireland. The carls 
to involve ; but that these forms are of Carnarvon are descended from the 
• given * to ns os truly as sensations arc, eighth earl of Pembroke (1050-1733), who 
follows incontestably since we can as like held office under Anne, 
control the one os the other. Amongst Herbert, Alan Patrick, Sir (b. 1 890), Eng. 
the post-Kantian philosophers H. ranks poet and politician : son of an official of 
next to Hegel in importance, apart alto- the India Office ; educated at Winchester 
gether from his great contributions to the and New College, Oxford. A modern 
solence of education. * His criticisms,* Euphuist in verse and a satirist — most of 
says Dr. James Ward, * ore worth more his verso appears in Punch and in the 
than his constructions ; indeed for oxact- Sunday Graphic* Has also written novels, 
ness and penetration of thought ho is the best being The Water Qypmes (1932), 

S uite on a level with Hume and Kant .. . Trials of Topsy (1932), Topsy , M.P. 

tut we ore most of nil indebted to flerbart (1932). Holy Deadlock (also a novel, 1934), 
for the enormous advanco psychology has is a propagandist effort, aimed at anoma- 
been enabled to mako, thanks to his lies in the law of divorce. In 1935 he was 
fruitful treatment of it, albeit as yet olected M.P. (Independent) for Oxford 
(1880) but few among the muny who have Univ. and, in 1937, greatly distinguished 
appropriated and improved Ins materials himself by securing the passage of an Act 
have ventured to adopt his metaphysical radically amending the divorce laws, 
and matnematical foundations.' See II. A. Knighted 1943. With T. F. Dunhill, bo 
Fechner, Zur Kritik der (irundlagen von produced a successful musical comedy, 
Herbarts Metaphysik , 1853 ; T. LIpps, Tantivy Towers 0931); and revues Big 
Zur HerbarVschen Oniologie, 1874; Bat (194G), Bless the Bride (1918). Other 
M. W. Drobisch, Vber die For tbil dung der books : Sea Shanties (1927), Misleading 
Philosophic durch Herbart, 187 6 ; C. Ufer, Cases (1937), Plain Jane (1931), Less 
Vorseliule der Pddagogik Herbarts , 1883 : Nonsense (1944), Point of Parliament 
L. Striimpell, Das System der Padagogik (1940). 

Herbarts, 1894 ; H. M. and E. Felkin, Herbert, Edward, first Lord Herbert of 
Introduction to Herbart' s Science and Prac- Cherbury (1583-1018), philosopher, his- 
tice, 1895 ; J. Adams, The Ilerbartian torian and diplomatist, b. at Eyton-on- 
Psychologu Applied to Education, 1898 ; Severn, near Wroxetcr. He was edu- 
F. H. Hayward, The Student's Herbart , cated at Univ. College, Oxford, and while 
1902 ; A. Darroch, Herbart and the Her - there taught himself Fr., it., and dp., 
bartian Theory of Education, 1903 ; ,1. besides gaining some proficiency in mu^ic. 

Davidson, A New Interpretation of Her - and becoming a good ruler and fencer. In 
barVs Psychology, 1906 ; 11. Zimmer, 1000 he presented himself at court, and 

FUhrer durch die deutsche Herbnrtshteratur, was sheriff of Montgomeryshire in 1G05. 
1910 ; R. D. Chalko, Synthesis of Froebel In 1008 ho set out on a foreign tour, and 
and Herbart, 1912 ; T. Frltz-cli, Herbarts become friendly with the grand constable 
Lebenund Lehre, 1921 ; H. WcEs , Herbart of France, N. de Montmorency, and 
und seine sehule, 1928. Casaudon. In 1014 ho joined the army 

Herb Christopher, see Bankbeiuiy. of the prince of Orange as a volunteer, and 
Herbede, tn. in the dlst. of Arnsberg, stayed abroad two years, 'visiting tho 
Westphalia, Germany* on the Ruhr, it Elector Palatine und the duke of Savoy, 
has stone quarries and coal-mines Pop. On his return lie became intimate with 
about 6800. Donne, Carew, Ben Jonson, and Seiden, 

Herbelot de Molainville, Barthelemy d* all of whom held him in high esteem and 
(1625-95), Fr. Orientalist, 6. in Paris Ho encouraged him to pursue ids studies, but 
was educated at the univ. of ParU, and in 1619 he was again taking partln public 
made a special study of Oriental lan- affairs, and was made Eng. arnbas. at 
guages. He visited Italy to continue his Paris. While holding this post he tried 
work, but returned to France ami became to bring about a permanent alliance 
secretary and interpreter of JO. languages between Engluml and Holland, endeav- 
to the king. In 1692 he became prof, of cured to gain Fr. support for tho Eleo- 
Syriac in the College de Franco. His tor Palatine on the outbreak of the Thirty 
Bibliothtque orientate , ou Dictionnaire Years’ war, and suggested a marriage 
univcrsel contenant tout ce qui regarde La between Prince Charles aud Henrietta 
sonnoissance des Peuplee de VOrierd (1697) Maria, but in 1621 ho w r as recalled for 
is ba^ed on the Arabic dictionary of quarrelling with De Luyncs. He was 
Hadji Khalfa. created Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 

Herbert, name of a family prominent 1629, and in 1032 a mom her of the council 
in Brit, hist., who came over to England of war, being reappointed in 1637. He 
with the Conqueror (1060). II. Fitz- aimed at neutrality during the Civil war, 
Herbert (II. of Winchester) was chamber- but was forced to admit the pari, force into 
lain and treasurer to nenry I. (1100-35). Montgomery in 1044. H/s philosophical 
The first curl of Pembroke (created 1468) work, De Veritate , is important as being 
was a member of this family, and the title tho earliest purely metaphysical treatise 
was revived for Sir W. Herbert (c. 1501- written by an Englishman, and is inter- 
1570) in 1551. The fourth carl became esting for its theory of perception. He 
also oarl of Montgomery (1605). dome makes tho mind consist $f faculties which 
g ener ations later tie H. family diverged are reducible to four classes, of which the 
into sev. distinct branches, Including the chief is natural instinct (practically the 
lines of the earls of Fowls, of the Lords H. Aristotelian vote), the other three being 
of Cherbury, of the H. of Muckroes (Kerry, conscience, sensation, and reason. He 
Ireland), and of sev. untitled branches in continued his theory in De Causis Error um 
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(1045), and completed his religious views 
in De Religion* ( terUilium , pub, in 1603 
(Eng. trans. 1709). He makes all reli- 
gions, Christian and pagan, resolvable 
into the five innate Ideas, that there is n 
God, that, Ho ought to he worshipped, 
that virtue and piety are essential to 
worship, that man ought to repent of his 
sins, and that there are rewards and 
punishments in a future life. H/s Poems 
were pub. in 1065, and reprinted in 1881 ; 
his historleal work. The Life of Henry 
VTIJ., appeared in 1649. 

Herbert, George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux ami Henry Howard Molyneux, 
see Carnarvon, Earl 8 of. 

Herbert, George (1593-1033), divine 
and poet, vounger brother of Lord Tlerbert 
of Cherbury, b. at Montgomery Castle In 
Wales. Hu waH edueated at estmlnster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge where he 
was made n fellow in 1615. In 1618 lie 
was prelector in the rhetoric school at 
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Co in bridge, becoming in 10 Hi public 
orator, and in that capacity drew the 
notice of King James by his Lat. vorae^ 
eulogising the king's Hast f non Doran \ 
and for u time he tollowcd the court and 
made many distinguished friends. But 
the death of the king and of ids patrons, 
the duke of Richmond and the marquess 
of Hamilton, ended his chances of court 
preferment. Ho was, however, easily 
persuaded to adopt the religious life in 
1626 by Ferrar, ami was ordained priest 
In 1630 and received the living of Bonier- 
ton, Wiltshire. Here he wrote his sacred 
poems, afterwards pub. by Ferrar, The 
Temple : Sarrrd Poems and Private 
Ejaculations (1633), which were rend by 
Ch&rlftH I. in prison, and much praised b> 
Henry Vaughan, Baxter, Coleridge, ami 
Croshaw. 11. gave the Anglican Church 
Its finest expression in verse, and on that 
account is a treasured Eng. heritage, lie 
baa not always been given that repre- 
sent utivo position, and the high regard in 


which he was hold In Lho seventeenth 
century waned early in the eighteenth, 
and for a century or more hi* poetry was 
considered uncouth. Coleridge did much 
to restore its favour and it has received 
sympathy and understanding from modern 
scholars. It Is noted for its colloquial 
phraseology, pliable verse-forms and quiet 
music. His chief pros© work, A Priest 
to the Temple t was first printed in his 
Remains (1652). 11/s poetry is sometimes 

said to show the influence of Donne, but 
whereas Donne, as a * metaphysical poet/ 
teuds to obscurity, the very simplicity of 
H. Is the secret of his power ; and where 
Donne’s conceits are the pith of his 
thought those of H. are mostly illustra- 
tions of a thought which really require 
none. Donne, too, was a rebel against 
Elizabethan literary fashions, H. was an 
adherent to them — as is shown by the fact 
that The Temple contains many euphu- 
isms and diagrammatic conceits, besides 
a number of sonnets. See The Works of 
(Jenrge Herbert , ed. hy F. K. Hutchinson 
(1941), who has restored the text of both 
the Eng. and Lat. poems to their original 
“state. 

Herbert, Sydney, first Lord Herbert of 
Lea (1810-61), Eng. statesman, b. at 
Richmond. In 1832 he was Conservative 
member in the House of Commons for the 
s *. div. of Wiltshire, and made his first 
*»pccch in 1831, when he seconded Est- 
oourt’s amendment to Wood’s Bill for 
admitting dissenters to the univs. He 
held hcv. appointments under Peel, and 
in 1815 wus transferred to the olfice of 
secretary for war, with a seat In the 
uibinet. In 1852 he again held this 
position under Lord A berdecn, and became 
Colonial Secretary in 1855. He w r as re- 
sponsible for the War Oihee during the 
Crimean War, and took a leading part In 
the movement for unify reform after the 
war. Ho was also interested In the 
hospitals at Scutari, and it was ho who 
sent out Floreuoe Nightingale. In 1859 
ho was again secretary for war under 
Lord Palmerston, and in 1860 was made 
Baron Herbert of Lea. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas (1606-82), Eng. 
traveller and author, b. ot \ ork. In 1628 
went to Persia with >ir Dodtnore Cotton 
and Sir Robert tf hirle\ . On the outbreak 
of the Civil war he adhered the side of 
the parliament, but was appointed to 
attend on the king in 1646. In 1660 he 
was mado a baronet for his faithful 
services to Charles I. Ho pub. Descrip - 
Uon of the Persian Monarchy (1634), re- 
printed as Some Yeares 2'ravels into divers 
parts of Asia and Afrtqve (1638), and 
rhrenodia Carolina (reminiscences of the 
captivity of Charles l.) t reprinted as 
Memoirs of the Last Tux> Years of the 
Hciqn (1702 and 1813). 

Herbert, Victor (1859-1924), Amor, 
composer and conductor, 6. in Dublin, 
grandson of Samuel Lover. Sent to 
Germany as a child to study music, 
particularly ’cello-playing. Became first 
’cellist of Straush’s orchestra In Vienna, 
1882. Conducted the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 1898-1901. From 1894 
no wrote a largo uumber of light operas. 
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producing some thirty-five. If is best 
works are Woodland Fancies*, an orchestral 
suit© <1902), and a symphonic poem. Hero 
and Leander (op. S3), first performed by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1902 . His best light operas are The 
Wizard of the Mile (1895), and 27*6 Idol's 
Eye (1897). 

Herberton, til. in Curd well co., Oueons* 
laud, Australia, is 50 m. S.W. of Cairns. 
It is au important mining centre ; tin. 
gold, silver, load, and copper ure found in 
the dist. Pop. 3000. 

Herbertshbbe, settlement on Blanche 
Bay, N.E. of Neu Pommem, the seat of 
gov. of the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
Gcr. Solomon Is. und Ger. New Guinea 
until 1009 ; administered since 1920 by 
the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
chief products are tobacco, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa. Pop. about 1200. 

Herbivora, nauio applied, because of 
fchoir exclusively herbivorous diet, to the 
marsupials, contained in the sub-order 
Diprotodontia ; kangaroos, wallabies, etc., 
are typical examples. 

Herbs are plants with soft, succulent 
stems that wither away after flowering, 
leaving no woody or perdsteut growth 
above ground, but may also include plants 
of which the leaves, shoots, flowers or 
seeds ore used for food, flavouring, medi- 
cine, or perfume. Cultural requirements 
are simple, chiefly a suunv site and a woli- 
drained, modi iuu -rich soil. Garden 11. 
are usually raised for culinary purpose*. 
Angelica, anise, borage, caraway, chervil, 
coriander, dill, fennel, swet I marjoram, 
parsley, purslane, summer savory, sorrel, 
sweet basil, sweet cicely, and campion are 
raised from Hpring-sown seed. Balm, 
chives, lovage, pot marjoram, pennyroyal, 
rosemary, liorehuiuid, hyssop, lavender, 
mint, rue, sage, winter savory, southern- 
wood, tansy, tarragon, and thyme mav bo 

S ronugatcd by cuttings or root div. Many 
[. have salad uses. H. for drying arc har- 
vested just as flowering begins, and diied 
quickly in «hade, hung downwards in a 
current of air. feceds are harvested when 
ripened. Pot-11. is a term iisnalh applied 
to vegetables such as carrots, t m nips, etc., 
cut up and mixed with flavouring herbs 
for flouixs, etc. Medicinal II. siuh os fox- 
glove and deadly uiglitshadc, ami scented 
H. such as lavender and soutlo rnvvood, 
are grown romuiei ciully on herb farms. 
A careful chojco of site and soil, skill in 
culturo and harvesting, and good market- 
ing are essentials of success. 

Herbs, Medicinal, see Medicinal. 
Hercegnovi, or Castelnuova, chief 
touik-t place in the roman tic fjord of Boka 
Kotor dm, Yugoslavia, with medieval 
monuments and rich Mcditciranean flora. 
Pop. 1500. 

Herculaneum, anct. city of Italy, situ- 
ated at the foot of the w. slope of Mt. 
Vesuvius, close to the Portici Station, a 
short distance from Naples. The visible 
ruins are not so well-known as Pompeii, 
being murh smaller in extent and less 
visited. The city was probably founded 
by the Oscans, and it appears to have 
belonged to the Etruscans, and during the 
SamnTte wars became Horn. According to 


Seneca, it suffered from a severe earth- 

S nake in A.r>. 63, and Pliny the Younger 
escribes how it was destroyed by the 
terrible eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in 79. 
The city was then entirely buried under 
showers of ashes, stones, and streams of 
lava ; few, if any, people could havo 
escaped. Its very name was forgotten 
in the Middle Ages. In 1719, Prince 
Elbcuf discovered tho unct. Hito by acci- 
dent, in a search for marblo for the villa 
he was building at Portici ; ho learned 
from tho pensauts that thorn were pits 
quite close from which thev obtained 
marblo and had also extracted many 
st .dues. Excavations began on a small 
scale ; the theatre, many houses, the 
forum, and the basilica were discovered, 
with valuable ami beautiful statues ana 
paintings : In tlio Villa .suburbnua, a 
number of bronze and marble busts and 
statues, and especially a libiory of valu- 
able papyri, containing works by Epi- 
curus, Philodemus, etc. Among the most 
famous stai uch ro-.cued from the ruins are 
the reposing Hermes, the drunkeu bilemis, 
und a pair of wrestlers or runners ; these 
were all in black bronze, and are now in 
the Naples Museum. l£., as we know, not 
only from tho woiks of art discovered, blit 
aBo from contemporary sources, was in- 
habited by a more cultured, refined, and 
intellectual class than tlio neigh bom mg 
in of Pompeii (g.v.). Nearly tho whole 
"ite of tho eity is occupied by the In. of 
Itcsina, and, therefore, it is dillieult to 
even vote ; also, owing to financial trouble 
with the property owners, tho propo-uls 
for systematic excavation, begun 1908, 
were temporarily stopp* d. Further oper- 
ations, tn which machinery for breaking 
up the hard crust m employed, wero under- 
taken in 1927-30. H. siMuincd no damage 
in the recent, World War. See (J. Wald- 
-.tcm, and L. Hhoobridgc, Herculaneum t 
Past. Present , and Future, 1908. 

Heroulano d5*Carvalho y A van jo, Alex- 
andre (IMO-77), Portuguese poet and 
historian, b. at Lisbon. Jlo was educated 
lor a commercial career, but had to leave 
Portugal in 1^31, when the country was 
under t lie despotic ruler Horn Miguel. In 
1 ^32 he pub. A Voz <tc Pro/dtrta, and in 
Jr".] .) Ifarim do ('rente, in which he 
describes the bitterness of exile, otc., 
proving himself to bo a poet of feeling. 
In IS37 be ioiuuied tiic Panorama , in 
imitation of tho Eng. Penny Magazine. 
This paper had a wide circulation, and 
II. ’h articles were very popular with the 
middle class. In 1841 he started a new 
venture, and wrote historical novels In 
imitation of Sir Walter rioott, viz. Fnrioo 
(1888), and Monge de Cister, but his 
greatest work was his History of Portugal 
pom the Beginning of the Monarchy to the 
end of the Keign of Alfonso II I . (1846-68). 
This book wns regarded as a historical 
work of the first rank, and is still reckoned 
among the Portuguese classics. See life 
by V. Ncmerio, 193-C 

Hercules, son of Alexander the Great 
and BarsJne, the widow of Memnon. He 
lived at Pergamus, and in 310 b.o. was 
brought forward by Polysperchon (a dis- 
tinguished officer of Alexander the Great, 
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who had been appointed in 310, on tho against Troy and killed L&omedon, de- 
death of Antipater, regent, and guardian featod tho Meropes and killed Eurypylus, 
of tho king) as claimant to tho Macedonian and helped the gods in their fight against 
throne. He was, however, murdered by the giants. He also proceeded against 
Polysperchon in 300, when tho latter Pylos and Lacedirmon, and then journeyed 
became reconciled to Cassander. to (Jalydon, where be married Deianira, 

Hercules or Herades (*ilpa*A^), most after fighting with Achelous for her. 
celebrated of all the heroes of antiquity, Mibscquently he settled at Tractus and 
was the son of Zeus by Alcraeue of Thebes marched against Eurytus, whom ho killed, 
in Boeotia. IJis stopfather was Amphi- and carried off Iole us prisoner. This 
tryon, who was the son of Alcmus, the son caused Dcianira to be jealous, so she sent 
of Perseus: and Alcmeno was a grand- a shirt to her husband steeped in the blood 
daughter of Perseus. Hence II. belonged of Nessus. the centaur, hoping to restore 
to the family of Perseus. On tho day bis affection for herself. But the blood 
destined for the birth of H. Zeus boasted had been poisoned by the arrow with 
that a son was going to be born to him which H. had shot Messus ; and so as 
who should rule over tho house of Perseus, <>0011 as H. put on the garment the poison 
whereupou Hera, having exacted from entered his body and caused him extreme 
him a promise that the descendant of agony. He tried to tear off the shirt, but 
Perseus b. that dav should be ruler, was unable to do so, and was brought to 
hastened to Argos, and caused the wife of Tractus in a dying state. When Deianira 
Sthenelus (*on of Perseus) to give birth to saw what she had done, she banged her- 
Eurysthcus, and delnyod the birth of H. m If ; and U. seeing no remedy for his 
by keeping away tho Ilithyia*. and so importune, placed himself on a funeral 
robbod H. of his empire. All the stories p>re on Mt. (Eta, and ordered it to be set 
told of tho hero point to the fact that he on fire. When it was burning, a cloud 
was strong from his birth, and under tho come from heaven, and carried him to 
protection of Zeus and Athena he ebcaped OH m pus, whore he became a god and 
tho dangers prepared for him by Hera, married Hobe. Sophocles’s Trachinue 
e.g. ho strangled two serpents bent to give hoido account of II. and Deianira. 
destroy him in his cradle. As ho grow up, Euripides wrote two plays on II . — Maui 
he recehed instruction In music, wrestling, Heracles, in which H., driven mad 
archery, etc., but happening one day to through the machinations of Hera, 
kill Linus who flight him the lyre, ho was murders his children and wife; and 
sent by his mthor \mphi tryon to tend his Heracles , in which Theseus comes to the 
cattle. While thus employed, lie made re-cue of H. in liis fall (on these see U. 
further exhibition of his strength by kill- Murray, Euripides and Ais Age, 1913). 

Ing a huge lion which haunted Mt. Cithu*- Hercules, Pillars of ( Hercults Columnar ), 
ron, and did groat damage both to his name given to the twin rocks (Jalpc (in the 
father’s flocks and to those of the king of \.) and Abyla (on the opposite coast), 
ThoHpiie. II K next adventure occurred uhn h guard tho entrance to the Mcditer- 
on his way back to Thebes, when no met laiican at the E. extremity of the Straits 
the envoys of Krginus going to demand of Gibraltar. According to Pliny and 
their ann. tribute of 100 oxeu from the '-tralio, Hercules tore asunder the rocks 
Thebans. Cutting off the noses and car- v Inch had before entirely divided tho 
of the envoys, ho sent, them back to Er- Mediterranean Sea from the ocean, 
ginus, who immediately made war on Another legend asserts that he forced the 
Thebes; but H. defeated and killed two rocks into temporary union to make a 
Krginus, and was rewarded b 5 ' the king of bridge for the safe conveyance of the herds 
Thebes with the hand of his daughter of Ueryon to Libya, and another that he 
Megara. Soon after this be is said to narrowed the strait ao as to shut out the 
have paid a visit to Delphi to consult the -ea-monsters which had previously made 
oracle, and being told by the Pythian to t their way in from the ocean and infested 
serve Eurystheus for twelve rears, went the Modi ter mnean. 

to Tiryns and carried out the injunctions Hercules-beetle, popular name of Dyn- 
laid upon 1dm. f Je strangled the Nemeae itdea hercuU s a -pecius of lamcllicorn 
lion, fought the Lerna»au hydra, captured Poleoptera, belonging to tho family 
the Arcadian stag, limited tho Erymiui- -carabicidie ; the\ inhabit tropical Amer- 
thian boar, cleansed tlio stables of Augcns, n i, and the male in- vet is remarkable for 
king of KHs, destroyed tlio Stymphalian tin* possession of a pair of large unequal 
birds, captured the Cretan bull, captured horns, resembling pincers. Some of the 
and subdued tho mares of tho Thracian male beetles reach a size of 0 In. 
Dlomcdos, seized the girdle of tho queen Hercules' Club, or Aralia spinosa , 

Of tho Amazons, captured the oxen of -pecieg of Arahace.p, found in the W. 
Geryon in Krythin, fetched the golden Indies. The tree is closely allied to A . 
apples of tho Hosperldes, and brought (nnseng, from which the drug ginseng is 
Gerberus from the lower world. When he obtained. 

had performed these twelve labours, he Heroynian Forest, name used in anct. 
returned to Thebes, where he sought Iole, times to signify the wooded mt. region N. 
the daughter of Eurytus in marriage, but of tho lower and middle Danube, and 
having in a fit of madness slain his friend sometimes to include the whole region 
Iphitus (the son of Eurytus), he was com- from the Black Forest to the gudetes. 
manded by the oracle to serve three years Later, It became a general designation for 
for wages and give his earnings to Eurytns, the entire wooded, mt. ranges of middle 
and so entered the service of Oxophale, Germany/ from the Rhine to the (Jar- 
queen of Lydia, After this he sailed pathiaa Mta. 
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Herozeg, Francis, 11 ungarian author, 
5. In 1863 in S. Hungary. Descended 
from a long line of Gere, settled in the dist. 
called the Bacska, and his father was 
mayor of a tn. there. He is recognised 
as one of the masters of H ungarian literary 
style. His historical romanoe. The 
Pagans (1001), dealing with the conver- 
sion of the unbelievers in the eleventh 
century, and The Gate of Lije (1019), a 
study of Hungary in Renaissance times, 
are nls best works. See J. Horvath, 
Herczeg Ferenc , 1925 ; M. Rubiny, Herczeg 
Ferenc, 1926 ; J. Gassner, Masters of the 
Drama , 1940. 

Herd, David (1732-1810), Scottish 
author, b. in Mary kirk, Lviucordiuobhire. 
He spent most of Ids time in Edinburgh, 
and was president of tho Cape Club, a 
literary association which had many dis- 
tinguished members. He is praised both 
by Scott and Archibald Constable, who 
acknowledges numerous obligations to 
him. but his fame rests on his pub. of 
Ancient and Modem Scottish Songs, 
Heroic Ballads , etc., collected from Memory, 
Tradition, and Ancient Authors (2 vote., 
1776). 

Herdecke, tn. in tho prov. of West- 
phalia, Germany, Hi m. S.H.E. of Dort- 
mund, on tho Ruhr. It has considerable 
riv. trade and sandstone quarries. Pop. 
6000. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von (174 4 - 
1803), Ger. critic and poet, b. at Mohrun- 
n in E. Prussia. He was educated at 
e grammar school of his native tn. and 
at the uuiv. oi Konlgsberg, where he met 
Kant and Ilamann. At an early age ho 
began to writ© verses, and his first pub. 
works were occasional poems and reviews 
contributed to the Konigsbergische Zeitung . 
In 1761 ho becaino a teacher ot tho cathe- 
dral school at Riga, and a few years Later 
assistant pastor, and in 1707 pub. Frag - 
mentc Uber die neuere dcutsche Litcratur , in 
which he maintains thut tho truest poetry 
is tho poetry of tho people, and ridicules 
the ambition of Ger. writers to bo classic. 
In 1769 ho went to Htrobburg, where ho 
met Goethe, and in 1771 become court 
preacher at Uhckoburg. During this 
period he became one of the leaders of 
the new * Sturm und Drang * movement, 
and pub. a jour, with others including 
Goethe, to diffuse the now ideas. Tn 1 7 7 6 
he became court preacher at Weimar, and 
while in this city pub. Stimmcn der Volker 
in Liedem, an admirable collection of folk- 
songs (1778-79); a celebrated work on 
Heb. poetry, Vom Geist der hcbraischcn 
Poesie (1732-83, trans. 1833), and his 
masterpiece, Jdecn zur Philosophic der 
Gettchichle der AJenschhcit (1781-91, trans. 
1889), which proves U. to ho an evolu- 
tionist after the manner of Leibnitz. 
Other works of his are : Kritische IVtilder 
(1769), PlaMik (1778), and Vber den 
Ursprung der Sjjrache (1772), a work on 
.'language. His books have been ed. by 
B. Suphan (1877-87). See R. Haytn, 
Herder nach Leben und Wtrken, 1877-85 ; 
H. Ne vlnson, Herder and his Times, 1884. 

Heredia, tn. and cap. of the prov. oi 
H., Costa Rica, 5 m. W. of Hun Jose. It 
«is well situated (altitude 3786 ft.), and is 


the centre of an agrlo. and coffee-growing 
(list. Pop. (prov.) 55,100 ; (town) 10,500. 

Heredia, Jos* Marla de (1842-1005), Fr. 
poet, b, near Santiago de Cuba of a Fr. 
mother and claiming descent from the 
old conquistadores, he migrated to France 
at an early age. He was educated at 
Hon Us and Havana, but finally went 
to tho Ecolo dos Chartes in Paris, and 
made France his home. He was a mem- 
ber of the now school known as Par- 
nassians, who regarded form as being 
of supreme importance, and his poems, 
Les Trophies, pub. in 1893, and composed 
almost ontlroly of exquisitely fashioned 
sonnets, provo him to have been a power- 
ful word artist, as well as a master of the 
art of verse. If somewhat cold in their 
formal beauty, the craftsmans hip of the 
Trophies is such as to rank II. among the 
foremost sonnet writers, not only of 
France, but ot the world. In 1 89 1 he was 
elected to tho Academy, and in 1901 
bocamo librarian of the UihlioLhcque de 
l*Ars6nal at Paris. His other works aro 
a trans. of Diaz del Castillo’s History 
of the Conquest of New Spain (1878-81) ; 
and a trans. of the life of the nun Alfercz 
(1894), or Do Quitiory’s Spanish Military 
A mw . 

Hereditaments, term in Eng. law, mean- 
ing property w, hicli, unless devised bv will 
or disposed of by the owner iu his lifetime 
must descend to his heir (//.?\). II. are 
practically synonymous with land, and 
are divided into corporeal, i.e . interests in 
laud in possession, or which confer tho 
present right to enjoy tho land either 
personally or through tenants, and 
inconjorealj.r. rights subsisting in or over 
lauds in tho possession of another, such 
ip reversionary and contingent interests 
{sfe Hum uxDKHMJi v, Rbvkimioxkiis), or 
rig! its ot way, or other casements. The 
term also includes heirlooms, and such 
luruiture or^hnttels a.s by custom descend 
to the heir and not as personalty. See 
also IXIlRKfTAKCK. 

Heredity may bo defined as tho genetic 
relationship between parent and offspring. 
Though the study of H. as a science was 
known to the Gks., ami Hippocrates in 
the llfth century pub. a theory of II., no 
great progress was made until the end of 
t ho nineteenth century. Its practical 
importance to human beings, both in their 
personal lives and in plant and animal 
breeding has led to considerable interest 
in H., and to the collection of a large 
number of observations requiring careful 
examination and confirmation before they 
can be adduced as scientific evidence in 
support of any theory of II. Such fami- 
liar expressions as 4 Like begets like * and 
* A chip of the old block * show that tho 
inhcritanco of similar characteristics has 
long boon widely recognised. A foot less 
commonly known, however, is that of the 
inheritance of differences. Ability to 
differ depends on somo peculiarity in the 
constitution of the offspring, aqd this It 
has received from its parents. XL thus 
includes the possibility of variation, and 
consequently of evolution. Before at- 
tempting to discuss theories of H. It is 
necessary to review briefly the mechanism 
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resulting In the production of a new 
organism. Amongst higher animals and 
plants soxual reproduction is almost 
universal, and this consists in the union 
of two cells or gametes (Ok. ya^er^, 
bpouse), that of the female being the egg 
cell or ovum, and of the male animal the 
spermatozoon. In flowering plants the 
male gamete is usually a nucleus, withu 
little accompanying cytoplasm, formed in 
the pollen grain and conveyed by the 
pollen tube to tho egg cell. Free swim- 
ming male gametes of plants such ns 
occur for instance In ferns and in mosses 
tiro termed sperinatozoids. Until gametes 
are microscopic, and the male is usually 
very much smaller than tho ovum, con- 
sisting mainly of nucleus with an alniO't 
negligible amount of cytoplasm. Tho 
female gamete has a nucleus and in nio*t 
coses a relatively lurge quantity of cyto- 
plasm in which iood may be stored. 
Owing to the deposition ot iood around or 
to one side of the o>um, tl.o eggs of ovi- 
parous animals are of appreciable size. 
Fertilisation consists in the union of the 
male and female gametes ; the fertilised 
egg-eel 1 is the beginning of the next 
generation, and contains all the poten- 
tialities of tho new individual. Unless 
fertilisation lias taken place, the o\um Is 
usually unablo to develop into the adult 
organism. 

The*iries f L . I ilu . — Lamarck (180SD 
formulated some laws of inheritance ami 
stressed the importance of tho trans- 
mission of useiul characteristics, lie 
claimed that useful variations were more 
likely to be inherited than useless ones, 
and, according to his theory, useful 
characteristics acquired during the life- 
time of an organism could he transmitted 
to offspring. The possibility of the inheri- 
tance of such * acquiree * churucteiistics 
will be discussed later. Darwin accepted 
Lamarck's theory, and suggested that 
inheritance was effected by paugenetda — 
that is, by tho accumulation in the germ 
cells of pangons, small particles of each of 
tho different types of body cells. Thus 
body cells modilled by tne environment 
could send particles to tho genii cells and 
the mod I lira lien would bo transmitted. 
The germ cells of human beings would, 
on this hypothesis, contain particles from 
kidneys, liver and every digestive oigau, 
hair, eyes, bones, lungs, various muscles, 
and every different kind of body cell, so 
that the number of particles to be in- 
cluded renders tlio theory highly im- 
probable, and tho unerring passage of 
these particles to the germ cells presents 
further difficulty. Weisnmnn seems to 
have been the lirst biologist to consider 
experimental evidence essential to tho 
foundation of a theory of JI., and, in 1888, 
as a result of his observations on tlio 
embryology of some of the higher animals, 
strongly denied tlio inheritance of uc- 
quiied characteristics. In the animals 
ho investigated, ho discovered that the 
germ cells, i.e. the colls eventually giving 
rise to gametes, were absolutely distinct 
from the body oellB and were continuous 
from generation to generation. In the 
lower animals, the Protozoa and Coelen- 
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terata, and in many plants, Welsmann 
believed that a small amount of germ 
plasm accompanied at least some of the 
body cells. In this way ho accounted for 
asexual reproduction and for the Inherit- 
ance of a somatic modification by, for 
example, a plant propagated by a cutting 
from the modified part. Except in so far 
as all cells arc ultimately derived from the 
div. of a single ceil and so retain indirect 
continuity, there is little evidence that 
the genn cells of most plants or of many 
animals are directly continuous from 
generation to generation. Moreover, re- 
cent research has shown that body cells 
not too highly differentiated may become 
dedifferentiated and function as germ cells, 
so that there is no absolute distinction 
between body- and germ-plasm. Weis- 
niunn made u greater contribution to the 
study of H. by hi*- theory that the nuclear 
chromatin was composed of minute 
particles, the determinants, each of which 
was r< sponsible for tho production of a 
chai dot eristic of the individual. The 
nucleus (</.«.) Is now generally recognised 
as playing a very important role in H„ 
and the theory of the nucleus as the 
physical mechanism of transmission of 
hereditary characteristics in based on a 
huge number of observations of 11. in 
plants and animals. A few of tho main 
arguments in support of the theoiy are 
given here. (1 ) Tho nucleus of any given 
species of plant or anim.il consists of a 
( onstant number of chromosomes (see 
Cull). Although tlie^e appeur in nuclear 
div. and afterwarus appurentlv lo*e their 
identity when tho nuclei are reconstituted, 
as soon as div. is about to occur again, the 
same number of chromosomes is formed. 
Very occasionally the number may be 
changed by the loss or addition of a 
chromosome owing to irregularities in div., 
hut such a change is accompanied by a 
change in the characteristics of the organ- 
ism. Moreover, many of these chromo- 
somes have a (List motive form : O, X, J, 
and V shaped chromosomes are common, 
and reappear again and again in subse- 
quent divs. Thoro is therefore reason to 
believe that the chromosomes retain their 
identity throughout the na’ural nuclear 
phases. (2) The number of c hroinosoinos, 
though large in some species of plants and 
animals, is always less than the number 
of characteristics possessed by an organ- 
ism. Consequents , if t.iO nucleus be the 
mechanism for the transmission, each 
chromosome must bear tho determinants 
of sov. charactered ics, and all those present 
m any single chromosome will bo trans- 
mitted as a group. This Is borne out by 
evidence gained by experiment, and the 
characteristics forming such a group are 
described os linked . In the vinegar fiy 
Drosophila • for instance, it has been 
shown that the hereditary characters are 
linked in four groups, corresponding to 
the four pairs of chromosomes. (3) Sub- 
sequent to tho formation of gametes, a 
' reducing * nuclear div. takes place, so 
that the gametes contain in their nuclei 
only half the number of chromosomes (see 
Cell). When the gametes fuse, the 
number is restored to its full complement. 
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the diploid number. The significance in less cytoplasm than the egg cell, it was 
of this reducing div. is threefold, first considered that the cytoplasm could 
First, by means of It the number of play no part in tho determination of 
chromosomes, and inferentiAlly of cliarac* characteristics. Experiments in which 
teristics, is kept constant instead of development of an enucleated egg cell has 
doubling during every fertilisation ; been initiated by the entry of a sperm 
secondly, it provides a mechanism for tho have, howevtr, resulted In tue production 
assortment of groups of characteristics, of larva* resembling the mother, and oon- 
and thirdly, for the segregation, demon* frequently the influence of the cytoplasm 
strata* experimentally by Mendel, of cannot be disregarded. It has been sug- 
alternative characteristics (see Mendel). gested that before or during the onucJea- 
This segregation will be discussed In tho tion some emanations from nucleus into 
following 1 section on types of Inberittmoe. ectoplasm took place, but this has not 
For the explanation of the assortment, we been proved. Objections to the nuclear 
must consider the reducing div. When theory also or cur In connection with the * 
this is about to occur, the chromosomes inheritance or sex. Morgan and Bridges 
arrange themselves in pairs and one were led by breeding experiments with the 
member of each pair passes into the vinegar fly. Drosophila , to expect a 




1 III. IB. DIAGUAMMAUO REPRESENTATION OF 
THE WAYS IN WHICH CROSSING OVER M \Y 
UK EFFECTED PUUINCI SF.GKKOAriON OF 
ALLELOMORPH 10 CHROMOSOMES 


HQ. lA (lift). SEPARATION’ OF TI1E ALI ELO 
MORI 11 1C CHKOMC'&OMI 3 Aa, Bb, K, l>d, OF 
I11F. BROAD BLVN ( V lUd Jdba) 
Senu-diagranimatic 


daughter nuclei. If wo consider only two dill ere nee in tho chromosomes of the male 
pahs (Figs. 1A, IB) Aa and bli, A passes ,in<l lemale, ami i Nomination of the nuclei 
into ouo daughter nucleus, a to tho showed two similar r hroiuooomes, subBo* 
other; A may pass Into tho same nucleus quently termed \-i hiomohomes, In the 
as B or as b'and in this wav may arise female. In the male tho allelomorph of 
differences between gametes of the some tlio K-chromos um*s was a chromosome 
parent. VVhcn sov. chromosomes are ot dift went form, the V -chi omosome. The 
present, it is clear that a \crv great other pairs ol chromosomes of both soxes 
number of different combinations may iw ro similar, and distinguished aa ‘ auto* 
occur aided by ’crossing over* between somes * iiom the X and Y, or sex chromo- 
parts OL allelomorphic chromosome", as somes. hev. otlu r animals have heon 
represented in Fig. 1 b. Tho ( hromosomoa found to possess sc v chromosomes, though 
of a pair are alternative or allelomorphic, the nnmbois oi th*»so van, and the male 
ThereiacoQsiderahlecxperiincntuU v ideoco nia\ hav<- more or fewer than the female 
to form a basis tor the view that the allele- or may havo the same number. Moot 
morphs are derived one from each parent investigators believe inuu to havo one sex 
and boar detenu inants of tlie same eh arac- chromosome and woman two. The 
teristic. For instance if a chromosome females ot some species of insects havo 
bear the determinant for evo colour, its two equal sox chromosomes and tho mats 
allelomorph will also bear a determinant two unequal one*, and hi other species 
for eye colour, but not necessarily for the the reverse is the ease. It hat>, however, 
same one. Tun will be demonstrated in recently been shown that on Insect may 
the dihcussiou of experimental work, have the chromosome constitution ot a 
Although for these and other reasons the female or ot a male and yfet be an intersex 
nucleus provides on admirable mechanism or even of the reverse soxL In same eases 
for the fcransn is-don of hereditary charac- hormones (q.e.) are assumed to effect 
feerl$tic&. It cannot in aU eases bo regarded complete or partial reversal ; In 
tl the sole mechanism. Since inheritance others, the sex chromosomes ot different, 
from both parents Is approximately equal parents have been shown to have different* 
opd tho mole gamete no® usually much, values, so that fci some combinations a 
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chromosome that should determine male- offspring produced yellow, others green 
nesg, for example, la feebler than Its allelo- soofls in the ratio 3 yellow to 1 green, 
morph, an Internes or female resulting When the green -seeded plants were 
according to the difference in influence crossed between themselves, they always 
exerted by the two chromosomes. Thus produced green-seeded plants, ix. they 
the presence of the sex chromosomes is bred time. The yelkjw-acodod plants were 
Insufficient iu itself to determine the sex of two kinds. One third of them pro- 
of the animal. On account of the effect of duood in successive generations only 
the cytoplasm and of hormones, the yellow seeds: the remainder produced 
nucleus cannot be regarded as the sole plants of both kinds. The plants breed - 
agent effecting tho transmission of hero- ing true were described as pure or homo- 
ditary characteristics, but it undoubtedly zygous for seed colour ; the others were 
plays a great part in H. Morgan introduced impure or heterozygous, and eontatned 
tho conception of the qene as the physical ihe determinants of both colour*. From 
determinant of a characteristic. IJe eon- those and nimilar results for other charac- 
ters that paired elements, the gene-s, terMIes, Mendel concluded that segrega- 
llnked together in a number of groups, turn of tho determinants took place, so 
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Diagram showing lesult*. of Mendel'** experiment* in hydridisation with pun s jun and yellow 
seeded plants of the r omuon field pi a 


dctcrrnluo the cliarnc-teristies of an organ- (hat u gamete contained the determinant 
ism. A single e miracle ristic may he due on only one of a pair of alternative 
to tlio internet ton of a number of genes characteristics, i.e, one allelomorph only 
which arc to In* regarded tn biological could be present. This j«s often called 
elements. Morgan’s theory Is ba^ed on Mi ndePs law of the purrtv of the gametes, 
two types of experimental work, the After fertilisation, the two allelomorphs, 
genetic results obtained by breeding munv one from each gamete, came together and 
generations of Drosophila under carefu11> were segregated again before the new 
controlled conditions, end tho cytologioal r.imetes were formed. Thus if G, Y (Mg. 
examination of germ cells of these insects. *2) bo the determinants of green and yellow 
Type# uj Inheritance . — Since the current colour respectively, a pure green-seeded 
theories of U. are based ou tho results of plant would have allele morphs G.G ; a 
experimental work, it is necessary to pure yellow -seeded. Y, Y, and a hybrid 
mention briefly the nature of this work, plant G, Y. The g imctoH would contain 
Johann Gregor Mendel, of liruun, seems either G or Y, hut not both. If the 
to have been tho first investigator to parents selected for the hybridisation 
consider quantitative experiments neces- experiments wen' pure green and pure 
sary in tho fitudy of H. t and iu 1M>6 pub. jollow, tho table io b'ig. 2 would represent 
the results of his experiments In hybrldisa- t he results. 

tion (see Mrnpkl). He selected well- Thus the probability of the production 
marked, easily recognisable differentiating of a pure yellow or of a pure green-seeded 
characteristics of tho tlold pea for observa- parent is ono in four. The yellow colour 
tion. and collected results separately for m said to be dominant and the green 
each pair of characteristics cnoson. For recessive. Iu all coses studied by 
example, Mendel crossed flowers of plant 1 * Men del recessive and dominant character- 
producing green seeds with those ot yellow- istlcs appeared, and the ratio for any pair 
seeded plant®. All tho offspring, con- of characteristics was always 1 purt 
stftuting the first filial or F , generation, dominant t 2 heterozygous dominants : 
produced yellow seeds. When such 1 recessive. This type of H. is eonse- 
plante were Intercrossed, some of their quently described aa MendoMan, and was 






FIG. J. DIAGRAM HIIOWINC* INHERIT VNCE OF isKX-LlMvEI) CH MtACIhlHSIU'S 


respectively In the Mendcllau ratio 1:2:1 characteristics is associated with the sex 
Thus the two allelomorphs, the genes for of the patent, and those ore termed sex- 
black and white, interact, producing an linked characteristics. The best-known 
intermediate chai acteristic, 1 blue.* The examples of thoso in man oro colour- 
assumption that complete dominance was blindness and htemopldlia. The sons of 
essential led to tho explanation of Men- a colour-blind woman and a man with 
dellan inheritance by tho * Presence aud normal colour vision are all colour-blind ; 
Absence * hypothesis. According to this, the daughters all hayo normal colour 
dominance is duo to the presence of the vision, but carry tho gene for colour- 
genes determining a characteristic, where- blindness as a recessive. If one of these 
os the recessive condition is duo to their daughters marries a polo ur -blind man. 
absence. In the experiment with Anda- half the sons and half the daughters will 
lusian fowls, however, tho colour of tho be colour-blind, but ff the father has 
hybrids can be explained only on tho normal colour vision, half tho sous will be 
assumption that the presence of a deter- colour-blind and half tho daughters will 
minant of tho recessive characteristic has carry the gone for colour-blindness. This 
modified that of the dominant one. Sev. and similar phenomena of sex-llnkago may 
other experiments support this assump- be explained by supposing that tiio sox 
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chromosomes carry other genes in 
addition to those determining the sex of 
the organism. If XX (Fig. 3) represent 
the two sex chromosomes of woman, each 
egg oell will contain a single X ; and if X 
be the one sex chromosome of man, each 
spermatozoon will contain cither X or 0. 
If X' represent the sex chromosome carry- 
ing the gene for colour-blindness, tho table 
will show at a glance the mode of inherit- 
ance. 

From this it Is obvious that sex-linked 
characteristics are not inherited in the 
Mendelian ratio. Similarly tho ratio can- 
not hold for groups of characteristics 
determined by any other single chromo- 
some. In any case, however, it must bo 
remembered that tho ratios given by 
theory may be disturbed or never bo 
realised, for all the egg cells and sperms 
do not unite at the same time, so that, for 
instance, those spermatozoa with the 
X-chromosoine might never succeed in 
fertilising an egg cell, and all the children 
would then he sons. However, when 
large num hors of individuals are con- 
sidered, tho results work out according to 
the law of probability, and then tho 
Mondellan ratio, the sox ratio, aud other 
ratios deduced theoretically from a know- 
ledge of the genetic constitution, are 
realised. Mendel himself investigated 
over ono thousand plants, and other in- 
vestigators nave smc*. worked with tens 
of thousands. Another phenomenon dis- 
turbing the theoretical ratio is thut of 
‘crossing o\er.’ This is a phenomenon 
In which the linkage of genes is broken 
and an exchange takes place between 
allelomorphic groups of genes. The 
diagrams show how this may be effected 
during the separation of allelomorphic 
chromosomes very closely associated 
before segregation takes place. 

Variation . — Variation mn4, ho men- 
tioned hero, for evolution is dependent on 
the inheritance of variations. In a dis- 
cussion of variation and II. tho following 
questions arise for consideration. What 
is inherited f Are variations themselves 
transmissible, or is the power to vary 
Inherent and tho actual variation duo to 
environment ? For an account of inodes 
of variation, see Variation. Darwin 
believed continuous variations were In- 
herited and eventually gave rise to new 
specios. This theory, however, awaits 
biometrical proof, for the process is so 
alow that It Is practically impossible to 
obtain experimental proof. Discontin- 
uous variations occur in nature, and 
undoubtedly give rise to new species, but 
their cause is unknown. The trans- 
mission of mutations places the doctrine 
of common descent on a much firmer 
foundation than it could otherwise hold. 
The Inheritance of modifications duo to 
the environment is still a disputed ques- 
tion, but what indisputably is transmitted 
is the power to vary, and it scorns probable 
that organisms possessing this in a high 
degree will readily react to their environ- 
ment and begin to vary early in life. 

Statistical study* — Not only is II. 
studied by the experimental method, but 
important branches of the subject also 


need special statistical treatment. Galton 
founded this biometrical study, and Pear- 
son and Weldon havo been its leading 
exponents. There are only three possi- 
bilities with regard to any particular 
charnct eristic, viz. two pure types and the 
hybrid, though attempts havo been made 
from time to time, with but little success, 
to classify kinds of inheritance. Notwith- 
standing this, It is possible to determine 
average degree* of resemblance betwoen 
parent and offspring. The usual ele- 
mentary example of this is the relation 
between statures of sons and fathers, and 
in this a smoothed graph is drawn, which 
'’hows the mean statures of sons from 
fathers of varying but classified heights : 
e.n. Pearson and Lee after an Investigation 
oi some thousands of individuals dis- 
covered that the average height of sons 



I IG. 4. DIAGRAM SHOWING DEGREE OF 
RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN STATURES OF 
FATHERS AND SONS 


\ nti< al, son’s stature ; horizontal, fathers statute 
Tan H = cocificicnt ot c relation 


Irom a group of 02-in. father.- was G5i-in. ; 
from 63-in. fathers tho sons' average was 
07 in. ; 68-in. fathers, 69-in. tons : 71 -in. 
fathers, 70J-iu. sods. Intermediate values 
were also determined. Now if the sons' 
vlabures be plotted on squared paper os 
\crtieal heights, and tho corresponding 
fathers’ statures be plotted as horizontal 
distances (see simplified diagram. Fig. 4), 
it Is possible to draw a graph indicating 
the degree of inheritance which exists 
between father and son relative to stature. 
If the rcsultiug graph had been a horizon- 
tal line as CD, it would have shown that 
all classes of fathers had about the same 
average-height rod, i.c. the inheritance 
would have been zero. If tho graph were 
inclined at 4 5° to tho horizontal, as in the 
case of AH, It would show that each class 
of father would tend to have sons of the 
same average size as themselves, t»e. the 
inheritance would have been complete or 
unity. In the example chosen, the graph 
lies between the horizontal and the 43° 
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Une m, say, EF, and the steopness of this 
line is a measure of correlation existing 
between the two statures. The actual 
coefficient of correlation is expressed as 
tlio tangent of the angle FOD, and in this 
particular example is about 0-51. This 
simple graphical method is not of abso- 
lutely general application, /vs it assumes 
that variation is normal and similar in 
parents and offspring, and it also assumes 
that the graph EOF is linear ; any 
marked bend in it would demand com- 
tdicated methods of treatment. Pearson 
has determined a large number of such 
coefficients between father and son. e.a. 
stature 0*51, span 0*46, forearm 0*42, 
eve colour 0 -50 ; und has suggested 0-48 
us a mean value, i.e. on the average the 
offspring deviate from the mean about 
half os much as the parent docs. If the 
second parent bo also considered, the co- 
efficient increases, though it does not 
equal unity. It should be remembered 
that statistical methods are supple- 
mentary to experimental methods, and 
that they apply only to populations in the 
mass. The co-etflelent of H. does not 
enable the invest igutor to detei'iniuo what 
will occur in any particular case, as, for 
example, the son of a 6-ft. father may be 
anything within the whole range of stat- 
ures, yet in tho-e cases of II., too complex 
for Mendehan analysis, the statistical 
method has proved of groat value. The 
* Law of Ancestral Heredity ,* formulated 
as a result of statistical methods, is of 
considerable interest. Galton calculated 
that, on tho average, half of the H. of un 
individual may bo taken as derived from 
the two parents, one quarter from the 
four grandparents, and so on in the series 
0 • 50, 0 • 25, 0-125, etc. Pearson has more 
recently given 0*6244, 0 ■ 1988, 0 06:10 as 
the series, thus lading more stress on the 
parental bequest and less on tho ancestral. 
Harris has found that there is a correlation 
between stature and length of leg, but no 
constant relation between stature and arm 
length, and other' recent work includes 
the biometrical study of tho inheritance 
of feeblemindedness by Goddard. 

Disjwtul Questions . — One of tho most 
vexed que^mns in H. is that of the trans- 
mission ot the acquired chai.u tcrKties, 
and some of tho differences of opinion 
with regard to this are due to looseness 
of definition. According to Lainarck’s 
theory, a modification produced during 
the lifetime of an organism as a result of 
the influent*** of the environment was 
transmitted to offspring. An acquired 
charact eristic may therefore lie defined 
as one — not pr<\lously known to have 
appeared spontaneously in tin* ancestry 
of the individual —appearing as the result 
of tho action of the environment und per- 
sisting after tin' removal of the factors 
Inducing It. hinu* a recessive chm-ucter- 
istic cannot appear unless both parents 
bear the gene for it, sev. generations may 
pass before *fce characteristic is revealed. 
Other characteristics may remain latent 
for many generations in an unfavourable 
environment, but neither recessive nor 
latent characteristics, when they even- 
tually appear, are acquired, although both 


might easily bo regarded aa new if the 
genetic constitution of the organism be 
incompletely known. Both recessive and 
latent characteristics ore Inherent in the 
germ cells. If tho offspring be subjected 
to tho environment inducing the change 
In the parent, they might equally well 
acquire the same modification, and some 
of the results adduced a s undoubted 
inheritance of acquired characteristics 
may quite well bo duo to direct influence 
of environment on the offspring. Numer- 
ous experiments have been carried oat in 
an endeavour to discover whether ac- 
quired characteristics are transmitted, 
but in most cases tho pedigree of the 
animal experimented upon has been In- 
sufficiently known. Other experiments 
have not been carried out under really 
critical conditions and others have not 
been extended through a largo enough 
number of generations to justify the con- 
clusions drawn from them. The earlier 
experiments were concerned mostly with 
mutilations. Wchanann and other in- 
vestigators who cut off the tails of many 
generations of mice found the tailH of the 
progeny unaffected by tho experiment. 
Some of tho most extensive experiments 
on mutilations were carried out on guinea- 
pigs by Brovvn-Sequard and his assistants, 
bnt tho experiments do not warrant a 
definite conclusion, for they involved 
Injury to the nerves of a parent. Many 
of the offspring were abnormal, but 
ortremelv few were affected in the same 
way as the parent, so that it seems that 
a new Characteristic appeared, instead 
of the acquired one being transmitted. 
Moreover, in many of tlu* experiments 
there was insufficient evidence to show 
that the abnormalities were inherent ; in 
all cines tiie genetic history was not 
known for a suili.-iontly large number of 
generations. A ^ell-controlled scientific 
«crics of experiments was carried out by 
lies lop Harrison ami Garrett, on three 
species ol moths. By feeding these on 
food impregnated with lead nitrate or 
with manganeHo sulphate, sooner or later 
a few black moths appeared. No black 
moths of these species had previously 
been recorded as occurring nuturally. In 
breeding, tho Mondellau ratio was ob- 
tained, tho block pigment behaving as a 
recessive in two spec ics, and as a dominant 
in tho third, os tar as tho experiments 
went, but tho third set was Incomplete. 
Since the black colour did not appear in 
the parent, this cannot be considered as 
an example of inheritance of acquired 
characteristics in tho Lamarckian sense of 
the term. A germinal change, however, 
must have been effected and transmitted, 
and some modern biologists would regard 
this n-t an example Of transmission of 
acquired characteristics. This experi- 
ment affords striking evidence against 
WcIsmarmN theory fchpt the germ-plasm 
could not lx* affected py tho body-plasm. 
Kam merer’ s experiments on the colour 
change of salamanders In a changed 
environment and on the breeding of the 
midwife toad, Alvtos* In wet and dry 
habitats led him to believe that acquired 
characteristics were transmitted, but the 
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experiments require confirmation. Sum- 
ner's work on the effect of temp, on mire 
suggests positive results ; Castle's exj>crl- 
monts on guinea-pigs give direct negative 
results. Consequently at the present 
time experimental work lias not yet 
yielded conclusive evidence in favour of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics 
as such, but Heslop Harrison and Car- 
rett's resuits show that environment may, 
through the tiocl j -plasm, act on the germ- 
plasm, and that germinal modiilcatious 
so ncquta'd are transmissible. On 1 he 
other hand, it is dlrticult to account for 
evolution, if acquired clmr.ioterKti^s arc 
not inherited. Tim indirect evidence ol 
>aloonto]ogy is coTi'-idorable, and ^ceins to 
ndlcato that such inheritance must huve 
occurred. Another disputed question, 
already discussed under theories of h., is 
that ol the role of the nuelens as a mechan- 
ism for the transmission of characteristics, 
and of other agencies such as the cyto- 
plasm and hormones, aiding or modifying 
inheritance. Sex inheritance also 1ms 
caused much controversy, partly on ar - 
count ol the apparently conflicting results 
of different experiments, and partly 
because of its (onucctlon witli t>ex deter- 
mination. If sex chromosomes bo ttu 
sole determinants, then the sex of the 
organism is determined at fertilisation, 
and cannot he » hxnged. If the action of 
hormones, t.io * sex hormones,' be able to 
reverse m-x, it i*> conceivabb* that, what- 
ever the nu< lear eon*d ituhon muv he, with 
increased knowledge sex mav in the future 
1)0 determined at tlio will of the parents 
Home scientists think that *cx deter- 
mination may deiicnd on the nutrition ol 
the parents, hut there Ih no conclusive 
evidence to Mipiwirt tldH theory. Tcle- 
gony and maternal impression {see 
llRKEPiNu) are not accepted by most 
scientists, but tradition dies hard amongst 
cattle- brooders, and so belief in these 
theories is still fairly widespread. 

Practical breeding . — One of the most 
valuable applications of Mcndelism Is the 
fixing of pure types. A thorough mid 
systematic search for the best pure lino 
is one ol the best methods of improving 
those economic plants which are sell- 
fertiiised, and Nil-son and his assistants 
havo done valuable wrnrk in Sweden in 
isolating the best pure varieties from the 
mixtures of numerous types existing in 
that country, fn the case of the maize 
experiments by r»hull and East, a definite 
increase In vigour has followed systematic 
crossing. Prof. lUffeu has produced 
wheat which combines the valuable 
features of one race with the immunity hi 
4 rust 4 of another otherwise less valuable 
type. Careful selection in sugar-beet has 
resulted in an increase of sugar percentage 
from 8 to 17. More difficulty is experi 
enoed with regard to animal brooding, and 
theory at preseht does little dse than give 
reaeons for principles already discovered, 
such as careful selection and the * balanc- 
ing of defects.’ * Inbreeding ’ to fix type 
has boon a long-estab. practice and 4 out- 
breeding * to secure vigour is Its well- 
known companion rule. The matter 
becomes still more difficult when the 


principles have to be applied to mankind. 
The small numbers of progeny of mam- 
mals, the time taken for their develop- 
ment , and the large number of character- 
istics to bo considered, make the study 
of animal breeding, and particularly of 
eugenics, a very slow process. Eugenic* 
descrllxid elsewhere, ts the science which 
deals with the improvement of the In- 
herent qualities of the human race, and 
although Its principles are based on El. 
and are thoroughly sound, yet icgfalative 
m homos of positivo eugenics are very 
difficult to introduce, hut a beginning has 
been made In the U.S.A. and under the 
Nazi regime in Uernmny, for instance by 
tli*- compulsory sterilisation of individuals 
suffering from incurable foims of insanity. 
As mentioned earlier, conclusictts cer- 
tainly appear to indicate that man is 
almost entirely the product of inborn 
factors which arc not directly affected 
bv environment, and many responsible 
students of II. maintain that the improve- 
ment of condition- is resulting in the pro- 
pagation of the degenerate, ana tho race 
as a whole is suffering in consequence. 
Natural selection as such is out of the 
question, but some restriction on the 
reproduction of the unfit i« undoubtedly 
demanded by II. 

( 'y to -genetics . — One of the most en- 
couraging recent lines of work has been 
tue correlation ot cytology rt.c. micro- 
scopic observation-, of the «*ell p/.r.) and 
especially of the elmnnetsom^) with 
bleeding experiments, wlieieb\ a new 
branch of biology, ey to -genetics, has 
originated, and mutual support has been 
iilTorded to what seemed at first to be 
di-connected studios. The facts of sex- 
linked inheritance, for instnuoe, have been 
linked up with observations on the Bex 
chromosomes. See R. <\ Pun nett. Men- 
<i*lism, 190.*) (7tli cd. 1927> ; <\ U. Daven- 
port, Body -build and its J nhcritance, 1923 ; 
H. It. Dates, Jhreddy and Evgenies, 1923, 
and Human Ancestry, JIM 7 : K. M. Hast. 
Heredity and Human AJIairs , 1927 

r. 11. Morgan, Ttu Theory of the Gene. 
1928 ; E. H. Wilson, The Cell >n Develop- 
ment and Heredity, J92S; I\ Popeuhoe, 
Hie Child's Heredity. 1929 : W. E. Castle. 
Genetics and Eugenics, 1930 ; E. B. Ford, 
Mendeiism and Evolution, 193J ; A. E 
Watkins, flerahiy and Evolution. 1935: 
J. 15. 8. Haldane. Heredity and Politics. 

1 938. 

Hereford, Earl of. This title dates 
from feudal times, the first holder of It 
probably being Win. Eitzofebern, who led 
tin* right wiug of the Conqueror's army 
at Hastings. The earldom was long held 
h\ the great i.unily of Bohun. Before 
their day it vms held by sev. Norman 
l>aroDs (besides Elt/osbern), one of whom 
left a daughter who married Humphrey 
Bohun. Their son, Henry do Ilohun. 
received tho title in 1199. Among his 
descendants may be mentioned Hum- 
phrey, fourth coil of H. (1273-1322), who 
was taken prisoner at Bannockburn. In 
1380 the heiress of the earldoms of Here- 
ford, Essex, and Northampton, May de 
Ilohun, married Henry Bolingbroko, who 
was made duke of Hereford In 1397. The 
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first viscount was Walter Dovereux (d. 
1658), who received the title in 1550 for 
his services in the Fr. wars : the second 
was the first earl of Essex, the, father of 
Elizabeth’s favourite ; the third, Robert, 
was the distinguished general in the pari, 
army. The present holder of the title is 
the seventeenth viscount (6. 1865) eldest 
son of the sixteenth viscount, whom he 
succeeded in 1930. Viscount Hereford is 
the premier viscount of England. 

Hereford, municipal bor., city and co. 
tn. of Herefordshire, England, on the 


troyed in 1065 by the Welsh, was rebuilt 
late iu the eleventh century, the nave 
and other Norman parts of the building 
being completed In about 1140. The 
beautiful early Eng. Lady Chapel was 
built in about 1220 and other portions 
were not completed until the early 
fifteenth century* In 1786 the Norman 
W. tower collapsed, bringing down with 
it two bays of the nave, and its rebuilding 
was entrusted to Wyatt. He built a W. 
front so unsuitable that it had later to 
bo replaced, shortened tho navo by ono 



W. F. Mansell 

HEREFORD CATHEDRAL FROM THE N.K., 

SHOWING THE EARLY ENGLISH LADY CHAPEL 


R. Wye, 144 m. from London by rail- 
way. Its site was seized by the Mer- 
cians in about a.d. 600 and used as an 
outpost against the Welsh, and later 
Ofla made the Wye the Welsh boundary 
at Hereford. On account of its position, 
H. was an important place in the Mlddlo 
Ages when It became a prosperous centre 
of the woollen trade. Early charters 
describe H. as being in wales. The 
city’s first charter was received from 
Richard I. in 1189, but long before that 
it had a well-defined system of local gov. 
Edward the Confessor made his nephew, 
Ralph, earl of Hereford, and this Norman 
earl built its first castle which, however, 
together with tho cathedral, was des- 
troyed in 1055 following a defeat by the 
Welsh. From that time until tbe city's 
capture by tho famous Col. Birch in 
1645, H. was the scene of constant war- 
fare, the castle finally being demolished 
in 1660. 

The cathedral, founded not later than 
680 by its first bishop, Putta, and des- 


bay and rebuilt its clerestory and vaulting 
in Gothic style, thereby destroying the 
beauty of its original completely Norman 
character. Tho restoration In 1863 was 
from the designs of Sir Gilbert Soott. 
The two most treasured possessions of the 
cathedral are its Chained Library and the 
Mappa Murid i. The latter is dated about 
1300, and, since the disappearance of the 
Nuremberg map, is probably tho earliest 
map of its kind in existence. Jerusalem 
is seen to be at the centre of the world. 
Only two other chained libraries can 
compare with tho ono at H., which con- 
tains amongst its 1440 books, some very 
rare manuscripts and early printed vols. 
Caxton's Golden Legend* The Nuremberg 
Chronicle and the only Surviving copy of 
the Use of Hereford are a few examples. 
Other buildings are the Conlngsby Hospi- 
tal (1614), the Cathedral School (1384), 
S. Ethelbert’s Hospital,- the churches of 
Ail Saints and St. Peter’s, the college of 
the Vicars choral and the Episcopal 
Palace. 
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Tli© • Throe Choirs Festival * and 
- Three Counties Show * ore hold in H. 
every third year. The city is also in- 
teresting 1 as the bp. of David Garrick, 
and, it is claimed, of Nell Gwynne, and 
for its associations with Sarah Slddons 
and Fanny Kotnhlo. The fine bridge over 
the Wye was built at the closo o f the 
fifteenth century and from it there is a 
well-known view of the cathedral. Chief 
manufs. are tiles and cider-making, fruit 
preserving and engineering. An airport 
was opened in 1947 on the H. Itace Course. 
Pop. (estimated) 30,500. 

Hereford Breed, see under Cattlk. 

Herefordshire, inland co. on the S.E. 
border of Wales, bounded on the N. by 
Shropshire, and on the S. by Gloucester- 
shire and Monmouthshire. Its area is 
843 sq. m. and its surface is undulating. 
The co. is watered by the Wye and Its 
trlbs., all of which abound in fish, the 
Wye being especially celebrated for its 
salmon. The soil is particularly suitable 
for the growth of timber, and the oak, ash, 
and larch abound, but the co. is especially 
famous for Its apple and pear trees. It 
is also noted for its cattle of bright red 
hue, with mottled or whito faces, which 
produce very fine beef. There are no 
minerals of economic Importance, and but 
few manufH. Pop. 113,000. See H. L. V. 
Fletcher, Herefordshire , 1948. 

Herefordshire Regiment. Formed in 
1701 and nvuihc-^d 30th Foot. Licked in 
1881 with 29th to form tho prosont 
Worcestershire Regiment (q.v.). It 
gained the motto 1 Firm ' for its staunch- 
ness during active sorvice In Bangalore, 
India, in 1791. The present H. R. is a 
territorial array unit, having descended 
from a volunteer unit formed in 1860. It 
served In the S. African War during 1900- 
1902 and raised four battalions during the 
First World War, which served In France 
and Flanders from 1914 to 1918. In tho 
Second World War they fought in France. 

Herent, Belgian tn. in the prov. of 
Brabant, situated on the R. Dyle, 11 in. 
E.N.E. of Brussels. Makos starch, oil, 
tile-stones and bristles. Pop. 8300. 

Herentals, tn. in Belgium, 19 m. E.S.E. 
of Autworp, on the Albert Canal. Tbe 
tn. hall with belfry dates from the fifteenth 
century and has manufs. of woollen goods, 
footwear, tobacco and has diamond- cut- 
ting, breweries, tanneries, brick -works, 
rope-walks, and an iron-foundry. Pop. 
14,600. 

Herero. the ITs. form a branch of the 
Bantu tribes of tho Ovumbandus. They 
lived originally in the land of • Raruu * — 
In the reed country — though where thN 
country was situated has never been 
determined. Two chieftainships migrated 
from there and dwelt with the Bechuanas. 
The Hs. owned great heads of cattle. One 
of the H. chiefs camo into conflict with 
the Bechuanas as the grazing lands of the 
latter extended far into what was once 
known .as Hereroland and a deciding 
battle took place at Etoinba, N. of 
Okahaudja. The Hs. wore beaten and 
saved their cattle by trekking into tho 
Kaokoveld where they romained un- 
molested for some two centuries (1650 to 

E.E. 7 


1750). Tho Kaokoveld then stretched 
from the Kunene R. in the N. to the 
Omaruru R. in the S. The second H. 
tribe remained with the Bechuanas and 
lived in the N.E. part of the present 3.W. 
Africa (q.v.) whore their descendants live 
to this day and are known as Ovamban- 
deru — people from the reed lands. They 
are not fully recognized as true Hs. by 
their Kaokoveld tribesmen and are of 
rnnro gentle character. The moun- 
tainous N. Kaokoveld, with its dry 
grazing lands and pastureless fountains, 
did not serve the requirements of the Hs. 
with their ever-growing riches In cattle, 
and they trekked into the southerly veld 
and Otiitambi became their religious and 
controlling centre. In 1750 the first big 
owners of cattle trekked S. over the 
Omaruru, drove away the Saan and Berg 
Damaras, were once more united with 
their brother tribe, the Ovambanderu, 
and eventually occupied all the country 
N. of the Swakop R. and eastwards to 
beyond OobabiR. Not all tho Hs. left the 
Kaokoveld, tho Ovahlmba-Hereros re- 
maining in the N. as their grazing and 
watering places sufficed for their needs. 
They are poor classes, but by tradition, 
religion and language, they are pure Hs. 
and it is only tho Ovamnos and Hs. who 
trekked 3., who call them Ovatjimba, 
which means * antbear.* The H. tribe 
were largely exterminated by the Gers. in 
1903-04 in circumstances of deliberate 
and callous barbarism. Ger. misrule, 
oppression and cruelty goaded the 
Hottentots into rebellion tn 1903 and 
shortly afterwards the Hs. rose too. Tho 
anct. enemies were united In misery. The 
Berg Damaras, through their association 
with the Hs., suffered equally In the 
slaughter which followed. The natives 
were no match for the trained Gers. with 
thoir modern weapons and by the close 
of 1904 it was evident that both tho 
Nainas and the Hs. were broken races. 

Scattered bands, however, hold out and 
tho Gers. then sent thousands of troops 
iuto the ter. In the guerilla warfare which 
followed the first big engagements violence 
begat violence and the Uor. forces were 
.spurred to frosh vengeance by tales of 
mutilations of Gcr. soldiers who fell into 
U. hands. Leutwein, regarded as too 
lenient, was replaced by Von Trotha, 
noted In Berlin for the severity of his 
dealings with natives. Von Trotha 
trapped sov. of the II. leaders with 
treacherous enticements peaco talks 
and then Issued his notorious Vemich - 
tungs Befehl (extermination order) under 
which no II. — man, woman or child — was 
to receive mercy or quarter. Tho Ger. 
soldiers were ordered to kill and take no 
prisoners and von Trotha explained after- 
wards that he wished to ensure that nevor 
again would there be another H. re- 
bellion. The order was issued against an 
already defeated people, but for nearly 
throe years the lenderless and disorganised 
Hs. were hunted like the wild game of tho 
veld aud brutally executed. The full 
story of this typical Ger. sadism, based on 
tho sworn descriptions of eye witnesses, 
bos been told jn a bulky official report 

D* 
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presented to the Brit, and S. African 
Parliaments (pub. by H.M.S.O., London, 
as Untd . 9146 of 1918). The war ended 
la 1907 with the H., Nama and Here 
Damara tribes utterly broken and 
scattered to the winds, some taking 
refuge in adjoining Brit. ter. Eighty 
per cent, of the H. pooplc had disappeared 
and more than half the Hottentots, while 
the Berg DamaraH fared little bettor. 
The Ms. in 1 90 1 numbered 80.000 ; in the 
official con-mo of 1911 they numbered only 
15,130 — a decrease of no fewer than 
64,870. 

Heresy (Ok. atpem), choice, a term in 
theology, signifying * a choice of doctrine.' 
In the N.T. it is used with various mean- 
ings, in the Acts of the Apostles it is 
applied to the Pharisees and Kudduceos, 
in the Epistles of St. Paul it is used to 
denote the divs. in the Christian church, 
and In St. Peter's lfipistle the modem 
meaning * falsely chosen ' is first sug- 
gested in tiio words, * Among you also 
there shall be false teachers, who shall 
privily bring in destrueti\ e heresies, deny- 
ing even the master that bo tight them,’ 
etc. Again, it was used bv Ignatius to 
signify theological error, and a& the doc- 
trine became more important, it was 
restricted to views at variance with tiio 
recognised creed. Heresy, according to 
Thomas Aquinas, implies a profession of 
Christian belief; the heretic is right in 
the end he proposes to himself, but wrong 
in tiio means to that end. Even jn 
apostolic times, Hs. existed in the church, 
and before the council of Nice there 
existed many sects ; but these earlier Hs. 
were chiefly concerned with the introduc- 
tion of Jewish or pagan elements into the 
faith of the church, and were punishable 
by excommunication, etc., whereas the 
later Hs. were differences in interpreta- 
tion of Christian truth, and were regarded 
as legal offences, and punished accordingly. 
Constantine enacted sev. severe laws for 
the repression of H., which appear under 
the title * De Hferotieis * in the Justinian 
code, and the penalty of death is even 
included among these, and in the Eng. 
law the offender was tried bv tiio arch- 
bishop and his council, and then handed 
over to the king for punishment. But 
the statute of Henry IV. (!)<■ hucrctico 
comburendo) empowered the diocesan to 
hand over the criminal to the sheriff 
without waiting for the king’s writ. This 
statute rcmaiuod in force until Charles 
IL's reign, after which time the punish- 
ment of heretics was left to the cccios. 
courts. 

Hereward the Wake, outlaw , received his 
title of * the Wake ' from John of Peter- 
borough. According to the Domesday 
Book he was the owner of lauds m Lin- 


colnshire, and he ruav have been identical 
with the owner of Marston Jabbet, War- 
wickshire, and Kvenlode, Worcestershire. 
He headed the rising of the Eng. at Ely in 
1470, and plundered Peterborough with 
the help of the Danes. He was joined 
by Morkere, Sttoard Bain, and /Ethclwtne, 
Bishop of Durham, and held out against 
Wtittam until 1071, when ABthelwine and 
Mark ere surrendered. H. escaped, and 


according to Gaimar, was pardoned by 
William, whom he accompanied to Maine, 
where he was murdered by the Normans. 

Herford, tn. on tho Worre in West- 
phalia, Germany, 1ft m. N.E. of Bielefoid 
it is of anct. origin and contains many 
old buildings, including a twelfth-century 
church. It carries on a considerable 
trade and manufs. tobacco, cloth, and 
furniture. Top. 38,500. 

Hergenrdther, Joseph von (1824-90), 
Ger. theologian. He was author of Anti- 
Janus (1870), in which he defended the 
doctrine of papal infallibility. The work 
made u great sensation, aud ho was made 
a prelate of the pupal household in 1877, 
becoming a cardinal In 1879, and curator 
of the Viitiouu archives, lie also wrote 
l 'hot: us. Patriarch von K on stand novel 
(J 807—69), Katholisrhr Kirche v ml Christ - 
licher Stout (a book on the relations of 
church and state, 1 872), a universal church 
hist. (1876-80), and a hist. of the papal 
states since tho Be volution. See mono- 
graph by J. Stammfnger, 1892. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (6. 1880), Amor, 
novelist, b. at Philadelphia. He was edu- 
cated at a Quaker School and the Penn- 
HylvanlaSchool of Fine Arts. TCstah. himself 
as one of the best of 1 he younger generation 
by his novel, Mountain Blood (1915), and 
enhanced his reputation still further with 
his Three Block PenngH (1917). His best 
novel is Java Tie wi (1919). Other stories. 
The Bright Shan/ (1922), The Pnsbg- 
trrian Child (102.1), Bahsami (1924). 
Tampico (1926), and The Foolscap Pose 
(1934). 

Hergest, Red Book of, name given to a 
MS of Welsh literature, which la now in 
the library of Jesus CoUcge, Oxford. It 
is a folio vol. of .160 leaves written in 
double columns from tho beginning of 
tiio fourteenth century to tho middle of 
tho fifteenth century, and contains eleven 
tales, the stories .gt which mostly relate 
to King Arthur and the early Hist, kings. 
Ladv Charlotte Guest printed those tales 
together with Hanes Tahessin under the 
title of Mabmngion, 1H3H-J9. The MS. 
is supposed to have been written at Her- 
gost Court, a seut of tho Vaughans, hence 
its name. 

Heringsdorf, tn. on tho Is. of Usedom 
in Pomerania, Germany ; it is a watering- 
place on tiio Baltic. Pop. 1700. 

Heriot, curious archaic right (now 
obsolete) incident to copyhold tenure, by 
which tho lord of the manor was entitled, 
on tiie death of a teuarit, to seize bis best 
beast or other chattel. A H. come in 
Saxon times to be really a tribute of war- 
horses, weapons, or armour due to the 
king on tho death of a thano. These 
anct. II s. were subsequently rendered ob- 
solete by the institution of reliefs, or sums 
paid by a vassal on taking up his estate. 
The copyhold 11. had at different though 
analogous origin and related to socage 
hinds as opposed to thobo held by knight 
service. Tho origin of the right, is to bo 
sought in tho anct. custfm of a freeholder 
furnishing his tenants in villeinage with 
cattle and the implements of husbandry. 
The right of the lord to this kind of H. 
was restricted to such chattel as the 
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manorial customary law allowed, and that saiily correspond to the physical disttno- 
law varied in different manors. tion between moveable and unmoveable 

Heriot. George 0503-1684), Scottish property, although, generally speaking, all 
goldsmith, b . in Edinburgh. He was rights in or connected with land are amt- 
brought up In the business of bis father, able, and whatever can be moved without 
who was a goldsmith, and in 1601 became injury to itself or the property with which 
joweUer to James VI., having already boezt it is physically connected is rrunieabli 
appointed In 1507 goldsmith to his queen, property. Hut, as In the Eng. law of fix* 
Anne of Denmark. In May 1603 he lures (o.tr,), things which are physically 
accompanied the king to London, and was moveable may, in Scots law, become herit- 
one of the throe persons appointed able by ncccHslon (Lat. acceao, to add), and 
jewellers to James 1. In 1620 a grant conversely, things in their nature heritable 
was made to him of the imposition on may be constructively converted into 
sugar for tlirce years, and out of the pro- moveables by being made part of a move- 
coeds be founded Heriot ’8 hospital, Edin- ablo whole, as e.p. heritable things made- 
burgh (see Hkriot-Watt College). II. part of the common property of a trading 
is the * Jingling Geordie * of Scott’s For - company. See J. Erskine, Principles of 
tunes of A ’igel. the Jaiw of Scotland, 1754 ; G. J. Bell, 

Heriot- Watt College, Edinburgh, was Cmrurvcntarius, 1810. 
subsidised irom the fund (£23,025) left by Heritable Jurisdictions. In Scotland 
George Horiot in 1624 to found and endow all jurisdictions were originally personal, 
a hospital for the mnintenace of the sous i.e. granted in consideration of the fitness 
of poor burgesses. This school was com- of 1 he grantee, but when the feudal system 
pletcd in 16^9, and In 1885 the funds had was introduced certain jurisdictions, such 
increased to such an extent that it was re- n< sheriffships, were annexed to lands wad 
constituted as a middle -class school, and lurame heritable, like tho lauds to which 
the H. W. U. was opened to provide a they were annexed. Later, when sheriff- 
thorough scientific and technical I ns true- slops ceased to be territorial, the crown 
tion at moderate fees for older students, made heritable grants of such jurisdiction 
In 19*27, by the provisions of the II. -W. C. to landowners. Tho Jurisdiction Act of 
and George Heriot's Trust Order Con- 1746, in consequence of the Jacobite 
Urination Act, it became a college for rebellion of 1 745, abolished all H. J., corn- 
pro vidiog tochnical, trade, commercial, pensated the persons who owned them, 
and general '*dd* i v‘! n for both sexes, and and made jurisdictions personal to tho 
was recognised by tuo Scottish Education king’s courts. See J. Erriclno, Principles 
Dept, as a Central lusitnie for Edinburgh of tlte Law of Scotland, 1754. 
and S.E. Scotland. Day and evening Heritable Security, or Securities on 
instruction is given In Mechanical, Heritable Estates, in Scots law, include all 
Electrical, Mining, and Oil Engineering, in bonds, heritable and of annuity, instru- 
Applied Chemistry, Brewing, Pharmacy, incuts entitling a creditor to appropriate 
Building, and tainting ; while evening the rents of land until debts are paid, and 
courst”, in Commerce and Languages are all deeds whatsoever capable of con- 
given to students of Accountancy, btituting & security for debt over lands or 
Baukmg, Insurance, Secretarial Practice, the rents and profits of land, and since 
Stockbrokiug, and .Shipping. The II.- W. 1 h-74 also securities by way of ground- 
Literary Society (founded 1 S 68 ) celebrated annual (< 7 . 1 ?.). The form of a H. S. is 
its diamond jubilee In 1928. The lord cither by (1) a direct conveyance of the 
provost ol Edinburgh is chairman of the lauds either subject to the right of redemp- 
Governors of the H. W. O., and many tion or absolutely, or (2) by real or reserved 
notable men havo received instruction in burden containing no disposition of the 
this institution. lands. A H. ri. is extinguished by formal 

Heri Rud, or Hari Rud, riv. of Afghanis- redemption. Sec J. Erskine, Principles 
tan, Asia, rfees In the Kou-i-baba Mts. it if the Fmw of Scotland, 1 754. 
flows W. for 300 m. to Herat, turns N. at | Heritor, in Scots law fomieriy denoted 
Kushan, and is joined nt Pui-i-Jvhatiin tho owner in fee of a corporeal heritable 
by the Kosher Kud. At Sarnkhs it is subject or any par. landowner, but is a 
called To j end. it enters 'Turkestan anti term now restricted to such landowners 
is lost in the Kara-Kiuu desert. It con- whoso estates are subject *0 tho burden of 
tains quantities of huh. Length 650 in. repairing the nmn-ic of an incumbent 
Herisau, tn. iu the canton ol AppenzeLI, b/.v.), or of providing a church for newly 
Switzerland, cap. of the Autsser-Khoden erected pars., or maintaining such par. 
diat., oi m. S.W. oi St. Gall. It contains < hurchns as already exist. The term lo- 
an old bell tower and tn. ball, and the sul- 1 1 hides railway companies or other oor- 
phur baths of Heinrichs bad are quite near. | pomtions and burgh councils, but not life- 
It inavufs. cotton goods and embroidery. 1 1 outers, tenants on long or short leases, or 
Pod. 15,090. feu superiors. The question whether reai- 

Heristal, see Herat al. i rent or valued-rent 1 N. are to be assessed 

Heritable and Moveable, in Scots law, 1 lor repairs dcjieuds on the nature of the 
a fundamental distinction between legal par. whether landward or burghal. He. 
rights and things, more or less parallel , may, however, do the repairs voluntarily, 
to the Rom. classification of tilings cor- and assess themselves at a meeting in the 
poreal and incorporeal. Tho distinction I presbytery or in the sheriff court, and 
is mainly of importance in respect of the they are entitled to borrow money tor the 
rights or an heir as opposed to those of I purpose. See G. J. Bell, Commenlarius ; 
the executors or next of kin of a deceased J. Erskine, Princi/des of the Tasw of Scot- 
penon. The distinction does not necea- 1 land, 1754. 
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Herkimer, tn. and cap. of H. co., New 
York, U.8.A., on the Mohawk R. It 
inanufs. paper, furniture, and woollen 
goods, and Is the centre of a dist. famous 
for its cheeses. Pop. 10,500. 

Herkomer, Sir Hubert von (1849-1914), 
Brit, painter, ft. at Waal, in Bavaria ; .son 
of Lorenz H., master-joiner. His parents 
took him to America when he was aged 
two : after six years there, thoy came to 
England. He first studied at the School 
of Art at Southampton, but in 1866 went 
to S. Kensington. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1869, but made his 
reputation In 1875 by 4 Tho Last Muster,* 
hung that year. A.R.A., 1879: R.A., 
1890 ; Slade prof, of fine arts at Oxford, 
1885-94. In 1883 ho founded the Ilcr- 
komer School of Art at Bushey. which 
he dire’lcd until 1904. In 1907 ho was 
made hon D.O.L. Oxon and knighted. 
An associate of the Tnatitut do Franco and 
of the Belgian Academy. His works in- 
clude : * The Herkomers * (191 0), * Found * 
<1885), and * The Chapel of Charterhouse * 
(1889), both of which arc in the National 
Gallery of Brit. Art), ‘ Portrait of Miss 
Katherine Grant,* ‘ Portrait of the Lady 
in Block ,* 4 Hard Times,' ‘ On Strike,* 
4 The Guards' Chocr.* Long conspicuous 
by reason of his great beard, he was 
clean-shaven in later years. 

Herm, small is. of the Channel Is. 
After the First World War it was devel- 
oped as a holiday resort. It can bo 
visited in the summer from Guernsey, 
from which it is distant 3 m. The pre- 
war pop. was about 30. 

Hermce Pillars, pillars smaller at the 
base than at the top, which goncrallv 
terminated In a head of Hermes. They 
were found in Attica in the streets of the 
tns., and after the time of Hippnrrhus, the 
son of Pisistratus, they were also erected 
along the country roads as m. -stones, 
Hermes being the god of trallic. They 
were particularly numerous in Athens, and 
in the mrkt.-place they formed a long 
colonnade reaching from the Ilall of 
Paintings to the King’s Hall. It was the 
charge of sacrilegiously mutilating theso 
figures which caused Alcibutdcs to flee 
from Athens in 415 and throw in Ids lot 
with the Spartans. 


Hermandad, The 


(Sp. ‘ brotherhood *), 

association of the cities in Aragon and 
Castile, formed in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century to defend their liberties. It 
was moie flrnilv organised in 129"), when 
Sancho IV. came to the throne with the 
express object of resisting the tyranny and 
exactions of the nobles, and received 
favour from Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
endowed it with large powers of summary 
Jurisdiction. But as the power of the 
crown increased, so that of the If. de- 
creased, and about the middle of the six- 
teenth century it ceased to exist. The 
name was, however, borne by a body of 
police in Castile, whose chief duty it was 
to protect tho roads. See A. R. Lesage, 
Histoire de Oil Ulna de Santillane , 
1735. 

Hermann, or Herman, see Arminitts. 

Hermann, Johann Gottfried Jakob 
1779-1848). Ger. classical scholar, 5. at 


Leipzig. He was educated at the univ. of 
his native city, and was made prof of 
philosophy there in 1798, becoming prof, 
of eloquence and poetry in 1803. He made 
a special study of classical poetical metres, 

E ublishing his Elementa doctrines matrices, 
i 1816. He also wrote on Gk. grammar, 
and pub. De emendanda rations Grasses 
arammaticcs (1801). His other works 
include eds. of Aristophanes's Clouds ; 
Aristotle's Poetica ; Plautus's Trinum- 
mus , besides an ed. of ACHchylus, and the 
remainder of Erfurdt’s Sophocles . See 
lives by G. Jahn, 1849, and H. Kdchly. 
1874 ; and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf. Otsrhichte der Philosophic , 1921. 
Hermannstadt, see Simu. 

Hermannstal, see Munmv. 

Hermanric, or Ermanaric (d. a.d. 376), 
king of the E. Goths, founder of tlielr 
kingdom, which probably included N. 
Ilungarv. Lithuania, and S. Russia. He 
was defeated by tho linns during the 
migrations of tho peoples of N. Europe, 
and fell on his own sword. 

See \V. K. Grim, Die deutschellelderusage , 
1829. 

Hermant, Abel (6. 1862), Fr. novelist, b. 
in Purls. Educated at the Lycde Bona- 
parte nnd at the Condorcot. President 
of the Soctete dcs Gens do Lctlros (1902). 
Member of the Fr. Academy. A brilliant 
satirist of tho wealthy bourgeoislo of 
Franco. AMmoirc* pour sermr <) Vhistoire 
de la sociftt, 190 >, is the general title of his 
chief work In this \em. Le Caravanserai, 
(1917), a study of wealthy comopolitans 
in Pans, is probably his most widely 
known book. Other works : La Mission 
de Cruchod (18sr>), Maxtor < (1888), La 
Carridre (1891). Cmurs pmvlfgrfs (1903), 
L’Esbrouffe (1901), La Iielle Madame 
Htber (1 90 “*), ha Journtt brtce (1920). 
La retite Femme (1923), Le cycle dc lord 
Chelsea (4 vnK, 1923). See Peltier, Abel 
Hermant , 1921. 

Hermaphrodite, so named from the 
mythical Hermapliroihius (g.r.), is a living 
organism containing In itself a combina- 
tion of the essential malo and female func- 
tions and structures. It is very doubtful 
If truo hermaphroditism Is present in the 
higher mammals, though it is common in 
many of tho lower orders, as in tho sluggish 
leech and snail, the fixed ovstor, or the 
parasitic tapeworm. Many flowering 

f ilants are hermaphroditic, though of vary- 
ng degrees of intimacy ; in the case of the 
arum, the male organs are situatod above 
and distinct from the female organs, but 
in the orchid the stamens and carpels are 
united ; this is paralleled in tho case of the 
leech, where tho two elements ore distinct 
and separate, though not so in the snail. 
Some animals may pass through em- 
bryonic hermaphroditism, though this 
condition Is doubtful in tnan as sex appears 
to be predetermined in the fertilised 
ovum. (See Heredity.) Self-fertilisa- 
tion is largely prevented by the two ele- 
ments developing at digmul times In the 
organism. This 4 want of time keeping'* 
is termed dichogamy in botany, and may 
be either protandrous dichogamy , in whlon 
the stamens reach maturity first, or 
protogymous dichogamy , in which the oar- 
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pels first reach full development. The 
earlier maturing of the male element Is the 
more common occurrence, the hag-fish 
yielding an example from the animal 
kingdom. Self -fertilisation among animals 
is rare, but it is found in the fish Serranus 
and in the tape-worm. 

Casual or abnormal hermaphroditism is 
occasionally found in fish where an ovary 
is situated at ono side and a testis at the 
other, in which ease it is usual for only one 
organ to develop ami ono sox to pre- 
dominate, with mere indications of the 
other. Sometimes in such insects as e.g. a 
butterfly, one pair of wings will be 
lndieative of the male sex and the other 
pair will be female, or the under and upper 
surfaces may be of different sex appear- 
ance. 

False hermaphroditism may occur In the 
higher mammals where malformation 
has resulted in a female animal possessing 
the exterior appearance of a malo or vice 
versa . Much discussion has taken place 
from time to time relative to herma- 
phroditism and primitive conditions, but 
the general opinion appears to be that 
hermapliroditlsm is not a reversion to, nor 
a survival of, a primitive condition, but 
rather a secondary acquisition. 

Hermaphroditus, sou of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, b . on Mt. Ida. He was finally 
united into one person, having the char- 
acteristics of Ini' 1 "exes, with the nymph 
of the Carian fountain Salmacis. The 
statue by Polyclos (fourth century b.o.) i-. 
famous. 

Hermas, probable author of The Shep- 
herd (Pastor Hernia}), an early Christian 
allegorical and hortatory treatise divided 
into three parts : ‘ Visions/ * Mandates/ 
and * Similitudes/ 11. Is usually classed 
as one of the apostolic fathers (q.v.), but 
there is much discussion os to Ills identity. 
The Muratorian canon makes him brother 
of Pius 1., bishop of Rome (c. 139-51). 
The work is prized as a relic of the primi- 
tive church, describing second-century 
Christianity in Rome. Some recent 
critics think it may originally have been 
a Jewish book, revised and enlarged later 
by a Christian writer. The date usually 
assigned to it is between a.d. 100 and 150. 
The shepherd or angel of repentance ap- 
pears to H. in the fifth vision, and adds 
instruction (twelve mandates and ten 
similitudes) to the message ho is to 
deliver to the people. The scene is laid 
in Romo and the m lghbourhood. Irenceus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Orlgen highly 
esteomed the work, and it was publicly, 
read in churches at ono time, but definitely 
outside tho sacred canon by the fourth 
century. It aimed at rebuking world- 
llness and calling siuners to repentance. 
See J. A. Neander, History of the Church , 
1825—52 ; Sir J. Donaldson, Apostolic 
Fathers, 1874 ; C. T. Cruttwell, Early 
Christianity , ii., 1893 ; J. B. Llghtfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers (ed. by J. R. Ilanncr), 
1893 ; H. O. Id. Kriigcr, History of Early 
Christian Literature, 1897 ; O. von Geb- 
h&fdt, A. von Ilarnack, and T. Zahn (ed.) 
Patrum apostolicorum opera, 1920 ; K. 
Hennecke, Neutestamen tische Apokryphen, 
1024. 


Hermeneutics (Lat. are hermeneuUca, to 
Interpret; from Hermes, the messenger 
of the gods), the science or art of inter- 
pretation or explanation of the language 
of speakers or writers. More especially 
applied nowadays to the explanation of 
the Holy Scriptures, covering practically 
the same meaning as * exegesis/ a term 
more often used at the present time. See 
EXEGKSrS. 

Hermes. Georg (1775-1831), Ger. Rom. 
Catholic theologian and philosopher. Ho 
was founder of the school of Hermeaians. 
His rationalistic doctrines. Influenced to 
some extent by Kant and Fichte, wero em- 
bodied in his Einleitung in die Christ - 
katholische Theologie (1819-29). They 
were in high favour till the death of 
Spiegel, archbishop of Cologne, in 1836. 
Pope Gregory XVI. issued a brief con- 
demning his teaching two years later, but 
by that time his school had practically 
vanished. His other prin. work was 
( ’ hnstkath lische Dogmatik (1 83 1-30). See 
W. Esser, Denkschrift auf Georg Hermes , 
1832; K. Eschwciler, Die zwei Wege der 
neuem Theologie , 1926. 

Hermes, one of tho anct. gods of Greece, 
son of Zeus and Mala, identified by the 
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Roms, with Mercurius. The chief char- 
acteristics of his many-sided nature were 
inventiveness and versatility, and he is 
represented os possessed of fascination, 
trickery, and cunning. A legend tolls of 
his Invention of the lyre from the shell of 
a tortoise, and stealing of fifty head of 
cattle from his brother Apollo on the very 
day of his birth. His guilt was dis- 
covered through Apollo’s gut of prophecy, 
but he was pardoned and granted his 
brother’s friendsldp and various privileges 
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to exchange for hla wonderful musical 
instrument. His original functions and 
primitive character are quite uncertain. 
Mfe. Cyllene to Arcadia was his reputed 
bp. and the chief seat of his worship. He 
appears to have been closely connected 
vnth almost every phase otf life. Ho was 
both the messenger of the gods and tho 
guide of the dead to Hades ('t'vxoiro^nfc). 
As god of tho roads and of wayfarers ho 
was honoured by stone heaps and pillars 
of 'Her-mce' ty.r.), often set up as milestones 
and terminating in a bust. H. was the god 
of exchange and barter, and even patron 
of thieves, hence regarded ns the giver 
of gain — any unexpected windfall being 
called ipjut To.*. From this may have de- 
veloped the conception of 11. as a god of 
fertility. He was also the god of dreams, 
gymnastics, and eloquence. As herald be 
was most ly represented in art with winged 
feet, a Hat broad-brimmed bat (n-erao-c*), 
and a wand (*rjpi/*« ior or caducous). See 
Sir J. G. Frazer, Golden Rough (2nd ed.j. 
MI., ISM) ; A. Lang, Myth , Ritual, and 
Religion, ii., 1887 ; L. K. FarnoII, The 
Cults of the Greek States, v., ISiOfi. 

Hermes Trismegistus, see Hermetic 
Books and Thotu. 

Hermetioal Seal, in alchemy and chom. 
Is the method of sealing a glass vessel by 
actually fusing the glass, without employ- 
ment of a cork or stopper. IX is so called 
after Hermes Trismegistus (q.v.), tho 
mythical founder of chemistry. 

Hermetic Books, form of encyclopedia, 
the sacred canon of tho and. Egyptians, 
fragments of which are all that survive. 
It originally consisted of forty-two hooks, 
divided into six sections, treating of 
religion, art, science, geometry, astron- 
omy. medicine, liturgical rites anil cere- 
monies, hymns, laws, the nature of tho 
gods, etc. The word 4 hermetic * is de- 
rived from Hermes TrismogNtus, tho Ok. 
designation of Thoth", tho Egyptian god 
of intelligence. Tho books arc evidently 
based on Egyptian mythology ; but 
neither the time at which tliey were 
written, nor the author, can now be deter- 
mined. Fragments of tho Uk. and Lat. 
texts exiRt In the writings of Sto barns, 
Oyrillus, Lactantins, and Suidas, some of 
which were traiw. into Fr. bv Menard in 
1868. Traces of Neo-PIatonist ideas can be 
traced in the books, as well as indications 
of the influence of the Jewish philosopher, 
Philo. See A. Kingsford, Thi Ifennetic 
Works , 1 885. 

Hermias, (1) Gk. philosopher of the 
Alexandrian school, and a disciple of 
Proclus. Wrote a commentary on Plato’s 
Phaedras . (2) Christian philosopher of 

the fourth century. One small thesis of 
his Is extant, in which he attacked pagan 
philosophy for its illogicality. See van 
Otto, Corpus apologetarum, Jena, 1872. 


Hermione (bod. Kastri), an anot, 
coast- vil. of Greece, prov. Argolis and 
Oorinthia. The rocky peninsula of Visfcl 
forms a double port N. and S. Itulns of 
a temple to Poseidon remain. Tt was 
founded by the Dryopes. See Patmanlas, 
H. $4 ; Herod., vUi. Pop. about 3000. 

Hermit (Gk. a solitary ; from 

4gtyiU, a desert), name given to one who 


retiros into solitude to order to live a more 
holy life. The words 4 hermit * and 
‘ eremite * were apparently used indis- 
criminately until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, but 4 hermit * is the spel- 
ling now generally adopted, 4 eremite 4 
appearing only In poetry, etc. Anchorite 
is another synonym. As early as the 
third century Hs. began to appear in the 
Christian church, and the advocates of 
asceticism were the flint to set tho ex- 
ample by withdrawing from tho cities and 
taking up thoir abode in rudely-formed 
huts in desert or In forests. Hut these, as 
a rule, went in companies, whereas the H. 
went a step further and withdrew alto- 
gether from mankind, living alone. Tho 
first H. is said to have boon Paul, a nalivo 
of tho Lower Thebaid, who, in the time of 
the Dorian persecution (250), fled into the 
desert. His story is told by St. Jerome, 
who records that he waa visited by St. 
Anthony, another anchorite, who was 
generally held to bo the first great ex- 
ample and preacher of the H. life. Hut tho 
Stjlitcs, who spent their lives at the tops 
of pillars, and tho Hosci, who lived on 
herbs, were not true Hs., nor were those 
who, in later times, separated themselves 
from their fellow -men to live in eaves 
Solely to avoid intercourse with society, 
arid not from any religious motives. 
Hermitlsm was not so popular In the W. 
as in the E. church, probably owing to the 
unsuitability of the climate, and as 
monasteries developed Hh. became more 
scarce. 

Hermitage, dry, rod wine, resembling 
Burgundy in colour and !>ody, obtained 
from the vineyards of the Rhone valley. 
Tt is not dissimilar from the best kind of 
claret. 

Hermit-orab, family or unsymmetrical 
crustaceans characterised by a hook-like 
attachment to tho pleopods, by means 
of which the animal can secure itself 
within tho shell, upaqurus bemhanlus , 
tho commonest Brit, species, generally 
inhabits the shell of tho whelk. See also 
Commensalism. 

Hermoorates (c. 460-407 B.c.), Syra- 
cusan statesman and general, who suc- 
ceeded in uniting the Siceliotn (424) so as 
to enable them to resist the Athenian 
expedition against Sicily (115). After the 
Athenian defeat (413) he helped Sparta 
against Athena, and held a high command 
at the naval brittle of CivnoHsema <412). 
On his defeat at Cysicus bo waa deprived 
of his command and exiled (406). H. 
fought later against Carthage, and was 
killed in attempting to return to Syracuse 
<407). He was one of tlio most energetic, 
patriotic, and incorruptible leaders of 
antiquity. See Thuc. iv.r-viii. ; Hlod. xiii.: 
G. Grate, llxst. of Qnercft, x. 81, 1846-56. 

Hermogenes ( ft . a.d. 170), Gk. rhetori- 
cian of Tarsus, Cilicia. ;At the ago of fif- 
teen Ids reputation as ofator and lecturer 
won him tho favour off Marcus Aurelias 
(a.d. 161-80), who soon-made him public 
teacher of oratory. At tpo age of eighteen 
he pub. tho famous Te*?* . , ..long 
regarded as a standard yvork, and elabor- 
ated by many commentaries. At twenty- 
five he lost his intellectual faculties. See 
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O. Wala, Rhetores Greed, 1832-30 (new 
ed. with commentaries by Rabe, 1882-83, 
1913 ; L. von Spengbl's ed. 1853-56 ; 
Aldus, Rhetores, l. t 1L ; Philos tratus, Vitae 
Sophistarum, 

Hermogenes (>7. a.d. 168-200), here- 
siarch of the second century, originally a 
painter and pagan philosopher of the 
school of Zeno. Converted to Christian- 
ity, he elaborated a system attempting 
to unite Stoio ideas and Christian dogmas. 
Tertullian accused him of heresy in Ad- 
versus Hermogenem . See Theodoret, Fab. 
Havet, I. 19. 

Hermon (modem JeheLesh-Sheikh), 
mt. -ridge and culminating point, forming 
y. extremity of the Anti-Libanus range, 
Syria, on the border of Palestine, 35 m. 
from Damascus. Called SIrion by the 
Sidonlans and Senlr by the Amorites. 
The modem Arabs call it Jebel-esh- 
Sheikh, ‘ Old Man Mountain * or Jebel-oth- 
Thelj, * snow mount.* The crown has 
three peaks (r. 9160 ft. high) covered with 
snow for most of the year, and it tower ■» 
high abovo the anct. city of Dan and the 
sources of the Jordan. The lower slopes 
have rich vegetation and are planted with 
vines and fruit-trees. Ruins of anct. 
temples surround it, mostly consecrated 
to Baal. II cb. poetry constantly men- 
tions Mt. II. 

Hermonthis (mod. Erment), tn. of 
Kena prov.. Doper Egypt, on R. Nile, 8 
m. from Thi W. Aj tbe anct. Egyptian 
* On of the South it was famous for its 
worship of the hawk-hen ded god Mont 
(Zeus) and Horns (Apollo). There ore 
ruins of n temple of Cleopatra's time. 
The burial place of the bacred bulls ol 
Mont was discovered in 1927. The 
modern tn. lias sugar refineries, pORt and 
telograph ollices and a railway station. 
Pop. about 7000. 

Hermoupolis, or Syra (Nea-Syros), sea- 
port and cap. of Syros Is., Greece, 78 m. 
froih Athens. It is the Beat of the home 
of the Cyclades of a Gk. archbishop, and « 
Rom. Catholic bishop. Commercially it 
is next in importance to Athene, tin 
PirjLUiM, and Patras, its position in the 
i&gean making it a centre of the Levant 
trade. There are uutnufs. of flour, 
leather, cotton, and ‘Turkish delight.’ 
H. has an arsenal, gvrnnunium. theatre, 
and custom-house. Shipbuilding is car 
rled on. Pop. 21,000. 

Hermsdorf, Nieder, tn. in Hilesift 
Poland, is 2 m. \V. of Waldenbunr (W»J- 
brzyeh). It has coal and iron mines. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Hern, Gertrude Franklin, see Atukrtom. 

Hernandez, Jose (1831 91), Argentine 
poet ; b. at S«n Martin, prov. of Buenos 
Aires. In late ’six ties, cd. Revista del 
Rio de la l 'lata, Buenos Aires. Follower 
of insurgent Lope/ Jordan, 1870-72. 
Many years legislator in native prov. 
His only considerable poem is Martin 
Fierro (1878), an epic of the Argentine. 

Hernandi&ceoe, older of cot y led o nous 

E ats, closely allied to the Lauracetn 
.), but differing from that order in 
t the flowers are epfgynous. jt 
received its name from the gp. naturalist 
Hernandez, who was sent to Mexico by 


Philip II. There are four genera tn aft, 
and tbe chief of these is IJemamdia . 

Her nan i, tn. on tbo Urumea, prey, of 
Gulpuxcoa, Spain, is 8 in. S.E. of San 
Sebastian. It played an important part 
in tbe Carlist wars (1835-40). It con- 
tains a modern palacd, and has Iron mines 
and cotton factories. Pop* 5000. 

Heme, tn. in Westphalia, Germany, 
11 m. N.E. of Essen. It has eoal mines, 
and iron works and is the terminus of the 
Rhine-Herne canal. Pop. 98,500. 

Heme, James A. (James Ahern e) (1840- 
1901), Amer. actor and playwright. He 
acted in many plays of his own, the first 
being Hearts of Oak (1878), Drifting Apart 
(1885), The Minute Men (1886), ana Mar* 
garet Fleming (1890) followed, but his 
next great success was the rural comedy 
Slwre Acres, performed at Chicago (1892). 
which ran for nearly six years, ills last 
production was Sag Harbour (1900). See 
L. O. Strang, Famous Actors of the Day in 
America, 1900. 

Herne Bay, tn. and watering-place, in 
the co. of Kent, England, on the estuary 
of the Thames, is 6 m. N.E. of Canterbury. 
It was founded in 1830. Canary grass, 
introduced by Flemish immigrants, is 
grown In the vicinity. Pop. 16,600. 

Herne HiU, suburb of London, 4 m. S. 
of St. Paul's. The n&mo Is supposed to 
be derived from the herons that frequented 
the Effra, a riv. formerly flowing through 
i J erne Hill. Ruskin spent the early part 
ol his life here. 

Herne the Hunter, traditional figure of 
old Eng. legend, popularly supposed to 
roam at midnight near an old oak, famed 
as ‘ Herne’s Oak,* in Windsor Forest. 
Tlu* oak was thought to have been blasted 
In the hunter's evil spirit, and was 
blown down in 1803 (c. 050 years 

old). 

Hernia, or Rupture, surgical term, 
'igiiiiyiug the protrusion of any part of the 
l>ody from the caiity in which it should 
be contained. lu popular language, a 
mpture mean* an extrufliou of a portion 
nt the contents of the abdominal cavity. 
A rupture may bo present at birth, from 
tin* ftdlure of closure of the cavity, as in 
the case of au umbilical H-, when the 
navel is unclosed at birth. Again, rup- 
t tires may occur in early life, aud are then 
known as iulantilo Ils. The opening of 
an iniautile umbilical H. usually closes 
with age, the closure being generally firm 
and permanent. Au umbilical H. may 
.ippear in fat individuals, particularly In 
Icmale? on account of pregnancy, and. If 
neglected, may attain an. enormous size, 
liupturos ore generally due to weakness of 
the body wall, though they arc more liable 
to occur in individuals who throw con- 
siderable strain ou their abdominal walls, 
,c , for example, thos** w ho do heavy work. 
Persons who are «ubjeci to bronchitis are 
apt to suffer from H., the condition being 
brought about by the strain of coughing. 
It may also be brought about at stool 
through excessive straining to empty 
the rectum, the position adopted being 
probably to blame. Tbe most common 
form of H. Occurs in the groin, through the 
failure of closure of the canals, i.e. 
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passages, in this region, or the reopening 
of these canals In later life. The first 
detectable sign of a H. is a swelling due 
to a bowel containing air or solid sub- 
stance. Not infrequently, however, the 
first symptom is obstruction of the bowel. 
The term * a twist of the bowel * may be 
due to this fact, because the twisting or 
blocking may occur at any moment and 
necessitate surgical interference. It is a 
common saying that a person with a rup- 
ture is in the condition of a man with a 
packet of gunpowder in his pocket, which 
may go off at any moment. The presence 
of a rupture may prevent admission to 
some forms of gov. employment, and In 
the case of insurance a considerably in- 
creased premium is required. In early 
life ruptures may close with the aid of a 
suitably made and fitted truss. In 
healthy individuals, when a truss fails 
to cure, operation is debirahle, and if tho 
truss caunot close the aperture, so as to 
retain the bowel in the abdomen, opera- 
tion is necessary. As in these circum- 
stances the operation is performed uuder 
favourable conditions, it differs from one 
undertaken from emergency unci urgency, 
when the bowel is obstructed (twisted). 
This, the * radical ' euro, is in most cases, 
successful. A rupture may co 11^0 obstruc- 
tion of the bowel, or tho bowel may be 
stranguluted, when a portion of its wall is 
gripped so tight that death of the gripped 
part, and of the patient, results. 

Hernia (in horses), see under House 
(Diseases). 

Hernici, It. people of Sabine origin, 
dwelling in anct. Latiuin in the Apennines 
between the Trerus and Lake Fueinus, 
about 60 rn. from Romo. They made an 
equal alliance with the Roms, in 486 B.c., 
remaining loyal till 362. They then 
rebelled, and though faithful during the 
Lat. revolt in 340, later joined tho Sam- 
nites against the Rolns., by whom they 
were subdued in 306 n.o. In 211 they 
received tho rights of Rom. <_iti/.ens. 
Anagnia W’as their cap. N. dwelt the 
A£qui and Marsi, and S. the Volvi. 

Hernosand, seapeftt til. of Sweden, cap. 
of the 15 n of Vestcrnorland on the W. 
coast of the is. of Herno, in the gulf of 
Bothuia. Pop. 12,000. 

Hero, see Heroic. 

Hero and Leander, * the Juliet and 
Romeo of the Dardanelles.' H. was tho 
riestess of Aphrodite at Scstos. L., a 
eautlful youth of Abydos, saw and fell in 
love with her at a festival of tho goddoss. 
Guided by a lamp, L. swam across the 
Hellespont nightly to visit U., but one 
stormy night was drowned. In despair 
she cast herself from her tow r er and per- 
ished with him. The romantic pocius of 
the Alexandrian period dealt with the 

•TEE (Heron) of Alexandria : (1) Noted 
Gk. mathematician and writer, probubly 
of the latter half of the first century a.d. 
He was especially skilled in geometry* 
mechanics, and pneumatics, and famous 
for Inventing various machines and con- 
trivances, such as 4 Hero’s Fountain/ a 
steam-engine* a water-clock, and other 
automata. H, discovered the formula 


expressing the area of a triangle in terms 
of its sides — 

Vs U — o) {s -6) (s - c ) 

(a, b, c being the lengths of the sides, s the 
semi-perimeter). (2) 11. the Younger 
(ft. seventh or tenth century a.d.), prob- 
ably a Byzantine In nd -surveyor, or a 
philosopher and writer on astronomy and 
warfare. 

Herod, or Herodes : (1) Herod the Great 
(c. 73 B.O.— 4 B.C.), King of the Jews, so 
called from his great power and talents ; 
becamo governor of Galilee in 47 n.o. 
After tho death of Julius Oiesar, he was 
made king of Judaea by Antony (40 tt.c.), 
but only made himself master of Jerusalem 
after a prolonged Hlcge. Ilo rebuilt the 
temple with great, magnificence, and 
erected a thoatro and amphitheatre in the 
city, where games in honour of Augustus 
were celebrated. Tho N.T. tells how he 
ordered the massacre of tho Innocents at 
Bethlehem, and ot his dreadful death In 
4 B.o. (Matt. il). (2) Hcrotl Anti pas, son 
of H. the Great, and appointed Tctrarch 
ot Galileo on his father's dentil. He put 
to death St. John the Baptist because he 
censured H.’s marriage with his brother 
Philip’s wife, llciodias. In a.d. 38 ho 
tried to obtain the title ot king, stimu- 
lated by tho ambition of Herodios, but 
his nephew, Agrippa, prejudiced the 
Emperor Caligula's mind against him, 
ami lie was stripped of Ins dominions 
and exiled. (3) J ft rod Agrippa /., grand- 
son of Salome, sister ot II. the Groat. 
In a.d. 38 Caligula gavo him tho title 
of king and conferred on him the domin- 
ions of 11. the Great. Tins was that H. 
who caused St. James to be put to douth 
and St. Peter to be imprisoned. He 
died at Ctesurea in a.d. 4 4. (1) Herod 

Agrippa //., k on of the foregoing. Ilo was 
reduced to a Rom. prov. on Ills father's 
death, heing too young to govern Judina, 
and later wn*« niiuin superintendent of the 
temple at Jcrii-dlcni, and had the power of 
nominating the high priests. He lived a 
good deal in Jerusalem, but was driven 
from the city in tho revolt wluch ended so 
fatally for the Jews. In the war (a.d. 67) 
ho took the Rom. side, joining Cestius, 
the Rom. commander, lie rendered 
great services to Titus during the siege of 
Jerusalem, and alter its capture in a.d. 70 
returned to Rome, where he is said to 
have died about a.d. 100. With him 
terminated the Herodiau line. See C. 
N old ms, History of Herod the Great , 1754 ; 
II. Wlllrlch, Das Ha us des Ilerodes , 1028. 

Herodas, or Herondas, Gk. poet of the 
third century b.c., belonging to the 
Alexandrian school. Tie was a writer of 
mimes, realistic dramatic scenes of every- 
day life, much in tho stylo lainlliar from 
the celebrated idyll, Qoigo and Praxince of 
Theocritus, ot whom ho was a younger 
contemporary. They are written in racy 
Gk. and in a curious llgiping metre, suit- 
able to tlio talk of characters, as represent- 
ing typos of ordinary people, such as a 
schoolmaster, temple K attendant, shoe- 
maker, mistresses and their slaves, etc. 
Though H.'s name had Jong been known, 
fragments only had survived till the 
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discovery in 1891 of a papyrus MS. in El 
Fayum, Egypt. The mimes are vivid 
clean-cut sketches In dialogue, some 100 
lines each in length frequently coarse but 
obviously drawn with unflinching realism 
from life. The parody of a scene in a Gk. 
court of law, mime II., the little servant- 
maid’s tactful wit, mime, V., are good 
examples of H.’s powers. The MS. was 
ed. by Sir F. G. Kenyon, 1891. See also 
eds, by O. Cruslus, 1905 ; by J. A. Nairn, 
1904, the latter with notes introduction, 
etc., and verse trans. by II. Shorpley 
in A Jiealist of the /. Egean , 1900. 

Herodes Attious, see Attic us IIerodks. 

Herodian, or Herodianu9, Gk. historian 
of the third century a.d. , author of a hist, at 
the Horn, empire froin the death of Marcus 
Aurelius to Gordianus III., a.T). 18(1*238. 
Little is known of his life except that he 
held subordinate cilice in Home, a.d. 203. 
His work is valuable as a contemporary 
continuation of the lost, of Dion Cassius, 
but his omissions, c.g. of the growth of 
Christianity, etc., are striking. 

Herodians, political party of Jews, who 
were adherents of the Idunuvau dynasty 
and warm supporters of Herod the Great. 
Xu the N.T. they aro mentioned with tho 
Pharisee* as being hostile to Jesus (Mark 
ill. 0 ; Matt. xxii. (»). They were also 
called B«*thuslans by the rabbis because 
they were friendly to the family of 

licet h us. 

Herodotus o*. ,l M-c.i25 B.c.) f Gk. 

historian, sometimes called the * father of 
history/ h. at Halicarnassus, a dependency 
of Persia in Asia Minor. lie was tho sou 
of Lyxes and Ulueo (or Bryo), and the 
nephew of tho epic poet Panyasis, who 
was put to death by tiie Persian tyrant, 
Lygamis, on a charge of treason (c. 457). 
About tho year 4G4 he left Halicarnassus 
and travelled in Greece and in foreign 
countries He visited Athens Corinth, 
and Thebes, and other great cities of 
Greece uud the important is. of the 
archipelago. He also journeyed through 
Macedonia ami Thrace to the shores of the 
Black Sea, and travelled inland to Susa, 
the cap. ol Persia, Babylon, and then 
southwards to tho auot. city of Tyre 
through Palestine to Egypt. He also 
visited S. Italy and Sicily, but tho dates 
of bis various journeys are quite uncertain. 
PL* thus had a personal knowledge of tlio 
oountrics of which he wrote. On his 
travels he collected a great amount of 
geographical, ethnological, uud archied o- 
gical knowledge, of which lie made such 
excellent uso iu his hist. We know very 
little with certainty about tho facts of ids 
life. It is probable that he resided in tho 
is. of Samos about 457. thus putting him- 
self under the protection of Athens. Af ter 
six or seven years he returned to Hali- 
carnassus, and, according to Suidns, took 
an active part in the expulsion of Lyg- 
daruis. He became a member of the 
Athenian confederacy, but about 447 went 
to Athens in the hope that his writings 
would bo more appreciated thoro than 
they had been In his native place. In 445 
be was voted a sum of ten taleuts (*2400) 
as an acknowledgment of bis gonius. In 
443 he assisted in the foundation of the 


Athenian oolony of Thurii, of which he 
hocame a citizen, and where he probably 
died. The early books of bis hist, de- 
scribe the rise and growth of the two king- 
doms of Greece and Persia. Books V. to 
IX. relate the flint, of the two great wars 
of the Persian invasion. His style Is 
very discursive, and be expatiates with 
"real charm on the climate and geo- 
graphical features of the various countries 
lie touches upon, as well as upon the 
rnannors and customs of the strange 
people who inhabit them. His hist, has 
always been praised for its style, which 
owes Its attraction partly, no doubt, to 
the fact that It was written primarily for 
recitation. Its veracity has not infre- 
quently been questioned. With regard 
to uuct. hist, ho was no doubt very credu- 
lous, but his account of tho two Persian 
wars Is accepted os the great authoritative 
version by all modern historians. He was 
very diligent in collecting materials for 
the cari> part of his hist., but lacked judg- 
ment. This hist, was lirst trails, into Eng. 
by Littlobury iu 1737. Canon Rawliu- 
boii'b trans., 1858-GO, has many valuable 
annotations. Tho best eds. of the text 
aro those of II. Stein, 18G9-71, A. II. 
JSayco, 1883 ; lb W. Macau, Herodotus , 
(iv.-vi., 1895; vil.-ix., 1908); C. Hude, 
1908 ; and A. Godley (with Eng. trans.), 
1921-24. See J. Bonn oil. Geography of 
Herodotus , 1800 ; J. B. Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians , 1908 ; W. How and J. 
Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus , 1912 ; 
and A. W. Lawrence, Herodotus : Haw - 
boson's Translations , LU vised and Anno- 
tated , 1935 ; J. E. Powell, Herodotus, 1939, 
1949. 

Heroic, having tho qualities of a hero. 
In classical mythology a hero was some- 
thing between a god and a man, not quite 
equal to the former, but raisod above the 
latter by his superior strength, courage, 
and intelligence. Tho qualities that go 
to make a hero may he divided Into two 
clabbos, tho physical and meta-physical. 
In anct. times the former alone were taken 
into account ; a man who possessed great 
physical strength and courage coupled 
with daring and determination was U„ 
whether in other respects ho was good or 
bad, so that iu oldeu times the majority 
of heroes wore warriors. In later times It 
cumo to bo understood that < retain other 
qualities also went to the making of 
heroes, and moral courage and integrity 
were held to be the altrMiutes of heroes 
equally with physical courage and daring. 
So that on one hand we have tho heroes 
who have won the coveted title by their 
.superior physical qualities, their courage, 
fortitude, and daring, and on the other, 
those who may be devoid of all the great 
physical qualities, but who possess moral 
courage, fortitude, and determination 
beyond thoir fellows, and who are equally, 
if not more, worthy of tho title. 

Heroic Play, The, critical terra, originat- 
ing in Drydon, appled to the tragedy of the 
Restoration period. The chief char- 
acteristics of the heroic drama are striot 
observance of the unitios, and careful 
adaptation of Fr. models, largely from 
Corneille and Moli&re. It haa a marked 
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tendency to long* rhetorical and de- 
clamatory speeches, and it9 vehicle is the 
heroic couplet. The link with the 
Elizabethan drama is Davenant, whose 
Albovine (1620) possesses all the char- 
acteristics of the heroic 1 drama except the 
heroic couplet. In hts preface to the Con- 
quest of Granada t 1070, Dryden assorts 
that * an heroic play ought to bb an 
imitation tn little of an heroic poem, and 
consequently that love and valour ought 
to be the subject of It.* Dryden was the 
chief exponent of the IT. P., which had its 
vogue between 1660 and 1680. His 
chief plays of this sort arc : The Indian 
Queen (1661), Tyrannic Love or the Royal 
Martyr (1669), The Conquest of (rtcnwda 
(1670), and Aurengsebc (1(>75). In the 
last-mentioned play, Dryden confessed 
himself 4 weary of his long-loved mistress 
Hhyrae,* and henceforth devoted himself 
to blank -verse tragedy. In 1 67 1 the duke 
of Buckingham and other •wits had paro- 
died the H. P. In a delightful burlesque. 
The Rehearsal. Heroics, however, still 
flourished, until the great craftsman, 
Dryden, deserted rhyme for blank verso. 
Nevertheless, the IT. P. had not entirely 
disappeared by the end of the century. 
See J. Maidment and W. T.ogun, 1 )ramal- 
ists of the Restoration, 187:1, and W. Kor, 
Essays of John Dryden, 1900. 

Heroic Verse, in prosody. Is applied to 
rhymed lambic couplets, often called heroic 
couplets. It was first used by Chain er in 
the Legend of Good Women. It attained 
its most polished form with Dryden and 
Pope, but has since been used with great 
freedom by Byron, Keats, Swinburne, and 
others. 

Heroin, or Di&cetylmorphine, drug ob- 
tained from morphine and administered by 
injection. Acts in much the same way as 
morphine, but on account of its special 
influences on the nervous system of the 
breathing apparatus *lt is used to relieve 

E aroxysras of coughing. The drug habit 
i sometimes so acquired. In 1931 the 
Conference on the Control of Narcotic 
Drugs drew attention to the highly 
dangerous character of H. as a drug of 
addiction, and the Permanent Opium 
Board in 1949 pub. a report which noted 
4 an alarming Increase * in its u-e. 

Htrold, Louis Joseph Ferdinand (1791- 
183.1), Fr. miiaiciau and compeer, b. in 
Paris, son of an accomplished pianist (a 
pupil of C. P. E. Bach). He studied at 
the Paris Conservatory, under Mehul, nnd 
In. 1812 gained the Grand Prix dc Rome 
with a cantata, La Teuchesse de In o illn re. 
He then went to Italy and also visited 
Vienna. His first opera was La Giooentu 
di Enrirtt V., first produced at Naples 
(1813) with moderate success. In Paris 
he collaborated with Boieidieu in writing 
an opera entitled Charles de Frnnee. Hm 
first Fr. opera was Les Rosieres (1817) 
which had a good reception. This was 
followed by inuny other works, of which 
the best known are : Zampa (1831), which 
was immensely successful In Fram^e and 
also in Germany, where it is considered 
his masterpiece ; and /> Frt aux Clrres 
(1932), a graceful and lively work. Other 
works include the operas La Clochette 


(1817) and Marie (1826) : and the ballets 
La Fille mal gardte (1 828) and La lielle au 
bois dormant . See 13. Jouvin, Hirold , set 
vie et sen csusres/1 86.8. 

Heron, name given to the species of 
ciconliform birds belonging to the family 
Ardeidte ; they are characterised by long 
necks and legs, slender bodies, and 
beautiful plumage. Thoy frequent lakes, 
fens, and the mud-flats found on sandy 
shores, where they wade Into the water 
and often stand ankle-deep for a consider- 
able time, searching for prey ; they cap- 
ture fish, molluscs, worms, etc., by spear- 
ing them with their long bill, and their 
appetite seems insatiable. Ha. nest on 
trees, bushes, ivy-covercd rocks, or reeds, 
making a loose fabric of sticks lined with 
grass, leaves, etc. ; they lay greenish or 
drab-coloured eggs, varyiug in number 
from two to seven with the different 
species. Ardea is the largest genus, and 
its distribution is worldwide; A . cinerea, 
the common European II., is found also 
in Africa, Asia, Japan, and Australia ; 
white Hr., or egrets, are generally smaller 
than other aperies, A. garzetta being the 
smallest of all : this beautiful bird, 
which Is called the little egret, has long 
filamentous plumes and two lengthened 
ercst feathers, which are said to bo 
temporarily lost after breeding ; this 
species is occasionally found in Britain ; 
A. alba, the great white II., ranges from 
Central Europe to Africa and Asia ; A. 
occidental is, the white H. of Florida, Is an 
even larger bird ; A. goliath , probably the 
lorgobt of all speeics, has a reddish head, 
neck, and undcr-surfuce. The genus 
Nycticomx, or night Ha., are remarkable 
for the long, occipital feathers, blackish or 
white in colour, which arc lost for a time 
after breedlug ; the apociea vary greatly 
In colouring, N. griscus, which occasionally 
visits Brit, shores, being greenish -black. 
Rota urns, the bitterns, and Balrpniceps, 
the Miocbills, belong to the same family as 
IK 

Heron, Boatbilled, see BoatbILL. 

Herondas, see Hkhohas. 

Herophilus (335 -280 B.c.), physician, 
who was founder of one or the earliest 
schools of medicine In Alexandria. lie 
was a Gk. of Ohalcedon and a follower of 
Hippocrates, and was famous for his re- 
searches in anatomy, though he seems to 
have been equally <• killed in the use of 
drugs. See C. F. Marx, Herrrphilus, 1838. 

Herostratus, Ephesian, who so hungered 
for notoriety that on t lie night of theoirth 
of Alexander the Great (356 b.c.) he set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

Herpes, see Sni volks. 

Herpetology (Gk. tpmrov, a reptile, 
and Atvtir, speak), science which treats 
of reptiles, their habits, structure, and 
distribution ; it is sometimes extended to 
include certain amphitnaas, such as the 
Batraelna, See also udder Rkptiles. 

Herpeton, see KrpktOiV. 

Herrera, vil. in the djst. of Estape and 
prov. of Seville, Spain, i Pop. 5900. 

Herrera, Fernando do (c. 1534-97), Sp. 
lyrical poet, known a* El Dlvltio (the 
Divine), 5. at Seville, fie had a profound 
admiration for the It. poete and took a 
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large share In introducing their metrical wit about court or in the Mermaid 
systems into Spain. His odes, especially Tavern <«.v.). Some time before 1927 ho 
those on the Battle of Lepanto and Don must have taken holy orders for in that 
John of Austria, and hid elegies on King year he soiled as chaplain to the expedition 
Sebastian of Portugal and Sir Thomas to the Islede Rb6. From 1629 to 1648 he 
More, ere marked by grandeur, melody, was vicar .of Doan Prior, near Totnes, 
and profundity, and entitle him to rank Devonshire, whero he wrote bis immortal 
as the greatest of Andalusian poets. All lyrics of the countryside and rural customs- 
his works aro printed in the Biblioteca de He was ejected by the Puritans, bat re* 
imtorfis esfta holes, xxxii. See A. Laso do turned to Dean Prior in 1662 and died 
Vega, Ilistoria de la Kacuela Poetica Seri l- there. Some poems of hi** wore pub. In 
larta, 1676, A. Morel lfatlo, L ’ IJymnc snr l 63.' >, but it was not until 1648 that ne pub. 
L£ Write, 1893, and JL Marin, Kl Divino 1 ho Ilea pc ride* : or the Works both Humane 
Herrera y la Condesa de Gelre*, 1911. and Divine of Robert Herrick . His 
Herrera, Francisco de (1576-1056), sur- • divino * poems ring less truo than the 
named El Viejo (the Elder), Sp. historical • human * ones, which, written partly 
and fresco painter, b. in Seville, lie wa* under the influence of Ben Jonson, but 
a man of such violent temper and coarse chiefly modelled od tbo pagan poets, 
manners that noilher his children nor possess an exquisite lyric quality, and place 
pupils would remain with him, although him nt the hoa-d of Eng. pastoral lyrists, 
both Ids sou and Velasquez learnt from Among his most famous lyrics may be 
him ids energy of design and bold, vigor- mentioned 4 Bid mo to live,* 4 (lather ye 
ous touch. Llis hkill as ft worker in Hose b uds * and 4 Cherry Hi po.* The most 
bronze led to liis being accused of coining delightful of hedonistic clerics, H. loved to 
false money, and he sought refuge in the ropiescnt himself as a Horn, priest uttering 
Jesuits’ College, Seville, which he adorned orisons to Jove or paying vows to Mars 
with his celebrated 4 St. Henuengild in and Neptune and adding to this conceit. 
Glory,’ and winch won him tlie pardon ol a company of mistresses who, when 
Philip IV. occa-don demands, don the chaplet of 

Herrera, Franoisco (1622-85), suruamecl priestesses and bury him with due classic 
El Mozo (the Younger), to distinguish him rilis H.’s poetry * ivflects the frank 
from his father 4 El Viejo,* b. at Seville, hduntv of the Golden Age un preoccupied 
from which ho flod to Home on account ot with desire and therefore unafraid of it * 
his father's cruelty. He became re- (John Buchan). Hu is happiest in themes 
nowued f<>. he* pc tores of still Hie. which admit of quasi -classical treatment 
flowers, fruit, and tlsh. llo also painted font ids religious ver^o for tlw* most part 
frescoes, and, in later life, portraits. On is interior to that of Heibert and Henry 
his return to Seville he liecame sub- Vaughan. Compute works ed. by W. G. 
director of its aciuleim under Miu'illo Hiulitt, 1869, 1890 ; < ollectcd poem** ed. 
(1660). llis best picture is, perhaps, the bv G. Saint-bur> , I MM; L. Magnus, 

4 Bail Francisco ’ in Seville Catliedrai. i l>99 ; F. W. Moorman. 1915, 11)21 ; and 
His 'Assumption of the Virgin* in the If. Wolfe, 1928. Set F. W. Moorman, 
Aioeha church in Madrid, won for him I Robert Herrick , 1910: L. Mandel, Robert 
the title of painter to the king. 'Herrick, the Last Elizabethan , 1927 ; E. 

Herrera y Tordestllas, Antonio de (1519- Blundell, * Herrick,’ m Voth'e Tablet,*, 
1625), Sp. historian, b, at Cuellar, Segovia, 1931 ; E. I. M. Ea»ton, Youth Immortal, 
Spain. Ho became secretary to Vespasian I i Life of Robert Hemrk, ll) 36. 

Gonzago, wdio commended Idrn to Philip i Herries, Sir John Maxwell, fourth Baron 
II. of Spain, by whom Herrera was ap- ■ (e. 1512-83). Scottish politician, was the 
pointed historiographer of the Indies and I -econd son of Robert, fourth Lord Max- 
of Castile. IDs most valuable work is well. Tn early life lie a\u-> a supporter of 
Hi8tona general de los hechoa de los Vault l- 1 the Reformed part v and a luend of John 
lano8 en las islas y tierra forme del Mar j Knox, but in 1566 lie <in*t in his lot with 
Qcfano (Madrid, 1601 -15, trans. into Eng., • Mary and joined her at Dun'iar. He led 
1740). He also wrote Histona general del | iicr cavalry at Langside {&» Sir. Walter 
mundo del tiempo del Sf*ior Hey Jhm , r-oott’a Abbot) and rode with her into Kng- 
PeUpeir. (1601 02). See W. N. Prescott. ( kind in 1568. On his return to Scotland 
Conquest of Meric o, n., 1813 and E. he laboured in Mar> 's cause and was ini - 
Fucter, Geschiehtv dcr Historiographu , | f»risoncd bj the Ut gent Murray, In 1578 
1930. lie was concerned in the plot for depriving 

Herreria, see La Vs ios. Morton of the regem \ , and after Morton's 

Herreros, see Hkrkro. death iu 1581 was closely allied with the 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674), Eng. poet, Regent Lenuox in his schemes for Mary's 
b. in CUeapstde, London, wow the son of n release. For ins own version of his 
London goldsmith. In 1607 he wu^ I political conduct see his Historical 
apprenticed to his uncle, one of the richest | Memoirs printed by the Abbotsford Club 
goldsmiths of the time, and during his in 1836. 

apprenticeship joined the band of pools .Herrin, post tu., Williamson co., 
ana wjts who surrounded Hen Jonson. i Illinois, U.S.A., 7 in. X.W. of Marion. It 
In 1614 he was entered os a fellow- ih served by three railways, ha*-. <. oal mines, ’ 
commoner of St. Jolm’s College, Cam- foundries, saw nulls, a powder plant and 
bridge, and subsequently removed to machine shops. Agriculture and dairying 
Trinity Hall and took his degree of Bach- arc also carried on. Pop. 9300. 
elor of Aits in 1617 and of Master of Arts Herring (Clupea harangue), ttah which 
In 1620. Returned to London for a short resembles the pilchard l»oth in habits and 
time to resume the life of a fashionable In shape, but which is found further N. 
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In size it Is moderately small, and has 
thin, silvery scales which do not extend to 
the head, small teeth and opon gills. It 
has only one dorsal fln and ono short 
ventral, and thero are no spines in the 
fins. It keeps close to the surface of the 
sea, swimming high in tho water. The 
lower edgo of the H. Is flattened, and 
covered with bony plates varymgly sharp 
or serrated. Jt feeds like the wnalo by 
straining the water through its long gill- 
rakers, which form a do\etailod screen 



capable of airc&ting the copepoda It 
deposits its eggs on the bottom, which 
hatch out adhering in masses to stones and 
weeds. Its colour varies between a not 
\ery pronounced green and blue, and its 
scales detach when the llsh is roughly 
handled. It Is a coldwater fish, and 
develops to a larger size in more N. lats. 
In the Channel it averages 12 in. ; in 
parts of tho N. Sea it reaches a length of 
17 In. Thoso caught off the Brit. Isles 
are smaller than those caught off Iceland, 
these latter being large and coarse. Hs. 
are usually caught by drift-nets, but tho 
hook and line Is sometimes used, and the 
* jigger * is often employed on the Scottish 
coast. Hs take about two years to reach 
maturity, their silvery scales appearing 
when the-v have grown to a length of 
about 1* in. The number of eggs deposited 
by the female varies from 20,000 to 50,000, 
and the eggs aro opaque and have a 
thiok adhesive envelope. This fish Is 
found in large quantities off tho shores of 
the Brit. Isles, as well as along the E. 
border of N America, up to tho coast of 
Behring btralt, and is known in the White 
Sea of Russia and down the coasts of Nor- 
way and Denmark, and in the sea of 
Japan, but it is not found In tbe Mediter- 
ranean. It ls esse ntially a migratory fish, 
never remaining m any dist. for more than 
a few days, and is not influence d In this by 
latitude or dlmate, for often It ls earliest 
in the further N. t and in others tho re- 
verse. The spawn is shed twice in the 
year , of which that of the autumn ls the 


more conspicuous ; but the season of 
either of these is often extended or delayed 
beyond the regular time. Hence, great 
vigilance, patience, and skill are needed in 
the capture of this flbh. Us. formed au 
important source of income in anct. 
times, and have been used as food from 
time immemorial The H. is rich in easily 
digestible oil : factories have been cstab. 
for its extraction and preparation for 
human use. See also Fish fries, Sea. 

Herring-bone, term used in architecture 
to describe an arrangement by which 
bricks, stones, wood-blocks, etc., are laid 
diagonally. Generally speaking, the mem- 
bers all make an angle of fortv-flve 
degrees with the general direction of the 
row, and aro at right angles to the mem- 
bers of the row noxt to them. 

Hemot, Edouard, Fr. statesman: b. 
187 2, at Troyes (Aube). Prof, of rhetoric 
at Nantes; then at Lyons — whero he 
became councillor, 1 1)0 4; mayor from 1905 
(frequently re chosen). In 1910, coun- 
cillor for dept, of 1 Urine; in 1912, senator. 
Led radical-socialist party. Premier, May 
1924 till April 1925. Elected president 
of Chamber of Deputies, 'secured defeat 
of Driand Gov , July 1920 ; formed a 
ministry that lasted two days and fell 
on account of an acute crisis in Treasury. 
Entered new ministry, formed by Poin- 
care, as minister of public instruction , 
but in 1928 his paity compelled him 
to withdraw. In 1932 he was again 
Prune Minister, and from 1934 to 1936 
minister without portfolio ; in 1935 he 
left the Radical -Socialist Party, but was 
re-elected in 1915. H. was president of 
tho Chamber 1936-40. He was deported 
by the Gers in 194). In 1940 ho was 
again elected president of tlio chamber. 
W orks • Pinion le Juif (1897, crownod by 
Academy) ; Mine. lUcamxer it Ses Amis 
( 190 >), Precis dc VUistoire des Lettres Fran- 
caisis (1905), Agir (1917), Crier (1919), 
La Russ ze nnumlle (1922), La Forlt Nor - 
mnnde (1925), Lyon n'est plus , 1792-96 
(Lyons during the Fr. Revolution 1927— 
1940), SousTOlimer (1930), The Well- 
springs of Liberty (194b). 

Herrnhut, tn. in Saxony, Germany, 18 
m. S.E. of Bautzen. It is chiefly noted 
as the headquarters of tho 4 Herrnliuter,' 
a branch of the Moravian Brethren, 
founded here in 1722. Bcfoie tho Second 
World War, in which It suffered great 
destruction, it bad manufs. of linen, paper, 
and tobacco. Pop 1500. 

Herschel, vil. and dist. In Cape Prov., 
S. Africa, tho vil. lying 30 m. E.N.I2. of 
Aliwol N. The dist. has an area of about 


800 sq. in. and is bounded oil the N. by 
the Orange 11. Pop. 40,000 (white pop. 
50) 

Herschel, Caroline Lucretia (1750-1848), 
sister of Sir Win. II., tfhom she assisted in 
his astronomical observations, b . In Han- 
over. She lived with her brother at Bath 


from 1772, end acted &b his assistant when 
he was appointed astronomer-royal. Be- 
tween 1786-97 sho discovered eight 


comets, live undoubtedly unobserved be- 
fore, and many of the smaller nebuloe and 
star clusters included In her brother's 
catalogue were her discoveries. In 1798 
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Bhe pub. for the Royal Society Catalogue 
of Five llundrtd and Sixty one Stars ob 
served Jyy J* lam 'deed Tn ] 828 the Astro 
nomical Society (warded her their sold 
medal, and elected her an honorary mem 
bor in 1835 When her brother Wm dit d 
she returned to Hanover and began, it 
the ago of seventy five, to catalogue all 
the heavenly bodies observed by him 
See Mrs John Herschel, Memoir and 
Correspondence of Caroline Herschel , 1876. 

Herschel, Sir John Frederick William 
(1792-1871), Fng astronomer, son of Sji 
W m II , b at Slough, Buckinghamshire, 
and educated at Eton and St John’s Col 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated a# 
senior wrangler and Smith's pri/cnian m 
1813 H< entered his name nt Lincoln s 
Inn in 1814, but took up astronomy m 
1816, when ho trans S F Lacroix's ble 
mentary 1 realise on the Differential Cal 
cuius, with an appendix on ' Finite Ilif 
fereuccs,* succeeded bv two vols of I x 
amples in 1820 In 1821 lie was appointed 
Copley medallist bv the Itojal feocictv 
From 1825 to 1831 be was engaged, with 
Sir James South, in reviewing tho nebul » 
and star clusters of Ins father’s catalogues 
In IS 34 he cstab an observatory at Feld 
hausen, non C ape Town, where ho spent 
fom ’wars m a roviow or the fe heavens, 
the results of which wore pub in 1847 as 
Jlcsults of Astronomy al Ob^cn ations made 
at the Cape of t l Hope, eto , one of the 
most impoiiar.t CAtionomical work', of 
the nineteenth centnrv. He was np 
pointed master of tho Mint from 1 8 >0 to 
1855 He was the inventor of % inous 
astronomical instruments, sensitised p ipci 
and the use of liiposulphito of soda fn 
fixing in photogiapln , and lie made 
valuable resoaiches on the midul itorv 
thcon of light. His miscellaneous l ss ay 
were i»ub in 1857, and ramiliar I ectur s 
on Scientific Subjects in 1807 
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Herschel, Sir William (1738-1822), Tng 
astronomer, b ♦ in Hanover. He was edu- 
cated as a professional musician, and when 


he came to Lngland in 1757 taught music 
in Leeds, Halifax, and other N tns In 
1766 he was appointed organist at the 
Octagon Chapel, Bath. At Bath he 
turned his attention to astronomy, and, 
with the aid nt ins s ster and a new tele 
scope which ho constructed for himself, 
htg m Ins survey of the heavens, in 1781 
he dis< o\erod a new planet, the Georgium 
bid us (since called Uianus), and sev. of its 
satellites Jn 1782 he was appointed 
private astronomer to George 111 , and 
went to live at Slough, where he continued 
the obscrv atiorib, discovering two of the 
sitdlitos of Saturn, the phenomenon of 
the motion of the double stars round one 
mother, tho periods of rotation of Saturn 
mil 'terms, tho constitution of nebula., 
mid much interesting m it ter ibout the 
Milky Way In 1783 he pub hid Motion 
of the S ilar System in Space He received 
the Copley medal in 1781 In 1789 he 
f n cted his famous telescope of 40 ft. focal 
hngth and 4 ft. npeiture See L S 
Holden, William Herschel Ins Jifc and 
II or A 18^1. J Sime, liilltam Herschel 
and his If or/, 1900 , T L E I>re\ei, A 
Short Account of Sir William Herschel s 
life and Work, 1912 

Hersohell. Sir Farrer Herscholl, Baron 
(1817-99), lord high chancellor of Great 
Itntain, b at Brampton, Hampshire In 
1 8G0 he was called to the Bar and Joined 
the N ciicuit , in 1872 ho was made 
Cue on’s Counsel, lie was recorder of 
Cm lisle (1873-80), member of parliament 
toi Durham (1874-85), and bolicitoi 
( inrral (1880-85) In 1880 ho was lord 
h mcellor for ->ix month", falling with 
Gl idstone’s administration In that ycai, 
lut if turning to tho W ootanck with the 
1 ibcral administration (1S92-05). He 
was appointed a member of the Anglo 
'S enoruolan Arbitration Commission m 
I8i8, but while at Washington met with 
n accident which proved latal. See J B 
Vtlav, 7 he Victorian Charccllors, 1 >06-08 

Hersfeld, Bad, tn in Hessen, Germany, 
n the River Fuldv, 24 m NNt of 
1 ulda It was famous for its Benedictine 
till ev founded bv Lullu->, 76) id, and 
< i ulaiised in 1643 It is notod for 
man nfs of doth, leathei, and machinery 
^ilinc springs are found here Pop 
U 400 

Herstal, tn of Belgium and suburb of 
1 u ge, 4 m to the N L of that city, on the 
Vt use It is t h ■» s it of the Belgian small 
inns factory and i innon foundry, and 
1 is cool minis, manufs of iron and btool 
li is the repute d bp of Pepin le Gros It 
ilso claims to be the bp of Charlemagne 
Pop. 27,200 

Herstmonoeaux, sec IIurstmonpfaux. 

Horten, tn , Westphalia, Gurannv, 15 
m W.N W of Dortmund Pop 35,000 

Hertford (‘toid of harts*), municipal 
I or and co tn of Hertfordshire, is situ- 
itcd on the B Lea about 21 m N of 
London and 2 in from Ware It l* 
essentially an agrii tn , and is noted for Its 
corn mrkt , but it has no manufs of lm 
portanco Tho * harts ford ’ is probablv 
the origin of the name of this tn , and in 
•saxon times it was a place of importance 
It was reduced bv the Danes sev times. 
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and the wall of the castle built by Edward 
the Kkler still remain*. Halleybury Oi»i- 
lege, founded in 1806 by the K. India Com- 
pany as a training school for its civil ser- 
vice, and which is now « public school, fa 
situated 52 in. from this in. Pop. 13,800. 

Hertford College, Oxford, in its present 
form is a modern foundation. Between 
1283 and 1 J00 Elias of Hertford acquired 
one of “ev halls which stood on the site 
and whi<h become known as Hart Hall. 
In 1312 it was bought by Bishop Staple- 
ton, the founder of Exeter College, on 
which college it was dependent until the 
second half of the sixteenth ceuturr. In 
1710 Richard Newton became principal 
and, in '-pite of strenuous opposition, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a charter to ostab. 
Horttord as a college in 1740. It lapsed 
in 180'* and the buildings were acquired 
by Magdalen Hall, which was itself dis- 
solved in 1874, when its principal and 
scholars were incorporated as port of the 
new Hertford College. 

Hertfordshire, or Herts, inland co. of 
England, bounded on the N. by Cam- 
bridgeshire, on the K. by Essex, on the S. 
by Middlesex and on the W. by Bui king- 
hamshiro and Bedfordshire. The surface 
is hilly, but there arc some fine pasture 
lands and picturesque parks and woods. 
It belongs mainly to the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks, which give place in the S. to the 
London clay. The prim ri\n. are the Lea 
the Colne, and tho lvel, and the Grand 
Junction Canal passes through a part of 
the co. The chief industry is agriculture, 
and in addition to grain of a choice 
quality, hav f vegetables and numerous 
fruits aro gcowu for the Loudon mrkt. 
There oro a fow nmuuN., straw- plait, 
silk and paper, together wirh brewing, 
tanning, parchinent-maldng. brick, tile, 
earthenware making, being the chief. 
The only mineral of importance is brick - 
earth. In 896 a battlo took place In this 
co. between Alfred and the Danes, and 
iu the Wars of the Roses tho buttles of St. 
Albans ami Barnet were fought here. It 
is divided into six pari, divs., Heruel 
Hempstead. liitchin, Hertfoid, St. Al- 
bans, Watford and S.W. Herts one inern- 
berforoarhdjv.: and one bor. constituent > , 
Watford. l»op. J67 r OOO. 

Herlha, or Nerthus, in Teutonic 
invthoiogy was the goddess of tcrtiiit>, 
‘ Mother Earth/ Tacitus dt>< rilws her 
worship, the chief seat of whit h has not 
been iclcntmed. 

Her Ring, Georg Friedrich, Count von 
(1843-1912), Gor. Chancellor : b. at Darm- 
stadt \ smief Jakob, Baron von 1 1 . Began 
as an ultra montane tcaehei it Bonn *, 
Extraordinary 1 rof. of Philoboph\ , 1880 ; 
Ordinary 1’iof., 18S2. He \v,h iv that 
time a menJier of the Retch-tag, hu* 1 he 
ultimately became lender of tin* R.C. 
Centre Paitv. When Michelis was dis- 
missed the Chancellorship, Koisir Wil- 
helm made If. Chancellor, Nov. I, 1917. 
His period of office covered Germany’s 
most successful time in the Fin-t World 
War. He resigned Sept. 30, 1918. Wrote 
BOV. philosophic works of a Neo-Thom&t 
kind. See his autobiography, Erritu- 
mmgm am meinen % isben, 1919 -21, and 


A. F. iCiokhoff, H erf l mg ala SoskUpolitiker, 
1932. 

*s Hertogenbosoh (Bois-le-Duc), city of 
Holland, cap. of tho prov. of N. Brabant, 
situated at the confluence of the Aa and 
Doxnmel, 28 m. B.S.K. of Utrecht. The 
city is well bun It and is crossed by sev. 
canals. In St. John's church (founded in 
tho early fourteenth century) H. has one 
of the finest medieval ehurehcH in Holland. 
There are sov. other churches, a fine fcn.- 
hail, an episcopal palace, a court-house 
and gov. buildings which were formerly a 
monastery. H. had its origin* as a hunt- 
ing-lodge of the dukes of Brabant , it 
gradually increased m Importance and In 
1 1 vi was raised to tho status of a tn. and 
fox tilled with walls. In tho iiiid-illteenth 
eentury it was considerably enlarged. 
Numerous abortive attempts were made 
by the Netherlands to get possession of the 
tn. in the sixteenth nnd seventeenth cen- 
turies, hut at length m 1629 it was taken 
after a five-months* siege. It fell to 
France in 1 794 ; to the Prussians in 1814 ; 
and Rttcr Gcr. occupation in the Second 
W orld W or, to the Hi itish forces in the 
nutumn of 1 94 1. Pop. ,»3, d)0. 

Hertwig, Oskar (IS 19-1922), Ger. anat- 
omist and embryologist ; b . at Fnedberg in 
Hesse. Prof, oi anatomy, Jena, 1878 ; 
at Berliu, 1888. In 1876 pub. Beitrcige 
cm Kenntnis der Uildvng, Bcfruchtvng 
and Thctlung do thierisrhen Eier , which 
ior the first tunc explained the mechan- 
ism of fertilisation. His other works 
include . Die Zellc nnd die (ieict be (1893- 
1S9S), and Zed- und Strcdjragen Her 
Bwlogie (1891 97). 

Hertz, Heinrich Rudolf (lS'»7-91) r Ger. 
physicist, ft. at 11am burg. He was in- 
tended for the profession of engine* ring, 
but deserted it to study cxpeiimontal and 
miUhcmntK al plnsics under Von Hclm- 
iioll/< in Berlin. For the be-t solution of 
the problem of electric inertia he won the 
univ. pi l/c, ins paper. Kinetic Energy of 
Electricity m Motion , being pub. In 1880. 
In 1843 he was privat docent (or tuxiv. 
tern her not belonging to thu professional 
stall) at Kiel, and from 184a to 1889 prof, 
of physics in the Karlsruhe Polytechnic 
where he made bis remarkable experi- 
ments on cle« trie waves b«>ed on Maxwell’s 
tluory of electricity and magnetism, for 
which the experimental pioofs had. been 
lucking hitherto. The result of his experi- 
ments was to prove beyond a doubt that 
ordinary light consist* ot electrical vibra- 
tions in an al) per\ ailing ether which 
pussies the properties of an insulator 
and of a magnetic medium (Hertzian 
Electric-Magnetic Waves). The appara- 
tus which ho invented far the purpose was 
au elect Me resonator which could pick out 
and mnke evident the oscillations of elec- 
tin' discharges which take place under 
certain conditions, as demonstrated by 
Kelvin. lia\ing proved that t hese electric 
waves existed, he proceeded to show that 
they could be reflected i refracted, polar- 
ised, ami diffracted just ns light Is, and he 
measured the velocity of propagation and 
tound it to bo of the sarie order as that of 
light and of radiant heat. Tho results of 
his observations have been employed for 
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the practical purpose* of signalling oyer 
considerably distance (see Wireless 
Telegraphy). His papers have been 
trass. Into Eng. by Prof. D. E. Jones, and 

J mb. as Electric Waves (1893), Misceb 
aneous Papers (1896), and Principles of 
Mechanics (1899). See Sir 0. Lodge, 
Hertz and bin Work, 189.5. 

Hertz, Henrik (1798-1870), Dan. poet, 
b . of Jewish parents at Copenhagen. Ho 
passed his final examination in law in 
1826, but the literary instinct in him wan 
too strong, and in 1826 he pub. his first 
play. His Amor's Strokes of Genius (1830), 
a comedv in rhymed verso, was a complete 
novelty in Dan. literature, and bis Wen - 
aangerbrere (Letters from a Ghost, pub. in 
the same year) is one of the best satires in 
Dan. His romantic national drama, 
Sv end During* Htls (1837), is one of his 
finest works, while Kong Rent's 1 latter 
(1845) lias boon trnns. into almost every 
European language (Eng. trans. I860 by 
Sir Theodore Martin). His comedy, 
Flyttedagen, appeared in 1828, and his 
beautiful Ivrics were collected in 1867-62. 
His Dramatis Works (18 vols.) were pub. 
1834-73. See monograph by H. Kyrrc, 
lOlfi. 

Hertz, Joseph Herman (1872-1946), 
Jewish chief rabbi ; b . at Kobrin in 
Czechoslovakia (then in Hungary) : son 
of Simon H.« Hebraist. Emigrated as a 
child to Amcrix t He was ed ucatcd at the 
College of the t ity it Now York, Columbia 
Uuiv. (Pb.D.), and the Jowish Theological 
Seminary, New York. Rabbi of the 
Congregation Adath Jcshiirun at Syra- 
cuse, New York, 1894-98. Then he 
became rabbi of W itu at-ersrand Old TIeb. 
Congregation, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
From 1906-08 he was prof, of philosophy 
at the Transvaal Univ. College. Expelled 
by Doers as pro-Krit. during S. African 
war ; returned when Brit, wore in occupa- 
tion. In 1913 became chief rabbi for the 
Brit. Empire. In Zionism II. belonged 
to the Atizrachi or orthodox party ; and 
he was president of the MIzrachi Federa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. A 
consistent Zionist ho was, however, never 
prominent in tho movement, but as an 
Anglo -Jewish leader he was consulted b> 
too Gov. when the Balfour Declaration 
(gr.e.), was in preparation. Of his many 
writings that which will enduro the longest 
is probably his anthology, Rook of Jewish 
Thoughts, compiled for Jewish sailors and 
soldiers in the 1914-18 war, (too 21st ed. 
being pub. in tho 1039-45 war). Also 
his tranH. and commentary on tho 
Pentateuch with portions from the 
Prophets will also last. Other works in- 
clude : The Ethical System of James 
Martineau (1894), Bachya, the Jewish 
Thomas a Kempis (1898), The Jew as a 
Patriot (Johannesburg, 1898), The Jew in 
South Africa (199o), The * Strange Fire * 
of Schism (1914), Affirmations of Judaism 
(1927), Ancient Semitic Codes and the 
Mosaic Legislation (1928), Battle for the 
Sabbath at Genera (1932). 

Hertzberg, Ewald Friedrich, Count 
(1725-95), Prussian stateman ; 5. at 

Lottin, Farther Pomerania, of noble 
family. In 176$ he became secretary of 


state for Foreign Affairs. He made the 
treaty of peace with Russia and Sweden 
in 1762, and carried out many other Im- 
portant negotiations — including a treaty 
with the U.S.A., 1785. His policy was 
anti-Austrian, and he favoured limited 
monarchy. Few were more constantly 
attendant on Frederick the Great during 
his last days. Frederick Wm. II., on his 
accession, made II. a count, Sept. 1786 ; 
but If. disagreed with the king’s policy, 
sad was dismissed in 1791. H. was ex- 
ceedingly erudite — wrote on hist., statis- 
tics, and political systems ; and from 
1786 wae curator of the Academy, to 
which he endeavoured to give a more Ger. 
character. 

Ilertzog, James Barry Munnik (1866- 
1912), S. African general and statesman, 
b. at Wellington, Gape Province, son of a 
tarmor. Educated at Vtftori.i College, 
MHlenbosob, and at Amsterdam Vnlv. 
Became an advocate at Bloemfontein : 
lodge of the Orange Free t-tate, 1895. 
Commanded Boer forces of S.W. div., g. 
Atrcan war, 1899-1902, and. on behalf 
ot the Free state, was one of the signator- 
ies of the treaty of Vereeulging, 1902. 
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On the grant of responsible gov. to the 
tuo ex-republics in 1900, he became the 
political loader of the Dutch in the Free 
^tato and was always very slow in be- 
coming reconciled to Brit. rule. As 
minister of justice in the first gov. of the 
Union of S. Africa, his bitter speeches 
steadily fanned tho embers of racialism, 
and he vehemently opposed all schemes of 
immigration and Brit, settlement. In 
1912 Botha, who bad pttatned a policy of 
reconciliation with Britain, reconstructed 
his cabinet and omitted fi. Henceforth 
it was an open feud — Botha and Smuts 
versus H., and the Free State to a man 
supported II., who now launched toe new 
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Nationalist Party thero with secession Hervieu, Paul Ernest (1857-1915), Fr. 
from the Empire as its main plank. In novelist and dramatist, 5. at Neuilly 
1914-18 he stood out against co-operation (Seine). He was called to the Bar in 
with Britain, but, being convinced of the 1877, and qualified for the diplomatic 
Impracticability of rebellion, he tried to service. His best work is found in a 
induce De Wot and Beyers to abstain senes of plays, including: Paint de 
from it. In the election of 1924 the Lendemmn (1890), Lee Paroles Restent 
Nationalist-Labour allianco defeated the (Vaudeville, 1892), Les Tenailles (Compile 
rival combination led by Smuts and H. Francaiso, 1895), La Course du Flambeau 
became Prime Minister and minister of (1901), L'Emgme (1901), Thfroignc de 
native affairs. But ho now seemed to Mincmirt (1902), Le Dtdale (1903), Le 
have abandoned secession though he de- R&veil (1905), Connais-tm (1909). Elected 
dared that the sole link letween thi to the Fr. Academy in 1900. 

Dominions and Great Britain was the Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Karl Eberhard 
personal bond of a common king — a (1796-1884), Prussian general, h. at Gross- 
declaration which he signed at the Im- werther In Thuringia. He entered the 
perial Conference of 1926, His chief con- Guard Infantry in 1811, and served 
cern In office was now to advance the con- through the war of Liberation (1813-15), 
troverslal policy of 4 segregation * of the distinguishing himsolf at LUtzen and Paris, 
natives and to this period belongs the In 1864 In the Schleswig-Holstein cam- 
Naticn&list determination to eliminate paign he attained groat fame through his 
the Union Jack as the national flag of S. daring capture of the Isle of Alsen. In 
Africa. In 1929 he was returned again 18Gb he commanded the 'Army of the 
with a small majority over all other parties Flbo,' which overran Saxony and invaded 
and in 1930 attended the Imperial Con- Bohemia. He took a leading part in the 
ference of that year, declaring on his brilliant victories over the Austrians at 
return that he had now * done with a H ubnerwasser, Mduchengrfltz and KOnlg- 
republlo and republicanism. ' He was gratz. On the outbreak of tbo Franco - 
again in London for the celebration of the Prussian war In 1870 bo was appointed to 
silver jubilee of King George V. In 193 k organise tho reserve forces in the Rhine 
as leader of the Nationalists, ho joined prov. and in 1871 was promoted to the 
forces with Gen. Smuts, leader of the S. rank of field-marshal. 

African Party, to form a United Party, Herwegh, Georg (1817-75), Ger. lyric 
and his utterances gave the impression pot t, b. at Stuttgart. Originally intended 
that he would stand with the empire in for tho church, he went to tho uuiv. of 
the event of war ; but m 1939, when war Tubingen, from which ho was expelled 
broke out, H., as Prime Minister, declared In 1836, and he then took up journalism, 
for neutrality. He was, however, de- During bis term of military service In- 
feated on a vote of confidence and resigned subordination resulted in his fleeing to 
in favour of Smuts. From that moment Switzerland, whero he pub. the bonk of 
his career waned. He now, however, political poems that, although It was con- 
tried to justify Nazi policy and called on flscated, made him fRinons, Oedichte 
Smuts, In 1940, to withdraw from tho war ernes Lebendigen (1841). He pub. a 
and make a separate peace. Thi-. second vol. of poems, which like the first 
aroused great anger in S. Africa and In was confiscated, and trans. Lamartine’s 
Nov., 19 iO, he resigned from the ‘re- works and sev. of Shakespeare's plays 
united * Nationalist Party a year after ho into Ger. ** 

had formed it with Dr. Malon, the new Herzegovina, see Bosnia and Hefzf- 
N&tionallst leader and an avowed re govina. 

publican, and then resigned his seat in Herzen, or Gerzen, Alexander (1812- 
Parllament. At a meeting of tho Afnk- 1870), Russian author and publisher, 6. at 
aner Party in Johannesburg In 1941 he Moscow. In 1840 he held an official post, 
stated that National Socialism was tho but In consequence of too great frankness 
only solution of S. Africa's economic and he was sent to Novgorod In 1824, and left 
political problems, but Havenga, leader Rus«i«i in 1847 to pass tho remainder of 
of the Afrikaner Party, opposed his view his life between Paris, London, and 
and there was an open break between the Geneva. In London he estab. his Free 
two men which finally ended his cat cor. Russian Press , from which emanated a 
In splto of his later support of tho Brit, large number of works dealing with tho 
Commonwealth and the favourable ini cause of reform in Russia. He wrote 
pression he made at the Imperial Con- M&mmres de VImp&ratnce Catherine II. 
ferenccs of 192b and 1930 it was always (18(>9), and some novels, as well as his 
obvious that Ids anti-Brit, sentiment was political works. His collected Russian 
never far below the surface. It Is a works were pub. at Genova in 1870. See 
curious commentary on his prejudices M. Wiedemann, Herzen und der Kolokol , 
that he sent one of his three sons to Ox- 193 ». 

ford Univ. See lives by L. E. Neame, Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904), founder of 
1930, and C. M, Van der Hoover, 1946. modern political Zionism (q.v.), b. at 
Heruli, Teutonic tribe, first mentioned Budapest. MoRt of his life was passed at 
in the reign of GaJllenus (260-68), when Vienna, wheie In addition to his fame as a 
they joined the Goths in ravaging the Jewish Nationalist, he also had a high 
Aegean coasts. In the sixth century they reputation as a journalist and dramatist, 
formed an alliance with Theodorlo the His great ideal was to restore the Jewish 
Ostrogoth against Clovis, king of tho nation to political autonomy. He treated 
Franks, but were overthrown by tho the subject from an entirely secular stand- 
Langobardl. point, and did not at first bring Palestine 
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Into his calculations, though his ultimate 
aim was to estab. tho Jewish people as a 
nation in Palestine. Ho pub. his famous 
pamphlet, Der Jndenstaat , In 1 fffio, in 
which ho set forth this Ideal. See life by 
J. do Haas, 1927. 

Herzog, Emile, see Mauhots, An dr*. 

Herzog, Johann Jakob (1805-82), Ger. 
Protestant theologian, b. at Basle. In 
1847 he was appointed prof, of theology at 
Halle, and from thcro went on to Erlangen 
as prof, of church hist. (1854). His most 
famous work was tho Itealencyklopadie fur 
proicstcmtische Thcologieund Kirche (1853- 
08, 22 voIr.). In 1877 ho commenced a 
second od. in conjunction with G. L. Plitt, 
and on tho death of the latter m 1880 
Albert Hauek took hls place, and after 
the doath of Ff. pub. a third ed. (1896- 
1909). ilis other works include Johann 
Calvin (1813), Leben Okolampads (1843), 
Die romanisthen Wal denser (1853), and 
Abns8 der gesamten Kirchengesrhicnle (3 
vols. , 1870-82, 2nd ed.. 1890-92). 

Hesban, see IIkhiibon. 

Hesdin, tn. on the Cancke, in the dept, 
of Pas de Calais, France, was formerly 
fortified. It has a sixteenth-century tn. 
hall. The chief manufs. ore brass and 
loAther wares, and cotton. Pop. 2700. 

Heselrlge, Sir Arthur, sec Hahelrio. 

Heseltine, Philip, see W vrlopk, Peter. 

Heshbon (Modern Hesban), chief city of 
Sihon, king of the Amontcs, captured by 
tho Israelite*, on th'*n way to the Jordan 
(Nnm. xxi.). Jts site is on a plateau in tho 
N.K. corner of the Dead Sea, on a trib. of 
tho Jordan In Trans- Jordania. 

Hesiod, or Heslodus {ft, eighth century 
B.c.), earliest didactic poet of anct. Greece. 
He was b. at Asi r«, a Til. at tho foot of Mt. 
Helicon, and was tho son of a shepherd. 
On tho death of his father, he and his 
brother Perse-* had a law-suit over the 
patrimony, which tho latter won by 
bribery, whereupon II. left Ins native place 
for Naupactus. Ills brother, v^ho had 
wasted his substance, now applied to bun 
for help. This incident is recorded in 
H.’s earliest poem, Works and J)ays t ho If 
of which contains good advico given to 
his erring brother, enforcing honest labour 
and laying down rules us to husbandry 
The rest of tho poem deals with lucky and 
unlucky days for rural woik. Tho poem 
contains a beautiful description of wlntei 
and tho oarllost fable m Gk. literature of 
which we have any knowledge, * The 
Hawk and the Nightingale.’ In this poem, 
too, H. relates how at some funeral games 
at Ohalels In Euboea he won m a contest of 
song a tripod, which ho derlit ated to tho 
Muses. Tho other poem attributed to H. 
is Theogony . It is a hist, of the creation 
of the world — tho cnrtli, holl, ocean, night, 
sun and moon, and a hist, and genealogy 
of the gods, originating In Zeus and Cronus 
The authenticity of the poem was first 
doubted by Pausanias (a.i>. 200) ; it is 
now generally accepted that it Is the work 
of H. p or of a disciple, and that it contains 
Interpolations by a later hand. Tho 
Shield of Heracles , onoe thought to ho H.’s, 
is probably spurious. It Is a description 
of tho expedition of Heracles and loluus 
against Cycnus, and obviously oweH muoh 


to Homer’s description of the shield of 
Achilles. H.’s poetry is mainly didactic, 
and hls moral sayings were enforced on all 
Gk. children. See the critical eds. of G. 
Schdmann, 1869 ; F. A. Foley, 1883 ; 
aDd C. Sittl, 1889. The Rditio princeps is 
the ed. of 1493, pub. at Milan. There are 
Eng. trans. by O. Elton, 1 815, and A. Mair, 
1908. See also J. Adam, Religious 
Teachers of Greece , 1908, and O. Glgon, Der 
Ur sprung der gricrhischen Philosophic, 
1915. 

Hesione, daughter of Laomcdon, king 
of Troy, who exposed her to a sea-monster, 
according to an ann. custom, to appease 
tho wrath of Apollo and Poseidon. Her- 
acles rescued her from the rock to which she 
was chained and slew the monster, claim- 
ing, as his reward, the horses given to 
Laomedon by Zeus. Laombdon refused 
to fulfil his promise and was slain by Her- 
acles, who took Troy and gave H. to 
Telamon. 

Hespeler, vil. of Waterloo co., Ontario, 
Canada, 12 m. S.E. of Berlin. It is 
si rvod by tbe Canadian National Hallway. 
It has woollen, flour and saw mills, and 
mnnufs. furniture and implements. Pop. 
3900. 

Hesperia, see He&pfrus. 

Hesperides, in Gk. mythology, the 
maidens who guarded tho golden apples 
which Earth gave to Ilera on her marriage 
with Zeus. Their numbers and genealogy 
vary in different accounts, but they are 
usually supposed to bo three in number, 
and to bo the daughters of Hesperus. Ac- 
cording to Hosiod their dwelling-place was 
for away to the W. on the borders of the 
ocean, but Apollodorus places their 
garden near Mt. Atlas. For the account 
of how Heracles outwitted tho H. with 
their fellow guardian, the dragon Ladon, 
and gathered the apples, see Heraclfh 
See also J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folk- 
Ion and Ancient Greek Religion , 1910. 

Hesperornis (Gk. term pot, west, and 
• pi I?, bird), name of a genus of extinct 
birds belonging to tbo sub-order Neo- 
mithes Odontolar, and found in the 
Upper Cretaceous strata of Kansas : 
they wore marine diving birds of consider- 
able size, with rudnnentoi} wings, and a 
hioad tall of moderate length : the 
sternum is broad and flat and without 
keol ; the head small, with elongated 
laws furnished with recurved teeth bet in 
grooves. If, regahs stands about 3 ft. 
high, and H. crassipes is an even larger 
species. 

Hesperus (Lat. Vesper), Gk. name for 
Venus as the evening star. Although 
originally they were regarded as two dis- 
tinct personalities, H. was verv early 
identified with Phosphorus (Lat. Lucifer), 
tho morning star. The Gk. poets colled 
Italy * Hesperia.’ and later writers ex- 
tended tho name to dpaJn. 

Hess, Rudolf (b, 1896), Ger. National 
Socialist politician, b, at Alexandria, 
Egypt, hls father was of Bavarian origin 
but a Lutheran. Sent to Godesberg high 
school showing aptitude in mathematics. 
In the war of 19)4-1 8 bo volunteered as a 
private in the 1st Bavarian Infantry regi- 
ment but later transferred to the Ait 
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Foiee where he obtained a commission. 
His father bnsinees being ruined, be bad 
no occupation after the war and drifted 
to a mystical anfci-bemitio association 
called * Thule/ who^e badge was the 
swastika and whose radioed views were 
those of Houston Stewart Ohatoberlain. 
When the association was suppressed bv 
the Munich communist revolutionaries, 
H. barely escaped with his life. In the 
following winter be heard, by mere chance, 
a pasbionate speech by Hitler in denuncia- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty and became 
an ardent convert to National bociaiism. 
He soon became the close friend and con- 
fidant of Hitler and accompanied turn in 
the abortive * putsch ’ In Munich (1923), 
shoeing imprisonment with Hitler in 
Landsberg am Lech fortress. Doing an 
educated man and of calm and sell-con- 
trollid temperament he exercised great 
influence over the neurotic Hitler, parti 
cularlv m the latter’s periods of deepest 
dejection. It was H who inspired the 
production, thougn not the content, ol 
Mem Kampf and at Landsbeig much of 
the work was dictated to him by Hitler. 
In 1928 Hitler made him his private 
secretary. In 1932 11 who had been 
appointed chan man of the Central 
Political Bureau ol the Nazi Party, was 
made Deputy Leader and, logically, bur 
apparent to Hitler* As such, he was con 
suited on most matters of foreign and 
domestic policy and probahlv his advice 
had some restraining influence on the ex- 
cited nerves of his lcadei But it m enis 
that he was never allowed to go on lin 
port&nt missions and when important 
developments took Ilitlcr out of the cap 
H. was left behind, for it was his lovnltv 
rather than any special ability that Hitler 
exploited. Rotations between tbo two 
men were evidently normal as late as May 
4, 1941 when H. sat beside Hitler in the 
Roichstag session of that date. But on 
May 13 came the astonishing news th it 
H. had flown in an aeroplane to bcotlaud, 
landing near Glasgow bv parachute and 
breaking an ankle In a long Interview 
with Lord Simon (then Lord Chant cllor) 
R. put before him rix proposals Ger- 
many to be given a free h uid in Jturope , 
Britain to have a free hand m the Lmpire, 
except foi the return of the funner Ger 
colonies , Russia was to be included m 
Asia,* but Germany had certain demands 
to make of Russia, which would have to 
be satisfied by negotiation or as a it suit of 
war. (H claimed that there was no truth 
in rumours that Hitler contemplated an 
early attack on the Soviet Lninn, which, 
however, was iu* acted 5 weeks later) 
Britain was to < \ deviate Iraq , the peace 
agreement was to provide for reciprocal 
indemnification of Brit, and Ger nationals 
Whose property had been expropriated as 
a result ol tbo war , and the peace 
proposals were to be valid only if negot- 
iated b> a Brit Gov. other than the ex- 
isting one (Mr Churchill's) The Informa- 
tion given by H to Lord Simon repeated 
what be had already told the duke of 
Hamilton (near whose houso be came 
down) and Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, of tiie 
Foreign Office. Hence the transcript of 


the interview with Lord Simon did not 
form any part of the ca*e against U before 
tbo War Crimes Tiibunal, which was 
based on the records of the earlier inter- 
views. H was found guilty at the 
Nuremberg trial and sentenced to life 
imprisonment During the trial he had 
feigned madness for a long peiiod but 
afterwards abandoned the pose See J. 
Rawlings, The Case of Hud Uph //ess, 1947. 

Hesse, Hermann (ft 1877), Ger novelist, 
essavist and poet, ft at Calw In Wiirtem- 
bcig His father and grand! \ther wore 
missionaries in India Lducatcd at Maul- 
bionn theological school and Carinstadt 
OMtmaMiim, from both of which he ran 
aw i> lie became a mcchtnir and a book- 
Milci and continued Ins (duration by 
much Hiding Livid iu Swit/uUud, at 
H isle, Montague Ja mu I ugano, and 
Bi lut lu 1 92 1 he adopted su hs nation 
ulit> Mamed, but lift his wife and 
thre e children in 191 1 to make a protracted 
toiii in India During the Mist World 
VVnr ho was ostracised m Gcimany as a 
picihst Iiis tailv novels with their 
vivid portrayal of natural scenery and 
bmull tn life arc k mimsc-cnt ol tlu Swiss 
novilist and poet, Gottliuri Ivcllu of 
whom lie might stem to Ik tie legitimate 
muccHsor 'Jhrsi novels wrr remarkable 
for their music at pr omi and vsmpathetio 
prrtiajal of childhood whuh ho revert d 
as the onlv period of hum in Jifo m which 
in in can abandon himsol to his innocent 
^ n cs, hvo a full life and lind himself* 
x uMharta is a novtl containing many 
autobiographical hints It describes a 
young man s revolt agunst the orthodox 
religious views of hi* lather who is a mis 
sionuv am 1 his growing mtirist in Indian 
mysticism, the wav to which ho finds in 
ext ursions into worldly lilt* JJtr x/< ppen- 
u >IJ is a severe indictment of \V twe ntictb 
ccnlur> urb life with its lack of rc al nil- 
turt ind its iumdisli stiugglo^ below the 
surf ice It Is aniglilj c onti ov erstal work, 
full ot psycho anal \ tic mi igeiy Ho be- 
lieves, like Oswald Spdighr, that the 
Western VYoild is bound to go nndor 
unless it renews itsolf with fresh ideas 
flora the b He was awarded tbo Nobel 
Prize in 19 lb His po< try, its musical as 
Ids prose, l>> turns soinbro and idyllic, 
is aKo full of rnv stical imagerv and is 
a modern echo of Ger lomanticlsm of 
tho great period Above oil bo Is the 
piopli t of individualism Prin wortes. — 
Novels PeUr Vamanzxnd (1904), Un- 
term Had (1905), Nathbarn (1908), Gertrud 
(1910), Rtmhalde (1914), Knulp (1915), 
Liftman (1419), Suldhartn (1023), Der 
S Upv m/vj//(1927), Mvro<nlanfifahrt(lVW) 
Arrr^isK und Goidrtmnd (14 40), Das Glas - 
ptrknspiel (19 43), Poetry GedtcMe 
(1922, 1928-17) Trod de A arht (1929). 
MtHpaUr Lmh (1949)? *ssa\s Krteffuna 
Fneden (1910) See H Ball, Nermann 
Heave, 1927 R Schfnld Hermann Hesse, 
1928 U B. Mat/ig, Der IhchUr und die 
Zeitstimmung (with special reference to 
Der btt pptmvoip, 14|4 
Hesse, Alice Maud Mary, Grand Duohees 
of, *ee Ai u f Muuli vuy 
Hesse (or Hessen), previously also called 
Hesse-Darmstadt, state of W Germany; 
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proclaim^ a republic in 1018, but, later 
a state of the Ger. Reich. Enjoying no 
local autonomy, and Including the pro vs. 
of Starkenburg, Rhednhessen, and Oner- 
hessen. In the territorial revisions of 
1946, consequent upon the liquidation of 
the state of Prussia, was constituted a 
Land or state, and now includes the ter. of 
the form or Land Hesse on the r. b. of the 
Rhine and the greater part of tho former 
Prussia*! prov. of Hesse-Nassau. Its 
ter. on tho l.b. of the Rhine because the 
new state of Rhineland -Palatinate. Ober» 


mineral wealth i» not great, including 
some salt, lignite, and Iron ores, and a little, 
copper, manganese, day, etc. The prtn. 
manufs. are leather goods, tobacco and 
cigars, chem. products, furniture, paper,, 
railway ears, machinery, wagons, cloth, 
musical instruments, and sparkling wines. 
There were also many Industrial agrie. 
and other special institutes. George I. 
(1/507-96) founded the line which reigned 
till 1918. H. became a grand duchy in 
1806, and part of the Ger. empire in 187 K 
Tho H. Crown jewels were stolen from 



HJBSSE : ASSMANNSHAUSJ2N OX THE 11IUHT BANK OF THE RH1NB 
Behind the town are vineyards, and the slopes of the Rhemgau 


hosseu and K. Starkenburg are moun- 
tainous in character, the former having 
the Vogolsgehirge (chief peak TnufsLeiii, 
2530 ft.), and tho latter, the Odenwald 
(chief peak Meli hocus, 1700 ft.). W. 
dtarkonburg is quite level, forming part 
of tho Rhine plain. Tho Rhine is the 
prill, riv., all the others, save those rising 
to the N. and E. of the Vogelsgobirge, 
which flow into the Weser, being tribs. 
There are no largo lakoy, hut mineral 
springs' are found at Nauheim and else- 
where. I>ecr, foxes, and wild swine are 
among the fauna. The prin. industry 
is agriculture ; wine is one of the chief 
natural' products, being produced in 
the Rheingau, notably at Rudesheim, 
Geisenhelm, and Asszuannshauson, and on 
the W. slopes of the OdenwAld. The 


Kronberg Castle in 1946 by an Amer. 
o Ulcer of the army of occupation, but most 
of thorn were recovered in Chicago. 

llesst-Nansau., former prov. of Prussia, 
situated between the Us, Rhine and Weser 
is now incorporated in H. The surface is 
v cry mountainous, the chief ranges being 
Taunns (highest point 2890 ft.), Wester- 
xvnld , llhongebirgc (highest point 3115 ft*), 
and the Hessian Mts. All Its rivs. are 
tribs. of the Rhino and Weser. Agrlcul- 
t ure and cattle -roaring are carried on, ami 
timber is plentiful, the chief trees being 
beeches, oaks, and conifers. There is 
considerable mineral produce. Iron ore 
occurring in large quantities, as well as 
manganese ore, coal , and copper. Mineral 
waters are ‘found at various places, the 
brine springs of Wiesbaden and the soda- 
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bicarbonate springs of Ems being famous ; | they arc minute fragile tiles, having very 
and excellent wines are produced In tbo few wing norvures ; the elongated anten- 
Bhelngau. The prln. inanufs. are machln- nee are turn ished with rings of hairs. This 
ery, pottery, leather goods, iron ware, 1 fly does great injury to crops, and in some 
ohems. and textiles, which arc carried on parts of the world causes considerable 
at Kassel, Dies, Eschwcge, Frankfort, loss when It has onco attacked cerealB ; 
Fulda, dross Almcrodo, Hanau, aqd Hers- the larva* is lodged at a point tn the stem 
feld. Other tns. of importance arc of the wheat enfolded by a leaf ; the stem 
Wiesbaden, Homburg, and Marburg, consequently weakens and bonds. When 
which is the seat of a untv. The prov. about to pupate, the larva* of C. destructor 
was formed In 1867-68 out of the tors, of exudes a substance from its skin and this 
the duchy of Nassau, the landgraviate of forms a remarkable cocoon, which is 
Hesso-Homburg, the electorate of Hesse, called flnx-secd. 

and the tor. of Frankfort, etc. Hess's Law, in ohem., states that the 

The area of H. Is 7,931 sq. m. and the total absorption or evolution of heat in a 
pop. 4,064,000. Cap. Wiesbaden. given chemical reaction is uninfluenced by 

Hesse-Horaburg, former landgraviate the number of stages in which the reaction 
of Germany, compoaod of Homburg-vor- is brought about. The law was first 
der-Hdhe on the r. b. and Mcisonheim on formulated in 1840 by the Russian chemist, 
the 1 b. of the Rhine, with a total area of G. II. Hess 

106 sq. m. The former dist. Is now part Hestia (the * fire goddess '), daughter of 
of Hesse, and the latter of Rhineland- Cronos and Rhea, one of the twelve chief 
Palatinate. H. was constituted a land- deities in Gk. mythology, blie was the 

S 'aviate in 1596 by Francis I., son of goddess of the hearth and home, the per- 
eorge I. of ncsso-Darmstadt. It was Bonification of family life ; and. by ox- 
incorporated with latter ducliy from 1806 tension of the idea of family life to the 
to 1815, and again in 1866. Later In the nation, she was the goddess of the state, 
same year it was annexed to Prussia. In this character her sanctuary was In the 
Hesse-Kassel, or Eleotoral Hesse (Ger. prylaneu in, whore t ho central tire of everv 
Kurhessen), was until I860 an electorate tn. and Rtato wus kept perpetually burn- 
of Germany, but now forms part of Hesse, lug, and where the magistrates, as father 
having been until 1916 a gov. dist. of of the state, held their meetings. If bA 
the Prussian prov. of Hosse-Nassau. (See any accident this fire was extinguished 
article on the latter for particulars as to it might not be rekindled by ordinary fire, 
configuration, products, etc.). When but only by the sun’s rays or by friction. 
Philip the Magnanimous died in 1567, be Apollo and Poseidon both sought the 
left half of Hesse, with Kassel os cap., hand of II., but slio took a vow of por- 
to bis eldest son. Win. IV., * The Wise/ petual celibacy, and thereafter Zeus made 
A largo part of Schaumburg nnd other her the presiding deity over all sacrifices, 
land was added after the Thirty Years rntonding colonists took some of the 
war. Ill 1803 funder Landgravo Win. sacred fire with them to be kindled on the 
IX.) H. was constituted an electorate, the hearth of their new colony. H. is 
sovereign bearing the title of electoral identified with the Rom. VcRta (q.v.). See 
prince of Hesse. In 1807, however, nearly T. Allen and E. I^ikcs (cd.) p Homeric 
all the ters. of H. were transferred to Hymns , xxlx., 1904, and L. Farnell, 
Westphalia, but wore recovered in 1813. Cults of the Gr&sk States, v., 1909. 

As the Elector Frederick Wm. had taken Heston and Isleworth.urb. dist. in the co. 
part with Austria In the war of I860, a of Middlesex, England. It is a residential 
Pnrviian army entered his dominions, suburb of London, 12 m. S.W. of St. 
and they were' annexed to Prussia in Paul’s. Pop. 88,000. 

Sept, of the same year. Hesychasts, known also by tbo sobriquet 

Hessenes, see Esseves. of Omphalopsychoi, were a woct of the Gk. 

Hease-Rotenburg, former landgraviate Church which arose during the fourteenth 
of Germany, which was founded in 1 627 century. Tbo sect was a mvstlc one, its 
by Ernest, the younger son of the land- practice being based on the theory that a 
grave Maurice of Hesse-Kassel. On his divine light was hidden in the soul, which 
death In 1693, his two sons inherited it, but was believed to bo situated m the stomach, 
in 1700 they divided the ter. nnd founded By contemplation at stated times the II. 
the families of Hosse-Rotenburg and endeavoured to draw out this light. They 
Hesse-Wanfried. The latter died out, died out very quickly. See monograph by 
and the two were reunited in 1755. [n F. J. Stein, 1874. 

1801 part of tbo landgraviate was ceded to Hesychius, Gk. grammarian of Alox- 
France, in 1813 some of the remainder to andria of the fifth century a,i>. His 
Prussia, and on the death of the Land- lexicon of Gk. words and phrases, with 
grave Victor Amadeus in 1834, what ro- explanations of customs, usages, etc., is 
mained was re-united to Hesse-Kassel. of the utmost value, especially In regard 
For the lineage, exploits, and hist, of to rare words as used by writers like 
the houses of nosae, see Hoffmeister, iEsebylus. lu the only MS., now in 
Historisch’Qene/ilngisrhes Ilandbuch i)her Venice, which survives, there are large 
alle Linien des Reoentenhauses Hesse, 1874 ; interpolations by later Christian writers, 
and Walther, Literarische Ilandbuch fllr H. based his work on that of Diogenianus. 
Oeschichte nnd Ijandeskunde von Hesse , See M. Schmidt, 1868. 

1821 and 1858. Hesychius of Miletus, ' Illustrious,* Gk. 

Hessian-fly, or Cecidomyia destructor , chronicler of the fifth century a.d. His 
name of a species of dipterous Insects hist, of the reign of Justin I, and of 
belonging to the family Cecidomyiidfe ; Justinian is lost ; of his universal hist, an 
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extremely valuable fragment, giving the 
hist, of Byzantium (Constantinople) down 
to the reign of Constantine the Great, 
survives, ills biographical dictionary 
remains In an opitome of Suidas. See J. 
OraUl, 1820, and J. Flach, 1882. 

Hetcerce, or Hetairai, nnmo usually 
applied in unct. Grccco to the best class 
of courtesan. Tlio education of Gk. 
women wua almost entirely neglected, hut 
the H. were among the most beautiful, 
accomplished, and intellectual of Gk. 
women. They were nearly all trained to 
play the cithcra or the flute, and to dance ; 
Lay then la studied philosophy under Plato, 
Leontion was a pupil of Epicurus, while 
Aspasla, tho mistress of Pericles, and 
perhaps tho most famous of all the Gk. 
courtesans was one of the first advocates 
of woman's rights to education and cul- 
ture, and the friend of Socrates. Other 
famous H. were Phryne, tho mistress and 
model of Phidias, Lais, Pythlonico, and 
Theodoto. J\lo«t of thoso lived in Athens ; 
but Corinth was oven more famous for 
tho number, beauty, and refinement of its 
11. See P. van Lim burg-Brouwer, IPs - 
taire de la civilisation morale et reltgieuse 
dee Grecs , 1833-12 : W. Plank 1 (ed.), 
HeUlrcn-BrieJe (Gk. and Qor.), 1025. 

Heterooyolic Compounds, organic ring 
compounds with an atom or atoms of 
other elements as well as carbon in tho 
ring. Exarc ,doo pyridine, quinoline, 
furan, thiophen, and penicillin 

Heterodyne, method used In wireless 
telegraphy for tho reception of con- 
tinuous wave-signals, by the production 
of beats between the incoming waves and 
tho oscillations of the receiving set itself. 

Heteropoda, name given to a section of 
gastropod molluscs, and with tho Platy- 
poda constitute tho tribe Ttcnioglossa. 
The members of this section aro freo- 
swlmming and pelagic, their chief char- 
acteristics are a large-sized head with two 
tentacles, transparent shell and tissues, 
and small visceral sac. In most families 
the foot 1 h divided into the propodium, or 
anterior port, the mesopodlum, on which 
Is a small sucker, and tho metapodium, 
which Is elongated and forms the caudal 
uppeudago. Tho II. contain many famil- 
ies, tho most Important being Atfantldiu 
Curiudariidic, and Pterotrocheidui. 

Heteroptera, name given to a sub-order 
of Homlptcra (<j.p.) ; its members differ 
from those of tho Uoraoptera in that their 
wings, when In repoHe, lie fiat on tho hack. 
They are divided into Gymnocerata, In 
which the antenmu are conspicuous and 
easily movod, and Cryptoeorata, in which 
the antenna) are hidden under tho head of 
each eye ; the former series are terrest rial, 
and Include tlio extensive and Important 
family Pentatomidoc ; the latter are 
aquatic bugs, containing six families, 
which are widely distributed. 

Heterotropio Substances, see under 
Isotkopy. 

Hetman (Russian Ataman ), title of the 
comm an dcr-iu -chief of the Polish army 
when the king was not present. It was 
adopted by Russia os a title for the head 
of the Cossacks (q.v.), and was later held 
by the Tsarevitch. It was also used for 


the elected elder of the Stanitsa In Cossack 
administration. See Cossack. 

Hetton-le-Hole, tn. in the co. of, and 5 
tn. N.E. of the city of Durham, England. 
It is the centre of a coal-mining dist. Pop. 
19,000. 

Hettstedt, tn. in Saxony, Germany, 9 m. 
N.W. of Eislcben. It has copper mines, 
and is noted for manufs. of copper and 
brass ware, and pianos. Pop. 8200. 

Heuglin, Theodor von (1824-70), Ger. 
traveller in Africa, b. at Hlrsohlanden, In 
WOrttembcrg. Trained as a mining 
engineer, he became interested In scientific 
Investigation. In 1850 ho went to Egypt 
and learnt Arabic, and then went to 
Arabia Petraea. Two years later lie went 
to Abyssinia with Dr. Reitz. Austrian 
consul at Khartoum, and later becamo his 
successor. During his consulate he again 
went to Abyssinia and to Kordofan. 
bringing back a valuable collection of 
natural hist, specimens. His next ex- 
pedition was to Somaliland, after which 
ho wont to Central Africa. In 1802 he 
joined the Tinne expedition, and in 1870 
weut to the polar regions. 

Heulandite, named after H. Hculand, 
an Eng. mineralogist ; a monoclinic, 
translucent mineral, of poorly lustre and 
wlnte, red, gray or brown colour. Occurs 
in cuilin-shaped crystals in the vesicles of 
basalt, usually with other zeolites. Fine 
crystals also occur in tho Campsie Hills, 
Stirling, the Kilpatrick Hills, Dumbarton, 
in Iceland, Faeroe Is., Vlndhya Hills, and 
Nova Scotia. Composition : silica (58- 
o‘j per cent), alumina (13-17 per cent), 
lime (6-7 per cent), soda, etc. 

Hevelius (Hovel, or Hewelcko), Johann 
(1G11-87), Ger. astronomer, b. at Danzig. 
After travelling in Franco and England he 
settled as a brewer in his native tn., and 
took a leading port in municipal affairs. 
Always Interested in astronomy, in IG41 
ho built an observatory In his house and 
litted it up with first-class Instruments, 
including a tubeless telescope made by 
lumsolf. Ho was the ioimder of lunar 
topography, the results of which ho pub. 
m his Selenographia (1647). He dis- 
covered four comets in 1H Vi, 1661, 1672, 
and 1677. In Sept. 1679 hh observatory 
was burnt down. His works include : 
Prodromus cut adieus (166*), Cometo- 
graphia (1668), Machina ccelestis (1st 
part, 1673 ; 2nd part, 1679), and Prodro - 
mvs Astronomiir (1690). See H. West- 
phal, Leben , Studien und Schuften des 
Astronoraen Uvvelivs, 1820. 

Heule, tn. in }V. Flanders, Belgium, 
2 m. N.W. of Courtrai, on an affluent of 
tlio R. Lys. There ore manufs. of linen. 
Pop. 8200. 

H ever lee, Belgian tn. in the prov. of 
lirubant, 15 m. E. of Brussels on the R. 
Dylo, onguged in agriculture and mrkt.- 
gardonlng. It has an old abbey and a 
beautiful castlo. Pop. 11,600. 

Hever Castle, tt fteen th -century castle 
near EUeubrldge, Kent, England. Form- 
erly owned by the Boleyn family and unco 
occupied by Anne Boleyn. Now restored 
as a residence of Viscount Astor. 

Hewart, Sir John Gordon Hewart, first 
Viscount und Baron, of Bury, Lanob. 
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(1870-1943), Kng lawyer, b at Burv 
eldest son of QUos H , of Burv Educated 
at Bury Grammar School and at Man 
Chester Grammar School and at Univ. 
College, Oxford — scholar, 1387 Invited 
bjrO P Scott of tho Mam heater Guardian 
to Join tlio stolt of that jour and for sc\ 
years was a regular it porter m the Preas 
Gallon at Westminster and afterwards 
prin leader writer on the Mamin# I carter 
It was not until 1902 that hf was culled 
to the Bar bv tho Inner Temple, hu\ ing 
obtained a certificate of llonoui Had a 
targe practice In M mr iiestei and Liver 
pool His rapid nsc was due not only to 
his mastery of the law but also to the 
scholar lv oxactnesb of his oratoiy and his 
imtMsrturbabiiity 1 ho most famous raw 
of his eaihcr davs was the w« U known libel 
at Uon in 1909 ot Artemus Jones v Hulton 
This cause, a leading ant hot it v on the law 
of libel, largely increased his i< p station 
In 1912 ho became a h ( and in 191 i h< 
was f'ectcd Llbeial M P tor Leicester 
Solicit oi General, 191 f 1) attorney 
genei al 192 1-22 — gout rally consult rtd 
one of the best, if not the Inst, of the law 
officers ot modem times In 1921 he was 
admitted to the Cabot t as a piihoml 
distinction As attorney ge.ne.ial he was 
a member of Lhe lush ( onicrencc and one 
of the lint signatory s ot the Irish peace 
treaty Had the wav to the Woolsack 
been clear bo would ha\e been lord 
chancellor In 1922 on the ictimnentof 
Lord ruvcthin, he be tine loid chiei 
justice and I rough! t> tint office much 
legal homing 1 and sebolii^hip As a 
criraintl judge he was successful, b it \t 
rust pritis lie was apt to forget Hint he was 
not still an advocate \ c t though an im 
partial siuvoy of his raiee r must take note 
of this < nticism, he remains a gre at judge 
and for intcllictual accomplishment, be 
was probiblv dever sun isscd bv any 
previous holder of his office Iiesidcnt 
of the Wai Compensation t euit from 1922 
till its labours were endc d 1 i 1929 As ui 
old Liberal he was tenacious ot the lights 
of the public dgrinst bi i iu< racy and in 
192J he pub a vol , J hr set Despotism 
against the delegation to cl r s of the 
power of legislating by Oidc r in t ouncil, 
with the Hating and \aliiitim Act of 
192 > as the storting point <1 his indict 
ment Always tenacious of his t ighl s and 
jealous of tho dignity of las office, as w is 
shewn during the second ic iding in 1931 
In tho House <f Lords of the supreme 
Court of Justice (Amendment! Bill As 
Lord Chief Justice he became a member 
of the committee estab n\ 1921 to sale 
guard future transfers of the controlling 
shares In tho 7 tines 

Hewins, William Albert Samuel, (1 86 >- 
19il), Lng economist and politician b 
at W olverhampton , second son ot Samuel 
H V d ucated at W olverhampton and Pem- 
broke College, Oxfoid. He was prof of 
economics at King’s College, London, 
1897 director of the London School of 
KconomlQB, 1895-1903, and a member of 
the hf note of London Univ till 1 90 3, when 
the Tariff Reform movement of Joseph 
Chamberlain brought him pi eminently 
before the public as one of the chief 


economic supporters of the campaign and 
as secretary to the Tariff Reform Com- 
mission, 1903-17 He was Unionist mem- 
ber for Horoford 1912-13 Ills economic 
works indudo J nglxsh Irade and 
F inane* of the Seventeenth Century (1892) 
Imptnalvmi and its ProbabU Effect on Iht 
< ommtntal Policy of iht United Kingdom 
(1901) J rads in the Bataiue (1J24), Km - 
pir* J restored (1927) Iht Apologia of an 
Imperialist (1929) lhe llojal saints of 
l ritmn (1929) 

Hewlett, Maurice Heniy (IS(>1 1921) 
l ng novelist and poet, eldfst son of 
Henry liwH.ff shiw Hill, Addiugt ui 
h lit 1 due ate d at I sU worth Hi was 
called tiO the Bit an 1 entered the cham 
x. ot a prosperous cousin Hi then 
hiu u did his fat lu r in a respe < table post 
ni t ic Land Record dept, ot tin Woods 
and > orests, 1 S9 1 , l )()0 His (list literary 
\ ilk ww l attnu irk out of 1 uscany 
iskctch ol Itil\) and the Masque of 
If* ad Ilirentuu (m v c i (, lh9>) ilH 
lust lopulir success was guned bv his 
bnllnrit, pasHionutc romance, I h* Forest 
J nws (is9s), full ot the coloui of caily 
lmdioval romance this was mi great a 
sine s that within thitc years 11 had 
uni i. smile tent foituue to be able to 
(put bo Land He venue dept Jn the 
inti inn he had pub In* hard 1 <a and 
\a/ (Richard Cocnr de i ion 1900) an 
historical iiovpJ, which nls > lad proved 
ivtic imly popular He then w nttostay 
at \\ hittinghnuic with \itJiur Labour in 
orici to collect mateml fen his mat 
n meal novel, J he Qui n » Quair (Mary 
Quifii of ^cotic, 1901) A jomuutu, but 
nit sentimental, H hwl great integrity 
and i sons of purp >so and these qualities 
led lnm m laid liti to j u the 1 ablan 
San tv and to listing comic tions with 
tJ * Quakers Howtvei just his < hum to 
b i poet it is tks a novelist th it he must 
be judge 1 itwi in his non is he is alw rys 
sc isitnc and poetical, com passionate md 
st dtftst J here is a lviu il upughtness 
n 1 iLupliettv tlirouglmit ill hi stylised 
f ti r\ tale b ickground w lu< h both llluimne 
in ridctm tlie ortlUmliti lhe inter 
c stmg taet about his J or* J I tiers is that 
it was sutb a stiiking sueecss in an age 
which wa« essentially m it ualistic and, 

1 lh us, because of that v i\ muluiilism 
Rut he «c vu quite lep ited I bat kiioocss 
wilh bis other works m tl is genre, such 
u J tile \omIs in Hall (ls9)) f lhe \eu 
i nit rbury lain (1901) and lt)ad in 

I i (any (1909) lu tin 1 onl Lrrant 
( 1 10 >) and Penny s Itiur (1911), which 
fc How c d his c ssav a m the Held of historical 
loin me c lio returned to 1ns medieval 
ion macs lhe S topping Ijady (1907), 
Ju t Harrow (1 { )1Q), Half my House ( 1912), 
an 1 other novels, d(4l with more modern 
times It might befrm that John Hea- 
hou i thee h ir w tei m lu it Hamm whom 

II m dc lied on himself was the poet and 
mvsti that II wanted t> be, though the 
porti ut is not entirely < onvincing. His 
pootrv me ludoH a dramatic pastoral, Pan 
and th* loung SMphird (IM98), Arte 
mi sum (1909), and 7-ore of Proserpine 
(191 1) it 18 last works were Flowers m 
the Grass (poems), In a Green Shade (1929), 
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And Wiltshire Essays <1922). He also 
wro to a novel, with the incomprehensible 
title of JJerulish , which lias certain obvious 
likenesses to the Byron-Shelley episode, 
Bcndish being Byron and theperlod that 
of the first Reform Bill. The present 
generation neglects H., and his Edwardian 
best-sellers, but there is still to be found 
in them something both significant and 
stimulating. See L. Ilinyon <cd.), Letters, 
to which is added a Diary in Greece, 1914 , 
1920. 

Hexachord, term used originally In Ok. 
music for a diatonic scries of six tones, or 
for the Interval of a major sixth. It was 
also applied to an instrument having six 
strings. In medieval music, it referred to 
a diatonic series of six tones containing 
four whole stein and one half step. 

Hexagon (Ok. «£, six, and yovta , angle), 
in mathematics a figure containing six 
angles and hounded by six sides. If these 
tiro equal the figure is shown as a regular 
H. Hexagonal construction gives a body 
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the greatest possible amount of btrongth 
anil stability, and doubtless for this cause 
is the one adopted by bees for making 
their cells. Pascal's theorem with refer- 
ence to the IL. is important, it status 
that if a H. be inscribed in u conic section 
the points of intersection of the pairs of 
sides (i.c. 1 and 4, 2 and .i, 3 and (i), pro- 
duced, lie on a straight line. 

Hexahydroxyeyolohexane, see Inosiik. 

Hexamotei, to ! hi ox verse used by the 
Gks. and huts, for epic and heroic poems. 
Is perhaps the most important of chivdeal 
metres. Tho Odyssey and the Watt alone 
among Ok. productions would have suf- 
ficed to make it famous, while the greatest 
example of Us use in Lat. is in the .Enval, 
Though both the <*k. and Lat. lorms oi 
the H. are bused on the same plan, it is 
necessary to differentiate slightly between 
them. The normal line in both, however, 
consists of six dactylic ft., of which the 
last is cota lectio. With a lino oi thin t> pc* 
the Odyssey opens : 

avfipa. M-Oi | tifefff | M»i7a<i rro\ } vuim/vu, 

| ftaha | naKKa 

Variations from this form are, of course, 
frequent, Spondees may occur in any or 
every foot, though a line composed 
entirely of spondees is raro in Ok., and in 
Lat. still rarer and more barbarous. Thus 
it is only in an early poet such aa Ennius 
that such a lino could occur as : 

6111 | r6spCn|dit rex I Albfl|I tfnjg&i 
One or two caesuras (breaks in a foot) 


occur in every Une, in the third and fourth 
ft. In Gk. a single weak caesura (i.c. after 
the second syllable of the dactyl) is suffi- 
cient, but In Lat. it Is common to find a 
strong ceesura (i.c. after the first syllable of 
the dactyl) In the third foot, and a wtak 
ctesura in the fourth, or vice versa . Thus, 
for example, in the line from Ovid, 

•Addeqtiod I !ng£nQ|fis dldlfefes* fii 
deliter | Artis/ 

the strong ctesura occurs in the third foot 
after in genua* , the weak ceesura in the 
fourth foot after didicissc, Lines with 
only a weak caesura are very rare except 
In the earlier poets. 

Hexamine, Hexamethylenetetramine 
(Li I e )*N „ is a white solid obtained by the 
action of formaldehyde upon ammonia* 
1 1 in used in medicine, under the name of 
H„ or of urotropine, in certain diseases of 
the urinary organs. 

Hexane, an Important constituent of 
petrol, especially of tho solvent called 
petroleum — ether or llgroln. The form- 
ula ta C u Hi| and sev. isomeric compounds 
can oxist, but only the normal H. is im- 
portant. It is a colourless liquid, sp. gr. 
0(>(H)3 at 20°, insoluble in water. It con 
be made synthetically by heating propyl 
iodide with sodium. In Its chemical, 
behaviour it closely resembles heptane 
(</■*■•). 

Hexapla, ed. of the O.T. and version in 
parallel columns prepared in the second 
century by the famous Alexandrian 
scholar, Origcn. It consisted of the Heb.„ 
a transliteration of the Heb. in Gk. char- 
acters, an amended Septnagint version 
and three other versions by the scholars 
Aqulla, Symmaohns, and Theodotion. 
The work lias survived only in a few frag- 
ments (ed. by D. and F. Field in OrigeiHs 
Hrxaplorum quae super sunt) but these are 
invaluable to critics and students of tho 
l) T. It contains, indeed, almost all that 
remains of the Gk. versions other than the 
beptnogiuL. 

Hexateuch, name now generally used to 
denote tho first six books of the O.T., 
which modern criticism shows must be re- 
fill riled ns a literary entity. The name is 
< oined on analogy with PvBtateueh, which 
title was early used by Origin and Tertuf- 
fian for tho books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Number*, and Deuteronomy. 
J Miring the first eighteen centuries of the 
rlirrdian era, the tradition of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch was almost 
universally received, but such A tradition 
u.is bound to vanish before the first 
appearance of the light of criticism. In 
many places Moses is spoken of in the 
1 lord person ; and in Dent, xxxiv. 10, ills 
Miid that * there nroso not a prophet since 
m Israel like unto Moses/ while the ac- 
count of Mosers death in which this 
f ccurs can hardly have been penued by 
the prophet himself. Tliero arc similar 
objections immediately apparent to the 
tradition that Joshua was the author of 
the book which bears his name, A more 
detailed examination of the Pen tat ewa 
led to the discovery of a great number of 
ropetitmk, discrepancies, and contradic- 
tious, and these led to the further con- 
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elusion that no one of these books was the | 
work of a single hand. The most notable 
of the repetitions Is in the accounts of the 
Creation. The account given in Qon. ii. 
4 f. differs irreconcilably from that which 
Immediately precedes ft. The first step 
in itB solution v\os made by a Fr. scientist, 
Jeon Astruc, who, boing guided by the 
fact that in the early narrative of the 
Creation the name used for Ood is Eldhim, 
while in the second it is Yahweh, divided 
the book of Genesis into two main divs. or 
sources. But as criticism moved on to 
the rest of the Pentateuch, results became 
for less positive. The clear guidance of 
the Divine names was no longer to bo had, 
and at first it seemed that the rest of the 
Pentateuch was a mere disorderly collec- 
tion of fragments with little or nothiug 
in common. This Fragment Hypothesis 
owes its origin to the Scotsman, Uoddes, 
and was supported by Vator. \V. M. De 
Wette iu his Dissertatio Uritica (1805) 
first propounded the now generally 
accepted theory that Deuteronomy, in- 
stead of being the oldest of the Pen- 
tateuchal books, is, in reality, the latest, 
probably being no earlier than the reign 
of King Josiah. But, a new and more 
constructive school of criticism was arising 
undor the leadership of Bleek, Ewuld, and 
Hltzig, to whom we owe the Supplement 
Hypothesis, and to this school, which 
rapidly superseded the older one, De Wette 
himself later turned. Hero the connec- 
tion between the Klohist of Genesis and 
ports of the later books was first clearly 
seen, and this led to the conclusion that to 
the Elobist writer was due the Or und - 
schrift or foundation which the Yah wist 
had used as the basis of the final redaction. 
This view was attacked by Hupfold in 
1853. Hupfold distinguished two Elo- 
hlstio sources which ho assumed were 
quite separate both from each other und 
the Yah wist source. Noldeko showed in 
detail how the Elolfist source was the 
Grundsrhrift of all the Hexateucluil books 
oxoept Deuteronomy. These views, how- 
ever, have all driven wav before the now 
generally received Graf-Wellhnusen Hypo- 
thesis, which finds in the II. four main 
strata. These are known as : (1 ) P, the 
Priestly Document, or book of the four 
covenants (Well hausen’s Q), the work of 
the so-called older Klohist, which forms 
the framework ; (2) E, the (second) 

Elohistic document ; (3) J, the Yahwist 
source, and (4) D, the Deutcronomist 
The chief feature of Graf’s hypothesis Is 
the alteration in the position of P. This 
had hitherto been considered the older-t 
of the documents, but Graf placed it aftor 
D, and later critics have endorsed his 
view. It is now realised that the legal and 
ritual religion which he seeks to codify 
came after and not before the prophetic 
and lyrical Yahwistio conceptions. J is 
the earliest of the four, but J and E have 
been wrought so skilfully into a single con- 
nected narrative, that It is almost im- 
possible to consider them separately. The 
result of their union is known as JE. It is 
Impossible here to show the clear distinc- 
tion between the E and J portions. D 
either Is or contains the book of the law 


found in J osiah’s reign, from a short period 
before which it is generally dated. Its 
characteristic feature is its uniform 
spirituality, and its pleading for reform. 
Its style is clearly marked, D was inserted 
into JE. and then the combined narrative 
was fitted iifio the framework provided 
bv P. This last work, the priestly code, 
differs widely in spirit from the earlier 
works. It Is historical and legislative, 
dealing with ceremonial regulations and 
tho ordering of the feastH. It formed the 
framework In wliioh tho other three docu- 
ments wore united. Dr. C. A. Simpson 
iu a recent * critical analysis of the pre- 
duuteronomic narrative * of tho H. ex- 
amines certain hypotheses advanced by 
Eduard Moyer, who himself started from 
positions laid down by Wollhauseii. The 
essential points are : first, tho critical 
analysis should begin not with the book 
of Geuesis but with tho accounts of tho 
exodus from Egypt and tho occupation of 
Canaan ; second, that tho original tradi- 
tion of the exodus described a journey 
from the sea to Kadesh, which became 
tho centre of the Israelite*' wilderness 
life ; und that this original tradition had 
nothing to say about a visit to Sinai or 
about the law-giving there. Meyer be- 
lieved that by source analysis he could 
discover the remains of this primitive 
account embedded in tho H. Dr. Simpson’s 
investigations have satisfied him of the 
essential correctness of Meyer's view, but 
he holds that this* earliest document was 
a much simpler narrative than Moyer had 
realised aud that while Meyer was right 
in thinking that it contained no record of 
an Israelite mass -journey to Sinai, it may 
well have once ‘ told of a pilgrimage made 
thither by Moses.’ We have in the II. 
what Is in effect tho sum-total of tho 
nvai table evidence for the hist, of Israol 
in this period. If, as in tills detailed 
study, we uae our hypothetical recon- 
struction of tho hist, to isoluto tho primi- 
tive traditions, and the primitive tradi- 
tion* to establish our reconstructions of 
tho hist., there is a risk of arguing in 
circles. If, however, the results of this 
analysis agree with those given by the 
independent application of linguistic tests, 
its soundness will bo strengthened. See 
books on the various separate hooks of 
the H. ; ulso S. it. Driver, Literature of 
the Old Testament (Gill ed.), 1897 ; G. F. 
Dillman, Kurzes Exegetishes Uandbuch , 
(6th od.) t 1892; and C. A. Simpson, The 
Early Traditions of Israel, 1918; and 
works by authors mentioned in tho text. 

Hexham, mrkt. tn. of Northumberland, 
England, Rituated on the S. bank of tho 
T\ne, about 21 m. by rail W. of New- 
castle. It is an old tn. with narrow 
streets and a mrkt. sfl., and is famous for 
the anct. abbey church of St. Andrew, 
iounded by Wilfrid, archbishop of York, 
in G73. The present building which 
stands over the Saxon crypt is a splendid 
specimen of Early Eng. work. It con- 
tains a fine perpendicular roodsoreen of 
oak, and many interesting tombs, parti- 
cularly one carved Rom. slab. The moot 
hall and the manor Office, two castellated 
towers of the fourteenth century, are also 
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of interest. At a short distance S. of the through the influence of Laud became 
tn. lies the battlefield where the Lan- chaplain to Charles I., Iff 29. He was 
castrians suiTered defeat in 1464, and near deprived of all eccles. offices during the 
by are the remains of DiJston Castle where Commonwealth, but at the Restoration 
the lust earl of Derwcntwnter was be- was made subdean of Westminster. His 
headed In 1716. Pop. 10,300. works number more than fifty, chiefly 

Hexoic Acid, see Oapboic Acid. theological and controversial. He be- 

Heyden, Jan van der (1637-1712), longed to the High Church party, and 
Dutch artist, b. at Gorkum. His pictures wrote Kcclesia vindicata : or the Church of 
were principally those of the exteriors of England Justified (1657). His Kcclesia 
buildings, many of them ports of Amater- Hestaurata ; or the History of the Reformat 
dam, whore, as a rule, he lived, although tiou (1660-61) was ed. by J. O. Robertson, 
he did visit other countries. His pictures (1840). 

are characterised by their warm colouring Heyn, Piet (1578-1629), Dutch admiral, 
and their breadth of treatment, combined b. at Delfshaven. lie was taken prisoner 
at tho same time wit h a minute attention by the Spaniards, and afterwards gained 
to detail. One of Ids best pictures is a victories over them hi 1624, and in Brazil 
view of Amsterdam tn. ball. iu 1626. In 1628 be was successful in 

Heydrich, Reinhard (1904-12), Ger. capturing the Sp. fleet carrying silver 
administrator, 5. in Halle ; served in the valued at a considerable amount. He 
Ger. navy, becoming a favourite pupil of met his death in a light against the pirates 
Adm. Canaria, head of the naval intelli- of Dunkirk. 

gene© dept. From this he parsed into Heyne, Christian Gottlob (1729-1812), 
the service of the Nazi party, bocoming a Ger. classical scholar, b. at Chemnitz in 
member in 1931. Under Himmler’s Upper Saxony. Although very poor, he 
(tf.o.) protection his career in the Nazi was a student at Leipzig Uuiv., and in 
hierarchy was a swift one, and ho soon 1753 obtained, a post in the BrbhJ Lib- 
becaine an Obergruppenfuhrer of tho S.S., rnry, Dresden. His ed. of Tibullus , 
with tho rank of a general of police. As which appeared in 1755. secured him tho 
Ger. candidate for tho chairmanship of support of ltuhnken of Leyden, and al* 
the International Police Commission ho though he suffered many vicissitudes 
used his position in the period immediately during the Seven Years war, the latter 
preceding the Second World War for the was instrumental in obtaining for him, in 
purpose m ‘Kping the Ger. espionage 1763, an appointment as prof, at Got- 
service abroad. After tho Ger. comment tin gen. His other works include eds. of 
of Bohemia and Moravia ho succeeded the Enchiridion of Epictetus; Virgil, 
\on Neuroth oh Reich protector in Czech*#- 1767 ; Homer, Pindar, and A pollodorus, 
Slovakia (March, 1939). He hastened as well as many reviews of books. See 
to shew that Ids reputation for cruelty life by Ludwig Hoeren, 1813. 
was well merited. lie distinguished him- Heyse. Paul (1830-1914), Ger. author; 
self by clothing his Instructions for tho b. in Berlin ; son of a prof, of philology, 
bestial torture of all opponents of the Educated : Berlin ; Bonn. In 1854 he 
regime in pseudo-scientific formulae and was one of the authors invited by Maxi- 
playing tho part of the theoretician who miiian of Bavaria to take up his abode in 
had supplied tho doctrine for Nazi prae- Munich. Ho excelled particularly os a 
tice. Jn the summer of 1941 ho was sent writer of short stories, all of which are 
to Norway to assiht Quisling to win the true pictures of life enhanced by humour. 
Norwegians o\er to collaboration with the by Judicious power of rendering detail, 
Gers., and, by means of a number of and by a graceful stylo. He wrote some 
executions and the suppression of what novels and a number of poems. Among 
remained of freedom of speech and press, his works are : Thtkla (1858), a poem ; 
he believed ho had placed tho security of Pie Kinder der IVclt (1873); Has liuchder 
the Ger. regime in Norway on a firm Freundschaft (1883), a collection of 
foundation. Back in Prague he resumed h lories ; Maria von Magdola (1899), and 
his reign of teiror. Between Wept. 28- Dir lieiligc (1902), both of which are 
Nov. 29, 1941, 114 Czech citizens wort* dramas. iSee G. Kemmerich, Heyse als 
shot, 55 hanged and 60 others executed lurmanschriftstelhr, 1928. 
in various ways. Ultimately lie was Heysham, tn. and port in the co. of 
assassinated early in 1942, hundreds of Lancashire, England. It is situated about 
Czechs being murdered by the Ger. 1 in. 8. W. of Lancaster, and has since 1904 
authorities in retaliation. It was subse- been used by the Loudon Midland Region 

S uently ascertained that 3 Czech para- railway in connection with steamboat 
hutists killed H. They volunteered for services to the Lie of Man and Ireland, 
a suicide mission to rid their country of Fop. 7000. 

the 4 Protector of Bohemia and Moravia \ Heyst, watering place in the prov. of W. 
who had started a murder campaign Flanders, Belgium. It lies about 9 m. 
against Czech intellectuals. They wore N.E. of Bruges, with which it is connected 
members of the Czech Brigade in England by a steam tramway and by rail. The tn. 
and were flown to Bohomia in a Brit, is attractive and possesses a picturesque 
plane. They escaped after ambushing harbour. During the First World war 
H. and hid in the crypt of a small church, the sandbanks of H. held an important 
but were betrayed by a Church worker Ger. coastal battery. Pop. 6000. 
whose nerve broke under torture. Heywood, bor. m the co. of Lancashire, 

Heytin, or Heylyn Peter (1600-62), Eng. Englaifcg^ situated 8 m. N.N.E. of Man- 
writer and divine, b. at Burford in Oxford- cheater. It Is engaged chiefly in the 
•hire. He graduated at Oxford and maauf. of cotton, boilers, machinery, and 

E.E. 7 
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ohems. It has also brass and Iron 25 P 1854* finished March 28. 1805, and 
foundries, and coal mines. Pop. 25.000. pub. Not. 1856) has Inn? held its place as 
Heywood, John (c. 1497-c. 1580), Eng. the classic of Algonkin legend. The scene 
author, 6. probably in London. He seems of the poem is among the OJibwaya on 
to have been introduced at court by Sir Lake Superior between the Pictured 
Thomas More, and to have been a favourite Hooks and the Grand Sable. Perhaps 
In tli@ time of Henry VIII., Edward VI., the best account of the legendary H. is 
and Mary, on account of his ready wit and that to be found in H. Schoolcraft's Algic 
skill In muflio. When Elizabeth ascended Researches (1830), the author having 
the throne, however, he retired to Ma lines, married a half-breed wife. The Iroquois 
He is chiefly remembered as the writer of form of the H. tradition is to he found in 
interludes, which differed from those of the same author's History. Condition and 
his predecessors in having real persons Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
substituted for qualities personified, thus States (1851-57). In these we learn that 
forming a link with the modern drama. H. was supposed to have been sent among 
He also excelled as a writer of epigrams, the N. Amer. Indians to clear their rivs.. 
Among his works are : A Mery Play be* forests and fishing grounds, and to teach 
tween the Pardoner and the Frere. the them the arts of peace ; and that he was 
Curate and Neybour Pratte (1533 uThe variously known as Michabou, Chiabo, 
of the Wether (1533), The Four P’s, M ana bozo, Tarenyawagou, and Hiawatha. 

a ll. See P. w. Pollard, A Critical Hibbert Lectures are a course of lectures 
, 1903; T. 8. Graves, On the first begun in 1878. They were instituted 
Reputation of John Heyu'ood, 1923 ; R. W. by the tiusteos of a Jamaica merchant, 
Boiwel), The Life and Works of John Hey- Hobert Hibheit (1770- 1849), who loft 
wood, 1922. money for the founding of scholarships, 

Heywood, Thomas ( c . 1775-c. 1660), particularly for Unitarians. Until the 
Eng. dramatist, was a native of Lincoln- year I87 v * the money whs used solely for 
shire, and a student at Cambridge. In this purpose, but m that year the trustees 
1596 he had begun his career as a play- decided to begin the lectures for the pur- 
wright, and in 1598 was an actor In Hen- p<ne of discussing, and If possible settling, 
slowe's company. He was a prolific? doubtful points of religion, quite apart 
writer, for seventeen years before his from any sect. The first series was given 
death he claims to have written about by Prof. Max Muller, and since then the 
200 plays. His dramas deal with ordinary lectuies have Included Renouf, Renan, 
domestic life and with adventure, and In Kuenen, Beard, Kevillo, Pflcidcrer, Sayce, 
addition to these his works comprise anil Hatch. The Hibbert Journal , finan- 
page&nts, elegies, and poems. Amoug ced by tbo Trust, was founded in 1902. 
his writings are • A Woman killed unth Hibbing, tn. in St. Lotus on., Minnesota, 
Kindness (1603), The Fair Maid of the U.h A., situated 65 m. N.W. of Duluth. 
West (1631), The English Traveller ( 1633), It Is m the centre of the great Mesabi 
The Wise Woman oj Hogsden (1638), Iron oro deposits. One of the mines Is 
while among his other writings are : 7Yota said to be the largest in the U.S.A., and 
Bntanica (1609) and A n Apology for At tors has produced ns much as 4,700,000 
(1612). See J. A- Symonds in an Iutro- tons in one year. The chief Industries 
ductlon to Thomas Heywood, 1903 ; P. arc Iron mining and lumbering. Pop. 
Aronstein, Thomas Heyuood, 1913 ; A M. 16,400. w 

Clark, Thomas Haywood as a Critic, 1922 ; Hibernation (Lat. hibemum , winter), 
L. B. Wright, Heywood and the Popularis - teim applied to the dormant condition of 
xng of History, J 928 certain animals during the cold weather. 

Hezekiah (Heb. Hizkvjdhu, * Jehovah The same process is to be seen in warm 
hath strengthened ’), king of Judah, the lots in the summer, and Is then called 
son and successor of Ahnz, with whose motivation (or.), from the Lat. cestivum , 
reign his own provides a most favourable summer. Tne cause of tlio practice of H. 
contrast. He was young when he as- l« probably the failure of the food supply, 
cended the throno (c. 7 15 ore. 720 B.o.),and Among the hibernating animals aro the 
the early part of his reign was doubtless bat, the bear, tho badger the dormouse, 
spent under a regency. The king was the marmot, the hedgehog, many reptiles, 
personally Intimate with the great prophet and terrestrial molluscs Tho animals 
i«&iah, and it may well have been to his take precautions against being exposed to 
Influence that Hezekiah 's reforming zeal tbo cold, and bury themselves in caves, 
was due. But tho reign is memorable for hollow trees, under the snow, etc. The 
great deeds without, as well as for reform hedgehog and the squirrel, however, aro 
within. The Assyrian overlordship was uneasy sleepers ana are olten abroad 
rejected, and in the second of the two ex- during tho winter. The animals which 
peditions sent to reinstate it, Israel won a do not hibernate completely store up 
conspicuous success. ' caches ' of food in the summer for the 

Hiawatha, legendary chief who ft. about winter months. All such arc vegetarians, 
1450, belonging to a tribe of the N. Amer. save the Arctio fox, who hoards up dead 
Indians. He is said to have formed the hares, ermines, lemmings, etc. Among 
League of Six Nations, known as Iroquois, the soundest sleepers are the so-called cola 
and to have been sent on earth to teach blooded creatijres, snakes, toads, and 
men the arts, argiculture, medicine, and frogs. Tho distinguishing features of H. 
navigation. He departed to the land of from a physiological point of view are : 
Ponemah (Hereafter) on the appearance (1 ) The lowering of the temperature of the 
of the white man. Longfellow's famous body ; (2) the cessation of respiration to a 
poem The Song of Hiawatha (begun June very great extent, as proved by the fact 
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that hibernating animals can be in n 
poisonous atmosphere for a long time with 
no ill effects ; (3) the cessation of all 
activities connected with alimentation and 
exorelion. 

Hibernia, also lerne, Iverna, or Juverna, 
old classical name for Ireland used by the 
Roms. 

Hlbiseus, genus of malvaceous plants, 
consisting of 150 tropical and sub-tropical 
species, most of which are herbaceous in 
habit. They abound in the hot parts of 
Asia, America, and Africa, while a few are 
to ho found In Europe, and many nro 
valued for their rauoilage and the tenacity 
of the fibre of their bark. It. esculent us 
is a species which is cultivated on account 
of its unripe fruit, the abundance of 
mncilage which it contains rendering it a 
useful article of diet. H. Rosa-st nensis is 
well known us an ornamental plant. 

Hiccough, or Hiccup, abnormal form 
of respiration in which an inspiration is 
checked by the sudden closure of tbo 
glottis. The inspiration Is due to a spas- 
modic coutroctiou of the diaphragm, and 
this may bo caused by an abnormal 
stimulus of any part of the phrenic Dorve : 
it is, therefore, usually an involuntary 
roflex following irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach. Tho char- 
acteristic sound is caused by tho passage 
of the inward curront of air through the 
narrowed apCi.uu.tj and its sudden arrest 
on the closure of tho glottis. Temporary 
attacks may usually be cured by a draught 
of cold water, but In certain com plaints 
the accompanying H. may last for days. 
Bismuth or potassium brnmfdo is gener- 
ally administered in sucli cases. 

Hiohens, Robert Smythe, Eng. novelist 
and journalist, b. 1861, at S pel d hurst, 
Kent ; eldest son of Canon F. H. Hiehcns. 
Educated at Clifton College and at tlie 
London School of Journalism. Very 
popular novelist and successful playwright. 
His first novel. The. Green Carnation (ISO 11, 
was a satire on tlie mannerisms of Oscar 
Wilde, then at the height of his fame. 
He subsequently pub. The Call of the 
Blood (1906), Bella Donna (1909), The 
Lheeller on the Threshold (1911), The Way 
of Ambition (1913), in the Wilderness 
(1917), Mrs. Mar den (1919), Dccembu 
llove (1923), Doctor Arts (1929), The Brtue- 
let (1930), My Desert Friend (1931), 'l he 
First Lady Brendon (1931), The Farad me 
Case (1933), The Afterglow (1935), Secret 
Information (1938), The Million (IDiO), 
Incognito (1947', Too Much love of Limnp 
(1948), and an autobiography, YestenUiy 
(1947). He collaborated in three plays. 
The Medicine Man (1898), Becky Sharp 
(1903), and The Garden of Allah (1905). 

Hickes, George (1642-1715), Eng. divine 
and philologist, b. at News ham, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. He received many 
referments at tho beginning of his career, 
ut at the Revolution, on refusing to take 
an oath of allegiance to William of Orange, 
was deprived of all his benefices. In 1 69 1 
he was consecrated suffragan bishop of 
Thetford by a nonjurlng prelato. His 
fame rests on Thesaurus Grammatico- 
OriUcus et Archeelogicus Linguarum 
Veterum Scptentrimalium (1705), See 


biographical notice in J. Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes, 1812. 

Hickory, native tree of N. America, 
belonging to tbo genus Carya. The word 
is contracted from tho native Virginian 
pohtckery. The husk which covers the 
shell of the II. nut separates with four 
valves, while the nut Itself has four, or 
even more, blunt angles. The male 
flowers are borne in catkins, and the leaves 
are pinnate with serrate margins. The 
tree is fine and graceful with beautiful 
leaves* The wood is very valuable for 
fuel purposes. The best known Bpecioe 
are : C. alba or shell-bark 1L, which pro- 
duces very fine nuts ; C. olivesformis , 
which produces the popular pecan nuts ; 
C. pordna , which bos pig-nuts ; and C, 
mnara y with very bitter nuts which are 
quite uneatable. 

Hickory, tn. of Catawba co., N. Caro- 
lina, (J.S.A., on the S. and the Carolina 
and N.W. railroads. It manufs. flour, 
lumber, carriages, and foundry products. 
Bop. 13,100. 

Hicks, Sir (Edward) Seymour (1871- 
1919), Eng. actor-manager, b. at St. Heller, 
Jersey, son of an army oillcer. First 
appearance ut Grand Theatre, Islington, 
l^s7 ; in In the Ranks . Chieflight 
comedian at tho Gaiety Theatre from 
1894. Ho married the actress Kllallne 
Terrlss (6. 1872) in 1902. H. was author 
of numerous plays, including Bluebell in 
Fairyland (1901), The Catch of the Season 
(190 1), and The Man in Dress Clothes 
( 1 922). lie was Knighted in 1935. Pub. 
Twenty-four Years of an Actor's Life 
(1910), Between Ourselves (1930), Acting: 
A Book for Amateurs (1931), and The 
Vintaoe Years (1943). 

Hicks, William (1830-83), Brit, soldior. 
He entered the army in 1849, and served 
with distinction through the Indian 
mutiny. Ho took part In tho Abyssinian 
war (1867-68), and retired with the rank 
of colonel in 1880. In 1882 ho entered 
the Khedive’s army, in which he was 
known as Hicks Pa*ha. As chief of the 
tiaff he drilled the army into good order, 
mid drove the dervishes out of the country 
between Scnnar and Khartoum. Although 
he objected that his troons were unfit to 
accomplish the task, ho was despatched to 
iccanture El Obeid, which had been taken 
by the Mabdi. At the Battle of Kashgl] 
on Nov. 1, between H. and the personally 
tod forces of the Alahd 1 . the majority of his 
men were slaughtered, and H.’s bead was 
cut off. -Sec J. Colborne, With Hicks 
Pasha in the Soudan , 1884. 

Hloks-Beaoh, Sir Michael Edward, see 
St, AI.DWYN, Eutr,. 

Hidalgo, state of Mexico, bounded on 
tho S. by Flaxcala and Mexico, Quer6taro 
on the W., San Luis Potoai on the N., and 
Vora Cruz and Pueblo, on the E. The N. 
and N.E. part is mountainous and rugged, 
being traversed by spurs of the Sierra 
Madre range, while In the S. and W. the 
country is fertilo. Mining is carried on 
to a large extent, the silver and gold mines 
especially being world famous. Iron 1* 
worked at Encarnacidn and Apulco ; other 
minerals mined are quicksilver, copper, 
lead, and zinc. The orange and sugar 
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o&ne are cultivated, also the staple cereals. 
The cap. Is Pacliuca. Area 8037 sq. m. 
Pop. 771.800. 

Hidalgo (from hijo de algo, son of some- 
body. or possibly 1 fattens), title of the 
lower nobility. They had the right to u*e 
the title don, bnt when constitutional gov. 
was instituted their privileges were taken 
away. 

Hidalgo del Parral, city of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, situated about 120 m. S.E. of the 
tn. of Chihuahua. In the vfriuity are 
gold and silver mines. Pop. 16,000. 

Hides, see Leather. 

Hiempsal, name of two princes of 
Nnmidia: (1) Son of Miclpsa, was mur- 
dered by Jugurtha, who bad been given 
by Mlcipsa a share in the rule of the king- 
dom. (2 ) Probably grandson of M as missa, 
and ruler of Numldia after the J ugurthine 
wars, lie was afterwards driven from his 
kingdom by the followers of Maims, but 
in 81 B.c\ tbe kingdom was iestored to 
him by Pompey. 

Hierapolis : (1) * The Holy City,* bo 
called by reason of its hot springs and 
cave, Plutonium .mentioned bj Strabo, on 
account of which it was held sacred. St. 
Paul founded a Christian church here and 
It was the bp. of the philosopher, Epic- 
tetus. It was also a seat of worship or the 
goddess Cybelo, and a centre of Phrygian 
nationality. See Sir W. Ramsay, Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1805. (2) An 

anct. city of Syria (Gk. Bambyce, Arabic 
MumJbij) on the high road from Antioch 
to Iraq. At one time on important 
centre of the cotton and silk trade, its 
decay dates from the Mongol invasion. 
Romam> -i Diogenes captured it in 1068, 
and it was stormed by Saladm in 1175. 
It was a seat of worship of Astarte, whose 
temple was ravaged by Orassua in 53 n.c. 

Hierarchy (Lat. hierarch ia, Gk. i< p«pv« 
from itpo«, sacred, and loader), 

governing body of the Church, consisting 
of the bishops and lower outers of clergy. 

Hieratic, see Hieroglyphic and Hier- 
atic Writing. 

Hieres. see HYK1JK8. 

Hierocles, name of sov. Oka., the chief 
of whom are: (1) (, ft . c. a.i>. 430). A 
Xeoplatoniat writer of Alexandria. He 
studied under the Neoplatonic Plutarch 
at Athens, and for sev. years taught at 
Alexandria. He later removed to Con- 
stantinople, where his religious vie\vs 
caused such offence that he was cast Into 
prison. To him is attributed a com- 
mentary on Pythagoras's Camnna A urea 
(ed. F. W. Mullach, Fragment a phtloso - 
phorurn Qraxorum , 1860), and <kAoy*a<*>s, 
a collection ot over 250 jests (ao-rna) 
(ed. E. Eberhard, 1869). (2) Stoic, the 

author of Elements of Ethics flMuni 
trroLMtMM'ic), which is sometimes attributed 
to the above. See Prflchtcr, II terokles 
der Stoiker , 1901. (3) (ft. c. a.p. 300). 

Proconsul ot HJthynla and Alexandria, 
supposed to be the instigator of the per- 
secutions of the Christians (303), and the 

author Of Aovoi <£cAaA irpa* rove \purru ou'Ovr. 

Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, and Domotio 
Writings. Hieroglyphic writing (Gk. hiero- 
glupMm grdmmata , from, hierds / holy, 
sacred/ glupM , 4 carving/ grdmmata , 


* letters *), was the term applied by the 
Gks., as mentioned by ('lement of Alexan- 
dria (c. A.i). 200) in Strom . v., 4, to the 
pictorial symbols carved on Egyptian 
obelisks, sarcophagi, temples, and other 
monuments, or drawn on paintings, and 
which constituted one of tbe most im- 
portant sy6lcms of w r riting of the anct. 
world. The term is also upplled, although 
improperly, to other symbolical systems 
of writing, like those used on Hlttite 
(q.v.), Mayan (q.v.) and Aztec (q.v.) monu- 
ments. Tbe secondary meaning of the 
term * hieroglyphic * for any ‘ unintellig- 
ible 1 characters or, in general, as denoting 
something mysterious or emblematic, is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics for centuries de- 
fied ail attempts on the part of anti- 
quarians and scholars to decipher them. 

The origin and the early hist, of hiero- 
glyphic* writing are still uncertain. It is 
almost uni \ ersally accepted that they were 
parallel in many respects with those of 
other so-colled ‘ideographic' systems of 
writing ( see Writing). According to this 
common theory, tbe Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics started with crude pictures 
delineating objects such as ‘ flower,’ 
4 sun/ 4 horn/ 4 eye/ Later, tills method 
of communication becomes too slow and 
cumbersome, and more or less figurative 
objects arc chosen to express compend- 
iously a whole train of ideas by their 
essential relationship with that wliolo of 
which they form a salient part. e.g. firing 
arrows to indicate a 4 battle/ Thus, 
pictography (q.v.) becomes ideogruphy 
(q.v.) ; the representative signs are a more 
or less exact pictorial image of the object 
including the metaphorical or analogical 
expiession of the idea intended, e.g . tho 
sun is represented by a circle, the moon by 
the crescent. The transition tiom figur- 
ative imagery to symbols representing 
oho abstract ideas, is a comparatively 
cam one, and II becomes clear that there 
nrnv b<* no limit to eclectic ingenuity. For 
example, an eye with a sceptre beneath it 
denotes the king or kingly power ; a 
hawk’s head surmounted bv a disc, the 
sun. Noxt come combinations of figur- 
ative imagery and symbols representing 
a b- tract ideas. Characters used in this 
wav are generally called, although not 
quite correctly, 4 ideographs * (q.v.) ; 

they are, to be more exact, word-signs. 
As -.con, however, as the need of con- 
tinuous discourse arises, it becomes evi- 
dent that a number of the vital elements 
of speech, such as prepositions, inflexions, 
pronouns, or personal names, could not be 
represented bv this moans. Hence, the 
picture-symbols come ateo to be used to 
rcpiesent the pbonetio valnos of words 
without any iegard to their meaning as 
pictures, and tho system becomes a kind 
of 4 rebus-writing/ The range of ex- 
pression of hieroglyphic* was, therefore, 
very wide. This was already recognised 
by the famous decipherer of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Joan Francois Champolllon 
(1790-1832), who concluded * that there 
was no Egyptian writing altogether pic- 
torial or representative, that the anct. 
Egyptians aid not employ a mode of 
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writing altogether phonetic, that there Is 
no regular writing altogether ideographic 
existing on any Egyptian monuments, 
ami that the hieroglyphic mode of writing 
is a complex system — a system flguratiy e, 
symbolic al, and phonetn in the same toxf , 
in the same phrase, 1 would almost say m 
the same word ’ 

In order to remove ambiguities, there 
were introduced determinatives,* that is 
signs, which defined the moaning of <i 
word by denoting the class to which it 
belongs • ‘ mountains,’ ‘ inland ‘ women,* 


either bl-consonantul (numbering about 
seventy -live, of which some fifty were 
commonly used) or uni -consonantal, of 
which originally fcbtro were some twenty- 
four, inci eased later by homophones to 
about thirty, covering the whole range 
of Eg>ptlan consonantal sounds The 
* gyptians had thiiB a kind of alphabet. 
Utually, it was not a true alphabet (q.v.) t 
because in practice the rgyptians did not 
employ it when they could use word-signs 
or multi consonantal phonogiams, which 
they combined with the detox minatives 
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* to see,* * gods,* ‘ negation,’ and so forth 
These determinatives wore ideogcaphs or 
ptetorial images, put after a phonetic 
word, but who not pronounced, because, 
as mentioned, they only fulfilled the 
function of detei mining the meaning of 
the word they followed For instanct, 
the symbol repn suiting *a man with a 
long board* wis the detei mJn<iti\ c foi 

* gods,* * august persons,* and * kings * ; * a 
man with raised bunds * dett maned 

* fdoratlon/ ‘ invocation • and 4 piaycr * . 

* the prone figure of a man * determined 
the ideas of ‘death/ ‘liutssmie/ ‘en- 
emies/ and so forth. Thus, in general 
the employment of hiciogl>pbk ihai 
actors was threefold, (l) word-sign* , 
(2) phonograms and phonetic complo 
ments ; (3) cieterininativcs. As to tlu 
phonograms, it must be pointed out, that 
they usually consisicd of the bare root of 
the woids, but, as the Egyptian wilting 
(like the bomitic alphabets) was purely 
consonantal, and there was practically no 
need for three-consonantal phonograms, 
generally speaking the phonogiams were 


mto a cumbersome and extremely com- 
plicated Bcupt, and maintamr d it for over 
tin co and a half thousand ^ems, i e, from 
< 1000 b r. to about tlu sixth century 

\ n , to which the latent Hieroglyphic in- 
m i lptions belong like the Mayan or JLstec 
enpts, but unlike the Chinese or cunoi- 
toun writings, the rgyptlan hieroglyphics 
\uro higlily pictographio, and maintained 
their pictorial chiracfcei right to the end 
o r t he employment of this sci ipt. Besides, 
\\ bile the s> mbols of Aztec script, for in- 
stance, were cinde pic tuxes, Egyptian 
hieroglyphs on the whole wore artistic 
drawings The dncction of writing was 
mu mall} from light to left sometimes, 
however, from lott to right . and some 
tunos inscriptions were written, for pur- 
poses of symnntry, m both directions. 
The signs tac e the beginning of the lines 
Some Tdm rip t ions are written vertically. 

Hieratic (fxom Ok hierahkds, * t>acied, 
priestly *) ox * prlestb* * wilting, was a 
simple modification of the hieroglyphic 
system, diftering from it only in the ex 
teraal form of the signs. At the time of 
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Olement of Alexandria, from whom the 
word * hieratic * Is taken, this script was 
mainly employed by priests for writing 
and making copies on papyrus of Egyptian 
religious texts and literary compositions ; 
and the term 4 hieratic * was particularly 
suitable as opposed to the demotic writing 
(see below), which then was the script of 
everyday life. In earlier times hieratlo 
writing was the only Egyptian cursive 
script employed both for sacred and pro* 
fane purposes, while the hieroglyphio 


scribes os a cursive simplification of hier- 
atic writing. Practically all the ohlef 
characteristics of the hieroglyphics, or 

K lotures, that had survived (although only 
i a schematic form) in the hieratlo 
writing disappeared. Besides, whole 
associated groups of hieratlo characters 
were fused by ligatures into single demotic 
signs On the other hand, as a system of 
writing, demotic was no more advanced 
than the hieroglyphio and hieratic scripts, 
it was neither syllabic nor alphabetic, but 
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EARLIEST HIEROGLYPHIC 1 CONSONANTAL SIGNS 


writing was the Egyptian monumental 
script. The hieratic script was employed 
in one way or another from about 3000 
B.c. to the third century a d. The direc- 
tion of writing, originally vertical, later 
became horizontal from right to loft A 
fine example of hieratic writing Is to be 
seen in the Bnt. Museum in tho Great 
Harris Papjrus A pago of this papyrus 
Is reproduced in the illustration on p 125 
Demotic venting (from Gk dfmotika 
ardmmata , as mentioned in Herodotus, II, 
36, or dinuidi. In Diodorus, from c Umos, 
4 people '), that is ' the people’s * writing, 
‘ popular, vulgar * characters, was also 
called * enchorial ' (on the Rosetta Stone, 
see below), from Gk. enkh/tna , enkhOnos, 
of the country,' or • native ' writing, or 
* epistolary characters ’ ( grdmmata epis- 
tolographikd, in Olement of Alexandria, 
Strom, v., 4). It was a conventional 
system of signs constructed by the 


consisted essentially of word signs, phono* 
grains and determinatives (*c« above). It 
wits written horizontally, fiom right to 
lott Demotic writing was employed 
ftorn about tho seventh century B.c. to 
tlio middle of the first millennium a.d. 
Demotic, tho last stage of the native 
Egyptun script, was thus used until the 
vr ry end of Egyptian paganism. Coptic, 
the last stage of the Egyptian language, 
employed after the Introduction of 
Chnstiamty into Egypt, Is written with 
the letters of the Gk alphabet, but seven 
signs derived from demotic characters 
were added to express Egyptian sounds 
which could not bo expressed by Gk. 
letters. 

Numbers. — Tho numbers 1 to 9 were 
expressed by short perpendicular strokes, 
as follows. 1 to 3* by one to three 
strokes ; 4 by two above and two below ; 
5 by three above and two below ; 6 by 
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three above and three below ; 7 by four known (the Gk. version) and his know* 
above and three below ; 8 by four above ledge of Coptic, and working upon the 
and four below ; 9 by three lines of throe way paved by Young, Akerblad, de Sacy, 
strokes each. 10 was represented by a ana others, Cham poll Ion slowly made 
sign having the form of a reversed U (n> ; the hieroglyphic ana demotio writings to 
100 by a kind of spiral ; ] 000 by a sign yield up tueJr secrets. He commenoed 
representing the lotus flower ; 10,000 by a by applying phonetlo hieroglyphics to the 
kind of long, vertical, crooked stroke ; reading of the Gk. and Rom. proper 
100,000 by a frog; 1,000,000 by a man names which occur on various monuments, 
with upraised arms ; all the other numbers Uls principle was this ; he estab. that the 
were represented by repeating the above Egyptians transcribed proper names and 
signs. foreign words by means of a * real al- 

Th e attempted decipherments of the phabot/ of which each symbol was 
Egyptian scripts by the eavants of the six- equivalent to a single consonant. Ex* 
teeuth to eighteenth centuries were un* tending liis views, he applied his * al* 
successful, although Warburton conjee- phabet * to the reading of groups of hiero- 
turod the existence of the ‘ alphabetic * glyphics which represent common names, 
characters, De Ouigfnes conjectured that verbs, and other parts of spooch, and to 
some of the signs were detenu I natives, und the establishing of his theory that the 
tho Dan. scholar G. Zo^ga ' guessed * that characters or groups of characters which 
sev. of the lucrogly phlcs must represcut in the hieroglyphic texts express genders, 
sounds, and actually used the term numbers, persons, tenses, otc., are only 
g phonetic ’ in this context in his work on tho phonetic signs of single letters, 
obelisks pub. at Rome in 1797 : he also Oham poll ion’s masterly dissertation on 

recognised that the oval rings, known as hieroglyphic writing pub. In 1822, his 
cartouches contained royal names. At the iMlre d M . Voder concerning V alphabet 
beginning of the nineteenth century, real des hi&roglyphes phondtiques employes par 
progress was made by Swedish and Eng. les Fgyjdiens, must bo considered of para- 
scholar^ in decipherment of demotic and mount value for the hist, of decipherment, 
later of hieroglyphic writing. Dr. Tliomus although for more accurate information 
Young, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on tho subject reference should be made 
pub. various discoveries in the Supple- to mow elaborate modern treatises. Much 
ment to the F.ncyc. Brit., 1819. His was scientific scepticism persisted until the 
the first real attempt to determine the results of Champollion’s successful de- 
* syllabic * .,r .Lphabotic * values re pro- cipherraent were confirmed by another 
sented bv hieroglyphic signs, and his work Important inscription known as the 
is extremely Important, because it gove ‘ Decree of Canopus,* found In 1866 by 
one of the clues to Champollion’s (s^f the eminent Gor. Egyptologist R. Lepstus. 
below) celebrated system of phonetic Tho subsequent work of Eng., Ger., Fr. t 
values os opposed to then generally ac- \mer. and other scholars resulted in the 
ceptod theory that hieroglyphic and hier- Tact that at the present day much that is 
atio characters w^ro not phonetic. Ho set tolerably certain can be postulated of the 
himself the problem of determining what language ami the scripts of anct. Egypt, 
groups of demotio characters corresponded and an entire civilisation extending over 
to certain Gk. words, and his identification three and a half millennia has been re- 
in the hieroglyphic script of sev. names of vcnled. 

gods and persons also provided a basis of Tho bibliography of the subject Is en- 
Champollion’s declpliermeut. However, ormous. Following are a few major 
the Fr. scholar Jean Francois Chain pollion studies, of recent dato. all of them con- 

may be considered ns a real 1 father * of taming rich bibliographies : The Brit, 

modern decipherment ; Its key was pro- Museum Guide to Egyptian Collections , 
vlded by the celebrated Rosetta Stone London, 1909 ; E. A Wallis Budge, Foe - 
(now in the Brit. Museum. B.M. 900, No. similes of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the 

24). It was discovered in 1799 by the Fr. British Museum, London, 1910, 1923; 

captain M. Ho us sard, among tho ruins of Hieroglyphic Texts, etc., m the British 
Fort St. Julion. near the Rosetta branch Museum, London, 1911-14; J. H. 
of the Nile, during Napoleon’s attempted Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , 
conquest of Egypt. It was scoured for Chicago, 1909 , G. Moeller, liieratische 
England by Lord Hutchinson under the I ’autographic, Leipzig, 1909-36 ; A. Kr- 
16tn article of the capitulation of Alex- man, lHc Hicroglyphen , Berlin and Leip- 
andria. The discovery of this monument «lg, 1912; W. Spiegelberg, Demotische 
of black basalt excited the liveliest in- Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1925 ; E. NavlUe, 
fcerest among archaeologists, orientalists L'dcriture /gyptUnne, Paris, 1926 ; A. H. 
and especially Egyptologists. The stone Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar , Oxford, 
contains an inscription In three scripts: 1927 ; T. E. Peot, Ancient Egypt (in E. 
hieroglyphic (upper part 14 linos), demotic Eyre, European Cimlisatum, etc.), 1934; 
(middle part, 32 lines) and Gk. (lower K. Sethe, Das hteroglyphische Schrift- 
part, 64 linen). The Rosetta Stone is a system, Glllckstadt and Hamburg, 1935 ; 
priestly decree drawn up In 197-196 B.r, E. A. Wallis Budge, The Rosetta Stone, 
in honour of Ptolemy V. (205-181 b.i\). 1935; J A. Wilson, The State of Egyptian 
The faot that a large pait of the lilero- Studies (* The llaverford Symposium *), 
glyphic version is broken off, the beginning New Haven, 1938 ; W. F. Flinders Petrie, 
of the first fifteen lines of the demotic The Making of Egypt, ^ Oxford, 1939; 
version wanting, and the end of the Gk. S. R. K. Glanvillo, The Legacy of Egypt , 
mutilated, rendered the key a very dlffi- Oxford, 1942 ; G. Steindorff and E. O. 
cult ono to apply. Starting from the Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East, Chicago, 
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B. Diringer, The Alphabet , etc,, London, 
1948, pp. 58-71, 

Hieron, or Hiero 1. (d. 406 B.o.), tyrant 
of Syracuse, tlio successor of his brother 
Gel on. lie defeated the .Etruscan fleet 
near Cumin. On three occasions bo won 
the crown at tho Olympic games, and was 
a patron of Pindar, Atibdiylus, Simonides, 
and Epicharmus whom he Installed at his 
court. 

Hieron, or Hiero II. (c. 308-216 u.c.), 
tyrant of Syracuse, a descendant of Qclon. 
After his victory over the Mamertinos 
(270 R.r.) he was unanimously elected 
king by all the states of Sicily. In the 
first Purnc war ho sided with the Carthagi- 
nians, but in 263 became a friend and ally 
of Rome, to whom bo lemained faithful 
till his death. 

Hieronymites (‘ Brethren of Goodwill,* 
* Gregorians *), hermit order of Hierony- 
mus (or St. Jerome), an offspring of the 
Franciscans, founded by Thomas of Siena 
(fourteenth century). The community 
settled in Spain and later cstab. brauchos 
in Portugal, Italy, the Tyrol, and Bavaria. 

Hierro, or Ferro, one of the Canary Is., 
occupying the most S.W. position of the 
group. In the attempt to llnd a meridian 
circle which should intersect only seas 
which divide new world from old the 
Meridian of Ferro was fixed upon. But 
the Fr. found that the i«*. was 20° 30' W. 
of Paris, so reckoned the geographical zero 
an 20° W. Hence tho * Mend urn of Ferro * 
is really about 30' E. of the is. Tho chief 
tn. of the is, is Valvordo. Area about 
106 sq. in. Pop. about 0000. 

Higden, Ranulf (d, c. 1361), Eng. 
chronicler, was a monk of St. Werburgh’n 
monastery. Chester, and whoso great work 
was a general hist, entitled Folw /iron icon. 
This work dealt with event-, down to his 
own time, and was printed by Caxtonin 
1482. It is now ed., with tiuns. for the 
Rolls Scries (1 8G J-S6). 

Higgins, Edward, ate under Salvation 
Army. 

Hlgginson, Thomas Wentworth (1823- 
101 1), Amer. man of lottery b. at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Graduating from 
Harvard (1841), he subsequently studied 
theology, and became pastor of a Uni- 
tarian church. He wa* on enthusiastic 
supporter of the antl-slavorv agitation. 
During the Civil war he was cut 'tain of tho 
1st H. Carolina Volunteers, a Rued negro 
regiment. Ho wrote Army Life in a 
Rlach Regiment (1870), lives of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli (1884), Longfellow (1002), 
and Whittier (1902), and Fart of a Man's 
Life ( L90o). Hee his Collei ted Works 
(7 vols.), 1900. 

Higham Ferrers, tn. in the co. of Nor! h- 
amptou, England, situated about i.> m. 
N.E, of Northampton. It Is engaged in 
the manuf. of boots and shoes. Pop. 
3400. 

Highbridge, tn. of W. Somerset, Eng- 
land. It is situated about 25 in. to the 
S.W. of Bristol, and has locomotive works. 
Pop. 3000. 

High Church, that section of the Angli- 
can Church which attaches supreme Im- 
portance to the administration of word 
and sacrament by clergy duly ordained, 


whose ministrations it considers necessary 
as the divinely appointed instruments of 
graoo. 

High Commission, Court of, judicial 
court estab. by Queen Eli/aboth In 1559. 
It was composed of clerical and lay com- 
missioners nominated by the crown, and 
its function was to investigate cedes, 
cases. It attempted to extend Its in- 
fluence over eases which should have been 
dealt with in the common law courts, with 
the result that in the reign of James I. 
Coke tried to check its power by his ruling 
that it could only fine and imprison In 
cases of heresy and schism. In 1641 tho 
court, with its lay counterpart, the Star 
Chamber, was abolished by the Long 
Parliament. It was revived by James II. 
in 1 686, but finally abolished by the Bill 
of Rights (1689). A similar court existod 
in tocotlanil for thirty years (1008-38). 

High Commissioner, term of varying 
Import, generally used to mean a nigh 
adiuinJstr.it ivo officer In a dependency 
or protectorate, or a Dominion's Chief 
representative in London. Thus there 
was a Brit. High Commissioner for Iraq 
before that country became independent. 
In recent years II. (is. representing the 
United Kingdom Uov. have been appointed 
m the dominions of Canada, Australia, 
Now Zealand and S. \fricn. They act as 
contidential channels of communication 
between the United Kingdom and 
Dominion Ministers. 

High Court of Justice, eee Appeal; 
Chvngery ; Common Law ; Judicature 
Acts ; and Supreme Court op Judica- 
n RL. 

Highgate. suburb of N. London, in the 
co. of Middlesex, about 1} ni. N.W. of St. 
Paul's. It is noteworthy as haring been 
tho place where Bacon and Coleridge d., 
and also for its cemetery containing tho 
remains of Lyndhiirat, Faraday, and 
George Eliot, among other celebrities. 
\V hiLtington's^tone in at the foot of H. 
Hill, ami is said to indicate the place at 
which ho turned Again after hearing Bow 
Bells. Pop. 22,000. 

Highland Cattle, see under Cvttle. 

Highland Dress, best illustiation which 
the Brit. Jslos olfer of a costumo truly 
national. Tho * garb ot old Gaul* con- 
sisted of the 4 Feilcbroacau ’ or 4 belted 
plaid.* A piece of tartan cloth, 4 yds. 
long and 2 yds. broad, was drawn in at 
the waist by a bolt, which secured the 
careful folds of the lower part or skirt. 
Tho plaid, that is tho up?>er portion, was 
usually fastened with a handsome brooch 
or buckle over the left bliouldcr, so that 
the right arm was quite fri e for use. This 
simple attire was admirably adapted to 
the wild, true hiu ot a Highlander. For, 
if lie wore overtaken by night or storm 
he might wrap his warm plaid round 
botli his shoulders, whilst his loose nether 
garment was no hindrance, whether ho 
wished to scale heights or wu.de across 
streams. The tartan (from Fr. tirctaine, 
a linsej -woolsey doth) was a device with 
chequered pattern, and one or more 
stripes relieved against a different- 
coloured background for signifying the 
wearer's clan or dist. Members of the 
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same sept or clan wore tartans whose 
main characteristics were the same, and 
whose variations bod a local meaning. 
Broadly -s peak I ng, tartans are red and 
green : the tartan of the Macleods, 
Graemes, and Forbes was green, whilst 
the Camerons, Stewarts, and Macgrogors 
all wore red. In time the ‘ Feilebeag * 
or 4 filibeg * superseded the * Foilo- 
breacao.’ The lower part of the latter 
became tho 4 kilt/ which was carefully 
sewn and tucked, whilst the body part 
was separate and the shoulder- plaid be- 
came merely an ornament. The kilt 
stopped short of the knees, and over It in 
front was hung tho ' sporran * or ‘ spleu- 
chan,’ that is a goat’s skin purse. The 
Highland * bonnet * was a cloth cap 
adorned with heather, or in the case of a 
chief with eoglo’s plumes. Through his 
belt a Highlander would thrust his dirk, 
knife, pistols, and fork, whilst on horse- 
back he wore bis 4 truls," or ‘ trews,’ that 
Is close-fitting tartan breeehes and stock- 
ings made in one piece. Tho gentry were 
distinguished by silver ornaments and lore 
embroideries, but these are scon now only 
in ceremonial dress at balls, gatherings of 
the elan associations, and the like. The 
kilt is worn little for everyday dress uow, 
but has a certain popularity for walking 
and climbing. It is worn by the bonds- 
men of Highland regiments mid the Scots 
Guards, but is optional wear (with trews 
or trousers) *or oi.i or ' end men. 

Highland Light Infantry (City of Glasgow 
Regiment). Formerly the 71st and 7 ith 
regiments, which were linked in IKS I. 
The 71st was raised in 1777 as tho 73rd, 
but was rennmbcr“d 7 1st m 17 Mi. Lord 
MacLeod’s Highlanders, originally the 
73rd regiment of foot but later the 71st, 
who ultimately became tho first battalion 
of the Glasgow Light iniantry, had, des- 
pite their early influx of Glasgow' recruits, 
no nominal connection with Glasgow. 
That began after the embodiment of a 
second battalion mi sod at Dumbarton in 
1801, who were disbanded in 181ft, six 
months after Waterloo. For a tew* 
months after 1808, at the instance of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir John Craddock, the 71st were 
granted the title of tho Royal Glasgow 
7 1st Regiment ; but in the Peninsula war 
they became the Highland Light Infantry, 
though the bonds with Glasgow were not 
weakened, the regimental records showing 
that of the 1071 {Scottish recruits b( tween 
1800-1818 tho greater number were listed 
as belonging to Lanark*, litre and Ren- 
frewshire. Later, in 1923, royal approval 
was given tor the adoption of the title 
4 City of Glasgow Regiment.* This regi- 
ment served with distinction in India in 
tho Carnatic and Mysore. 11 then saw 
service at the cape of Good Hope and in 
the Peninsular war, especially in tho 
retreat to Corunna. It sen od under 
Wellington again at Waterloo. After a 
period in Canada it served in the Crimea 
war, then iu the Indian Mutiny. The 
74th was raised in 1787 for service in 
India. Like the 7 1st, it served wl bh much 
distinction in that country, particularly 
at Assaye under Sir Arthur Wellesley. It 
served again under him through the 
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Peninsular war. From 1818 to 1845 It 
was in Canada and the W. Indies, then 
weut to the Cape, and lost many men in 
tho wreck of the Birkenhead. After the 
Kaffir war it went again to India. The 
Il.L.I. saw service In the 1882 Egyptian 
Expedition, and fought at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Rack to India in 1881, it served later on 
tho N.W. Frontier during tbo 1897-98 
campaign, it fought at the Modder R. 
during tho S. African war (1899-1902). 
During the First World War it raised 
t\v(uty-six battalions, which served In 
Franco, Flanders, Gallipoli, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, and Archangel. In 
tho Second World War the H.L.I. took 
part in the battles on the Western Front 
both in 1940 and 1944-45. 

Highland Park, Industrial suburb of 
Detroit, Michigan, U.H.A. with auto* 
mobile manufs. Its pop. increased from 
100 in 1900 to 50,800 in 1940. 

Highland Pony, see under Horse. 

Highland Terrier, see Scottish Terrier. 

Highlands oro to bo distinguished in 
formation alike from tablelands and mts. 
Generally speaking, 11. may bo said to 
exLt in tho E. of tho Old World, In tne E. 
of Australia, and in the E. of N. America. 
They occur In broad, expansive masses, 
unlike high mts. which ore much more 
localised. Their structure, moreover, is 
peculiar. Roth valleys and watersheds 
or div ides radiate, and the riv. systems are 
like great branching trees ; the distribu- 
tion, as in mountainous countries, of 
parallel ranges separating valleys is only 
rarely visible — the Appalachians are an 
exception ; as a rule the valleys branch 
like lingers in the inner H., thus collecting 
tub. streams, whilst they broaden and 
deepen as they pass outward. H. are 
formed by tbo denudation or washing out 
of \ alloys, as, for example, the H. of 
Sc olland, and by rIow crustal movements, 
ami -ometlmes by volcanic activities. 

‘ Tho H.’ means specifically that part of 
Scotland which stretches N.W. of a line 
drawn between Helensburgh and Stone- 
haven and the term is used in contra- 
distinction to the Lowlands, of Scotland. 
S,>( farther under GitiMPMMJ and ScOT- 

Hie 4 White Highlands * J s the name 
commonly given to the plateau and 
mt. country in Kenya which has been 
appropriated to settlement by Europeans. 
The dominating feature of the White 11. 
oi li. of Konya is Mt. Kcnia (or Kenya). 

11. of the Hudson, mountainous dist. 
on both sides of the Hudson R., extend 
through Orange, Putnam, Rockland and 
1 >nt chess co.. New York. They are from 
loot) to JftOO ft. high. The chief peaks 
are Breakneck <lt»35 ft.). Grow Nest 
(1 105 ft.), Stony Point, and Wost Point. 

High Peak, l>ei byshire, England, is 
part of the Pen nine Chain. Height 
20s8 ft. It is 10 ru. S.K. of Manchester, 
and contains tho celebrated Castle ton 
caverns. Also tho name o if a pari. dlv. 

Peak District. 

High Places, elevated spots on which 
altars were erected by the anot> Semitic 
peoples tom worship, in the belief that, as 
they were nearer heaven than were the 
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S ains and valleys, they were more 
vourable places for prayer. The prac- 
tice of worship on these spots became 
frequent among the Jews, and was with 
difficulty abolished fn spite of the warnings 
of the Biblical prophets. 

High Point, tn. in Guilford eo., N. 
Carolina, U.S.A., is 34 m. N.E. of Salis- 
bury. It has a thriving trade, and 
manufs. bricks, cotton, machinery, and 
tobacco. It has also furniture factories, 
silk and cotton mills, carries on a large 
agrio. trade and Is a wholesale centre. It 
is served by throe railways. Pop. 39,400. 

High Priest, head of the Jewish priest- 
hood. In the early days of the Jewish 
religion thoro Is no trace of this office, 
which does not appear until the campaign 
against the local sanctuaries had concen- 
trated worship at Jerusalem. The true 
promln moo of the II. P. dates from the 
Exile, after the return from which he be- 
comes the head of a theocratic state. The 
regulations for the H. P. are given (see 
Hexateuoh) in Leviticus with great 
detail, where his ancestry is traced from 
Aaron and his son Eleazar. The vest- 
ments of the H. P. were extremely magni- 
ficent, and were worn in the exercise of his 
duties except on the Day of Atonement, 
when he alone, clad In white linen, 
entered the Holy of Hollos to sprinkle the 
blood of sacrifice. 

High River, tn. of Alberta, Canada, on 
tho Ilighwood R., 40 m. S. of Calgary, on 
a branch of the O.P.R. Dairy farming 
and ranching are the chief occupations. 
About 20 m. distant are the Turner 
Valley oilfields. Pop. 1800. 

High School, term used In the U.S.A. 
for those schools which superseded about 
1850 what were called academies, the 
difference being that high schools were 
maintained (as a general rule) at public, 
not private, expense. In some states 
their maintenance is part of tho state con- 
stitution. A H. S. may be regarded os 
one supported by public funds, usually 
free, open to both sexes, and where pupils 
aro prepared for* technical schools and 
univs. There are, however, public and 
private H. 8s. ; the term has much the 
same meaning In Canada, bub in Eugland 
has no definite significance. The Cana- 
dian public H. 8. is that type of secondary 
school which in most of the prov. has 
since 1870 (the period of the origin of tho 
free schools), come to be looked upon as 
the orthodox institution. Though a 
separate institution, it is an integral part 
of the educational chain from the kinder- 
garten to the univ. It mode its appear- 
ance in Ontario in 1871 os n democratic 
publicly -controlled, co-educatlonal estab., 
offering a classical curriculum in prepara- 
tion for a univ. or, alternatively, an Eng. 
curriculum for pupils intended for some 
immediate vocation. Tho Prinoe of 
Wales College, founded in Prince Edward 
Is. in 1860, the only secondary estab. in 
that Prov., has some of the features of 
the public H. 8. County academies, the 
precursors of the H. S. in Nova Scotia 
were made free in 1864. The grammar 
schools, the II. Ss. of New Brunswick, 
were brought under the control of the 


local authority in 1884 ; in 1870, in 
Quebec, the Protestant Board of Montreal 
assumed control of the existing H. S. for 
boys and estab. one for girls In 1875 ; in 
the eighties collegiate depts., which later 
became separate Institutions, began to be 
estab. in Manitoba ; in Saskatchewan 
H. Ss. replaced union schools (i.e. schools 
arising out of the movoinent In 1850 In 
Ontario, whore grammar school boards 
and common school boards were permitted 
to unite and form schools for giving demo- 
cratic secondary education In addition to 
elementary education) In 1907 ; and in 
Brit. Columbia a free H. S. was estab. in 
Victoria in 1876. 

High Seas, term of international law, 
denoting the wholo extent of soa which 
is not under the sovereignty of any state. 
Every country adjacent to the sea owns 
‘ territorial waters ’ restricted to the area 
within three m. of its shores. The H. S. 
are free to all nations, subject to certain 
laws made for the common welfare. 

High Sheriff, co. or city officer vested 
with wide judicial and executive authority 
Thoir duties are defined by the Sheriffs 
Act, 1887, and Include attendance on 
judges during Assizes, the functions of 
returning officers during pari, elections, 
and tho preparation of lists of jurors. 
City sheriffs aro appointed annually on 
Nov 9. 

High Steward of England, one of tho 
Great Officers of State under the Eng. 
crown. Tho original duty of the H.S. 
seems to have been to place the dishes on 
the lord’s table at solemn feasts. It 
would appear that under tbe Norman 
kings the office was vested in tho Beau- 
mont earls of Leicester, and passed by 
marriage from them to Simon de Mont- 
fort. After the latter’s death in 1265 it 
was granted by Henry lit. to bis younger 
son Edmund, earl of Lancaster, for life . 
Edward II. conffimied it to him in fee , and 
thereafter it descended with the earldom 
and dukedom of Lancaster. On the 
accession of Henry IV. the office was 
merged In tho frown, and has since been 
created pro hoc trice. The court of the 
H.S. formerly decided upon claims to do 
services at the coionations of the sove- 
reign ; but this duty is now performed by 
the Court of Cla j ms newly appointed on 
each accession. A H.S. was also created 
to preside over tbe House of Lords on the 
trial of a peer. But after tbo trial and 
acquittal of Lord de Clifford In 1935 on 
a charge arising out of a motor accident 
it was suggested that this archaic mode of 
trial bo abolished. Privilege of peerage 
In relation to criminal proceedings was 
abolished by tho Criminal Justice Act, 
1948. There is a H.S, attached to both 
univs. of Oxford and Cambridge, whose 
duty it is to protect the rights of the univ. 
court*. 

High Treason, see Theason. 

Highwaymen, mounted robbers who 
Infested tbo high-roads of England during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Tho most celebrated H, in hist, are ; Dick 
Turpin (1705-39), Swift Nick Levison 
(hanged at York, 1684), and Jack Shep- 
pard (1702-24). 
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Highway. Common Law as to High- 
ways . — A * highway, * which in common 
law (q.v.) is a term embracing carriage 
roads, horse or bridle roads, more foot- 
paths, or any other pnblio way, may be 
comprehensively defined as a way through 
or over lands of any ownership which is 
open to the public generally by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament, a proscriptive right, 
or by express or implied dedication. The 
commonest mode by which a public right 
of way is created is by dedication, which 
may take the shape of a formal invitation 
by the owner in fee simple (see Estate) 
of tho land in question to the public to use 
a new or existing road, but which more 
often than not is merely implied from the 
owner's conduct. Generally speaking, 
uninterrupted, user for a substantial 
period of time acquiesced in by the owner 
creates a presumption of dedication which 
can only be rebutted by special circum- 
stances. Uninterrupted user for twenty- 
one years gives the public an absolute 
right of way by prescription. Dedication 
may confer only a limited right, whether 
In respect of seasons, manner, or extent. 
A limitation in point of duration is void, 
for a dedication is cither in perpetuity or 
not a dedication at all. It is to bo noted 
that tho H. Acts include in the statutory 
definition of H. bridges (not being co. 
bridges, or bridges repairable by the 
inhabs. at I: .'go uf a hundred), towing 
paths, and navigable rlvs., but not rail- 
ways. Indeed every way which is open 
to the public is a 11., and in this connec- 
tion it is immaterial on whom is cast the 
burden of repair and maintenance. A 
street as defined by the Public Health 
Act, 1875, is usually, but not necessarily, 
o H. ; a street under tho Act being defined 
as 4 any highway and any public bridge 
(not being a co. bridge), and any road, 
lane, footway, square, court, alley, or 
passage, whether a thoroughfare or not.* 
A H. is also usually a thorough fai c, but 
may, of course, be a cul-de-sac. The 
public right over a H. Is merely that of 
passing along it. There is no right to use 
ft os a place for public meetings or assem- 
blages, and there are sev. recorded eases 
showing that one's mere presence on a II. 
tor ulterior purposes may well bo illegal 
and actionable. For example, In tho case 
of a man who repeatedly, and for the 

S urpose of annoying, passed and repassed 
tie plaintiff's window while tho latter and 
his family were dining ; and again in the 
classic case of Harrison v. Duke of Hut- 
land , where it was held that a man £ad no 
right to go on to a H. merely for tho 
purpose of using it to interfere with 
another man's right of shooting by pre- 
venting tbo grouse from flying towards 
the butts occupied by the shooters. A 
public right of way is. os the very term 
implies, restricted to the surface of the 
land over which It goes, and the subsoil 
remains in the freeholder, or, If different 
freeholders' lands lie on either side of tbo 
H., then, generally speaking, tho subsoil 
up to an imaginary line running down the 
middle of the road belongs to each adjoin- 
ing landowner. Striotly speaking, the 
residuary rights in the surface also belong 


to the owner of the soil ; but In the ease 
of most Hs. such rights are not of any 
practical value. A mere occupation road 
laid out through an estate purely for the 
use and oonvenienoe of the inhabs. is not 
thereby dedicated to the pnblio ; such 
private right may, however, co-exist with 
a public right of wav, and fiiniurh in 
general the former would be merged In the 
latter right, it may well be inherently a 
larger, and therefore Independently sub- 
sisting right. A H. cannot at common 
law cease to be such by abandonment or 
non -user, for 4 once a highway always a 
highway.' But by Act of Parliament, a 
H. may be destroyed, and such a course, 
e.g. in the case of Hs. running along 
dangerous cliffs, might well be advisable. 

Statute Law as to Highways . — Under the 
H. Act, 1835, as amended by the Local 
Gov. Acts, 1888 and 1894, two justices 
have power to grant a certificate to * stop * 
or 4 divert ' a H. if both tho diHt. and par. 
councils (if any) concur in the proposal to 
stop or divert. The usual reason for 
diversion Is that some proposed new way 
Is more advantageous, and tho only 
reason for stopping up a H. altogether is 
that the II. is no longer required. An 
appeal against the certificate of the 
Justices lies to quarter sessions at the 
instance of any person aggrieved, who 
must give the dlst. council fourteen dayB* 
notice of appeal, and state the grounds of 
his appeal. The matter will then in due 
course be tried before a Jury. The duty 
of repairing and maintaining a H. is 
theoretically still upon the inhabs. of the 
par. in which it is situated, and an Indict- 
ment for nuisance lies agaiust such inhabs. 
at tho instance of any one aggrieved If a 
H. Is allowed to fall into disrepair. 
Nothing in tho Local Gov. Act, 1929, with 
respect to main roads or co. roads affects 
tho liability of any person or body of 
persons to maintain or repair a H. The 
Local Gov. Act, 1888, however, prac- 
tically absolved inhabs. from all liability, 
so far as main roads were concerned, by 
Insti tuting tho co. council the H. authority 
for such roads. The allocation of respon- 
sihihty for maintenance of Ha. has been 
considerably modified by the Local Gov. 
Act, 1029 (see i nfra). By a curious rule 
of law a H. authority is not liable to be 
proceeded agnmst on indictment for a 
mero non-repair or non-feasance, but only 
for misfeasance. Tho distinction is 
mainly academic, for a complaint of non- 
repair to the co. council is equally effective 
If the coat of repair of a H. is increased by 
extraordinary weight or trafflo, tho road 
authority may, under section 23 of the H. 
and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, 
a*, amended by the Locomotives Act, 1898, 
recover the expenses certified by their 
surveyor to havo been incurred by reason 
of such traffic from the persons by, or in 
consequence of, whose order such weight 
or trafflo has been conducted. It is 
entirely a uuestiou of fact in each case 
what constitutes extraordinary trafflo, 
e.g . military manoeuvres, the erection of a 
mansion ot factory In a remote rural dlst., 
excessive weight of a single wagon drawn 
by a locomotive, may each constitute or 
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result In extraordinary traffic. It Is not prin. roads In Great Brits in which con- 
easy to reconcile the cases on the subject, stituto the national system of routes for 
but apparently the true test for deter- through traffic/ But no rood within the 
mining whether traffic is extraordinary oo. of London or within any co bor. is 
depends on what Is ordinary traffic on the included in the category of trunk roads, 
particular road, not on what other and The roads which became trunk roads are 
even similar roads in the neighbourhood listed in the first schedule to the Act : the 
have borne without injury. To obstruct total mileage of trunk roads in Great 
a H. Is a criminal offence, and any member Britain is now 4.‘>00, and the minister o' 
of the public may remove the obstruction, transport is responsible for their moin- 
The owner of any animalB which stray tenanoe and improvement. The minister 
upon a H. (not running over common or may, however, by agreement with any oo. 
waste land) is liable for damage occasioned council or co. bor. council or urb. dist. 
thereby to adjoining property. By the council delegate to these councils all or any 
Road Transport Lighting Act, 1 5)27, of his functions with respect to the main- 
every vehicle on any road was required, tenanco and repair and improvement of 
during the hours of darkness, to curry two any trunk road ; but such functions may 
lamps, each showing to the front a white not be delegated to a bor. or urb. dist 
light and one lamp showing to the rear a council with respect to any road outside 
red light, and all the lights must be visible the bor. or dlat. ; nor, except with the con- 
from a reasonable distance. There were seut of the co. council in which the road Is 
special provisions as to bicycles, tricycles, situated, mav the minister's functions be 
and im alid carriages ; bicycles not pro- delegated to the co. council with respect to 
polled by mechanical power wore not any road outside the eo. Even whore there 
required to carry a lamp showing a red is delegation, the oouncll merely acts as 
light to the rear if an efficient red reflector agent for the minister and in aocordance 
Is shown instead ; and, generally, In these with prescribed conditions, particularly 
special cases, a single front white light was in relation to securing ministerial approval 
sufficient. But on the int roduction of the for works expenditure. It is for the co. 

* black out* in Great Britain at the council or other appropriate local authority 
beginning of the Second World War a to exercise the statutory functions, in 
4 live B rear light was made obligatory for relation to trunk roads, prescribed by the 
bicycles, etc. and the regulation has not Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 
been withdrawn. As regards horse- 193 j, unless they have relinquished those 
drawn vehicles, the separate red light is functions in the manner provided by the 
not necessary If the front lamps serve the Local Gov. Act. 1929 (section 32). 

same purpose and provided no part of the To the minister of transport the Act of 
vehicle or its load extends more than six 1929 transferred all powers and duties of 
feet behind such lamps. ' Darkness * in any gov. dept. In relation to (inter alia ) 
this context, means, as respects summer roads, bridges, ferries, vehicles and traffic 
time, the time between one hour after thereon, with certain exceptions ; but 
sunset and one hour before sunrise, and, the Board of Trade retains all its powers 
as respects the remainder of the year, the and duties under any local, special, or 
time between half^an-hour after sunset private Act, and the minister of health 
and half-an-hour before sunrise. retains all his powers and duties In regard 

Maintenance of higTiunys . — Important to sanctioning Tuans by local authorities, 
changes In the law of Us., particularly in under the Housing Acts, and in respeet of 
relation to the responsibility for mainte- the confirmation of by-laws. But the 
nance and Improvement, were made by minister of transport has succeeded to the 
the Local Gov. Act, 1929 ; but these powers of the Road Hoard under the 
changes do not extend to the adminis- Development and Road Improvement 
trativo co. of London. Under this Act Funds Act, 1919. By the Local Gov. 
roads are divided into ‘ counts roads* and Act, 1929, the rural dlat. councils have 

* ordinary highways,* and into ‘ classified * censed to be the highway authorities, and 
and * unclassified * roads, and these dis- the co. councils have taken their place ; 
tinctions are made for the purpose of fixing but tlio rural dist. council retains ‘ finne- 
the responsibility for maintenance. An tions/ which Include powers and duties 

* ordinary * H. may become a co road by under the Local Gov. Act, 1894, as to 
an order of the co. council, or by an order rights of way, and encroachments on road- 
of the minister of transport made on side wastes. The rural dist. oouncll may 
appeal by a dist. council from the co. also have certain functions of the co. 
council's refusal or failure to make an council delegated to them as to malnte- 
order. Briefly, all Hs. in rural dists. and nance and repair. The words ' County 
main or classified roads In urh. dists. are Council ' In the Act of 1929 do not include 
co. roads ; and neither the maintenance co. hor., and for ordinary Hs. within a 
and repair of a co. road by an mb. dist. bor the bor. council Is the H. authority, 
council nor the delegation of functions In Where an urb. dist. has a pop. of more than 
respect of a co. road to a dist. council 20,000 the dist. ooundil may claim to exer- 
wfll result In the road ceasing to be a eo. else tho functions Of maintenance and 
road. A road In the Act of 1929 means a repair of any co. road, not Including 
road classified by the minister of transport bridges, within th#ir dist. The diet, 
for the purpose of the Act. Since 1930, council may act aa agents of the oo. 
however, there has been introduced a third council. The co. council may themselves 
category of H. — the * trunk roads/ By place a road In repair or notify the dist. 
the Trunk Roads Act, 1930, the minister council to do so within a reasonable time, 
•of transport became the authority for * the and such notice ma^ be given whenever 
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the co. council are satisfied on the report 
of their surveyor that repair is roquired. 

Road Traffic Arts . — The ever-increasing 
use of motor vehicles on 11. has led to the 
passing of many Acts to rogulate such 
traffic. The Hoad Traffic Act, 1930, con- 
solidated the law by repealing some thirty 
earlier Acts, and made numerous amend- 
ments and new provisions to keop abreast 
of the rapid development and universal 
use of motor vehicles. Motor vohiclos 
used for the carriage of goods ore dealt 
with under the Road and Hail Traffic Act, 
1933. The minister of transport lias wide 
powers of making regulations under the 
Hoad Traffic Acts. The ministry has 
compiled a Highway Code as authorised 
by statute. It is issued with driving 
licences, and copies may be obtained from 
the Stationery Office. It is intended as a 
guide to persons using tbe road, and may 
be revised from time to time. Failure to 
observe the code is not an offence in itself, 
but it may be relied on as tending to 
establish or negative the liability of a 
party to any legal proceedings. Under 
the Act of 1934 tho minister of transport 
may establish crossings for foot passengers 
or make regulations as to tho precedence 
of vehicles and foot passengers and, 
generally, as to traffic movement at or 
near a crossing and erect traffic signs in 
connection with tho crossings and may 
call upon local unthortties to submit 
schemes for providing such crossings. 
This Act also provides a general speed 
limit of 30 m.p.h. in ‘ built-up areas.’ 
Speed limits for classes of motor vehicles 
other than ordinary passenger motor cars 
aro prescribed in the same Act. Tbe 
minimum agos for drivers of motors are : 
for motor-cycle, 10 years ; for private 
car, 17 years ; for vehicle weighing 2J tons 
unladen (or over), 21 years. No person 
may use, or permit to be used, a motor 
vehicle unless covered by a policy of 
insure nco in respect of third-party risk. 
Under the Act of 1934 It is the duty of 
insurers to satisfy claims in respect of 
third -parly risks notwithstanding pro- 
visions in the policy entitling them to 
avoid liability, unless the policy was 
obtained by misrepresentation. Full pro 
vision Is made in the Act of 1930, for the 
regulation of public service > chicles. The 
use of certain roads and bridges by goods- 
carrylng motor volilelcs is also controlled 
by tho Road and Itoil Traffic Act, 1933. 
Every motor vehicle, excepting motor- 
cycles, must ho fitted with a reflecting 
mirror. 

See Pratt and Mackenzie, Law of High 
ways (18th ed.) f 1932 ; The Complete 
Statutes of England , or Halsbun/'s Statutt s 
of England (2nd ed.), 1919 ff. : s. and 
Beatrice Wobb, The Story of the King's 
Highway , 1920 ; W. J. Had field. Highways 
and their Maintenance, 1934 ; O. Itouiu- 
phrey, British Roculs , 1942 ; C. W. Scott 
Giles, The Road Goes On, 1946 ; R. Jeff- 
reys, The Kina’s Highway, JA H8-191S, 
1949 ; Madge Jenlson, Hoads, 1919. 

High Wlllhays, hill of Devon, England, 
the highest point on Dartmoor (2039 ft.) 
It lies 4 m. S.W. of Okehampton. 

High Wycombe, see Wycombe. 


Hiiumaa, see DaoO. 

Hilarion, St. (<?. 290-372), abbot, 

founder of the monastic system in Pales- 
tine. He was h . at Tabatha, and while 
«t udylng at Alexandria, became converted 
to Christianity. Abont 306, through the 
influence of St. Anthony, he became a 
hermit, and lived in the deserts bordering 
on Egypt, and finally d. in Cyprus. The 
chief authority for his life is St. Jerome. 

Hilarius (or Hilary), St. (c. 320-368). 
bishop of Poitiers, 6. in Limonnm (Poitiers) 
of pagan parents, and was converted to 
( Tiristianity through his own studies. He 
wan banished to Phrygia by tho Emperor 
Constantins for his vehement controver- 
sies with tho Arlans. He visited numerous 
churches in Asia Minor, and ultimately 
icturned to Poitiera still undaunted. His 
most Important work is De Trinitate . 
Sec J . G. Cazenove, St. Hilary of Poitiers 
and St. Martin of Tours, 1883. 

Hilary, or Hilarius, surnamed Diaconus, 
deacon of Rome, b. in Sardinia. In 3f>0 he 
was sont to the Emperor Constantins by 
Pope Idborius on a special mission to up- 
hold orthodoxy against the Arlans at the 
council of M ilan. His opponents scourged 
and exiled him, with the result that his 
views were strengthened. Two treatises 
imputed to him are usually incorporated 
the one with Angus tfne’s, the other with 
Ambrose's works. 

Hilary Id. 168), pope, successor of Leo I. 
(461), a native of Sardinia. He was 
cie.it ed archdeacon by Leo I., and 
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rigorously upheld the supremacy of Home. 
When pope, he improved and enriched 
tho monasteries and churches which had 
been damaged by tho Vandals. 

Hilary, St., of Arles (401-149), 6. In a 
tu. between Lorraine and Champagne, 
brought up iu the monastery of LOrlns. 
He became bishop of Aries, and later 
deposed the bishop of Besanoon, which 
seriously embroiled him with Leo I. 

Hilda, or Mild (614-680), patroness of 
Whitby. She was abbess of Hartlepool 
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or Heorfca (c. 6 50). She ruled for twenty* 
two years the monastery for monks and 
nuns at Whitby (Streonoshalh), which she 
had founded In 658. 

Hildburghausen * tn. of Thuringia, on 
the Werra, 19 m. S.E. of Meinlngen. It 
was formerly (1683-1826) cap. of the 
duchy of Saxe-Hildburghausen. Pop. 
6900. 

Hildebrand, see Gregory VII. 

Hildebrand, Adolf E. R. von (1847- 
1921), Ger. sculptor ; b. at Marburg ; son 
of Bruno H., writer on economics. Studied 
at Nuremberg and Munich, worked in 
Berlin. Studied In Rome, 1867-8 ; ex- 
hibited bronze statuette. * Sleeping Shep- 
herd Boy,* Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
Lived In Fiorenoe, 1874-92 ; working 
chiefly at portrait sculpture— reigning 
princes being among his subjects. He 
designed fountains at Munich, Jena, 
Worms, and Strasburg. 

Hlldegard, St. (1098-1179), visionary, 
seer, and an appreciated writer, b. at 
BOokelheim, Germany. She is called the 
Sibyl of the Rhine, and was abbess of tho 
nunnery of Disibodenberg, Lorraine, at 
which she was brought up. She founded 
the abbey of St. Rupert, near Bingen. 
See life by J. P. SchmelzoK 1879. 

Hllden, tn. of Rhineland, Germany. 
9 m. S.E. of DUsseldorf. It mannfe. 
velvet, silk goods, carpets, machinery, 
etc. Pop. 20,000. 

Hlldeshehn, tn. and episcopal see of 
Hanover, Germany, situated at the foot 
of the Harz Mts., on the li. Innersto. The 
Rom. Catholic Cathedral, which dates 
back to tho eleventh century, noted for 
the beautiful bronze doors executed by 
Bishop Bemward, was badly damaged, 
and its cloisters partly destroyed in the 
Second World War. It holds the sarco- 
phagus of St. Godehard, and the toinb 
of St. Epiphonius. There arc also the 
Romanesque church of St. Godehard, 
built In the twelfth century, and the 
churoh of St. Michael (burnt out), founded 
in the eleventh century. Besides these, 
are the fifteenth century (burnt out) 
Rathaus, and the Wedekindhaus (1598), 
and the St. Michael Monastery, now a 
lunatic asylum. The guild -house of tho 
butchers (1529), a fine example of a 
wooden building was destroyed by bomb 
lng. Tho chief productions arc sugar, 
tobacco, stoves, and machinery. H. was 
the seat of a bishopric from 822, and was 
one of the original members of the Han- 
seatic League. A unique collection of 
Rom. silver plate of the time of Augustus 
was found on the Galgenberg, E. of the 
tn., in 1868. Pop. 62,500. 

Hill, Aaron (1685-1750), Eng. writer, 
5. in London. On leaving Westminster 
School he travelled in Turkey, on which 
he pub. A Full and Just Account of the 
Present State of the Ottoman Empire (1709). 
His contributions to the drama include : 
Elfrid or the Fair Inconstant (produced at 
Drury Lane in 1709), The Tragedy of 
Zara (1735), and Merapi (1749). He was 
included in Pope’s Dunciad , and retorted 
in The Progress of Wit , being a Caveat for 
the use of an Eminent Writer (1730). His 
Works, including poems and letter were 


pub. in 1733, and his Dramatic Works in 
1760. See H. Ludwig, The Life ami 
Works of Aaron Hill, 191 1 ; and A. Dobson 
Rosalba*s Journal and Other Papers, 1915. 

Hill, Ambrose Powell (1825- 65), Amer. 
Confederate gonoral ; b. In Culpeper oo., 
Va. ; son of Maj. Thomas H. Graduated, 
U.S. Military Academy, 1847. Fought at 
Williamsburg. Richmond, and second 
battle of Bull Run. Received surrender 
at Harper's Ferry, Sept. 17, 1862. Com- 
manded : Div., Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 

1862 ; Reserve, Chanoellorsville, May 2-4, 

1863 (wounded) ; one of three oorps Into 
which Lee’s army divided May 10, 1863. 
Engaged at Gettysburg, Bristow Sta- 
tion, Weldon Railroad. Near Petersburg 
April 2, 1865, shot from his horse and 
killed. 

Hill, Clement (1877-1945), Australian 
cricketer. Considered by many qualified 

K ot the game to have been the best 
nded batsman over known In the 
hist, of cricket. On oil wickets and 
agtdnst any bowling combination, 4 Clem ’ 
11 ill controlled match after match In which 
ho took part. Showed great promise as 
early as 1894-95 when he scored 150 (not 
out) and 56 for S. Australia against A. K. 
Stoddart's team. Came to Englund with 
G. H. S. Trott’s team in 1896, being one 
of the mainstays of a famous eleven and 
surpassed in scoring ablhty only by Sid 
Gregory and J. Darling. Against S tod- 
dart’s second team in Australia in 1897- 
OS he scored 829 runs In 12 Innings, his 
record being bettor than that of either 
A. C. Maclaren or K. S. KanjitsinhjJ. 
Scored 200 for S. Australia in that season, 
but his greatest innings was in tho fourth 
tost match, at Melbourne, when he made 
188 runs out of a total of 323, ugaiust the 
bowling of J. T. Ilearno and J Briggs. 
Wheu the Australians visited England in 
1899 ho headed the batting averages, his 
aggregate Including a score of 135 at 
Lords. In 1901-42 against A. C. Mac- 
laron's team in Australia ho averaged 
52 in ten Innings in Test matches. He 
was also leading scorer of J. Darling's 
toam In England in 1902 , but on return 
to Australia was at length outrl vailed by 
Victor Trumper. In 1907, howover, 
against A. O. Jones’s team he played a 
groat innings of 160 at Adelaide. Possibly 
his surest quality was on ability to master 
any ball bowled on tho leg stump ; he was 
also a brilliant fielder. 

Hill, Daniel Harvey (1321-89), Amer. 
Confederate general. Graduated, W. 
Point, 1842. Prof, of Mathematics: 
Washington College, Lexington, Va., 
1848-54 ; Davidson College, N.C., 1854- 
1 859 ; won battle of Big Bethel, June 10, 
18GI. Brig.-Gen., commanded loft of 
army. Leesburg, Va. Fought McClellan : 
Seven Pines, Fair Oaks. Lt.-Gon., July 
1863. Chlckamanga, Sept. 19-20. Ben- 
ton ville, N.C., March 1865. Laid down 
arms, Durham Station, April 26, 1805. 
Wrote: Elements of Algebra (1858); 
religious tracts ; articles on Civil war. 

Hill, George Blrkbeok (1835-1903), Eng. 
literary critic, educated at Bruoe Castle 
School and Pembroke College, Oxford. 
In 1868 be suoceeded his father as head- 
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master of his old school, and, liko him, 
proved averse from exercising any kind 
of coercion on his pupils. A contributor 
to the Saturday Review (1869-84), he pub. 
after his retirement from teaching (1877), 
a series of scholarly eds. of Johnsonian 
literature, including Boswell's Life of 
Johnson (1887), and Dr. Johnson , his 
Friends and Critics (1878). His ed. of 
Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets was 
pub. in 1905, with a memoir by H. S. 
Scott, and a bibliography. 

Hill, James Jerome (1838-1916), Amor, 
railway president, b. near Guelph, 
Ontario. Ho graduated at Yale Univ. 
and then worked in railway offices in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. In 1870 he formed the 
Red R. Transportation Co., between Saint 
Paul and Winnipeg, and was the founder 
of a syndicate which built what is now the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. He was 
president of the Great Northern Railway, 
which he helped to build, from 189.3 to 
1907, and made of it one of the greatest 
railway systems in the U.S.A. It ran a 
steamship lino to China and Japan. In 
his later years he was recognised as one of 
the leading railway authorities in the 
U.S.A. 

Hill, Sir George Francis (1807-1918). 
Eng. numismatist, antiquary and historian 
b. at Borbampur, India, son of Samuel 
John H., a missionary. Educated at 
Blacklieath schoi ! for sons of missionaries 
(later Eltham College), Univ. College 
School and Univ. College, London, thence 
as an exhibitioner at Merton College, 
Oxford, of which ho became an honorary 
fellow In 1931. Anet. hist, was his main 
subject, and he became a pupil of Prof. 
Percy Gardiner, from whom he acquired 
his interest in numismatics. In 1893 he 
was appointed to the dept, of Coins and 
Medals, Brit. Museum. In 1897 appeared 
his first vol. in the great Gk. catalogue 
there, five others following in the next 
25 years, covering the Middle East. 
These catalogues set a new standard for 
numismatics in their marshalling of 
evidence, discussion of problems involved, 
and accuracy of description. Editor of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies and of the 
Numismatic Chronicle for many years. 
His study of It. hist, and art resulted in 
learned works on Pisunollo and the Corpus 
of Italian Medals before Cellini (1930). 
His appointment as director and principal 
librarian of the Brit. Museum 1 1931-36) 
was marked by tho acquisition from the 
Soviet Gov. of the Codex S1na.i(icvs (q.v.) 
and of the Eumorfopoulos collection of 
Oriental antiquities, the latter shared with 
tho Victoria and Albert Museum. He 
spent his retirement in writing a hist, of 
Cyprus (1940-48) carrying the story of 
the is. down to 1571 with much detail on 
the Lusign&n dynasty. K.C.B., 1933. 
Vice-President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments. 

Hill, Sir John ( c . 1716-75), Eng. author, 
0. at Peterborough. He set up an apothe- 
cary's shop in St. Martin's Lane, London, 
became editor of the British Magazine 
(1746-50), and contributed to the London 
Advertiser and Literary Gazette. He also 


S ub. a trans. of Theophrastus's History of 
tones (1740), and wrote many botanical 
works, including The Vegetable System 
(26 vols., 1759-75). 

Hill, Octavia (1838-1912), Eng. social 
reformer, was educated at home. En- 
couraged by Ruskin, she bought three 
cottages in Marylebono (1864), and was 
so successful in increasing the self-respect 
and Improving the materia) welfare of her 
tenants that the Countess Dude gave Into 
her charge a property in Drury Lane. 
Latterly, she was at the head or a staff 
of assistants who, between them, collected 
the rents of 6000 dwellings and tenements 
In the metropolis. Pubs. Include Homes 
of the London Poor (1875) • Our Common 
Land (1878). 

Hill, Rowland (1744-1833), Eng. 
preacher, the sixth son of Sir Rowland H., 
first baronet, b. at his father's seat, 
IlawkRtono Park, Shropshire. Educated 
at Shrewsbury and Eton, aud whilst still 
young received deep religious impressions 
from his eldest brother Richard. Entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, In 1764, 
and whilst there visited tbo sick and 
prisoners and preached wherever he could. 
In 1769 he graduated B.A. with honours, 
and endeavoured to obtain orders. Or- 
dained June 1773 to the curacy of King- 
ston, Somersetshire, but refused priest's 
orders on account of his unconventional 
style. He continued to preach to im- 
mense congregations. In 1783 Surrey 
Phapel was built for him, which remained 
the ordinary scene of his labours till the 
end of tiis life, ami under its pulpit he was 
buried. H. was deeply interested In 
Sunday-schools, and there were thirteen 
attached to Surrey Chapel with over 3000 
scholars. He took a prominent part in all 
philanthropic and religious movements, 
and his earnest, eloquent, and eccentric 
preaching attracted large congregations. 
See life by Rev. Edwin Sidney (4th ed.), 
1861. 

Hill, Rowland, first Viscount (1772- 
184 2), Brit, general, nephew of the 
preacher Rowland Hill, was b. at Prees 
Flail, near Hawkstone. He commanded 
the 90tb Regiment in Abercromby’s 
Eg>ptian expedition (1801), and served 
throughout the Peninsular war as Sir 
Arthur Wellesley's ablest coadjutor. He 
captured the forts of Almarez, for which 
he was created baron (1S14). He dis- 
tinguished himself by his brigade charge 
at Waterloo, and succeeded Wellington In 
l s 28 as commander-in-chief. See life by 
liev. E. Sidney (181.3). 

Hill, Sir Rowland (1795-1879), origi- 
nator of the penny postal system, 6. at 
kiddenninster. As a boy he was inter- 
ested in mathematics, and later in life 
became engaged in mechanical Inventions, 
llis ideas on & uniform rate of postage, 
regardless of dibtance, were pub. in 
pamphlet form. Post Office Reform (1837). 
In 1839 ho was attached to the Treasury, 
and his schemes were realised in the 
following year. Ho was dismissed from 
office when the Conservatives came into 
power (1841), but on the return of tho 
VYhigs was 'appointed secretary to the 
Postmaster-General (1846). In the same 
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wear he was presented with £19,300 os a 
public appreciation of hie services See 
Sir Rowland Hill , the Story of a Great 
Reform , by his daughter 1907 

Hillah, Hllla, or Hellah, tn and Hwa 
(prov ) built of materials from the ruin? 
of Babylon near by It is on the Luphra 
tes 60 in b of Bagdad, Iraq H 1 b a 
resting place for pilgrims to Mobhcd All 
andMeshhed Hussein Itmanufs cotton 
silk and woollen goods. Near II , in 
1920 some 100 men of the Manchester 
Rcgmunt were massacred bv Arabs in 
tht course of a ilsing against Brit manda 
tory rule (see Iraq) Pop (liwa) 263,000 
(tn ) 30 000 

Hillel, called Hazaken ( the Fldor ’) and 
Hababli ( the Babv lorn in ) (c 7o B c — 
ad 10), Jewish rabbi, was a native of 
Babtlon When he was already verging 
towards old age, ho bigan to study law 
under ShemaJeh and Abtahon m Teiu 
salem. and soon grew famous ter his pio 
found learning wliert bv according to the 
lalmud, ho compichcndod all tongues 
even those of trees and beasts Being 
well nigh penniless, his learning was only 
acquired by exceptional zeal and sc It 
denial It is unlikely that he was ever 
resident of the Sanbcdnn vet his 
unulity end loving kindness and w hat 
has been doscribed as the sw ec tness and 
light* of his personalitv tnsuied the 
popularity of his teaching w hich, like tliat 
of Jesus, was ever avt i so fi om sac erdotal 
traditionalism * and blind adherence to 
legal ordinance 

Hiller, Ferdinand (tSll Si) Ger musi 
cal composer, b at h raukfoit on Mam 
played a concerto of Mo/art at the age of 
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'ten, and in 1827 was present at the death 
bed of Beethoven lie visited Weimar 
Vienna (with Hummel, his master), Pans 
(where be Uved from 1828-35) Italy St 
Petersburg, and England, etc From 1850 
till bis death, he was municipal capOll- 
meister at Cologne, where, besides organis- 


ing the Conserve toil e, he composed, eon 
dinted wrote, and taught. Max Bruch 
being his most fatuous pupil Among bis 
wide c frclo of friends were Berlioz, Mendel 
ssohn, Cherubini, the Schumanns, Spohr, 
Ltsrt and Chopin H1 h numcious com 
position? include chambei on hestral, and 
vocal music these display conspicuous 
inequalities, but since Its fust pub his 
oratorio entitled Die /trtfbrung Jem 
saiems (18)9), has been rocogniMed as a 
masti rpioce In Pans ho was celebrated 
for his dim lntcrpietation of Bach and 
Bet tliov on 

Hill Figures, see White Horse 

Hill-forts are, as their name implies 
fortihc-ations ei< ctod on tho top of a steep 
fliff or mountainous crag Iho summits 
of hills like is and fen*, wcie petuliarlv 
adapted to serve as the last refuge of a 
n itivc race in a countrj inv idod bv & 
stronger people H are found of gi eat 
antiquity, constraoted b> uncivilised 
people s as 1) Wilson save, 'the simple 
tircular II wild cm we hive the mere 
rudimentary oftorts of a people in the 
mfanev of the ait* ' To this eatcgoiy 
b* long the rude eaith works found on the 
top of many peaks In the But Isles 
Scotland Is cspeaillv rich in H , many of 
which are of a souuwhit more advanced 
tv pc Iwo or three concintnc circular 
ramparts defend the summit of the hill, 
so that as the in\ ading paity stormed one 
line f f defence the defenders might retire 
Mftdually Into tlitir innermost stronghold 
The H which is at the summit of White 
Catoithun m i orforslmt m i\ be described 
In Rome detail as luing t>pi al of manv 
others Tin hill in question is 976 ft 
hi^h Uic tust resistance to an attu king 
f iree 1 b offeicd l y a double entrenchment 
200 ft b« low the summit the formation 
of the olifl tin n prccludi k fuitber advance 
save on out side ilie end of this path 
b ids to an oval rampirt of stows 4)6 ft 
bv 200 ft Tne width ot tbo walls in 
wl ic h are found c humlx is as In the Irish 
eisbels (q i ) is 26 ft Among othei II 
in the Brit Isles may lie mention*' d Arboiy 
L rt in Lanaikshirt Hun Mnirav m 
Aigyllshire, and Dun Af t gus m the Aran 
Ishs In many casos ot course all was 
the resident o and he id juartcra of a 
w irrlor cJnef or a roblx r baron, os in the 
me dieval ages In this < loss ( omo the H 
of the wild tribesmen of Afghanistan and 
the \ W front ier of India For the vitrl 
flcation of the stones of II , see vnder 
VjmiFrKD I ORib Me Dr D Christison, 
1 arly Fortification in Scotland , 1818. 
F f Burrow, Ancient Larthworka and 
Camps 1924 

Hillgrove, gold and antimony mining 
tn on Bakt i s Creek, bundon go , 80 m 
b of Arumlalo, New bouth Wales. 
Pop 00 

Hillhead, Scotland* a suburb to tbe 
N W of Glasgow Pop 4000 

Hilliard, Nicholas* miniature painter 
and Mid smith painted Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots, and for twelve 
years enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
executing portraits of James I and other 
members of the royal family. Charles I. 
counted among his art treasures a jewel 
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of If.'s workmanship with an enamelled 

R lcture of tho field of Bosworth, and the 
konesses of four sovereigns. See J. Popp- 
ITennessey, A Lecture on Nicholas Hilliard, 
1949 . 

Hillsborough, or Hillsboro, cap. of Hill 
co., Texas, U.S.A., 60 m. 8.H.W. of Fort 
Worth. It Is served by three railways 
and also by the Texas Electric Intcrarban. 
It rnaimfs. cotton, hosiery, leather, flour. 
Pop. 7700. 

Hillsborough : (1) tn.. Alberta co., New 
Brunswick, Canada : on Petltcodiac H. 
There are valuable granite-gypsum quar- 
ries and coal mines near. Pop. 1000. 
(2) par. and mrkt. tn., N. of co. Down, 
Ireland, 12 in. S.S.W. of Belfast. Its 
chief Industry Is linen manuf. Pop. 2000. 
Itural dint. 22,000. (3) Chief in., on thr 

coast of Carriacou, an is. N. of Granada, 
Brit. W. Indies. 

Hillsdale, cap. of H. co., Michigan, 
U.8.A., on the H. St. Joseph, 90 m. H.W. 
of Detroit. Hillsdale College is situated 
here. It is served by tho N.Y. Central 
Hallway. Pop. 6300. 

Hill 60 and Hill 70. Hill 60 is situated 
lust S.K. of Ypres, and during the Fir^t 
World War was concerned with all the 
operations towards the E. and S. of that 
place. Small as the hill was, its elc\ atiou 
gave it command over a considerable ex- 
panse of country, and in April 1916 it was 
the scene of •'inch hard fighting, victory 
ultimately resting with the Brit. Hill 70 
is situated just N. of Lens and K. of Loos. 
Jti tho 191 b battle of Loos it changed 
hands during tho last week of Sept. Here, 
again, its height, though little, gave it 
command over a considerable area, which 
was particularly valuable from au artillerj 
observation point of view. It was hero 
that the Guards Div. greatly distinguished 
Itself by capturing most of the hill. 

Hill States, general name for the small 
native states on the S. slope of the Hima- 
layas in the vicinity of Simla, India. 

Hill Tippera, Indian native htaro of 
about 4000 sq. in., at the extreme E. ot 
K. Bengal, Pakistan, and adjoining the 
dist. of Tippera. It is for tho most part 
thick forest land, and produces cotton, 
chillies, and rice. The lnhabs. are lull 
tribes. Argartala, tho cap., is 70 m. N.E 
of Dacca. 

Hilton, John (1804-78), Eng. surgeon. 
He attended Guv's Hospital first as n 
student and afterwards as demonstrator 
of anatomy (1828), assistant-surgeon 
(1845), and surgeon (1849). As president 
of the ltoyal College of Surgeons, he gave 
the Hunterian address in 1867. ‘Ana- 
tomical John/ as he was called, was Joint- 
founder with Towne of the excellent 
museum of models at Guy's, and was tho 
foremost anatomist of his day. His IM 
and Pain (1803) is a valued addition U> 
medical literature. 

Hilton, William (1786-1839), Eng. 
painter. In 1820 ho was elected to the 
Royal Academy, which to-day possesses 
his masterpiece, a representation of 
• Christ crowned with Thorns * (1823). 
His other pictures include * Rebecca and 
Abraham's Servant ’ (1829), and fl Edith 
finding the Body of Harold * (1834), 


Hilversum, tn. In the prov. of N. 
Holland, 18 in. S.E. of Amsterdam. It 
man ufs. horse-blankets and carpets. It 
Is a popular summer resort, and its 
neighbourhood is attractive. It has a 
largo wireless station. Pop. 84,200. 

Himalaya Mountains, in Central Asia, 
most elevated highland system in the 
world. Tho word Himalaya is Sanskrit, 
and means, * Abode of Snow/ the same 
Aryan root being presorved in the Gk. 

snow, and the Lat. hinns, winter. 
Tho 11. M. stretch from tho seventy-second 
to tho ninety-sixth meridian E of Green- 
wich, and, with a breadth varying from 
1 80 to 220 m. form a broad, sweeping bar- 
rier between Tibet and the Indian penin- 
sula from the W. confines of Kashmir to 
the K. limits of Assam. Undoubtedly they 
belong structurally to the great plateau 
of Central Asia, of which they may be 
regarded as forming the S. scarp. On the 
Indian side the slopes of the main ridge 
are precipitous right down to the marshy 
' Tarni ’ or 1 Tariyfini/ This Is a holt of 
grassy lands, about 12 m. wide, traversed 
by many sluggish streams, along whose 
banks are treacherous morasses covered 
with tall reeds * It fringes the Pakistan, 
Indian, and Nepal frontiers for almost 
500 in. from W. to E. Towards Central 
Asia tho full of the II. M. is gentle. 
Broadly speaking, their direction W. of 
Mt. Everest, the highest known peak on 
the globe (29,141 ft.), is N.W. and S.E., 
but from (his height to the boundaries of 
China the lie is almost due E. It is a 
mistake to regard the H. M. as a single 
unbroken chain ; they are rather a series 
of ridges roughly parallel, whoso sym- 
metry Is confused by a multitude of sub- 
sidiary spurs, which strike out lrom them 
In all directions. 

What Is sometimes called the Indian 
watershed separates into two classes the 
rivs. which pass out to tho Indian Ocean : 
those which cut a direct way through the 
nits, on to the plains of India, and those 
which after being gathered on the top of 
tho tableland reach the sea by two streams 
which set out at distant points towards 
opposite limits of the chain. But the 
great divide, sometimes? referred to os the 
Turkish watershed, is the ridge of tho 
N. range, winch is the natural cleavage 
line between the rlvs. which disappear 
somewhere in the level stretches of Mon- 
golia and Turkestan and those which 
eventually Join the Indian Ocean. Tho 
Indian watershed is remarkable for Its 
height, which averages about 18,000 ft. 
between the Brahmaputra and the Indus. 
Tho valleys traversing tbs highlands from 
the watershed to the Indian plains are 
gigantic gorges and offer small encourage- 
ment to human habitation. Yet some 
few, with an elevation of from 6000 to 
7000 ft... are fast becoming favourite 
situations for summer retreats of Euro- 
peans eager to escape the sweltering heats 
or Bengal. Other valleys reach right up 
into the lino of highest summits without 
rising to a higher elevation than 3000 ft., 
and thus harbour tropical heat and vege- 
tation fit the foot of snow-capped heights. 
For the most part the valleys slope gradu- 
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ally till within 20 m. or so of the line of 
greatest elevation, and afterwards often 
shoot upward from 5000 to 10,000 ft 
within a very small distance. 

It Is convonient to divide the H. Into 
three sections. The W. begins from that 
point where the Indus turns southward 
between Gllgit and Kashmir, a point 
which Is marked by Mt. Nanga-Parbat 
(26,629 ft.). This section, which also con- 
tains Nanda-Devl <25,661 ft.), is not con- 
spicuous in well-marked ranges, but it is 
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One of the peaks of the Kangchenjunga group 
which rises 8000 ft. above the Kangchenjuuga 
glacier. 


crossed longitudinally by sev. valleys 
which confine the Indus and other rivs. for 
hundreds of miles before giving them an 
opening southward. The Central Hima- 
layas contain the highest summits in the 
world, and comprise the regions of Hundcs, 
Garhwal, and Kumaon, which were scien- 
tifically surveyed in 1 892. They aio some- 
times called the Nepal Highlands and ex- 
tend from the source of the Indus to the 
Tista — an affluent of the Jumna The 
highest group of mts. in the world is in the 
Karakorum, not in the II. M. Other out- 
standing orests besides Everest are Kang- 
chenjunga (Kunchiniunga) (28,225 ft , the 
third highest mt. in the world), on the Sik- 
kim frontier, N. of Darjeeling, and Dhawla- 
giri <26,286 ft.) In the w. Some conception 
may be conveyed of the stupendous scale 
upon which these mts. are built, il the 
peaks which lie between the seventy- 
eighth and the eighty-first meridians — 
a distance under 150 m. In length — or 
rather their main groups, are enum- 


erated : (1) Between the Alaknanda and 
Bbagiratbl, tribs. of the Ganges, are 
the heights of Badrinath, Kedarnath, 
and Gangotrl ; 72) the peaks between 
the Dhanli and Vishnuganga ; (3) Nanda- 
Devl, Nanda-kot, and Dunagiri between 
the Gori and the Dhaoli ; (4) the Pdnch- 
cbuli cluster between the Gori and the 
Darma ; <5) Yiraajang between the 

Kail and the Darma ; <6) the Apl cluster 
in Nopal. In altitude these summits 
range one and all from 22,000 to 28,900 
ft. Before the highlands of this dlv. 
roll down to the plains, there rises a 
sandy, waterless ridge, known as the 
Hhabar, whose average elovation is some 
4500 ft. This tract is densely forested and 
absorbs all the streams which flow down 
from the outer highlands, but as it un- 
dulates down to the Tarai the waters aro 
collected together and once more reappear 
abovo the surface. The easternmost sec- 
tion covers a great part of Sikkim, Bhutan, 
and N. Assam. Its loftiest peak is 
Chumolhari (23.933 ft.), but 16,000 ft. 
probably represents the mean altitude. 
Thero is still a wide field open to ambitious 
surveyors in this part of the mts., for the 
lower reaches of the Sanpo have never 
boon traced, and little is known of the E. 
uplands. 

There aro naturally great variations of 
climate at different heights and in different 
regions of the H. M. A comparison be- 
tween innges in the W. and K. shows that 
the latter enjoy a warmer and more 
equable but also a wetter climate. More- 
over, tho forest tracts are more widely 
dispersed in the E., and the aiea of lands 
under cultivation is probably less. Both 
tho meteorological conditions and the 
scenery in tho W are similar to those of S. 
Europe, provided, that is, that the 
Himalayan altitude bo over 5000 ft. Tho 
snow lino is much higher on tho Tibetan 
than on tho Indi<qynrie, becauso the latter 
has tho groater snowfall. On tho S. ex- 
posures of the Himalayas there aro per- 
petual snows to witlun some 15,500 ft. of 
the sea-level, whilst at the top of tho N. 
tableland of Tibet the snow line Is 
actnallv as high as 20,000 ft Precipita- 
tion is natuially groatest on the slopes of 
the outermost spurs, and by tho time tho 
limits of Tibet aro reached, beyond the 
line of highest peaks, it is so small as al- 
most to elude measurement. Haln falls 
between May and Oct., and the season is 
known as tho S W. monsoon, which is 
accompanied by moisture-laden winds 
from tho tS.VV. As regards tem., both the 
ann. and diurnal range dimiuish with In- 
crease in elevation, whilst tho variation of 
temp according to altitude Is greatest In 
summer. The rivs. hardly ever froeze, 
probably because they are too rapid. 
Glaciers descend much lower on the outer 
than on tho Tibetan slopes On the val- 
leys of the latter they come down to within 
15,000 ft of the sea-level, but on tho S. 
faces 11,500 ft. is a normal limit. In 
different parts Alpine, European, and trop- 
ical flora abound; the Sal, Toon, Sissoo, 
and Deodar supply the ofily timber of com- 
mercial value ; cereals, fruit, and tea am 
grown with success up to A height of 7000 ft. 
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The H. M. afford the supreme illustra- 
tion of the sublimity and incomparable 
grandeur of mt. scenery. The reader has 
only to remember that the mean elevation 
is some 18,000 ft., and that at least forty 
heights exceed 24,000 ft., to grant the 
truth of the assertion that ‘ the great mt. 
solitudes of the Himalayas, . . . the ap- 
parently endless succession of range after 
range, of ascent and descent, of valley 
and mt. top, of rlv., torrent, and brook, of 

J precipitous rock and grassy slopo, of 
orest and cultivated land, cannot fall to 
produce Impressions of wonder and awe of 
such intensity as can be conjured up by 
no other range in any quarter of the globe.’ 
(P. S. Srnytbo, The Kangrhenjunga Ad- 
venture, 1930). Numerous expeditions 
have been organised for exploring the 
peaks of tho II., apart from sev. to Mt. 
Everest (q.v.). As recently as 1936 a 
small Anglo-Amer. expedition, organised 
by Prof. Graham Brown reached the sum- 
mit of Nanda Devi in the Gh.irwal If., 
after incredible difficulties (Aug. 29, 1936). 
This was the greatest feat of Himalayan 
mountaineering ever accomplished. The 
two members who readied the summit 
were N. E. Odell and H. W. Tilman, both 
Englishmen. Two disasters overtook 
Ger. attempts to climb Nanga Par bat in 
1930 and 1937. In tho first many Ger. 
and native lives were lost in a sLorm be- 
fore the higher camps had been properly 
estab. ; tLo suiunri under Dr. Karl Wien 
was frustrated by an ice avalanco (Juno 5, 
1937), in which ail but one of a party 
of eight and tlieir Bix Nepalese porters 
were overwhelmed. -See S C. Durrani 
and H. n. Hayden, Sketch of the Geography 
and Geology of the Himalayan Mountains, 
1907-08 ; W. Whistler, In the High Hima- 
layas, 1924; A. Albers, Himalayan Whis- 
pers , 1926; F. S. Smytho, The ICangchrn- 
junga Adventure, 1930, Kamet Conquered . 
1932, and Camp Six, 1937 ; E. E. Shipton, 
Nanda Devi , 1930 ; II. W. Tilman. The 
Ascent of Nanda Devi, 1937 ; Paul Bauer, 
Himalayan Campaign , 1937 ; Sir F. Young- 
husband, Heart of a Continent, 1937 ; A 
Heim and A. Gaussor, Thron dcr Goffer, 
1938; W. Noyce, Mountains and Men, 
1947. See also under Everest, and the 
various accounts of tho Everest oxpedi tin ns. 

Himera, famous nnct. Gk. city of the 
N. coast of Sicily, Italy. In 409 B.r. it 
was razed to the ground by Ilannib.il 
H. was never rebuilt, but tho C&ithagin- 
ians built Thermae, a tn. on tho opposite 
bank of the 11. Ilimera. 

Himmel, Friedrioh Heinrich (1765- 
1814), Ger. composer, profited much b\ 
tho patronage of Frederick Wm. II., who, 
besides giving him a threo years’ musical 
education and sending him to Italy for 
two years of further study, gave him, on 
Reichardt’s dismissal, the court-capell- 
melstorship of Berlin. U.’s Trauercantaie 
was especially written for tho king s 
funeral In 1797, and his opera ALessandr > 
was the result of a commission from tho 
Czar. But his finest operatio work was 
Fanchon,das Lexer mddehen (1804), for 
whioh Kotzebue wrote the libretto. 
Despite their melodio charm, his songs and 
pianoforte sonatas 01*0 rarely performed. 


Himmler, Heinrloh (1900-1945), Ger. 
Nazi leader, chief of the Gestapo, b. at 
Munloh of a middle-class family and 
educated at the High Sohool of Landshut, 
Bavaria. At seventeen he joined a 
Bavarian infantry regiment as a oadet. 
Leaving the army in 1919 he studied at tho 
Munloh Technical College and, later, was 
employed at a nitrate works ; then in 
1928 he turned to poultry farming. He 
was an early member of tho Nazi Party of 
Strossor (see Hitler) and in 1929 Hitler 
appointed him leader of the S.S., which 
was then tho Black Guard or Hitler’s 
bodyguard. He began early to study 
systematically the records of the Party 
chiefs and of their subordinates, and so 
accumulated a great mass of information 
about individuals which eventually gave 
the Gestapo so much power for blackmail. 
Hitler gave him a freo hand in the 
development of the Black Guard as a 
htrong enrol ul I \ r selected semi -military 
( orps. When Hitler decided ou the purge 
of 1934 (sec Hitler), H. and his force were 
the Instruments of assassination. It was. 
perhaps, 11. ’s greatest political feat that 
ho succeeded until the Second World War 
was well advanced in disguising the real 
purposo of his organisation. The S.S. 
had already assumed the functions of the 
police and was controlling the home front 
as a whole when ho acknowledged the 
fact in 1935. But he romalnod silent in 
tho faco of demands from the Army Com- 
mand that tho S.S. should not Interfere in 
Army affairs, built up a completely inde- 
pendent force— the Waffen S.S. equipped 
with the most modern weapons — and 
insinuated his agents into the Wchrmacht 
itself, spreading his tentacles throughout 
all branches of Ger. life. Besides or- 
ganising the Gestapo in Germany and 
beyond the frontiers he estab. a Fifth 
Column (tf.r.) wherever the opportunity 
offered. After the attempt on Hitler’s 
life in 1944 (see Hitler) he was the open 
master of Germany. He took command 
of tho home army , suppressed the elements 
of revolt and organised the levies of the 
Colkssturm, When the final Russian 
offensive approached Berlin in 1945 he 
beaded a section of tho defences, and it was 
he who in the last days of the Roloh cap. 
made overtures for capitulation. Tho 
fearful chapter of Germany’s reign of 
terror was primarily his work though it 
must not bo supposed that ho did not find 
numerous and faiiatl" coadjutors ; but 
his was tho baneful master mind behind 
the horrors that took place in Germany 
und in the couqucred tors. Ho was the 
cold and ruthless instigator of reprisals 
against civilians and of similar orimes. 
He typified tho most extremo clement in 
tho forcos of Nazi revolution, and caused it 
to become the predominating force in Ger. 
politics. Yet in appearanoe he betrayed 
nothing of his true character, being small 
in btature, insignificant looking and shy 
in manner. It cannot be assumed that 
his actions wcic govomod solely by blood 
lust. His motives wero deeper. He 
organised a vast machine of political 
oppression, and instigated tho mass 
murders in the terrible concentration 
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camps (q.v. and see a/so Buchrnwald, 
Belsen) of men and women — Gere., 
Russians# Polos, Czechs — for the sake of 
what ho would have called * posterity * — 
not for a Germany victorious in the war 
but for a Germany 4 reborn * through the 
extermination of all who might stand in 
the way. This rebirth of tho nation was 
to be achieved through his instrument — 
a body of Ger*. selected for their supposed 
racial characteristics (See Aryav Para- 
graph) and educated by him in the belief 
that the * regeneration * of the Individual 
according to National Socialist principles 
was an essential factor in the enduring 
dominion of the world ; and military con- 
quest by Germany was, in his view, no 
more than a condition precedent to the 
foundation of a new ruling class exclu- 
sively Ger. and privileged to bo tho em- 
bodiment of tho * Herrcnvolk.* His 
part in the end of Nazism is obscure. 
With Hitler dead he made his clumsy move 
for capitulation, trying vainly to play off 
the W. Allies against Russia. Ho did not 
ask that his own life should be spared ; 
that he knew was forfeit. Ho was cap- 
tured, after the Ger. surrender, at 
Bremervftrde near Bremen trying to get 
away with some other Gcrs with the aid 
of false Identity papers and more or less 
disguised. His captors, Brit security 
police, took him and his companions to an 
internment camp for Intei legation, and 
one of tho latter disclosed his identity. 
He was then removed to Brit. Second 
Army headquarters, but in Luneburg while 
being medically examined before being 
handed over to tho appropnate authori- 
ties as a war criminal ho succeeded in 
taking cyanide of potassium from a phial 
concealed m his mouth, djing almost at 
once. 

Hinckley, mrkt. tn., 13 m. S.W. of 
Leicester. England. It is an anet. tn. 
on Watling Street, and lias mineral 
springs. The chief trade is in boots, 
shoes, hosiery, and coarse pottery. Pop. 
36,400. 

Hinoks, Sir Francis (1807-8 >), Canadian 
statesman and Brit* Colonial governor ; 
b. in Cork, Ireland ; youngest son of 
Thomas DK H., LL.l)., Presbyterian 
minister. Received classical education 
at Fcnnoy and Belfast. Clcik to a Bel- 
fast firm of shipowners, emigrated In 
1831, opened warehouse in Toionto. A 
Liberal, he estab. tho Lxamintr , 1838. 
Elected to first parliament of 1 pper and 
Lower Canada 1841 , inspector of public 
account's (or receiver general) 1^ 12-43 In 
the Baldwln-Lafontaine Gov. Defeated 
In election of 1844, ©stab, the Pilot, 
Montreal. Again inspector -general, 18 48- 
1851. Joiut Premier with A. N. Morin, 
1851-54. Governor of: Barbados, 1853- 
1802; Brit Guiana, 1862-69. C. B., 
1862; KCM.O., 1869. Returned to 
Canada; minister of finance, 1869-73. 
Suffered through failure of a bank of which 
he was president. Ed. Journal of Com- 
mare e, Montreal. Made sev. oillcial visits 
to Washington and London. His gov. 
rendered important services in the matter 
of railway building and in negotiating the 
reciprocity agreement with the United 


States in 1854. In the struggling colony, 
os was Canada a century or more ago, 
money for the promotion of railways was 
not easily obtained from the Imperial gov. 
whether to bring the maritime provs. to 
tho lakes or for opening up the W. before 
the Amors, could get there for their own 
commercial benefit. Ilonce the methods 
of H. os a railway promoter were coarse, 
but he was a first-rate business adminis- 
trator in politics, though, being a man of 
crude sensibilities, ho hardly emerges in 
Canadian hist, as a very interesting 
figure. The most instructive period of 
II. *s political life is before 1851, when he 
was occupying himself In building up the 
Reform party as the Instrument thxough 
which responsible gov. was to be secured. 
On his return to Canada in 1869 he was at 
ouce pressed into service by Mr John Mac- 
donald ns finance minister — a tribute to 
his recognised ability. But ho had by 
then lost touch with Canadian affairs and 
resigned in 1873, and it was six years after 
that that ho became president of tho ill- 
fated City Bank of Montreal. If. pub. 
Rnnimscrriccs of his public life in 1884. 
In 1907 Stephen Leacock pub. the lifo of 
II., in the * Makers of Canada * series. 
It. S. Longloy’s Sir Fran ns Hxncks (1943) 
irt not so much a biography as a * study of 
Canadian politics, railways, and finance 
in tlio nineteenth century.* 

Hinomar (c. 806-882), archbishop of 
Rheiras from 845 ; was educated in tho 
abbey of bt. Denis, and bold the abbacies 
of ComptOgne and bt. Germain before he 
attained to his archbishopric. He was a 
bitter opponent of Gottscbalk, tho re- 
fractory monk and champlou of pre- 
destination and exposed Ids heresies 
in a smes of theological polemics. As 
metropolitan, ho hail excommunicated 
his sufiragan bishop, ltothail : by event- 
ually reinstating the offender, he un- 
doubted l\ cnionraged papal autocracy. 
Yet in the mattctf**>f the sovereignty of 
Lorraine he boldly refused to countenance 
Pope Adrian’s interference. 

Hind, name given to tho female of 
Cirrus daphus , tho red-deei, a ruminant 
ungulate mammal bolonging to tho Uor- 
virlro ; hart is the correlative term for the 
male. 

Hindemith, Paul, Gor. musician, b. at 
Hanan, 189 >. Studied at Frankfort. 
Ylola-pla^ or and conductor in tho Frank- 
fort Opera House orchestra From 1927, 
prof, ot composition at tho State High 
School of Music, Beilin. As a composer 
ho is important and prolific In the modern 
Ger. school, and has written much cham- 
ber music, operas, snng-cyrb's, including 
Die junt/e Maud* and one-act operas, 
among them San r fa Susanna and Carditlac . 

Hindenburg, Paul Ludwig Ham von 
Beneokendorf und von. (1847-1934), Ger. 
soldier and President of the Ger. Republic, 
b. at Posen. He camo from tho Benecken- 
dorf stock, which look the name of Hin- 
den burg m 1789, The majority of bis im- 
mediate ancestors had been soldiers, and 
he claimed htmself to be * the son of a 
soldier. 4 His father at tie time being a 
lieutenant in the 18th Infantry Regiment. 
His mother was the daughter of Surgeon- 
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Gen, Schwicharl. In 1859 be entered the 
Cadets' Academy at Wahlstatt and in 
1865, became a 2nd Lieut, in the 3rd 
Regiment of Foot Guards. His first cam- 
paign was the Austro-Prussian of 1866, in 
which he was wounded in the head. Ho 
was a deeply religious man, simple and 
direct, and his conduct during his first 
spell of active service gave evidence o£ 
these qualities. He gained the Order of 
the Red Eagle (4th Class) with swords for 
his services. On the outbreak of the 
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Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 he was 
adjutant of the 1st Battalion of his regi- 
ment. He showed his fearlessness in this 
campaign by carrying out his duties with 
an utter dlsi-egard of the shot and shell 
flying about him. In 1873 he entered the 
ELrlcgH&kadouue. joined the General Staff 
In 1878, and was promoted captain. lie 
was posted to the Headquarters Staff of 
the 2nd Army Corps at Stettin. Here lie 
married the daughter of Gen. von Spoi- 
ling. He had three children — one son 
and two daughters. In 1881 he w ns trans 
forred to the 1st Riv. at Kdnigsberg. 
where he was fortunate to serve under the 
brilliant and talented Gen. von Vcrdy do 
Vernois, to whom he owed much, and in 
1886 he came under the iDfiuenco of tin . 
groat Moltke, to whom lie was also in- 
debted. In 1889 he transferred to tht 1 
war ministry, and took over a section of 
the common war dept. His former chiof 
Gen. von Verdy, was war minister ut tht 
time, . Here he was engaged in drawing 
up field engineering regulations and de- 
tails connected with heavy artillery. In 
1803 ho was appointed to command the 
01st Infantry Regiment at Oldenburg. 
He always endeavoured to oulti vato a sense 


of chivalry among hiB officers, efficiency 
and discipline in the battalions, and a high 
ideal of service generally. He was parti- 
cularly happy among the quiet, homely 
people of Oldenburg, whose manners 
strongly appealed to him. In 1896 he 
was appointed Chief of Staff to the 8th 
Army Corps at Koblens, to the command 
of the 4th Army Corps in 1005, and retired 
from the service to 1911. On the out- 
break of the war of 1914, he was not im- 
mediately recalled to active service, but 
the retreat of the Eighth Army in E. 
Prussia demanded anew commander, and 
ff.’s acquaintance with E. Prussia marked 
I him out for appointment in preference to 
Ludondorff. Soon afterwards he won 
the victory of Tannenberg ( q.v .) over S&m- 
vonoff and, turning against the army of 
Tteimenknmpf at the first battle of the 
Maburian Lakes, routed that general too. 

| He was then promoted to bo commander 
' of the Eighth and Ninth Army Group 
which Falkenhayn was leading against the 
i Russians in Poland. The Ninth Army 
, reached Warsaw but the Eighth was forced 
to withdraw to the Masurian Lakes again, 
■tnd it was only when he received the 
Tenth Army as reinforcements that H. 
again defeated the Russians at the 
Masurian Lakes. Already made a field 
marshal, his fame was now greater than 
that of von Mack en sen, whose Austro - 
Ger. armies, in the middle of 1915, had 
driven the Russians out of both Galicia 
nnd Poland. In 1916. after the battle of 
the Somme, he was transferred to the W. 
b ront, being given the supreme command 
of the Ger. Field Army, with Gen. 
Ludcndorff as his First Quartermaster 
Gen. He organised tho retreat to the 
famous Hindenburg (or first Siegfried) 
Line, while abandoning the offensive 
against Verdun. But he won no other 
great victory and, on Nov. 11, led his 
armies Into Germany, a defeated com- 
mander, but with his spirit unbroken and 
having to his credit the successful plan- 
ning of a great retreat, followed by an 
orderly demobilisation. By no raeanB a 
brilliant strategist, II . was a sound general 
and steadfast in purpowo 

Thero seems little doubt that his vic- 
tories were achieved largely with the ad- 
vice of Gens. Ludendorff nnd Hoffmann. 
After the Armistice, ho retired to Neudeck. 
Respite the defeat of Germany, H, re- 
mained a legendary flijuro with the Ger. 
people, who had never forgotten their 
1 (ushlan invaders. In 1925 he was elected 
1 'resident of tho Ger. Republic in succes- 
sion to Ebeit. A monarchist at heart, it 
was believed that he might support the 
restoration of the monarchy ; but he had 
a high conception of duty and of loyalty, 
and lie followed a strictly constitutional 
course, until tho economic crisis and the 
rise of Nazism in 1930 when, now 83 years 
of ago, he became the tool of Junker 
reactionaries. 1 le effected a coup d'&at in 
1932 anil ruled by means of emergency 
decrees : he became the object of bitter 
personal attack by Hitler, whom at first 
lie refused to accept as Chancellor. In 
the year following Hitler's advent to 
power, he died and was given a national 
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mausoleum at Tannenberg. H is memoirs 
Aus Meinem Lrben (1920) show liberality 
of thought and restraint. See life, 1935, 
by Major Hindenburg, his nephow. 

Hindenburg, see Zabrzk. 

Hindenburg Line, otherwise Siegfried 
Line* name given to the line of field forti- 
fications taken up by the Ger. armies in 
their retreat or withdrawal following the 
battle of the Somme, 1916. The with- 
drawal was, to some extent, an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat on the Somme ; but 
with characteristic resourcefulness, the 
Ger. High Command had prepared the 
field fortifications and works of this line 
so as to constitute It the most formidable 
defensive system theretofore evolved by 
the skill of military engineers. Its 
alternative name, Sieofried Line, was 
equally designed to inspire the Ger. 
soldiers to hold the system at all costs : 
and the fact that the Ger. High Command 
really believed the line to be impregnable 
is to be gathered from Orders of the Day, 
as*.?. No. 111. dated Sept. 18, 1918. Yet 
even In 1917 the Brit, forces began a drive 
on Nov. 20 towards Cambrai, which for 
a time threatened to pierce the H. L. and 
even to terminate the deadlock on the 
W. Front. ( See also Bourlon Wood : 
Cambkai : France and Flanders, 
First World War Campaign in.) The 
H. L. was eventually smashed by the Brit, 
forces In Sept. 1918, following the success- 
ful piercing of the line at Its strongest 
point, the Drocourt-Qu^ant fa. r.) Switch. 

Hinderwell, par. and fishing vil., N. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England, 9 in. N.W. of 
Whitby. There are iron mines. Pop. 
2100. 

Hindhead, extensive hill ridgo and com- 
mon, rising 2 m. N.W. of Haslemere, 
Surrey, England. Gibbet Hill, the high- 
est point, is 895 ft. To the E. of n. vil. 
lies the Devil's Punch Bowl. Inval and 
Weydown Commons lie S. of Glbbot Hill. 
The greater part of this area of heath and 
open wood was presented in 1906 by the 
Hindhead Preservation Committee. High- 
combe Copse on tttfe W. side of the Punch 
Bowl was purchased In 1908 through the 
W. H. Robertson Memorial Fund, and 1 44 
ac. of land in the Punch Bowl, known as 
Hlghcombe Bottom, were acquired in 1939 
as the result of a public appeal. 

Hindley, tnship., 2 m. E.S.E. of Wigan, 
Lancs., England, celebrated for cannel 
coal. There are iron works and cotton 
mills. Pop. 18,900. 

Hindmarsh, suburban post tn. on 
Torrens R., 2 m. N.W. of Adelaide, S. 
Australia. Pop. 1 2,000. 

Hindo, largest is. of the Lofoten group 
ofT the coast of Norway, within the Arctic 
circle. It is mountainous and somewhat 
wooded. Digermulen to the S.W. is a 
port of the Vcsteraalen steamers. Area 
864 sq. m. Pop. 10 000. 

Hindol, small trlb. state, Orissa, India, 
50 m. W.N.W. of Cuttack. Area 312 sq. 
m. Pop. 380,000. 

Hlndostan, see Hindustan. 

Hinduism, comprehensive term which Is 
used to designate not only the social cus- 
toms, but the religious beliefs of the major- 
ity of the peoples of India. The actual 


proportion of the total pop. whleh comes 
under the heading * Hindu * is 65 per cent, 
and the number of * Hindus * (census of 
1941) is 254,930,500. The creeds and 
practices of u. differ no less than the 
organically connected Boolal principles, 
rendering it very difficult of definition. 
The close alliance and Interaction between 
Brahmanism fa.c.) and H. make it im- 

E ossible for a strict line of demarcation to 
e drawn from a chronological or a sec- 
tarian point of view. H. may be said to 
date roughly from about the sixth oentury. 
when the local revolts of the laity against 
Brahmanio supremacy culminated in 
Buddhism and Jainism. Until then the 
authoritative doctrine of pantheistic 
belief formulated by speculative theo- 
logians during the centuries succeeding 
the Vedio period had held sway ; these 
revolts hod the effect of rendering Brah- 
manism still more tolerant, although lie 
erstwhile severely metaphysical and 
ritualistic rigour had previously been 
modified by the currents of SIvaite and 
Vishnulte thought. The doctrine of the 
Triiuurti, or Trinity, was often put for- 
ward under the influence of Upanishad 
monism. Brahma, the creative principle 
of the universe ; Vishnu, the conservative 
principle ; and Siva, the destroying, but 
also the generativo, principle, are repre- 
sented as a Trinitv of equal and Identical 
deities. Early Brahmanism and Budd- 
hism co-existed down to abont a.d. 800 
when the latter disappeared from the 
peninsula, leaving a new Brahmanism, 
the product of the two philosophies. This 
modern H., based on the Puranas ( see 
Purina) gives less prominanco to Brahma 
than to his associates, Vishnu and Siva. 
To the vast majority of Hindus some form 
of either Vishnu or Siva is the highest 
source of all existence, and the object of 
supreme adoration. The suhdivs. of the 
VishnuJtc sects Tange from the broadest 
pantheism to extreme sectarianism. The 
cult of Siva affects the two extremes of 
society : ho is favoured by many high- 
class Brahmans and metaphysical ascetics, 
and also by the lowest classes. The 
reason for this Is that ho 1 h regarded not 
only as a mystic miracle-working deity, 
but as a blood-loving, awe-inspiring god. 
Tho bakla movement, the worship of 
Siva’s wife, under various names, as the 
cosmic energy of the universo, Is closely 
allied to bi va- worship. The whole ground 
of Hindu sectarianism is by no means 
covered by those broad outlines ; many 
miscellaneous cults exist which are still 
included under tho general term H. The 
pantheon of tho latter finds room for hosts 
of minor deities, which arc in tho main 
accepted both by Vishnultes and Sivaltes. 
Closely allied and Interwoven with all the 
sects of H. Is the system of caste. Tho 
infinite variety of casth-divs., each with 
a social and religious brganlHatlon of its 
own, was evolved from its beginnings In 
the the Vedio ago by the Brahmans. For 
details, see vnder India. Although H. has 
preserved numberless myths, and has in- 
corporated much that is gross and un- 
worthy, It has also gathered many spiritual 
truths from nature and tho universe. Its 
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main planks, the doctrines of * Karma * 
(works), 4 Samsftra ' (wandering, f.e. 
metempsychosis), and 4 Moksha '(release 
and absorption, or union, with the Infi- 
nite) may seem fantastic to the European 
mmd ; but the Hindu mind is essentially 
mystic and transcendental, regarding all 
finite phenomena as evanescent and 
illusory, and. If this is remembered, due 
honour and praise will not be withheld 
from its vast and beautiful religious 
literature. In such works as the Upam - 
shads, the Bhagavad -gi ta , the Tamil - 
Sivaite poems, the Uamdyana , and many 


and its genera) direction is from W.S.W. 
to E.N.E. As the range turns away from 
Ab-I-Panja, an affluent of the Ozus, it 
attains greater elevation, rising sometimes 
as much as 24,000 ft above the sea. One 
of Its loftiest summits Is Tirach Mir, 
2/1,400 ft., which towers above Ohitral 
and its fort The passes of Barogll, 
Agram, and Khartaza, etc., link the 
Ozus with the Chitral, whilst westwards 
the chief passes are the Khawak, the 
Kaoshan (1 4,340 ft.), the most frequented 
of them all, the Chahardar, and the much 
lower Shibar (9800 ft.), after which the 
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nivncisM : the TRiMimn on tti ree-head td bust 

A representation of Siva in the chant ter of Brahma, the Creator , Rudra, the 
Destroy r , and Vishnu, the Preserver 


others, the truth that the pure In heart, 
of whatever creed or raoe, shall see Hod 
Is manifested PoHpito their faults thtv 
represent a notable progress of Clio human 
mind in spliitual and religiouR evolution 
4 They are hut broken lights of Thee, and 
Thou, O Lord, art more than the\,' and 
more than any other religious system Set 
Sir M. Momer Williams, Hinduism, 1877 
J. Robson, Hinduism and Christianity, 
1883 ; J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism, 
Past and Present , 1897 ; L D. Harnett, 
Hinduism , 1906 O. N. Eliot, Hinduism 
arid Buddhism 1921 ; L. S O’Mallo, 
Popular Hinduism, 1935 ; N. Macnicol 
(ed.), Hindu Scriptures (Everyman’s Lib 
rary), 1938 , J. Herbert, La Notion de la 
vie future dans VHindouisme , 1945 ; A. C 
Bouquet, Hinduism, 19 19. See also Ary t 
Samaj, Brahmanism. India, bivA, 
Vihiinu, etc. 

Hindu-Kush. name of a mt. chain of 
Central Asia which, for 200 m from its E 
extremity, forms the 9. frontier of 
Afghanistan. It is the great watershed 
between the Kabul and the Ozus basins. 


range is merged into Koh-l-baba. See 
It Sch ora berg, Betueen the Oxus and the 
Indus, 1935. 

Hindu Law is theoretically of divine 
origin, and cannot be changed by human 
igencv. The books which lay down the 
1 iw, tho Shastras, are of very anct. 
origin, and tho state of society in the 
rime In which thev were written was quite 
unlike that of the present time. Con- 
sequent Iv they enact tules which no 
Hindu follows, and do not give any pro- 
nouncement on many things which need 
regulation. The chief agents In changing 
the operation and scope of the law are 
custom and different Interpretations, as 
laid down in commentaries. Legislation 
has not been employed, although the Brit, 
parliament and the Hindu legislatures 
had power to legislate on all matters. In 
the Laws of Manu t it Is said that 4 the 
king who knows the sacred law must in- 
quire into the laws of castes of dlsts., of 
gilds, and of families, and thus settle the 
peculiar law Of each * Formerly the only 
persons whose interpretations of the law 
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were binding wore the writers of com- 
mentaries, but the Indian courts will not 
accept the opinions of modern com- 
mentators, although their own rulings are 
binding. Thus different schools of H. L. 
have arisen, which may be divided into 
two main branches, that of Benares (In- 
cluding those of Bombay, Dravida,- and 
Mlthila, for W. Indians. India, and Nepal, 
respectively), and that of Bengal, or 
Gawlnja. The most Important books 
laying down the law are : the Laws of 
Mann the Smitri of YaghavaTkya, and 
the Smitri of Narada . More Important 
still are the commentaries which are not 
sacred : the Mitacshara of Vijnaneswttra , 
on the Smitri of Yahgavalkya , is the com- 
mentary which exercises the most influ- 
ent*, though in the valley of the Ganges 
the Dayabhaga of Jimvtarahana, in S. 
India the Smitri Chandnka, in W. India 
the Vigharahara Mayukha , and in Mlthila 
the Vivada Chintamani are respectively 
of Importance. See J. D. Maync, Hindu 
La «\1892 : JogendraNath Bhattacbarya, 
A Commentary on Hindu Law, 1894 ; 
Jogendra Chnndar, Principles of Hindu 
Law, 1906 : K. P. Javaswal, Many and 
Yajruivalkjjq : Basie Hindu Law, 1930. 

Hindur, hill state, £. Punjab, some 50 m. 
N. of Ambala, India. Chief products, 
opium and grain. Area 250 sq. m. Pop. 
about 46.000. 

Hindus, Maurice Gerschon (5. 1891), 
Russo-Amer. author ; a native of a Rus- 
sian vil., who became a distinguished 
Amer. man of letters. He migrated to the 
United States in 1903 and graduated from 
Colgate Univ. in 1915. He has frequently 
revisited Russia and returned there after 
the Civil war to see the progress of the 
collectivist experiment in agriculture, 
with which, indeed, he was in sympathy. 
An account of what happened in the 
course of the collectivisation of the farms 
will be found in his two very remarkable 
novels Broken Earth (1926) and Red Bread 
(1931), in which latter ho describes the 
collectivisation of his old vil. {see also 
Kulak). His other novels include : 
Humanity Uprooted (1929), The Great 
Offensive (1933), Moscow Skies (1936), 
and Sons and Fathers (1940). His non- 
flctional studies of Russia include 7' he 
Russian Peasant and Revolution (1920), 
We Shall Live Again (1939), and Mother 
Russia (1943). Green Worlds '1938) Is an 
autobiography of his youth. 

Hindustan, or Hindostan, means the 
4 country of the Hindus.' The Persians 
used to call the R. Sindhu 4 lfmdn.’ and 
that part of the dlst. was therefore called 
H. The region denoted was gradually 
extended, until the whole tract of country 
between Ihe Himalaya Mts. and the 
Vindhva Mb*., W. of Bengal, was ho 
designated. At one time H. was often 
vised as a name for the whole of India, hut 
is now seldom used either witu such ex- 
tended or the old very restricted meaning. 

Hindustan! Language and Literature. 
H. is the name given by the Eng. to Urdu, 
an Indian dialect ; but H. proper includes 
the many Indian dialects in existence in 
Hindustan, such m E. Hind*, W. Hindi, 
and Rajasthani. Muhammed Husain Azad 


maintains that Urdu is derived from Bril 
Basha, a variation of W. Hindi, but it 
is almost certainly a sister dialect, both 
being descended from Saur Sonic Prakrit. 
II. or Urdu, meaning * camp language,* 
originally derived this narao from being 
the language spoken by the soldiers 
camped near Delhi, which was the centre 
of Moslem rule. It Is now spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut. 
Modern High Hindi was developed from 
Urdu, but for the many words of Persian 
origin words of Sanskrit origin have been 
substituted, Sanskrit really being the 
original language, and In consequence the 
literary languages of Urdu and High 
Hindi have become widely different. 
Urdu was originally a simple language, 
sufficient to the needs of the peasants. It 
did not become a literary language until 
the sixteenth century, and under the influ- 
ence of their Mohammedan conquerors 
the Urdu writers sought inspiration in 
Persian literature. The Urdu alphabet 
is practically Identical with that of Per- 
sian and Ar&blo, and is written in Arabic 
characters. Urdu writers borrowed both 
form and imagery from Persian poetry, 
while their prose is also largely Imitative 
of Persian prose. During the tJmo of 
Akbar (1556-1605) It was compulsory 
that all gov. clerks should know Persian, 
and from tills date the Urdu language 
became more standardised. From the 
sixteenth century onwards European 
languages, chiefly Portuguese and Eng., 
have also influenced Urdu. In Urdu 
prosody there is no accent as in Eng., but 
only vowel quantity. Rhyme (qa/ia) and 
double rhyme (radif) are greatly iwed. 
There are fifteen standard metres, while 
the prin. kinds of verse arc ghazal , an ode ; 
qasida, a purpose poem ; qita, a fragment 
of qasida or ghazal, but differing trom them 
in rh\mo and often used lor didoctio 
pooti y ; rubai, a oua train lorm ; masnavi, 
double-rhymed, used for ballads, epics, 
and romances ; mvstcad, a poem In which 
a few words are added to eat h lino beyond 
the length of the metre ; rnurabba, 
rhyming hemistiebs in sets of four • muk- 
hammas, rhyming hemistiebs In sets of 
five ; mvsa/tdns In sets of six and others 
such as m usabba in sets of seven. Wnsokht, 
burning backwards, is a love poem In 
whl< h tho poet complains of the heedless- 
ness of his beloved, and tanhh Is a chrono- 
grammatio poem, while fard Is a single 
verso used as a quotation. The earliest 
form ot Urdu literature is poetry, and 
Amir Khuara is tho first known poet, 
writing in tho thirteenth century. Tho 
two most celebrated of Urdu poets — Rafl 
riftudn, tho satirist, and Mir Taqi, the nar- 
rative poet, and sonneteer — lived In Delhi 
in the eighteenth century. There are 
threo kinds of Urdu prose : ari, naked and 
unndornpd ; nnirajjas, cadenced, using 
metre without rhymes and musajja. In 
which ruyme is used without metre. 
Them ate als»o three kinds of nasr musaJia 
ot rhymod prose. Early Urdu prose Is 
marred by the frequency of Its Jingling 
rhythms, and it was ndt until tho nine- 
teenth century under the influence of 
Ghalib and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan that 
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It became free of rhymes* and the long, com- 
plicated Persian constructions. Fictions, 
os distinct from romances, together with 
journalism did not come into existence 
until the end of the nineteenth contury, 
and then under Kug. influence, while 
Urdu drama Ih still in Its infancy. 

Hine, Reginald Leslie (1883-19 49), Eng. 
lawyer and historian of Uitchin, b. at 
N own liam, Hertfordshire. A scholar of 
great ability and skill, and a writer and 
lecturer of charming and gracefully allu- 
sive style, who devoted his gifts chiefly to 
the comparatively limited world of local 
tn. and no. hist. Hitchio was H.’s special 
study, to which he gave himself intensively 
for many years. Beyond it, ho had many 
wide Interests : in the co. of Hertford- 
shire, on whose hist, he was engaged when 
he died by suicide, and in Eng. hist, and 
traditions in many directions. His writ- 
ings include : Lyra Celtira (1912), J^reams 
(1913), The History of Hiichin (2 vols. 
1927-29), Samuel Lucas, Life and Art 
Work (1928), A Mirror for the Society of 
b'rieruls, lie* no the Story of the Hitrhin 
(Quakers (1929), Hitrhin Worthies (1932), 
The Natural History of the Hitrhin Region 
(1934), Confessions of an uncommon 
Attorney (194.)), and Charles lAimb and 
his Hertfordshire (1919). 

Hinganghat (anct. Innycotta), tn. of 
Wardha diet., Central Pro vs., India, 
48 m. S.S.W. of v igntir. It is the centre 
of the trade in Wardha valley, which is 
famous tor raw cotton. Pop. about 
17,000. 

Hingham, tn. of Plymouth co.. Mns«*a- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on Massachusetts Boy, 
12 m. S.E. of Boston. Id is a manu- 
facturing tn., has an arsonal, and is a 
popular summer resort. Here is the Dcrhy 
Academy. Pop. 8000. 

Hinkler, Bert (1894-1933), Australian 
airman, b. In Bundahorg, Queensland ; ho 
took to flying and came 1o England in 
1914. In 1928 he carried out n lone 
flight to Australia in 15 days, covering 
10,000 miles. After disappearing on a 
cross- European flight, his body wn«* found 
in Italy. 

Hinkson, Mrs. Katharine Tynan, sec 
Ttnaw 

Hinny, hybrid oiKpring of a stallion 
and a female ass. Compared with the 
mule, which is tho cross between a male 
ass and ft mare, it is more tractable und 
loss obstinate : at the simo time it is not 
so sturdy mid is smaller in ni/i\ It is less 
common than ft nude, because le^ useful. 
See also under Mruc. 

Hinojosa del Duque, tn. 18 m. N.N.W. 
of Cordova, Spain There are valuable 
copper mines, and lino and woolleu goods 
are manufactured. Pop. 10,000. 

Hinsley, Arthur (1895-1943), Eng. 
cardinal; b. at Carlton, near S'*lby, X ork- 
khlro. Educated at Ushuw and passed 
to the Eng. College at Home. Took a 
doctorate at tho (Gregorian Univ. and 
returned to Ushaw as a prof., 1H93. In 
1889 he became headmawter of St. Bede’s 
Grammar School, Bradford. Transferred 
in 1904 to the archdiocese of Westminster 
as parish priest of Sutton Park. In 1917 
he was chosen to be Hector of tho Eng. Col- 


lege In Rome. Created bishop of Sebas- 
topol in in partibus , 1928. In 1928 be was 
ap pointed to the post of • Apostolic 
Visitor to the African Missions in Brit. 
Territory * and secured the co-operation 
of the Horn. Catholic missions in schemes 
of educational reform In all parts of Brit. 
Africa, being created, in 1930, Apostolio 
Delegate in Africa and titular archbishop 
of Sardes. He will bo remembered as ono 
of the more significant of those men who 
have influenced Africa for good, especially 
as lie represented the Pope in the Fr. 
colonics as well as the Brit. Tn 1934, after 
a serious illness, lie was created a canon of 
St. Peter’s, but at the ago of sixty-nine, 
was chosen to succeed Cardinal Bourne 
In tho See of Westminster. Went to 
Home In connection with the canonisation 
of the Kug. martyrs Thomas More and 
John Fisher. At tho end of 1937 ho was 
raised to the sacred college with the title 
of t-atita Susanna. Held strong views on 
Iho subject of tho persecution of the 
church in Russia, Mexico and bpain, and, 
lat* r, turned his powerful oratory against 
*sa/i paganism. After the fall of France 
In 1940 he founded a now society, * The 
Sword of the Spirit/ for mobilising 
Catholics to promote, as a religious duty, 
the victory of the allied arm-*, and the 
reconstruction of Europe. Had an en- 
gaging personality, which made him he- 
lm cri by nil who came in contact with him. 

Hinterland, Oer. word expressing the 
country which lies at tho back of colonics 
which, in an unexplored continent, 
naturally grow up near the coast. It is 
connected with ft theory of colonial ex- 
pansion. Most early settlors, like those 
in X. America and in Africa, assume rights 
over a much wider area than that which 
they have far developed or explored. 
Thus those Eng. colonists who had peopled 
a mere coastal strip arrogantly claimed 
pwisdiction over vast regions W. of tho 
Mi sissippt, and were not slow to show 
their resentment at what they regarded 
<ho iniquitous appropriations of Fr. 
tM'lorers along that riv.’s course. The 
theory about the * hinterland * made a 
very strong appeal to tho Ger. emigrants 
of Bismarck’s day. 

Hiouen-thsang, nee JIwev Hwang. 

Hip-joint, ball ami socket jolut (onarlh- 
ro->is), somewhat resembling that of the 
-lmuhler but with considerably less extent 
ci movement. The pelvis socket (acetabu- 
lum) is considerably deeper than is 
< lit' civko in the glenoid cavity of tho 
shoulder joint. The investing membranes 
and tissues are al-o much loss lax than 
thoso of tho upper limb, and in conse- 
quence the whole l" considerably stronger. 
Yue capsule has throe well-marked in- 
vesting bauds : (1 ) The ligament of Bige- 
low’, which is mainly concerned in the 
nu.mtcuance of th x erect position of the 
iiidv, *s particularly atrong and seldom 
riptures, even in aises of the dislocation 
of the joint. It is in the form of an in- 
verted Y, In which the upper part is 
attached to the ilium and the limbs of the 
Y are fastened to two distinct portions 
of tho bead at tho femur. The other liga- 
ments connect tbo femur with the pubis 
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and tho tachium respectively. The llga- 
mentum teres or round ligament ponses 
from a slight fossa in the spherodtal head 
of the femur to the interior of the ace- 
tabulum. This ligament, on account of 
its situation, has been the subject of much 
discussion. It is absent In some mam- 
mals. Gripping the head of the femur 
Is the cotyloid ligament, which lies in- 
side the capsule and deepens the marglu 
of the socket ; it is continued as i he 
transverse ligament. The synovial cavity 
extends along tho nook of tho femur 
beyond the limits of the auricular carti- 
lages. 



HIP JOINT, FltONT AND BACK VIEW 
X. Haunch bone ; a. Femur ; 3. Round 
ligament ; 4. Capsular ligament. 


Diseases . — The H. Is peculiarly subject 
to many of tho diseases which attack 
Joints. Hip disease has boon definitely 
associated with scrofula, and the symp- 
toms of it usually appear before puberty. 
Failing satisfactory treatment the disease 
passes through well-marked stages, and 
finally dislocation may result from the 
breaking down of the surrounding tissues, 
which Is frequently accompanied by a 
fungoid growth from tho base of the 
acetabulum, which growth pushes the 
head of the femur from tho socket ; tho 
whole may be rendered immovable 
(anchylosedh and although cases occur in 
which a permanent lateral displacement 
and shortening of the limb are tho most 
serious consequents, yet more frequently 
the characteristic tubercular infection of 
the synovia] inombrano supervenes with 
dire results. Accidental dislocation Is not 
frequent, largely due to the depth of the 
cavity and the general strength of the 
joints. In adults such dislocation Is often 
accompanied by a fracture of the head of 
the femur : its rarity of occurrence is 
partly neutralised by tho much greater 
difficulty which is experienced in reducing 
this dislocation. Congenital dislocation , 
which may be double, may be caused by 
the position of tho child during Intra- 
uterine life. The dislocation may not be 
discovered until walking commences, 
when the peculiar rolling gait will bJnt at 
It. X-ray examination is necessary in 
order to discover whether a hollow exists 


In which the head of the femur may 
be placed, otherwise the treatment Is 
much more difficult and may even demand 
the artificial construction of a socket. 
Rheumatoid arthritis often makes its 
appearance at the H. which. In certain 
cases, it renders totally Inoperative. 

Hipparchus, see Harmodius. 

Hipparchus (c. 160-120 n.o.), founder 
of scientific astronomy, 6 . at Nlcma (in 
Blthynia), and lived in Rhodes and 
Alexandria. His greatest discovery was 
that of tho precession of tho oquinoxes, 
but he also investigated tho true periods 
of tho revolution of the moon and of the 
solar year, and showed how places might 
bo more accurately located on the globe 
with reference to the lat. and long, of 
stars. To H. also are traceablo the 
beginnings of trigonometry, both plane 
and spherical. It is only recently that 
tho true greatness of H. has been appre- 
ciated, as Ptolemy hod for centuries the 
credit of his predecessor’s observations. 
See II. Berger, Die aeagraphischen Frag- 
ment? des I/ipparchs, 1870. 

Hlpparlon (Ok. ln-apio., a pony), name 
of a genus of extinct fossil ungulate mam- 
mals belonging to tho sub-order Perisso- 
daety la and the family Equidic, aud found 
In the Upper Miocene and Pliocene strata 
of Europe, N. America, and Asia. This 
animal is usually regarded as one of tho 
ancestors of tho horse, though differing 
considerably in structure and size. Tho 
If has three toon, tho outer digits not 
reaching tho ground, the ulna being 
better developed than m tho horse, and its 
si/e is rather less than that of a donkey. 

Hipper, von (1«63-1932). Gor. admiral. 
At the outbreak of tho First World War 
he was in command of tho 2 nd squadron of 
the Gor. High Sea Fleet. At the battle 
of the Dogger Bank ( 17 . r ) in Jan 191.3 he 
commanded theGer raiding cruiser squad- 
rons. At the battle of J ut land ( 7 . r. ) In May 
1910 ho was IfTthc IMtzoxr as Chief of the 
Reconnaissance Forco, an appointment of 
great responsibility, which ho ahlv filled. 
II e succeed oil vdn Scheer as comm and er-in- 
chiof of tho Ger. Fleet m Aug 1918, and 
it fell to him to make the orrangemonts 
with tho Brit, naval authorities regarding 
the surrender of the Ger. Fleet. Ho re- 
ceived the freedom of Wilhelmshaven for 
his Jutland sorviees. See life by H. von 
Wflldeyer Hartz (irons, by F. A. Holt), 
1933. 

Hipperholme, par and tn., W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, 2 in. N.E. of Halifax. 
Quarries and tanneries. Pop. .3300. 

Hippias of Elis, Gk. sophist, contem- 
porary with Socrates, who taught in 
Athens and figures in the Hippias Major 
of Plato as a man puffed up with his own 
conceit. In learning he was a pedant ; 
in literature a dilettante who triod his 
hand at every form of composition. Onoe 
at the Olympic games he boosted he had 
made all his apparel and was master of 
mochanlcal as well as liberal art. 

S pius, Zinaida Kicolayevna, (1869— 
Russian authoress ; b. at Bolev, 
Tula prov. Married, 1889, Dmitry Mere- 
zhkovsky (g.v.), and belongs to his 
* symbolist f school of poetry — fashionable 
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In thetr youth. Works : — three vols. of Hippodrome* London* place of amuse* 
poetry ; fire of short stories ; novels (e.g. ment which was opened at the beginning 
New People and The Devil's Doll) ; essays; of 1900. It affords a good entertainment* 
La lltvohiMon el la violence — la vr ale force which Is a combination of that given at 
du Tsarisme (In collaboration with D. S. a music hall* circus, and hippodrome. A 
Merezhkovsky and D. Filosofov, 1007)* feature of past performances was an 
one play, The Green Ping (Eng. trans., aquatic display, for which the building 
1920) ; and My Journal under the Terror Is specially adapted. The arena can be 
(£.«. In Leningrad after the fall of Tsarism filled with water to a depth of 8 ft., and 
— Fr. trans. 1921). has a capacity of about 98,000 gallons. 

Hippocampus, name of a genus of In recent years only revues have been 
teleostean fishes belonging to the family produced. 

SyngnathJdtB and commonly called sea- Hippogrlff. or Hippogryph. fabulous 
horses. animal, unknown to anct writers, repre- 

Hippocras, or Vinum Hippocmtieum , sented In comparatively modern literature 
old aromatic medicinal wine, prepared as a winged horse with the head of a 
from spices, such os cinnamon, ginger, griffin, and described as the horse of the 
lemon peel and almonds mixed with white Muses. It was used by Ariosto in his 
wine and sweetened with sugar or honey. Orlando Funoso , and by many writers of 
Hippooratea, chief genus of the order tho Renaissance. 

Hippocrateaceai, and was named after Hlppolyte, In anct. Gk. legend, the 
Hippocrates, despite the fact that the queen of the Amazons. She was the 
Hpecies have no medical value. The daughter of Ares and Otrera, and the 
species are twining shrubs Indigenous to sinter of Antlope and Melanippe. She 
the tropics. headed a troop of Amazons In pursuit of 

Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 357 B.r.), cele- Antiope, but was defeated and fled to 
brated Gk. physician, a native of the is. of Megara, where she died of shame and 
Cos. As a youth he is said to have studied grief. According to another version, 
the tablets in the temples of the gods, after her defeat she became the wife of 
where each person had Inscribed tho all- Theseus. Still another tradition recounts 
roents from which h© suffered and tho that Theseus slew her in order to become 
means by which he had recovered. At tho of her girdle, the gift of Ares, 

beginning of t*« Peloponnesian war ho is Hippolytus, in anct. mythology, the son 
said to ha vx Athens from a dreadful of Theseus, by Hlppolyte or Antiope. 

pestilence. Subsequently, on being in- His atop -mother, Phicdra, fell in love with 
vited to the court of Artaxerxos, he him, and, on his refusing to gratify her 
patriotically refused and said that he must desires, complained to Theseus that he 
servo his own country. He was given the had made attempts on her honour. His 
civic privileges of Athens, and rewarded father thereupon cursed hirn and besought 
with the golden crown, lie travelled Poseld on’s aid to bring about his destruo- 
widely throughout Uiooco. and died at tlon. While H. was riding In his chariot 
LarlsHn in Thessaly. His two sons, by the sea -shore, Posiedon sent from the 
Thossalus and Draeon, and his son-in-law, water a sea-bull which frightened the 
Polybus, all followed the same profession, horses, so that the chariot was overturned 
He was a careful and observant physician, and H.’s body dragged along the ground 
and a strong believer in surgery. The till he died. According to Virgil, Artemis 
presence of discaso, he beliovod, was due persuaded iEsculapius to restore him to 
to ft wrong proportion in the body of tho life, and placed him under the care of 
humours, which he classified as phlegm, Fgerla in the grove of Aricla in Latium. 
blood, and black and yellow bile. The He is the hero of Euripides' play of that 
chief works attributed to him are : name. 

Aphorisms, Prognostic 9, and About , Air, Hippolytus (c. a.d. 160-230), an early 
Water and Places. Tho best known cd*. Christian writer, supposed * o have been 
are: Fossius (Geneva, folio, 1057); E. born in the East and to have become a dis- 
Littr* (10 vols., 1839-01), with Fr. trans. ; oiple of Iremeus. Very IP tie Is known 
Krmerius, 1859-03 (with Lat. traus.), and about his life. He became a presbyter of 
tbe Eng. trans. of Adams, IS 49, and tho church at Romo In tho time of Bishop 
W. H. S. Jones, 1923. See also F. Jevons, tfephyrlnus (199-217). T lo disagreed with 
History of Greek Literature, 1880. tho succeeding bishop, Cali xt us I„ with 

Hippoorene, see Hvlicon. the result that there was a schism, whon 

Hippodamia, wife of Polops (q.e.). apparently II. became the head of a 

Hippodrome (Gk. itr/ioipo'jutK from irrrros, separate church and styled himself Bishop 
horse, end &p6fio-, racecourse), course of Rome. In 235, during the persecutions 
used by the anct. Gka. for chariot or horse of Maximlnus, the Thracian, ho was exiled 
racing. It was much wider than tho Rom. to Sardinia, where he died In the following 
circus, and was usually made on the slope vear. Origen ascribed to him tho Philo - 
of a hill. Its length varied from 650 to sophumena, with vhich has been identified 
750 ft., and it was about 450 ft. wide. In a fourteenth century MS., found in 1842 
shape It was oblong with one semicircular and published in 1851. His works have 
end, and tho right side was somewhat been collected by Fabrlcins (1716-18) and 
longer than the left. Homer gives a flno Lagarde (1858). See studies by O. O. J. 
description of a chariot-race, and sIiowb Rnnson, 1852 : G. Wordsworth, 1852; 
that tne critical point of the race was to J. Dolllngcr, 1853 ; H. Achelis, 1897 ; A. 
turn the goal as sharply as possible, with d’Ales, 1906 ; and A. Doninl, 1925. 
the nave of the near wheel almost grazing Hippomane Manpanilla, inanchineel- 
it, and to do this safely. tree, a genus and species of Euphorblaoew 
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which frequent*. C entral Anierie a Oolnm 
bla, and the W Indies Jt is a tali, 
handsome treo containing a most venom 
otw milkv latex and Is among tho most 

S oitjonouH of ill known vegctablo produc 
ions 

Hippomenes, son of Mtgarous, won the 
Buotnn \talanta bv fraud I lie bwitt 
footed inuidtn promised to marry tho 
snltor whe should outrun hor H had 
throt golltn apples droppol m her pith, 
whi< h she *toppe d to pick up thus I >sing 
the race Sec \.r\TCNi\ 

Hippona\ </? sixth century ad) Ok 
lambic pott of rphcsu* Ho was bin 
ished from his native utv bv the tjrant 
Athenagoi v- in >te and spent bis exile 
m Cla/omcnm He was re mrded as tho 
inventor of a limping metre pilled tin 
cholinmbub or stetson in which a bpondee 
is substituted for tne Until iamb of an 
iambic senarius His poems are satirical 
and not infrequent l \ coarse See frag 
ments collet ted m T Heigh Pnetve Tyrtci 
Grtnci and E Diehl inihologm lynca 
Qrcsca , vol 1 , 1930 

Hippopotamus (Ok for nver horse) the 
sole member of a familv of artlodaetyle 
ungulate inammils 1 liv it is found 
only In A frit a but fossil* of a l irger breed 
of hippopotami have been found m Eng 
land the rest of * nrope and in India etc 
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The mi mon species, II amph thins m 
habit* i v in ill paits of Africa but the 
smaller If li'terunsi% Is restricted to the 
W of tbit continent Tn pi/ c a H is only 
a little inf iloi to the elcj hant lit* legs 
are very tunted so that it belly touches 
the groun 1 when It walks on mud or other 
yielding a u fact s , there in often as much 
as 2 m of skin on the back and hanks, but 
no hair covets its dark brown hide, Its 
small eyes aic set high in tho huge, tin 
galnly head with its great snout and 


enormous rouuded muzzle , the toil Is 
quito short, and on each foot there ore 
four even and hoofed toes Tho animal 
is aquatic nocturnal and voracious It is 
a good swimmer and divot and as it* 
respiration is slow, it can stay a long while 
under watei By dav It Is shopy and 
languid, but by night it often conics out 
of the watu to giazo on tho bunks or if it 
lives in a cultivated regie n, it w*ll make 
substantiil mioicLs into ci p* and cause 
great destruction It is l is bad habit 
whi h i Mounts tor its dlsippiar mco from 
the fertile pi mis of the lower Nile Ills 
n< gmous by natme in 1 usually plav fill 
mid good tempcicd out persistent pursuit 
oiten provokes a dangerous pissiem 
W hen tinge red it emits a loud and piercing 
noi*o which has been likened to the 
gi iting sound oi a croaking door 11 unters 
ehosc it m a vanety of ways, sometimes 
it is ensnaied in pit*, somf times it is shot 
1 irpooncel, or pierced with spears fiom a 
eiuoo Iho teeth are vnluablo ns ivory 
the tongue , the fit und the je lly from tho 
feet are favourite articles of diet, whilst 
tin hides hnd many mark* ts 

Hippuno Acid or Banzoyl-glyceooll 
(C Il f NHCOC„II» ( GO ID colourless cit 
stallme substance melting at IS" 0 C 
it Is soluble tn bot, but scare civ soiuble in 
cold witcr It occurs m the urine of 
herbivorous tnimils fioin which it may 
e obtained by evapoi alien It is best 
pic panel by V c net ion ot ben ovl ehlo 
ri o on givcocoll or of chJoraectic acid on 
btn/amkb On boil mg with dilute acids 
H \ is hyiioijscd to ben/Jic acil and 
givcocoll 

Hirado, oi Firando, is of Japan in the 
strait of Koil i, lying to the W of Klushiu 
from wine h it is pai ted 1 \ tho bpex 
strait* It is noted for it* beautiful blue 
and white porceliins (Hiradoyt Ai), and 
dso because the missionary, xt kronois 
kuvici wen ke*fl*heure and the Duteh onoe 
use l it as a trading centre (J(>0U-40) It 
s 19} m long and (» rn broid 

Hiranyagarbha, Hindu name for the 
( rcitor or Hirst Horn which may bo ren 
tie reel into Hn* as Golden Embryo ' or 
(i leUn ( lulel lo him is addressed on 
ox luisite liv mil of tho hiy I edo SnmhiiA, 
wine h is an anthology of -sic red songs com 
p nd bv tho \nas of India from I 500 to 
1000 n i lhc hymn reltire 1 to, which, os 

>otrv rmlfl with th l eok of Job 
*hows how tho \tdic philobiplier was 
M* )ping his w ly towards tho Onenosb of 
l)e ty H w is Biahnn who tune forth 
fi m i golele n c gg 

Hire Purchase Agreement, agreement 
under whit i cilha tho hire system, is 
a document whereby goods, generally 
f irnltnre air delivered to a person by the 
v< ndor to be paid for b\ in talmento of 
r^nt the goods to bte mo tho pioporty 
rf the hirer it ho pays tho whole of the 
inst ilrnents H y tho tei ms of some agree- 
ments the so railed * hirer is bound to 
pay for and purthuMO the furniture, which 
is therefore his propoKy oh imho, subject 
to the obligation to pay on easy terms 
Iiut usually Ds are so drawn as to re- 
serve tho property in tho goods in the 
vendor until all the instalments have been 
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paid, the hirer, properly so called, being 
under no obligation to purchase. The 
disadvantage to the hirer In this latter 
form of IT. Is that if ho does not keep up 
hiu instalments, or exornso his option to 
purchase, the vendor is entitled to seize 
the goods and keep tho whole of the pay- 
ments already made to him. Most firms 
who sell goods on 4 easy terms * have 
printed forms of Hs., and it is essential 
thoroughly to master the details of the 
ugreemont before* signing it, so as to avoid 
liability in the event of inability to keep 
up instalments. Abuses of tho system 
long excited complaints, and in 1938 an 
Act was passed giving the hirer protection 
from unreasonable demands and condi- 
tions, and allowing for the termination of 
an agreement by roturn of the goods hh ed 
after a specified number of instalments 
has been paid. The Hire Pun bane Art. 
1938, applies to all llh. and credit-sale 
agreements undci which the hire-purchase 
price or total price, as tho <ase way be, 
does not exceed (a) for a motor vchiclo or 
railway wagon, £50 ; (b) in the caso of 
livestock, 4:500 ; (c) in any other case, 
£100. Before any agreement is entered 
into, the owner must state in writing 
(otherwise tlmn in tho uote or memo of 
agreement) a price (the 4 cash price *) at 
w hieh tho goods mav be purchased hr the 
prospective bnvor for cash ; but this re- 
quirement b mu Icntlv complied with 
if tho liiiei has already inspected the 
goods and also if thev wore labelled with 
tho price or he has selected the goods from 
.i priced catalogue. An owner cannot 
enforce a H. or any contract of guarantee 
i elating to it or any right to tocovct the 
goods iTom the hirer, and no security 
given by tho hirer or by a guarantor for 
him will he enforceable Against the hirer 
or guarantor util ess the requirement as to 
stating tho price has been compiled with ; 
n nd also unless a note or memo of the 
agreement is made and signed by the hirer 
and by all other parties to the agreement ; 
and the note or memo must contain a 
statement of the hire-purchase price and 
of tho cash-price and of the amount of 
each of tho instalments and of the date 
on which each instalment is payable, and 
it must contain a list of the goods to which 
the agreement relates sufficient to identify 
them. A copy of tho note or memo must 
he dcllvired or sent to the hirer within 
seven days of tho making of the agreement . 
The Court, however, has a discretionary 
power to dispense with some* of tlieHo 
requirements if tho hirer has not been 
prejudiced by the failure of tho owner to 
comply with them. There are analogous 
provisions on tho statutory requirements 
relating to credit- inle agreements where 
the total purchase price exceeds £5. A 
iiirer can, at any time before the final 
payment under a II. falls due, determine 
tho agreement bv notice In writing to any 
porson entitled or authorised to receive 
the sums payable under the agreement. 
He will bo liable, without prejudice to 
any liability which has accrued bofore tho 
termination, to pay tho amount, if any. 
by which one-half of tlio hire-purchase 
price exceeds tho total of the sums paid 


and tho sums due in respect of the hire- 
purchase price immediately before the 
termination, or such less amount as may 
be specified in the agreement. Where 
tho hirer, having determined the agree- 
ment, wrongfully retains possession of 
tlie goods, then, in any action by the 
owner to recover them, tho Court may 
ordc the goods to bo delivored to him 
v ithont giving the hirer an option to pay 
the \ jIuo of the goods. Knowingly sel- 
ling or pledging goods not completely 
paid for under a 11. which does not vest 
Mm property in tho hirer ab initio may 
r« nd< r tho hirer liable to prosecution for 
Umeny n^, a bailee. A H. under which 
tho goods remain the property of the 
vendor till full payment Is not a bill of 
sile within tho meaning of the Bills of 
.-.do Acts, and therefore the goods, not 
bung within the hirer’s 4 apparent 
possesion,’ may not be seized In execution 
by tho hirer’s creditors, and they 
(Aiinot, generally speaking, be distrained 
upon for rent owing in respect of the 
pr< imses in which they may happen to be. 
The licence to seize frequently Inserted in 
such H. As. merely enable tho vendor to 
retake what is his own property in the 
eunt of non-payment. The goods of a 
bankrupt trader delivered under a true 
H or hire-purchase agreement vest In 
his trustee in bankruptcy and form part 
of tho assets availahlo for Ills creditors 
genoially, unless there in a wed -recognised 
in-Tom in the bankrupt’s trade to hire 
goods of the kind comprised in the H. A 
l{ r quires a fid. stamp, and ii under seal 
(st* Deed), a 10s. stamp. 

Hirohito (6. 1901), Emperor of Japan. 
During the title lhu N T ippon Teikoku 
'I i nno, or Imperial Son of Heaven of 
(wieat Japan. Descended from a dynasty 
that is believed to go back to the middle 
of the seventh century B.c. Educated 
partly in England ; succeeded Ids father 
\ t '-tuhito In 1926. Married Princess 
\agnko in 1924. Akihito, Jus eldest son, 
1 -. ('i own Prince. Held the Brit, honours 
K <»., O.O.B., and G.O.V.O. After the 
cbfuvt and surrender of Japan in the 
Second World War, a new draft con- 
sMtunou (Aug. 1940) profoundly changed 
l hi status of the Jap. Jhnporm The con- 
stitution rests on the foundations of the 
Mate not, as tlicretofoie. upon divine 
mandate, but upon the will of the oleo- 
tm do : and it restricts + he functions of 
Mm Emperor, who Incomes a symbol of 
t ne State. 

Hirosoki, tn. in the N. of Hondo, Japan : 
famous for its apple 4 and lacquered ware. 
V 1 liable manganese mines in tho vicinity 
(l ukaura). Pop. about 40,000. 

Hiroshima, cap. of tho gov. of Hiroshima 
(JiM‘0 sq. m.j, in Honshiu, Japan. Sitn- 
aied on the is. and shores of the delta 
where the It. Otagnwa falls into the In- 
land Sea ; but, although hills rise to 700 
a ad 800 ft. to the immediate N.W. and 
N.E., the city stretches over flat ground 
in all directions for roughly 2 m. from the 
centre. Before the Second World War it 
was an important seaport and the centre 
of a thriving commerce, though with 
every Jap. and truveller its name was 
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Inseparably associated with the * Island of 
Light,' MiyoJima, which rises from the 
picturesque bay opposite. This is. of 
woods and crags is famous for the great 
temple of the goddess Bontin (begun in 
687), which is accounted one of the three 
wonders of Japan, and was yearly 
thronged by a multitude of pilgrims. 
The name of this ill-starred city, however, 
will go down to hist, os that of tho first 
victim of the terrible atomic bomb. On 
Aug. 6, 1945, shortly after 8 a.m., an 
Amor. Super-Fortress flying at 30,000 ft. 
dropped a single atomic bomb over the 
oity and the bomb exploded over the 
city centre. The city centre, ouco the 
Old Tn., was dominated by a number of 
reinforced concrete buildings owned by 
banks, insurance companies, department 
stores, newspapers, and similar mercantile 
enterprises. Beyond the Old Tn. lay an 
industrial zone developed during the early 
port of this century, and consisting of 
many small wooden workshops set among 
dense Jap. houses. A few larger plants 
devoted to engineering and silk manu- 
facture lay on the S. and W. outskirts of 
the city. The city was a prosperous 
trading community having some contacts 
with the outside world, and its centre was 
spaciously planned, with lino streets and 
temples. Like other Jap. cities, 11. was 
growing rapidly before tho war ; its census 
pop. rose from 270,000 in J9I0 to 315,000 
in 1940. It remained at this figure for 
tho greater part of the war, but began to 
fall tn 1914, and at the time of the attack 
it was below 245,1)00. This fall was tho 
result of evacuation, in tho main compul- 
sory and accompanied by the systematic 
destruction of houses to form Are breaks — 
a programme to which impetus had been 
given by the great Incendiary raids on 
Tokyo and other Jap. cities in the second 
week of March 1945, and the process was 
only partly completed in H. when the 
atomic bomb foil. Tho result of tho ex- 

R loston of the bomb was catastrophic and 
i was soon followed by the dropping of a 
second atomic bomb on NogusukJ and the 
ending of the war, towards which tiio two 
bombs largely contributed. In H. the 
bomb exploded above a level expanse of 
more than 10 so. m. of wooden houses, 
destroying over 4 sq. m. first by blast and 
then by Are. The strong reinforced con- 
crete buildings which dominated tho 
centre of the city usually resisted tho blast, 
but were burnt out. The modern indus- 
trial zone outside the city, at 11 m. and 
more from the centre of damage, was 
beyond the range of severe blast. It is 
officially estimated that approximately 
80,000 persons were killed. The severity 
of the disaster (as also at Nagasaki) was 
increased by a panic flight of pop., in 
which even Ure and rescue services were 
abandoned, and which brought communal 
life virtually to a standstill. The mere 
clearance or debris and the cremation of 
the dead trapped in it had to wait a month 
for the return of the pop. Most striking 
of the blast effects was the distortion of 
all types of building as a whole, leaving 
them leaning as if after a high wind rather 
than an explosion. Many of tho reinforced 


concrete buildings at H. were of unusually 
strong design, intended to resist earth- 
quake. These, even when virtually 
under the explosion, usually suffered no 
serious structural damage excopt some 
depression of the flat roof, sometimes to 
saucer shape. As might have boon ex- 
pected from a bomb exploded at such a 
height, tho effect on underground services 
was insignificant. Similarly, roads and 
railway tracks wore unaffected. Bridges 
were displaced bat usually by very small 
amounts. For a fraction of a socoud there 
was an intense flash from tho bomb, the 
radiated heat from which soorchod objects 
fiercely and to great distances. Among 
tho resulting effects were tho roughening 
of polished granite and other stones, tho 
raising of bubbles on roof tiles, the red- 
dening of concrete, tho darkening of 
asphalt road surfaces which retained the 
‘ shadows ' of passers-by ut tho instaut of 
the explosion, and tho scorching of pninted 
and unpointed timbers, ot fabrics, and of 
tho human skin. Pngnant women who 
survived within 1000 yards of tho centre 
of damage had miscarriages ; those who 
survived up to 1 i rn. from the centre had 
miscarriages or premature lufants who 
soon died. Even substantial buildings 
were penetrated by the gamma rays from 
the explosion and guvo no protection. 
Tho ray had tho effect of passing through 
the skin without scorning at first, to affci t 
it. It Is thought that tho gamma rays 
caused the dentil of nearly everyone who 
was fully exposed to thorn up to a distance 
of half a in. from tho centre ot danger. 
People who wore directly under tho ex- 
plosion in the open had their exposed 
skin burnt so severely that it was im- 
mediately charred dark brown or block : 
those people died within nuns, or at most 
hrs. Both m H. and in Nagasaki, burin 
on exposed skin were very severo up lu 
about 1500 yds. from the centre of dam- 
age, Buildings -And walls gave complete 
protection from flashburn. There was 
strong evidence that heat radiation was a 
cause of liros in unscreened buildings, 
probably up to a distance of a m. from 
the centre of damage A number of 
reinforced concrete buildings with shut- 
tered windows escaped fire, apparently 
because the heat radiation, travelling at 
the speed of light, arrived and died away 
before tho blast, travelling only at a few 
thousand ft. a sec. blew out the shutters 
to expose tho interior. Sec The tiffed of 
the Atomic liombn at llimoshima and 
Nagasaki : lit port of the British Mission 
to Japan , H.M.S.O., 1948. aud J. Hcrshey, 
Hiroshima , 194(1. By 19 48 II. was to some 
extent rebuilt. Plans exist, on paper, for 
making the city a permanent centre of 
culture and peace. There are to bo wide 
roads, parks and tree-lined boulevards ; 
hotels in the W. stylo are to be built for 
foreign tourists, and it is hoped also to 
build a casino on ono of the nearby is. 
W hother these schemes will ever come to 
anything is in pome doubt, for there is a 
great lack of building materials and there 
are virtually no funds, and up to late 1945 
tho Jap. Gov. had granted only 60 million 
yen for the work of reconstruction. The 
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Immediate tasks then were road repair- 
ing, waterworks construction, and school 
rebuilding. 

Hirozhige (Ando Tokitaro) (1797-1858). 
Jap. landscape painter. True name 
Ando Tokitaro, he adopted the name of El. 
conformably to convention in recognition 
of his being a pupil of Toyohfro. H. was 
one of the chief members of the Ukioyo-ye 
or Popular School of Painting in Japan 
(see also Hokusai) a school which was 
especially occupied in making colour 
prints. H. and his pupils (two of whom 
adopted the name of H.) applied the pro- 
cess of colour block printing for land- 
scapes with a skill and harmony of effect 
that have only been equalled in Japan 
by Hokusai and certainly by no W. artist. 
Most of the subjects of fi. and his pupils 
were taken from the vicinity of Yedo or 
wore scenes on the old highwuy between 
Tokaido and Kioto. 

Hirpine, one of the hardy tribes be- 
longing to the country of Saninium, E. of 
Naples, Italy. In 4 n.o. they joined the 
Samnite alliance ; their chief tn. was 
ASoulanum. 

Hirsch, Maurioe, Baron de (1881-96), 
Jewish philanthropist, was by birth a Ger. 
As partner in the banking bouse of Bis- 
choil'dieim and Goldschmidt, of Brussels, 
London, and Paris, he amassed a huge 
fortune. He founded the Jewish Colon- 
isation Association, and endowed it with 
a cap. of £9.0 0,n v w U»e object of which 
wa6 to give his persecuted co-religionists 
of Russia facilities of emigration. 

Hirsohberg, (Polish, Jelenia C6ra), tn. 
1120 ft above the sca-level, 48 m. ri.E. of 
Gbrlitz (Zgorzeloc) in Silesia, Poland, 
formerly Prussia. Situated at the meet- 
ing of the Holier and Zocken rivs. t it i* 
especially noted for its beautiful sur- 
roundings. Pop. 30,900. 

Hirson, tn. on R. Oise, dept. Aisne, 
France. There are nail and glass works 
and foundries ; basket making is carried 
on. Hero on Sept. 2-3, 1911, the VI l 
CorpH of Gen. Hodges’s First Amer. Army 
crossed the Belgian border in a rapid ad- 
vance of 40 m. in 2 days. Pop. 10,100. 

Hlrtius, Aulus (c. 90-43 u.<\), Horn, 
historian, was a friend of Cicero and Co^ir, 
and the reputed author of the eighth book 
of the Gallic wuia. The narrative* of both 
the Alexandrian and bp. campaigns arc 
also usually attributed to him. The col- 
league of Podmi in the cousulute of 13, he 
was slain in the battle of Mtitina, though it 
was Antony his enemy, who met defeat. 

His Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, was 
designed originally by Sir John Van- 
brugh, and was opened as • the Queen’s ’ 
In 1705. In 1789 it was burnt down, and 
a second thoatro erected which lasted from 
1791 to 1867, when it, too, was utterly 
demolished by fire. It was in this build- 
ing, which became known as the ‘ Italian 
Opera House,* that Madame Rachel 
appeared In 1841, and here Jenny Lind 
made her d£but. The third theatre dates 
from 1872 to 1892. It was put to various 
uses ; for Moody and Sankey lured it for 
revival meetings, and it was also the 
scene of promenade concerts, Wagner’s 
operas performed by the Carl Rosa Com- 


pany, and Fr. plays with Sarah Bernhardt 
in the cast. Coquelin atrU here played 
Cyrano de Bergerae in Rostand’s play of 
that namo. The fourth theatre was 
opened in 1897 with Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree os proprietor and manager. 
Under his direction many representations 
of Shakespeare's plays were staged ; 
while excellent performances of other 
dramatic works were given. Including 
Stephen Phillips, Herod and Ulysses , and 
the Japanese play. The Darling of the 
( iods . Joseph and His Brethren appeared 
in 1913, David Copperfleld, and Shaw's 
Pygmalion with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and Tree, in 1914. The most remarkable 
run was made both during and after the 
1914-18 war by Chu-Chin-Chow (1916- 
1921 ), with Lily Brayton and Oscar Asche 
in the leading partH Other Eastern plays, 
such us Cairo , East of Suez , and Hassan , 
each ran for nearly a year. Beau Oeste 
Hint Mozart with Sacha Guitry and Yvonne 
Pnn temps as leading performers, were 
notable theatrical events of 1929. An- 
other long theatrical run was recorded by 
Noel Coward’s operette Bitter Sweet , 1929- 
1931. Later successes are The Good Com - 
pan i ons (1931); Conversation 1 ‘ieee ( 1 934), 
with Yvonne Printemps ; Balalaika (1931), 
the Lilac Domino (1944) and Brigadoon 
(1919). 

Hispaniola, see Haiti. 

Hissar (1), cap. of the dist. of H. in the 
Bokhara Region of the Ozbek S.S.R., 
Central Asia. It guards the approach to 
the fertilo valleys of the Kaftruihan and 
Surkhan. Pop. 10,000. (2) The name of 

a (list, and tn. in the Ambala div. of the 
E. Punjab, India. The dist. (5217 sq. m.), 
winch Is fed by three railways is partly 
irrigated by the W. Jumna Canal. Sandy 
lor the most part, but in rainy years pro- 
duce* good crops of barley, rice, etc. 

( * inning and cotton-weaving are carried 
on m Mansi and Sisru, besides H. Founded 
n 1356 by the Emperor Feroz Shah. 
Pop (dist.) 820,000 (tu.) 25.000. 

Hissar, Aflorim Kara, see Akhjm Kara 
HlsSAK. 

Histology, that branch of microscopic 
anatomy which deals with the intimate 
‘.tincture of the textures. ^ differentia- 
t ion of functions in the higher animals has 
led to the development of a largo number 
oi organs, each composed of various tis- 
mh'* and textures. The result of minute 
dissociations and microscopic analyses 
pnn es that the actual number of element- 
ary tissues, which are distinct in origin 
and structure, la small, though transition 
lorms arc encountered. The general 
enumeration is as follows : epithelium, or 
epithelial tissue : connective tissue (many 
t urietioy, including adipose tissue) ; carti- 
lage and its varieties ; bone or osseous 
tissue : muscular tissue, and nervous 
tissue, to which it Is usual to add the ele- 
ments suspended In the fluids of the body, 
viz. blood and lymph corpuscles. Many 
uf the organs are formed wholly of one 
form of tissue, or show but alight admix- 
ture ; other parts are much more complex 
in composition, yet in some cases their 
uniformity of structure leads to their be- 
ing described along with thd elementary 
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tissues. Examples of these are : blood 
and lymphatic vessels ; lymphatic and 
secreting glands ; serous, synovial, and 
mucous membranes ; and in tegument- 
all of which are described la detail else- 

Hliton, vil. In Cambridgesliiro, England, 
4 t m. from Cambridge. Noted for jam 
making. Pop. 1(100. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, The, 
royal commission which began to sit in 
I8(i0. Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy (1804- 
1878) was influential in obtaining its 
appointment, as he felt keeuly the desir- 
ability of some systematic investigation 
into the collections of valuable MSS. 
which at present are dispersed up and 
down the country in tho libraries of 
colleges, corporations, and private Indi- 
viduals. Under the auspices of this com- 
mission many records and appendices 
have been issued, twelve of which deal 
with the sixteenth-century MSS. in the 
possession of Lord Salisbury at Hatfield 
House. This research is valuable in 
giving to students what would otherwise 
lie hidden for all time or. aw has often hap- 
pened, And a foroign purchaser. Similar 
bodies have been founded abroad since 


the appointment of the H.M.C. 

Complementary to tho work of this 
Commission is that of the Brit. Records 
Association, which is especially concerned 
with the principles to be followed in 
deciding whether to keep or destroy 
modern records. A very largo proportion 
of the historical documents proservod in 
this country are or have been records or 
archives, i.e., documents accumulated in 
the course of organised business, social 
activity, or domestic affairs by a natural 
process of growth, or in other words not 
consciously collected, and it is thi<* natural 
process of growth that gives such docu- 
ments their value as evidence of contem- 
porary facts. It is said that survivals 
of accumulations of this kind are more 
numerous in England than in any other 
country. Such are. e.ff., co. sessions 
record'*, anet. endowments, and the like. 
It la obvious that through ignorance there 
is some danger of the destruction or dis- 
persal of these records or archives, a 
danger supplemented by their increasing 
value in the sale room. The generally 
accepted classification of Eng. archives 
divides them into public, central and 
local ; semi-public ; private ; and eccles. 
The control of theso archives has, however, 
never been centralised in England as it 
has in most of the greater European 
countries. The Public Record Office 
brought together, or arranged to bring 
together, under one authority the archives 
of nearly all divs. and depts. of central 

S v. ; but it ostab. no relation between 
is authority and tbe local, private and 
eccles. custodians or owners. Nor, gener- 
ally speaking, has any Act estab. any 
inter-relations between these other author- 
ities and Individuals. Tho State has in 
fact Intervened sporadically in regard to 
all the above classified categories of 
archives, but such intervention in other 
fields, notably that of Historical Monu- 
ments, has been wider and more definite. 


Tho present Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments was set up in 1908 
nml lias been at work over since ; blit in 
its first report (1910) it directed attention 
to the necessity for an executive authority, 
and this was set up by legislation In 1913 
In the shape of un Inspectorate forming 
part of the Office of Works. See f*ro- 
ceedinq* of the tiritish Records Association. 

Historiographer, writer of history. The 
title has sometimes been given as a mark 
of linnour by European courts to various 
learned historians. Thus Racine was H. 
to Louis XIV., Voltuiro to Louis XV. 
The post of King's II. in Scotland was 
revived In the eighteenth century and still 
exists. 

History, term briefly doflncd os the story 
of the past. The meaning of tho Gk. 
word iVroaa, from which it is derived, is 
* that which we come to know as the result 
of an enquiry/ H is not thcreforo to be 
limited to a simple record of what is 
known or believed to lmve occurred. H. Is 
more properly concerned to examine, 
anulvse, and explain past events, parti- 
cularly in human affairs, und in the words 
of R. G. Collingwood 1 to tell man what 
man is by telling him what man lias done/ 
The oral traditions of primitive peoples 
w inch are obscured by mists of legend and 
of miracle are not so much II. as the 
sources of H. The written records of more 
advanced peoples may similarly be but 
the materials of H . The auct . Egyptians, 
tho Assyrians, and tho Chinese possessed 
evtensivo records, but they were never 
analysed or explained or assimilated into a 
connected narrative; records they remain. 
It is with the (iks. of the fifth century 
ii.e. that H. begins. They developed 
a reasoned approueh to tho past, com- 
bined with an ability to analyse the 
causes, examine the effects, and from 
tho result build up an account of past 
events. Herodotus gavo his work tho 
title of 1 a hisTWry/ meaning an investiga- 
tion or enquiry. It is the use of this word 
and Its implications that makes Herodotus 
the father of H. He not only recounted 
the conflict between Greece and Persia but 
sot out his interpretation of that conflict as 
a struggle between oriental autocracy and 
hellemsUc constitutionalism. Similarly, 
Thucydides in his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war not only described the course of 
tho war but gave an account of the under- 
lylng causes. 

Since therefore H. Is concerned to 
analyse and explain as well as to de- 
scribe the events of the past, it is im- 
possible for it not to be coloured by the 
personality and mind of the historian. 
Again, only tho earliest historians could 
attempt to record and discuss all the 
events of which they had knowledge. A 
Inter historian must necessarily select 
those events which he regards as memor- 
able, and tho selection which he makes 
must be a matter of personal judgment. 
The most clear-sighted historian will make 
allowance for his personal prejudices in 
his writing of bistorts but ho will also be 
the first to admit that H. oannot he en- 
tirely free from bias. The standard of 
I values which the historian applies to his 
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study of the past is determined by the 
general social, philosophical, religious, and 
economic ideas of his age, either because 
he is in accord with the predominant 
thought of his time or because ho is in 
rovolt against it. Thus, the history of 
the Jewish people in the books oi the O.T. 
became primarily an account of the way 
of God with the world, while to the Marx- 
ist historian the storj of the growth of 
human thought and behaviour is primarily 
the story of the influence and cftcct upon 
mau of his economic environment. Jf. 
needs to bo, as indeed It is, re-written 
from time to time and past events re- 
valued in tho light of fresh developments 
and new ideas. In addition, advances in 
other branches of knowledge bring to the 
historian new meuns of discovering the 
facts of the past and suggest to him new 
methods of handling his sources. The 
modern historian of anct. Britain has, for 
Instance, been assisted in his knowledge of 
his subject by the hold-work of the archie- 
ologists and, more recently still, by tho 
development ot aerial photography, radio- 
graphy, nud pollen-anal > sis which have 
brought to light new facts about ain't, 
settlements. In the nineteenth century 
the progress of tho physical sciences and 
tho development of the soientilio method 
prompted the historian to use new and 
more critical methods of handling and 
classify ing h*-' m rial. Lastly, mention 
may lie made ot the influence on the 
historian of the general educational and 
social htaiidards of tho civilisation in 
which he lives. Ho is influenced in tho 
stylo as well as in tho subject matter of 
his work by tho bocioty for which he 
writes. In a society tn which all classes 
are literate, tho historian is likely to he 
influenced in the presentation of his 
material by the wide range of his potential 
readers. 

For the modern European world the 
Gk. and Horn, historians stand as the 
great originals. Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, Livy und Tacitus regatded II. as 
both a science and an art. In writing 
down tho results of their studies the> 
accepted literary and artistic standards, 
but they were at pains to collect the facts 
and submit them to analysis. To tho Gk<. 
in particular H. had a doflnito value in 
that it led to the formation of right 
opinion which in their view was as neces- 
sary for tho conduct or lifo as scientific 
knowledge. At the same time they did 
not develop in their historical thinking 
any conception ot an ultimate goal of 
human society. They were conscious 
of continual change in human life but not 
of any agelong tradition moulding It. 
The theory of II. which they developed 
was consequently one of recurring cycles. 

With the rise of (Jhrisbiaiiity as the 
dominating theory of life the theory of II. 
and tho writing of it changed. By tho 
fifth century a.d. the W. Empire was over- 
run by the barbarians, and Home Itself 
had been socked. Mueh of pagan 
literature and learning was lost, and what 
was still known was rogardod with hos- 
tility. Human history came to be seen 
as a series of events essentially comii- 

E.E. 7 


tionod by divine intervention and revela- 
tion which could ultimately guide man- 
kind to a definite and desirable goal. 
r l'li Is interpretation of H. was first outlined 
in tit. Augustine's City of God , and from 
the Uftli to the lifteenth century it con- 
tinued to l>e generally accepted, it gave 
a unity to H. since it presented all signifi- 
cant events as the effect of a single cause — 
t ho Will of God. Since the * city of God * 
would ultimately triumph and might 
indeed como suddenly upon the world, 
what happened to the world meanwhile 
was of minor importance. Mainly be- 
cause so few others were literate, monks 
were the chief (though not tho only) 
historians of tho Dark and Early Middle 
Age^. and the bulk of their works consisted 
of chronological notes (e.g. the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle , and the works of tho 
Venerable Bede and Matthew Paris) 
while n few educated observers like Frois- 
sart left descriptions of local contempor- 
ary events. 

With tho Renaissance there was a return 
to the humanistic view of II. based on 
that of the ancts. Again it beeume a 
function of the historian to study and 
interpret human actions and human 
thought. H. after the Grteco-Kom. model 
.tgaiu became concerned with material 
values and with instruction in the art of 
politics and practical life. Machiavelil set 
himself to understand human actions, to 
study political history, and to explain to 
the Its. why things had happened as they 
did. From Italy the new approach to 
lrirning spread to other countries. It. 
tii'toiians, often at the invitation of the 
rulers of the new nationalist states — 
states which were in part the result of the 
revival of tho later Horn, conception of 
sovereignty (absolute military monarchy 
or * (Jtesar taoism * — Mommsen) — intro- 
duced the new idea of H. to European 
courts. Polydore Vergil of Frhano was 
commissioned by Henry VIT. to write the 
history of England, a task w Inch was com- 
pleted In 1333 and presented to Henry 
VJ II. At the same tune, the discovery 
of America and the formulation of the 
basic principles of experimental scientific 
method played a part in encouraging an 
Interest in II. While less and less could 
I m‘ taken for granted in a world wliich had 
lilt the Impact of the new discoveries, the 
beginnings of science suggested new criti- 
cal methods of approa< hlng the past. 
Thus Wm. Camden in his work on the 
topography and archaeology of Britain re- 
constructed the past from data in much 
the same manner as the natural scientists 
ot the time were using data as the basis of 
their scientific theories. 

The reaction away from tbo medieval 
view of tho nature and history of man 
w,is virtually complete in tho eighteenth 
century. 

Humo and Voltaire established the belief 
th.it human lifo bad been in the main 
a matter of blind and Irrational forces but 
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yet was capable of being converted Into 
something rational. To them the Middle 
Ages were a period of barbarism. They 
consequently had little Interest in any but 
the modern period and for this reason did 
little to improve the methods of historical 
research. Hume's History of Englami is 
slight and sketchy in its account of any 
period earlier than the Tudors, and Vol- 
taire expressed the view that there was 
no reliable historical knowledge of events 
earlier than the sixteenth century. To 
Gibbon also the motive force of U. lay in 
human irrationality, and in The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire he wrote the 
story of what he himself described as the 
triumph of religion and barbarism. In 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
however, greater emphasis was laid upon 
the idea that mankind was capable of a 
rational life, and a more scientific study 
was made of the advance of H. from bar- 
barism towards reason and enlightenment. 
Turgot drew a distinction between natural 
phenomena, which remain the same for 
ever, and human society, where knowlodgo 
is acquired and experience transmitted. 
In this view the H. of mankind, despite 
periods of disturbance, is one of continual 
advancement. Condorcet also set out to 
show * the successive changes in human 
society, the influence which each inbtant 
exerts on the succeeding instant, and thus 
in the successive modifications, the ad- 
vance of the human speclos towards truth 
and happiness.’ 

The Fr. Revolution broke rudely upon 
the idea of progress. As a reaction from 
the excesses of the Revolution a new 
interest was taken in the Middle Ages ; 
there was a sense of glamour in far-off 
times by contrast with the doubt and dis- 
turbance of tbo present. This historical 
interest was linked with the Romantic 
movement in literature in which it found 
its chief expression. It showed itself in 
historical scholarship, however, mainly in 
the work of the Gor. historians of the time, 
among them Mommsen, men who hrst 
directed their attention to the study of 
classical texts and anct. inscriptions but 
later extended their range to include the 
Middle Ages. In Germany the Impulse to 
study medieval H. came from outside 
academic circles and was due in part to 
political motives : the medieval empire 
had been the archetype of tier, unity and 
what Germany had once achieved she 
might, it was argued, achieve again. The 
critical methods of the Ger. historians in 
the examination and analysis of their 
sources and the solid basis oi their scholar- 
ship had a great influence on the work of 
historians in other countries. In England 
up to the middle of the eighteenth century 
H. had been mainly regarded as a special- 
ised branch of literature, and the greatest 
names of that time, for instance Macaulay 
and Carlyle, were those of men who were 
writers and men of affairs as much as they 
were historians. By the eighteen -seven- 
ties, however, Eng. historians were 
following the method adopted by the 
Gers. and were becoming increasingly 
adentiflo In their assessment of historical 
evidence. Tills tendeuoy was furthered 


by the growing importance of H. as a 
subject of uuiv. study, and the historical 
writers of the time were more akin to tho 
professional or * professorial 1 historians 
of the twentieth century than to their 
predecessors, Stubbs, for instance wrote 
for scholars and students, and Mait- 
land's work on the history of law and 
institutions In England, despite the bril- 
liance and lucidity of bis stylo, is mainly a 
technical study which is not always easy 
for the layman to follow. At this period 
a number of societies were founded for 
the editing and pub. of anct. legal and 
historical documents. In 1887 Maitland 
founded tho Selden Society for tho pub. 
of anct. logoi records and himself ed. sev. 
of its pubs. As the sources of H. came to 
be more and more explored and knowledge 
was amassed, research tended to concen- 
trate on various detailed aspects with the 
background of which only the expert 
could bo familiar. H. was in fact In 
danger of becoming a purely technical 
subject, and the wider function of the 
historian in interpreting the past to the 
present tended to be forgotten. Already, 
however, a note of revolt against the con- 
ception of H. as being concerned only with 
polities and constitutions hod been 
sounded by Carlylo : ‘ the thing I want to 
seo,’ he wrote, * is not Red-Rook lists and 
Court Calendars and Parliamentary Regis- 
ters, but the Life of Man in England : 
what men did, thought, suffered, enjoyed 
. . Tho very title of Johu Richard 
Green’s {Short History of the English 
People is, again, indicative of a wider, 
inoro human approach to II. His work 
was the result of an awakening social con- 
science. Arnold Toynbee's Lectures on 
the industrial Revolution reflect a similar 
impulse and were written under tho In- 
fluence of a new and wider conception 
of social justice. The influence of Karl 
Marx tended i« tho same direction. To 
Marx, l£. was basically a story of the 
struggle between social classes created by 
the methods of production in use at any 
given time. In his view tho economic 
structure of society is the real basis on 
which rested the legal and political super- 
structure. Relatively few historians have 
accepted tho Marxian thesis that eoonomio 
Instory is the clue to all II., but tho influ- 
ence of Marx stimulated an Interest in the 
economic and social approach to H. 

In recent years historians, while shed- 
ding nothing of tho tradition of sound 
scholarship and careful research inherited 
from tho later nineteenth century, have 
combined these qualities with a deter- 
mination to examino the wider aspects of 
11. Among many modern scholars. Prof. 

G. M. Trevelyan may be quoted os one 
who holds the view that H. is both a 
science and an art, that while the dis- 
covery of historical facts should be scien- 
tific in method the exposition of them for 
the reader should partake of the nature of 
art, ' the art of written words, commonly 
called literature.’ Trevelyan too Is among 
those who have embodied their learning 
in general works of interest to the non- 
specialist reader as well as to tho specialist. 

H. becomes an aid In the philosophical 
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Interpretation of human life, apd In 
this connection mention roust be made 
of the groat comparative study of civil- 
isations which has been undertaken 
b^r FJrof, Arnold Toynbee in his Study o f 

See 11. Ooce, The Theory and History 
of Historiography (Eng. trails.), 1921 ; 
J. W. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians , 
1929 ; V. G. Childe, Man makes Himself , 
1936 and History , 1947, A. Toynbee, A 
Study of History , 1936 ; E. Jfi. Kellet, 
Aspects of History , 1938 ; J. W. Thomp- 
son, A FI i story of Historical Writing, 1 9 12 ; 
G. M. Trevelyan, History and the Header, 
1915 ; It. O. Collingwood, The Idea of 
History , 1946 ; K. B. Smellie, Why we read 
History , 1947. 

Hit (anct. Is), tn. of Iraq, on the r. b. of 
the Euphrates, 100 m. W.n.W. of Bagdad. 
Camel posts start from here for Damascus, 
and the Euphrates is navigable up to this 
point. There are famous anct. bitumen 
and naphtha pits. Pop. 5000. 

Hitchcock, Edward (1793-1864). Amor, 
geologist, began life as a congregationalist 
minister in Conway, Massachusetts, but 
In 1825 accepted the chair of chemistry in 
Amherst College — a post which hud been 
offered him largely because of his Geology 
of (he Connecticut Valley (1824). In 1841 
he pub. the third and final rcpoit of his 
indefatigable researches into the geology 
and minerHog, jf Massachusetts. In 
1844 he became piesident of his old college 
where he taught natural theology, 
besides his chosen science. An assiduous 
contributor to scientific journals, H. strove 
to popularise bis subject, and also pub. in 
1851 The Religion of Geology. 

Hitobendon, see IIcaiiENDE.v. 

Hitohin, mrkt. tn. of Hertfordshire, 
England, on the R. Iliz, 32 m. N.N.W. of 
London. The chief trade is in corn, inalt, 
and flour, while lavender and peppermint 
are grown and their oils distilled. Uirton 
College (Cambridge) was originally estab. 
here ; St. Mary’s church Is the biggest 
church in Hertfordshire. It stands on a 
Norman foundation and has in Its fabric 
Horn hrioks, a massive buttressed tower, 
and a thirteenth century doorway. If. 
has associations with famous men. Hero 
at Church IIouhc, once a school, Eugene 
Aram w r as a master. George Chapman 
dramatist, poet, and translator of Homer 
was bom at Tilchouse Street. In the 
Baptist Church in the same street is a 
chair John Bunyan gave the minister in 
his day. Sir llenry Hawkins (late Lord 
Brampton), w'ho as a criminal judge has 
had few equals, was born at The Grange 
to 1817. Sir Henry Bessemer, inventor 
of the steel process which bears his name, 
was born in 1813 at Charlton nearby. 
Pop. 14,900. See U. Illne, The History of 
Hiiehin, 1927-29, and Hitchin Worthies , 
1932. 

Hitler, Adolf (1889-1915), Ger. dictator, 
d. at Braunau-am-Inn, Austria, his parents 
being of Bavarian and, perhaps, Bohemian, 
peasant origin. His father was a Customs 
officer in the Austrian service, who till 
late In life was known os Schlcklgruber 
(Austrian peasants have two names, a 


I lausname and a Schreibname and the 
change from one to tho other la evidence 
of the sale or cession of property rights to 
a new owner) and who married three 
times, Adolf being the only son of his 
third wife. Adolf went to the host school 
available and was intended for the civil 
sor\ice, but the boy was interested only 
m drawing and architecture. His father 
dying, however, in 1902, left no resources 
for Adolf’s continued education, and for 
some years he lived a life of hardship. 



W it li Ms mother ho went to Vienna hoping 
1<> become an arebiter t . but had to earn 
)ih living as assUtanl to a house-painter 
.mil by selling indiilcrent sketches. After 
1 few years’ miserable v violence in Vienna 
lie left in 1912 to settle m Muuich. These 
y i IPs of penury and even mendicancy 
were formative of both his philosophy of 
life and of his character, vague Nordic 
c pit s mingled m his mind with ideas of the 
‘ elevating ' influence of war and with less 
uiatlonal dreams of Ger. national unity ; 
mid in the attempt, later, to realise these 
dreams he proved himself the successor 
of Bismarck. He completed Bismarck’s 
w ork because, having himself a singularly 
foiceful and scn*Jtne personality, he was 
exposed to and icspouded to <ul the in- 
fluences that were moulding Germany’s 
character and destinies In the first 
three aeeedes of this century. In the 
period of his ext nunc* obscurity between 
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1904*13 he imbibed the pan-Germanism who has not road this strange rambling 
of Georg von Sohoenerer, who indeed In- one-thousand page autobiography, phll- 
spirod H/s strange views in Mein Kampf , osophy and programme, with its prolixity 
and he studied the tenets of Earl Marx and bombast, its candour, its peasant 
and Engels only to reject them. Even shrewdness, its fanaticism. Meanwhile 
thus early he conceived a violent antipathy his party disintegrated. Released under 
to the Slav Influence In the Dual Monarchy an amnesty in 1925 he set to work inl- 
and an equally violent anti-Semitism. mediately to rebuild the party organiza- 
When the First World War opened he tion, though for some time Strasser, 
first volunteered for service with the creator of tno Nazi party in N. Germany, 
Austrian forces but was rejected for was more Influential than U. In the party 
physical unfitness. He then Joined a ranks, whose strength in the Reionstog 
Bavarian reserve regiment. He fought was only twelve. H., however, gradually 
in the trenches, acted as despatch rider, recovered the ground he had lost since 
reached the rank of gefreiter or lance- the abortive putsch. Bv 1 930 he was the 
corporal, won the Iron Cross, was wounded undisputed head of a considerable party, 
m the Somme Battle, 191 fi, and was badly Funds were Increasingly flowing in from 
gassed in 1918. He lay blinded and help- the big Industrialists, who saw In National 
less in hospital through the months of the Socialism (q.v.) their best safeguard 
revolution and the Armistice. It would against Communism. * Nationalism * grad- 
have needed a man of much greater ually superseded ' Socialism * in the party 
equipoise not to be carried away by the programme, though its language was 
legend of Germany’s * stab In the back,* *till wildly revolutionary, 
and ho convinced himself that Germany When the world economic crisis camo 
had been defeated through tho treacherous in 1930 H.’s party exploited the dls- 
and enfeebling influence of the Marxist illusioncd and discontented masses as well 
socialists. Back in Bavaria while attend- iudeed as the more solid elements, who 
ing and, later, conducting, courses de- saw their standard of living threatened 
signed to keep ex -servicemen away from by the crisis • aud In the next election, 
Bolshevism, he came under the influence ofter Briming (q.v.) hod dissolved the re- 
of Gottfried Feder, the Intellectual father calcitrant Reichstag, H.’s party won 107 
of the Nazi movement. It was at this seats. Shortly after this he stood against 
time that he began his political career, von Hindenburg in the presidential 
He became the seventh member of an election and In the first ballot he barely 
insignificant political group In Munich, succeeded In preventing von Hindenburg 
the 4 Germau Workers' Party/ and, from securing the necessary absolute 
equipped with a few definite ideas and a majority. Beaten in the second ballot H. 
clear insight into tho value of the arts of uas, nevertheless, now a political power 
propaganda, he soon distinguished him- to bo reckoned with. In a rapidly deter- 
self by his gift of popular oratory, lor.iting political situation Chancellor 
Through hi* friends, Capt. Roehm, a staff Briming felt compelled to govern by decree 
officer of Munich, and Gen. von Epp, ho and, though liberal in outlook, his regime 
maintained close contacts with the Rnrhs- paved tho way to dictatorship. But in 
wehr, which were to stand him in good M.iv 1932, ho fell, niter securing the re- 
stead. In 1921 he ousted Droxler, tho (lection of von Hindenburg as president 
founder, and himself became leader of tho and dissolving H/s. Brown Arm v. But 
party, which now Htyled itself the though H regarded himself as heir to the 
• National Socialist German Workers* < hancellorshlp, he was now baulked by 
Party / its programme being H ’s national- the covert resistance of the old Right wing 
1st and anti-Marxist creed. Differing ngimc, with its backing of industrialists 
from Rochin as to tho function of tho and Junkers. When \on Papen became 
nowlv-crcated Sturm Jbtnlung troops Chancellor, H. remanu d aloof. Von 
( 4 Brownshirts *) H. organised a special Papen dissolved the Reichstag but tho 
detachment to be his own political execu- Nazi partv doubled its strength and they 
tive. This was the origin of tho Schuts and tho Communists seemed to be sweep- 
Staffel (S.S.) or Blackshirts formally mg the country. H. was now at the head 
estab. in 1926 in imitation of Mussolini’s of the biggest single party. When, how- 
organization Through Roehin H secured ever, von Hindenburg intimated that he 
the tacit approval of tho local high com- would not tolerate 11. as Chancellor, 
mand, together with financial resources, though bo would admit national socialists 
Thus encouraged he made his first at- in a coalition gov., tho Na/is launched a 
tempt, in allianco with Roehrr, Ludon- violent cauipaigh of opposition inside and 
dorff and Goenng, to seize power, in the outside patliament. Von Papen took up 
notorious putsch in Munich of Nov. 9. the rhallcngo and again dissolved tho 
1923, the intention being to make Ludon- Reichstag and stopped many of H/s 
dorff Dictator. Two 'days later he was financial sources. In the next election 
arrested and with others, including tho Nazis lost a million votes. Then, 
Ludepdorff, tried for treason. The however, having been superseded by 
Reichswehr intervened behind the scenes Schleicher, who was Also manoeuvring for 
to stifle tbe military connection with the the support of the moderate national 
reactionaries, but II. was sentenced to socialists led by Strasser, von Papen 
five years’ imprisonment and Incarcerated veered round, released the subsidies from 
in the fortress of Landsborg tm Lech, the industrialists to H/s coffers, and 
Here he worked on the final draft of Mein induced von Hindenburg to aocept H. as 
Kampf (q.v,) with tho aid of his friend Chancellor of a gov. In which there would 
Rudolf Hess. No-one can understand H. be only three National Socialists. 
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Thus In January, 1933, began the period 
of the Third Reioh. By the end of that 
year the one-man Party had become the 
one-Party State. In the elections It was 
only by the support of the other Right 
parties that the Nazis had won a majority 
vote. Terrorism and brutality, however, 
estab. H. In an unassailable position. 
Opponents disappeared by assassination 
or Into concentration camps (see Bucttkv- 
wai.d). The conservatives were shonld- 
ered aside, though II. was astute enough 
not to offend any powerful Interest. When 
some of hi« followers, wearied of Soclallst- 
and Jow-baltlng, murmured against the 
dropping of the 4 Socialist * and Radical 
elements of the Party programme, II. 
suddenly struck down any and all of the 
leaders, Nazis or reactionaries, likely to 
give trouble, the chief victims being 
Strasser, Rochm, and Schleicher and his 
wlfo. This was the Infamous 4 purge 4 of 
June 30, 1934, In which a hundred 
National Socialists were murdered. All 
powor now passed to the National Socialist 
executive, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, meant H. hinibclf. The true 
reason for this purge may never he pre- 
cisely known, but It Is generally believed 
that Roohm aimed at getting the Relehs- 
wchr embodied In Ills Sturm Abteiluun 
organization, which H of course resisted 
Soon afterwards Hlndenbnrg died and 11. 
was declared his successor ; but he 
abjured the Nile cf ReichsprAsident In 
favour of Fuehrer and Kanzlcr. Thus the 
mendicant adventurer of Munich now 
became the master of Germany. 

Suio of his position In Germany bv 
ruthless terrorism. II now began Ms long 
campaign to i e-tore Ger. power in Europe, 
heralding his ndxent to power by a series 
of increasingly grave breaches of treaty 
obligations and by flouting European 
opinion. The ttrst need was to rearm 
Germany which was done secretly at first 
and then ever more flagrantly. But 
hefore launching his attack on the Ver- 
sailles Treaty he awaited the plebiscite on 
the Saar In Tan 193>. The result, partly 
Influenced by terrorism, was an over- 
whelming majority for retroeessiou to 
Germany. In March he denounced the 
military clauses of the Treaty and Intro- 
duced conscription for the Relehswohr 
A year later he boldlv risked marching his 
forces Into the demilitarised Rhineland 
zone, at the same time denouueiug the 
treaty of Locarno (q.v.), which, ho claimed, 
had boon abrogated by the Franco-Soviet 
Alliance. This, coupled with couserip- 
tion, transformed the military situation, 
for at one blow It deprived the W. Powers 
of their strongest weapon, freedom of 
entry Into Germany. Thenceforward II. 
could hope to resist an attack on his W. 
front with one arm while the other was 
free to threaten the E. In J uly. when the 
civil wrar In Spain broke out, II. seized the 
opportunity to test his army and air force 
on tho side of Franco. And once again 
the democracies hold off and weakened, 
while Germany waxed In strength and II. 
In defiant confidence, oomformably with 
doctrines contemptuously expounded In 
Mein Kampf. H. now pursued his tech- 


nique of deliberately lying so as to lull 
future victims Into a sense of false security 
while batching his aggressive schemes. 
Yet (n all candour he himself had averred 
that the bigger the lie the better the 
chance of its being believed. The re- 
militarisation of the Rhineland was 
followed by two years of the most active 
Ger. military preparations coupled with 
an economic reorientation aiming at 
autarky. Events abroad in 1 936-37 , such 
as the League's Ignominious failure to 
cheek Mussolini's Abyssinian adventure, 
increased the nervous tension in Europe, 
and went far to strengthen H.'s position. 
Mussolini was drawn into the orbit of 
H.’s machinations and intrigues, and their 
collaboration found expression, in Sept. 
1937, Id the Rome-BerUn Axis (see Axis) 
a diplomatic coup whereby H. gained an 
allv at tho expense of the Powers of the 
Versailles Diktat whose moral influence 
had well nigh vanished in a welter of 
appeasement. 

Tho end of 1937 saw Germany's course 
set for an expansionist foreign policy 
wind] for two years won spectacular 
successes. Austria was seized without a 
tight, a country which even Bismarck had 
shrunk from touching. H. had acquired 
Austila by tlie fiimple process of manipu- 
lating an abrupt crisis in Austro-Gcr. 
relations and then sending the Ger. armv 
<iuo«s the frontier and forcibly Incor- 
porating Austria In the Reich. Musso- 
lini despite his apprehensions was too 
cowed to make a counteracting move. 
But the great test of this policy came with 
tho campaign for the liberation of the 
^urletonland ; for this was an attack on 
a sovereign State bound by Treaty with 
the \Y\ Powers and by ethnic ties with 
Russia (sre further under Czechoslo- 
vyivIa). But H. had gauged to a nicety 
the underiving realities of the immediate 
political situation. Enough for him that 
tho govs, in the W. were not then prepared 
to fight. Then followed the humiliating 
pact of Munich O/.v.) and II. now seemed 
in the eyes of the average Ger., not only 
to he tho preserver of peace but a consum- 
mate statesman, outrivalllng all his pre- 
decessors in extending the Reich frontiers. 
No doubt each successive seizure enhanced 
the feeling of resentment w the VV. as 
much as it enhanced H 's prestige in the 
Reich. Yet his occupation of Prague was 
his first had blunder owing to Its effect on 
Kilt, foreign policy and on Mr. Chamber- 
lain. It In fact led to the Brit, guarantee 
to Poland and nil that that was to imply 
in the ensuing seven years. A general 
European war was xn fact only narrowly 
,i\erted during the Sudetenland crisis. 
At the Nazi Partv rally at Nuremberg H. 
appeared as the avowed champion of tho 
Midetio Gera. With the Relehswohr 
mobilised and his W. front fortified by the 
Siegfried Line, confronted by potential 
adversaries who w'cre all militarily un- 
prepared and divided geographically and 
ideologically from each other, H. was then 
in a position to dictate terms. Thus 
within less than a year he had added ten 
million Ctors. to the Third Reich, broken 
the one formidable bastion to Ger. 
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expansion S.-E. and made himself the 
most powerful dictator in Europe slnco 
Napoleon I. In the talks with Mr. 
Chamberlain at Berchtcagaden and Godcs- 
berjr he had reiterated his stock phrase 
used after the rape of Austria — that he 
had no more territorial cluims to make. 
Tet soon afterwards he was invading and 
overrunning, not merely the Ger. in- 
habited regions of Bohemia, but the whole 
of Czechoslovakia, and then himself went 
to rrague to proclaim yet another blood- 
less victory, while at the samo time he 
announced nis annexation of Mcmel In 
violation of the Versailles Treaty. 

Poland was the next victim marked out 
for H’s hatred and aggression. He wm 
now claiming tho retrocession of Danzig 
and demanding the Polish corridor (rj.r.) 
and, in response to Poland’s appeal, 
Britain and France at once guaranteed 
Polish independence. II. was shaken by 
this development, more particularly when 
the two W. Powers began negotiations 
with Moscow. For if he now precipitated 
war It would be to rouse tho haunting 
spectre of a war on two fronts. But 
rather than abandon his cherished 
designs on Danzig and llio corridor ho 
preferred to swallow all that he had pre- 
viously said in eon dein nation of the 
Bolshevist regime and proposed the non- 
aggression pact with Russia to which 
Stalin agreed on August 23. With the 
removal of any probability of Soviet 
assistance to the W. Powers tho way wa* 
dear for H.'s blitzkrieg on Poland. He 
went himself to superintend the slaughter 
and strutted among the ruins of Warsaw, 
which were festooned for the occasion. 

The first weeks of the Second World 
War, Involving tho callous conquest of 
Poland, illustrated H.’s cynical (lotion of 
a defensive war against ‘ encirclement * 
or, in his own phrase, a state of neither 
war nor peace, ft convenient fiction which 
left him with the initiative botli on the 
battlefield and in the sphere of diplomacy. 
Had they but taken literally the crude 
assumptions in *Jfem Knmpf his enemies 
would sooner huvo understood tho full 
implications of his methods, bis policy of 
attack from within or of corrupting a 
nation from within and of repeating the 
process with ono nation after another, 
while his opponents continued to rely on 
Hie fate security of an outmoded diplo- 
macy. After tho immolation of Poland, 
T{., speaking in the Hcichstng on Oct. 0. In 
a remarkable rhetorical outburst, made his 
‘ la*»t offer * to the Allies. But as a plea 
for peace it suffered from tho now univer- 
sal realization that his word could in no 
ciicum stances be trusted. A month later 
he ©poke at Munich in the BurgerbrAu beer 
collar on the anniversary of tho 1923 
puiarh, announcing that ho had ordered 
Gocring to prepare for a five years’ war. 
He left tl- beer cellar somewhat abruptly 
ami soon afterwards there was an ex- 
plosion in w hich a number of persons wore 
killed. Though it was averred by Ger. 


iropagandiats that the attempt was 
ngfaieered by foreign agents, it was 
generally believed that H. harl departed 
arly in the knowledge that it would occur. 


In his Now Tear address in 1040 he de- 
clared that he was fighting for a * New 
Order * (q .r.) in Europe, and in March he 
met Mussolini on the Brenner, a prelude 
to the invasion of Norway and Denmark 
and the overrunning of tho Low Countries 
and France. 

The disastrous events of spring and 
summer, 1940, culminating In the dis- 
graceful armistice with I¥taiii b/.r.) only 
confirmed the average Ger. belief in H/s 
genius. Following these conquests tho 
natural littleness of H. revenlingly asserted 
itself in the resurrection of the armistice 
coach of Compi^gno of 191ft for the armis- 
tice of 1940. But although the /flite- 
krieg had won remarkable successes it had 
fulled, owing to the obtusencss of the in- 
comprehensible Brit., to bring victory. 
After the Battle of Britain (#/.r.) had been 
in progress for some time H. began to 
realise that Britain could not bo con- 
quered from the air and, having met 
Mussolini at tho Brenner and again in 
Florence to concert further measures 
against her, ho also met Franco, in Spain, 
probahly with the object of Inducing him 
to co-operate in tho blockade of Britain. 
H.’s thoughts, indeed, turned increasingly 
on U-boat warfare. In bln Now Year’s 
proclamation to tho Helehswehr in 1941, 
he promised victory over Britain that year 
and the destruction of every nation which 
‘ate of domocrary.* IIo continued to 
repose confidence in submarine warfare 
and sought to fix on Mr. Churchill's 
shoulders tho responsibility for unre- 
stricted or indiscriminate bombing. In 
the spring of 1941 he attacked Yugoslavia 
and Greece and went to join Ids adv anting 
armies there, while continuing to belabour 
Britain with bis bombers and striking 
under water at her seaborne supplies. H. 
knew that only successful invasion could 
bring Britain to her knees. But both II. 
and his militq^y experts feared to make 
the effort, mid as on alternative II. in 
1911 planned to attack the empire at its 
Acldlles-heei in tho Middle 10. This plan, 
however, depended for its success on 
the neutrality of Russia and, not being 
Ruro of this, If. and his advisers decided 
to combine tho attack on Egypt with 
an invasion of Russia itself. Just pre- 
viously (June 3, 1941) be again mot 
Mussolini at tho Brenner, ostensibly to 
set in motion ft European peace. Three 
weeks later ho doffed tho mask and, 
breathing anathema on tho Soviet gov. as 
tho 4 Jewish -Bolshevist clique, * launched 
his legions against the hated Slavs of 
Russia — a piece of bluff and treoohery 
which he hod revolved for many years, 
having in fact imported his wherno to 
Dr. Rauschnig in 1934. This fatal 
detidon revealed the essential weakness 
under lv lug all H.'s \Vfllpolitik, and it is 
probable that ho <tnok it against the 
opposition of othdr Nazi leaders and 
against the advice of many members of 
tho Ger. General BtdiT. But in Juno 1941 
ho had taken tho nlungo for good or 111. 
Thenceforward lie strove to divide Russia 
from the W. Allies by harping eternally on 
Germany's antl-BdMiovlk crusade (see 
also Anti-OomintbJhn Pact) and even 
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sent Hess to England on the amazing 
mission of winning over Britain to a 
crusade which, had It by any conceivable 
mischance succeeded, would have out- 
Munlched Munich. It Is, of course, 
possible that Hess flew over on bis own 
Initiative, but this Js Improbable except 
on the extreme supposition that Hess, 
alone of the leading Nazis, was uttorlv 
opposed to the Russian venture and hoped 
somehow, to thwart it through British 
action. 

The Oor. campaigns in the Balkans and 
the Mediterranean were brilliant in con- 
ception and execution but Brit. Inter- 
vention in Greece and Brit, resistance in 
Crete and Lihva delayed II. 's time-table, 
probably fatallv, and, as the summer of 
1941 wore on It was becoming obvious 
that Gor. optimism had outrun itself. For 
some time H was silent, but on Oct. 4 , at 
a moetlng of the Winter Help Campaign, 
ho announced a * gigantic operation * 
which wonld bring about tho defeat of 
Russia. Then a lew days later, ho boasted 
that be had smashed her. Tho Anal 
desperate assault on the Caucasus failed 
disastrously, and at last the voice of the 
critics in Germany was heard. But, as 
always in these military crises, it was nn 
known whether H. had imposed Ms will 
on the Ger. Goncral Staff or whether the 
generals, appreciating the disastrous 
effects of tho retreat m Russia on Ger 
military and civilian morale, asserted 
themselves against H. But on Dec. 21 
following tho ominous failure of tho 
Reichnwehr before Moscow, H. ahruptb 
announced the dismissal of the corn- 
man dcr-in -chief, BraucMtsch, and his 
own assumption of direct control of nil 
military operations. Against further clis 
aster ho staked the legend of his own 
intuitive talent — a decision no doubt 
hastened by the entry of tho United 
State's into tho war and tho fact that 
four-fifths of the world was now ranged 
against Germany. For the circumstances 
of tho Amor, intervention disposed of the 
last chance of a compromise peace oven 
if the generals overthrew H. and sought 
peace as a military dictatorship. Whence 
tho very natural do^Iro of the generals to 
escape responsibility for tho ultimate 
collapse which they know they were 
powerless to avert. 

JI.'s New bur message for 1942 
showed a marked declino in buoyanev. 
‘ Let us all,' ho said, * pray to God that 
the year will bring a decision a strange 
invocation In the light of the Na/i 
* creed.* But there wore rumours of 
disaffection among the Ger. generals and 
among the radicals in the Party, and II 
then appointed Bormaun to secure co- 
operation between tho Party and the 
State. At this time he was making tho 
greatest offorts to strengthen the home 
front and to augment the vast numbers 
of foreign slave- workers driven into 
Germany to aupply tho Reicliswehr for 
tho spring offensive. The Gor. armies 
had not yot shot their bolt, and, with the 
Allies still far from their total war-effort, 
FI. could hope for further success iu the 
field and, in foot, in the earlier half of 
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1942, the Ger. armies in Russia reached 
the Volga at Stalingrad while Rommel 
(fj.v.) in N. Africa was threatening Cairo 
and Alexandria. Yet before the autumn 
was past Rommel hod been routed at El 
Alamcin and the Russians had destroyed 
von Pau Jus’s Sixth Army before Stalin- 
grad. H.'s repulse in his second thrust 
into the Caucasus was decisive, especially 
as his armies had penetrated deeply 
l>cfore being hurled back by a mighty 
Russian reaction. But the Ger. disaster 
of Stalingrad was even more reverberating. 
For, not long before, H. had exulted over 
tho expansion of Ger. lebmsravm at the 
expense of other European nations, and, 
on Oct. 1 at tho Spoitspalast, with char- 
ictcristio vainglory, he had promised the 
capture of Stalingrad, nis strenuous 
attempts to make good his pledge cost 
Germany tremendous losses In life and 
material in a defeat which will loom large 
in the chronicles of war for all time. From 
that time H. spoke less of Gor. victory 
than of tho Inability of the Allies to defeat 
Germany and in his Now Year Order of 
the Day for 1 943 his tone Indicated a more 
chastened Fuehrer. For Germany's in- 
dustrial potential was now being severely 
damaged by air attack, and the Soviet 
a i mica were pressing ever more massively 
on the E. Front. On Feb. 25, instead of 
speaking, H. issued another proclamation, 
this time to celebrate tho anniversary of 
the Nazi Party's foundation. Ills stlenoo 
set rumour abroad and a month later ho 
felt bound to break his long reticence. 
His address, however, was a lifeless re- 
iteration of raw cliches uttered in a per- 
functory hurried mumble. 

But new crises soon faced him. In 
.ruly 1943 his brother dictator. Mussolini, 
fell from power a few days after he had 
met H. to demand more help in the 
defence of Italy. 1J. tried to palliate the 
capitulation of Italy, which soon followed, 
bv stressing Italian sabotage and weakness 
of will to fight and bv claiming that he 
had for somo time foreseen this result. 
Two months latei. In Munich, at a party 
gathering lie seemed to regain something 
of his old confidence. In emphatic tones 
ho declared that the hour of retaliation 
had come and that everyth ‘ug was possible 
in tho war but that ho diould lose bis 
nerve. He assured his audleuce that 
however long the war mightiest Germany 
would never capitulate. 4 Even at tho 
( levonth hour,’ he declared, 4 Germany 
w ould not surrender ; she would go on 
fighting past twelve o’clock.' At the 
beginning of his twelfth year of power, on 
Jan. 20, 1941, he spoke at tho Russian 
menace saying, 4 There will be only one 
victor In this war, and that will bo either 
Gennauy or Soviet Russia.' After the 
Ger. armies had boon driven out of Russia 
iu a series of sweeping counter-offensives, 
and after the Anglo- Amor, landing in 
Normandy, where it soon became clear 
that the w. Allies would not, os II. had 
promised, be * dnven Into tho sea,* the 
last remnants of a Ger. * opposition,' led 
by certain generals of the Reicbswehr, 
supported by industrialists, Liberals, and 
even elements of the Left, attempted a 
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coup d'Oat whloh had obviously been long 
prepared. The signal was to bo the 
assassination of H., but the bomb which 
was placed In his headquarters by a staff 
officer named yon Stauffenberg failed in 
Its purpose. H.*s staff were au killed or 
wounded. H. Is said to have sustained 
Injury to an eardrum besides possibly 
other injuries. The fact that ne had 
escaped death was not known to the con- 
spirators, who proceeded to execute their 
plan, but with disastrous results to them- 
selves, for they were quickly rounded up 
and oxeouted after trial before a * People's 
Court.’ The revolt, however, had shaken 
the Nazi regime to its core. On the night 
of July 20 H. broadcast an appeal for 
loyalty and discipline. When the im- 
mediate danger was past, the badly- 
frightened Fuehrer instituted his last and 
most savage 1 purge/ thousands of men 
and women being shot, not because they 
were implicated, but because they might 
conceivably have led another rising. At 
the same time Himmler (q.r.) took com- 
mand of the army inside Germany so as 
to tighten the Nazi grip on It. Thence- 
forward the Ger. people had no alterna- 
tive but to follow H. to perdition. After 
his microphone appeal of July 20 he again 
relapsed into silence and obscurity, tt is 
not improbable that ho had been more 
seriously affected by the bomb explosion 
than was revealed and that Himmler had 
In practice assumed the gov . of the country. 
This seemed to bo confirmed by the pro- 
clamation on the formation of the Volks- 
sturm : but H. continued to issue some 
proclamations and once again, on Jan. I, 
1045, ho spoke on the wireless, from E. 
Prussia. But as the Allies pressed Into 
Germany from all sides H. succumbed to 
the pressure of great events. Obscurity 
shrouds hi* final hours. It was rumoured 
that ho would retire with the S.S. and 
Nazi fanAties to some last redoubt in 
Bavaria and then that he had changed 
his mind and resolved to remain In Berlin, 
perhaps with the idea of creating a legend 
by an heroic death on the barriers as those 
were 6torraed by the triumphant forces 
of Marshals Zhukov and IConiev. But as 
events proved lie had no need to seek 
death, for death in any case was already 
at hand. 

H. achieved tho triumph of the Nazi 
party in Germany by a mixture of deceit 
and violence, and used the same devices 
to destroy other nations. From the time 
he became master of Germany he made 
lies, cruelty and terror his prin. means to 
accomplish his purpose ; and he became 
in the eves of virtually the whole world, 
an incarnation of absolute evil. Tho 
neurotic, who made himself leader of the 
Ger. race. Inflamed it with his ambitions. 
His monument is the devastation ho 
wrought, his dirge tho grieving of nations 
at the miseries he heaped on them. None 
of those who in past centuries have sought 
to conquer Europe sot his traps with the 
some cold deliberation. Inveigled his prey 
towards them so cunningly and, when It 
was In the toils, struck with such ferocious 
and concentrated fury. None had his 
scorn of peoples weaker than his own nor 


his Ingenuity in torturing them when once 
within his power. His portentous power 
came from a combination In a single being 
of a soul obsessed by injured pride and 
hatred, a mind able to devise the means of 
gratifying them, and the tenacity of & 
remorseless purpose. His Immediate aim 
when he entered polities was the redemp- 
tion of the Ger. people from the humilia- 
tion and consequences of defeat: but even 
then he was looking far ahead of this 
goal, to a Herrenvolk to be. The Nordic 
theories of Gohine&u and Lapougp 
equipped him with a philosophy which 
demanded helots for its fulfilment, and he 
found these among the Jews, Slava and 
mnrxists whom he bent to his purposes 
with an impassioned hatred. lie found 
in tho divided and tortured state of mind 
of the Gor. people tho symbol and ex- 
pression of his own morbid emotions and 
inferiority complex, ne made it his life- 
work to identify himself with the Ger. 
people and, by inflaming their animosities 
and ambitions, to And an outlet for his 
own. From an intuitive understanding 
of the Ger. mind and psychology he elab- 
orated theory and practice of propaganda 
which, because it worked on people with 
obsessions similar to his own, achieved 
startling success; and later, with Goobbcls 
(q.i .) he developed It into a new and fearful 
Instrument of tyranny. His resourceful- 
ness was extraordinary, and in the art of 
suiting policy to necessity he had no equal. 
If he had cunulng and ruthless coadjutors 
in Goering, Himmler, Goebbols and others 
at his side, it wa* H. who had appointed 
them and shaped their course ; it wus his 
name which rallied Germany and his 
character which Informed every develop- 
ment of Nazi policy. It has been well 
said that if his life and statecraft bo seen 
in true perspective it becomes plain that, 
though ho would gladly have kept 
England and, later, the United States, 
out of the war/Ue was ready to risk defy- 
ing a world in arms if by that means alone 
he could estab. tho Germany of his 
ambition. 

It is difficult in those years to achieve 
full objectivity in tho assessment of H/s 
record In mankind’s story. Evil genius 
of Germany and indeed of mankind, ho 
was vet also, or ro hist, may decide, the 
one political loader of genius Germany has 
produced since Bismarck. One thing is 
certain : like Napoleon he changed the 
world even if lie could not conquer It, and 
the tragedy of the war he unleashed upon 
an the nations induced the prutoundest 
questionings of the moral basis of most 
existing political and social institutions. 
His tragedy and that of Germany was that 
his later madness undid all that had been 
achieved for his country in tho years 
before moral and perhaps mental corrup- 
tion set in. 

11. was a little, slim# dark man, most un- 
Nordle in appearance, with his sensitive 
nose and fanatical e^o. He was unim- 
resstve to meet on Informal occasions, 
ut seemed to become transformed in 
front of an organised crowd of his followers, 
speaking to them like a man possessed by 
an all-consuming passion. His speeches 
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revealed do truly original Ideas. In them 
he relied largely on the emotional Impact 
wrought on nls followers by constant re- 
iteration of past hist, and deep-seated 
prejudices common to many Gers. ; and 
it may truly be said that his remarkably 
keen and subtle comprehension of the 
mind of the Oer. people was at once the 
mainspring and the ultimate source or bis 
power for evil. His whole life illustrates 
the force of Plato’s aphorism : * Those 

who have no natural aptitude for justice 
and other noble ideals, and no affinity 
with them, will never learn the full truth i 
about good and evil, however good their i 
intelligence and memory may be in other 1 
fields. 
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Hitopadesa, or 1 Friendly Instruction/ 
free adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai 
(or PUpm ), which was Itself a collection 
of old Hindu stories, derived ovcntually 
from the Pancha T antra, or the legends and 
..apologues of the Brahma Vishnu Sarman 
(second century n.c.). Though the Fables 
of Hid pm were trails, in the sixth century 
A.D. into Pahlavi (auct. Persian), and after 
wards into Arabic, Gk., Lat., and ro into 
the tongues of modern Europe, they arc 
best known to W. peoples by their 
modernised version, the H. Tills latter 
anthology, of which there are at least 
three Eng. trans., contains a number of 
loosely-interwoven animal tales, etc., 
which are strewn with moral apothegms 
and quaintly recounted after the manner 
Of -/Mop or La Fontaine. 

HittHe Language, see under Indo- 
European Languages* 

Hittites, anot. people, or group of 
peoples, whoso origin is still a matter of 
dlsputo. The Biblical names Heth and 
Hlttlte indicate a people practically un- 
known until recent exploration, after 
1870, brought to light a number of dis- 
tinctive monuments. In 1880 Prof 
Sayoe announced the discovery of a for- 

S tten llfttite Empire once flourishing in 
la Minor. Their settlements and rule 
extended at various periods from Armenia 
to W. Asia Minor, and as far S. as Pales- 
tine. It is possible that they were the 
White Syrians, or Syro-Cappadocia ns, 
known to Herodotus. Many monuments 
and tablets have been discovered in differ- 
ent parts of Asia Minor, particularly on 


the site of one anct. city, now known as 
Boghaz Keui, formerly Pteria, the anot. 
oap. of Cappadocia, which appears to have 
been occupied by the H. at a very early 
date. Pteria lies E. of the Halys, from 
which point roads radiated to harbours on 
the ASgean, to Northern Syria, and the 
plain of Cilicia. In the O.T. they are 
spoken of in Gen. xxiii. 10 as the children 
of Heth. dwelling in Kirlatharba (Hebjron). 
In this reference Abraham appears dwell- 
ing among them as a stranger and wishing 
to purchase a place to bury his dead wife 
in. This he accomplished through Ephron 
the H., who sold nim the cave and the 
fields of Maehpelag. In the book of 
Ezekiel (xvi. 3), Jerusalem is described 
thus : ' The Amorlte was thy father, and 
thy mother was a Hlttlte * ; there are sev. 
other general references in the O.T. and 
they are also mentioned as individuals, 
e.g. Uriah the H. One reference (1 Kings 
x. 28, 29) mentions the kings of the H. 
buying horses and chariots from Egypt. 
This is Interesting, because until the com- 
ing of tbo Hyksos to Egypt, the horse 
appears practically unknown or little used, 
and the H. people came from a country 
where horses had probably been bred and 
used for a considerable time. To the 
Fgyptians the H. were known as tho 
Kheta, and they appear to have borne 
them an extraordinary hate ; there Is a 
probability that the Hyksos who con- 
quered tho Egyptians were the same as 
tho Kheta, but at present it cannot be 
proved, but so for tho extreme difficulty 
of correct dates makes it Impossible to do 
more than theorize. Thothmes I. led his 
triumphant armies over N. Syria, and 
took the tn. of Kadesh, or Qedesh, the 
stronghold of the Kheta ; this was not 
long after the expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Egypt. Thothmes III. waged 
terrible war against the Kheta, who were 
by this time evidently strong enough to 
be regarded as serious foes. They rose In 
revolt against Egypt, and Thothmes III. 
marched over N. Syria and reduced the 
tribes who had banded together with the 
H. to utter submission. Kadesh and 
Carcbemlsh on the Euphrates fell Into the 
bands of Thothmes. who n, »rched back to 
Egypt laden with plunder and captives : 
the king of Kadesh, however, escaped. 
In the reign of Amenhotep IV. (Akhnaton) 
the H. appear to have gathered great 
^trenvth, and, throvyiug off the yoke of 
Egypt, began to press steadily down on 
to the frontiers of her empire, taking 
forcibly one by one the tns. of Syria. The 
Tel-el-Amarna letters contain reports 
Irom various governors in the Syrian 
dists., asking for help against the H. All 
of them Implore help from * their Lord the 
King ' against the terrible H. They cried 
to deaf ears, for tho king (Akhnaton) was 
busy in hte sacred city, dreaming of 
universal peace and brotherhood, and tho 
H. took for themselves all that the fierce 
Thothmes III. had won. Amenhotep IV. 
took no notice of the perilous position, 
and the Hlttlte king, Suoiluliuma overran 
the country as far as the Tigris. Setl I. 
led two campaigns against the H., now 
spoken of in Egypt as * the abominable 
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Kheta.* He appeals to have won some 
victories over them, but by no means to 
have broken their strength, tor his son 
Ramoses II. was unable to conquer them. 
Hie H. king. Mauthnuro, collected a vast 
army and prepared for a final struggle 
with Egypt for the possession of N» Syria. 
Raineses II. inarched N. with his ormy, 
and a great battle was fought in the fields 
of Kadesh which ended in the victory of 
neither. After this a treaty was arranged, 
and the two kings formed an alliance, 
which seems to have been very necessary. 



THE DEFEAT OF THE HITTITES AT 
THE BATTLE OF KADESH 


b some other unnamed enemy, prob- 
ably Assyria, who appears at this time as 
a growing danker. Trouble was also 
threatening from the Mediterranean — 
* the islands were restless so these two 
great, empires allied themselves for mutual 
protection. This is a very early example 
of an international agreement. Some 
years later this newly-formed friendship 
was cemented by Raineses marrying a H. 
princess. In Assyrian references, the H. 
(whom they call Khattl) appear as a 
powerful people, occupying Carchemlsh on 
the Euphrates. Sargon III., in 717 b.c., 
left records of how ho finally over- 
threw the Khattl of Carchemlsh, and 
captured their king, Pisiris. 

From all these records, and from the 
discoveries of archaeologists, we gather a 
brief hist, of the H. 

White Syrians, or Hatti, were found in 
Cappadocia, after the Cimmerians had 
destroyed Phrygia. Croesus, king of 
Lydia, defeated what remained of them. 
Boghaz Kettf formerly Pteria, is the only 
H. city that has been really thoroughly 
examined at present. It was evidently a 
eity pf immense size. The acropolis was 
strongly fortified, and a wall 14 ft. thick 


surrounded the whole city. Many in- 
scriptions and sculptured reliefs were 
found, and a number of tablets In Baby- 
lonian and in the H. language, among 
them a cuneiform copy of the treaty with 
Raineses II. Euyuk possesses remains of 
a large palace entered between sphinxes, 
on one of which is sculptured a relief of a 
double-headed eagle ; this devloe is said, 
without definite proof, to have been 
adopted by the Seljuk Sultans of Konla, 
and to have been brought by the crusaders 
to Europe, where it was taken by the Ger. 
emperors as their arms. In various 
places, widely distributed, fragments of 


pottery, scull 


lions, reliefs, and 


buildings have been discovered ; in some 
of the buildings columns rested on bases 
carved with winged lions. 

The style of all their sculptures is quite 
individual and easily distinguished from 
the Assyrian and Babylonian art. The 
facial type is very markedly non-Semitic, 
the figures are usually depicted short and 
heavily built, with prominent bones, 
broad-shaped heads, receding foreheads, 
long noses, thick lips, and short chins. 
The hair of the men is frequently worn in 
a pig-tall. The dress usually represented 
consists of a long robe worn over a tunic, 
a high conical cap, and long hoots turned 
up at the toes. The outer robe was bor- 
dered with a fringe. The females wore a 
long veil or shawl covering the bead and 
forehead and falling to the feet : one 
relief pictures two II. women sitting to- 
gether with tills veil or mantle draped 
over a head-dress resembling a modern 
brlmless top hat. Very little can be said 
with certainty of their social conditions ; 
one thing is clear, that their women en- 
joyed the same high status and freedom 
as in Babylonia. They appear to have 
adopted the Babylonian cult of the god-* 
dess Istar (Ashtoreth) ; she Is depicted in 
the sculptures ofrBoghaz Keul with a mural 
crown ; the H. may have Introduced her 
worship to Lvdla where she became known 
as Cybcle, 4 the Great Mother of the Gods.* 
The bee was sacred to her, and a H. gem, 
found at Aleppo, represents her standing 
on a bee. Her priestesses who served her 
in Lydia are represented bearing a double 
axo, a symbol found frequently at Knossus 
in Crete. The Lydians, who were among 
the first to use coined money, employed 
the silver 4 Mina * of Carchemlsh, i.e. a H. 
silver coin. 

A new and possibly decisive stop to- 
wards deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphs 
which, discovered in various parts of 
Anatolia and Syria, had baffled arohse- 
ologists and philologists for a century# was 
olalmcd in 1949 to have been taken by 
Prof. Bossert, head of the Institute of 
Research in Ancient .Oriental Civilisation 
at Istanbul University, as the result of 
discoveries made during excavations 
(1947^49) at Karateige, in the foothills of 
. negr the J 


the Taurus Mts. 


Jeyhan Rtv. 


Among the discoveries were two T-shaped 
gateways leading up!; to a ball, with two 
lateral recesses, giving access to the 
Karatepe fortress. One of the gateways 
led into another rectangular enclosure 
containing a colossal fcoyal statue mounted 
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on as tone base with two bulls led by a exercised by a magnet on the rays pro- 
female figure. Whole panels of the walls ceedlng from the cathode. H. invest!- 
were covered with inscriptions, which gated allotroplc forms of selenium and 
were continued on tho statue itself and phosphorus— producing black crystals of 
on the sides of tho bulls. It was found the latter. He contributed many papers 
that the inscriptions on the walls wero to Poggendorfl and Wiedemann's An- 
bilingual, those on tho panels on the left nalen der Physik . A famous one, Vber 
of the entrance being in old Phoenician die Wanderung der lonen tudhrend dor 
and those on the right in Hittlte hiero- hlektrolyse , was trans. into Bing. 1899. 
glyphs. They are dated about 730 B.c. Hivitea, one of the Canaanite tribes tap 
The hopo that by comparing tho two texts races who were expelled by the Israelites 
one might decipher the hieroglyphs was when entering Palestine under Joshua 
strengthened when Prof. Bossert found the (Jo. xxiv. 11). They seem to hare dwelt 
phonetic rendering of the name of the city in Central Palestine ; e.g, Gibeon (Jo. lx* 
of Adana which figures in both texts. 7) and Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 18) were 
Since then he and other philologists have cities. The origin of the name is in doubt* 
continued research work on tho twin but the suggestion that It simply means 
texts, and it is claimed that about one* • villager 'is inconsistent with their dwel- 
third of tho wholo text of these hiero- ling in tho above mentioned oltles. A 
glyphic Inscriptions has been deciphered, remnant of tbelr descendants survived 
In the past some philologists had sue- until the time of Solomon (I Kings x.). 
needed in reading the sense of some hiero- Hjfirring, anct. city of Denmark in the 
glyphic ideograms, but no key had been N. of Jutland, 7 m. from Jammer Bay. 
found to the language represented by It Is the cap. of H. co. (‘ amt ’), and is on 
Hittite hieroglyphs, which was assumed to the Jutland Railway Pop. 11,000. 
he a language of Indo-European origin. Hkamti Dong, collection of seven Shan 
Prof. Bossert’s discovery may provido the states controlled by Burma, and bounded 
missing key to this part of the early hist, northward by the Mishmi region, E. and 
of ABia Minor. Hittite cuneiforms found S. by various Chlngpaw (or Kachin) cam- 
earlier at Bogaz-Koy (Boghaz ICeui ; muni ties, aud westward by the Hukawng 
anct. Hattushah) dealt with a period be- valley. The estimated area and pop. of 
tween the fifteenth and twelfth centuries this little -known country are 200 sq. m. 
li. c., at whi o) Ntor date the cap. of the and 8000 respectively. 

Hittite empire was destroyed by invaders. Hlassa, see Lhasa. 

The hieroglyphs are believed to describe Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761), Eng. 
events of a later period until about the divine, graduated as M.A. from Catherine 
sixth century b.c. and their deciphering Hall, Cambridge, and, after holding sev. 
should yield information on historical and minor livings, became in turn bishop of 
religious events and developments dur- Bangor <1715), Hereford, Salisbury, and 
ing the intervening six centuries. {Times, Winchester (1734). An eminent the©- 
April 20, 1940.) Consult W. Wright, logical controversialist, he et'ViHy upheld 
Empire of the Hittites, 1884 ; A. II. Sa>oe, the doctrines that tho church is subject 
The Hittites, 1&00 ; L. Messerschmldt, The to the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate, 
FI ittites (trail*. by J. Hutchison), 1903 ; and that its authority does not extend to 
D. G. Hogarth, Ionia and the East, 1909, the individual conscience. The first la 
Hittite Problems and the Excavations of expounded iu his Measures of Submission 
Carchemish , 1912, Hittite Seals , 1920, and to the Civil Magistrate, etc., and the second 
King of the Hittites , 1926 ; J. Gars tang, his celebrated sermon on the * Kingdom 
Land of the Hittites, 1910, and The Hittite of Christ/ which gave rise to the Bangor- 
Empire, 1929 : A. E. Cowley, The Hittites, mn dispute, and so exasperated and dls- 
1920, and Date of the Hittite Hieroglyphic organised the lower house of convocation 
inscriptions of Carchemish , 1928 ■ L. A. that to this day it has never been allowed 
Mayor, Index of Hittite Names , 1923 , to despatch any but formal business. H. 
J. R. Harris, Further Traces of Hittite anticipated many of the modern Uni- 
Migration , 1927 ; G. A. Barton, Hittite tnrian views, and in his own day was both 
Manual for Beginners , 1928 ; H. H. von praised and blamed as a latitudinarian 
der Oaten, Explorations in Hittite Asia and as a rationalist. His works were ed.. 
Minor, 1929 ; G. Hempl, History and with a life, b . J Hoadly (1773). 

Language of the Hittites, 1931 ; A. Walther, Hoang-H&J, see Yellow Sea. 

The Hittite Code, 1931 ; I. J. Gclb, Hittite Hoang-Ho, o iHwang-Ho, see Yellow 
Hieroglyphics, 1932 ; L. Delaporte, Les IUver. 

Hittites, 1936. Hoare-Laval Pact, pact signed by Brit. 

Hittorf, Johann Wilhelm (1824-1914), and Fr. representatives in 1935 in the hope 
Ger. physicist, b. at Bonn. At Munster of settling the conilict between Italy and 
he was prof, of physic's and chem. from Abyssinia. Abyssinia, which was being ln- 
1852-79 and director of physical labors- vaded by Italy, was the real test of the 
tories from 1879-89. Resigned on ao- League of Nations and the turning-point 
count of ill-health ; but, having recuper- of its fortunes, in the Mediterranean the 
ated, continued his labours. In 1862, H. members of the League could have assem- 
and Plttcker discovered the influence of bled naval forces, with secure bases, easily 
temp, on the spectra of substances. In sufficient to cope with Italy if the need 
1869, H. performed experiments In rela- arose. Ger. rearmament was then only 
tlou to the passage of electricity through in its bfwinnlngs. Amer. co-operation i n 
rarefied gases (which later led to tho arms was not essential. The Brit, and 
Crookes Tube and Rbntgen Rays) — notio- Ft. navies by themselves had ample power 
tog, inter alia, the deflective influence to out the communications betwoen Italy 
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and B. Africa. At Geneva 60 States 
aligned themselves against Italy ; only 
3 — Austria, Hungary, and Albania — sup- 
ported her. Certain eoonoinio sanctions 
had been agreed upon and applied. All 
that was necessary was that they should 
be extended to the supply of oil to make 
It impossible for Italy to wage effective 
war. There was good reason to believe 
that the United States would take part 
In such an embargo. But at that moment 
the Ft. gov. wavered : the sinister figure 
of Laval (q.v.) had emerged in control. 
Then the Brit. gov. of Mr. Baldwin 
weakened. In Doc. 1935, without any 
consultation with the League, the H. 
agreement was signed. Instead of press- 
ing home the economic measures against 
Italy, it was Abyssinia that was to be 
constrained. Under the Pact she was 
to be called upon to surrender almost 
half her ter. with the sure prospect that 
the rest would bo taken ut the next op- 
portunity. A storm of protest burst in 
Britain and Franco. Mr Samuel Hoare 
(foreign secretary) resigned ; Laval was 
dismissed from his premiership. The 
Council of the League refused even to con- 
sider the proposals of the Poe t. But the 
mischief had boen done. From that 
moment the heart was taken out of the 
League of Nations. Its moral authority 
disappeared. After a few months the 
sanctions against Italy were formally 
ended. The It. campaign, aided by 
poison gas, was pushed to a victorious 
end : and it was not long before the next 
Brit. Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, visiting Home, proposed at a banquet 
the toast of 4 The king of Italy, emperor of 
Ethiopia.’ 

Hoare, Sir Samuel John Gurney, see 

Templewood, Viscount. 

Hoar-frost adorns trees, grass, and 
twigs In winter, because they freely 
radiate their heat. The cause of its 
formation is as follows : On a clear night 
dew is deposited because after sunset the 
earth cools and lowers the temp, of the 
atmosphere in contact, until its moisture 
begins to condense. This it will do as 
soon as the temp, has fallen below that 
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point at which the air would just be 
saturated by the amount of aqueous 
vapour which happens to be present. 
Now H., instead of dew, is precipitated 
when at the time of its formation the 
temp, is already below freezing-point 
(32° F. or 0® C.). It 1 b therefore not 
frozen dew, as such an expression would 
imply that the vapour was first of all 
deposited as dew, but rather water 
directly deposited in a solid form. If the 
dew-point is below 32° F., gardeners 
should screen young or delicate plants 
from the atmosphere, os there is every 
likelihood of a H. 

Hoarseness, condition of the voice In 
which the sound is diminished in Intensity 
and purity : it is usually accompanied by 
a feoling of pain or undue effort in pro- 
ducing sounds. H. is caused by the 
swelling or roughness of the vocal chords, 
the vibration of which causes the sound 
which we know as voice. It is possible 
that the roughness of these ligaments is 
sometimes due to fatigue or lack of tone 
In the muscles and nerves controlling 
them, but In the majority of cases there is 
definite inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx. H. Is therefore 
usually indicative of some form of 
laryngitis, and should never be neglectod. 
Inflammation may bo set up as the effect 
of irritating vapours or dust, or as the 
result of a cold extended downwards 
from the noso or throat ; it may be In- 
duced by fatigue through excessivo use 
of the voice, or may accompany some 
other disease, such as influenza. The 
swelling of the parts which interferes with 
normal voice-production may progress 
so as to constitute a danger to respiration. 
An attack of H. should therefore be con- 
strued as a symptom of laryngitis. Neg- 
lected H., particularly if associated with 
excessive use of the voice, may lead to a 
chronic condition -4n which a certain 
amount of inflammation is always present, 
and a more or loss permanent change in 
the constitution of the pharyngeal mem- 
brane may take place. The treatment 
for laryngitis is rest In bed. Inhalations of 
friar's balsam (a teaspoonful to a pint of 
hot water and the steam inhaled), cold 
or hot fomentations to the throat, and 
aspirin in small doses Internally. Chronic 
laryngitis demands examinations of the 
larynx by a doctor who Is accustomed to 
use a laryngoscope. The first essential 
In its treatment Is rest for the voice, and 
sometimes silence must be maintained for 
a prolonged period. A simple alkaline 
douche, which deal's a blocked nose, may 
be very helpful In tbls condition, but 
application of oily or astringent prepara- 
tions to the larynx may be necessary. 
This, however, requires the skilled hand 
of a surgeon. 

Hoar-stones, called Hare Stanes in Scot- 
land. They arc single blocks of unhewn 
stone, which now servo the purpose of 
boundaries, but which must at one time 
have been commomorativa, Usually they 
stand alone, though rarely a ring is In- 
dicated by pieces of rook dearly arranged 
by human agenoy. 

Hoatzin, or Hoaxin, name given to the 
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gaUlform birds belonging to the family 
Opisthooomidro, which consists of the 
single genus and species, Optsthoromus 
cristatus, They are fowl-tike In appear- 
ance and about the size of a pigeon , the 
plumage Is olive with white markings, 
and reddish underneath , the sternum has a 
large patch of thlck.naked skin.on which the 
bird generally rests They are chiefly arbor- 
eal, nesting on low trees or shrubs, but are 
also able to swim and dive The H., which 
ranges from Guinea to Venezuela, is also 
called the stink bird, or stinking-pheasant, 
because of its strong, musky odour 
Hoazin, see Hoarziv. 

Hobart, cap ot Tasmania in the co of 
Buckingham, 100 m. S of Launceston on 
the S. shore of the is Situated at the 
foot of Mt Wellington (4160 ft ) amid 
delightful scenery, of which the bay of 
Sullivan's Co\e is a picturesque feature, 
it draws man} visitors from Now S 
Wales and Victoria, especially at the 
trout Ashing season and during the time 
of the Derwent regatta Its deep and 
sheltered harbour on the R Derwent can 
accommodate vessels of the largest ton- 
nage afloat Both the Queen Mary and 
the Queen bluaJteth have anchored there 
Docks, wharves and warehouses have been 
built 1 here are numerous saw and flour 
mills, iron fonndnes, and potteries, etc 
The Australian Newsprint Mills and the 
Electrolytic 7 t x Woiks are estah In the 
vicinity. r Ihcre axe important Industries 
dealing with the processing of small fndts 
apple s ond pears H is the see of an 
Anglican bishop and a Rom Catholic 
archbishop, and possasses many fine 
squares, park*. and buildings, among 
which the univ , tn ball, and St Mary s 
Cathedral deserve especial note, and also 
a statue of the explorer, franklin, who 
was governor here from 1817 to 1841 
Here, too, are parliament buildings Pop 
70,000 See Isabel Dltk, Wild Orthard 
1910, F llmlo*,Qardenof1asmania, 1947 
and C Barrett, I bit of Mountains, 1948 
Hobart Pasha, Augustus Charles Hobart- 
Hampden (1822-8G) adituial ol the r luik 
ish fleet, the son of the earl of But kmgham 
shiie Having won his captaincy in the 
Eng navy, bo retired m 186.4 As block 
ado runner during the Amer Civil war, he 
gained considerable distinction, but his 
oaring and strategic ahllitv were most m 
evidence during his blockade of Crete at 
the time of tho insurrection, and during 
the Russo-T urkish war (1878), when he 
cleared the Black ^oa of the tnemv II 
had entered tho luikish navy in 1867 
Hobbema, Meindert (1 638-1709), Dutch 
landscape painter, was a contemporary 
of Berchem Van de Vtlde, and Wouvci 
man, who sometimes Inserted animals and 
figures in his pictures have that he 
married, died In poverty like Rembrandt 
Hals, and Jacob Ruysdale,and was buried 
in the pauper section of an Amsterdam 
cemetery, little has survived either about 
hla personality or life. In this country 
he is honoured chiefly for his ‘ Avenue at 
Mldddharnis ' 1689 (National Gallery, Lon 
don), but his masterpieces are scattered 
over the museums of Antwerp, Brussels, 
Leningrad, Dresden, Rotterdam, etc. H. 
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Fluibeth Stiect, the rmin shopping centre of the 
nty from Franklin Square 1 acing the square is 
the Town Hall and m the opposite corner is the 
General Post Othre 


was content to punt his native woods and 
mills, hedgerow s and pools, winding tracks 
and leafy cottages, but his manipulation 
nf cloud and light, the truth and finish of 
lus vailed foliage, and the sympathy with 
which he expresses naturo in her moods of 
lender melancholy and puritanic calm, 
move him the equal of Ruysdael in all 
except the broadness of his range. See 
monographs by W von Bodo 1917, and 
G Brouliiict, 19 >S 

Hobbes, John Oliver (pen-name of Mrs. 
Pearl Mary Theresa Cralgie, nie Richards) 
(1867-1906) Amer novelist, made an un- 
luppy marriage (18*6), which was dis- 
solved on her petition in 1891 Reared 
m an atmosphere of Nonconformity she 
cnteiod the Rom Catholi* Church in 1892, 
md that mystical philosophy which so 
pervades 7 he Sihool for Saints (1897) and 
its sequel, ttobert Orange (1900), was 
assuredly the cause or effect of this con- 
v crslon Her positive genius for epigram 
is conspicuous in her first pub.. Some 
I motion s and a Moral (1 891), and likewise 
id her Love and the Saul Hunter s (1902). 
\s a dramatist she was most successful 
with The Ambassador (1898) though as 
joint-author she shared In the success of 
7 he Bishop *s Move (1902) See bio- 
graphical sketch by J. M Richards in 
7 he Life of John Oliver Hobbes, told m her 
Corrmmmdence with her Friends , 1911. 

Hobbes Thomas (1588-1679), Eng. 
philosopher, the son or a clergyman, b at 
Malmesbury, April 5. Ho graduated at 
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Magdalen College, Oxford, and between 
1610 and 1637 thrice went abroad as 
private tutor with the Cavendish family, 
visiting France and Italy, where he made 
the acquaintance of the Cartesian Father 
Meraonne and of Galileo. Many other 
Illustrious men, including Ben Jonson, 
Bacon, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and, 
fwmng foreigners, Descartes and Cosimo 
de' Medici were counted among his 
friends. His political principles were 
fundamentally opposed to those of the 
Long Parliament and from 1640 to 1652 
he lived in France lest his opinions, mostly 
expressed in works then only in MS., 
should attract hostile attention. The 
plan of his philosophic work had already 
been formed and it was in this period that 
most of bis works appeared. When his 
unorthodox opinions, particularly his 
ideas on religion, brought him into col- 
lision with the Church and the exiled 
court, he returned to England, submitted 
to the council of state and Unally went into 
retirement hi Hardwick, where he wrote a 
tr&ns. of the Wad and the (Miussey (1676), 
Behemoth (1680), and an autobiography in 
verse. For some time be was mathe- 
matical tutor to the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards Charles 11.), and though, after the 
issue of the Leviathan <1651), his pupil 
forbade him his presence, yet the pension 
he freely gave to H. on his accession ( 1 660 ) 
showed that he knew uo other feelings 
than gratitude and respect for his former 
teacher. The Homeric and Thucydidean 
trails.. and likewise the many contro- 
versial writings of the philosopher, which 
at the time loomed so Important, have 
long been condemned to the dust of 
oblivion ; bis Behemoth , or narrative or 
the Civil war (1640-60), Is now a curiosity 
in literature. But his De Ctvc (1642 and 
1647 ), and his magnum opus , the Lcriaihan, 
both of which were censured by parlia- 
ment in 1666, gave ' an extraordinary im- 
pulse to tho spirit of free inquiry in 
Europe * and have won for their author 
the title of founder of political science, as 
other of his works make him the true 
father of Eng. psychology. In 1G40 ho 
wrote a treatise in defence of the royal 
prerogative. H., who was besides a great 
stylist and one of the first to deem his 
native language worthy of expressing 
abstruse thought, taught that the end of 
philosophy was social, and that theology 
and transcendentalism did not come 
within its sphere: that the basis of all 
gov. is force ana that, whereas to be 
effectual every gov. must be supreme, the 
spiritual must ever give way to the 
temporal, aud the people must implicitly 
accept not merely the taws but tho mode 
of faith which the king or his ministers 
have seen fit to ordtun. Hobbes, like 
Bacon, asserts the practical value of know- 
ledge and concentrates attention on nature 
and man to the exclusion of the super- 
natural : but he differs from Bacon on the 
method of inquiry. Bacon 
regarded Induction as the chief means of 
investigation, whereas H. held that the de- 
ductive or synthetto method was superior 
to the analytic and, deeply impressed by 
the logical demonstrations of Euclid's Ele- 


ments which he saw for the first time at 
the age of forty, always adopted the 
mathematical demonstration of his philo- 
sophic truths. He was fundamentally a 
materialist, seeking the basis of all know- 
ledge in sensation, and froju this material 
or mechanical conception, of nature and 
man, he deduced his Whole system of 
natural and civil philosophy. The latter, 
presented In his Leviathan , ts the study in 
which his thought has had its most pro- 
found effect. The ethical and political 
philosophy of leviathan may be briefly 
summarised : man in a state of nature is 
entirely motivated by appetite and desire 
and since all men are engaged in the attain- 
ment of their own objects of desire, altru- 
ism (a word, however, only Invented by 
Herbert Spencer) has no placo in their 
original nature — with the result that 
man’s natural state is one of strife, enmity 
and war. Hence man must find a 
remedy by agreeing with his fellows to 
submit to a stronger power, and thus a 
commonwealth Is estab. on the implied 
basis of a mutual covenant — a concept 
analogous to Rousseau's cimtrat social, ex- 
cept that Il'a view of the natural man as a 
selfish being is remote from the ideal of 
Rousseau. See monographs by G. U. 
Robertson, 1886 ; Sir L. Stephen, 1004 : 
A. E. Taylor, 1008 ; G. Catlin, 1022 ; and 
J. Laird, 1034. 

Hobbs, John Berry (‘ Jack ’), (6. 1882) 
Eng. cricketer ; h . at Cambridge ; eldest 
of twelve children of John C. Hobbs 
(d. 1902), professional cricketer on the 
ground-staff at Fenner’s. As a boy, H. 
first batted in Jesus College Close with 
choir-boys of that college. As an amateur 
H. played for Cambridge* His first 
century was scored when he played for 
Ainsworth against Cambridge Liberals. 
This was In 1901 : and in a charity match 
the same year bis opponents included T. 
Hayward, who failed to bowl him out. 
Ill 1902 be was engaged professionally at 
Bedford Grammar School. The same 
year ho returned to Cambridge or a pro- 
fessional. Through the influence of F. C. 
Hutt, he wo±> tried at Kcnnlngton Oval, 
and taken on by the Surrey Club, April 23, 
1 003. Ho played for Cam brulgeshiro (2nd 
class) In 1004 ; and in 1005 went Into the 
Surrey co. team — for them he scored 165 
against Essex that year. Tbonceforth 
be was continually in the eye of the 
cricketing world, with Sandham, made 
428, for first wicket for Surrey, June 25, 
1926 — then a lirst-wicket record : also 
made highest record for Lords 316 runs, 
in Aug. 1926. Made 100th century for 
Surrey in 1927 and altogether mode 197 
centuries in first class cricket. In the 
season of 1925 lie scored 3024 for 48 
innings; from 1007 to 1930 he was 
prominent in the Tests against Australia, 
having played in 41 matches ; and was 
also In those against S* Africa. He 
retired from first-class cricket after the 
1934 season, his aggregate* of runs being 
61,221 (against W. G. Grace's 54.896). 
He made 15 centuries in fTesfc matches. 
Other records to his name are : total runs 
v. Australia in test matches. 3630 ; with 
Rhodes mads 323 for the first wicket 
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partnership for England ». Australia at 
Melbourne in 1911-12: with Sutcliffe, 
first wicket record partnership In Tests 
against S. Africa, 208 at Lord* in 1924 : 
took part in 108 partnerships of three 
figures for the first wicket : made two 
separate hundreds in a match on six 
occasions : 10 hundreds during one 

season — 1925. His highest innings was 
310 not out, v. Middlesex. Pub. sev. 
books and wrote cricketing nows for the 
London Star. 

Hobby, or Valeo subbueto, Jongwinged, 
short-tailed falcon, dull grey above and 
mottled underneath, which visits Britain 
in the summer, especially the 8.-E. oo’s. 
In length the female bird, which is some- 
what larger than the inale, is 14 m 
Larks are its favourite prey, but it has 
been knowu to feed on insects. Falconers 
once tralued hobbies for tho hunt. 

Hobgoblin, see Gonuv. 

Hobhouse, John Cam, Baron Broughton 
(1786-1869), Eng. statesman, was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His Inti- 
macy with Byron began in his under- 
graduate days and endured till the 
latter’s death. Thus he was 4 best man * 
at the poet’s wedding, wrote the historical 
notes to the fourth canto of Child e Hamid, 
and In his company visited Portugal, 
Spam, I t;tl y, and Switzerland. He began 
his political r a.c* r as Radical M.P. for 
West nnnster, navmg bt«n already m New- 
gate for a satirical pamphlet pub. anony- 
mously. But when m 1846 ho sat lit 
Russell’s cabinet as president of the 
(Indian) Board of Control he was regarded 
as a reactionary by the youDger Radicals. 
Tho activities of the Gk. committed in 
London (182.1) were largely the result of 
his cuthusiasm. See M. Joyce, Mu 
Friend If 1948. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawny (1801- 
1929), Eng. sociologist and philosopher ; 
son of Reginald 11., urch deacon of Bodmin. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 1887 ; 
assistant tutor. Corpus Ghristi, 1890 — 
Fellow 1894. On editorial stall of : Man- 
Chester Guardian, 1897-1902 ; Tribune , 
1906-07. Hoc., Free Trade Union, 190J- 
1905. His philosophy, a dualism culled 
Conditional Teleology, infers a correlating 
principle striving toward a universal 
harmony that can apparently never be 
complete. Works Include The Labour 
Movement (1893), The Theory of Know - 
ledge (1896), Mmd m Evolution (1901), 
Democracy amt Reaction (1904), Lord Hob- 
house : a Memoir (with J. L. Hammond, 
1905 ), Morals \n Evolution (1906), 
Development and Purpose (1913, largely 
rewritten, 1927), The Metaphysical Theory 
of the State (1918), The Rational Good 
(1921), Elements of Social Justice (1921), 
Sooial Development (1924). 

Hoboken : (1) seaport on the Hudson 
R., in the Hudson co. of New Jersey, 
U.S.A. To tho S. and W. lies Jersey city, 
and across the rlv. is New York, con- 
nected by ferry and tunnel. The termini 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
railroads are here. It is an Important 
station on the W. Shore railways, and is 
connected with all world ports. Many 


lines of European steamers start from 
here. Pencils, silk and leather goods, etc., 
are manufactured, and the coal industry 
thrives. Two important buildings are 
Stevens Institute of Technology (1871) 
and tho Iloboken Academy, founded in 
I860 by the Gera., who to-day make up 
one-fifth of the entire pop. Pop.' 50,100. 
(2) suburb of Antwerp, Belgium. It is 
situated on the Scheldt, 3 in. B.W. of tho 
eftv, and has tho most Important ship- 
building yards of the country, also niAnufis. 
of sihcr-ware, woollen goods and sugar, 
and iron foundries and breweries. I T op. 
31,700. 

Hobson-Jobson, corruption of * Ya 
llusdii l Ya Iiosaln,* the cry of the Shiites 
during tho procession of Molmrram, which 
is pai t of one of the great Moslem festivals. 
Tt originated lrora Brit, soldiers in India, 
who thus colloquially described the cele- 
bration. Yule and Burnell used it as tho 
title of thoir Anglo-Indian glossary 
( 1880 ). 

Hobson, Thomas, Cambridge jobmaster, 
who let out hors©9 on hire, the choice 
always being limited to the one next the 
door, tho one that had been longest in, 
hence the saying 4 Hobson’s choice.* He 
was the subject of two humorous epitaphs 
by Milton. 

Hoccleve, or Oecleve, Thomas (c. 1370- 
c*. 1 150), Early Eng. poet and lawyer, a 
clerk in the Privy Beal Office, London, for 
uver twenty years. He knew Chaucer, 
tiie 4 floure of eloquence * and his 4 maister 
dure,* drawing in colours the well-known 
portrait on the margin of one of the MSS. 
ot Ins chief poom De Regtmine Principum 
(c Hll), largely compiled from the Lat. 
of ACgidins Colonna (c. 1280). Other 
poems were : The Story of Jonathan , and 
Moder God. . . . See Dr. F. FurnivalPs 
< d. of Works, 1892 ; De Regimine , 1897 ; 
W Mason’s ed. of six poems, 179C: T. 
\\ right’s ed., 1860 (Uoxbmghe Club); 
Philltpps MS. 8151 (at Cheltenham) (which 
contains his account of his disordered life) ; 
11. Morley, English Jf ritcrs (vol. vi„ 
IS0 1-94). 

Hoche, Louis Lazare (1768-97), general 
of the Fr. Revolution, enlisted, 1784, 
joining the National Guard, 1792. Having 
icpuKed the duke of York, h< commanded 
the forces on the Moselle and drove the 
Austrians from Alsace, 1793. He helped 
to suppress tho Vendean revolt, 1795-96, 
and then headed an expedition to Ireland, 
which failed owing to storms, 1796. H. 
won sov. victories over the Austrians 
ugam in 1797, but the armistice at Leoben 
checked Ids successes, and he d. suddenly 
at Wetzlar soon afterwards. See E. 
(millon, La France et t*lrlande sons le 
Jnrcetoire : Hoche et Humbert , 1888 ; 
A. Chuquet, (Juatre Q&tfraux de la 
n volution* 1911. 

Hoehelaga, co. and vil, of Quebec, 

( anada. Tho vil. on tho St. Lawrence R, 
lorms a suburb of Montreal, 2 m. distant. 
Pop. about 16,000. 

Hoohester, see Boston. 

Hoohheim, vil. of Hesse, Germany, near 
R. Main, 4 re. E. of Mainz. The vine- 
yards of its mopes produce the true hook. 
Pop. 4600, 
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HOohst, tn. of Hesse on R. Main, 10 m. 
W. of Frankfurt of which It has been a 
part since 1025. Tilly defeated Christian 
of Brunswick here, 1622. Noted for 
chemical Industries (I. O. Farben) and 
the manuf. of tobacco, beer, machinery, 
and furniture. Pop 35,000. 

Httohstadt, tn. of Swabia, Bavaria, 
Germany, on R. Danube, 30 m N.JE. of 
Ulm. Here Frederick of StaufTen was 
defeated by Hermann of Luxemburg, 
1081, and the Austrians by Marshal 
ViJlars, 1703 The victory won by Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene over the 
Franoo-Bavanan forces in 1704, fought 
nearby, is better known as the battle of 
Blenheim Pop. 2000. 


is of a curved shape, and the object is the 
same as in football — to score goals. The 
Roms, had a game Very similar to H., 
which was played on frozen ground or on 
the ice. In some form H. has been 
known to most of the N. peoples of Europe 
and Asia. In Scotland tho game was 
known os * shinty,' and in Ireland a game 
called * hurley ' was played on the sea* 
shore ; the rules wero simple, and tho 

S lay usually very rough m character. 

lodern H. is played on turf during the 
same time os football — from Sept, to 
April ; it owes much of Its present vogue 
to the formation of tho Men's Hockey 
Association m England In 1875 The 
rules drawn up to tho Wimbledon Club in 
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The Universities inside left makes a shot in a match againstThe Weasels 


Hock, strictlv the white wine (sparkling 
or still), called in Germany * 11 or hheuner,' 
produced at Ifochheim The toig name 
'hock * has been In use since before 1(525, 
and Is commercially extended timo«t In- 
discriminately to light white Ger wines, 
especially Rhenish wines. II is usually 
drv, but some brands are sweet It ha* 
a distlncth e flavour and bouquet and the 
alcoholic strength is from 9 to 13 per cent 
Important brmds are, Brbaeh, Nierstcln 
Rudeshelm, Marcobrunn (still) Johan - 
nisberg, Licbfriumilch, Rauenthal (spark- 
ling). Good Wntages wero those of 1880, 
1883. 1884, 1M6, 1889, 1892, 1891, 1895, 
1897, 1921, 1925, and 1929. Tho natuiaf 
dry white wines of the Californian 
* Riesling oi hock-grape slightly re 
semble the Ger varieties, but generally 
have more ' body ' and are less acid 
Hookey (possibly derived from the 
hooked stick ' with which the game Is 
played ; cf, hnmtet , O F. for shepherd's 
crook), game payed with a ball or some 
similar object between two opposing 
sides ; the stick used to propel the ball 


1 883 still obtain in essentials As regards 
the eqntpini ut snd toolh of a H plaver 
(he following arc the more Important 
points A H stick shall havo a flat face 
on its left hand side only there are no 
regulations as to length, but every stick 
must be of such sf/c that it can bo passed 
through a two Inch ring 1 ho head of a 
«tick shall not bo edged with or have 
Insets or fittings of hard wood or of any 
other substain o nor shall there be any 
sharp edges or dangerous splinters ; tho 
extremity of tho stick must not be out 
square or point* d but must have roundod 
edges An India rubber ring of four 
inches external diamoter may be used as 
a guard, but tho total weight of the stick 
and guard and binding, if anv, must not 
exceed 28 oz The ball Is a leather 
cricket ball, either, painted white or made 
of white leather Boots very similar to 
football boots are usually worn ; no 
dangerous materials such as spikes or nails, 
etc., must be worn. The rubber ring Is 
not now much used, padded gloves being 
worn Instead. Shin-guards are, from the 
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nature of the frame, almost a necessity, one of the events in the Olympic Games. 
The ground for H. is of a rectangular Co. matches are also played and Div. 
shape, 100 yds. long and not more than Association matches. 

00 yds. nor less than 65 yds. wide. The In America ice H. is so popular that the 
ground is marked out with white lines, of term * hockey * is used for that variety, 
which the longer are called the side-lines and the other game is called field H. The 
and the shorter the goal-lines. Flag-posts game differs from Eng. ice H. in sev. 
are placed at each corner, and at the centre respects (see Ice Hockey). 
of each side-line, one yard outside the line. Ice polo is a game very similar to ice 
f he goals are In the centre of the goal-line ; H. , played almost exclusively in the New 
their dimensions are 12 ft. wide by 7 ft. England states. It is played with a 
high. The posts are 2 in. broad and not rubber-covered ball and a heavier stick, 
more than 3 in. in depth. Nots are Five men only play on a side, and there is 
attached to the posts, cross-bars, and to no offside rule. The rink is 150 ft. in 
tho ground behind the goals. No shoot- length. Ring H. is a variety of H. which 
ing at goal can take place except in tho can be played on the floor of any gym- 
striking oJrclo, which is thus defined : In nasium or large room. The goals are 
front of each goal shall bo drawn a white 3 ft. high and 4 ft. in width ; six men ore 
lino 4 yds. long, parallel to and 15 yds. on a side, a goal-koopor, a quarter, three 
from tho goal-line. This lino shall bo forwards and a centre. A ring of 5 in. 
continued each way to meet the goal lino diameter, with a 3-in. hole In the middle, 
by quarter circles having tho goal -posts and weighing from 12 to 16 oz.. is used 
os centres. The game i» played between Instead of a ball. The stick Is a light but 
two teams of eleven players each, posi- tough wand, from 30 to 40 In. in length, 
tioned as In association football. The i in. in diameter, and with a 5-in. guard 
game is started by ono playor of each at a distance of 20 In. from the lower end. 
team bullying the ball in the centre of The end of the stick is inserted into the 
tho ground. To bully the ball, each hole m tho ring ; a goal from tho field 
player strlkon the ground on his own side counts 1 point, and from a foul, 4 point, 
of tho bull, and his opponent’s stick over Roller polo is an adaptation of ice polo to 
the ball, throe times alternately : after roller skating rinks, and is very popular 
which one of them must strike tho ball m the U.S.A. Five players form a side, 
and so put it in play. In all bullies the See E. E. White, The Hockey Player, 1909 ; 
two players wh^ are bullying shall stand E. II. Green and E. E. White, Hockey , 
squarely facing Luo Hi'h-lincs. A player 1912; M. Pollard, Tlockty for Women, 
is offside if he is nearer to his opponent’s 1931 ; K. Green, The Arts of Hockey, 
goal-line than tho person who last struck 193] ; K. Ricketts, Hockey Manual for 
or rolled the ball In, unless there be at Umpires and Players, 1932 : P. Robson, 
least threo of his opponents nouror to .1 Manual of Hockey, 1931 ; D. S. Milford, 
their own goal-line than he is. No Hockey, 1938 ; T. S. J)agg, Hockey in 
player can be offside in bis own half of Ireland, 1915. 

the ground, nor if the ball was lust Hooking, Joseph (1855-1937) Eng. 
touched or hit by one of Ids opponents, novelist, b . in Cornwall, younger brother 
The penalty for offside is a free hit. When of Silas K. H. ( q.v .). Edueated at Owen*, 
a player strikes at the ball no part of his College, Manchester, and became a land- 
stJck must in anv event rise above his surveyor in 1878 ; but left this profession 
shoulders at either tho beginning or the In 1884 and entered tho Nonconformist 
end of the stroke; tho penaltv for ministry (United Methodist Free Church) 

' sticks,* as it is called, is a bully. Tn the — for the next few years travelling in 
case of breaches of the rules inside the Kg^pt, Palestine, Greece, Turkey, and 
circles a * penalty bully,* or a * penalty Syria. His pubs include : — Jabez Easter- 
comer,’ is awarded. When a penalty brook (1891), Story of Andrew Fairfax 
bully is played, all players, savo the two (1893), Fields of Fair Renown (1896), 
taking the bully, shall remain beyond the 'l he Scarlet Women (1899, which caused 
nearer 25 yds. line in the field of plnv soino stir in Free Church Circles), The 
until tho bully is completed. When a Purple Kobe (1900), The Trampled Cross 
penalty corner Is awarded, the player (1907), God and Mammon (1912), The 
taking it shall have a hit from any part Pomp of Yesterday (1918), Rosemary 
of the goal-lino ho may choose, at least Carcw (1925), The Eternal Challenge (1929) 
10 yds. from the nearest goal-post. At the Out of the Depths (1930), The Man who 
moment of such hit nil tho defending team Pound Out (1933), The Squire of Zabuloc 
must be behind their own goal-line, and (1935), Deep Calleth Deep (1936). 
all the attacking team must be outride the Hocking, Silas Kitto (1850-1935), Eng. 
striking circle in the field of play. A novelist, b. at St. Stephen's, Cornwall : 
corner differs from a penalty corner only third son of Jame* II. Ednoated for the 
in that the hit is takeu from a point ministry of the limited Methodist Free 
within 3 yds. of tho nearest corner flag. Church and ordnmed minister in 1870. 
The game is in charge of two umpires. He made his reputation as a writer in 
who eaph have charge of half of the field 1878 with a story Her Benny , and many 
of play ; if two umpires are not available others followed, most of them being very 
one umpire and two linesmen take their popular among readers who prefer piety 
place. Since 1895 International Matches to literary merit. Among his other 
between England, Scotland, Ireland, and stories, which number 90, are Alec Green 
Wales have been played, and Belgium (1878), The Awakening of Anthony Weir 
and France now play England. There is (1901), J Pioneers (1905), The Third Man 
an International ohampionship, and H. is (1911), When He Came to Himself (1915), 
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fVatchers in the Dawn (1920), My Book 
of Memory (1923), The Mystery Man 
(1930), Gerry Storm (1931). 

Hook tide, formerly a popular festival In 
England, kept on the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter. Hock Tuesday 
and Michaelmas were the rent-days in 
rural England. The derivation is. un- 
certain ; the term hock-day was in use 
by the twelfth century. The chief pas- 
timo was that of * binding * members of 
the opposite sex (men on Monday, women 
on Tuesday) till a small payment was 
made for release. The money was used 
for church or par. purposes. * The Old 
Coventry Play of Hock -Tuesday * was 
revived on Elizabeth's visit to Kenilworth 
(1575). See J. Brand, Popular Anti- 
quities, 1777 ; VV. Hone, Every-day Book , 

1., 1826. 

Hoddesdon, par. and vll. of Hertford- 
shire, England, 4 m. S.E. of Hertford, 
14 m. from Broxbourno Junction. Izaak 
Walton used to fish here on the R. Lea, 
whoso waters fill the moat of the old Rye 
House 1 m. away, where, had the plot not 
gone astray, Charles II. and his brother 
James would have been assassinated in 
1683. H. was a coaching station on the 
Old North Road. Pop. 70u0. 

Hodeida, Hodaida, or Hodidah, fort and 
seaport of the Yemen, Arabia, on the E. 
coast of the Red Sea, 100 m. from Mocha. 
A harbour is to be built at Ras-el-Ketib, 
10 m. away. A railway connects H., 
Ras-cl-Kettb, Sana'a, and Amran. The 
chief exports are : Coffee, skins, cotton, 
and some pearls, senna, myrrh, sesame, 
and jowarf (a kind of millet). Other 
grains are imported. H. uas bombarded 
and occupied by the Biit. in 1918. Pop. 

40.000. 

Hodgkin, Thomas (1831-1913), Brit, 
historian, b. in London, of a Quaker 
family. After graduating at the London 
Unlv. he entered business as a banker, at 
the same time applying himself to histori- 
cal study, and soon becoming a leading 
authority on the hist, of the early Middle 
Ages. His chief works are : Italy and 
Iler Invaders (8 vote., 1880-99), The 
Dynasty of Theodosius (1889), Theodoric 
the Both (1891), Life of Charlts the Great 
(1897), and vol. i. of Longmans’ Political 
History of England (1906). 

Hodgson, Brian Houghton (1800-94), 
Eng. Orientalist, entered the E. India 
Company's College at Haileybury, 1816, 
becoming a servant of the company, 1818. 
Ho was resident in Nepal, 1820-43, re- 
turning to England, 1858. U. wrote 
valuable papers on the ethnology, lan- 
guages, and zoology of Nepal and Tibet, 
including Miscellaneous Essays on Indian 
Subjects (1880). The libraries of London, 
Paris, and Calcutta bavo his collections of 
Oriental MSS. See life by bir W. Hunter, 
1896. 

Hodgson, Ralph (b. 1871), Eng. poet 
and prof, of Eng. literature at the Im- 
perial Univ. of Japan. Mingles fantasy 
and actuality In his songs of Innocence 
and of experience. A number of bis 


fn the way of philosophical opposites, but 
given as ‘poetic apprehensions/ The 
poem The Bull is an illustration, and in 
this poem, and others like The Bells of 
Heaven and Stupidity Street , pity for dumb 
animals excites an all-too-impotent wrath. 
He has a peculiar ecstasy of his own, 
notably exemplified in The Mystery, The 
Royal Mails (an original fable), and The 
Bells of Heaven . Some of his lyrics are 
as fine as any in the language, notably The 
Last Blackbird , which appeared In 1907. 
His longest and most elusive poem, The 
Song of Honour, is a piece of virtuosity in 
doggerel metre ; his Eve is notable for its 
word-colour, and The Gypsy Girl a short 
but striking dramatio poem. His Poems 
were pub. in 1917. Sev. of his poems 
appear in Georgian Poetry , 1911-17 (3 
parts), ed. by Sir Edward Marsh. Awarded 
Polignac Prize. 

Hodgson, Shadworth Hollway (1832- 
1912), Eng. metaphysician • b. at Boston, 
Lines.; son of Shadworth If. Educated at 
Rugby, and Corpus Christ! College, Cam- 
bridge. First President of Aristotelian 
Society, 1380-94. Ho had tremendous 
erudition, but was handicapped by an 
involved style of expression. He claimed 
to have estab. a system, without onto- 
logical assumptions, on the lines of Hume. 
Works include Time and Space (1865), 
The Philosophy of Reflection (1878), The 
Metaphysics of Experience (1898). 

Hodmezb-Vaa&rhely, tn. of Hungary ; 
connected by roil with Szolnok and Mako. 
Pop. 60.000. 

Hodograph. If a point P (see diagram) 
bo moving in any path, and from any fixed 
point O a vector OP* be druwn parallel 


2 



and proportional to the velocity of P, then 
the locus of P 1 is called the H. of the path 
of P. Let Pi and P t be two consecutive 
positions of Pi, the time from P l to P t 
being very small. Then the tangents 
F,T, and P,T* at P s and P* to the poth 
of P are the directions of motion at P, and 
P t . Draw OP/ and OP/ paialell to 
PiTi and P a T t and proportional to the 
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velocities at Pi and P, respectively. Then 
by the triangle of velocities, P/P, 1 repre- 
sents, in magnitude and direction, the 
cbange of velocity of P during the small 
time, i.e, P/P, 1 is proportioned to the 
acceleration of P. As P traces out its 
path, so P 1 traces out the H. and the 
velocity of P l in the H. represents, in 
magnitude and direction, the acceleration 
of P in the original curve. In particular, 
if P moves with u uniform velocity In a 
circle, P l describes a circle with a uniform 
velocity. Hence P has a constant ac- 
celeration. 

Hodometer, see Pr.poMETEB. 

Hodson, Major William Stephen Ralkes 
(1821-58), Anglo-Indian soldier, loader of 
light cavalry in the Indian Mutiny, usually 
known as 1 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse.' 
Educated at Rugby and Cambridge, he 
joined the Indian army in 1845, fighting 
in the first Sikh war. Rising to be com- 
mander of the Puniab Corps of Guides, 
1852, he was dismissed in 1855 for harsh 
administration and uilegod errors in the 
regimental accounts. On the outbreak 
of the Mutiny be rode with despatches 
from Karnal to Meerut and back, and was 
allowed to raise his famous regiment of 
horse (Corps of Guidos, Punjab Irregular 
Force) and became head of the Intelli- 
gence Dept. II helped in the reduction 
of Delhi, and afterwards brought in Baha- 
dur Shah, the last of the Moguls, as 
prisoner, but <*ho.. ihe three princes down 
to overawe the mob. His conduct over 
this and over money matters has been 
severely censured, and he was even ac- 
cused of * looting.' He was killed In an 
attack on Lucknow. See G. Hodson, 
Hodson of Hodson.' a TIorse % 1833 ; Boa- 
worth Smith. Life of Lord Laurence (app. 
to 6th ed.) 1885 ; T. R. Holmes, Four 
Famous Soldiers , 1889 : and History ol 
the Indian Mutiny. 1898 ; L. T. Trotter, 
A Leader of Lifjht Horse , 1901 ; and Sir O. 
Chamberlain, Remarks on Captain Trot- 
ter's Biography of Major IP. S. Hodson, 
1901. 

Hodza, Milan (1878-1944), Slovak 
statesman, son of a Protestant pastor. 
Entered the Hungarian Parliament in 
1905 as the sole Slovak representative. 
Interned in 1914 for systematic criticism 
Of the Hungarian gov. Was one of the 
leading advocates of co-operation between 
the different ethnical elements in the 
Czechoslovak State, of which he was tho 
first diplomatic representative at Buda- 
pest. Afterwards ho entered the first 
Czech Parliament aud between 1919-35 
was successively minister of unification, 
agriculture, education and, once again, 
agriculture. Ho was the champion of a 
policy based on Czechoslovak political 
snpport of the ideal of a commonwealth 
of sovereign independent Central Euro- 
pean States, linked together by ' co- 
operative solidarity/ In his Federation 
Central Europe (pub. 1942) he advo- 
cated a Federation of DanubJan States for 
mutual protection against * colossal neigh - 
hours/ In 1935, when the political 
horizon was growing black, he became 
Prime Minister. He hastened the realisa- 
tion of ltutbenian home rule, which was 


estab. in 1937. He resigned Just before 
the Muntoh Pact for he foresaw only too 
clearly what terms would be imposed on 
his country. He became VIce-Prestdent 
of the Czechoslovak State Council in 
London, but controversies over bis 
foreign policy and bis peasant policy of 
agrarian democracy widened the breach 
between him and Dr. Benes and he pre- 
ferred to migrate to the United States, 
where he died. 

Hoe, Riehard Marsh (1812-86), Amer. 
Inventor, 6. in New York City, son of 
Robert II., a mechanic. Ho estab. a 
manufactory of printing-presses, using 
si cam to run the machinery, in New York 
City in conjunction with two brothers-in- 
law, and became head of hi* father's firm 
‘'oon after. His prin. invention was the 
printing-machine known as the Q. rotary 
or * liclituing * press, patented in 1846. 



for extirpating weeds, singling out root 
crops, Htirring tho surface-soil, and such- 
like purposes. Tho ordinary garden H. 



iioes 

Swan-necked Iloe, Draw Hoe, &ru Dutch Hoe 


has a fiat blade set transversely in a long 
wooden handle, and thj best one for 
agne. purposes is the swau-neck H., 
li.niug a long curved neck Joining the 
hlade to the handle. There is also the 
Dutch or thrust U., with the blade fixed 
into the handle os in a spade. Besides 
these there are scv. types of horse-drawn 
Us. used among root and grain crops, and 
capable of working one or scv. rows at a 
tune. 

Hoek van Holland, see Hook or 

Holland. 

Hoenir, lesser god of Norse mythology, 
found always in the company of (Odin) 
aud Loki. Though fair In aspect and 
spoken of by the Vanir (gods of the atraos- 

E hore), to whom he was given as hostage 
y the Aesir, ho plays no prominent part 
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as one of the triad. When consulted his 
invariable answer was * Let others ad- 
vise ' ; so Miznir had to bo sent with him 
to the Vanir and tho gods lost their 
chief counsellor. He is described as the 
lord of the Ooze, and is sometimes repre- 
sented with long logs liko a stork. IT., 
with Odin and Lodhurr, gave life to. the 
first human beings. He was the first to 
uso the divining rod. Some Identify him 
with Tyr. Uhland calls him the singer. 
He played an Important part when, after 
the last great battle and the destruction 
of the world, it rose afresh from its ashes. 

Hof : (1) tn. in N.E. of Bavaria, Upper 
Franconia, 30 m. N.E, of Bayreuth, on the 
Saale. It was destroyed by fire in 1823, 
since when it has been almost entirely 
rebuilt. Before the Second World War 
H. was a noted seat of the textile industry, 
and had manufs. of calico, cloth, and 
hosiery. It has a hospital founded in 
1262, and some interesting churches. Jean 
Paul's earlier years are closely associated 
with the tn. Pop. 45,000. (2) Tn. in 

Norway, 50 m. N. of Christiania. Pop. 
5000. 

Hofer, Andreas (1767-1810), Tyrolese 

S atriot peasant-leader, b . at St. Leonard 
l the Passier valley, whero his father was 
an innkeeper, which trade H. inherited, 
and In addition dealt in wino and horses 
with the N. of Italy. In 1809 he called 
tho Tyrolese to arms to expel the Fr. and 
Bavarians, and they responded with 
ardour, and swept tho latter out in seven 
weeks, overwhelming them at Sterziug. 
By this victory the Austrians temporarily 
occupied Innsbruck and H. was con- 
spicuous amongst tho insurgent leaders. 
By the treaty of Schonbrunn, the Tyrol 
was again ceded to Bavaria, and although 
H. again took np arms, ho had to disband 
his followers and seek refuge in the mts., 
where he was betrayed, captured, and 
shot. See lives by K. T. Hclgol, 1875; and 
A. von Bossl-Fedrigotti, 1935. 

HOffding, Harald (1843-1931), Dan. 
philosopher ; 6. in Copenhagen where 
he was educated. £chool teacher, 1861- 

i 871 ; then prof, in univ. of Copenhagen. 

te progressed, from the opinion of Kier- 
kegaard with relation to the separateness 
of Faith and Knowledge, into Positivism 
with qualifications. Works include : Den 
engelske FUosofl i vor Tid (It* 7 4), Den 
humane Etik 0876), Psykologi i Omrid s 
paa Grundlag af Erfaring (1882), Etik, 
(1887), Psykoloaiske UndersbgeUer (1889), 
Kontinuiieten i Kant's filosofske Udvik- 
lingsgang 0893), Den nyere Filosofis 
Historic (1894-95), Det psykologiske 
Qrundlag for loyiske Domme (1899), J. J, 
Rousseau og Nans FUosofl (1896), Mindre 
Arbejder (1899-1905), ReligionsfUnsofi 
(1901), Modemer Filosofer (1904, Eng. 
trans., 1914), Den menneskelige Tanks , 
dens Former og dens Opgarer (1910), 
Bergson's Filosofi (1914), Oplevelse og 
Tydning (1918), Erkendelsesteori oo Liv - 
sopfaUdse (1026), Religidse Tanketyper 
(1927), Erindringer 0928), Erkendclses - 
teoriens navesr^nde Stalina (1930). 

Hoffmann, August Heinrich, known as 
Hoffmann von Fallersieben (1798-1874), 
Ger. poet and philologist, b. at Fallersieben 


In Lfineberg, his father being the mayor 
of the tn. He was educated at Gottingen 
and Bonn, his original intention being to 
study tbeology. He soon abandoned this 
for literature, and in 1823 became custo- 
dian of the univ. library at Breslau, and 
later on prof, of Ger. there. In conse- 
quence of his pub., Unpolitische Lieder 
0840-41) in which was 'Deutschland, 
Doutschland fiber Alles * he was obliged 
to resign his chair, and then travelled for 
three years, returning to Prussia after tho 
revolution of 1848. He wrote, flora 
Belgicce (1830-62), Geschichte des Deut - 
schen Kirchenlieds (1832), Soldatenlieder 
(1869-70), Mein Lcben (autobiography ed. 
by F. Gerstenberg 1892-94). A selection 
from his works was ed. by H. Benzmann 

K . See lives by J. M. Wagner, 1869- 
ind H. Reuter, 1921. 

Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm 
(1776-1822), Ger. writer and composer, 
ft. at KOnigsberg. He assumed the name 
Amadeus in place of Wilhelm In homage 
to Mozart. In 1792 he entered the univ. 
of his native city to prepare for a legal 
career, and In 1795 began to practise as a 
Jurist at KdnigRberg, subsequently going 
to Berlin ; but musio interested him more 
than his legal duties. In 1796 ho was 
appointed assessor at Posen ; but his 
brilliant powers of caricature got him into 
troublo, and ho was obliged to leave 
Posen. In 1804 he was transferred to 
Warsaw, where ho made the acquaintance 
of Werner, but was forced to quit office 
in 1806, when Warsaw was occupied by 
tho Fr. For the next ten years he led a 

E recarious existence, supporting himself 
y composing and giving music lessons. 
In 18 J 6 ho was appointed councillor of 
tho Court of Appeal. Some of his shorter 
tales appeared in the collection Phantasie - 
stucke in Callots Manier (1814), and wero 
followed by the gruesomo novel. Die 
KILnere des Teufel s (1815-1 6). Two other 
collections nro Nashtsturke (1817) and Die 
Serapionsbruder (1819-21) the latter of 
which includes pictures of Ger. fife and 
incidents from It. and Fr. iiist. , as well as 
gruesome talcs ; indeed it contains Das 
Fraulein von SctuUri, generally considered 
his host work. Other books of his are 
Klein Z aches (1819), and tho autobio- 
graphical Ijebcnsansichten des Katers 
Murr (1820-22). ills fairy tales, Der 
Goldene Topf, wero trans. by Carlyle in 
German Romance (1827). lie also wrote 
an essay on Mozart’s Don Juan , and com- 
posed an opera on FouquO's Undine (1816). 
Often bach’s opera. The Tales of Hoffmann* 
is founded on some of his tales. II. was 
one of tho master novelists of Ger. 
Romanticism, and his works are remark- 
ablo for their humour and realism. His 
collected works, ed. by G. Ellingor. were 
pub. in 1894 ; his lottefs and diaries ed. 
by II. M tiller, in 1812 and 1815 respec- 
tively. Sec studies by W. Harich, 1920 : 
E. Kroll, 1923 , K. Ochsnor, 1936 ; and 
W. Hergongriln, 1940. 

Hof maim, August Wilhelm (1818-92), 
Ger. chemist, b . at Gfessen. He first 
studied law and philology at Gottingen, 
but later turned his attention to ohem. t 
and in 1845 was appointed director of the 
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Royal College of Chem. In London. From 
1866 to 1865 he was chemist to the Royal 
Mint, when he returned to Berlin as prof, 
of chem. and spent the rest of his life in 
that city. His work covered a wide 
range of organic chemistry — his contribu- 
tions to the scientific jours, were mainly 
on this subject. He also devoted much 
labour to the theory of chem. types. His 
chief works are : Introduction to Modem 
Chemistry (1865), The Life-Work of 
Liebig (1876), and Chemische Erin - 
nerungen (1882). See Memorial Lectures 
delivered before the Chemical Society , 1893- 
1900 (London). 

Hofmann, Josef Casimir (6. 1877), 

Polish pianist, b. at Cracow. Pupil of his 
father (prof, at Warsaw Conservatory). 
Made Ills appearance beforo the public at 
the age of six, and three years later made 
a tour of Europe, becoming a celebrated 
musical prodigy. Visited the United 
States In 1887-88 and, after studying two 
years under Rubinstein made his debut 
at Dresden In 1894. Has pub. pianoforte 
compositions and is one of the leading 
modern pianists. Since 1808 bos lived 
principally in America. Director and 
Dean of Curtis Institute of Music, 1926-38. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von (1874-1929), 
Ger. poet and dramatist, b, at Vienna, 
where he was educated. Literary success 
came to him early, with the pub. of two 
or throe books of poems before he was 
twenty. La*«»r * *n his career he pro- 
duced a number oi romantic plays and 
also furnished the librettos for sev. of 
Richard Strauss's operas : Elrktra (1900), 
Der liosenknvalier (1911), Ariadne auf 
Naxos (1912), Die Frau ohne Schatten 
(1919), Die agyptischc Helena (1920). Re- 
works (besides the above-mentioned 
libretti) include : Oestem (1891), Des Tod 
des Tvzian (1892), Des Tod and des Tod 
(1893), Der Abenteurer und die Sdngerm 
(1899), Elektra (1903), Kleine Dranien 
(1907), Prosni&che Schrigten (1907), Otd- 
ichte (1910, 1922, 1925), Christinas Heim- 
raise (1911), Jedermann (1912), La Mgende 
de Joseph (1914), Alkestis (1916), Der 
Schwierige (1921), Jteden uml Aufsatze 
(1921), Die llochzrit der Sobcide (1922), 
Das Salzburger Crosse Welttheater (1922), 
Florinda (1923), Der Unbestechliche l 1923), 
Deutsche E pi gramme (1923), Der Turm 
(1925), Drei Erzahlungen (1927). See 
studies by O. Heuschele, 1929 ; H. Tem- 
borins, 1932 ; K. J. Naef (with biblio- 
graphy), 1938, and E. Brecht, 1916. 

Hofmeiater, Wilhelm Friedrioh Benediot 
(1824-77), Ger. botanist, b . at Leipzig, 
where he was educated and entered 
business as a music-dealer, studying 
botany in his spare time. In 1863 he was 
appointed to a professorship in Heidel- 
berg, and nine years later was transferred 
to Tfibingen. in 1851 he pub. his prin. 
work, Vergleichende Untersuchungen der 
Ktnnung EntfdUung und Fruchtbildung 
hdherer Kryptognmen und der Samen- 
bildung der (foniferen (1851), which stands 
In the first rank of botanical books, and 
la a typical work on plant-morphology. 
H. also contributed two notable parts to o 
handbook of physiological botany, never 
completed, under the titles of Die Lehre 


von der Pflaneenulle and Allgemeine 
Morphologic der OewSchse . 

Hofmeyr. Jan Hendrik (1845-1909), S. 
African politician, 6. at Gape Town, where 
he was educated, leaving school at the 
age oi sixteen and becoming a Journalist. 
He Joined the staff of the Volkswiend, 
which he bought In 1861 and amalgamated 
with the Zuid Afrikaan , under the title of 
Ons I stud. In 1879 H. entered Parlia- 
ment, where he remained for sixteen years, 
becoming leader and spokesman of the 
Dutch party in the colony. In 1887 he 
was one of the Cape delegates to the first 
colonial conference held in London. Until 
the Jameson Raid of 1895 he was a sup- 
porter of Cecil Rhodes. 

Hofmeyr, Jan Hendrik (1894-1948), S. 
African statesman and historian. Game 
to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar and became 
principal of the Unlv. of \\ Itwatersrand 
at the age of twenty-five. His financial 
acumen attracted the attention of Gen. 
Smuts, and at the age of thirty he was 
appointed administrator of the Transvaal. 
In 1929 he entered Parliament as member 
ior Johannesburg and took a leading part 
in the movement for the reconciliation of 
Gen. Smuts and Gen. Hertzog and the 
* reunion * of 8. Africans of Brit, and Boer 
stock, from which the United Party 
originated. In the coalition gov. of 1933 
ho was minister for the Interior, education, 
and public health. But his sympathies for 
the Bantu pop. soon made him unpopular 
with many of the Afrikaners. In 1936 he 
sttongly opposed the Bill to destroy the 
rape native franchise, and in 1938 he 
resigned in protest against the action of 
Hertzog in appointing as a representative 
of native interests in the Senate a defeated 
colleague with no special qualifications in 
Hint respect. When the Second World 
War broke out H. rejoined the gov. as 
minister of finance. He was often called 
upon to deputise for Gen. Smuts and in 
1913 was formally appointed Deputy 
Prime Minister. In the 1948 elections 
ins liberal attitude towards the non- 
European races alienated many electors, 
but bis party supported him, and it was 
generally understood that ho would lead 
it when Gen. Smuts should retire ; and 
ho remained in the forefront of the 
opposition to Dr. Malan’s pol cy of segre- 
gation. His South Africa (IJJ1), a hist, 
oi the country, is Instructive on native 
policy, the author rejecting segregation, 
racial fusion, and oquality alike, and treat- 
ing the whole problem as a question not 
of politics so much as economics. See 
T. MacDowell, Jan Hofmeyr: Heir to 
Smuts, 1948. 

Hofwil, estate some G m. to the N. of 
Bern in Switzerland, which was purchased 
by Fellenburg to start his educational 
institution. See Fellenburg, Philip 
Emmanuel von. 

Hog. Sheep still retaining Its first 
tleece Is known as a H. In Scotland, and 
a hogget is a two -year-old sheep. See 
also Pig. 

Hogarth, David George (1862-1927), 
Eng. archaeological explorer, geographor, 
and author. 6. at Barton-on-Humber ; 
eldest son uf Rev, George H., Incumbent 
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o I that place. He was educated at Win- 
cheater and at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and was a tuto* at Magdalen 18B0-93. He 
explored Asm Minor In 1887, 1890, 1891, 
and 1894. Excavafcod at Paphos, 1888 ; 
Der ©I-Baharf, 1894; Alexandria, 1895: 
in Fayfini, 1896; Naukratis, 1899 and 
1903 ; Ephesus, 1904-05 ; Assult 1900- 
1907 ; and Jerahlus, 1911. He w as director 
of the Brit School at Athens, 1897-1900 , 
and conducted excavation sat Cnnssus 
and the Dictncan Cave, 1900. In 1 909 he 
became keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
a po*t he held till death In the First 
World War, lie was director of tho Arab 
Bureau at Cairo. C.M.O., 1918, His 
pubs, include: Devia Cypria (1890), 
Modern and Ancient Roads in Asia Minor 
(1892), Philip and Alexander of Maeaion 
(1897), The Nearer East (1902), The Pene- 
tration of Arabia (1904), The Archaic 
Artenava of Ephesus (1908), loma and the 
East (1909), Accidents of an Antiquaries 
Life (1910), Ihe Ancient Fast (1914), 
Carrhemish /. (1914), The Balkans (1915), 
Hittiie beats (1920), Arabia (1922), The 
Wandering Scholar (192 >). 

Hogarth, William <lb97-17G4), painter 
and engraver, and fnundei of the Brit 
School of Painting, b. m London, lie 
began to draw at an eari> \ge and was 
apprenticed to a silver-plate engraver, 



finishing his time at the age ot twenty 
when ho started engraving on copper. In 
1724 he pub on his own account his plate 
* Masqat rmlcs and Operas, Burlington 
Gate,' but up first became known as an 
engraver by Iijh plates for Butler’s tfudi- 
bras, ot wbn h the last two, representing 
the * Burning of Humps at Temple Bar * 
and the * Procession of the Skimmmgton/ 
are the beet He next turned his atton* 
tton to oil-painting, executing * small 
converration pieces, from twelve to 


fifteen inches high,* and in 1731 won 
reputation by * A Harlot's Progress,* a 
series of pictures in which he portrays the 
enticement of his heroine into the path* 
of evil, her passage through a * Martin’s 
summer * as the mistress of a rich Jew, to 

* Captain Macheath * and Drury Lane, to 
Biidewell and beating hemp, to disease 
and death, to a shameful funeral, and a 
forgotten grave. This was speedily 
followed by * A Rake’s Progress,’ which 
did not meet with equal success, owing to 
the fact that it attacked the vices of the 
man instead of those of tho woman. * The 
Fair,* or bonthwaik Fair,* depicts the 
tnrmvnl suppressed in 1762 In 1736 ho 
attempted * the great stylo df hlstory- 
pamtmg,* and produced on a etaiicase of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital two Script ure 
stories 4 The Pool of Uethesda and ‘ Tho 
Good Samar Itan,* but those did not meet 
with the encouragement ho expected, so 
he again turned his attention to his 
former work and painted the * Strolling 
Actresses dressing in a Barn, ‘The En- 
raged Musician,* * Tho Distrest Poet,* etc. 
In 1745 H had a sale by auction of his 
pictures, and the ticket of admission was 
the etching known as the ' Battle of the 
Pictures * The same vear his master- 
piece, the * Marriage k la Mode * (now 
in the Tate Gaiter;), appeared, which 
represents a variety ot 4 Modern occur- 
lenees m high life* and m 1710 ma por- 
trait of 4 Garrick as Richard 111 ,* for 
wi kh he received 4200, as well as that of 

* Simon, Lord Lovat * In 1747 he pro- 
duced * The Mage Coach * and the senes 
'Industry and Idleness/ in 1756 'The 
Invasion/ and in 17bi ‘The Bathos/ his 
last work Ho al9o painted a portrait of 
himself uhlih resulted in the pub of The 
Analysis of Beauty (17 if) H is prin- 
cipally famous as a satiiist on canvas, and 
as such h is never been surpassed ; he 
represented the foibles of his time in A 
series of engrivnms which exhibit charac- 
ter, humour, ann power. Until recently 
litile attention has been paid to 11 *s draw- 
ings, some of whk h are In tho ro>al collec- 
tion and others In the possession of tho 
marquess of Exeter 1 here aro some 85 
known and surviving examples of these. 
H did not, it seems, mike a practice of 
sketching from nature, nor did he usually 
moke studlf s for stpaiato figures in pic- 
tures and pi ints. Preparatory drafts of 
whole compositions fox m the majority of 
tho drawings and of those nearly all refer 
to prints rather than to pictures None 
of the drawings, probably, was ever In- 
tended as an end in Jttu If, or a final ex- 
pression of an idea , > ct the liveliness of 
If *« mind, his sense pf fun, horror, or 
disgust, ills fttliug for character. Is nearly 
always present m the^n II 's house in 
Hogarth Lane, Chiswick, Is now a museum 
where some of his works may be seen. 
bee J Nichols and ii Stecvens, The 
Genuine Works of \V iLlittm Hogarth , 1817 ; 
J. B Nichols, Anecdotes of William Ho- 
garth written by himself, 1833 ; A. Dobson, 
William Hogarth f 1870J A. P. Opp6, The 
Dramngs of William Hogarth, 1948. 

Hogben, Lancelot (6. .1895), Eng. ecolo- 
gist, educator, and writer ; educated at 
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Trinity College, Cambridge ; Mackinnon i 
Student of tbo Royal Society, 1923. 
Between 1919-30 held various poets as 
lecturer in, or prof, of, zoology and experi- 
mental physiology. Prof, of social biology 
London Univ., 1930-37 ; Regius Prof, of 
natural hist., Aberdeen Univ., 1937-41 ; 
Mason Prof, of zoology, Birmingham 
Univ., 1941-47. Visiting prof, to Wis- 
consin Univ. Pnb. include Nature and 
Nurture (193 3), Mathematics for the 
Million (1930), Science Jnr the Citizen 
(1938), Dangerous Thoughts (1939), and 
scientific memoirs on genetics, ductless 
glands and medical statistics to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society and other 
scientific lours. 

Hogg, Sir Douglas MeGarel, see IIail- 
sham, Bakon. 

Hogg, Janies (1770-1835), called * The 
Fttrlck Shcplicnl,* poet, 6. at Ettruk, 
Selkirkshire, was the son of a small 
farmer. lie was entirely self-educated, 
but at an early uge began to compose 
versos, though the setting of these to 
paper was at lu-.t a task of great difficulty. 
He first appeared in print Ip 1800 with the 
patriotic song, Donald McDonald , which 
became popular at once. Encouraged by 
his success, ho, in the following year, pub 
his Scottish I ’(litorals, Poems, and Songs 
Tn 1802 lie met Scott, and not long after 
became friendly with Allan Cunningham. 
His next pub was The Mountain Hard 
(1807), am’ lit * ip) bo issued The Fon^t 
Minstrel, which was not a financial success. 
Three jeais Inter appeared the adinirnbb 
work. The Queen’s Wake , and in 1810 
Mntloc of the Moor. In that year he also 
brought out The Poetic Mirror , or Iht 
Living Hards of Great Britain, a vol. of 
parodies of the leading poots of the dn\, 
Including Scott. Coleridge, Southev, Byron, 
and \\ ordswoith. Among his subsequent 
books are : The Rroirme of Bodsbech , an l 
other Tales (1817), 7 he Jacobite Relics of 
Scotland (1819), Winter Evening Tates 
(1820), 7 he Pruate Memories and Con 
fessions of a Justified Sinner (a work ol 
genius, anticipating the iisychologK.il 
' thriller* * of the twentieth centnrv 
anonymousli , 1821); and Quern Hi/ndc 
(a poem, 1820). Ho contributed to 
Blackuood's Maqa^ne munv article 
some ol which he colle<<ted in 1829 under 
the title of the Shepherd’s Calendar . and 
in 1831, to the great annoyance of Lock- 
hart, lie printed 7 he Domestic Manner*, 
amt Private Life of 8ir Walter Scott, a hook 
that Is now too seldom read, H lias been 
described a* the greatest poet after Burns, 
that has ever spmng from the common 
people, and it is certain that he attaint d 
to very great heights when dealing with 
local or legendary stories, while his gift 
of imagination wan so groat a« ilghtlv to 
be entitled genius. Much of his work was 
mediocre, but he had in a great degree the 
lyrical gift, and his poems, When the Km 
come Home and Flora Macdonald’s Fare 
urell are exquisite. H. wrote his Auto 
biography. See Mrs. Gordon, Memorial* 
of James Hogg, 1883 ; H. T. Stephenson, 
The Ettrick Shepherd : a Biography, 1922; 

33. O. Batho, The Ettrick Shepherd, 
1927 . 
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Hogg, Qulntin (1845-1903), Eng. phil- 
anthropist, seventh son of Sir James Weir 
H., b. in London. He was educated at 
preparatory schools and Eton, which he 
left In 1863 and entered business, being 
first with a firm of tea merchants and later 
with sugar merchants. Philanthropy, 
however, was the main conoern of H. s 
life, and in 1864 he started a ragged school 
lor bovs. In 1 88 1 he purchased the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street 
for providing young men and women of 
the lower middle classes with instruction, 
recreation, and social intercourse, and thus 
successfully initiated the polytechnic 
movement in London. 

Hogget, sec under Pro, 

Hogland, small is. situated In the gulf of 
Finland, 110 m. W. of Leningrad. In 
1788a battle took place here between the 
Russians and the Swedes. There are 
< xt en«i ve quarries of granite and porphyry, 
it has an area of about 11 sq. m. Pop. 
800. 

Hogmanay, name applied in Scotland 
nnd a few parts of England to the last 
dav of the year, viz. Dee. 31. It Is also 
used for the cake given to the children who 
heg for gifts on the morning of that day. 
H marks the beginning of New Year 
holiday festivities in Scotland. 

Hognose, N.> Amer. colnbrlne snake 
(genus Ucterodon ) with a flattened head 
and a snout like a hog's. It is not 
poisonous. 

Hog's Back, range of chalk hills, 
>00 ft . high, which extends from Guildford 
to Fnroham, Surrey, England. It Is 
n i versed by an old coach road which 
ufioids a splendid view of the surrounding 
(onntry. 

Hogshead, liquid measure of capacity, 
\ar3l11g with the nature of the contents, 
but equivalent for wine to sixty -three 
Elions, and for ale and beer to fifty-four 
lmIIous. In England it has now fallen 
into disuse, but the measure still obtains 
in the United States, and is equivalent to 
si ^ty -three Amer gaPons. The etymo- 
logy of the word has been much discussed 
ind Its origin is uncertain. 

Hogue, or Hougue, La, roadstead on the 
E side of the N. pait of Gotentin Penin- 
sula, France, dept. Mancha, off a rocky 
u mi dangerous coa6t. Gitts its name to 
the naval victory of the Eig. and Dutch 
over the Fr. in 1 092. 

Hohenelbe (Vrchlabi), tn. in Czecho- 
slovakia on the * ibe, 1 * in. N.E. of Gits- 
i Inn. It is encaged In various branches 
of manuf., principally the textile mdubtry. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Hohenfrledberg (Polish Dobromierz), tn. 
in Silesia, 3 > m. W.S.W. of Wroclaw 
1 <nreslau) Poland. Noted for Frederick 
. tho Great's victory over the Austrians and 
"axons in 17 43. Pop. 2000. 

I Hohenheim, Philippus Aureolus Theo- 
i phrastus Bombastus von, see Paracelsus. 

Hohenheim, vil in Wilrttemberg-Baden, 
Germany, 7 m. b. of Stuttgart. A royal 
castle, built in 1785, is situated in the 
neighbour hood : this was. later, used as 
an agrlc. academy with botanical gardens. 
The stuccoes on the staircase ore by 
Isopi. 
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Hohenlimburg, tn. of Westphalia, Gar* 1 
many, situated on the R. Lenne, 5 m. E. of 
Hagen. It Is the seat of an Iron indus- 
try and has textile manufs. Pop. 4000. 

Hohenllnden, vil. in Upper Bavaria, 
Germany, 20 m. E. of Munich, Germany, 
celebrated for the victory gained there 
over the Austrians, by the Fr. and Bavar- 
ians under Moreau in 1800. The battle is 
described in Campbell's lyric of the name. 
Pop. 970. 

Hohenlohe, former principality of 
Germany in Franconia, now comprised 
chiefly in Wdrttomberg and Bavaria. 

Hohenlohe - Sehilllngsfiirst, Chlodwig 
Karl Viktor, Prince of (1810-1001), Ger. 
statesman, 6. at Ilogaz. Was appointed 
chief minister of Bavaria in I860, and en- 
deavoured to bring about the union of d. 
and N. Germany, but was forced to resign. 
During the Franco-Ger. war ho advocated 
the alliance between Bavaria and Prussia. 
Tn 1873 ho was appointed, by Bismarck, 
Ger. ambas. in Paris, and in 1885 became 
governor of Alsace-Lorraiuo ; bo was 
imperial chancellor in 1894, and led the 
active Ger. colonial policy. Ho resigned 
in 1900. See J. Zlokursch, Politische 
Oeschichte des neuen deittschen Kaiserreich s t 
1930. 

Hohensalza (Polish Jnowroclaw), tn. in 
the prov. of Poznun, GO in. E.N.E. of 
Poznan. Until 1905 known ns Jung- 
Breslau. Salt works and saline springs 
are in the vicinity, and there Is a sugar- 
beet Industry. Pop. 34,100. 

Hohenstaufen, Ger. princely house, 
members of which were emperors or Ger. 
kings from 1138 to 1251 The earliest 
known member of the family w as Freder 
ick von Buren, who d. at the end of the 
eleventh century. His son, Frederick 
built a castle at Stan fen or II., and called 
himself by this name. He was a sup- 
porter of the Emperor Hotiry IV , who 
gave him the duchy of Swabia, and when 
Henry was absent in Italy acted as vice- 
gerent. In 1 105 ho was succeeded by his 
son Frederick II , the one-oved, who, 
together with his brother Conrad, held 
S.W. Germany for their uncle, the 
Emperor Henry V. On the doafch of 
Henry in 1 1 25, his estates fell to Frederick, 
but Lothair the Saxon being chosen 
emperor, a furious war broke out which 
ended in the submission of Frederick. In 
1138 Conrad was elected emperor of 
Germany ns Conrad III., and was suc- 
ceeded by bis nephew, Frederick Barbar- 
ossa, in 1152. Other emperors of this 
family were Henry VI. (1190-97), 
Philip I. (i 198-1208), Frederick II. (1212- 
1250) and Conrad IV. (1250-54), the male 
line becoming extinct in 1208, when 
Conrad in was put to death in Italy by 
Charles of Anjon. See Holy Romav 
Empire. See F. W. Schirrmacher, Die 
leizten Hohenstaufen , 1 87 1. J. Btililer, Die 
Hohenstaufen ,1925. 

Hohenstein-Ernstthal, tn. in Saxony, 
Germany, 12 tn. N.E. of Zwickau. Tex- 
tile manufs. and knitting are the chief 
Industries. Pop. 17,500. 

Hohenzollera, Ger. Imperial dynasty, 
which traced its origin back to the ninth 
century to one Count Tassllo, who built 


the oastle of H. at Zollera In Swabia. A 
descendant of his, Frederick III., married 
Sophia, daughter of Conrad, burgrave of 
Nuremberg, succeeding his father-in-law 
as burgrave about 1192. When he d. 
about 1202 his sons Conrad and Frederick 
succeeded him, Conrad becoming bur- 
grave of Nuremberg and founding the 
Franconian branch of the family, while 
Frederick received the oo. of Zollern, and 
became the ancestor of the Swabian 
branch. On the death of Conrad, his son 
Burgrave Frederick III. was the repre- 
sentative of tho Franconian branch, and 
he took a prominent part in Ger. affairs, 
securing the election of Rudolph of Haps- 
burg as Ger. king in 1273. lu 1415 Bur- 
gravo Frederick, the son of Frederick V., 
received Brandenburg from King Slgis- 
mund, becoming margrave of Brandenburg 
as Frederick I., and in 1701 the olector of 
Brandenburg, Frederick III., became king 
of Prussia. (A learned survey of the If. 
dynasty in the eighteenth century Is to 
be found in the introductory part of Car- 
lyle’s Frederick the Great.) In 1871 Win., 
the seventh king, took tho title of Ger. 
Fmporor. Tho Swabian line was divided 
in 1 5 7 G into tho branches of Hechingen 
and Sigmaringen. These continued un- 
broken until 1819, when they fell Into the 
hands of Prussia. Tho proposal to raise 
Prince Leopold of Uoheuzollern-SIg- 
maringon (1835-1905) to tho Sp. throne 
in 1870 was tho immediate cause of the 
war between Germany and France. 
Prince Charles of ll.-Slgmaringon became 
king of Rumania in 1881. Tho Hs. 
reached the aoinc of their power after tho 
ostah. of the united Ger. Empire following 
Bismarck’s wars of 18GJ, I860, and 

1870-71. Tho H. king of Prussia was 
thenceforth tho Ger. Emperor, and 
Prussian traditions became the accepted 
order of things in place of tho old cultural 
and cosmopolitan life of S. and Central 
Germany. Tho .spirit of the house of H. 
sought its expression in militarist ambi- 
tion. and its leading figure wits the Kaiser, 
Wm. IT., who aimed at world domination 
in tho First World War, through the con- 
ception of Mittel Furopa. After tho 
military collapse of Germany In 1918, 
Wilhelm H (#/. 1041) fled to Holland and 
tho II. dynasty camo to an end. But the 
house of 11. still hoped to return to the 
throne throughout tho duration of the 
post-war Ger. republic and even subse- 
quently, in spite of tho opposition of the 
Nazis to the restoration of tho monarchy. 
Potential candidates were tho ex-Crown 
Princo Wilhelm and Ids second son, 
Louis Ferdinand. His elder sou, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, was killed In Flanders in 
Juno, 1940, but, in any case, had forfeited 
bis claim by marrying a woman of un- 
equal birth. 

See E. Bornor, Quelten und Vwter - 
suchunnen sur Oeschichte des Hanses 
HohenzoHems, 190J-1J ; J. Hdffner, Die 
Hohensollem und das Heich , 1918. 

Hohenzollera, two united principalities 
of S. Germany. The modern Prussian 
prov. was formed in 1850, whon H.- 
Sigmaringon and H. 'Hechingen wore 
united. It consisted of a narrow strip of 
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land bounded on tlio S.W. by Baden and 
on all othor sides by Wlirttemberg. Its 
area being 441 sq. m., and pop. of 78,000. 
The surface is mountainous, and the chief 
industries are agriculture and cattle- 
rearing. Iron, coal, gypsum, and salt are 
found, and there are also some mineral 
springs. The castle of H. was destroyed 
in 1423* bnt has been restored sev. times, 
the present one being built by King 
Frederick VVm. TV. H. is now Included 
in the Land of Wlirttemberg. 

Hohenzollem Redoubt, very strong 
tactical point in the Oer. line during the 
First World War, situated just S.W. of La 
Bass6o. During tho battlo of Loos in the 
autumn of 1915 tho Brit, operations in- 
cluded the attack against the Tf. Redoubt. 
Fighting hero was of the most desperate 
nature and lasted from Sept. 27 to Oct. 13. 
At the first onslaught the Brit, gained it, 
but Gor. counter-attacks, carried out with 
groat fury, wore at onco launched against 
it incessantly, and a soo-raw situation 
ensued Into trio first week of Oct. Tho 
fiercest lighting raged round the trenches 
named * Big Willie * and * Littlo Willie/ 
in allusion to the ex-Kaiser and his son 
the ex-Crown Prince. On Oct. 3 tho Gcr. 
regained most of the position and on tho 
8th thov launched an attack against both 
Brit, and Fr.. which was repulsed heavily. 
A final Brit, assault was made by a div. 
of Territorial » Oct. 13, which at certain 

? laces carried tho linu beyond the redoubt, 
n this action tho Territorial Battalions 
of tho Sherwood Foresters gained great 
distinction, and Capt. C. Vickers of that 
regiment earned tho Victoria Cross. 
Despite the great exertions of tho Allies, 
tho results of this offensive weio far from 
satisfactory, as the Brit, alone had 
50,000 casualties and reaped but small 
advantages. 

Hoists, see Lift. 

Hokiang, prov. of Manchuria, China, 
situated at tho confluence of the Rs. Sun- 
gari, IJssun, and Heilungkiang. It lies 
in a low, marshy plain, thus having great 
difficulty In cultivation and drainage. It 
consists of 18 cos. with Klamusze as cap. 
Area 17.700 sq. m., pop. 1,936,000. 

Hokitika, tn. in Now Zealand, South Is., 
cap. of Westland co., on tho N.W. const 
about 24 m. S. of Grevmouth. It i- 
noted for Its goldfields, but brewing and 
tanning arc also carried on, and there me 
'-aw-inills and door factories. Greymouth 
is tho port for the goldfields. p:artli- 
quakes are frequent. Pop. 3000. 

Hokkaido (Yezo) ( Hoku , north, Kai, sea, 
and do, road), N. is. of Japan, separated 
in the N. from Sakhalin Is. by the La 
Porouso Strult and on the S. from Honshu 
by the Tsugaro Strait. Area 30, 1 i 8 sq . m. 

Hokusai, Katsuhika (Nakajima Tet- 
Sujiro) (1760-1849), Jap. paintor, book 
illustrator and teacher of drawing, 6 at 
Tokyo of a family of artists. Practised 
early a* a wood-engraver ; then studied 
with Shunsho, a well-known designer and 
painter of colour prints ; but he had to 
leave the studio because of bis independ- 
ent views on style, H. leaning to the 
classical Kano manner. H. became not 
only the leading representative of tho 


Ukiyo-ye or popular school but an artist 
of world-wide reputo. His knowledge of 
technique and his draughtsmanship were 
alike extraordinary and his drawings and 
colour prints had considerable influence 
on art in foreign countries. His qualities 
are shewn to great advantage in his 
‘ River Bridge/ which strongly influenced 
Whistler’s interpretation of moonlight 
effects. Ho devoted himself for the most 
part to the illustration of books or series 
and to industrial art as well as the teach- 
ing of drawing. His very many works 
include, particularly, the Mangwa or Ten 
Thousand Sketches, a pictorial encyclo- 
paedia of all aspects of Japanese life (in 
15 voIh. ; last pub. in 1836); and the 
Hundred Views of Mount Fuji (1835) 
(3 vols. in monochrome). His colour 
prints Thirty Six Views of Fujiyama 
prove him a master of colour, his com- 
bination of greens, blues and yellows 
being a striking innovation. Other not- 
able works are T The Wave * (Sir Edmund 
Wdlker Allerton, Royal Ontario Museum). 

* Views of Famous Bridges/ ‘ Waterfalls/ 

' Views of Ln-chu Islands/ See works 
on Hokusai by M. Rovon, 1896 ; E. de 
lioncourt, 1896 ; C. J. Holmes, 2nd ed., 
1900 ; F. Perz^nski, 1904 ; E. F. Strange, 
1906 ; also N. Brown, Block Printino and 
Bonk Illustration in Japan , 1924. 

Holaoanthus, name of a genus of teleo- 
ste«in fishes belonging to the family 
(Jhcetodontidro. The species are marine 
and carnivorous, and are particularly 
abundant near volcanic rocks and coral 
is. They are remarkable for their 
beautiful colouring, II. imperator , a native 
of the E. Indies, being deep blue with 
bauds of orange. The flesh Is highly 
esteemed as diet. 

Holbaoh, Paul Henri Thyry. Baron d* 
(1723-89), Fr. philosopher, ft. at Eirles- 
helm in the Palatinate. He spent most 
of his time in Pans, and, having great 
wealth and being of hospitable disposition, 
entertained and was Intimate with tho 
most distinguished men of his day, among 
them, Diderot, Grimm, Hume, Gtrrick, 
U ilkcs, Sterne, Rousseau. He wrote a 
large number of articles on chemistry and 
imncralogv for tho Knew loptdie, and In 
1767 pub. his Chnstianu-ne dtvoiW, in 
w hlch he attacks Christlanlt j and religion. 
In 1770 his famous book, Le Systtme de 
Jn Nature , appeared, and in it he donied 
tho existence of the Deity and asserted 
that happiness is the end of mankind. 
The book evokod much criticism, and was 
answered by Frederick the Great and Vol- 
taire. In philosophy H. was a follower 
of Diderot and his portrait appears in the 
character of the virtuous atheist Wolmar 
of the Nourelle IHloise of Rousseau. 

Holbeaoh, very anct. mrkt. tn., Lincoln- 
shire, England, 8 m. E. of Spalding. It 
was once on the shore of the Wash, bnt 
is now 6 m. Inland. H. is the bp. of the 
antiquary, Wm. Stukeley. Pop. 6100. 

Holbein, Hans (c. 1 165-1524), tho Elder, 
Gor. painter, was a native of Augsburg. 
His early works bear the impress of tho 
schools of Van dor Weyden and Mainline, 
while hlo *ater pieces, e.g. the basilica of 
St. Paul (1502) In the gallery of Augsburg, 
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show Flemish influence He was a pro- 
lific artist, and devoted hie energy mainly 
to religious subjects his crowning work 
bofns The altar piece of St Sebastian in 
Munich with the picture of the Annuncia- 
tion, and the graceful figures of St 
Barbara and st rhzabeth on the wings 
See monograph by O Glaser, 1908 

Holbein, Hans (1497-1543), the 
Younger great Ger painter, b at Augs- 
burg Little is known of his early years, 
but In U15 he went to Basle with his 
brother Ambroslus, and while there drew 
illustrations for Erasmus’s Praise of holly, 
which were as popular os the wotk itself 
Besides this he painted the portraits of 
the burgomaster, Tacob Mt>er, and his 
wife, and the exquisite skill of the aitist 
is shown in the elaboration of every detail 
in the nch embiohlcrv of the latter’s 
attire In 1*»17 he was m Lucerne, and 
was employed by the mayor of Lucerne 
to decorate his house with wall paintings, 
but lie soon returned to Basle, and exe- 
cuted m 1519 the portrait of Bonifaclus 
Amerbach, which is one of the most 
perfect of his works Here, too, ho was 
greatly occupied with mm »1 decoiation, 
his celebrated 4 Peasants’ Dance * being a 
wall painting on a house at the corner of 
the Elsengusse lie also decorated tho 
in hall, and executed many original de- 
signs for glass paintings as well as for 
woodcuts, among which his book entitled 
the Dance of Dtaih is the most famous 
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This series is most original, and represents 
every class of humanity terrified by Death 
He also designed a title page for More’s 
Utopia, as well as for Luthers Gcr trans, 
of the NT. Of his sacred pictures the 
most celebrated perhaps are the ‘ Solo- 
tfeurn Madonna * and the ( Me} or 


Madonna 1 The former w as only dis- 
eovtrcd in the middle of the nineteenth 
century But marvellous as II ’s paint- 
ings wore, his fame in his own day rested 
on lub portraits, and among these his 
portrait of J i asm us at Longford Castle is 
worthy of mention, is we II as his portrait 
of himself, both of which were executed 
before his vu-it to I ngland In 1 >27 he 
came to London, ami was intioduced to 
&h Thomas More, whost portiait ho 
painted n,s well as that of Warham arch 
bishop of Oantorburi and Pishop 1 Ishc r, 
besides eighty seven portmits on tinted 
pa pc i In \\ incisor Castle. Tn 1 528 ho pro 
duced ' I ho Family of Sir lhom&s More,* 
a group of poi traits which has unfortu- 
nate.!} betn lost, and on Ins return to 
Ba*lo painted a liftliko picture of Ills own 
famil> which is now m the Museum of 
that tn In 1511 he was agiln in London, 
and executed portraits of tho Gcr mu 
cha n t s of the Steelyar d the most valuable 
of which is that of Joig Gvze (Bultn), 
much praised In Buskin in 1511 he 
painted • Tho Ambassadors * Soon after 
tins ho came under the notice of Honrv 
\ ill , and painted foi him the picture 
containing TIoun VII , Henry VIII , 
Jano Sevmoui, and Eh/aboth of Yoik 
This mast ei piece, noticed by van Mnnder, 
and mentioned in the account of the duke 
of saxonv’s visit to England in 1613, was 
dcstro>ed by liio in 169h Besides this 
he painted a portrait of Jane hejmour, 
now m Vi* una, and one of Moretl in tho 
Dresden Galleij II also executed de- 
signs for ornament, his drawing for the 
4 Jane bo> mour Cup,’ In the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford being perhaps the most 
beautiful example of this class of art in 
the woild In 1537, on the death of Jano 
Seymour, he went to Brussels to paint tho 
young dm lie ss of Milan, a proposed candi- 
date for the king s hand (National Gallon ), 
and in 1 539 to Clev« s to paint the Princess 
Anna (Louvit) ’•"Among othti portraits 
of tins penod may bo mentioned that of 
the duke of Norfolk, Martin Luther, 
Prince Edward, and another portrait of 
himself. Tho importance of Hans Ilol 
bcin’s work cannot be o\» r estimated 
before his time poitrih painting was 
scarcely km wn and it was he who first 
raised the ait of painting to perfection in 
England , indeed, it maj he questioned 
whether in many of the finest require- 
ments of portiaJture his work has ever 
boon surpassed See R N Wornuin, 
Some An mint of the Life anil Works of 
Ham Holbein 1367 ; A Voltinanu, 
Holbein und seme /eit, 1871-76 J Cun 
dnll, Hans H >tlem, 1879 A M Brooks, 
from Holbein to Whistler Notes on 
Dronings, Plo U ( hrLtofiel, Hans 
llolbnn , 1926 A Chamberlain, fhe Art 
of Holbein Uhl , II Koegltr, Die Bilder 
zum (b betbw'h 1 1 or lulus Annnce, 1943 
Holberg, Ludwig, Bfcron (1684-1754), 
creator of modem Dat literature, 6. at 
Bergen in Norway lie was educated at 
Bergen and at tho imfr of Coi>enhAgen. 
In 1704 he camo to England and spent 
two years amongst thefthrailes at Oxford, 
and in 1711 printed his first work. An 
Introduction to the History of the Nations 
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of Europe, Soon after this he received the 
Kosenkrantz grant, the holder of which 
woe expected to travel, and spent tho 
years 1711, 1715, and 1716 visiting the 
various countries of Europe. On Ills 
return to Denmark he pub. ills Intro- 
duction to Natural and Popular Law , and 
in 1718 becaino prof, of metaphysics at 
Copenhagen. In 1720 ho was promoted 
to tho chair of public eloquence, and in 
1730 to that of hist., becoming quaestor of 
tho univ. in 1737, and a baron in 1747. 
Up to about 1716 bis writings had been 
concerned with law and hist., but after 
that date ho began a new class of 
humorous literature, and his Pedar Paars 
(1719), tho earliest of the classics of the 
Dan. languago, is a satire of the pedantic 
stiffness and stupidity of contemporary 
lifo and thought. In 1721 tho first Dan. 
theatre was opened at Copenhagen, and 
Holbcrg produced in 1722 a Dan. trans. of 
IJAvare (betoro tiiis no plays had been 
acted in Denmark except in Fr. and Cer.). 
This was followed by numerous original 
comedies between 1722 and 172c, amongst 
which may be mentioned Den Vcegelsm- 
dede ; Jean de France ; Jcppe paa Bjerget ; 
Gert the ft estphalian ; Den politick? • 
Karulestober ; and Henrik and Pemille , 
Ills most famous piece (produced in 1724). 
After the closing of tho theatre he turned 
Ids attention to historical and philoso- 
phical wrlt'Mt'. -nd produced in 1726 
Metamorphosis, a poetical satire ; Epistolce 
ad virutn pcrillustrem (1727), Description 
of Denmark awl Norway (1729), History 
of Denmark (1732-35), Description of 
Bergen (1737), Universal Church History 
(1 738), Biographies of Famous Men (1739 - 
] 7 15), Moral Refit ct ions (before 1711), A 
History of the Jews, in 174 1 appealed an- 
other classic in his famous poem, A iris 
Klim's Subterranean, Journey and from 
1748-31 Epistles . his last pub. work. Jle 
also wrote liis Autobiography, which, to- 
gether with Pedar Paars and the Sub- 
terranean Journey , has been trans. inlo 
Eng. Tho importance of II. cannot bo 
overestimated. Ho was the ilrsfc wntor in 
Europe ot ids time (omitting Voltaire), 
surpassing both Pope and Swift in genius, 
and created a literature for a country up 
to his t uno without books ; indeed it i-. 
said that before II. wont to Denmark the 
Dan. laugimgo was seldom heard in polite 
BOciety. Set O. Diaiules, Ludvig Holbcrg 
et Fcstsknft, 1881. 

Holborn, metropolitan bor, of London, 
bounded on the N. by St. i'anera.s and 
Finsbury, on tho »S.E. by tho city oi 
London, and on the rf. and VV. by the city 
of Westminster. ' llolebourno * means 
the Btrearn in the hollow and alludes to 
the H. Fleet, over which a bridge w'as built 
in early times, now replaced by the Via- 
duct, built In 1869. H. contains some 
Interesting buildings, among which may 
be mentioned tho chapel of St. Etheldreda 
in Ely Placo (so called lrom tho bishops of 
Ely who held land here as early as the 
thirteenth century) ; tho par. church of 
St. Giles In the Fields dating from 1734, 
originally the site of a leper's hospital 
founded by Matilda In 1101 : the church 
of St. Andrew built bv Wren In 1686 


(burnt out In 1941), which numbers 
Sacheverell among its rectors ; Lincoln's 
Inn, with its Tudor gateway, upon which 
Den Jonyon is said to have worked m a 
bricklayer ; Gray's Inn, with Its four- 
teen th -century chapel (a great part of 
which Inn of Court was destroyed in air 
raids) ; the half-timbered houses of 
Staple Inn and the Brit. Museum. H. 
has an area of 406 acres and a pop. of 
22,400. 

Holbrook, Norman Douglas (6. 1888), 
Eng. naval officer ; b . at Souths ea ; son 
of Col. Sir Arthur R. Holbrook. When In 
command of submarine D,1I, on Doc. 31, 
J 914, he dived under five rows of mines In 
the Dardanelles and torpedoed the 
Messoudich , a Turkish battleship. Al- 
though fired on and pursued by anti- 
submarine craft he regained the parent 
ship without mishap. This, however, 
necessitated being submerged for nine 
consecutive hrs. The first news the crew 
received on joining the parent ship was 
the official Turkish confirmation of tho 
inking of tho Messoudich, For this ex- 
ploit he was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

Holbrooke, Josef Charles (b. 1878), Eng. 
composer, b. at Croydon, son of a Bristol 
musician. His orchestral works include 
the Raven (1900), Queen Mab (1904), The 
Bells (1906), A polio and the Seaman (1908). 
His operas include a Brit, legend trilogy : 
Children of Don (1912), Dylan (1914), and 
Hr onwen (1916), under the general title. 
The Cauldron of Anwyn , witli libretti by 
T. E. Ellis (pen-namo of Lord Howard do 
\\ aldeu). 

Holcroft, Thomas (1745-1809), drama- 
tist and author, b. in London. He was 
successively stable-boy, shoemaker, tutor, 
ami actor. In 1 7 80 ho pub. his first novel. 
Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian , in 
which he describes his own experience 
a* a strolling actor. In 1781 his first 
couiody. Duplicity , appeared, and in 1783 
he visited Paris as correspondent of the 
Morning Herald, Ho trans. Manage de 
Figaro from memory, and produced it at 
(‘event Garden in 1784, himself playing 
t Ik* title-r61e. In 1792 The Road to Ruin , 
Ins best and most successful play, ap- 
peared, and in 1802 his in u deal adapta- 
tion A Tale of Mystery, was acted at 
rovont Garden, ii. pun. numerous 
comedies and comic operas, besides 
novels and traus. also Human Happiness 
i.i poem), lie was prais* 'd by Lamb, and 
was Intimate with Wm. Godwin and 
lla/lltt, who cd. ius Memoirs (1816). 

Holda, Goddess of Teutouic mythology. 
Represented as a kindly goddess, figuring 
prominently In fairy lore. Regarded as 
tho goddess of spinning and agriculture 
and often depicted as making her bed 
when It snows, tho Hakes being the bed- 
feathers flying about. 

Holden, Sir Isaac (1807-97), inventor, 
b at Hurlct, near Paisley. After working 
in a cotton-mill, he became a mathe- 
matical teacher and it was then that the 
idea occurred to him of applying sul- 
phur to the explosive material that was 
accessary to produce instantaneous light. 
In 1830 no became book-keeper In tho 
firm of Townond Brothers, worsted 
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manufacturers, but he soon left the count- 
ing-homo for the mill, and conceived the 
application of machine power to the 
various operations of wool-combing. In 
1846 be became associated with Lister, 
and ‘With him brought out a patent for a 
new method of carding and combing and 
preparing genappe yams. In 1848 he 
opened a large fabrique at St. Denis, and 
in 1864 concentrated his business at 
Bradford, which soon beconio tho largest 
wool-combing concern in the world. 

Holdenby House, sec under IIolmby. 

Hdlderlin, Johann Christian Friedrich 
(1770-1848), Ger. poet, b. at Lauffen on 
the Neckar in Wurttcinberg. Son of the 
chamberlain to a monastery, he became 
an orphan at an early ago, and was a 
contemporary of llcgel and Schclliug at 
Tlibiupen Univ. Became a tutor and a 
private coach at Jena, Frankfort-on- 
Main and Hombnrg. In 1801 ho took up 
a teaching appointment at Bordeaux. In 
1802 be became mentally deranged and 
was in an asylum at Nilrtingon. Dis- 
charged in 18u4 ho became a librarian at 
Homburg but in 1806 was admitted to tho 
Tdbiiigen asylum. For the rest of his 
life he suffered from severe melancholia 
with brief intervals of normality. In his 
early years was much under the Influence 
of Klopstock and Schiller, for whose 
Never Thalia he wrote the lirst fragments 
of his great novol Hyperion. He was also 
a friend of the philosopher Fichte. An 
enthusiast for tho ideals of < inssicnl Greece 
as they wore then understood, he trans. 
the Antigone and the Oedipus Hex (1804) 
of Sophocles and wrote a fragment of a 
tragedy entitled Rmpedoklcs. Apart from 
the idealistic novel Hyptrion (1793 -9y) 
ho wrote lyric poetry which melodious, 
rich in Imagery, and of great verbal dex- 
terity, often on classical models in Gk. 
metres. His collected poems were pub. in 
1826, and his complete works in 1846. See 
W. Dilthoy, Das Krlebnis uvd die Dic/t- 
tung , 1906 and 1939 ; F. Zinkcrnagcl, 
Entstchungsgeschichte von Holder tins 
Hyperion 1907 ; Fr. Gundolf. Holder tins 
Archipelagos , 1911 ; O. Victor, Die 

Briefs der lKoiima , 1921 ; Die Lyrilc 
Holderlins , 1921 ; M. Montgomery, H ol- 
der hn and the German Neo-Ilellenw Move- 
ment , 1923 : S. Zvveig, Der Kampf mit dem 
Damon , 1925 ; W. Boelim, Hulderlin a Is 
Verfasser des Jltesten System programmes 
des deutschen Idealittmus , 1926: J. Hoff- 
rnelster, Hblderhn und die Philosophic, 
1942. 

Holderness, flat and fertile <1 m. of the 
E. Hiding ot Yorkshire, England, between 
the N. Sea and the estuary of the Humber. 
A pari. div. of 216,551 acs. Pop. 19,500. 

Holdtch, Sir Thomas Hungerford (1843- 
1929), Eng. explorer; b. Feb. 13 at 
Dingley, Northauts. Entered Royal En- 
gineers, 1862. Afghan war, 1878-80. 
Supt. Indian frontiers survey, 1892-98. 
In 1899, one of three Brit, commissioners 
on boundary of Chile and Aigentlna : 
made survey for King’s award, 1902. 
Pubs.: The Indian Borderland (1901), 
India (1904). The Countries of the King's 
Award (1904), Tibet the Mysterious (1906), 
The Gates of India (1009), 


Holding, In Scobs feudal law, denotes 
the tenure subsisting between tbo feu 
superior and his vassal. A feu-farm H. 
is one by the terms of which the vassal 
had to pay tho superior a yearly rent in 
money or in corn. A blench II. is one 
under which the vassal pays a nominal 
yearly duty, c.g. a rose, a pair of gilt spurs, 
the object being merely to acknowledge 
the superiority. A burgage II. is that by 
which burghs -royal hold lands of the 
sovereign specified in their charters of 
erection (sec Uukish). A II. by a church, 
monastery, or other religious or charitable 
society is called a mortification (c/. Eng. 
Mortmain or II. * in the dead band ’). 
See J. Erskinc, Principles of the Law of 
Scotlarui , 1895. 

Holdsworth, Sir William (187 1-1943), 
Eng. jurist, educated at Dulwich and at 
Now College, Oxford, where ho lectured 
on law from 1895-97. Elected Fellow at 
St. John’s, Oxford, 1897, and taught law 
there for twenty years. Elected Vinerlan 
Prof, of Eng. Law at Oxford, 1922, being 
in many ways tlio most distinguished 
occupant of tho chair hince Blackstonc. 
From 1903-1908 ho was also Prof, of 
Constitutional Law at University College, 
London and in 1910 ho wa^ appointed All 
Souls Reader in Eng. Law. At Oxford 
he wrote tho first throe vols. of his work A 
History of English Law , which gave him 
a world- wide reputation. As Vinerian 
Prof, he brought out a new' cd. of his hist., 
the first 3 voU., appearing in 1922, tho 
ninth in 1920. Meanwhile he had written 
Sources and Literature of English Law , 
An Historical Introduction to Land Law 
(a lucid elementary hook on a difficult 
subject), and many articles In legal 
periodicals, Eng. and Anicr. His works. 
The Historians of Anglo-American Txito 
(1927), Some Lessons from our Legal History 
(1928), and Charles J lichens as a Legal 
Historian (1928)^01*0 the outcome of his 
lectures jn America in 1927. On his 
return from America he wn« appointed a 
member of the Indian States Inquiry 
Committee, constituted to help the Simon 
Commission, uiul in 1928 he went out to 
India. 

From 1930 to 1932 lie sal as a member 
of tho Ministers’ Power Committee. In 
1937 he pub. three more vols. dealing with 
the public law, the enacted law, and the 
professional development of the law in the 
eighteenth century. In 1934 ho was 
awarded tho rswiney Prize of the Royal 
Son. of Arts, and In 1938 he went out to 
Indio again, this time as Tagore Prof, at 
Calcutta • the result was the pub. of Some 
Makers of hnglish Law (1938). Made a 
member of the Order of Merit, 1943. His 
hist, is a great monument of learning, 
industry and irood bcn#e, and in it lie 
digested and harmonised all tho results 
of tho latest Kng., Fu*,, and Amor, re- 
search ; and the Immense amount of 
detail in the vols. never obscures Ids good 
judgment or perspective nor bllndb him 
to general tendencies. 

Holguin, tn. in Oriofite prov., Cuba ; 
in a healthy, hilly region, 60 m. N.W. of 
Santiago do Cuba. Sugar and tobacco 
centre. Pop. 135,000. 
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Holiday Fellowship (Ltd.), The. venture 
In social service founded In 1913 by T. 
Arthur Leonard ( 9 . 0 .). whese objects are 
to provide for the healthy enjoyment of 
leisure ; to encourage love of the open 
air ; to promote social and International 
friendship ; and to organise holiday mak- 
ing and other activities with these objects. 
Starting with two Guest Houses— one in 
North Wales and the other In the Lake 
District — it developed steadily, and by 
the summer of 1939 was providing more 
than 90 guest houses, walking tours, and 
other forms of community holiday in 
various parts of this country and abroad. 
Activities on the Continent took parties 
of guests into various countries where 
special endeavour was made to estabish 
contact with the inhabs. of the places 
visited, and people from other countries 
wore welcomed at Fellowship Centres In 
this country, both as guests and as mem- 
bers of the staff. A principal feature or 
Fellowship holidays Is tho daily excursion, 
under competent lead era hip, so organised 
as to introduce guests as fully as possible 
both to tho beauties and to the historical, 
literary, and other interests of the dist. 
Tramping on mountain, moorland, and 
footpath is particularly encouraged. 
Members of the Fellowship have also or- 
ganised, in various parts of the countrv. 
some 80 rambling and social clubs, under 
the titlo of 4 L.»c n1 Groups/ For legal and 
business purposes, the 13. F. Is registered 
under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1893, with registered office 
at 142 Great North Way, Hendon, Lou- 
don, N.W. 4. The capital required for Its 
operations is subscribed in the form of £1 
shares, tho holdiug of one 01 more of 
which, up to a maximum of ten, con- 
stitutes membership of the organisation. 
The work of the organisation Is controlled 
by a General Committee, elected by the 
shareholding members. 

A kiodrod organisation to the H. F. Is 
the Co-operative Uolidays Association, 
Fallow held, Manchester. 

Holidays, see Bank Holidays. 

Holinshed (or Hollingshead), Raphael 
(c. 1320-80), chronicler, is said to have 
been a natlvo of Cheshire. Ho came to 
London early in Elizabeth's reign, and 
was employed as translator in Win. 
Wolfe's printing-office, rendering great 
assistance to Wolfe in the compilation of 
his Universal History ; Indeed H. wrote 
most of tho description of the Brit. Isles. 
Wolfe, however, died before the work was 
completed, and it was consequently 
abridged, and appeared in 1578 as the 
Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, A second enlarged ed. was pub. 
in 1587, but did not meet with tho ap- 
proval of Queen Elizabeth, and In 1808 a 
reprint of the original was pub. in six vols. 
Tne Chronicles are valuablo for their 
historical Information, and are interesting 
as being tho source from which the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists drew their plots. 
Indeed, nearly all Shakespeare's historical 
playB, as well as Macbeth, King Lear , and 
CymJbeline are based on 11 /s work. 

Holism (from tho Gk. oA<k, whole) name 
given to the philosophy which holds that 


there is a fundamental factor operating 
in the universe towards the creation of 
wholes. H. embraces biology, psycho- 
logy and physics, and claims to be neces- 
sary to the proper understanding of evolu- 
tion. H. is something akin to the natural- 
istic conception of physical science, but 
that from beginning In realism It ends in 
idealism. See J. C. Smuts, Holism and 
Evolution , 1926. 

Holkham, vil. of Norfolk, England, near 
the N. coast, 2 m. from Wells. It is 
famous for its hall, seat of the earl of 
Leicester, built in the eighteenth century 
in the Palladian style. The estate was 
bought In 1659 by John Coke, son of Sir 
Edward Coke, and hero the earl of 
Leicester, known as Coke of Norfolk, 
carried out experiments of great benefit 
to agriculture. 

Hall, Francis Montague (1845-88), Eng. 
portrait painter, 6 . in London. He 
became a student at the Royal Academy 
schools in 1861, and first exhibited in 
1864. After this date I 10 was a regular 
contributor to the Royal Academy, but 
bo did not begin portrait-painting until 
1876, when he undertook a portrait of 
Mr. G. C. Richardson. This picture was 
exhibited in 1878. Among his best por- 
traits are the Prince of Wales, the duke 
of Cambridge, Sir George Stephen, and 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone. R.A. 1883. 

Holl, Karl (1860-1926), Ger. theologian 
and church-historian; b. at Ttlbingen. 
Assistant in Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
1891; lecturer, univ. of Berlin, 1896. 
Prof. : Tiibingen, 1900 ; Berlin, 1906. 
Rector ot Berlin Univ. 1925. His 
Oesammelie Aufsatze eur Kirchengeschichte 
(1927-28) contains a remarkable study 
of Luther. 



Holland, Henry Fox, first Baron (1705- 
1774), Eng. statesman ; after a riotous 
youth entered Parliament In 1 738. Iu 1 743 
he became a lord of the Treasury, and 
three yearc later was promoted to the office 
of secretary-at-war, in which position he,. 
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remained until 1755, when he woe ap- 
pointed secretary of state. He resigned 
in the following > ear, but In 1757 became 
Paymaster-General of the Forces, and in 
this lucrative office ho amassed a vast 
fortune, by methods, it is said, not the 
most scrupulous. He took no active part 
in politics after 1703, when he was created 


Holland, Henry Richard Vassal 1 Fox, 
third Baron (1773-1340), Eng. statesman, 
b, at Wlnterslow House, Wiltshire, only 
son of Stephen, second Lord 11.. and of 
Maty Fitzpatrick daughter of John. Earl 
of Upper Ossory. He was brought up by 
his maternal grandfather, and uncle, 
Charles James F., to whom he was in- 
debted for his love of classical literature, 
also ills strong Whig principles. He was 
educated at Eton and at Christ College, 
Oxford. After doing the grand tour, ho 
returned to England in 1790 ; took bib 
seat in the House of Lords, and made his 
maiden speech in the debate on the 
question of the Assessed Taxes Hill. He 
pub. Life and Writings of Lope Felix de 
Vega Carpio (1806), and Three Comedies 
from the Spanish (1807). In 1814 he 
visited Murat at Naples, ami in 1816 
strongly opposed the Hill for the deten- 
tion of Napoleon as a prisoner of war. In 
1830 he ivas chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which post with two Hhort 
IntervaK he hold until lus death. Ho 
wrote Foreign Reminiscence and Mem 
oirs of the If kig Partu during my Time, 
both ed. bv his son, Henry Edward, fourth 
Lord Holland. See T. Macaulay, Essay 
on Lord Holland , 1848. 

Holland, Sir Henry Scott (1788-1873), 
Eng. physician and writer, b. at Knutb- 
ford. Cheshire. He was appointed physi- 
cian -In -ordinary to the Prince Consort 
in 1810, and to Queen Victoria In 18.V2. 
His pubs, include : ■ Travels in Albania 
(1815), Medical Notes and Reflections 
(1839), Chapters on Mental Physioltgy 
(1852), and Re-Elections of Past Life (1871) 

Holland, Henry Scott (1847-1918), 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Took holy orders in 1872; 
Canon of Truro, 1882-4 ; of fct. Paul's, 
1884-1910 ; of Christ Church from 1910, 
and at the same time Regius prof, of 
divinity at Oxford. Editor of the 
Commonwealth . His pubs, include : Ixkjic 
and Lite (1882), Creed and Character 
(1887), Personal Studies (1905), Vital 
Values (1906), and Fibres of Faith (1910). 

Holland, Philemon (1562-1637), called 
*tbe translator -general of his age,* 6. at 
Chelmsford, Essex. Having obtained 
his M.D. degree at Cambridge (1591), he 
practised medicine at Coventry, and 
became headmaster of the Free School 


there (1628). His fame rests on his trans. 
of Pliny's Natural Hidory (1601), Plut- 
arch's Morals (1603), Xenophons Cyro - 
pmiia (1632) and other classical works. 
He also pub. an Eng. version of Camden's 
Britannia (1610). 

Holland, Sir Thomas Enkine (1835- 
2926 ), Eng. Jurist, 6. at Brighton; son 
of Rev. Thomas Agar H. f rector of Poyn- 
Educated: at Baitiol and 


Magdalen colleges, Oxford. In 1874 he 
was appointed Vinerlan reader In Kng. 
law, and prof, of international law and 
diplomacy at Oxford, lie sat on the 
Hoyal Commission of 1903-05 to inquire 
into the supply of food iu time of war, and 
was sent as plenipotentiary to the Geneva 
Conference of 1906. His pubs, include: 
Elements of Jurisprudence (1880), Insti- 
tutes of Jwttinian (1873-81), Studies in 
Inti motional Law (1898), Lams of War 
on iMnd (1908), Proposed Changes in the 
Law of Prise (1911), and Zouche*s Jus 
Feciale (1911). Knighted 1917. 

Holland, or The Netherlands (the name 
' Holland/ properly speaking, covers only 
two ot the pro vs.), kingdom with a long 
coast -lino lying between 50* 43 und 53® 
36' N. lafc., and 3 U 22 and 7° 16' E. long. 
It is bounded on the N. and VV. by the 
N. Sea, on the S. by Belgium, and on the 
E. by Germany. Its gieato^t length for 
N. to 3. is 195 m., and greatest breadth, 
1 1 0 m. Its land area is 12,868 sq. in. and 
total area 15,765 sq. m. Pop. 9,542,600. 
It Is the most densely populated major 
state in Europe. 

The provs., with area and pop. are: 
Groningen (898 sq. m., pop. 447.400) ; 
Friesland (1325 sq. ni., 456,600) ; Drontho 
(1029 sq. m., 269,700) : Overijssd (1301 
sq. m., 633, 500) ; Guelders (1939 sq. m., 
1,019,700) : Utrecht (52b sq. m., 544,600); 
N. Holland (1081 sq. m., 1 759,400) : S. 
Holland ( 1 130 rq. in., 2,256,400) : Zeeland 
(690 sq. in., 258,500); N. Brabant (1920 
*»q. in., 1,168,500) * Limburg (8lb sq. in., 
677,600); NoordosMijke Polder (183 
sq. m., 1800). Inhabs. without fixed 
residence, 48,400. The prin. Ins. 
(over 25,000 pop.) are : Amsterdam the 
commercial cap. (798,300), Rotterdam 
(637,100), The Hague, scat of gov. and the 
official cap. (523,700), Utrooht (183.200), 
Haarlem (155,700), Eindhoven (132,500), 
Groningen (131^1)0), Tilburg (113,000), 
Nijmegen (105,900), Kuschede (100,100), 
Arnhem (%.000) Leyden (86,400), Breda 
(81.400), Jhhersum (84,200), Apoldoorn 
(82,600), Leeuwarden (75,b00), Maastricht 
<73,800), Schiedam (69.000). Dordrecht 
(67,500), Delft (61,600), llecrlen (56,300), 
Amensfooit (55,400), Emmon (53,500), 
'sllcrtogcnhosch (53,400), Zwolle ( 16,800), 
Hengelo (15,500), Deventer (43,900), 
Vlaardingcn (42,900), Ede (42,300), Zaan- 
dam (41,100), Venlo (40,900), Velsen 
(40,700), Kerkrade (40,372), Zeirt (40,200), 
Alinelo (39, >00), Alkmaar (37,400), Gouda 
(36,900), Voorburg (35,600), Haarle- 
miner meer (35,600), Bussum (33,300), 
Helmond (32,800), den llelder (31,500), 
Rhoden (30,400), House n dual (29,300), 
Bergen op Zooin (28,200), and Beverwijk 
(25 900). 

In a small space It is difficult to give an 
adequate idea ot the hist., so rich in events 
that strike the imagine Upon, os that of the 
people of the Hollow-land, for that is the 
significance of the uameiHolland. 4 Here, 
within a half-submerged territory, a race 
of wretched ictitiiyophagi dwelt upon ter- 

K d or mounds which; they had raised, 
e beavers, above the almost fluid rail. 
Here at a later day, the same race chained 
the tyrant ocean and Ms mighty streams 
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into subserviency, forcing them to fer- the Zuider Zee. The resulting polder be- 
tlUae, to render commodious, to cover with ing 523,000 acs. of land. By 1946 the 
a beneflcieut network of vein* and arteries following work bad been completed : the 
and to bind by watery highways with the Noordholland-Wleungeo Burrage of 2 km. 
farthest ends of the world a country by (1925) , the Wier'ngmeer polder of 50,000 
nature disinherited of its rights. A region ac. (1930); the Wierlngen-Frlesiand 
outcast of ocean and earth, wrested at last Barrage of 30 km. (1932) and the Noordo- 
from both domains their richest treasures, stelijke (N.E.) polder of 120,000 ao. 
A race, engaged for generations In stub- ( 1942 ). The polders still to be completed 
born conflict with the angry elements, was ( 1949 ) are those of the S.K. and S.W. 
unconsciously educating Itself for its great W hen completed the only remaining part 
struggle with the still more savage despot- of the Zuider Zee will be the Ysseimeer, 
Ism of man.' In those words Motley equalling 300 000 ac.. retained as a fresh 
sketches the Cosmo- and techno-drama of water lake. The maintenance of the 
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the Dutch folk. The features of the low- canals which run like a network all over 
lying Dutch landscape are too well known the country, linking up nv. and lake, 
to need description * hut the placid aspect and the reclamation and drainage of the 
of the wutcrwnvs, studded with the l.iud are the work of a special public dept. 

n "Eir windmill with pumps for regulat- called the Waterstoat, and involve the 
e supply of water gives no Indira- country In an expenditure of considerably 
tlon of the unmitigated toil that is repre- more than £500,000 a year. Locks were 
Hented by the dykes and embankments m use on canals early in the fourteenth 
which hold the sea In check and keep century. The largest lock In the world, 
canals and rivs. from overflowing their * hat at Ymulden, on the canal connecting 
banks. Mechanical drainage, however, Amsterdam with the sea, was opened by 
has now practically ousted wind power. Queen WHhelmma in 1930. The people 
The people have a saying that ‘ God made of Holland have many characteristics In 
the sea, out the Hollander made the land,’ common with the Brit. The Dutch are a 
and as far as their own land is concerned, freedom-loving people, inventive and 
that Is perfectly true. They have turned industrious. They have all the courag- 
the marshes formed by the delta or the eons qualities of seafaring folk, and have 
Maas, the Rhine, and the Scheldt, Into proved themselves as a nation and as 
arable Innd and have reclaimed vast tract- colonists willing to make great sacrifices 
from the sea. The lands thus reclaimed to gain or retain liberty. Among her 
are called polders, and are highly valued. Illustrious explorer* are Hudson, Heem- 
In 1918 an Act was passed to form a new skerck. Sc h oaten, Lemaise and Tasman, 
prov. by damming and draining parts of Their colonial possessions, like those of 

E.E. 7 
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Great Britain, are vastly out of proportion 
to the size of the mother country. Their 
E. Indian possessions include Java and 
Madura, Sumatra, tho Moluccas, Celebes, 
Timor, parts of Borneo, and New Guinea ; 
in the W. Indies, Surinam and Curacao 
are their prln. possessions. After the 
defeat of the Jap. In 1945, however, the 
Indonesians rose In revolt against their 
Dutch overlords, demanding complete 
autonomy (see below under History ; and 
Dutch East Indies ; Indonesia ; Java. 
The Boer nation are descendants of six- 
teenth -century Dutch colonists in S. 
Africa. 

Communications . — The favourable situ- 
ation of Holland, half-wny between the 
North Cape and the straits of Gibraltar, 
on the most navigated sea of the world at 
the mouths of excellently navigable rivs. 
communicating with the whole of Ceutral 
Europe by a system of canals, makes the 
country a natural gateway, as well as an 
emporium and centre of commerce. In 
this way two seaport tns. caino Into ex- 
istence which play a very important port 
in the world’s trade — Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam. Tho equipment of docks, 
quays, store-houses, loading and unload- 
ing installations in both harbours is com- 
pletely adapted to world shipping. Rot- 
terdam, before the Second World War, 
depended for 7 5 per cent of Its trade on 
land traffic to Germany and Switzerland 
and today the capacity of its docks ex- 
ceeds the demands upon it because of the 
decline In the Rhine trade. In 1939 tho 
number of Dutch vessels navigating the 
Rhine was over 6500, being 51 per cent 
of the total Rhine navigation. Tho 
countrv itself is Intersected by a number of 
rivs. and canals, linked to the water and 
railway transport system leading to the 
heart of Europe. The other Dutch ports, 
although smaller,, have very modern 
equipment and good communications 
with Central Europe. N. of Amsterdam 
Ilea Zaandain, tho port of the highly 
industrialised Zaan dist. The N.E. port 
of Dolfziji specialises in coastal trade, 
notably to Scandinavia and England, as 
doos Harlingen in the N.W. from which a 
number of regular services to England arc 
maintained. Terneuzen, on the estuary 
of the R. Scheldt, Ih Important chiefly In 
that it serves as a port to tho local 
industries. On the map. It is observed 
that Holland is situated at the Junction 
of Important high roads of economical 
significance. England lies ucross the N. 
Sea. Belgium and Franoe moot Holland 
in the S., Switzerland and Czechoslovakia 
are also easily attainable. Centred Europe 
begins on her E. frontier and In the N are 
the Scandinavian countries. The Inter- 
national airport of Scliiphol near Amster- 
dam, is the central station for airlines Hy- 
ing in all dictions of the compass even 
as far as New York, Rio do Janeiro, Cape 
Town and Batavia. Sev. Important 
International airlinos use the well-equipped 
landing-field at Sohlphol, while It plays an 
important. j«ai t also as a night-mail air- 
port. The Royal Dntcb Airlines (K. L. M.) 
nave regular services to the most im- 
portant tns. in Europe. 


Railways , — In Holland the system of 
railways is not as congested as iu some 
other W European countries, as a great 
share of the conveyance of merchandise 
is by Inland navigation. As the railway 
traffic is mainly a passenger traffic, its 
speed surpasses that of neighbouring 
countries. A great part has been elec- 
trified. During tho Ger. occupation in 
the Second World War the Dutch railways 
suffered much by the war operations. 
After the liberation the situation of the 
mil ways was chaotic : hardly any loco- 
motives were ieft, whereas the few that 
rci named were so badly damaged that at 
first they could not he used. Passenger- 
carriages and goods- vans had biT-ii trans- 
ported to tho East, rails had been taken 
away as well as the overhead wires of tho 
electric railway system. 

industry in Holland absorbs about 40 
per cent of the working pop., which is 
rather a curious fact, taking into con- 
sideration that the country itself is short 
of raw materials. Iron-ore, wood and 
oil must be imported from overseas, only 
in the S. is coal obtained in considerable 
quantities, which covers part of the home 
requirements. Potential oil-fields are be- 
ing exploited in the E. part of tho country. 
The output of the salt-mines in the E. can 
completely meet the Inland requirements 
and even allows a considerable export of 
this commodity. The favourable loca- 
tion of Holland makes it possible on the 
one hand for raw materials to bo easily 
imported, and on the other hand for 
the industrial products to be as easily 
exported to all parts ot the world. Con- 
sequently coupled with the experience and 
-kill of the workers, Dutch industry is 
primarily one of refittiag. in which the raw 
materials arc processed into products for 
export as may he exemplified in its super- 
phosphate and oil -works. In normal 
times 70 per cent of tho superphosphate 
production waT* exported. The oil fac- 
tories either delivered the oil ohtninod 
from copra and seeds to the margarine- 
ami soap-works, or they exported the final 
product (Jimtly to foreign countries. 
Blast furnace works are estab. in 
Ytmiidon. llcro imported ores arc pro- 
cessed, the greotor purt of the iron being 
aguin exported. Before the war Java 
furnished about 90 per cent of tho world’s 
production in cinchona, which for the 
greater part was used by Dutch industries. 
This was nl-o the case with eoeoa, rice and 
tiu product ion. For non-tropiral products, 
Holland was an Important world supplier. 
The various breweries, the margarine- and 
soap-works as well os the gin and liqueur 
distilleries may bo mentioned In this 
respect. The great labour productivity 
of the Dutch people has caused Industries 
to be developed which demanded special- 
ised labour, such as the diamond Industry, 
ship- and machine-building, china ana 
earthenware mannf. a| well as the radio, 
electrical, textile and Chemical industries. 

Agriculture and cattle- breeding, prac- 
tised widely and sclentlfioally, founded the 
dairy industry, one of the first Industrie* 
in Holland. Dutch butter, cheese* con- 
densed and evaporated milk and milk- 
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powder are known everywhere. About 
half of the products from the dairy indus- 
try were destined for foreign markets. 

Agriculture and farming brought Into 
existence the important industries of 
canned foodstuffs, potato flour and straw 
hoard, Besides the manufacturing Indus 
trios, handicrafts have flourished Ihe 
fine handiwork of gold and silver smiths 
and othoz artiilc era. as well as the produr ts 
of the furniture maker's, glazier’s and 
Industrial arts flud their way to both th< 
home and foreign markets together with 
industrial products 

Mining — In the S., Holland possesses 
32 mines all with modern equipment four 
the prop< rty of the gor In thr \iars 
preceding 1940, the coal production 
amounted to ibout 13 million metric tons, 
per annum I hi Dutch mines supply a 
type of coal best suited to industn tl pur 
poses Before tin Sot ond W orld \\ a r par t 
of the coal destined for industrial ust 
was exchanged abroad tot house bold coal 
After the liberation the production of < on! 
from the mines decreased considerably 
owing to various causes such a 5 - und< r 
nourishment of the mint rs, lac k of matei ml 
enlistment of mine workers into the str 
vices, the departure ot foreign laboureis, 
and labom conflicts which arose all over 
the world Through shortage of ship 
ping spat o the elimination of the ltuhr 
as a suppl r, t dt lint in tht output of 
foreign collieries and miners’ Htiikes 
abroad, the impoits of coal wtrt not 
sufficient to cover the requirements of the 
industries and private use llowox<r, 
the production rose trom .426,000 tons per 
month in 194*) to 840,000 tuna per month 
in 1917 

Ah a sec ondary bv product to coal 
mining refereneo ran bo made to coke and 
briquette factories, chemical factories for 
the production of nitrogen, hydiochlorie 
acnl, chloride of llmo, coal tar prod mts, 
etc. The chemical works whnh munuf 
secondaiy products ol coal ha\o an mi 
portant share m the industrial production 
of Holland Thus, impoitant industries 
have been cstd such as those of artificial 
manure plastics dyes, pharmaceutical pro 
ducts, alcohol, lubricants, soap, artificial 
silk, perfumes, road covering materials, 
insecticides, saccharin and disinfectants 
These articles form an important part of 
Holland's export It can be e\.pcctc<l 
that this young industry, which is so 
closely linked up with coal mining, will 
considerably expand in the futuie 

Agriculture and Horticulture — Owing to 
the dissemination of excellent agrarian 
information, and extensive research work, 
Dutch agriculture has succeeded in gain 
lug, qualitatively, an Important place in 
the world Because of the density of the 
agricultural pop Dutch agriculture had 
to specialise m the production of tine 
agrlo. produce, such as valuable seed 
crops, vegetables and fruit, bulbs and 
decorative plants. In addition Holland 
has the advantage of having neighbouring 
countries which nave developed gradually 
into Industrial countries Consequently 
their demand for agrlo. products has in- 
creased considerably In the course of 


years. The communications between 
Holland and her neighbours are short, 
which makes It possible to bring the above 
mentioned products fresh on the foreign 
tnrkto. Even aeroplanes are sometimes 
lined for this purpose. r Ihe Importance 
of the export of agric, products is shown 
bv the follow ing figures before the 
second World War Holland exported from 
200,000 to 350,000 tons of potatoes ; In 
no other country in Europe did the export 
of potatoes exceed 100,000 tons. As for 
c h< i se, about 60,000 tons were exported 
against a bate 20,000 tons from other 
< ountrics The export of condensed milk 
amounted to 170 000 tons , Denmark 
mly once reached a quantity of 20 000 
tons and the exports of other countries 
wue even far below this amount. The 
unpoitance of Holland's export is also 
shown by the fact that of the total pro 
du< tion of bulbs, trees, shrubs, vegetables 
and flint, 90, 90 and *»0 pci cent respec 
tivi l\ (at cording to their values) were ex- 
I uted in 1938, 64 per cent of the total 
x jlu< of butter, cheese and milk powder 
produced was exported In tho same 
ytar expoit figures for poultry (for con 
sumption purposes) aud egg production 
amounted to 28 per cent and r »0 per <ont 
respectively of the total value, although 
futilisers *ind fodder had to be Imported 
Sun from this point of view it tan be 
easily understood why Holland takes the 
fifth place among tho wheat lmpoitlng 
nmtiies, fourth plate for the Impoit of 
barUv and third place for torn This 
implies therefore that Holland is an tm- 
1 or font buyer for giains on tin world 
imirket Tho high stand ml of Dutch 
ugiitulture is alio evident by harvest 
icsidts, the se being considerably above the 
w t rage for Europe in 1 9 43 
I tbhenee, — Fishing is one of the oldest 
Dutch trades which throughout the ages 
1ms made important t ontri but ions to- 
w uds the national liiromc r lhe herring 
industry is intensixch developed aud 
b«ioie 1940 Holland had a very modem 
lulling fleet. In 19 js tho herring catch 
amounted to 100,000 tons in weight which 
i piescntcd a value of over £800,000 
Minx ships wore lost throu* h war opera 
tu us or were rebuilt h\ tht uors for war 
p 1 1 posefa I n Ma> ,1916, however, thanks 

io tho initiative of shipping-companies 
mid fishermen, a litrnng fleet again sailed 
ti un Scheveningui for the first time since 
tiu. beginning ot tin war 

\ remarkable activ ity has developed in 
tl o exploitation ot modern refrigeration 
ships. The whaling industry which in 
ti imer centuncb used to be of great im- 
l> utance in Holland, but declined in later 
v i vrs, has been re organised There is 
also oyster culture m the prov. of Zeeland. 

Defence , — The pro 1940 Army was com- 
post d partly of volunteers and partly of 
mui drawn by lot for five years* service, 
and kept on a pi ace fooling of nearly 
400,000. The colonial army numbered 
nearly 40,000, of whom about 14,000 were 
Europeans The ^rhutterij are a kind of 
soldier poJ ”aman who. In tunes of war, 
can be mobilised. The armed forces ore 
in the process of being re-organised. The 
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Dutch Navy consists of an escort aircraft 
carrier, Karl Doorman (13,800 tons), 2 
cruisers of 3350 tons displacement and 
an armament of 4 -in. and 6-In. (pins ; 7 
destroyers, 12 submarines, 4 minelayers and 
other craft. Many of the ships of tho 

{ >ro-war Navy were assigned to the K. 
ndles Fleet. Both Army and Navy have 
their own separate Air Force. 

Government anti Juntice . — The gov. of 
H. is a limited and hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy. The executive power 
of the State belongs exclusively to tho 
sovereign but is exercised by a responsible 
council of ministcis. The lcgtelntivo 


of tho States-Oeneral and confirmation of 
the BUI by a two-thirds vote of the new 
Staten -General. 

Justice Is administered by the High 
Court of the Netherlands (Court of Cassa- 
tion), by five courts of justice (Courts of 
Appeal), by nineteen dists tribunals, and 
by sixty-two cantonal courts. Trial by 
Jury is unknown. The Cantonal Court, 
which trios minor offences, is consitutea 
of a single Judge ; the more serious oases 
are tried by the dist. tribunals, formed, 
generally, by three judges ; the couits are 
constituted of three and tho High Court 
of five judges. All judges are appointed 



rests conjointly in tho sovereign and 
St&tes-General. The latter, or Parlia- 
ment, is bi-cameral : tho lirst or upper 
chamber is composed of flftj members, 
elected by the Provincial States ; and the 
second chamber of 100 deputies elected 
directly. There Is universal suffrage and 
the system of election is by proportional 
representation. Deputies arc elected for 
four years and retire in a body, whereas 
the first chamber Is elected foi 6 years, 
one-half retiring in rotation evciy throe 
years. Tho gov. and the second ( hamber 
only may introduce now Bills, the func- 
tions of the upper chamber being restricted 
to approval or rejection, without power of 
amendment. The meetings of both 
chambers are public, though each may, 
by majority decision, form itself into a 
private com in ittee. The ministers may 
attend the meetings of the .Staten-General, 
but unless they are members, they have 
only a deliberative vote. Alterations In 
the Constitution can be effected only by a 
BUI giving reasons, followed by dissolution 


for life by the sovereign (tho jndges of the 
High Court from a list prepared by the 
Second Chamber). They can bo removed 
only be a High Court decision. 

Culture , Education, and lleliffion , — In 
practically every domain of art and 
science the Dutch liovo contributed a 
signal share. Although comprising only 
a small percentage of tho European popu- 
lation, the Dutch peoplo have on the 
whole an honourable share In Europeon, 
culture and in Home instances, have even 
made a preponderate contribution. In 
New York and Paris, In the National 
OalUry In London as well as in tho 
Uerrriltago in Moscow, the pictures of 
Rembrandt, i runs HaIh, Ruysdael, and 
Johuimcs Venueer boar witness to the 
glory of Dut< h (tainting in the seventeenth 
century. Of the pointers of a later perod 
Van Gogh and Breitncr have especially 
become famous. Tho Amsterdam Sym- 
phony orchestra (Conzertgebouw) is 
among tho best orchestras In the world. 
Amsterdam, having been constructed from 
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anct. times onwards according to a de- 
finite scheme, Is from an architectural 
point of view one of the most beautiful 
dtlee In the world. The seventeenth -cen- 
tury buildings and the modern quarters 
vie In beauty and stateliness, thereby 
giving an excellent example of Dutch 
architectural taste. The numerous monu- 
mental churches all over the country with- 
in whose walls an Intensive spiritual life 
flourishes, also form a lasting reminiscence 
of the skill of 1 hitch architects (see farther 
under Ditch Anr). The names of Eras- 
mus, Huig van Oroot (drotlus), Ppinoza, 
ore well-known names In hist. : titevin, 
Huygens, Swammerdam and Van Leeu- 
wenhoek excelled in the technical sciences. 
At the many technical Institutes and 
laboratories scientific pioneering labour 
has been effected and continuous research 
work Is being done to find new methods 
and Improve results. Since the ‘ Nobel ’ 
prize was Instituted, it has been awarded 
on sev. occasions to Dutchmen : the scien- 
tists Van *t Hoff and Debye for chemistry, 
Loren tz, Zeeman, Van der Wan Is and 
Kamerllngh Onnes for physics, Einthoven 
and Eykman for medical science and Asser 
for peuce. 

H. has u well-founded reputation for a 
superior system of edu cotton. It is com- 
pulsory under National Law (since 1920) 
for students to attend school up to their 
fifteenth birthdf.^. Ici'int students how- 
ever avail themselves of an excellent 
system of secondary schools. 

The anct. unlvs. of Amsterdam Ley- 
den, Utreelit, Groningen have been sup- 
plemented by the Rom. Catho'ie Univ. of 
Nljwegen and the Calvinist Univ. of 
Amsterdam : there are also three uni vs. 
specialising in agriculture, technical sub- 
jects, and economics. There are naval 
and military colleges at Breda, and 
technical colleges at Delft. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted 
to the members of all religious confessions. 
The royal family and a greut part of the 
peoplo belong to tho Reformed Church. 
By tho census of 1 030, the adherents were : 
Dutch Reformed Church, 2,732.000 : 
other protestants, 877,000 • Catholics, 

2.890.000 ; Jansenists, 10,000 ; Jews. 

112.000 : other creeds or those of none, 

1.314.000 (other, 109,600, no religion, 
1,144,400). 

The language of H„ though akin to both 
Eng. and (lor., has yet a separate identit v. 
In the eleventh century the anct. Dutch 
dialects were spoken in a wider area than 
that now occupied by the present H. and 
Flanders, and old Dutch (or Flemish) is 
still to be heard among villagers in the N. 
of France. Early In the fifteenth century 
literary clubs were founded by tho 
Rederijkcrs, or lovers of letters, who mot 
together to study literature and plays, To 
these clubs modern Dutch owes its origin. 
From the twelfth to tho sixteenth century 
there was no unity either in the written 
or in the spoken language. A trans. of 
the Bible ordered by tho Dutch Gov. in 
1619 and carried out by tho best Dutch 
and Flemish philologists further laid the 
foundation of modern Dutch. A uniform 
mode of writing was achieved In oil provs. 


during tho eighteenth century, but uni- 
form speaking of the ‘ Standard * Nether- 
landish is still one of the aims of Flemish 
teaching In particular. In 1946 tho spell- 
ing of Dutch was simplified after decades 
of discussion led by tho fervid promoter. 
Dr. Kollewfjn. 

Tlie liberty of the Press brought much 
foreign printing to H., and the OazeUe de 
Lewie, which distributed news to all parts 
of tho world, was in existence from 1680- 
1S14. illiteracy hardly ever occurs in 
H. Knowledge of foreign languages is 
customary rather than exceptional a fact 
common in small countries with export 
mrkts, and forced on tho Dutchman by 
the fact that their own language is un- 
known to most of his customers. Long- 
wave radio stations have been estab. at 
Hilversurn and Huizen, and a shortwave 
station at Zoesen, which Is used largely 
for transmitting news to the Dutch 
colonies. 

Literature. — During tho late middle 
ages literary activity was concentrated 
almost entirely in the Flemish part of 
the country. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, the Dutch language 
proper was perfected, owing this In part 
to national consciousness aroused by the re- 
ligions persecutions in the S. Netherlands, 
dominated bv Spain. With the Reforma- 
tion in 11., tho young independent coun- 
try, owing something also to the migra- 
tion of many Flemish Protestaut families 
to the N., became the centre of literary 
life. The most brilliant writer of this 
period, generally called ‘ De goudon ceuw ' 
(The golden century), was Joost Van den 
Vondel (1587-1679), an outstanding poet, 
whose successful tragedies are still 
regularly performed. Important con- 
temporaries are the popular allegorist and 
moralist Jacob Cats (1577-1600) and the 
more satiric humanist C. Huygens (1596- 
1687). P. C. Hooft (1581-1647) Is the 
author of beautiful erotic poems and of 
one of tho best comedies of that time and 
O. A. Bredero (1585-1618) depicted in his 
moral pieces vice in rude terms. This 
nr h classical period of the Dutch literature 
ended In the lost decades of the seven- 
teenth century. J. Luyken (1619-1712), 
a melancholic mystic, may he considered 
to ho tho last important poet of the 
• goiden century/ In the eighteenth 
century literature declined, being mostly 
imitative of Fr. models, but a major ex- 
ception is W. Langendijfc (1683-1756). 
writer of numerous and good farcical 
comedies. The first decades ot the nine- 
teenth century witnessed the rise, of 
romanticism. Willem Bildcrdijk (1756- 
1^31), A. O. W. Staring (1747-1840) and 
H. Tollons ( 1 780-1 8v»6) arc the most 
characteristic figures of this transitional 
period. I. da Costa (1798-1860) trans. 
and Introduced Fr. and Eng. romantic 
poets to Dutch renders. The romantic 
movement in II. w.vs encouraged by a 
literary periodical />« Outs (The Guide), 
ed. by Bakhutzen van den Brink (1810-65) 
and E. J. Potgieter (1808-75). The 
latter was a successful poet and novelist 
as well ns a critic, and his influence was 
strong towards the encouragement of a 
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national literature. Van Lennep (1802* 
1868) who first trails. Walter Scott Into 
Butch and wrote some remarkable 
historical novels, enjoyed gTeat esteem, 
while Important contemporary novelists 
were Limburg Brouwer (1795-1847), 
Anna Boaboom-ToussaJnt (1812-86) and 
Alberdlngk Tldjm (1820-89). At this 
time a group of brilliant writers, including 
especially N Beets (1814-190,1) and P 
Hascbroek (1812-96) were founding their 
work on Eng. models but revealed their 
native originality in their observation or 
Dutch life. In 1800 the Seder laruische 
Spectator appeared, a weekly fovipw asso- 
ciated especially with M P Lindo (1819- 
1877), an Englishman by birth and trans- 
lator of Fielding and Sterne, and (J Voe- 
maer (1826 88), an ait critic and poet. In 
1860 also whs pub. Max Ilavelaar. This 
book was an indictment of Butch colonisa- 
tion written by Eduard Pouues Bekker 
(1820-87) under the pseudonym ‘ Multa- 
tult.* It was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant book of the century, and Bekker 
had a great influence on tho sui reeding 
generations, who greeted in him their 
pioneer. Those who derived from Bekker 
and hth sensational work weie tho poets 
W. Kloos (1859-19 38), F van Eeden 
(1860-1932), A Verwev (1865-1917) and 
the sensitive Van Deyssel (ft 1804) They 
were fervent adherents of ‘art for art’s 
sake* and associated in a periodical De 
Nietttce Olds {The New Guide), opposing 
them to the supei annuated Guide His 
first publication in 188 > walked another 
literarv event in the second half of the 
nineteenth century , Inaugurating a 
prolific movement in which the poet n 
Gorter (1864-1927), the noveli-ta L. 
Oonperns (1863-1921) and J van Loov 
(1855—1930) and the dramatists H Hoyer- 
mans (1864-1924), and Jnn Fabric ms 
(b 1871) stand out as pre-eminent Lator 
writers are I Quorido (1873 1912), author 
of naturalist novels and the poets P C 
Boiitens ( h 1870), J II. Leopold (I8(»5- 
1927) and Henrietta Poland Holst 
(ft 1869) and the novelist A V an Schcndel 
(ft 1874) Among the poets of tho latest 
decades should be noted Adama van 
bcheltcma, G Gossaert, J C Bloom, J. 
Gieshoff NVenneus Buning J Slanerhoff, 
H Marsman, J Engelman and A Bonkc r 
\moug the novelists are numbcied . A. 
Van dor Loenw, N. Van Suchtelen, A 
Cooltn Vcstdijk, J Fabric ius Jr., F 
BordcrwiJk,A Den Dooloaid, A Holman, 
and T. de Vries. See nJso Flemish 
Litfuatciif 

History — The lnhabs, of the Nether- 
lands are descendants of a pooplo called 
by the Roms the Batavi, who hud on on 
is. between the two branches of the Rhine, 
and the tri'-luos who dwelt further N 
They are d r.bed as a hardy, hospitable, 
faithful folk, who hunted fished, or led a 
pastoral life Their religion wo* simple, 
and they were chaste and honourable. 
The Rom rule lasted until the fourth con 
tury, when the Franks overran the 
country. Charlemagne's dominion In tho 
eighth century extended to the Nether- 
lands, and he built a palace at Nijmegen 
on the Waal. Upon the estab of the 


feudal system the country was dJyided 
Into small sovereignties, in the rear 922 
II irk became count of H. and the other 
Netherland provs. such as Namur, 
IlainAult, Limburg, and Zutpben, were 
divided betweon various barons and 
counts, autocratic rulers, owning allegi- 
ance to tho dukes or earls of Lorraine, 
Brabant, and Flanders. Holland, Zee- 
land. Utrecht, Ovcrljssel, Giouingon, 
Bren the, and Fueslaud, which were 
afterwards to fmm the Unitod States of 
the Netherlands, were chiefly nnder the 
rule of the counts of Holland and the 
bishop of Utreiht It was during tho 
* five dismal centuries of feudalism r that 
cities began to spring into importance and 
tho rise of a world-wide coinmorce began. 
In 1)81 the Netherlands became the 
piopertv of the dnke of Burgundy, and a 
little more than a century later were 
united to Spain under Charles V Tho 
Rt niggle for freedom and foi civic and 
roligiouR Independence that was to last so 
long had alreudy begun and tame to a 
crisis in the reign of Philip II of Spain 
iu tho middle of the sixteenth century, 
the immediate causes being the Im- 
position of tla Inquisition with all Its 
horrors upon tho people, and the mainten- 
ance of a standing array \\ ni prince of 
Change, know n ns V\ ni tho Silent, was the 
king's lieutenant m Holland, Zcoland, and 
l trocht, and to his devotion to the cause 
of 1 he rights and libei ties of tho people the 
rt public ult i match owed its existence 
It would tovci too much space to give 
even nn outline ol the story of the war 
waged b\ the burghers against political 
arid religious tvrannv By the capture of 
Biiol In 1572 Spain rneivul the first 
itvcrso, and the people who had been 
ground into dust btgnn to hopo In 1579 
the Union of Utierht was formed, bv 
which tho N provs. banded themselves 
together to resist Spain, and in 15S1 the 
Vthtrlind* declared tluir freedom 
Win ’h assassination 158i did not prevent 
the continued success of tho people 
igunst the efforts of Philip to regain the 
'ost provs He was beaten again and 
ng nn at sea, and his successor was obliged 
to sue for a cessation of arms for twelve 
years These years enabled tho Butch to 
recoup themselves for losses bv attention 
to trade Tho war, renewed aftei the 
armistice, was continued until 1648, when, 
bv the treaty of Munster spam recognised 
the Independence of the Nvth< rlands. 

While this protiactcd struggle was In 
pi ogress, tin Dutch were making them- 
selves masters of the sea l heir ships 
wore in even on an 11m E India Corn- 
pan v, whic h led to the foundation of their 
Indian empire, was started in 1002. 
Amsterdam, which Instituted tho first 
Stock Exchange or Bourse, In 1532, bad 
become one of the ruhtst cities in the 
world Tiadi brought rivals, and two 
great naval wars were fought against 
England in 16 >2-5 4, and ag*in In 1664-76 
in which tho Eng. admiral* found them- 
selves about equally matched by De Ituy- 
ter, Van Trorap, and other* — the former, 
inflicting upon England the Indignity of 
sailing up the Medway and the Thames, 
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destroying shim. In 1687. Then followed were formed into the kingdom of the 
the war In which France and England Netherlands. This union was not satis- 
wore united against the republic : and factory : there were tern (reran ion tal and 
which but for the Dutch prowess at sea, religious differences between the people 
might have ended disastrously for the that were not easy to harmonise. In 
Netherlands. The political struggle be- 1 therefore, the S. provs. seceded and 
tween the Do Witt faction and that of the Belgium was formed into a separate king- 
prince of Orange ended with the terrible dom. The decline of H. as a world-power 
death of the brothers De Witt and the after the seventeenth century would seem 
triumph of Wm of Orange, who secured to have been due to some extent to the 
the frieudlhiess of England by his marriage diverse Coltio and Qer. elements in the 
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THE PEACE OF MT>NPTTCK, M\Y 15, 1618, BY QERARD TERBURQ 
I he scene in the Ralbaus, Munster, Westphalia. 1 <tt to centre, raising tbc right hand, are the 
six delegates of the Dutch United Provinces: VV Kipperda for Osenjsscl. l\ de Dofia for 
(jiroungeo, G. van Rccdc* for Utrecht, A Hauw for Holland, J. von Mdtanesse for Friesland, 
and B. van Ghent foi Gcldcrland Centre light, their right hands ou the Gospels, are the 
plenipotentiaries of l’hi.ip IV. or Spam. 


with Mary of York. This led to his sub- pop. — dements dissimilar in their ten- 
sequent elevation to tho throne of Eng- denotes and alwa>s difficult to reconcile, 
land, under tho title of Wm. ITI. Eng, The prin. events in the hist, of the kingdom 
and Dutch thou fought side by side In in- since 1830 are, brief) v, the following : In 
dieting defeat upou Louis XTV. of France. 1 * 10 Wm., for political reasons abdicated 
The treaty of Utrecht In 1713 concluded in favour of his son, who, in 1848, granted 
the war, and also the period of Holland's a new constitution to the people. The 
greatness as a world power. finest ion of the duchy of Luxemburg (from 

The close of the eighteenth century saw hl5a title of the king of IT.) was settled 
the Netherlands overrun by Napoleon's In 1868 by making it an independent state, 
troops and paying tributo to Franco. In 1887 tho Dut« h obtained from thch 
Louis Bonaparte was modo king of Hoi- sovereign a new constitution by which the 
land in 1806, but resigned four years later electorate was largely increased. In 1800 
and the country was attached to the Fr. Queen WUhclmina, then only a child, came 
empire. During these changes the Orange to the throne. Her husband was Prince 
family had been obliged to make their Henry, duke of Mocklenburg-Sohwerln (d. 
escape, but on the fall of Napoleon they 1934) and her daughter Princess Juliana 
were recalled, and tho N. and S. pro vs. (6. 1909) became heiress to the throne to 
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which she succeeded in 1948 {ate below). 
The Palace of Peace, to which many 
nations contributed, was opened in 1913. 
It Is situated at The Hague. H. f after 
the Belgian secession from the joint king- 
dom set up in 1814, played Little part in 
European hist. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth 
century there arose a rigorous movement 
of material and intellectual expansion, 
a movement which had by no means 
spent its force even after the shocks 
of the First World War, which naturally 
affected H.'a overseas trade. In the 
Inter-world war period, new industries 
were still coining into existence, as e.g. 
the Phillips electrical works at Eind- 
hoven, the rayon industry at Breda ; 
while, at the same time, agriculture, parti- 
cularly cattle breeding dairy farming, and 
horticulture, all of which industries in the 


previous decades bad begun to make good 
use of new methods of organisation and 
scientific research, greatly prospered. 
Again, the coalfields of S. Limburg, which 
owed their later development to the fact 
that during the First World War the 
supply of Oer coal became restricted, 
were exploited with considerable success : 
while the great scheme for the reclamation 
of the Zuider Zee, so os to add a new prov. 
to the country, was launched (1924). 
{See supra). During the First World 
War H. remained neutral and conse- 
quently was not so seriously affected by It 
as the belligerent countries. The ex- 
Kaiser W'iihelm and the ex -Crown Prince 
found refuge at Amerongon when they 
fled from Germany m Nov. 1918. The 
ex-Kaiser settled at Doom. Although 
faced with the problems arising out of the 
war (1914-18), the Dutch Gov. persevered 
with the policy or political and educa- 
tional reform to which It was committed 
by the previous Liberal and Radical 
govs, of Kuyper and Bos. Probably the 
quickened sense of national solidarity 
accelerated the rate of social reform : for 
in 1917 the gov. had carried out its pro- 
gramme. Universal suffrage and propor- 
tional representation were introduced : 
at the same time, the principle of absolute 
equality with regard to the public ex- 
chequer of ' public ’ undenominational 
education and * private ' denominational 
education, was conceded In full and Incor- 
porated in the Constitution. 

History during the Second World War . — 
Ger. planes bombed Dutch tns. before 
dawn on May 10, 1940 and then land 
forces crossed the frontier. This attack 
had been expected, but its exact direction 
and timing were partly a surprise. The 
Dutch had no experience of modern war- 
fare. It was five generations since the 
last hostile troops had entered their ter. 
They were now to receive the rudest 
awakening, and their situation was 
aggravated bv an Immense Fifth Column 
iq.v .) ; for there were 100,000 Gera, living 
in Holland and a great many belonged 
to the National Socialist movement led 
by A. A. Mussert, a Dutch engineer in 
charge of the roads of Utrecht, who con- 
•latently followed the line of propaganda 
of Dr. Goebbels {q.v,). Later, on May 10 


numerous Ger. paratroops were landed, 
especially on the big aerodrome of Waal- 
baven. The strategic situation in the 
vital S. of II. was weakened by the fact 
that the Dutch and Belgian defence- 
systems did not really^npplement each 
otiier * and to Rome extent it may oven be 
said that the Belgian system was based on 
a Ger. occupation of the Netherlands, 
whereas the Dutch system envisaged the 
possibility that the Ger. forces would pass 
through the £. of the country and leave the 
heart of H. alone. On May 11 a Gor. 
armoured column entered Brabant and 
violent fighting occurred in the Hague. 
In the S. of the country Ger. armoured 
forces now constituted the gravest menace 
and, on the next day, they reached 
Dordrecht, thus cutting communications 
with Belgium and France. In the N. the 
Dutch succeeded in beating off o heavy 
attack when the Gers. tried to cross the 
Zuider Zee. The following day the 
Oueen left on a Brit, destroyer for Eng- 
land and later that day was followed by 
the Dutch cabinet. The Dutch troops, 
forced back on the Qreblte Lime, retired to 
the Wafer Lmie but their reserves were 
fully occupied against paratroops and 
fifth columnists. On Muy 14 the Ger. 
armoured column reached Rotterdam and 
heavy fighting took place between the 
Gera, on the S. and the Dutch on the 
N. of tbe riv. The Gers. now decided 
to destroy the centre of Rotterdam 
by air bombardment in order to force 
the Dutch to surrender, and within four 
hrs. 2"»,U00 dwellings were destroyed and 
the entiro centre of the city became a 
blazing inferno. In that single afternoon 
30,01)0 persons perished and another 
80,000 wore homeless. The city was still 
burning a fortnight later, for the water 
mains were damaged. W Ithout doubt 
thousands of people suffered lingering 
deaths under tn<r*burning nil ns with no 
hope of rescue. Whole vils., too, were 
wiped out in a few lira. In the face of 
this, one of the worst crimes of human 
hist., thero was no course open to the 
Dutch commander but to surrender and 
the Dutch troops laid down their arms, 
though some continued to fight for some 
day-, in Zeeland. Thus ended the brief 
and tragic Five Days' w T ar in the Nether- 
lands (see further under Western Front 
in Aurovn World War). The Gor. van- 

?uard entered Amsterdam on the J 1th. 
>rdinary life came to u standstill. 
Thousands of people coin nil tied suicide, 
most of them Jewish or non-Jewisli 
refugees from Germauy. To make a good 
impression on the Dutch U itler appointed 
Dr. Seyss I nquart to be Ger. Commissioner 
For the occupied Netherlands. Ills sup- 
position was that the Dutch would like an 
I Austrian bettor than a Prussian, but the 
people tiad not forgottep Seyss tnquart's 
betrayal ot Austria. As In Belgium so In 
11. ttie Gers. tried to w|n the people by 
propaganda and cajolery. They an- 
nounced that the New Order would leave 
things as much os possible in the hands of 
the Dutch themselves. Dutch prisoners 
of war were speedily returned — but only 
to swell tho ranks of tbe unemployed after 
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a * reconstruction scheme * had proved a 
failure. The Nazifioatlon of n. was to ho 
organised so gradually that the Dutch 
would be hardly aware of the process. A 
council of yecrotarles-Oeneral was to he 
the nominal gov., hut the real gov. con* 
sisted of the Helohscornmissioner and Ids 
assistants, while a group of Oor. officers 
were appointed to supervise Dutch 
provincial and municipal life. The Oor. 
order was characterised by Its financial 
organisation under which Berlin was the 
centre of a European systom of multi- 
lateral clearing, which made It easy for the 
Reich to sap the economic resources of 
the countries occupied by their troops. 
Dutch factories which fitted Into the Oor. 
war-machine had orders forced upon them. 
The Dutch wharves were used for con- 
structing Oer. Il -boats. Dutch engineer- 
ing Industry was soon working to full 
capacity on Oer. army orders. High 
prices were paid for agrio. produce, but In 
reality the Dutch farmer was paid with 
tho financial reserves of the Dutch pcoplo, 
of which his own reserves necessarily 
formed part. The damage of the Five 
Days* war was put at £200,000,000 or half 
tho national Income ; but tbo Dutch State 
had to pay the usual costs of occupation, 
which were calculated at £6 per head of 
the pop., i.e. 648,000,000 a >ear or half 
the State's year, v ‘^oendituro. Thus H. 
was crushed under its financial burdens 
and the standard of living rapidly decliiUHi. 
Produce was carried away into Germany. 
Supplies, whether ample or scarce, were 
to the first place destined for consumption 
by the Gor. troops. The people wore re- 
duced to the role of mere drawers of water 
and hewers of wood for the Gor. overlords. 
Everything was done by Seyss Inquart to 
impregnate Dutch Institutions with tho 
• Nordic culture \ A council of En- 
lightenment was created to supervise the 
activities of tho Press. The Dutch trade 
union movement was taken ovor by the 
Dutch Nazis and a * Strength -through- 
Joy • movement was organised under the 
Labour Trade Union. All Dutch artists, 
who refused to Join a Nazi * guild *, were 
excluded from otfiefal commissions. A 
special body was set up to examine all 
school-books and hundreds of thousands 
of books were destroyed. Public libraries 
were ruthlessly mutilated in the Interests 
of " friendly relations between German* 
and H.* The fact that the Dutch people 
proved to be Immune against Nazi cul- 
tural Infiltration was largely duo to the 
Churches, which developed into a strong- 
hold of patriotism. All Jews were dis- 
missed from the Civil Service. Hut if the 
Gera, were able to close all schools and 
unlvs. and to fill tho papers with propa- 

S nnda and broadcast Na/i speeches all 
ay. they wore not able to turn tho Dutch 
themselves into Nazis. This Is the more 
creditable to the Dutch in view of the 
careful preparations from 1933 onwards 
by A. A. MusHert to secure the destruction 
of the Independence of H. in tho interests 
of the Nazis who, as early as that year, 
placed large funds at his disposal for pur- 
poses of subversion. Soyas Inquart de- 
clared that It was forbidden to speak 

S.E. 7 


about national independence under the 
(louse of Orange. Tho programme of the 
new 4 Nederlandsche unle 9 seemed at 
first to Involve a compromise with the 
Nazis. Final Judgment about the Unit 
must be reserved, but at least the organ- 
isation rendered service as a rallying- 
point of Dutchmen who refused to be 
browbeaten by Dutch Nazis, Queen 
W ilholmina remained more than ever the 
symbol of the will to resistance. There 
was active resistance too and the Ger. 
military commander found himself forced 
to issue warnings against all kinds of 
sabotage. 

H. did not again figure in land opera- 
tions until late In 1944 when the Anglo- 
\r.ior. chiefs of staff decided to use the 
newly-constituted Brit, and Amer. Air- 
borne Give, on Sept. 17, to assist in seizing 
tho Rhine crossings at Nijmegen ana 
Arnhem after tho rapid advance by the 
laud armies. It seemed probable that 
through rapidity of exploitation both the 
Sh*gfried Line (q.v.) and the Rhine might 
be crossed and strong bridgeheads estab. 
before the Gers. could recover sufficiently 
to make a definite stand to the Arnhem 
area. Had this been accomplished it 
might well have shortened the war by sev. 
mouths and the attempt would appear to 
Imvc been justified for from the time when 
tho allied armies first crossed the Seine to 
force to the employment of the Airborne 
Army In II. on Sept. 17, the gronnd forces 
niddc prodigious strides. The first land- 
ings of the airborne troops were made on 
hept. 17 and reinforcements followed on 
successive days. Eindhoven soon fell to 
the allies but heavy Gor. resistance slowed 
down the follow-up of the Brit. Guards 
Armoured Div. Nijmegen was still held 
hv the Qers. as too was the extremely im- 
portant concrete and steel bridge crossing 
tho Waal, and even when this bridge had 
hot n crossed tho Brit, forces found that 
the Gers. had had time to oppose a strong 
ant<-tank screen. There was confused 
and heavy fighting io the area between 
Nijmegen and Arnhem during the ensuing 
few days and the position of the First Air- 
borne Div. became so precarious that on 
cept. 2 A orders were given fot the with- 
drawal of all forces across the Lower Rhine 
(for full details see Western Front in 
sreosn Woislp War. — Buttle of Arnhem). 
After this the Allies turned +beir attention 
to opening up Antwerp, for though the 
great port had fallen to them on Sept. 4 , 
the harbour was useless until the Scheldt 
estuarv was clean'd of mines and S. Beve- 
land and Wnlclicrcn Is. commanding the 
i-ca lano to the harbour had been reduced. 
The operation to achieve this Involved the 
employment of amphibious forces, but by 
M'pt. 30 tho whole of S. Boveland had 
been cleared by Brit, and Canadian forces 
nnd tho troops then continued their 
attack against tho causeway connecting 
t ho S. Beveland Isthmus with Walcheren. 
Against Walcheren the Canadians attacked 
from the W., while amphibious forces, 
landed (Nov. 1) at both westkapelle and 
Vlisslngem, converged on tho strougpolnts 
of the is. Much help was given to the 
forces by the support craft of the Brit. 

Q* 
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Navy, which. In the highest traditions of economical way to froc the country was to 
the service, 1 attracted to themselves the complete the d extinction of the enemy 
point blank Are of the land batteries, thus forces elsewhere In N.E. Holland and 
permitting the commandos and assau’t alone the constal be It eastward, the 
troops to ga»n the shoio with much ttansdlans continued their operations to 
lighter casualties than would otherwise < lear the area, taking Old* nburg on Mav 2. 
b a ye been the case ’ The throe < on veev In W Holland, linwomr, no further 
ing ground forces, atta< king over terrain ground advances w» re made leross the 
made extremely diltk ult bv flooding and flood barriers behind which the Ger. 
suffering hi ax y < aaualties advanced with 1 wi nfcx -tifth Artm lav cntrcm bed. The 
great gallantry against stiff enemx resist- stuation confronting tin Allies m W. 
anoe to capture the stiong points of Holland was dillhult. C ix Ilian t onditions 
Veere and Middelburg and wipe out Mitn had deteriorated steadilv for some 
enemy opposition By Vov l > all resist nn nths, and nlttr the udvancx of the 
anoe had ceased and some 10 000 troops Allied arums to the F hid isolated the 
had been captured Aftei this the line area from Germany, the position of the 
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at Nijmegen westward to the sea wa« held pop. becmiu desperate It was essential, 
by the Canadians so that, afU r the Rhine therefore, that steps should be taken by 
had been crossed Into Germany, a thrust the allies to rilicve the gi owing distress 
to the Baltic would Isolate the Ger before whoksale staiv Alton took plaoo 
forces In H. Early in April the flr«.t The strength of the Ger. defences was such 
Canadian Army was probing into H that an op< ration on a grp it enough scale 
Resistance in North Holland eollap <d 'u to ensure sikophh would have meant a 
the first week of April and the ei was sot urns w * ikentng of the main allied 
reached ou April 1 >. By the Jlxt tin armies In (urnidny just wheu it was all 
whole area apart from a small tip in the important that they should press home 
N.E. was c hared as far as Uarderwuk and the attac ks w hie h were bringing about the 
the E. shore of the IJxeel Meer To the W Anal eollapst of the enemy theue More 
the Ilm-el R line was stuhbornlv do- over, evtn had the allies be< n able to 
fended at Deventer and Zntphrn hut the launch an oibrisUc against W Holland 
former tn fell on April 10 in the at that monxnt, the Gem would have 
part the ( intdlan tlrst Coip^ attacked opeued the dxk<x to Hood the whole 
from Nijmegen, ind Arnhem wax tiktn eouutiy, ruining its fertility for many 
on the 15th The Gere, now withdrew yearn to come The Allied commanders 
into 4 Fortr* x Holland* holmid the therefore w irm d Gen Ulaakowltc. the 
Grehbo and New Water Urns, protcited Gei. commander, that such a course 
by Hoods, bovond which no further Allied would constitute an indelible blot on tho 
adyance was nu«*ie in this sector, it was honour of tin Get army and that tho 
felt by Field Marshal Montgomery that retention of Holland could not impede the 
an advance Into H. would occasion great romlng collapw of Gcrrmt&H hoym In- 
addltional suiTerlng for that unhappy quart recognised tho hopelessness of tho 
country and that the quickest and most Ger. situation. With the lollef of the 
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Dutch thus assured, no useful purpose 
was to be served by attempting inroads 
into ' Fortress Holland * at this time and 
the liberation of the eountry soon fol- 
lowed on the final collapse of all Ger. 
resistance in Europe. 

Tlie task of reconstruction was begun 
immediately alter llbeiatlon. Of the 
twenty-five big bridges on the main roads 
all but si* were either wrecked bv bombing 
or blown up by the retreating Gers. and 
of the twenty -hi* Important railway 
bridges only three were undamaged. Bv 
the spring of l<Jt 7 the rebuilding of all the 
main road hudges had been completed 
either with permanent or temporary 
structures and neaiiy all the railway 
bridges had been replaced. The mam 
communications having been re estah 
anil the most lmpoitaut harbour installa- 
tions repaired, < onstriictional energies were 
next directed to the dual task of house 
building and reha I illitat ing the flooded 
ague, arena (more than 8 per cent of the 
agric. land was Hooded and more than 
2 per cent laid waste by Ger. foi titled 
zones, minefields and aerodromes), much 
of the latter task being achieved by the 
oml of 1917. The Berious housing situa- 
tion In wh1<h the eountry found itself 
after the war is indicated by the fa* t that 
nearly oiio-fnurth of the total number of 
dwellings vvc r « • sged arid nearly 
1-73 per cent totally destroyed. The 
(lers., however, permitted civil build mu 
during the first two years of occupation 
and some tns. damaged iu 1910, such as 
Hlienen and Mold* Iburg, were partly re 
built and a start made on reconstmetion 
elsewhere ; but Iu 1912, when the tiers 
concentrated labour and materials on 
building their ‘ Atlantio Wall/ all civil 
building was stopped. By 1919 there 
weie still foui years of housing arrears to 
b« v made up or about 250,000 houses, a 
tank rendered the more difficult by the 
fact that the normal late of increase of 
op. has risen from 100.000 per annum 
ofore the war to 170,000, and also that 
temporary I muses of prefabricated con- 
struction have not been utilised in H . 
brick being pn fened even for small 
I louses «s that commodity is the one in- 
digenous material produced in Hiitlicient 
quantity. Bents nro restricted to the 
1910 level, although building costs have 
risen by 900 pei iciit. The gap between 
eosts and rental values has now been 
bridged by a gov. subsidy. Tire oilv of 
Amsterdam was the first In Kurope to 
adopt a regional development plan and 
other Dutch cities have followed its pit* 
war example encouraged by fresh legis 
lation which gave to a board of com- 
mlssJoners lor reconstruction control over 
the disposal and utilisation of land. Mi- 
megrn has taken emergency measures to 
rebuild Its devastated commercial centre 
lest it forfeit its position to Arnhem, Its 
rival. Arnhem, where destruction was 
more widespread, 1 h concerned parti* 
, oularly with traffic access and has a recon- 
struction plan which provides a ring mud 
round the old centre of the tn., links it 
with a residential suburb B, of the Khlne, 
and gives new Industrial facilities. Un- 


like these battlefield tns., Amsterdam did 
not suffer large-scale damage and baa pur- 
sued unchanged its progressive pre-war 
tn. -planning policy. Open planning of 
fiats in parallel blocks now take the place 
of the closed court-yard type of plan that 
prevailed from the beginning of this cen- 
tury almost up to the war. Work has 
started on a now residential neighbour- 
hood W. of the city, which piomfoea to be 
a model of Its kind and will Include a large 
lake, the Hlotermoer, to be formed as the 
oaith required to build up the surrounding 
giomid above polder level is excavated. 
Amsterdam has, in addition, a planning 
project for the congested Jewish quarter 
of the city where the old houses were 
demolished by the Dutch to provide fuel 
for the rigorous last winter of the occupa- 
tion. Here tree-lined boulevards are 
being laid out for the narrowest streets 
facing the eunals. War damage in The 
Uugue wa<* largely confined to two areas, 
one near the centre and the other to the 
N. bv the suburb of S< heveningeu. The 
rebuilding plan provides a large new 
square surrounded by gov. offices, which 
latter aro now inconveniently crowded, 
and u new graded road system within the 
city Of all Dutch cities Rotterdam has 
the most ambitious plans for reconstruc- 
tion («<v under llorTKKDAM) 

On Jan. 25 194o the first special 
tnbunal for the investigation of collahora- 
Uon charges was opened at *sHertogen- 
lioseh. It was estimated that about 2 per 
i cut of the pop. had collaborated with the 
(inis. Over 99,000 persons were detained 
in the course of 1945. On Dec. 12 the 
leader of the Dutch Nazis, Mussert, was 
sentenced to death by a special court at 
'I he Hague. On May 3 Queen Wilhel- 
nuua returned to II. and Invited Prof. 
**< bernierhorn, « leader of the newly- 
f mined Netherlands People’s Movement, 
to form a new gov. in combination with 
vv Drees, a Socialist member of the second 
chamber. Following the elections for the 
Low* r House (Ma> 17) in which the 
t atholic People’s party and the Party of 
Labour obtained respective!* thirty -two 
ind twenty-nine of the 100 i«ats, the 
, **cl icrmcrhorn gov. resigned. Elections 
for the Provincial ^tutai (which in their 
turn elect the numbers of the Senate or 
upper chamber of the Statos-Gencral) 
*iKo saw an incrniM* in the representation 
ot the (Catholic people's party and Dr. 
\j J. N. Beel berime Prime Minister. 
The first Joint Session of the two newly 
elected chain bets was opened by the 
Queen ou ,Jul> 2.5 

The dominating question was the Indo- 
nesian problem, and, in view of the im- 
portance to the metropolitan country of 
its Indonesian Empire, it is not surprising 
• hat the question continued to agitate 
public opinion both in II. and in the Dutch 
1 .ust Indies and to dominate pari, dis- 
cussions for sov. vears. in July 1940 a 
Bill was Introduc'd for the appointment 
or a Commission -General to lie sent to 
Java in ordex i * facilitate further negotia- 
tions, the conferences between Indonesian 
representatives and the Dutch cabinet, in 
11. having proved abortive. The Bill, 
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which delegated wide governmental 
authority to the Commission-General, was 
passed oy tho States -General in tho 
autumn. Tho Commission (with Prof. 
Schermerhorn as Chairman) left H. In time 
to resume the Intermitted negotiations in 
Java at the end of Sept, and returned 
after the initialling on Nov. 15 of the 
Chertbon draft agreement {see Tndovkhia). 
At once tho agreement became tho sub- 
ject of fierce controversy throughout H , 
Labour and other Left wing parties sup- 
porting the proposals while the Calvinist 
Anti-Revolutionary and other Right wing 
parties were in determined opposition. The 
Cabinet eventually announced its intention 
of adopting the agroenieut as the founda- 
tion of more detailed plans to be worked 
out by further negotiation. In the pari, 
debate the final vote (Dec. 20) resulted 
in sixty-five votes against thirty In favour 
of the proposals, and the Commls-lon- 
Generol. thus strengthened by public 
opinion in H. t then left again for Batavia. 
The difficulties implicit in the problem of 
reaohing a settlement of this question was 
the main preoccupation in H. throughout 
1947. One major difficulty was that the 
Indonesians bad up till now refused to 
accept the Dutch Interpretation of the 
Linggadjatl agreement, but this agreement 
was signed on March 25, giving de facto 
recognition to tho Indonesian Republic 
In Java, Sumatra and Madura and envis- 
aging the formation of a sovereign nation — 
the United States of Indonesia — bv Jan. I, 
1949. Discussions that followed with tho 
Indonesian leaders on economic matters 
revealed differences which could not he 
adjusted and the gov. then gave the 
leaders fourteen days in which to make up 
their minds to take action for the founda- 
tion of the United States of Indonesia 
within the Dutch Empire : but it was ob- 
vious that they had next to no control 
over, or perhaps no real wish to control, 
the extremist elements in Java and fre- 
quent violations of the agreement con- 
tinued to occur. In July (1947) the 
Prime Minister (Dr. Beel) In a message to 
the Indonesians, emphasised that it was 
imperative that they should cease 
hostilities if the agreement were ever to 
become a reality. At the same time a 
message was sent to tho .Secretary- 
General of the United Nations explaining 
that the action being taken by the Dutch 
Gov. in Java consisted of police measures 
only and indicated no change in the 
decision to carry out the agreement ; but 
later, when the Security Council had the 
case before them, the Dutch Gov. decided 
to call off all military action, and when 
the Council offered to mediate the gov. 
accepted tho offer while always refusing 
to admit that the Council was competent 
to adjudicate in the case. But At the 
end of 1948, fighting again commenced 
between tho Dutch troops and the Indo- 
nesians. See further under Indonesia ; 
Java. 

A Conference of Belgian, Netherlands 
and Luxemburg ministers was held at Tho 
Hague, April 17-1H, 1940 to discuss 
economic questions affecting those coun- 
tries! and on April 18 it was announced 


that thoy had decided to complete at once 
the common customs tariff contemplated 
by the Customs Convention concluded in 
London on Sept. la. 1944, to bring 
the Customs Union into being before 
the end of 1946 and to prepare the 
technical arrangements for tho final 
abolition before the ond of 1917 of tho 
collection of customs duties at tho com- 
mou frontier of II. , and the Bclgo- 
Luxemburg Union ( see Benelux). 

As tho outcome of negotiations iu 
London and The Hague (Doc. 1947-Feb. 
1948) an Anglo-Dutch trade and financial 
agreement was signed on Fob. 27. This 
was followed in July 1918 by a cultural 
agreement, covering a wide field of Intel- 
lectual, artistic and scientific exchanges. 

On tho occasion of the national cele- 
brations In honour of the fiftieth year of 
her reigu and of her sixty -eighth birthday, 
which foil on Aug. 31 1918, Queen 

Wilhelminaon Aug. 30 resumed for a period 
of one week tho royal authority which she 
had relinquished the previous May in 
favour of her daughter. Princess Juliana, 
who had since then acted as Princess 
Regent. On Sopt. 4 Queen Wtlhelmlna 
formally signed an Act of Abdication at 
the Royal Palace, Amsterdam, In which 
she declared that she had ' completely 
voluntarily and Irrevocably * abdicated 
all her roval dignities and prerogatives and 
transferred them to her daughter. Queen 
Juliana, the hftli monarch of the Nether- 
lands and of the Roval House of Ornnge- 
Nassau, who was formally inaugurated on 
Sept, (i in tho NIouwe Kerk In Amsterdam. 
Queen Wilhelinina after abdication took 
the titlo of Princess of tho Netherlands, 
living in complete retirement. 
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Holland, city In Ottawa eo., Michigan, 
on the S bank of the Black It., 29 m. S W 
of Grand Rapids. It Is the seat of II opt 
College (ISO >), and of the W. Theological 
Seminary. The tn. was founded bv 
Dutch settlors In 1847, and Motived its 
charter In 1807. The pop., in which tin 
Dutch element predominates ih 1 >,000 
Holland, coaise variety of linen, un 
blenched, and often dyed brown. Its 
texture Is stiong and It wnabes very well 
11 . was formerly One linen manufactured 
In the Netherlands • bento its name. 

Holland House, historic London resi- 
dence, between Kensington Road and Ux 
bridge Road, Kensington, propei tv of the 
earl of Ilchcstor, heir of the l«ox family 
In the Jacobean stylo. Its centre building 
and turrets were built about 1608-10 by 
Sn W altei O *** In the time of the third 
Lord Holland (I 8 OU-S 0 ) it wan a social 
and political centre of the \Mug Tarty 
Its circle included Fox, Sidney Smith and 
Macaulay 

Holland Park, dist. of W. London, be 
tween Kensington and Nottmg Hill. In 
II. P. Road Is Leighton House, the 
property of the nation. 

Holland, New, seaport In the cstuarv 
of the Humber, Lincolnshire, England. 

There are docks, and a steam ferry to Hull, Hollander, Bernard (1864-1934) phy- 
which is opposite. nr Ian, b. In Vienna; oame to England, 

Holland, North, prov. of the Nether- ISM, and was naturalised as a Brit, sub- 
lunds, comprising the peninsula between jut In 1899. Attempted to formulate a 
the Zuydor Zee and the N. feea and the is m lontiflo phrenology ; was medical officer 
on the N. side, and bounded on tho H by under the Mental Deficiency Act, for the 
the prov. of S. II and Utrecht Area <. 0 . of London ; wrote treatises on the 
11 >0 so. m The inliabs aro chiefly en brain. Insanity and crime, 
gaged in oattle-raiblng, agriculture and Hollands, see Gin. 

gardening. There Is consJduublc trade In Hollar, Wenoeslaus or Wen tel <1607- 
daliy produce, and linen is manufactured 1677), Bohemian etcher, 6 . at Prague, and 
mthetns. Much of the land is below st a d in London. He studied at Frankfort, 
level, and there arc sov. canals, notablv strasburg, and Cologne, and in the last- 
tho N. Holland Canal and the N. Sea named city attracted the notice of the earl 
Canal. Tho chief tns are Haarlem (cap ) of Arundel, who brought him to England 
and Amsterdam. Pop 1,616,000. (16.17). During the Civil war be took 

Holland, Parts of, administratis 0 dlv. of refuge for eight years In Antwerp but 
Lincolnshire, which mcludos most of the afterwards returned to London. He 
fens in tho S.E. Area 268,992 oc. Pop. worked with unceasing industry for his 
102 , 100 . publishers, who took advantage of his 

Holland, South, prov. of the Ncthor poverty and his ignorance of the country 
lands, bounded on tho N. by N Holland, to underpay him. He illustrated Ogilvy^i 
on the E. by Utreilit and N Brabant, 011 1 Unmet ana Vergil, made etchings of the 
tho S. by Zealand, and on the W. by the 1 works of Holbein, Titian, and Van Dyok, 
N. Sea. Area 1166 sq. m The chief In 1 and executed some beautiful 4 Views of 
dustry Is agriculture and there Is con London.' See study by Parthey (1853- 
siderable shipping trade. The chief tns I 1858), with catalogue of his plates, 
are Rotterdam (cap.), The Hague, Dor- Hollerith, mechanical calculating 
drecht and . Leyden. Pop. 2.256,100. method, see under Eubotrio Accounting 
Holland- America Line, shipping lino, Ma< uivr. 
estab. at Rotterdam In 1873, which mam- Holies, Denzll, Lord (1599-1680), Eng. 
tains a regular passenger and freight sor- statesman, U conspicuous among a host of 
noe between Holland, Great Britain, and good and true men, and, at a tune which 
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was politically a period of Sturm und 
Drang , for IiIh public spirit and his single 
and highmlndcd aims. An aristocrat by 
birth, ue was always a staunch Whig in 
principle, and accordingly averse from 
Cromwell and Ills rough-riding over time- 
hallowed Institutions. As member of 
Parliament he supported the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham (1027), forcibly held 
the speaker in his chair till Sir John 
Eliot’s protestations were passed (1629), 
assisted in the Impeachment of [.and 
(1641), endeavoured to impeach Cromwell 
as an incendiary (1614), and tried to com- 
pass the dissolution of the pari, troops 
(1647). Thus, aa a Presbyterian aud a 
moderate, he bravely spoke for freedom ; 
in 1629 ho suffered a year's imprisonment , 
and in 1649 only escaped formal expulsion 
by Col. Pride by fleeing to France. Alter 
the Restoration ho served King Charles. 

Holies, Thomas Pelham, see New casti.k, 
Duke of. 

Holleechau, tn. 40 m. K.N.E. of Brno, 
Moravia, Czechoslovakia. The chief in- 
dustry is in cloth and linen. Pop. 6000. 

HolUngshead, Raphael, see Hoi.txsukh. 

Holloway, dist., par. of Tdington, N. 
London, England. The old Copenhagen 
Fields have beeu occupied by the cattle 
rarkt. since 1835. At the N. end of Cam- 
den Road is the City Prison tfnr women), 
a castellated edifice of 1850. Pop. 
(Upper H.) 36,000, (Lower H.) 10,000. 

Holloway College, The Roval, situated 
at Mt. Lee. Egham, Surrci , England. It 
was founded in 1883 by Thomas Holloway 
( q.v .), the proprietor of the rioted pills 
and ointment. Its object is to supply a 
suitable education for women of the 
middle class. The students are prepared 
for univ. degrees and musf road lor 
honours. The building, which i-» con- 
structed in the style of the Fr. Iteuai-'Sance, 
was opened by Queen Victoria in I h*-6, and 
contains a fine collection of paintings b> 
Constable, Landseer, Millais, Frith, and 
other faurions artists. 

Holloway, Thomas (1*90 83), Eng. 
ointinent-and-pill vendor ; b. at Plv* 
mouth Pock ( Devonport) ; son of a baker, 
afterwards landlord of the Turk's Head 
Penzance. After his father’s death, he 
kept a grocery : removed to London about 
1828. in 1837, be began to advertise an 
Ointment, and mado over half a million 
sterling by unprecedentedly lavish ad- 
vertising. Founded Hollow -iy College, 
Egham. 

Holly, or Ilex aquifolium, species of 
Aquifoltacete, found very commonly in 
Britain. It is cultivated loth ns an 
ornamental evergreen tree and os a hedge- 
plant on account of Its dense und piickiy 
foliage. The timber is fine-grained , heavy 
and compact., and is valued by both the 
turner and the mathematical instrument 
maker ; the flowers are smell and white : 
the berries arc scarlet and gloss) , giving 
the plant a brilliant appearance In late 
autumn. They are very poisonous, pro- 
dtHGlng purgative and violent emetic 
effects. 

Hollyhock, popular name for the species 
Of Malvaceae, known botanical I y as Al- 
thasa rosea, a near ally of the marsh-mallow. 


It is a hardy perennial, herbaceous in 
habit, and is frequently cultivated Jn 
Britain especially in the gardens of 
country cottages. 

Hollywood, dint, in the city of Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A., situated 
amidst beautiful surroundings And with 
an ideal climate, famous us the head- 
quarters of the Amor, film industry, its 
chief buildings being the film studios. H. 
has injured the Amcr. stage by depriving 
it of its mrkt. outside New York and 
attracting to itself much of the host 
writing, acting, directing, and organis- 
ing t client ; while tho Amer. vaudeville 
has also suffered l>> its failure to cope with 
the competition of the screen. Over two- 
thirds (2 billion dollars) of the cinema m- 
ve-tment of the world is In the U.ri.A. and 
nearly two-thirds of tin* world’s films are 
made In H.. wdiile it requires a rigorous 
s\stim of quotas, prohibitions, subsidies 
and publicity campaigns to keep other 
countries from being even more dependent 
on the 11. film industry than they are. 
Nearby is Cuher Uity, also a suburb of 
Los Angeles ami a (outre of the Amer. 
him industry. 

Holinan, James (1786-1857), ‘The 
Blind Traveller/ native of Exeter. Being 
compelled through total loss of sight to 
quit the navy, he travelled alone through 
the greater portion of Europe (1810-24) 
and round tho world (1827-32). Jlc pub. 
interesting jours, of his travels. 

Holmby House, more correctly Holdenby 
House, Oj m. N.W. ni Northampton, a 
Tudor mansion ol which tor i Jiinstoplier 
llatton w is 1 lie architect. It whh bought 
by James L,;ind Cluirli s 1 was imprisoned 
here for tour months in 16 47. In 1632 d 
win dismantled. 

Holmes. Sir Charles John (1868-1936). 
Eng. l«nd'*enpo painter • b . id Preatan ; 
oldest son of itev^Jharles Hivington JL, 
of Stratton, Cornwall. Educated at 
st. Edmund’s Canterbury, Eton, and 
11 rose nose College, Oxford. JJls works 
are in many ait -galleries, and Jn tho Asli- 
molean, Fitzwilliam, Brit, und Victoria- 
iind -Albert Mu«eums ; National Gallery of 
Blit. Art (‘the Burning Kiln’). Kt., 
1926 ; K.C.V.O. 1928. Kd. liurhmjton 
Mtvjazine (1903-09) ; Slade prof, of Kino 
Ait, Yxoru 1904-10 : director National 
Gallery. 1016-28. Pub. Constable (1902), 
Note* on the Science of Co hire- Making 
(1909), The Satumat Gallery (1923-27). 

Holmes, Nathaniel (I*i; »- 1901), Amer. 
iurist and author, b. at Potorboro’, N.IJ. ; 
graduated at Harvard, and was Judge of 
Alissoui i Suprome Court (1865-68). From 
1868-73 hi* was prof, of Law at Harvard. 
Ho wrote extensively n« tho Shakes- 
pearian question. In The Authorship of 
Shakespeare (1875) ho credits Bacon with 
the drama-,. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1869-94), 
Amcr. poet and essayist, ft. at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. He graduated at Harvara 
Univ. in 1829, studied medicine for two 
years in Paris, and took bit M.I>. degree in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (1836). Ho 
continued to practise as a doctor till 1849, 
and from 1847 till 1882 lectured at Har- 
vard on anatomy and wrote essays on 
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homeopathy, etc., which were conspic- 
uous for their vivacity, unfailing freshnoss, 
and humpnitv Collaborated with James 
Russell Lowell Iti the issue of a new niagn 
zlne, the Atlantic Monthly (1 857) To this 
he contributed 'l he Autocrat of the Break 
fast TMe (1858), a book of sweet and 
gnilelesR merriment find informed with the 
spirit of Now Fngland. There followed 
The Prof(<snr at the Breakfast 7 able ( 1 890) 
and The Poet at the Breakfast Table (1872) 
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In these is displayed the best of his pros* 
and poetry His uo\els the hest of whch 
aie Line Vinner (1M>1) and J he Guardian 
Avgtl (18H7) though the\ have been rie 
scribed as iiicmIv monologues of 11 him 
sell, illustiutc m the most intimate and 
charming lnannei the Niw bngUurt lit*, 
of the duv, and likewise the authni’s gift 
for picturesque description and the 
elasticity and tone of hm tempmamout 
Ills Life of biucr^an uppenmi n |ss 
From hot hood H enio> ed all the blessings 
of good fellowship and toitune .Sn J P 
Morse, Life amJ UtUrn of Ohicr II tn/hll 
Holmes, 1890, also studies by VV H 
Schrooder, 1909, S M. Crothtrs, 1910 
and Catherine D. Bovun, Yankee from 
Olympus, 104 8 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1841-1916), 
son oJ the famous author of tho same name, 
6. at Boston, Mass, I’.S.A liroduatcd 
from Harvard l im and, as a ^ out h was 
serving during the Civil wur with the 20th 
Massachusetts Volunteers, lismg to tlie 
rank of licut -col He was retired with 
the rank of captain, was admitted to the 
Bar in Massachusetts in 18b7, and started 
the practice of his profession in lio«ton 
In 1870 71 he became Instructor in con 
stltutlono) law at Harvard, and was prof 
of law there in 1882. He was associate 
Justice 1882-99 aud chief justice 1899- 
1902 of the Supreme Court of his state 
In 1902 he was made an associate justice 
at the U*S» Supreme Court, As such he 


beoarne famous for his dissenting judg- 
ments, which were almost invariably sup- 
ported by his colleague. Justice Brandefe. 
In 19J1 many of these famous dissenting 
opinions, constituting a sort of Amez. 
rnagna charta or real democracy, were ed. 
in hook form by Prof Felix Frankfurter 
of the legal faculty of Harvard Univ. His 
muster pieces m legal literature were the 
12th cd ot Kent's Commentaries (1873), 
and The Comm/m Law (his Lowell Lec- 
tin os, 1881). See F Frankfurter, Mr. 
Justue Holmes and the Constitution. 1927 ; 
oIho Catherine D. Bowen, Yankee From 
Olympus, 1948. 

Holmilrth, tn., 0 m. S. ot Huddersfield, 
W Hiding, Yorkshire, Ragland. There 
arc cloth aud wool mills and stone quarries 
1 he liilheiry reservoir bore burst in 1852 ; 
ughtv-orio people were drowned and 
m in h d image to property was done Pop. 

1 > 191) 

Holmium, chemical element of atomic 
number 97 and atomic weight 193 5 , its 
-unhol is Ho It is a member of tho 
gioup of rare-eaith metals and occurs in 
g id oh in to, euxemite, polvcrase aud other 
luiiKinls H was diacoveivd m 1878-79 
bv p T Clove anil J L. boret, inde- 
pendently of each other. 

Holm Oak, Quercvs ller. shrub like tree 
of the natuial order Kagaceae < beeches 
and oaks) with hnlH -like leaves. Found 
in Mt di torranean countries, fields a use- 
ful limber, aud its hark is used for tan- 
ning In Britain It occurs as an orna- 
mental evergreen bush 20 to JO ft high. 

Holm Thrush, see Mlssn TifRLdH. 

Holocephali, we and* r OUMiER* 

Holofernes, called in Judith ii 4, * the 

i lik t captain of tho arnij of Vebucbad- 
m //ur l he hook of J udith (apot ryphal) 
lilK the 8tor\ of how the Jewish maiden 
'.ned her nation 1» assassinating H be- 
inrc* the walls of Bcthidia, i.t Jerusalem. 

1 lie story isa legendarv one, and it is quite 

* \id«nt tliat H cannot bo connected 
with the historical accounts of Nebuchad- 
m/7Hr'8 reign. His identification in ex- 
Ninielv ditiicult, a large number of nug- 
trt ■'turns having bet n made Many would 
(Mimect hint with Orof< rnes» who in lo8 
it i was king oi the 1 appadoc uins. 

Holograph, in Mottiwh law, a H. deed 
or will is ouo written wholly in the 
grantor's own hand Mich art instrument 
i- admissible in evidence without proof of 
at testation, because it is unquestionably 
t I k strongest proof and a document least 

* i pable of imitation But the presump- 
tion of authenticity may. of course, bo re- 
butted by proof to the* ontrary. H. deeds 
I ind the grantcr as effectually as if exe- 
< nted with tho statutory solemnities 
( s^eutial to othoi deeds , but such effect 

* ndures only for twenty years. Deeds in 
a inch all the materia) parts are in the 
gtu liter's hand wutmg, or in which what is 
not in his handw itmg is by the deed 
ioi malty adopted l» the grnnter, have the 
suite effect as 11 deeds 11. wills, even 

ii unattestod, are piesumed to have been 
executed at the date upon which they are 
expressed to have been made, but it is 
otherwise with H. deeds. See J, Krskine, 
Principles of the Law of Scotland, 1754 
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Holothurian (Gk. oXos, whole, and Garden by the Brit. National Opera Com- 
4vpo«<6iK, like a door), name given to any pany, in 1 923 : and At the Boar's Head 
Individual of Holothuroldea, a class of (1926), a Shakespearean opera, In which he 
Bohinodermata commonly called the sea- aimed at making Palstaff move to genuine 
cucumbers. It is an elongated, worm- folk-tunes. In the same year be was pro- 
like animal with a ring of about twenty during bis Choral Symphony — to words by 
large retractile tentacles surrounding the Keats ; and, in 1928, his music for John 
mouth; these tentacles are modified tube- Masefield's mystery -play, The Coming of 
feet, and contain an extension of the Christ . See monograph by C. 11. M. Dyer, 
water-vascular system. The ambulacra! 1931 and Imogen Holst, 1938. 
feet are furnished with a suctorial disc, Holst, Hermann Eduard von (1841- 
and the ambulatory papilhe are pointed at 190-1), Ger. historical writer, 6. in Feliln, 
the ends, with elementary or no calcareous Livonia. Ho became prof, of hist, at the 
plates. The water-vascular system con- unlv. of Strasburg and later of Freiburg, 
gists of a circular vessel with two append- From 1392-99 be was prof, of hist, at 
ages, the polian vesicle and the stone canal, Chicago Univ. His books Include Con- 
and five radial vessels. Holothuroldea stitutional and Political History of the 
are divided into two orders, Actlnopoda, (J.S.A. (1873-91), and French Revolution 
in which tentacles are always present but Tested by MiraJbeau's Career (1894). 
feet and papiltoe may be absent, and Holstein, see Schleswiii-IJo^stkin. 
Paroctinopoda, in which tube-feet, ain- Holston, riv. of the United States, 
buiacral papilUe, respiratory trees and Rising with two branches in S.W. Vir- 
curvferian organs are absent. The former ginla. It flows with a S.W. course into the 
contains the family Uolothurildfe, with N.E. of Tennessee, where the forks unite 
the Brit, genus Holothuria ; Synallartldie, at Kingston. At a spot some 4 m. E. of 
whose species have a flattened body : Knoxville is the confluence of this riv. 
Elaspodldee, with a more or less ventral with the Fr. Broad, after which their 
mouth and elongated body ; Polago- united streams are called the Tennessee, 
tburiid®, pelagic forms with a cylindrical Length 350 m. 

body ; Molpadiidw, burrowers in mud or Hoisworthy, urban dist. and mrkt. tn. 
clay ; Cucumaritdie, with the familiar of Devon, England, 46 m. from Exeter. 
Brit, genera, Cucumaria , Thyone t Psoitis, An ann. horse fair is held there inthesum- 
and Phyllophorus. The order Paractino- riier. In the first quarter of last oentury a 
poda contains the single family Svnnpt- canal was made connecting II. with Bude, 
Itoe whose typical genus Synapla is known but the canal has long fallen into disuse, 
on Brit, coasts, &. inhverens and S. Bop. 1500. 

digitate being the commonest species. Holt : (1) Mrkt. tn., 9 m. W. by S. of 

Holroyd, Sir Charles (1861-1917), Eng. Cromer, in Norfolk, England. Here Is 
painter-etcher; b. at Leeds; eldest Hon Gresham’s School founded in 1555, with 
-of Wm. H.. merchant. Educated : Leeds endowments managed by the Fishmongers 
Grammar School : Yorkshire College of Company. Bop. 2500. (2) VII. on the 

Science: Slade School, London — assistant Deo, 5 m. EN.fi. of Wrexham in Den- 
teacher 1885-89. Fellow, Society of lilghshlre, Wales. Pop. 1200. 
Painter-Etchers, 1885. In Italy with Holt, Sir John (1 04 2-1 710), a lord chief 
travelling scholarship, 1889-91. Sent justice of England, seems to have sown his 

seven pictures to RoyaJ Academy, 1885- wild oats at Oriel College, Oxford. Called 

1895. Ills etchings are much hotter than to the Bnr in 1663, he appeared as counsel 
his pictures. He also executed some for the defence In a series of state trials, 
portalt-etchings and excellent drawings of and Y\ llliam III. rewarded his ability and 
trees. First keeper. National Gallery of zeal by making him lord chief justice 

Brit. Art, 1897-1906. Director, National (1689). H. was noted in court for his 

Gallery, 1906-16. Knighted 1903. courtesy towards prisoners, bis aloofness 

Holroyd, John Baker, see Sheffield, from all purty prejudice, and his excep- 
Earl of. tlonal moral courage. 

Holst Gustav Theodore (1874-1934), Holtby, Winifred (1898-1935), Eng. 
Eng. composer, 6. at Cheltenham, of novelist ; educated at Queen Margaret’s 
Swedish extraction on his father’s side, school, Scarborough and Somerville Col- 
Like his father, ho was an organist , and he lege, Oxford. Director Time and Tide , 
early became choirmaster in Gloucester- 1926. Author of the novels Anderbu 
shire, where he laid the foundations of his Wold (1923), The Crtru'dcd Street (1924), 
skill in choral effect. In 1895 he obtained The band of Green Ginger (1927), Poor 
a scholarship at the Royal College of Caroline (1931), AJandoa Mandoa (1933), 
MuhIo, Learning under Stanford and Truth is not Sober (1934), Take H hat You 
Sharpe. Three years later he decided to Want (U.S. title. South Hiding) (1936, 
•earn nls living as a trombonist, and so ac- awarded the .lames Black Prize), Pave - 
quire experience of the orchestra from t he merits at Anderby (1937); Pamphlets: 
inside. In 1903 he was music master at Kutychus or The Future of the Pulpit 
Edward Alleync School, at Morley College (1928), Criticism (1930), and Virginia 
in 1907, and later worked in a similar Woolf: a critical stwiy (1932), 

•capacity at other well-known colleges. He Holtei, Karl Eduard von (1798-1880), 
ban to wait long for recognition, ills chief Ger. actor and author, was a man of vor- 
works are The Planets (1915-16), orches- sattle talent and varied experience. Hav- 
tral suite ; Hymn to Jesus (1917), choral : ing volunteered In the Prussian army and 
Ode tn Heath (1919), choral work produced studied law In Breslau, he became an 
.at the Leeds Festival In 1921 ; The Per * actor, and appeared as Mortimer In 
.feet Fool, an opera, produced at Covent Schiller’s Maria Stuart . His popular 
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vaudeville DU Winter in Berlin was pro- 
duced in 1824. and his successful play 
Lenars in 1829. Meanwhile, be toured 
with theatrical companies at home and 
abroad, conducted theatres at Vienna and 
Riga, and won golden opinions by truly 
dramatic recitals from Shakespeare and 
his own poems. These latter reveal his 
natural gift for lyrical outpouring ; his 
Schlesiache Gcdichte (1830) had reached 
their twentieth ed. in 1893. H. left 
behind him three novels and eight vols. of 
fascinating autobiography (1843-50). 

Holtzendorff, Henning von (1853-1919), 
Ger. admiral ; b. in Berlin ; son of Otto 
von H., vice-president of the Court of 
Appeal, ills early naval life was spent 
chiefly in Far E. : he attained flag-rauk in 
1905 ; vice-admiral, 1907 ; admiral, 1910 — 
in command of Grand Fleet. Retired 
from sea-dutios, 1913; in Sept. 1915, 
chief of Naval Staff. Gave orders for 
* unli mited ' U-boat warfare, Dec. 22, 
191 6. Relieved of office on account of 
ill health. July, 1918. 

Holtzendorff. Joaohim Wilhelm Franz 
Philipp von (1829-89), Ger. criminologist, 
attended the uiffvs. of Bonn and Heidel- 
berg, and Anally graduated in law at 
Berlin (1852). Prlvat docent in 1857, be 
was three years later appointed prof, 
extraordinary, but his advanced and en- 
lightened po Utica’ opinions long hindered 
his preferment, in 18"’ 3, however, lie 
became head of the raculty of jurisprud- 
ence at Munich Unfv. and held this chair 
until his death. An authority on criminal 
law, he is esteemed also as the editor of 
many invaluable legal compendia, to wit, 
II andbneh des deulschen Strnfrtchts (1871 - 
1877) and Haruihueh des Volkerrecht# auf 
Qrundlage europiiischer Staatspraxis (1885- 
1890), and as the author of a series of 
independent treatises, such as Die l*nn- 
cipien der Politik 18H9). 

Holtzmann, Heinrioh Julius (1832- 
1910). Ger theologian, non of the eminent 
philologist, Adolf H., prof, of theology at 
Heidelberg from 1901 to 1874, he after- 
wards accepted the wwne eliair at the uiiiv. 
of Strashurg. His reputation as a critic 
and scholar rests on his exegctical works 
anent the N.T., and especially on the 
Johannine hooks (1890), the synoptic 
gospels (1889), and the Acts of the 
Apostles (1901). He upheld the theory 
that both Matthew and Luke based their 
narratives on that of Mark. At first 
somewhat conservative of older thonrles, 
he later became a leading representative 
of the advanced and modern school. An- 
other of his critical pubs, was the J*e hrbuch 
der neulestarrumtlicken TheuUwe (1897). 

Holub, Emil (1847 1902), African 
traveller, b. at Holltz, Bohemia, lie took 
Ids M.D. degree at ITaguo Univ., and went 
out to S. Africa In 1872. He travelled 
over various ports of the country, collect- 
ing valuable natural hist, specimens. His 
books are : Die Unionisation Afrikas 
(1881-82), Sieben Jahre in Sildafrica . 
1872-79 (1881. Eng. trans. 1881), and 
Von der Kapstadt ins Land der Mas* 
ehukulwnbe (1888-90). 

Holy Alliance, league ratified at Paris 
la 1816 after the downfall of Napoleon. 


Alexander I. of Russia and the sovereigns 
of Austria and Prussia made a solemn 
covenant that in all matters both of 
domestic and foreign policy, they would 
be guided by the principles of Christian 
ethics. The main issue of the alliance, 
one of whose first alms was the preserva- 
tion of peace, was, ironically enough, tho 
suppression of the popular movement for 
freedom and equality, whioh was at that 
tlrue a growing menace to royal preroga- 
tive aud despotism in every W. nation. 
The league, which was discountenanced 
in this country as an insidious check on 
true liberty, soon died a natural death. 
At the time of its formation, Alexander 
was under the sway of Madame do 
Kriidener, the mystic. 

Holy Co&t of Trtves, famous relic of tho 
eleventh -century cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Helena In TrOves, Rhenish Prussia. 
Legend says that It was brought by the 
Empress Helena from Palestino, but the 
fir^t reference to it is on a tablet dating 
from tho sixth century. It is reputed to 
be Lhe * seamless coat ' of Christ, but is 
now little more than ' connected frag- 
mentary particles * of cloth. In 1512 the 
pope sanctioned its exhibition once in 
seven years, aud ever since it has boon a 
source of income to tho church. This 
relic, like others, is believed to work 
miracles, and in 1891, when it was on 
vu.w for the first time since 1844, was the 
object of pilgrimage for almost two 
million people. 

Holyoross, par. and vil., co. Tipperary. 
Ireland, 20 iu. N.W. of Tipperary ; much 
visited for its magnifieeut ruins of a 
<JUt»*rclau abbey. The dist. Is very fertile 
and there are good pastures. Pop. 1000. 

Holy Cross Mountain, peak, 14,000 ft. 
in height, of the Saguache range and 
branch of tho Rockies. Colorado, U.S.A., 
In Eagle co., 15 m. N.W. of Lcadvllle. Its 
name is taken from two huge snow-filled 
ravines whioh have the appearance of a 
cross. 

Holy Ghost, see Holt Spirit. 

Holy Grail, The, see Grail, Holy. 

Holyhead, seaport and mrkt. tn. on 
Holy La.. Anglesey, N. Wales. It is the 
lmwt important mall-packet station for 
Ireland and is the starting point of the 
L.M.S. steamers for Dublin and Greenore. 
It has extensive railway and steam -boat 
traffic. It possesses a fine harbour, with 
an aroa of 267 acs., begun In 1846 aud 
finished <n 1 873. aud a breakwater 14 m. 
long. This refuge is extended by 406 ao. 
of roadstead. There are a wireless station 
and a fine old embattled church (St. Cybi). 
Pop. 10,790. (See illustration p. 202.) 

Holy Island (1) (auct . Lindisfame). Is. off 
the coast of Northumberland, England, 
connected with the mainland at low tide, 
it is 3 in. long and 1} in. broad. The N. 
port is mostly sandy but the rest is fertile, 
it is chiefly noted for its ruins of saored 
edifices. St. Aid.tn founded here a 
priory In 631 with which later St. Cuthbert 
was connected. Tiffs was destroyed in 
893 and in 1093 its remaining materials 
were used to build a Benedictine priory. 
There U also a sixteenth century castle 
the property of the National Trust. The 
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to. was mv times ravaged by the Danes, 
and this, added to the Increasing Import 
ance of the sto of Durham canned it to be 
ultimately abandoned 1 o the b VV in a 
small fishing Til with harbour Area 
1050 ac* Pop 586 (2) Rocky Is off the 
lb coast of Arran rising stoeply in the 
firth of Cljde Scotland, it ha* n light 
house (3) Oi Holyhead Is roc ky and 
barren is 8 in long by 34 m broad, W of 
Angle*sev N Wales separated from It by 
a sandy tausewiy Tro Arddur on 
Penrhos Bav I* a seaside resort 
Holy Land, sec Pvlestinf 
Holyoake, George Jacob (1 317-1906), 
agitator the son of a Birmingham 


1 tho most holy place,* contained the Ark 
of the ( ovenant and the * inercj seat, and 
was separated by a veil from the outer 
chamber, ‘the holy place It was. In 
deed, Jahvch'n throne he appeared 
thtro atte nded by adoring Che rublm , 
and there the High Pi list on the Day of 
Atcncment presented the blood by which 
thi bins of the nation wire covered up * 
or wiped away * In nailing In txodus 
the minute and elaborate descriptions of 
pntstlv narrative when describing this 
wildi mess tent sane turn y and all that 
appu tains to It, with tho mathimatica) 
svnnmtiv of Its arrangermnts and do 
fined gradations of mnetitv it is un 
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engineer was very earkv n lift inspire i 
with notions of reform and it tho ngi of 
hitccn het unc a( hurtist He w is a work 
man until lb 10 when he bee ir i a tc tehir 
of the Owemle movement at Wcirestcr 
Late i he vv ent about the < mnt i \ hr tui ing 
and having dieidcd that tht eu ie rices of 
Chiistlonitj wire lnsuiiic it ut h< made 
rtmaik* id rubltc for wlih lie was 
charged with blasphemy and imj nsoncsl 
for hi x months bubacquentli hismcrgics 
were mainli looted to social leform anti 
the persistent advocacy of co or nation 
He wrote a HiUnry of Co >p<rati n in 
hnglarui < 1 S7 > ) aud blogriphies of Tom 
Paine, 11 k bird Carlisle, Robot Owen 
and John btuirt Mill, as well ns manv 
pamphlets on controvert il subjects 
His autobiography is entitled bitty Years 
oj an AffitcUor a life (1803) Set C W 
Goss, A JJesrriptue htf>h Hjraph j of the 
ft tilings of U J Ilolyoake J 008 and J 
McCabe 2 he L ife and Letters of Ilolyoake , 
1908 

Holy of Holies, inner chamber of the 
Jewish tabernacle (Kx xxvi ), end of 
Solomon's Temple (1* Kings vl ) It was 


possible net to recognise how grcatl> tho 
pictme his btn influenced bv certain 
dominant nhgious hit us J ho urmp 
T»rou hut It majesty of lahveh s holintsH 
and Itaulv cl his fittnhutcK are lellcctcd 
in the un mgt mi nts of Ins eaitl ly sane 
tuirv lb isc ending st iteH of s met ity — 
Lhiough c int holy pluc ami holy of 
bolus com p mtliug to liyrmn priests, 
and High In the central shnne oi 
holiness is re i bed All tills lias culturally 
lent it hi 1/ to in elaborate development of 
t< ligious sju 1 lism hom early to modern 
tines and lm also exercised a profound 
Inthitucc on Hie religious symbolism of 
certain ports of the lx r these con 
sidcrationH help to explain the lelatlon of 
the iiicstly d ^oriptlon of till 1 sanctuary 
to historical fat t for the priest tv writers 
did not make it their him to present 
hist ha it woh but to avtitondHtlse tradi- 
tions and often to supplement them under 
the dominance of religious Ideas' (Mo* 
Nolle) Priestly narrative, to fact, pro* 
eents an utial tabernacle, in which the 
developed Institutions of a later age ate 
reflected in a Mosaic environment with 
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the necessary modifications ; and to Judge 
the authors of such writings by tbe canons 
of modern historical science is miscon- 
ceived and unjust. 

Holyoke, city on the r. b. of the Con- 
necticut It., 8 m. N. of Springfield in 
Hampden co. , Massachusetts, U .S.A . A n 
Insignificant vil. till 1849. It rapidly be- 
came a thriving industrial centre when a 
huge dam was constructed so as to utill-io 
tho power of Hadley Fails on the Con- 
necticut it. ; a second and larger dam was 
built In 1900. The first in. in America to 
manuf. paper, H. Is noted also for its 
cotton goods and silk mills. Many other 
manufs. are carried on on a large scale, the 
prln. being blanket, felt and braid fac- 
tories, boilers, trucks, tyres and tobacco. 
Pop. A 7,000. 

Holy Orders, see Ordination. 

Holy Places, localities in and closo to 
Jerusalem associated wdth tho lilts of 
Christ. They include tho church of the 
Holy Sepulchre {see Sepulchre, Church 
of the Uolv) ; Bethlehem, whose out- 
standing monument is the Basilica of the 
Nativity, shared by sev. communllics. 
Orthodox, Lot. Armenian, Jacobite, 
AbysHinian and Coptic ; the Garden of 
Gothhomane, belonging. In shares, to the 
Franeiscuns, the Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem, the Russians, and th<* 
Armenians ; and '’tber sacred sites on 
Olivet or tho Mi. of (Mivc j such as the 
fifth' -century octagonal church of the 
Ascension. Tho Pope enti listed the 
custody of the H. P. in 1‘2J0 to the 
Franciscans and later this custody passed 
to Franco, the position, however, being 
complicated by the fact that tho Turkish 
suzerain was in possession of tho Holy 
Land. Hilllrultios over the custody as 
between Frame and Russia, representing 
respectively VV. and E. Christianity was 
ono contributory factor to the outbreak of 
tho Crimean war. Under Art. i;j of the 
Mandate for Palestine granted by tho 
League of Nations to Groat Britain all 
responsibility in connection with the 
H. P. and leliglous buildings or sites in 
Palestine, including that of preserving 
existing rights and securing free access 
and the free exercise of worship, while 
ensuring public order mid decorum, was 
assumed by the mandatory, who was, 
under tho Mandate, made responsible 
solely to the Lmgue of Nations in all 
matters connected with the mandatory 
obligations. The mandatory, however, 
was empowered to arrange with the 
Palestine administration lor carrying tho 
provisions of this Article of the Mandate 
Into effect. Tho same Article also pro- 
vided that nothing m the Mandate might 
bo construed as giving the mandatory 
authority to interfere with the fabric of 
purely Muslim sacred shrines. Undor 
Article 14 of tho Mandate the mandatory 
was enjoined to appoint a Commission to 
define and detcnnlno the rights and 
claims Id connection with the If. P. and 
the rights and claims relating to tho 
different religious communities in Pales- 
tine. The couucil of tho Longue was to 
give its approval to both the composition 
of the Commission and the performance of 


its functions. The duties of the former 
Mandatory have now passed to the 
United Nations (see further under Pales- 
tine). 

Holy Roman Empire. This name Is 
usually applied to the ernpiro founded by 
Charles the Great In tiie year 800, and 
which was regarded as the revival of tho 
W. Rom. empire. It did not Include all 
the ter. of the latter organisation, but 
nevertheless it typified tho ideal. The W. 
Horn, empire had cornu to an end in 476, 
when Odoacer had finally taken posses- 
sion of Italy, and had signified to Zeno, 
the ruler of the K. empire, that henceforth 
he alone should rule as emperor of a llom. 
empire, and he, Odoaccr, should rule as 
patrician and, in all but name, king of 
Italy. Since those days the face of 
Europe had changed considerably. Odo- 
iicer had been deposed, executed, and 
mk ( ceded by Theodoric, the leader of the 
O-truguths ; and tbe death of the latter 
(.VJn) had witnessed the brmk up of tho 
power of tho Ostrogoths, and tor a time 
1 1 <i 1 v became the scene ot constant wars. 
Justinian and Ids great general, Uclisarius, 
had ( enquired much of Italy, but had 
iiiicilly been held in chock, and then the N. 
pari of tho peninsula passed into tho 
hands of the Longobardi (Lombards). In 
another part of W. Europe the power of 
tin* Franks had boon constantly on tho 
nundso. Tho line of Clovis had passed 
aw«iv with the last of tho rots faint ant 8 , 
the Mayors of the Palace had usurped the 
kmglv powers, and linally, in 732, the 
puniest pf the Mayors of the Palace, 
< Inn les Martel, had held in check the 
inroad of the Suraeens, and had, according 
to one great authority, saved W. Europe 
for Christianity. The victory at Poitiers, 
according to Gibbon, prevented the Mos- 
lem from establishing his faith to the 
uttermost isles of the W. Charles Martel 
! also hclttccl the papnev in the 'druggie 
1 against tho Lombards, and commenced tho 
I long alliance of Carolings and papacy. In 
the* meantime the growth ot the power of 
the bishops of Rome had been equally 
grc.it. By the beginning of the eighth 
century tho papac> had declared itself the 
spiritual head of the world, and had pre- 
pared tho way tor that union of the 
spiritual and temporal power which was 
to rule tho world, acknowledged by all. 

The accession ot Charles the Great in 
7 t>S marks the beginning of the closer unity 
of papacy and empuc. Twice Charles 
the Great crossed tho Alps to rescue tlio 
papacy from the clutches of the Lombards. 
Finally, during his second expedition, he 
1 w rested for himself the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. Henceforth the papacy was to be 
protected by Its most helpful all 3 % Tho 
gi atitndo of the popo was speodily seen : 
us Charles knelt m prayer in the great 
church of St. Peter’s on Christinas Day in 
the year soo, ho was saluted and crowned 
by the pope as emperor. Henceforth the 
Middle Ages were to be practically one 
long quarrel between the nominal heads of 
Christendom. Unit Charles foreseen tho 
results of bis coronation by tho pope, and 
the claims which the later successors to 
l the chair of tit. Peter founded on it, he 
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probably would have, as m later days 
Napoleon did, crowned hmibolf. The 
arrogant pretensions of the later papacy 
were based on the fact that the pope had 
raised a mere king to the empire 

It must be borne In nund particularly 
that, as H. W. C. Davis points out m his 
Mcdireval Europe , the Carolingian empire 
was based upon the model not of Augustus 
but of Constantino, from whose forged 
donation the papacy claimed for itself 
all the provs. of the \V. empire The 
empire did not, save as an ideal, outlive 
Its founder. The reign of his son wit- 
nessed the beginning of the end, and the 
treaty of Verdun (843) estab. a potential 
France, Germany, and Italy. Only once 
ogam, under Charles the Fat (881-887), 
were the three portions of the empire of 
Charles the Great united. The later 
Corolings were as weak as the rots 
faineants, and the invasions of the Norse- 
men gave greater power to the local 
nobility, and this was aided by the rise of 
feudalism. In German} tho powei con- 
centrated In live great duchies, Saxonv, 
Swabia, Franconia, Havana, and Loth- 
aringia. In 918 the dukes refused to 
recognise the Caroling line, and olectod 
Henry the Fowlei of rtaxony os king Tho 
Carolmgs continued m trance until 987, 
when they wero superseded by the Capo- 
tian line. The year 918, although It does 
not seem to bavo affected contemporary 
historians to any great extent, marks the 
final separation of France from the empire. 
Henry the Fowler concentrated his atten- 
tion upon extending towards tho E., con- 
ciliating the other duchies, and preparing 
the wav for his son Otto. The value of 
his work is seen best in the reign of his son 
Otto the Great (936-973). In Germauy 
he put down two civil wars in the duchies, 
first giving them into the hands of tus 
relatives, then seeking active alliance 
with the church to produce unity. His 
greatest success was the victory over the 
Huns on the Leohfleld (954 ) and his policy 
of 4 Marks ' (Marches) along tho E bor- 
ders. The alliance ftith the papacy led 
to the request to interfere In It. politics, 
which he did in 951 and 902. The second 
intervention led to his coronation as em- 
peror of the W. 

Otto regarded himself as the successor 
of Charles the Great, and appointed and 
deposed popes from 9G3 till his death. 
Otto II. (973-983) began to split the great 
duchies, but still extended towards tho E. 
The Idtali of Otto III. (98.1 -1002) were 
more universal, and he wished to make 
Rome and not Aachen his ccntrt On tho 
death of Henry II. (1002-2)), tho last of 
the Baxon house, the empire passed to the 
Solian house, the first emperor of w Inch w as 
Conrad (102 >-1037), who conrcntrated 
upon ensuring the hereditary succession of 
his house. To this end ho mude feudal 
benefices hereditary In Germany and [tab . 
The reign of his son, Henry ill. (1037-50), 
is usually regarded as the most glorious 
period of the medieval empire. Hungary, 
Poland, and Bohemia became Gets of the 
empire. There was comparative peace, 
and the development of almost a national 
feeling in Germany. 


During this poriod the papacy had been 
gradually developing its resources. In 
918 there had been estab. the monastery 
of Cluny, w hose members wore now aiming 
at tho purification of tho church and ltb 
release from lay Interference, and the 
exaltation of the papacy. Henry III. 
showed deep Interest in their work, but 
in his actual relations with the papacy 
appointed and deposed popes. Henry IV. 
( 1 050-1106), m his struggle with tlie 
papacy , was faced with tho 4 noblest 
figure * In hist., Gregory VII. (Hildebrand). 
The papacy was exceptionally powerful, 
ha\ing for its support tho Cluniacs, the 
Normans of S. Italy, Matilda, countess of 
Tuscany, and ail discontented nobles In 
Germany. In 1075 Hildebrand at a 
s\ nod formulated tho claims of the papacy 
hv stating thAt no lay prince must inter 
fore with the election and investiture of 
clerlcA Henry defied the pope, and the 
pope excommunicated the emperor, who 
at once found himsilf in groat difficulties, 
b< cuuso his nobles refused to recognise an 
excommunicated king. Ho was forced 
to ci oss tho Alps, and In 1077 to undergo 
the diamatic humiliation at Canossa 
Hut LUldebiand's seventy defeated his 
own ends bv alienating the Ger. princes, 
and in 108) ho was driven from Rome, 
and fountl a refugo in Apulia with the 
Normans. In tho same year he died 
Henry IV. was deposed by his son (1106), 
and also died in tho same year. Henry V 
(1106-25) concluded his phase of the 
struggle by the Concordat of Worms 
(1122). Hv tills concordat tho spiritual- 
ities were to be conferred by the papacy, 
w hllst for the temporalities of tho bishopric 
homage was to be done to the reigning 
prince (compare Anselm and Henry I., 
1106). 

After Loth air another dynastic change 
took place with tho election of tho Hohen 
stau fen candidate, Frederick I. (1152-90), 
who combined tho claims of Saila and 
Saxon He again was drawn into a long 
struggle with the papacy, whose ally now 
was a new organisation, tho Lombard 
Leaguo, formed by the tns. of N. Italy. 
He was, however, defeated at Legnano 
(1176), and again an emperor made sub- 
mission to a popo in 1177. Hut Frederick 
had succeeded in establishing a conditional 
supremacy over the important tns. of N 
F t al v. Hv tho marriage of his son to Con 
stance, h( iress of the Norman dominions, 
it seemed that tho dream of an empire from 
Sicily to tho Haltic would be realised. 

Henr\ VI. (1190 98) had greater 
ronnso than any previous emperor. The 
revitv of his reign, however, prevented 
anv great developments, and his death 
left the throne to a old Id. The power of 
the papacy is well Illustrated by the events 
of the next few years. Innocent III. took 
.Constance uud her son under tho protec- 
tion of the papacy, giving them the two 
Sicilies. The empire was granted to 
Otto IV. on condition of alliance with the 
papacy. Otto proved recalcitrant, and 
in 1214 the papacy offored the empire to 
the yonng Frederick. John of England 
allied himself with Otto, his nephew. 
Frederickfoundsupport in Philip Augustus, 
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and defeated the allied forces of John 
and Otto at Houvfnes, a battle which in- 
fluenced England, in that It led to the 
granting of Magna Charta; France, in 
that it removed fear of Eng. interference 
and helped the Gapetian monarchy. In 
the last phase of the great medieval 
struggle, the cause of papal enmity seems 
to have lain chiefly in fear of the position 
of the emperor, Frederick II. who now 
held both Sicily and N. Italy. But with 
the death of Frederick the papacy 
gathered itHdf together for a final attack 
on the Hohenstaufen. His direct suc- 
cessor was 4 the little Oonrodln,' but he did 
not gain election in Germany. Various 
candidates appeared, among whom were 
Alfonso of Castile, Richard of Cornwall, 
and Wm. of Holland. But none were 
actually recognised as emperor. There- 
fore the period from 1250-73 is known os 
the Great Interregnum, so that the death 
of Frederick II. marks the end of the 
great period of the medieval empire. In 
1273 Rudolf of Hapshurg was elected em- 
peror, but he never ruled over Italy. 
Henceforth the H. R. E. does not Include 
Italy, and may to a very great extent be 
regarded as the personal and private 
possession of the house of Hap^burg. 

Most of tho later emperors were chosen 
from the house of Hapsburg, whose chief 
possessions wore In Austria, acquiring 
Bohemia by mar* .age. in 1 36 i the grs nt- 
ing of tho Golden Bull by Chorle* IV., 
which settled tho method of choosing the 
emperor, restricting the number of 
electors to seven, and naming them, 
lessened the power of the emperor in 
fevour of the princes. During the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the eluded 
emperor often paid more attention to his 
hereditary domains than to bis Imperial 
claims, because tho empire was becoming 
so weak and poor. Therefore the emperor 
was chosen from the most powerful House, 
Austria, so that his private possessions 
would lend dignity to his position During 
the sixteenth century, Maximilian added 
Burgundy to the possessions of Austria ; 
his son, Charles V., held Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Burgundy, Milan, the two Sicilies, 
Austria, Hungary, the Sp. dominions in S. 
America, and the empire. But the empire 
Itself was purely Gor., and had Uttlc to 
do with affairs outside. Tho Reformation 
and the Counter Reformation, however, 
affected It greatly. There is no clear lino 
of demarcation, and by the settlement of 
the peace of Augsburg, 1555, the two 
religions were placed on on equality, each 
state setting up Its own religion (cunts 
reals, eius religio). Out of this unstable 
situation there developed tho Thirty Years 
war, fought with the empire as a battle- 
ground. In 1648 the peaco of West- 
phalia was concluded, Protestantism and 
Catholicism were put on a level again, 
but the omplre was ruined by the war. 
From this time Germany was a mere tax 
confederation of petty despotisms ami 
oligarchies ; Switzerland received its indo- 
' pendence, as did also the Netherlands. 
Sweden and France received ters. within 
the empire. There could be no national 
feeling in such circumstances ; the power 


of the emperor had departed, and interest 
must centre in the rising power of Prussia 
and Its rivalry with Austria, shown es- 
pecially in the wars from 1740 to 1763, in 
which Frederick opposed Maria Theresa, 

But as a result of the world schemes of 
Napoleon Bonaparte the empire found It- 
self in grave difficulties. First the Aus- 
trian Netherlands and all Germany W. of 
the Rhino were added to Franco. When 
Bonaparte In 1804 erowued himself em- 
peror of the Fr., Francis II., who was em- 
peror elect of the Roms, and king of 
Germany, changed his title to Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria. In 1805, at the troaty 
of Piessburg, ho again changed it to em- 
peror of Germany and Austria. Many of 
the Ger princes now seceded from the em- 
pire, and formed themselves into a Con- 
federation of the Rhine under the protec- 
t ion of Napoleon Bonaparte. In the same 
year, 1806, Francis resigned the empire; 
miho then, there has been no other 
emperor of the 11. R. E. See J. Bryce, 
The Holy Unman Empire , 1904 ; T. F. 
Tout, The Em[nre and the Papacy, 1906 ; 
J Halle**, The Epochs of German History, 
1925; L. Ziegler, Heilige Reich des 
heuUchhinds , 2 vols, 1925 ; Cambridge 
Medieval History (1050-1485), vols 5-8, 
1926-36 ; J. W. Thompson, Feudal Ger- 
many, 919-U90, 1928 ; H. Pinnow, A 
History of Germany (Everyman's Library), 
1939; A. J. P. Taylor, The Course of 
Gtrvmn History , 1945. 

Holyrood, name of the royal palace of 
the Si ottish kings. David I. founded an 
nbhev in Edinburgh (1128), and dedicated 
it to t ho Holy Rood or (Toss with reference 
to the shape of a beautifully -wrought 
casket which Margaret, wife of Malcolm, 
tin* kiug, brought to Scotland in 1070. 
The monastery, which was built In tho 
Norman and early Gothic styles, was dis- 
solved in Henry VUI.'s reign, when tho 
chapel became a par. church, until James 
II. (of England) made It a chapel royal 
( 1 687). Since 1 768 it has been left a ruin. 
Begun by James IV. in 1501, tho palace 
was a residence of tho Scottish Kings till 
the Union, and Is now open to the public, 
who are shown where Mary Mept and 
lli/zio was murdered. Bonnie Prince 
Charlie danced in the picture gallery 
0 745) * Robert Bruce convoked a parlia- 
ment within tho abbey predicts, and De 
Qmneey once took refuge in the debtors* 

actuary. 

Holy Sepulchre, Church of the, see 

S* I’ULCHRK. 

Holy Spirit, The, or Holy Ghost, or 
Paraclete, in orthodox Christian theology, 
the Third Person m the Blessed Trinity. 
Korcyh ado wings of tho Christian doctrine 
are found In certain parts of the O.T. 
writings, as, for instance in Gen. I. 2, 1 
Nnn. xvi. 13, and Joel ii. 28 ff., quoted as a 
prophecy of the descent of tho II. S. at 
Pentecost in Actt> ii. 17 ff. It becomes 
much clearer, however, in the N.T., where 
iho II. S. is spoken of In a way that makes 
His Divinity distant t in such passages as 
2 Cor. iii. 16 ff„ 2 Tun. ill. 1C.. Gal. v. 22, 
etc. From other passages still moro may 
be gathered. Matt, xxrili. 19 and 1 Pet. 
i. 1-14, speak of the II. S. as distinct from 
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the Father find the Son, while HIh Per- 
sonality 1 Is insisted on in the Important 
passage beginning John xlv. 10, as also In 
John xv. 20, * Hut when the Comforter is 
come whom I will send unto vou from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which pro- 
ooedeth from the Father, He Rhall testify 
of me.* In this text we have also a refer- 
ence to the question of the Procession of 
the H. G., which caused such serious mis- 
understandings between the K. and W. 
churches in later centuries. The K. con- 
demned the churches of tlio W. for the 
addition of the Filloque clause in the 
Nioene Creed, and they further denied that 
the procession of tho H. S. wos ‘ from the 
Father and the Sou.* It must be pointed 
out, however, that there is probably no 
real doctrinal difference involved, as the 
W. has never held that this rather unfortu- 
nate addition to the (Ecumenical Creed 
teaches a Dual Procession, but rather a 
procession from the Father through the 
Son. This doctrine E. theologians would 
endorse. Many questions relating to the 
H. S. are bound up with the controversies 
as to the Holv Trlnitv which occupied the 
mind of the church In post-NIccne times. 
The most Important results, embodied 
in the Athanasian Creed and tho additions 
to the Nicene Creed, lay stress on the 7 >er- 
sonality of the II. S. See IT. Swcte's 
article In the JMctionary of Christian /?»/»- 
graphy, 1877, and the same writer’s 
Holy Spirit in the New Testament , 1909, 
and Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church , 
1912, also anv systematic works on 
Christian theology. 

Holytown, tn., Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
14 m. N.N.E. of Lanark. Situated in tho 
most productive region of tho Lanarkshire 
mineral deposits, its coal mines and steel 
works are valuable. Pop. 13.000. 

Holy Water, water blessed 1»\ the bishop 
or priest for ceremonJarpurposes. Water 
is naturally used as a symbol of spiritual 
cleansing, and that tho habit or using 
H. W. was common very curly in the 
Christian church wo arc told by Tertiiilian. 
In the Horn. Catholic Church there is a 
solemn blessing of 11. W, on Saturday In 
Holy Week ; this water, for tho blessing 
of which special ceremonies are used, is 
called Easter Water, but the blessing of 
water by a simpler rite may he performed 
by the priest at ony time. Stoops with 
II. W. stand at the entrance to Horn. 
Catholic churches, and before High Mass 
the priest sprinkles the congregation with 
blessed water. It is also used at funerals 
in blessings, etc. Salt is mixed with the 
water when it Is blessed. 

Holy Week, week immediately preced- 
ing Easter in which the events of tho lust 
week of our Lord's life on earth are com- 
memorated. It fs observed by all 
Catholics with strictness and penitence, 
all the offices and devotions hearing this 
note. It begins with Palm Sunday, on 
which the palms are blessed in com- 
memoration of Christ's entry into Jeru- 
salem, On Vatmdy Thursday white M 
used at the Mass, because on that day 
Christ instituted the Blessed .Sacrament, 
bat immediately afterwards the altars arc 
stripped and washed. No Mass is cele- 


brated on Good Friday. During the last 
three days of Holv week, the offices of 
Matins and Lauds (Tenobnr) are sung with 
impressive ceremonial, generally on the 
previous evening. 

Holywell : (1 ) Markt. tn., 4 * m. W.N.W. 
of Flint in Flintshire, N. Wales. It Is 
served by the railway, and besides lime 
quarries has zlno, load, and copper ores. 
Close by are the ruins of the Basingwork 
Cistercian abbey : but H. is named after 
St. Winifred’s well, long a Mecca for 
pilgrims ami Invalids in search of a 
miraculous euro. A Gothic structure now 
covers the spring. Pop. 7900. (2) VII., 

4 i in. N.W. by N. of N. Shields In the 
Wansheck div. of Northumberland, Eng- 
land. Pop. 3400. 

Holywell Street, port of old London, 
since (lone away with to wdden the 
Strand between St. Mary's and St. Cle- 
ment's churches. It was named after a 
holv well near by. In early times the 
roMd enco of silk merchants. It was latterly 
notorious for tho number of booksellers 
who made a livelihood by selling coarse 
and ohsocnc literature. 

Holywood, picturesquely situated sea- 
port, co. Down, rrclaud, 44 m. N.E. of 
1 icl fast . 1 Tei e t ook place ( 1 044 > the sign- 

ing of n solemn league and covenant for 
the defence of the kingdom. The church 
dates from tho twolfth century. Pop. 
4000. 

Holzminden, tn. on the r. b. of the 
Woser, 29 in. N.W. of Gottingen, at the 
base of the Solllngcr Mts. in Brunswick, 
Germany. It is an agrlc. centre, and 
before the Second World War had iron and 
steel and weaving industries, al*o a school 
for builders founded In 1831. Pop. 
12,900. 

Homa, sec Soma. 

Homage, in feudal times, the formal ex- 
pression (homo vester dci'enin , I become 
your man) of allegiance of a vassal to his 
bird. Noblemen at a coronation and 
bishops on appointment do II. to the 
sovereign. 

Homberg, tn. of the Khfneland, Ger- 
many, 8 ni. W.N.W. of Mulhclm. There 
are collieries and engineering works. Pop. 
30,1100. 

Horn burg vor der Htthe, or Bad Horn* 
burg, tn. and watering-place In Hesse, 
Germany, situated on a spur S.E. of the 
Taunus Mts., 8 m. N.N.W. of Frankfort- 
on-Mnin. Before the Second World War 
it w,»s one of the most fashionable spas In 
Europe, and wo* yearly visited for its 
saline and chalybeate springs by some 
12,000 people. Machines, hats, una white- 
lead were manufactured. Its pre-war 
pop. was 10.800. The tn. was almost 
completely destroyed In tli£ war. 

Home, Earls or, belong to an historic 
Scottish border family, Mr Alexander 
Home (d. 1101) was croafed a peer by 
James III., hut afterwards Joined the 
nobles against tho king and was present 
on tho field of hauchiohum (1488). where 
the latter died. His great-grandson, 
Alexander, the third Lora H. (</. 1518), 
was chamberlain to Jadies IV. ; he 
actually escaped with his life from Flod- 
den, and was finally enticed to HoJyrood 
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by specious offers from Albany, the regent, 
and summarily executed for treason 
Alexander, the sixth Lord H and tin 
first cail (cieated 1605), carried on endless 
feuds with the Hepburns when he wan 
Warden of the Mirchcs His fithor 
Alexandci the fifth I ord 11 (d 1 >75) had 
fought against the quun at Carbcrrv Hill 
and Langsido, probably because Bothwcll 
was the head ot the lftpburus his itfrrt 
ditarv toe 4 lhc ninth carl (d 1 7 *sf») 
from whom the present eail tiius his 
descent sue* oedt d Ids bi other who fought 
against the Pretend * i «t 1 rostonpuns 


Athols Uueford, but in 1757 ho retired 
from his thaigo He made many ae 
(juainUtncos with literary folk, and was 
Introduced to Lord Bute soon after be 
r* signed his cleifcal duties, and for some 
vc irs scrv* d as his private secretary. In 
IM>2 ho pub a History of the Rebellion of 
17 4 > hut it is as a diamabist he Is best 
known Ills pnn plays wtre Affls 
(17 >8), 7 he Sie*/c of iguileta (1760), 
4/oruo (177 i), and Alfred (1778) Ills 
hi t di mu, Douglas produced at Covent, 
(jrirdtn in 17)7, with Bam and Peg 
Wellington m the < ist wis his greatest 
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Home Counties, turn used to denote tht 
oos of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire Essox 
Hertfordshire, Kent Middlesex, and 
Surra v. They are so named as being tiu 
nearest to the Metropolis 
Home, Daniel Douglas (1833 3h), spot 
tish spiritualist, was brought up bv an 
aunt in America, where, in 18 >0 he was 
already known as a spiritualistic medium 
His life was spent m giving s^ &noos in 
England and on tht Continent especially 
m Kuseia. where ho had an audit nee with . 
the Czar Browning, who was present I 
at hie meetings, records his unf i\ ourahlc 
Impressions in kludge the Medium , i*rtt 
It was bis table turnings and trafilo with 
ghosts which led to his expulsion from the 
Rom Catholic < huroh hec Jean Button, 
Heyday of a Wizard, 1948 
Home, John (1722-1808), dramatist, 
served as a volunteer in the risings ot *45 
and two years later became minister of 


Mircoss, and it Is still remembered for tho 
hjM-ch beginning vl \ name Is Norval,' 
w hh h was long a f i\ ourlto recitation, 
i lu n hailed as a m:< omi Shakespeare, he 
l as since taken his place as a very raedl- 
io writer, and Ins woiks no longer hold 
| LIh stage bet A i Gipson John Home , 
i study of his I Ift and H orks, 1917 
I Home Guard, or Looal Defence Volun- 
teers, \ oluntecr dt fi ncc force, recruitment 
i r which begin oith tally In May 1940, in 
i ‘jponse to tho W w Minister's call lu tho 
i agency of that time, when it was be 
<( tiling obvious that Britain was not Im- 
mune fiom possible Invasion Whllt 
I ist provides no p irftllcl to tbo speed and 
uithusiiwin of Its r iruttment, the muster 
ol all men between If and o5 in 1801 
under a Lover on Masse Act was in fact 
a precedent. Tho Inception of tho 
1 D V or 11 O wn<* a spontaneous move 
ment based on tills and other historic 
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precedents, including the masters of 1M5 
and 1589, the train bands of 1642, 1657, 
1719, and 1759. the volunteer movement 
of 1859 and the volunteer** of the First 
World War. The chief d ifferonce between 
the H.O. and any other form of military 
foree raised In the Brit. Isles since 1903 
was that, whereas the others, e,q. Sir John 
Firebraco's Horse, the Militia, the 
Wemyss Volunteers and the Territorial 
Force or Army, bad been kept away from 
the front line until they were deemed 
sufficiently trained to meet the enemy, the 
H.G. was expected, and themselves ex- 
pected, to meet the enemy wherever he 
might show himself In the country. But, 
of course, a great number of those who 
joined had seen service In the First World 
War, a fact which in all probability had Its 
due effect In restraining the ardour of the 
Ger. forces which were reported to he 
available for manning the Invasion 
barges. Men liable to be conscripted In 
the ordinary way were of course Ineligible 
for the H.G. At first the H.G. was hardly 
an effective force at all, for no arms were 
available for their equipment other than 
a few thousand rifles and shot guns, old 
pikes and sabres and some Armv revolvers 
and long barrelled Amor, revolvers used 
for clav-pigeon shooting. The formation 
of the H.G. at that moment In the nation's 
dilemma has been not inaptly called a 
gigantio bluff but, in view of the possible 
descent of Ger. parachutists armed with 
grenades and tom mv -guns at vital spots 
such as factories, railway bridges, petrol 
dumps and Ordnance depots, the muster 
of H.G., albeit crudelv armed, was better 
than no force at all for the purpose of 
supplementing the relatively few regular 
troops — the bulk of the regular dlvs. being 
In France or In the Middle K. On May 1 1 
the General Staff accepted, in principle, 
the proposals for the formation of a 
defence force on a tn. and vil basis, giving 
the utmost lat. to local enterprise so as to 
launch the scheme with the minim I urn of 
delay and this Indeed was the scheme on 
which the force was subsequently founded. 
In fact, even before Mr. Eden on May 14 
broadcast his call for volunteers, the 
civilian pop. (n certain parts of the 
country were forming themselves Into 
bands to deal with hostile parachutists and 
the aim of the military authorities was to 
get this valuable movement on a regular 
footing as quickly as possible. It was on 
May 11 at a conference at the War Office 
that the name ' L.D.V.* was chosen hut 
the popular name, * Home Guard * was 
adopted two months later. The military 
authorities agreed on May 11 that the 
H.G. would form part of the armed forces 
of the Crown and would bo subject to 
military law. The salient features of the 
scheme were simplicity, decentralised 
control and the minimum of formalities. 
There was to be no estah. and no pay, 
though travelling allowance was given. 
Nor were there to be an officers or n.c.o.’s 
In the ordinary Army sense. Volunteer 
organisers were to elect and nominate to 
the Area Command Individuals for ap- 
pointment as company commanders. 
Arms* ammunition and uniforms were to 


be Issued under Ootnmand arrangements. 
It was on this incomplete and tentative 
basis that Mr. Eden's appeal was made and 
it was fully Justified by its results. The 
equipment originally envisaged for the 
H.G. consisted of a rifle, bayonet, steel 
helmet, and arm brassard to be worn with 
civilian clothes. In faot even this equip- 
ment was beyond the actual possibilities 
at the time and It is said that when the 
official appeal was made the stock of 
rifles available in Britain was no more than 

70.000 in all. The actual numbers of the 
H.G. In the early summer of 1943 ap- 
proached 2,000,000. But by that time 
men could be compulsorily directed to 
serve If they were of an age and condition 
that Justified that oourso. There were 
about 1,000 battalions, somo of which 
were sev. thousand strong. The number 
of H.G. anti-aircraft battories — for In the 
Intervening years many had been directed 
to this rolo— was large and there were 

43.000 officers In the H.G. General flervico 
units and A. A. Batteries. It is stated on 
good authority that, by 1913, only 7 per 
cent of the men were ex-servicemen, this 
reduction being due to the elimination of 
the elderly and unfit and the average ago 
of the H.G. was by that time slightly 
under thirty. They were now fully 
arrued and trained, a bio to use their 
weapons which ranged from the bayonet 
to the 3 7 gun and vet remained the most 
inexpensive of military forces, a fact 
largely due to the patriotism and generos- 
ity of private individuals. The H.G. was 
disbanded on Dec. 31, 191 f ». Parades, 
however, had ceased In Sept. 1944 and 
orders wore Issued Tor the H.G. to stand 
down on Nov. 1, 1944. Delay in the 
formal disbandment was duo to tho 
necessity of facilitating the recall of arms 
and equipment. Officers were given 
honorary rank in the highest rank they 
held for an aggregate period of six months. 
See C. Graves, The Home Guard of Britain , 
1943. 

Home Laundry, see under Housk- 
WirPRY. 

Homel, nee Gomel. 

Home Office. The Ilome Secretary Is, 
as regards home affairs, the constitutional 
channel of communication between the 
king and his subjects, and all petitions or 
addresses to the king must be addressed to 
him through tho Home Secretary. The 
powers and duties of the II. O. are of the 
widest and most varied kind, but perhaps 
the most Important relate to the control of 
tho Metropolitan Police, the exercise of the 
prerogative of merev, tho administration 
of the Factory Aets (see Factory Legis- 
lation), extradition proceedings, the 
carrying out of the provisions of the Aliens 
Act and the Naturalisation Acts, and the 
general superintendence and control over 
prisons, criminal lunatto asylums and 
approved schools once culled 'reforma- 
tories.' Tho Home Secretary appoints re- 
corders, stipendiary magistrates, factory 
Inspectors, and Inspectors under the Explo- 
sives Acts under the Anatomy Acts, and 
the Cruolty to Animals Act (or Vivisection 
Act). He sanctions by-laws of municipal 
bora, so far as they relate to ' order and 
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good governance.* He advises the crown 
{q,v .) m to pardoning convicted persons or 
commuting or otherwise reducing their 
sentences, and he can license prisoners 
under sentence of penal servitude either 
conditionally or unconditionally He in* 
spects the conntrv police forces and can 
advise the Treasury to withdraw ox 
chequer contributions if he finds such 
forces Inefficient All extradition pro 
ceedings pass through the hands of the 
Home Secretary, who makes the final order 
for extradition He may refu^o a eertl 
fleate of naturalisation to an alien, and net d 

g ive no reasons for so doing He grants 
cences to scientific bodios to expci imcnt 
on animals He has power to authorise 
the exhumation and removal of bodies 
He performs the routine work in respect 
of the licensing, the making of a canon 
law, and its subsequent promulgation 
He prepares patents of nobllitv for jw rs 
and formal proceedings for the bestowal 
of honours also pass through the U O 
During the Second World War a great 
deal of work U M on the H. O In Conner 
tion with the provision of ftlr raid sheltt rs 
for tlio public and other miusurcn 
of public securitv, the ro being set up in tbi 
H O fm tiiose pui poses a ministry of 
Home Securitj The Home Secretary Is 
assisted in his duties by a pnl under 
secictarv, a permanent under sc cretnrv, 
three aiv-Htant uku , rotaries and a 
large clcn< al staff 

Homer, gre it epio poet of Greece 1 ho 
date of hn birth I* quite uncertain Ilcro 
dotus declared tlmt Hesiod and II were 
< onteinponnies and lived 400 \ears hi fore 
his own time Most scholars now assign 
the thad and the < lcarlv Mmiewliat later 
Odyssey to some date from the tentii to 
the eighth century u ( Manj tns 
claimed to be his bp — Smvnu, Chios 
Argos, \theus, salamls His poems were 
regai ded as the basis of Gk. literature, and 
every educated Gk bad learnt them m 
his sohooldavs No real records of Ids 
life existed, but man\ legends grew up 
around his name There are extant 
eight lives. Included in the Oxford text of 
II One of these, which Is probahlv a 
literary forgery belonging to the second 
century \ n , was falsely ascribed to Hero 
dotus. and contains the most popular 
legends with regai d to his life The bio 
grapher declares that H wrai the illegiti 
mate son of Crothcls, and that be was born 
near Smyrna on the hanks of the Meles 
Ho was subsequent l\ adopted by his 
mother’s husband Phemius, and trarelUd 
extensively in ITgvpt, Italy, and the Is of 
the Modi terra nean, collecting materials 
for his epics, which be wrote on his return 
to Smyna During the course of his 
travels he had become blind, and spent 
the rest of his life as a wandering minstrel, 
singing his songs in the tns of Asia Minor 
and the Is of tho Archipelago. 

The tradition that the poet was blind 
probably arose out of two references to 
blind baids in the Odyssey, In which a per- 
sonal allusion was traced Doniodncus, the 
blind harper who sang his lays In the halls 
or King Alcirtous, is spoken of with great 
sympathy. He was beloved of the Muses, 


who, having deprived his eyes of light, 
endowed him with tho divine gift of song. 
If II ’s blindness Is accepted, it most be 
assumed that he became blind In tater life 
for the two epics show a keen perception 
or an exuberant delight in line and form 
and motion The claims of Smyrna as his 
bp were supported by Pindar, Scylax, and 
Steslrnbrotus But Chios had equally 
strong if not stronger, claims. In that Is. 
time was worship of an anct. hero, 
Homcros, and an existing tradition of 
a family of Homerlds. Its claims were 
also supported by Thucydides, Simonides, 
Ac libiJaus, and Hellanicus. 
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It might be thought that the [had and 
the Odyssey were composed during tho 
epochs which they dcMiihe, but it Is now 
gun i ally considered tlmt H. drew on old 
"our* es and archai/cd to exd ide ana- 
chronisms His heroes belong to the 
bron/e age, Iron being hardly mentioned, 
ut the poet betru>s hlnmolf by quoting 
i proverb that non draw? i man on (to 
(pi irrell ’ showing that Iron weapons In 
Iin ow n day wc re m i ommon use. As has 
b« ( n said, the U nth to tho eighth oenturv 
i'' now the date assigned to H., although 
some modern authorities put him even 
l«U r 

The works of II were studied critically 
in very early times. TboftgoneB of 
Itheglum (c. 5.10 b c ) regarded the epics as 
allegories, so that ho might reconcile Its 
prmclplos with the morality of bis own 
time H is theory was accepted bv Anaxa 
T orvs and Motrodorus. Xenophon, Plato, 
ind Aristotlo can fully studied the strnc 
ture and meaning of the poems, while 
\ntiniachus paid attention to the text 
The great textual critic of anct. times wm 
Aristarchus Other Alexandrian critics of 
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Importance tn this connection were Zeno- 
dotUR and Aristophanes. The critical 
emendations and suggestions of AriRtar- 
chtiR are preserved In the Cottfix Venctns 
in the library of ^t. Mark, Venice (pub. by 
Viliolson. 1788). The unity of Iliad and 
Odyssey poerna was almost uiim mo- 
tioned down to the eighteenth century. 
By hN pub. of the Prolegomena ad Horn - 
erurn In 179ft. F. A. Wolf opened the «-er»- 
troversv which is known as the 4 Homeric 

a uoMtion.' Wolf held that the llitul and 
le Odyssey consisted of a series of songs 
which were not put together until about 
500 rears after they were composed. He 
argued that writing must have been un- 
known to H. , that therefore the songs 
were pawed on from one gone nit ion to an- 
other orally by the Rhapsodists ; that 
since poems of such length could not be 
transmitted through centuries without anv 
recourse to writings, the present form of 
the poems could not be the orlgiual form, 
and that, according to the * voice of anti- 
quity.* Pelsiatratus * first committed the 
poerna of H, to writing and reduced them 
to the order in which we now road them.' 
It Is now generally admitted that the 
poems were certainly unwritten, whereas 
it is also agreed that it is possible for 
poems, even of such length, to have been 
memorised by the professional trained 
singers and minstrels of the Grecian 
courts. There may. at the same time 
exist in the text many interpolations or 
deviations from the origiual form of the 
poems. Weirs statement about Peisi- 
stratus’s collection of the poems has no 
earlier authority than Cicero ( De Orations, 
iii. 34). The controversy raised by Wolf 
was hottest during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Gottfried Hermann, 
in De i nlerpt datum i bus Homeri (1S32) and 
De iteratis Homeri (1840), maintained that 
he was able to distinguish three elements 
In the Hiatt, a pre-Homeric clement, a 
Homeric, and a post-Homerie. Lnch- 
mann went so far as to divide the Iliad 
Into eighteen lays, and declared that the 
original lays had been brfiken up by Inter- 
polations and finally put into shape by 
Peislxtratus. The Woman theories were 
strongly opposed by Nftzsch in his Melete- 
mata (1830) and Die Sayenpocsie der 
Grieehen (1852). Welcker, in The Epic 
Cyele , showed the early cyclic writers had 
been influenced in the structure and sub- 
stance of their epic poems hv the Hind 
and the Odyssey ; and that the latter in 
their present unity of form must be dated 
before the cyclic writers. 

The question as to whether the Hiatt 
and the Otlyssey were written by the same 
author was first raised by Xeuo and 
Hellanlcus, called oi x w f* the Chorl- 
zontes or Separators. The chief argu- 
ments which have been raised in favour of 
a sole authorship of the two poems aro as 
follows : It Is wonderful enough that In a 
primitive age there should have arisen a 
supreme geulus near whom none can be 
placed In the world V literature save Dante 
and Shakespeare ; but that two poets 
of such greatness should have lived 
then seems improbable indeed. It la also 
argued that though there must be some 


difference in style between the Mod, a 
poem of war, and the Odyssey, a poem of 
peace, the great outlines and essential 
stiles of the two poems arc similar, 
whereas each is wholly different from 
anvthlng olse produced by the writers of 
a net. Greece. The early Chnrizontes 
argued in favour of two authors, by point- 
ing out certain discrepancies between the 
two pocnw, such as the fact that the wife 
of llephwstus in the Haiti is Churls, while 
she Is Aphrodite In the Odyssey, Modern 
scholars have based their arguments in 
favour of a inter date for the Odyssey (and, 
therefore, a different author) on differ- 
ences between the two poems of vocabul- 
ary. grammatical forms, of treatment of 
the heroic legends, of institutions, political 
and social, and of religion* or moral out- 
look. (See also Qheki k—G reek literature.) 
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od.. I S91 ; It. J, Cimllffe, Lexicon of the 
Homeric Ditilect , 1924. OwtK’Ihm : M. 
Arnold, On Translating Horner , 1861-62; 
11 von VVilarnowitz-Moeiiendorf, Horner - 
ische Untersuchungen , 1884, I lias und 
Homer , 1916, Heimkehr des Odysseus , 
1927 ; A. Lang, Homer and the Kpic, 1893, 
Homer and his Age , 1906. World of Hamer, 
1910 ; VV. Ridgeway. Karly Age of Greece, 
1901-31 ; II. Browne, Handbook of 
Homeric Study , 1905 ; H. M. Chadwick, 
Heroic Aye, 1912; E. Betbe, Homer, 
1914-27 : J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in 
the Odyssey , 1911 ; J. A. Scott, Unity of 
Horner , 1921 ; E. Drerup, Homer-problem 
in der (Jtgemrarl, 1921 ; P. Cauer, Grund- 
Irayen der Homerkritik (3rd ed.), 1921-23 ; 
J. T. Sheppard, Pattern oj the Iliad, 1922 ; 
T. W. Allen, Homer , Origins and Trans- 
mission, 1921 ; G. M. Bolling, External 
Evidence for Interpolation in Hamer , 1923 ; 
C. M. Bowra, Tratlitwn and Design in 
llitul, 1930 ; VV, J. Wood house. Compos- 
ition of Odyssey , 1930 ; M. P. Nilsson, 
Homer and Mycenae, 1933 ; Q. Murray, 
Rise of Greek Kpic, 4tli ed., 1934 ; A. 
Sbewnn, Homeric Essays , 1933. 

Homer, Winslow (1836-1910), Amer. 
landscape painter, 6. at Ho<4on, Mass. 
During the Civil war he paint+d war pic- 
tures, among which was 4 Prisoners from 
the Front.’ Elected National Academi- 
cian, 1865. Among his best known works 
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are; 'Life Lino* (1884), 'Launching the 
Boat' (1881), 'The Look-out* (1897), 
‘ The Maine Coast.’ 

Home Rule. Tho demand of Ireland 
for H. R., which wha defined by John Red- 
mond, the lender of the movement, as the 
rule of a locnl Irish parliament created 
specially to deal with Irish affairs, was for 
some fifty years the stumbling-block of 
Brit, politics. The demand was first put 
forward as a definite policy in 1871, but It 
was not till 1885, after the extension of the 
franchise, that Ireland returned a major- 
ity for H. It., when 85 members out of 103 
were pledged to support II. ft. From that 
time down to 1893 tho Liberal party’s ad- 
herence to the policy of self-gov. for Ire- 
land was associated with the name of 
Gladstone, who introduced Hills In 1886 
and in 1893. The latter Bill was carried 
in tho Commons by a narrow majority, and 
promptly thrown out by tho House of 
Lords. It set up a legislature and execut- 
ive in Ireland to control Irish affairs, sub- 
ject to the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament : and there were further safe- 
guards to that supremacy in the shape of 
provisions analogous to those of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (sec Colovi \i. 
Law), an express prohibition from dealing 
with the laud question for three years, 
and a reservation of some thirteen Im- 
portant topics o r ’eg. '.alien to tho ex- 
clusive consideration of the Imperial 
Parliament. The depression In tho for- 
tunes of the Liberal party which endured 
thereafter for a period ol seventeen years 
loft the question dormant until after they 
were returned to power in 1908. The 
election ol 1991! was generally understood 
to have been contented on the fiscal issue, 
the nominees oi the Liberal party ex- 
pressly undertaking not to introduce n 
H. R. B1U. but in 1907 tho Irish f jouucil 
Bill for the ostah. of an Irish body to ex- 
pond In Ireland the proceeds of Irish 
taxation was introduced and withdrawn. 
At the two later elections they made no 
such declarations of intention, and in 
April 1912, Asquith introduced his H. It. 
Bill. This Bill, which passed its second 
reading by a majority of over 100, was 
based on the model of tlie first Bill ; but 
the financial provisions were more explicit. 
Itestab. an Irish Exchequer and an Irish 
Consolidated Fund, and provided that tin* 
wdiole of tho cost of Irish gov., w r ith the 
exception of tho expenditure on the re- 
served services, should bo borne by the 
lrlah Exchequer. Asquith’s Bill parsed 
the House of Commons in Jan., 1913, but 
was thrown out l>v tho IIouhc of Lords. 
Lt W'iw passed then-after in three succes- 
sive sessions by the Commons and so l»v 
the operation of tno Parliament Act, 
191 1, became law irrespective of the assent 
of the Rouse of Lords (we Pakuamkm 
Act, 1911). Tho Bill included Ulster and, 
in its earlier stages, was followed In 1912- 
1913 by stout resistance in that quarter, 
whore the controversy incited by it rose 
* almost to the brink of rebellion. Two of 
the chief protagonists in tho resistance 
were Sir Edward (later Lord) Carson and 
if. E. Smith (later Lord Birkenhead) ; but 
this campaign suddenly died down and 


the Bill passed the House of Commons In 
May 1914. The Lords excluded Ulster, 
and the King then made an attempt to 
bring the parties together, but without 
success. The outbreak of the First World 
War, however, changed the whole face of 
things, and the Bill thereafter became law 
without further resistance for the whole 
of Ireland in Sept. 19H. Its operation, 
however, w’as postponed by the ^peakor 
until after the War, and tho sequel to this 
postponement was that tho Bill never 
came Into operation at all (see further 
under Eire ; Irish Free State). 

Home Rule Movement, Scottish, see 
Sr or i ihvt . 

Homestead, bor. in Allegheny co., Pen- 
nsylvania, U.S.A.,onthe R. Monongahela. 
8 m. S.E. of Pittsburg, lt was founded 
in 1 871, and was incorporated in 1880. 
Here are the famous iron and steed works 
of tin- Carnegie Co., which rank with the 
largest m tho world. At these works in 
1892 occurred a tremendous strike, the 
rioting in connection with which hud to be 
quelled by stale troops. Pop. 19,000. 

Homicide, sen M WHLAUGirrcn ; Mur- 
dku ; nml IvSAMT*. 

Homildon Hill, one of t ho Cheviot peaks, 
beai 1 he vil. of Honuidon or Ilumbloton, 
29 in. S. of Berwick, Northumberland, 
Kni> land. It was the scene of the battle 
(I 192) in which Hotspur and the earl of 
Man ii defeated the Scots under earl 
Uoim!*v>. 

Homily, discourse addressed to the con- 
gregation in a church. It was customary 
i m the Jewish synagogues after the reading 
of the law for an explanatory discourse 
to bo given, and this practice was early 
adopted by tho Christian Church. The 
Alexandrian school w’as particularly rich 
m Mich exegotieal expositions, the most 
tan mils anct. collection of Ils. being that 
ol Origen in the third century. The Hs. 
ut the Church of England are a collection 
of sermons (see Article xxxv.) for the use of 
unlearned preachers. The first part was 
pub. in l 'i47, the second in 1563. 

Homocyclio Compounds, organic ring 
compounds in which all the atoms com- 
posing the ring or rings «re atoms of car- 
bon. Examples are benzene, naphthaline, 
and aid imieene. 

Homoeopathy (Cik. <moio*, like, wafa, 
di-easet, name ghen to a svhtcin of medi- 
i me introduced by a Ger. physician, 
^Minuel Hahnemann, who was 6. at Leip- 
zig In 1765 and *(. in 1813. In his Or- 
f/am/n of MeUieiiit, Hahnemann set forth 
the principles on which his system was 
lMM-d. These were: 1 1 ) That morbid 
(otuiitions are cmed by the same medi- 
cines which would produce the disease in 
healthy bodies, in accordance with the old 
in lief expressed by tho Lftt. phrase 
* Aimilia similibu'- curnntur * (like Is cured 
hv like). (2) That drugs administered 
should bo simple and not compounded. 
iD That in most, eases only very small 
ouantities of the ding should be given, on 
the theory of dynamisation, or increase 
of force with diminution of matter, such 
dynamlsation, it is alleged, being pro- 
duced by trituration (i.e. grinding to a 
fine powder) and by extreme dilution. 
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There are very few followers of H. at the 
present-day. In contradistinction to H., 
the ordinary method of treating disease is 
described as heteropathy or allopathy . See 
also Hahnemann and Medicine. See 
T. L. Bradford, Lift and Letter* of Hahne- 
mann, 1895 ; J. H. Clarke. Hahnemann 
and Paracelsus, 1923, and Constitutional 
Medicine , 1926 : E. A. Neatby nncl T. U. 
Stonham, A Manual of Homccthcrapcutics, 
1927. 

Homogeneous and Heterogeneous are 
two mathematical terms. The former is 
applied to magnitudes which are com- 
mensurable. and in algebra to all terms of 
the same degree, as for instance x< and i/>. 
The word is Ok, for * of the same kind.’ 
4 Heterogeneous.* which is Ok. for 4 of a 
different kind,' is tho opposite of 4 homo- 
geneous,* and describes a group of Incom- 
mensurables. e.g spheres and plane circles. 

Homolousian, theological term, which 
became n party word at the time of the 
Arlan controversy. It is derived from the 
words 6 u<k, ‘same/ ami oiVia, 'sub- 
stance,* and denotes the consubstantlality 
of the Father and the Son in tho Blessed 
Trinity. The more moderate Ariuns, un- 
willing to say that the Son was of a dif- 
ferent substance from tho Father, wished 
to use the phrase 4 of like substance.’ See 
Auras : Athanasius. 

Homologation, in Scots Uw. denotes an 
act by which a person signifies his approval 
of a deed so as to make it obligatory upon 
him in spite of any defects in it. A com- 
mon instance of It. occurs whore a person 
capable of consenting approves a deed 
granted by him at a time when he was 
legally incapable of giving his assent to Its 
terms, as e.g. by a minor on his attaiuing 
majority in respect of a grant made dur- 
ing minority without tho consent of his 
curator. But to be valid H. must ho an 
act from which it may be clearly Inferred 
that the person homologating both knew 
and approved the contents of the instru- 
ment. See G. Bell, Commentaries on the 
Lav of Scotland , 1810 ; J. Erskme. Prin- 
ciples of the Scotch Law , 1754. 

Homologous Series. In chem., a series of 
similar organic compounds, nny two con- 
secutive members of which difter in mole- 
cular constitution by l carbon atom and 
2 hydrogen atoms. There are sov. such 
series, and owing to a certain amount of 
similarity of constitution tho substances 
forming them are conveniently studied 
by reference to their particular series. 
For example, the paraffins comprise tho 
following bodies : methane, CH, ; ethaue, 
O a H« ; propane, C,H.: butane, 
pentane, C,H,,, etc. It is scon that each 
member contains one atom of carbon and 
two atoms of hydrogen more than a mole- 
cule of the preceding member, and tho 
series as a whole may bo represented by 
the algebraic formula C„H,„ , ,. The 
homologues, or members of a H. S., may 
usually be obtained by him liar methods, 
and they are alike 1a their general proper- 
ties. Other 11. S. are tho olefines, geu- 
end formula C n TIj n ; the acetylenes, gen- 
eral formula Ct,u m -t; the monohydrio 
alcohols, general formula CnHtfi+i.Oil ; 
the aldehydes ; fatty acids, etc. 


Homology, conformity of type which is 
suggestive of development or inheritance 
from a common ancestor, and Is used as 
one of the morphological arguments which 
support tho Darwinian theory. H. may 
be Indicated by members of the same class, 
resembling one another iu their general 
plan of organisation, as In the case of the 
mouth parts of Insects, though these show 
innumerable varieties of form and use, 
or as In tho case of tho general structural 
resemblance of tho arm of man, foreleg of 
horse, wing of bird, flapper of seal. Serial 
homology (also called metamerism or 
motumic segmentation) is that unity of 
typo found on eompariug the different 
parts or organs In the same Individual, e,a. 
the segments or rings and their append- 
age* which comprise the body of a worm. 

Homology, see also under Mnmuioi out. 

Homoptera, name given to ono of tho 
two sub-orders of riemlptcra (hugs) (q.v.), 
whose members differ from those of the 
lleteroptora In that their wing* rover the 
abdomen in a rooflike munnor and both 
pairs of wings are alike (hence 11. = sim- 
ilar wings ; Heteroptern = different wings). 
The lm*al and apical parts of the wings 
are generally of the same consistency, 
and sometimes nil four wings ore trans- 
parent : the head is furnished with three 
ocelli (simple eyes) placed triangular- 
ly on tho summit, and the front of tho 
head 1* bent over, touching the coxie 
(basal joints) of the front logs. This sub- 
order Includes the Cieadidio, Gtilgorida\ 
Membracidic, Oroopidm, Jassidie, Psyl- 
lidie, Aphidn. (green files), Aleurodidte, and 
Oocridie (e g. the cochineal Insect). 

Homs, (1) tu. In Libya, pop. 30,000. 
(2) tn. and sanjak of Syria, see Hems. 

Honan, one of the Central ITovs. of 
China, bounded on tho N by the Hwang- 
ho, on the S. by Hupeh, on the E. by Ngan- 
hul, and on the \V. bv Ohensi. The coun- 
try is traversed hv the Funiu Shan Mts., 
ninning E. and W. It is very densely 
populated, largely owing to tho fertility 
of tho soil. Tho chief products of the 
prov. are cotton, wild silk, cereals, and 
fruit. Coal Is found near Honanfu, Ju- 
ehnw, and Lnshon ; other minerals are 
frou, Milphur, and saltpetre. Some opium 
is grown, the traffic in this being very 
extensive, especially the morphia pill 
traffic in tho N T . part of tho prov. To the 
N. of the Hwangho, there Is a beautiful 
fertile plain, with bamboo plantations and 
groves of cypress. There are good roads 
and the Pciping-Ifankow Hallway tra- 
verses (ho prov., having branch linos to 
Honanru and Kalfeng (the cap.). During 
the civil war much fighting was carried on 
In II. The area is 64,500 sq. m. Pop. 
28,473,000. 

Honanfu, city in ITonan. China, situ- 
ated on Lo R. t a trih. of the Yellow It. 
Under the Chon and following dynasties, it 
was the cap. of China and was called Lo- 
Yang. Coul mines aro in tho vicinity. 
During the civil war Marshal Wu flod to 
H. on the fall of Chengchow In 1927. 

Honawar, or Honors, seaport on W. 
coast of India, N. Kanara (list.. In the 
Presidency of Bombay. It *as visited 
by Ibn Batatu (1342). Pop. 09,900. 
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Honda, tn. (alt. 690 ft.) of Colombia, S. 
America, on the Lower Magdalena K., 60 
m. N.W. of Bogota. Tho riv. is navigable 
up to this point. Tho tn. In an old tip. 
settlement with picturesque narrow streets 
Pop. 12.000. 

Hondeooeter, Melohior d* (1630-95), 
Dutch painter, b. at Uticcht, Holland, a 
pupil of his fattier, G. do II., and uncle, 
Jan Baptist Weenix. lie was n skilful 
painter of poultry, depicting the feathered 
families with great sympathy. Ills most 
famous painting, ‘ Tho Floating Feather,’ 
hangs In the Amstoidain gallery. JLIonde- 
coeter’s paintings may be seen in the 
National Gallery, Londou, and in the 
Liverpool, Berlin, Dresden, Hague, Paris, 
Leningrad, Florence, Venice, and Vienna 
galleries. 

Hondo, see Japan. 

Honduras, republic of Central America, 
lying betwoeu the Caribbean Sea on ttie 
N., Nicaragua on tho ti. and 10.. and 
Guatemala on the W. Area about 41,1100 
sq. ju. 'Ihe country is mountainous, 
forming an elevated tableland of an 
average height of 8im0 ft., rising to 10,120 
ft. in the case of Montana do tielaquo. 
Tho Cordilleras are continued from 
Nioarnguu into the S. portion of the 
eouutry. The highlands of II. are not so 
high as those of Guatemala, to which tbev 
arc closely related »>lo***«dlv. The vol- 
canic plateau, with its flows of dark- 
coloured lava and its beds of ash, faces 
with the steep escarpment toward the 
Lem pa Valiev of Salvador. The highest 
elevations are in S. H., near La Esperanza 
and Tegucigalpa, where there ore sev. 
peaks about H0U0 ft. high. There are a 
few intor-montano basins composed of 
gently roiling, hilly surfaces which lie at 
elevations between .'1000 and 4.000 ft. 
Block ranges, Himllor to tho central high- 
lands of Guatemala, ore found in N. H. 
The chief valleys arc tho plain of Comay- 
ugua, and those formed by the rivs. 
Humuva and Gooscoran. The former is a 
trib. of the Hun, the largest riv. In the 
country, which flows N. into the gulf of 
H. Other important rivs. are tho tiegov la, 
forming the boundary with Nicaragua, 
the longest riv. In Central America ; the 
Nacaome, Aguan, Rio Nogro, and Cholu- 
teca. The chief is. belonging to II. art* 
tho Bay Is., and Tigre, Sacato Grande, and 
Gueguonsl in tho bay of Fonseca. The 
climato along tho Atlantic coast is oppres- 
sively hot, but ou tho highlands tho temp, 
is mild. Cattle-rearing is tho chief indus- 
try of tho iuhuhs., hut breeding is not 
carried on scientifically. The woods 
yield valuable timber, H. has nil abund- 
anco of hard and soft woods. Mahogany 
and other hardwoods grow in the N.K 
part of tho country, in the valleys and 
near the S. coast. The most important 
hardwoods, other than mahogany, arc 
grenadlno, guayncan, walnut and rose- 
wood. Stands of pine occur widely In tho 
interior. Bananas, coconuts, oranges, 
lemons, maize, tobacco, cocoa, indigo, and 
sugar are cultivated. Tho chief culture Is 
that of bananas, which are grown on the 
Atlantic coast. In 1943-46 over 9,000,000 
stems wore exported, mostly to tho 


United Stales. Panama hats, footwear, 
cigars and soap are the chiof inanufs. The 
mineral resources of the country — which 
comprise gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
antimony, zinc, etc. — have not been 
developed on a large scale : only gold and 
silver arc now mined. Brown coal seams 
have been found. There ore rich fisheries 
as yet undeveloped, and Tumefle sponges 
are tho finost lu tho world. 

Capo 11. was discovered by Columbus in 
1 ’*02, and became a tip. colony. Comay- 
agua, in the rift valley, was for a long time, 
the leading tn. of tho highlands of H. 
Founded in 1340 on tho road between the 
silver mines and Guatemala, it became the 
political centre of tills part of the tip. 
domain, and continued to perform tne 
functions of local administration until 
Tegucigalpa was selected as the cap. of 
link prudent H. in 1827. The settle- 
ments, which arc grouped in the rift 
valley around Comuyagua, like those 
farther W , grow muizo for local subsis- 
tence, ami produce coffee and cattle for 
Hale. In 1821 It threw off the tip. yoke 
and joined the Federation of Central 
America. In 1839 it hocamo an inde- 
pendent state, and was subsequently in 
vnlvrd in frequent wars with Guatemala 
It has suffered from Internal strife, parti- 
cularly during the civil wars of 1883 and 
1903. In 1907 war was declared against 
Nicaragua in which Bonilla, the Hon- 
duran president, was defeated. In 1911 
that general was re-elected president. 
There wus a rising in 1931 In the N. due 
to unrest among the banana plantation 
workers led by General Ferrera, who was 
killed by Govt, troops. A Congress of 
Deputies composed of thirty -eight mem- 
bers is elected for six years by popular 
vote and Is in sebsion for some two 
months of tho year. The executive power 
Is vested in tho President, who is nomin- 
ated and elected for four years. When 
Congress is not sitting, affairs are directed 
by u permanent Commission of some five 
members — a modification of the Con- 
stitution which dates from 1921 (and 
further modified in 1936). The admini- 
stration is In the hands of a council of 
ministers. The National Univ. is at 
Tegucigalpa, the cap. (pop. 66,000). 
Other tns. : San Pedro Sula (22,100), Lu 
Fsporanza (11,000), Nacome (10,000), 
Suita Rosa do Copun (6000), Choluteca 
(3000), Oomayaguu (5000). Ports : on 
the Atlantic const. La Ceiba (12,100), 
Tela (10,400), Puerto Cortez (8000), and 
Trujillo (7300) ; on the Paoiflo coast, 
Amupula (3000). The port of entry for 
the bay Is. Is Rontau. The total pop. 
(l‘H5) was 1,200,500, including aboriginal 
tribes, 35,000 (chiefly Mosquito and other 
Indians all speaking different languages). 
Tin* tip. speaking inhabs. are chiefly 
mestizos, i.c. Indians with an admixture 
of Sp. blood. On tho N. coast there is a 
considerable proportion of nogrocs, work- 
ing for fruit-trading companies ; some 
3000 of these aro Brit, subjects and their 
immigration is now* forbidden. 

By the completion in 1943 of the Inter 
Atner. Highway, H. is connected with 
tho highway system of Guatemala, SI 
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Salvador and Nicaragua. An Inter- Ocean 
Highway linking Tegucigalpa with both 
the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, 
is under construction. There aro only 
throe railways and theso are confined to 
the N. coastal region, where they aro used 
mainly for the carriage of bananas. 
Tegucigalpa is not served by any railway 
and there are no international rail con- 
nections. The total railway mileage is 
650. The road service, generally unsatis- 
factory, has been improved. There is 
an air service and telephones und tele- 
graphs. There are seven gov. wireless 
stations and four broadeasting stations. 
See H. J alh ay. Iai tifpubliifurde Honduras, 
1898 ; K. M. Lopez, (Jeografia de Honduras , 
and Historia -te Honduras (Tegucigalpa) 
1919 ; A. 11. Ouinonea, tlmgrafia c Hts- 
ioria de Honduras (Choluteca) 1927 ; 
O. B. Reyna, Hcmduras (Tegucigalpa), 
1930 ; O. M. Wilson. Central America, 
1941 ; Preston E. James, Uitin America , 
1941. 

Honduras, British, see Dulsizk und 
British Ho v nr hah. 

Honduras, Guil, or Bay of, broad hnsln 
of the Caribbean Sea, skirting Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Brit. Honduras in Cen- 
tral America. 

Hone, William (1730-1812), pnm- 
phletcer, set up in 1317 as a bookseller, 
atad soon bccamo notorious as a pubKhcr 
of political lampoons, for the issue of one 
of which he was unsuccessfully prosecuted. 
He became yet hotter known when he 
issued sev. satires written by himself, with 
illustrations by George Cruikslinnk. The 
best of these are The Political House that 
Jack built (1819), ami The Man in the 
Moon (1820). Perhaps he is to-day best 
remembered by his hcery Dau Hook 
<1827), and his Table Hook (1819), which 
are still obtainable in modern eds. 

Honegger, Arthur, Swiss composer, b. at 
Le Havre, France, 1892. Ho possesses 
great technical ability, and has evolved a 
modernist style through contrapuntal 
methods. Especially important are In* 
oratorio King liarid (1922) and hi* 
4 mimed symphony* Horace Pictorial r 
(1922) ; and ho Is the composer of the 
popular ‘ programme * piect *, Pacific .Vo. 
231 (1923), which was inspired by n 
modern Amer. long-distance locomotive 
(and closely imitates Its noise by the means 
available in a symphony oichcsLrn), and 
Hugby, U. is one of the group of com- 
posers known as ‘ les Six.’ See studies by 
A. Roland -Manuel, 1925 ; A. George, 
1926 ; and \Y. Tuppolet, 1938. 

Honesty, or Lunaria biennis , species of 
Crucifcnc, grown in Brit, guldens, is a 
native of Europe. It Is a hardy plant 
bearing racemes of lilac-coloured flower* 
which have no scent, and the fruit which 
follows them Is a silicula. 

Honey, thick syrup colli cted by bees 
and also by a few species of wa*p and by 
honey- or pouched -ants. The bees suck 
nectar from flowers* and empty It from 
(heir crops into the oells of their hives. 
H. is most plentiful where flowers lux- 
uriate and when the weather Is dry and 
warm. The ancts. vaunted the H. of Mt, 
Hybtaln Sicily, and the aromatic, highly- 


granulated II. of Narbonno Is famous to 
this day. Virgin-!!., gathered by young 
bees before they have swarmed, is finer 
than the H. of old hives. The colour 
varies with the source : hcather-H. is u 
deep golden-yellow, and the H. from white 
clover a green Inh -white. The Koran 
refers to if. us a liquor 4 w herein is a medi- 
cine for men/ and in India and elsewhere 
its value as a gentle laxative has long been 
recognised, it was a favourite article 
of food umong the ancient Gks., and was 
an ingredient in such popular beverages 
as mead, tho * clams ’ of < hnucor’s day, 
and the Rom. ‘ mulsuin.' Chemically, LI. 
is composed of lu» vulosc (36 45 per cent.), 
dextrose (36 57), water, mineral matter, 
pollen, and wox. On an average H. con- 
tains over 70 per cent of invert sugar 
n/.r.). Starch, water, glucose, aud gyp- 
sum ore common adulterations, iu nor- 
mal years, Hungary and Poland are among 
the chief H. producing countries, in 
favourable years Hungary can produce 
9ii()0 tons. It is al*o imported from Cali- 
torma. Now Zealand, and Australia. It is 
a minor colouiu! produet. There are small 
bee keeping industries at Mauritius, 
Cyprus, Palestine, Brit. Honduras, Brit. 
Guiiuia and various VV r . Indian colonies. 
The only colony with a substantial trade 
is Jamaica— averaging 800 tons tumuully. 

Honey-buzzard, popular name of Penns 
apirorus, a species of laleonlform bird 
belonging to the family Buteoimuc. it is 
occasionally loimd in England urul is com- 
mon in the wooded dists. oi \V. Europe, 
from wlnu»e it migrates in winter to 
A Inca. Its food consists of insects, small 
mammals, buds, etc., which it devours 
upon the ground ; it d< rives its name from 
the habit it has of plundering tho nests of 
bees and wasps for the sake of the honey. 
The plumage i-> variously coloured and Js 
often unlistingui'-hublc from the dense 
foliage in which tho II. prefers to nest. 

Honeycomb-moth, popular name given 
to members of Haiti na , a genus of 
lepidopterous insects belonging to the 
family Pyr.ilhlie. Certain of tho species 
uitest beehives, where they deposit their 
eggs ; the IcLi'v u* feed on the comb, through 
which they niako tunnels. There aro 
two brood* in the year, the hrst appearing 
in May and the second in full summer. O . 
nullonellu is the largest and best-known 
speeics. 

Honey-dew, sweet and sticky exudatiou 
found, especially in warm, dry weather, 
on the leav <*-> and stoms of many trees and 
plants. Homo hold that it is Invariably 
associated with Aphides. Cocci, as, for in- 
stance, Coccus man niff ra, and other in- 
sects. For it is known that Aphides ex- 
creta from t he abdomen a fluid Indistin- 
guishable from H., the theory being that 
they prick a holo in the leaf or stalk and 
so Hiick the cxcoss of sugar froth the flow- 
ing sap. Others believe that without these 
Insects H. would still form whenever the 
tissues of the plant are broken. H. , which 
is also called manna, has been, known to 
fall in showers. As It doses the pores 
when It dries, and thus binders the natural 
growth of a plant, gardeners use a syringe 
to wash it away. 
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Honey-eatera, name given to the species 
of MtllphAgM* . a large family of passer! 
form birds found In the Australian region 
They are small birds with beautifully 
coloured plumage, long curved beaks, and 
long tails their habits are active ond 
pugnuc ious, and they are constautlv hop 
ping from tret to tree m search of houev 
and inset ts which constitute their food 
The rimiI(s of \t*hpftuaa arc among the 
most brilliant Iv plnuuged of all birds M 
avnmmt* being on of the best known 
AvihnnvH the New Zetland bell birds and 
Marutrkma melanafihri/n t lie bell l»’rd of 
Australia arc remarkable for thdr rlcai 
tinkling voice 

Honey Flower, are Mftiantfiuh 

Honey-guide name given to the spook s 
of In heat nr and Vr »todi» us two gi nc ra 
Of corar ilfonu Mr Is which constitute a 
e»uh family Imiicatonme I hey wt re form 
crlv placed am mg the enckoos but arc 
more nfuil\ iilutod to the woodpeckers 
and barhds oust of the spicks arc 
found In Atrh i but / m hipetagus and / 
mmir inhabit the Malay Peninsula ond 
Borneo lluirniniii Is tit rixr d from tin ir 
curious habit oi nmiurtmg tiav lhrs in 
the direr thu if be is m-ts bv nit an* of 
a shrill erv or bus and thr v will flutter 
round until the y are sure that thev aic bo 
ing followi d P repo/ws Is a nitivc of 
Natal and P inny no i* K*rjua tonal 
Afiba 

Honey-locust Tree, or Three-horned 
Acacia, i of ilu imm of the li gun 111011 * 
plant </ 7 Ir t nnlhr s 1 nativt of 

the ( arolmas an 1 Virginia 1 In trunk 
and brandies <f the ung hie m 
invert'd with priikhs tin foliagi is ol a 
light shmmg gr in and the seeds ait 
covert d with a swtet pulp 
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Honeysuckle, or Lonv era Penflj/menum, 
species of Caprlfobateic found lu hedge 
rows of lit j tnl n, often known by the tiatiio 
of woodbine It is a shrub of climbing 
habit, bearing heads of white flowers 
Which yield a sweet fragrance , at night 
bawkmoth* are attracted to the plants by 
their scent, fertilisation takes place and 


the flowers change to a yellow colour The 
fruit of the 11 la a bright red berry The 
tt i rn h r. H is applied to the leguminous 
hi rb Het/ymrum coronanum , which g r ows 
in Spain and Italy it is a hardy peren 
nial which Mars deep red or white 
flowers, and In Calabria is given to horses 
and mules as food 

Honeysuckle Tree, see Bankkia 

Hontleur, seaport on the s bank of tho 
Seine estuary, 8 m SU of Havre, m the 
dept of Calvados, k ranee it Is a rail 
whv terminus controls a brisk flsbing- 
tr ide and exports agne produce to Eng- 
land I hue are antiquities of interest 
P«>| X too 

Hong Kong (from Hiang-Kfang, fragrant 
strum s), in in the Ohmi bra, separated 
from tlu coast of ( Inna by the Laimun 
or 1 ve moon ( Caipttsh ) Pass, a strait 
liss thin half m in width il K is a 

I nt colonial dependency and lies S of 

kwingtung Prov and k of the Pearl R 
(.stii ir\ The colony inc lu Its the ters of 
H >ug Kong is vs I icl his an area of 32 
si m with a len^li of 11 m anil a 
hr ph Hh vaivmg from 2 to r > rn the S 
Lq f t lie mainland pi musuJu of Kowloou 
with u a if s <4 m , urn! Stonei utters Is , 
i s| m as well is tlu New lira which 
< on i t of an area of hmU rland with many 
is dm Jjj 8q in ) 1 he New lets 

stut h nurthw irds to the Nbnm Chun 

II ani m< ludr the sfkihtds of Deep Bay 
to tlu W and Mhn Bav to the k The 
Lotul area of thi lolnnv is thus about 

i » sj m mrrst of whir h is steep and tin 

pr mi irtivc hillside li Iv Is rises 
stujh Irom the N shore to a range of 
tuiiiss hills ot volcanic rock of which 
tie highest point is V k trull Peak (1821 
ft ) Die s<omi> esptiiillv along the 
tier l\ indented shorts is superb lie 
iawoii tho hills and tht N watir front lies 
ll irv of \ktoni Most of the urb 
ut i if the is is tlit imm humid land 
1 h is s almost 1 ind lot ked natural har- 
h« i i \ nit s in width from 1 to i rn and is 
mt< ul from thi 1 by a hep water chan 
u< I through Lair nuu Pass and protected 
fui the \V bv a i Instil of is through 
wti li a shall >wer channel gives access 
t tstal viHstls I] k harbour has 
b i is tin gateway to China, lying. as 

it 1 rs half way bttwrtn Haiphong and 
'si inglidj 1 he K owl ion Peninsula which 
in Mil and has been extended In area by 
n e Ian at ion boa gi wn gieatly as a 

ii hutud suburb and besides, contains 
tl < i luef industrial an i of the colony, 
on tlu W shore art wharves tor ocean- 
gt m g ships ami at tlu 's tnd of the ponta 

uU is the Uriuinus of the Kowloon- 
C niton Kailwiy lh tween Kowloon and 
tlu New Ters to tl i N is the I'nicorn 
r tnge of hills The New Ters are steep 
an 1 barren, the liigl st point l>elng the 
t< ik lamioshin (II (0 ft ), 7 m N W of 
k iwloon, N W of whi b peak to the 
ninny's largest ana of cultivable land 
"tretr iiing to Deep Hav The fi half of 
tht New Ters mainland, mountainous and 
unproductive, extends to the rocky and 
Indented coastline of Mira Bay Where 
cultivation to possible vtto exist and crops 
are grown ; intricate terracing brings aa 
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mncb land under cultivation as possible 
and the traditional methods of Chinese 
farmers have changed as little In Li. K. as 
Id China. Few of the 75 adjacent is. In- 
cluded in the New Ters. show traces of the 
Impact of W. civilisation and many are 
twin habited. The largest is. is Lantan, 
rugged and beautiful, lying W. of the har- 
bour. It is more than twice the size of 
H. K. is. and its highest peak is 3000 ft. 
Wooded ravines and scrub -covered spurs, 
where may be found plenty of wild hoar 
and barking deer, slope steeply upwards. 
The other is. are much smaller, the smal- 
lest inhabited is. being Ngai YIng Chau 
(8 ao.). The total estimated pop. of the 
New Ten. Is 60,000. 

Climate * — The climate of H. K. is sub- 
tropical and conditioned largely by the 
monsoons, the winters being cool and dry 
and the summers hot and humid. The 
climate is unfavourable to Europeans ow- 
ing to the rapid alternations of heat ami 
cold and the chief tn. retains the violent 
beat of the sun long after sunset, being 
hedged in by rocks which keep off the 
cool evening breezes ; but for six months 
of the year the weather is cool and dry 
with long periods of sunshine daily. The 
snmmor is the rainy season, three-quarters 
of the anu. rainfall falling between May- 
Sept, Fog and very low cloud are com- 
mon in March and April when S. winds 
mav temporarily displace the cool N.K. 
monsoon, which sets in during Oct. and 
lasts till April. The S.W. monsoon pre- 
vails from May to Aug. From June to 
Oct. H. K. may be affected by typhoons, 
bnt they are sometimos experienced before 
and after this period. A typhoon whose 
centre Is over or near U. K. J« accompanied 
by hurricanes, which may result in much 
damage and loss of life. The mean 
monthly temp, ranges from 53° F. In Feb 
to 82° F. in July, tho yearly average being 
72° F The temp, rarely rises above 95° 
F. or falls below 40° F. 

Commerce and Industry . — The main 
primary product of H. K. is fish, deep-sea 
fishing being an important occupation. 
Agriculture Is limited by reason of the 
rugged and mountainous terrain and 
mineral resources are believed not to be 
great A new Dept, of Agriculture was 
set up very soon after the colony was re- 
taken in 1945, which not only did much to 
restore the farming industr> to what it 
was before the war but also to establish it 
on a much sounder basis with a view to 
steady development on scientific lines. 
Some progress was also made towards the 
organisation of co-operative production 
and collective marketing was estab. in a 
few areas among tomato-growers. A 
small Oov. experimental station which 
existed in the N. Ters. before the war was 
restarted after the Brit, re-occupation. 
Before the war there was a Botanical and 
Forestry Dept., which took charge both 
of the Botanical Gardens and gov grounds 
and of the afforestation of the hill-sides. 
After the war it was decided to have two 
independent depts., one for forestry and 
one for gardens. What little mining Is 
-done is entirely in the New Ters. Only 
five small mines are at present being 


worked : one produces load and silver, 
two are working wolfram deposits with 
indifferent auooess, and the other two 
produce kaolin and magnetite respectively. 
Local industry Includes shipbuilding, ship 
repairing, engineering and a wide range 
of lighi industries, the main products of 
which are textiles, rubber goods, buttons, 
leather goods, cigarettes, matches, pre- 
served ginger and confectionery, tinnod 
goods, glassware and paint. The majority 
of U. K.’s working pop. is engaged in 
occupations connected with commerce 
rather than production but enterprise and 
cap. are not lacking when an economio 
demand arises which can be satisfied by 
the expansion of local Industry. H. K.*s 
ludiibtrial production Is almost entirely in 
Chinese bauds, most of the factories being 
Chinese-owned and managed. The num- 
ber of factories registered in 1941 wn* 
1200 ; at the end of 1946 JO** w< r. let- 
tered and a further 537 hau »,• plied for 
registration. The outbreak of war with 
Germany had a stimulating effect on the 
colony's industries, particularly on the 
larger dockyards and on local factories 
producing war equipment ; but during 
the war against Japan industrial activity 
in the colony was brought virtually to a 
standstill. By the end of 1946 the re- 
covery of production capacity varied from 
twenty to fifty per cent of pre-war levels. 
On tho whole little direct war damage was 
done to factories except to the shipbuild- 
ing and repair yards and to a sugar 
refinery : machinery was in many cases 
removed by the Jap. and could not ho re- 
covered. Before tbe war more persons 
were employed In tbe textile industry 
than in any other single industry, there 
being 25,000 engaged In cotton weaving 
In 150 factories — making cheap shirtings 
and prints tor export to Malaya, Ceylon, 
and K. and W. Africa ; and 15,000 in 450 
knitting factories. At the end of 1940 
there were 90 cotton- weaving factories in 
operation and practically no kuitting 
factories. The nianuf. or electric torch 
Ijo tt cries gave work before the war to 
201)0 or 3000 workers In twenty factories. 
During 191 5-4 6 ten resumed operation, 
but production ill 1946 was restricted to 
about twenty per cent of pre-war. There 
were also eleven factories engaged in tho 
manuf of preserved ginger, all of which 
resumed operation in JD16, but tho total 
of employees amounted only to 500 as 
against 3000 in 1911 and production was 
far below pre-war level. 

The chief tn. of U. K. Is Victoria, the 
scat of gov. and of trade, which stretches 
for 5 m. along the N. coast. It Is built in 
three layers, the Pmya or Esplanade, 
which is given up to shipping, the Chinese 
quarters being beyond the commercial 
portiou ; the second layer which contains 
gov. bouse and other public buildings • and 
the Peak, or third layer, wbldh is reached 
by a cable tramway. Before tbe war fee* 
quent scheduled passage and cargo ser- 
vices connected H. K. with tbe world* 
Ships of many nations were to be seen In 
the harbour, the most frequent callers, 
apart from the Brit. P. and O., Blue Fun- 
nel, Ben Line, Bank Line, Ellennon’s and 
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Canadian Pacific Linen, being 1 Amer„ 
Scandinavian and Fr. ships. In addition 
to ocean-going tonnage, there was a largo 
traffic in cargo ami passengers between 

H. K. and Clilncse pro vs. ; this was 
largely carried on by sailing and motor 
Junks, but rlv. Htcamers, Brit. and foreign, 
also accounted for a fair proportion. The 
port facilities were seriously impaired 
both as a direct result of hostilities and 
also tli rough neglect during the Jap. oc- 
cupation. The total shipping entering 
and clearing during 1910 was 4.0,484 
vessels of 1 1 ,244 ,3 1 1 tons : this, compared 
with 1939, showed a decrease of 29,133 
vessels and a decrease of 19,653,037 tons. 
Some 37,922 vessels (10,988,170 tons) 
were engaged lu foreign trade, compart'd 
with 23,881 vessels (29,190,400 tons) In 
1939. But throughout 1946 there was a 
steady quarterly increase in the mini her 
of vessels lining the port the tonnage ris- 
ing from 492,189 in the first quarter to 

I, 403,021 In the last. Over 1946 food- 
stuffs beaded the lint of imports (about 
H. K. $210 million) followed by oils uud 
fats ($114 million) piece goods ($100 mil- 
lion) and uietaiH ($10 million). The lar- 
gest item of exports in 1940 was oils and 
fats ($143 million), followed by piece 
goods and textiles ($128 million), food 
stuffs and provisions ($116 million), 
Chinese medicines ( «o0 mmion), metals 
($39 inlllloiOand paper- ware ( $31 million). 
Trade returns do not differentiate between 
re-exports of overseas commodities and 
those produced in the Colony, but exports 
of those goods in which local factories are 
interested show that singlets, shirts, etc., 
(value $13 million), electric torches and 
batteries ( $9 million) and rubber shoes 
($3 1 million) wore exported. 

Oiiremment. — II. lv. Is administered by 
a governor assisted by an executive 
count il and a legislative council. The 
executive council, which is commlted by 
the governor on all Important administra- 
tive matters, Includes tho senior military 
officer, the colonial secretary, the attorney 
general, the secretary for Chinese affairs, 
the financial secretary (who are members 
ex officio), and such other members, both 
official and unofficial, oh may be appointed. 
At the end of 1947 there were eight 
official members (Including the five ex 
officio members) and seven unofficial mem- 
bers. two of whom w'ore Chinese. The 
legislative council consists of not more 
than nine official members. Including the 
same five esc offu'io mem hers listed above, 
and not more than eight unofficial mem- 
bers. At the cud of 1916 there were nine 
official members and seven unofficial mem- 
bers. The procedure of this Council, 
with the advice and consent of which all 
legislation Is enacted and by which all 
expenditure from public funds has to lie 
approved. Is based on that of the Brit. 
Bouse of Commons. There are throe 
standing committees of the legislative 
council — tho finance committee, the law 
ooihmJttee and the public works com- 
mittee — and select committees are from 
time to time sot up to advise on matters 
before the council. In 1947 the secretary 
of state for the colonies approved pro- 

E.E. 7 


posals for a revision of the constitution, 
providing for the estab. of a municipal 
count II (to which many of the functions of 
the present gov. would be delegated), and 
consisting of fifteen members representing 
the Chinese, and fifteen the non-Chinese 
sections of tho pop. At the resumption of 
cUil gov. in 1946 the norma] Judicial 
system of H. K. was restored. The 
Bupreme Court of H. K. has the same Juris- 
diction as the English Courts of Kings 
Bent'll, Common Pleas and Exchequer 
have or had In England, and Is a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
Assize and Nisi Prius, with Jurisdiction in 
Probate, Divorce, Admiralty, Bankruptcy 
and criminal matters ; and it is also a 
Court of Equity with such and the like 
Jurisdiction a-, tho Court of Chancery has 
or had in England. 

hit oration. — H. K. has a voluntary 
system largely in the hands of gov. and 
of missionary bodies. The present system 
maj be said to have started in 1913 when 
the Education Ordinance, from which the 
director of education derives his legal 
power's came mto operation. The medium 
of instruction in schools varies from one 
category of school to another. In some, 
Eng. is the solo language : in others, 
Chinose ; and a number of schools have 
clas^en in both languages. The grant- 
aided schools mainly use Eng. The 
military schools cater for the children 
under the age of eleven of serving officers 
and men and the staff is recruited from the 
Army Educational Corps and the Queen’s 
Arrn\ schoolmistresses. Normally second- 
ary education in Eng. is to a great extent 
in the hands of gov. and grant-aided 
Mhools. VMthln the urb. area in 1941 
there were 649 schools, 529 of which were 
prnate schools (i.e. those not in need 
of. or which do not merit gov. subsidy) 
91 subsidised, 9 gov. and 20 grant -aided. 
Education in H. K. Is not froo although 
to per cent of the pupils in gov. schools 
are awarded free places. The univ was 
Incorporated In 1911 and opened formally 
in 1912. In 1941 a new science building 
was opened a few weeks beloro the out- 
break of war. The supreme governing 
bod> of the univ. was the Court, with life, 
ex officio and nominated members, the 
gmemor as chairman and a Council or 
executive committee, and a senate com- 
posed of the vice-chancellor, the director 
of education and tho profs, and readers. 
1 here were four faiultie-j. medical, engin- 
cciiug, arts and si reuee ; and the total 
n urn her of students was a little over 500. 
i .ix 1 x in 1 9 16 the secretary of state for the 
Colonies appointed a committee to advise 
on the future of the univ. An immediate 
o fleet of the fall ol the Colony was the 
grievous damage wrought on the univ. 
buildings by wholesale looting. The only 
ImildlugR to escape serious damage were 
the main floor in winch was housed the 
main library and the Fung Ping Shan 
Chinese library and the Fang Chi Ngong 
School of Chiucse Studies. Matters of 
public health are the responsibility of the 
Medical Dept., the functions of which are 
separated Into different dlvs., e.g. hos- 
pitals, health, investigation and relief. 

H 
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Communications . — An electric tramway lowed tlio treaty of Nanking. One of the 
with 19* to. of track and new motoring world's greatest harbours grew up natur- 
roatis were opened before the war. Over ally in the colony's enclosed waters ; the* 
400. m. of roads are maintained, 175 m. of freedom of the port and the freedom o£ 
which are on the is. of U. K. f 100 on Kow- entrance and departure for all persons of 
looo and the remainder in the New Tors. Chinese race were preferred In accordance 
About nlnetv per cent of these roads are of w Itb a policy which ensured for the colony 
modern metalled construction. The road the rAle of entrepot both fr>r the trade of 
system suffered considerably from neglect and for the labonr of China’** S. prove* ; 
during the Jap. occupation. Two new ollorestAtion, extensive reclamation of 
roads, both in the New Ters., wore built foreshore, cultiration of the lower slopes, 
during the Jap. occupation : one to the and a net-work of motor roads cut into 
top of Taitnoshan built to serve m a Jap. the hills, combined with the steady and 
early warning radar station, whilst tho natural growth of Victoria itself, to present 
other, leading to Saikung \il. f was de- to the ocean -going ships which lay in the- 
signed to facilitate Jap. military opera- harbour in 1941 a picture very different 
tions against the Chinese gueriiku*. Kow- from that which met the first merchantman 
loon is the terminal of the railway ays- who watered off the S.W. const of the is* 
tern extending to Uanknw. From Shum- or the first pioneers who explored the- 
chun on the border of the New Ters. N. to hostile hills in quest of fdrates ; besides 
Canton tho route is now operated by the which sanitation, anti-malarial work and 
Canton- Hankow Kailway, from Sin mi- public health administration combined 
chun S. to Kowloon (a distance represent- have removed all evidence of tho ‘ plague 
ing 36 km. out of a total of 183 km. from spot * which the new colony wa£ though!. 
Kowloon to Canton) the railway is to bo a century ago. The rich interior of 
operated by the H . K. gov. and is known tho mainland was Linked by railway with 
as the Brit, section of the Kowloon- Canton the wham** and warehouses of Lf. K. ; 
Railway. At the present time, pending schools and a unlv. were ostab. ; Chinese, 
the conclusion of a new agreemont, the European and Aruer. air-lines met In tho 
Brit, section is receiving a share amounting colony's airport; shipyards and dock# 
to 20 per cent of tho receipts and a ter- able to accommodate the world’s largest 
minal charge of ?U cents per ton on all liners wen* Constructed ; light industries 
trattic originating at Kowloon. H. K. is were started und prospered. Also, If of 
a most important link iu the net-work of doubtful benefit to H K., the colony he- 
post-war aviation but to retain its place uainn known an an impartial refuge during 
it requires a tlrst-rutc modern aerodrome, tlie internecine strife which ensued in 
\ weekly flvmg-boat service to the China alter the inaugural ion of the Chin- 
United Kingdom was set up by B.O.A.C. ese Kepublic in 1911 and, later, when 
in Aug. 1940 (a six-day journey) and the China wa* attacked by Japan. In H. K. 
colony is connected by the services of the shadow of Jap. aggression was 
Chinese tur transport companies with scarcely perceptible when Manchuria wan 
Shanghai, Nanking, Chungking, K unrning, attiu ked ; it darkened somewhat with the 
Hainan is., and t ’anton. - Tho colony's tall ol Shanghai in 1957 and lay over the 
only airfield, Kaitak, is to tho N.IC. of colouv, heavy and menacing, after the 
Kowloon, a fifteen min. drive from Kow- fail of Canton at the clid of 1938. The 
loon’s chief hotel. Situated under a < olonv’s pop. Increased to over one and a 
steep range of bill** rising at one point to nuditcr million, swelled by homeless 
1 H(U> ft. it is an airfield * hich br modern refugees from S. China, who could be 
standards loaves much to be desired. The neither housed nor turned awav. Inas- 
Jap., during their occupation, carried out certaining, before Japan entered the 
a considerable extension of this aerodrome. Second World War, bow many p<nonu 
doubling Its size at tho expense of ail- would Imvu to be fed and sheltered during 
jucent Chinese houses and fields and of air raids a census taken in 19 H showed 
the former civil airport buildings; hut that 709.291 persons were living on the is. ; 
despite these improvement# tho aerodrome 381,431 tn Kowloon, and 1.71,000 in boats, 
remained inadequate for hcavv aircraft. giving n total of 1,411.725. There were 

fliMt/rry. — i'rior to 1841 the is. now then just under 8000 lirltons exclusive of 
known as If. K. was Inhabited by a few the garrison. This census showed that so 
fishermen, atone-outtors and farmers, and great iviw the congestion that at least 
provided a notorious biding- place for 20,»0(i people were habitually sleeping In 
smugglers and pirates. In that year »t the streets. 

wan occupied by Brit, forces partly as a w lien Japan suddenly entered the* 
reprisal for the treatment of Brit, mer- 4?ec«>nd World War on the side of her Axis 
chants In Canton, and partly to provide a (<?•”• ) associates, her forces at once bombed 
secure basis for trading with S. China U. K. (Dec. 7). The defences of the is, 
merchants. The cession of the is. to the and of Kowloon had been much strong* 
Brit. Crown was confirmed by the treaty ttiened and these, supplemented by the 
of Nanking tn Aug. 1842. The convon- mountainous nature of the oolciay, were, 
tion of inking of 18H0 added the Kowloon apparently hclJoved to offer evory proto- 
Peninsula. and Stonecutters Is. to the ability of successful reelsUinee. It 1% 
Crown Colony anif under a later convon- however, to be borne In mind that uniter 
Won of Peking, concluded in 1898, the area the Washington Treaty ofUmHatlon ot 
known a*v the New Tors., including Mira Naval Armaments, >922. the oonferactlnr 
Bay and Deep Day, wm Teased to ftreat parties agreed to maintain the status gw 
Britain for 99 years. Nparfy a century In regard to fortifications and’ naval basest 
of unbroken peaceful development fbl- The Jap. gov. denounced the treaty at tha 
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end of 1934 and, in consequence, the 
treaty lapsed on Dee. 31 , 1930. Until the 
latter date, therefore, the Brit. Got. were 
precluded from erecting additional forti- 
fications at 11. K. But apart from this. 
It wa a always obvious to the authorities 
that the position of II. K. would become 
very precarious, l>ing as It docs so near 
to the homeland ot Japau, in the event of 
wa<r with that country. The garrison, 
aided bv the Navy, mado a desperate 
fight against huge odds. Bv mid -Dee. 
Kowloon was in Jap. hands aud tiro gar- 
rison of tli.it peninsula prepared to with- 
draw into ii. K. is. J i[>. land artillery. 


commanders. Tlie garrison consisted of 
Regular and local Volunteer elements, 
Brit., Indian and Chinese, and a tine con- 
tingent of Canadian troops. Hut air 
force activity was ncoessanly restricted 
nor could But. fchips operate effectively in 
such narrow waters. T)iub tbe tiny 
Canton gunboat, Holnn, wan destroyed by 
her own crew after fighting to the last 
moment, while her sister ship, the rimla, 
wru sunk by bombs and all the small har- 
bour n.ift were set on bre. Ashore, 
e\ c n tiling which could be of service to the* 
ertcinv, including wharves, docks, equip- 
ment and stores, was wrecked or burned. 
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naval forces and bombers mpii' now coase- 
lesslv bona holding the colony and try ing 
to disrupt the ruthenium from Kowloon l>i 
plunging shells into the narrow stretch of 
water sepaiatlng Kowloon from II. K. 
All Brit, troops were al»o witlidrawn from 
the 300 «<i. rn of leased ter. on the main- 
land. Air raids on the Is. were not re- 
markably effective owing to tho fact that 
rocky Victoria peak wan honeycombed 
with first -rate shelters and supplies were 
protected bv the hills. Victoria itooLl, 
built partly In a solid block on the Kow- 
loon Peninsula on the mainland, partly on 
reclaimed land or steep hillside on tbe is. 
opposite, was now, together with its naval 
yard, under enemy hie from the mainland; 
while the less densely Inhabited S. side of 
the is. could now lie bombarded by long 
rime heavy guns of tbe Jap. fleet lying 
near tihe Is. of the S. On Deo. 17 #ir 
Hark Young, governor of II. K., rejected 
a Jap. proposal to enter Into negotlRttaos 
for surrender and refused to accept any 
further communications from the Jap. 


in ik i nrdaiif c with the ^corchod earth* 
l nl,i \ , in tho clnsiuff dins of tbe siege. 
< ivihaus wet) reins ikablv stiadv under 
hit, but by thi-* time (f>e< . 1M the spectre 
ot thirst was hauntm? the people. Yet 
flu next d.iv the But guns silenced no 
ii \\<t than five Jap. batteries, while anti- 
aircraft tire brought down many Jap. 
bombers. But on that day the Jap. made 

I Hidings In consideicihle force and also 
i in telegraphic • o mm unirat ion* with 

II IC. Lntci in the dn\ after stiff lighting 
tin > gamed pow-Mon of \ ictoria Ot> 
and most of the is liv now the enemy 
hud moio than Jo fl'M) men on the is. 
alone sad wore using their undisputed 
command of the an bo full advantage. 
r i ho moment Jap t loops landed, small 
unite, armed with tommy-guns, mortar* 
and grenades, inode for the strong points 
marked on there detailed maps. Other* 
penetrated tbe A* !£.(*. tunnels and, br 
using connecting passages, with which 
they appeared to ho familiar, began to sou 
contusion among tho defenders. Although 
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the enemy indulged In their usual indie* 
criminate bombing before the final as- 
sault, civilian casualties never exceeded 
160 a day. Indeed civilian casualties, 
both European and Chinese, seem to have 
been surprisingly light, possibly because 
no fighting occurred in the teeming cen- 
tral diets. of Victoria City. Gov. House 
was badly damaged by bombs. Tho 
Military Hospital was hit 29 times. 
Many fine houses on the Peak were 
wrecked ; but the splendid new building 
of the H. K. Bank stood up well to shelling 
The Gloucester Hotel was only slightly 
damaged and the Queen Mary Hospital 
was neither bombed nor shelled. The 
gallantry of the garrison was beyond 
praise and tho Indian troops showed 
magnificent bravery. But the colony 
was literally rocked from the repeated ex- 
plosions when the last relentless measures 
were taken before shortage of water com- 
pelled the defenders to ask for terms. In 
the interests of humanitarian Ism the gar- 
rison was at last forced by the horror of 
thirst if not of actual want to negotiate a 
surrender. Among the many examples 
of oourage in tho battlo for H. K. was the 
heroism of an officer, who, having defended 
his munition store with great tenacity 
blew himself up with the store rather than 
allow it to fall into the enemy f s hands. 


using an old archery set found in one of the 
rooms, fired flaming arrows into the under- 
growth where the Jap. were lurking. The 
garrison of * Taipans, consisting mainly of 
over-age business men, holding the N. 
Point Power Station, resisted for days, 
firing rifles from every window at the on- 
coming enemy. A force of Indians 
fought a remarkable rearguard action 
down tho entire length of Nathan Road, 
Kowloon kept their fire up while embark- 
ing, and continued to lire as they moved 
off. But the odds were always against the 
defence and while tho mainland was being 
evacuated, the wholo 32 sq. m. colony 
shook from many explosions, Including 
the blowing up of a ferry boat loaded wit b 
dynamite, which shattered every window 
of the is. On the 23rd Canadian troops 
suffered and Inflicted heavy casualties, 
their commander. Brig. Lawson and his 
chief of staff. Col. Hennessy. both being 
killed. The actual date of surrender was 
Christmas Day and one Brit, party suc- 
ceeded In escaping from the is. in speed 
boats on Christmas night. Thus ended, 
temporarily, tho hundred years of Brit, 
rule of the colony of H. K. 

The colony remained In Jap. hands for 
some three and & half years. Thp pop. 
quickly fell from 11 million to less than 
half that number. In the face of Increas- 
ing oppression and brutality the funda- 
mental loyalty to the Allied cause of tho 
Chinese who remained was never in doubt; 
parts of the New Tars, remained in tho 
hands of Chinese guerillas throughout tbe 
war. In spite or the most vigorous punitive 
measures which the Jap. could invoke ; 
passive resistance to every Jap. enterprise 
was adroitly calculated ; Allied subver- 


sive organisations had no difficulty* in 
securing the help of every class of Chinese 
resident in the colony. H. K. was event- 
ually U Iterated by units of the Brit. 
Pacific Fleet on Aug. 30, 1945. The Jap. 
forces were taken prisoner and a military 
administration was set up under Roor- 
Atlm. Uarcourt as commander- in -chief. 
The military administration lasted until 
May 1, 1940, considerable headway having 
been made In the previous seven months 
with the work of reconstruction, a result 
largely due to the cheerfulness and 
resilience of the Chinese pop. Civil gov. 
was restored on tho above date when Sir 
Mark Y oung resumed the governorship of 
tho colony and the legislative And exec- 
utive Couucils were reconstituted. In 
June 1940 the gov. (as In other colonies) 
set up a committee to consider the relative 
merits of various schemes for the develop- 
ment and welfare of the colony under the 
provisions of tho Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, 1945. War crimes trials 
during 1940 were set up in H. K. by royal 
warrant. Up to the end of that year some 
fifty Jap. had been tried, nine condemned 
to doath, nine to Imprisonment for ten 
years or longer, twenty -six to shorter 
terms and six acquitted ; some seventy- 
eight prisoners were then still awaiting 
trial. The trials Included those of Col. 
Noma who was head of the Jap. Gen- 
darmerie during the occupation and Col. 
Tokunoga, who was in charge of ail 
prisoner of war camps ; while amongst 
those awaiting trial were Adni. Sakonjo, 
accused of ordorlug sixty-nine prisoners 
of the Brit, motor vessel iiehar , sunk in the 
Indian Ocean, to be butchered on the 
deck of a Jap. cruiser, and Col. Kogi, the 
public prosecutor at the * bloody trials * of 
1943 as a result of which forty local resi- 
dents of II . K . lost tlieir lives. 

In anticipation of the fall of Shanghai 
(May 24-25, 1949) and the implicit throat 
to H. K. from a further Communist 
advance southward, the cruiser Jamaica 
arrived on May 29 to strengthen the 
colony’s defences, while a curfew of threo 
months’ duration was imposed In tho 
frontier dints. Later Mr. A. V. Alex- 
ander, minister of dofenco, paid a visit to 
11. K. to inspect its defences and, subse- 
quently, tbe Brit. Gov. sent strong 
reinforcements. 

Pop. (estimated, 1917) about 1,750,000, 
the great majority being of Chinese race. 
There were Id the Colony, excluding Ser- 
vices personnel, about 6000-7000 Brit, 
subjects from tho United Kingdom and tho 
Dominions, 2'i00 Indians, 970 Portuguese 
citizens, 3000 Brit, subjects of Portuguese 
rare, many of whom had spent tbe war 
years In Macao, and also 250 Amen, 

See E. J. Kitol, Europe in China : the 
History of Ilona Kong from the Beginning to 
the year 18M, 1895 ; Dolly (psetid.) Tales 
of Htmo Kony t in Verse ana Starry* 1902 ; 
J. Carter, In the Wake of the Set tin o Sun 
1908 ; 3. H. Peplow and M* Barker, 

Hong Kong t around and about , 1931 ; L* 
Forster, Echoes of Hong Kong and beyond , 
1933 ; G. R. 3&yer, Hong Kong : Birth, 
Adolescence and Coming of Age, 1937; 
Mui-tsai in Hong Kong (report of com- 
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mittee appointed by Sir Win. Peel (Cmd. 
6121, 1936); Mui-Tsai In Fiona Kona and 
Malaya (report of Woods committee) 
(Colonial No. 126), 1937 ; Winifred A. 
Wood, A Brief Historj/ of Fiona Kona, 
1940 ; also ann. departmental reports, 
Blue Books, Gazettes, etc. 

G. Bentham, Flora Flonolcongensis : a 
description of the flomerina plants and 
ferns of the island of llama Kona, 1 801 ; 
S. 1). J. Skertchly, Our island : a natur- 
alist's description of Hong Kong , 1393 ; 
J. C. Kershaw, Butterflies of Homo Kong 
and South- Fast China, 1905 ; S. T. Dunn 
and W. J. Tu teller, Flora of Kirangtung 
and Fiona Kona (H.M.S.O.), 1912 ; T F. 
Claxton. Climate of Fiona Kong 1834- 
1929 , 1931 * O A. C. Berk lots, Flowering 
Shrubs and Trees , 1938, Orchids , 1937, and 
The Birtls of Homo Kong, 1946. 

Honiton, Turk t. tn. on the Otter, 1 Of m. 
E.N.E. of Exeter by rail. In Devonshire, 
England. It is famous for Its lace-making, 
an Industry Introduced by the Flemish in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pop. 600. 

Honnef, health resort, with a mineral 
spring, beaut I fully situated on the Rhine, 
8 m. S.E. of Bonn In the Rhineland, Ger- 
many. Pop. 8900. 

Honolulu, dtv, port, and co. of Hawaii, 
Pacific Ocean (belonging to U.S.A ), situ- 
ated on tho S. coast r* tti 1 of Oahu. Tt 
la the cap. of Hawaii. In 1 «07 an Act was 
passed by which the is. and co. of Oahu, 
and the small Is. adjacent became the 
4 city and co of H.’ The chief Industries 
are the manuf of machinery and carriages, 
rloe-mllllng, and shipbuilding. The dtv. 
too, has a plentiful water supply, and 
hence tho vegetatlou Is luxuriant. There 
Is a natural harbour w hlch Is formed hy a 
lagoon within tho coral reef which has 
22 ft. of water at the entrance at high 
tides, and can hold a large number of 
ships. This and Pearl Harbour (fl.w.) are 
the only safe ports In the archipelago Ex- 
tensive naval works have been constructed 
here and military works at Honolulu. 
From 1820 to 1893 the city was the resi- 
dence of tho sovereign, and Is now the seat 
of gov. and the foreign consuls. It Is nn 
at ren At for European and Indian goods, 
and nos communication by steamship 
with San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Sydney , and Chinese and Jap. 
ports. The univ. of Hawaii Is situated at 
II. The city has electric trams. Pop. 
of dtv and co. 208,900. See Hawaii. 

Honors, see Hovawvr. 

Honorius (relgnod a.d. 381-423), em- 
peror of Romo, b. at Ravenna. Throe 
things notably characterise his reign 
nAmely, the Inroads of barbarians, tho 
energy of Stlllcho, and the pusillanimity 
of the emperor. Stlllcho was appointed 
H.’s guardian during his minority, and It 
was he who quelled the revolt of Olldo In 
Africa (397) and thrlco drove the Goths 
and Huns from Italy. In 400 ho defeated 
the combined forces of Alaric and Rada- 
gatsus ; in 402 ho defeated Alaric alone 
at Pollentla, and a year later ho put 
Radagalsus to doath near Fresula. II. 
executed Stlllcho In 408, and so was power- 
less to repulse Alaric, when he oaptured 
Rome a second time in 410. Ataulphus, 


Alarlo’8 son, married Placidla, H.’s sister, 
hut neither he nor H. t uor any of the host 
of usurpers could maintain even a sem- 
blance of imperial power. See Gibbon, 
The Decline and Fail of the Roman Em- 
pire, 1700-1788. 

Honorius I., pope (025-37), succeeded 
Boniface V. He wrote a letter to Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, urging him to bo 
true to the new faith, ana at his request 
conferred the pallium on the bishops of 
V ork and Ca nterburv . The Celtic Church 
wan a source of continual anxiety to him, 
as It failed first of all to acknowledge his 
supremacy, and secondly continued to 
observe Ranter according to a rule for fix- 
ing the time that Rome had discarded, 
and In Its own way. H. also corresponded 
with Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who maintained that the twofold nature or 
our Lord was animated by a single will. 
IT supported this heresy, which woh called 
Monothellsm and was anathematised, 
with tho Monothchte heretics, by the 
Connell of Constantinople in 638. See J. 
Chapman, The Condemnation of Pope 
Hfvnnnus I., 1907. 

Honorius II., pope (1124-30), was Car- 
dinal Lambert Rcannabecchi, bishop of 
O'Jtfs, before his election to the papal 
chair. Besieged bv Roger, count of 
‘■deilv. In Benevento, H. afterwards 
countenanced his Investiture as duke of 
4pulia and Calabria. He excommunicated 
Conrad, Lothalr’s rival for the throne of 
Italy. 

Honorius HI., pone (1216-27), was Car- 
dinal Cencio Savollt before he succeeded 
Innoci-ut III. A zealous supporter of St. 
Dominie, he failed to Induce Frederick IL 
to lead a crusade against the Muslims, and 
was so unpopular at Rome that he was 
repeatedly driven hevond that city's 
gates. See monograph bv J Clausen, 
1*9% and A. Keutner, Papsttum und 
Kneg unter Hononus 111, 1935. 

Honorius IV., pope (1285-87), was Car- 
dinal Giacomo Savelll. He favoured 
( lmilos of Anjou, and actually proclaimed 
his expedition against the men of Aragon 
a * holy war.’ See M. Prou (ed.), Lts 
Ih'oistres d'Honoriu* 1 V , 1 889 

Honour, legal description of a seigniory 
of two or more manors UDder the control 
of one baron and subject to a single juris- 
diction. See Manor. 

Honour, Maids of, see Hocskitold, 
Royal. 

Honourable (from Fr. honorable , and 
I, at honorabilis , deserving honour), title 
of honour prevalent In the United King- 
dom and ner colonies and also in the 
Tutted States. In the United Kingdom 
marquesses should be addressed as * most 
IL* ; earls, viscounts, barons, and privy 
councillors as * right H. B : whilst the title 
of IE is reserved for maids of honour, 
judges of the high court, and the sous ana 
daughters of peers. Formerly the style 
w as loosely applied. Major-gen. Lowther, 
whose father was a merchant, is described 
on his tomb In Westminster Abboy as 
’The Hon.* (1746f. In America and 
the colonies judges and members of state 
legislatures or the executive councils have 
a right to the distinction. 
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Honourable Artillery Company (R.A.C.). 
Aa a military form this is one of the most 
auct. in the world, having been granted Its 
Charter by Henry Vlll. In 1537. At thi« 
time ' artillery ' included every kind of 
missile, and this company was a Guild of 
Archers. This Guild became a training 
school for the London Train Hands, and 
was always in the forefront of military 
training unite. Many famous people hove 
served. fu its ranks at various periods, in- 
cluding the poet Milton, Marlborough* 
Wren, and the great Fr. engineer Vauban. 
The Corps served in the b. African war 
1 899-1 902, and during the First World 
War it raised t hrf'C infantry battalions and 
seven toatterhv? of artillery , which served 
In France, Flanders, Italy, Palestine, and 
Aden. Its King's Colour is unique, in 
that it is the only King's Colour in the 
Hrit. Service which bears all the tattle 
honours, these being usually on the 
Regimental Colour. The headquarters 
of the II.A.C. are at Artillery House, 
Finsbury, London. An Anicr. off-sl»oot 
of this Company is the present ‘ Anct. and 
Honourable Artillery Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts, founded in 10811 by four 
members of the H.A.C. who emigrated. 
In the Second World War the 12th 
(H.A.C.) Regiment, Roval Horae Artillery 
look part in many battles on the It. trout, 
1944— 45. Sfi Maj. (1. Goolcl- Walker <e«l.). 
The Honourable Artillery Comttanjf in the 
Ureal W or 1014-19. 1930. 

Honshiu, see viuler Japan. 

Honlheim, Johann Nicholaus von (1701- 
1790>, Gt:r. historian ami theologian, edu- 
cated by the Jesuits. From 1732-79 he 
was dean of St. Simeon’s in Trier, his 
native place, and from 1738-47 repre- 
sented the Interests of the arch bishop- 
elector at Koblenz. From 1748 he wne 
<-uf¥ragnn bishop of Trier, and he was also 
pro-chancellor of the univ. Under the 
pen-name of " FebronfuV he discussed the 
limits of papal authority # in what became 
a famous treatise. His' three hist*, of 
Trier are in the highest degree erudite. 

Honthorat, Gerard van (1590-1050), 
Dutch painter* has left many pictures 
which arc now to be found in many gal- 
leries of Europe. B. iu Utrecht, he 
studied under Abraham Bloeiuaert, 
migrated to Home, whero he executed his 
masterpiece * Christ before CaJapIms.* In 
Whitehall, as in the Falace of The Hague, 
etc., lie painted allegorical siihlivts. and 
there are still in existence many excellent 
portraits from his hand, aa, for oxuniple, 
the 'Countess of Bedford’ in Woburn 
Abbey He is noted specially for bis 
night studies. 

Hdntrop, coal mining vil. of Westphalia, 
Germany, in the dist. of Arnsborg. 

Hoovid (Land -defenders), term first 
used under the early monarchy of Hun- 
gary to describe the national champions. 
During the revolution of 1818 it whm used, 
of tin* patriotic party, and after Independ* 
aopo was ratal) ( 1 868 > was applied to tbe 
Landvrehr. In 191 8 it was applied to the 
whole army. 

Hooeh, Pieter da (1932-81, or later), 
Dutch painter, 6. near Rotterdam, worked 
at Delft. Like Hobbema and Ouyp> he 


was held in small esteem by his contem- 
poraries. A pupfl, perhaps, of Rem- 
biandt, whose stylo has left an Impeess 
on his work, this artist has left a few, 
hot. In their way, exquisite pictures of 
native interiors. iiis chan and. cheerful 
scenes intimate an earnest appreciation 

0 1 the joys of domestic life and a warm love 
for sun ajid light. See Von Hofatede de 
Grout, Catalogue raisonnd 1907 ; Id- Fro- 
meutiu. Masters of Vast 'lime (trans.), 
19*10. 

Hood, Sir Alexander, set H rid port. Vis- 

COL’ NT. 

Hood of Avalon, Arthur William Aclaud* 
Baron (1821-1901), Eng. admiral, entered 
the navy In 1830. During the Crimean 
war he was with the naval brigade before 
Sebastopol, and toi the China war parti- 
cipated in the action of Fatshan Creek 
( 1 857) and in the seizure of Canton (1858). 
Director of Naval Ordnance (1889-73), he 
finally rose to the rank of First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty (1885), when his con- 
servatism proved a formidable obstacle 
to cry mg reforms. 

Hood, Sir Horace Lambert Alexander 
(1870-1910), Brit. rear-admiral; 5. in 
London ; 3rd son of 4th Viscount Ii. 
Cadet at ago of twelvo. Lieutenant. 
1890 * on the Trafalgar, 1891-92. Until 
189'» studied gunnery ashore and per- 
formed staff duties. His drat experience 
of war was under Egyptian gov. in gun- 
boat on Nile, 1897. Al Atbara and Orn- 
durnian. Commander, 1898. Captain, 
1903. Sliore-ftght, Somaliland, 1904. Com- 
manded college, Osborne 1910-13. Rear- 
admiral, 1913. In command of Dover 
flotilla that secured Eng. Channel on aut- 
taeak of the First World War. Whilu 
ttbl v assisting Beatty with a battler 
cruiser squadron in .Intlaml fight, per- 
ished in wreck of bis flagship the /rwron- 
citlr, whose magazine was exploded by a 
Ger. shell. May 30. See J. 8. (’or bolt. 
History of the Great IV ar, Naval Operations , 
1923. 

Hood, John Bell (1831-79), Amor, 
soldier, graduated from the military 
academy at West Point In 1853. On the 
declaration of Civil war he loinud the Con- 
federates. and after the battle of Gaine'a 
Mill (1861) was promoted to major-gen- 
eral. At Gettysburg (1802) he was 
wounded and after the lint lie of Clilcka- 
i mangn (1803) lost one of bis legs- by am- 
putation. Disaster attended him on whi- 
ning the temporary command of the Ten- 
ttci-ecc army, and at the Battle oi Nash- 
ville bK forces were utterly overwhelmed 
(1805). 

Hood, Robin, see Robin Hood. 

Hood, Samuel, Viscount Hoed of Whit- 
ley (1721-1816), Brit, admiral, s«u of a. 
clergyman and brother of Alexander 
Hood, firat Viscount Bridport en- 

tered tbe navy in 1711. Vrdm 1780 to 
1783 he was fighting in the West Indies, 
nt first under Rodney, but afterwards m 
eomniiinderdn-chlef . In 1781 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent the Fr,. 
admiral, De On mm, from blockading 

1 hee&peake Bay, ourt the following year 
tatted Likewise, in spite of adroit man- 
oeuvres to dislodge the Fr., again under 
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De Grasse, from the is. of St. Christopher 
The tactics he adopted in extricating him 
self from this engagement have acral fi and 
again been commended by naval experts 
Finally, he assisted at the discomfiture w 
his old enemy In the uction off Domtnic t 
(178 1). In 17S4 he was returned to 
Parliament, the un«u< cessful candidate 
being none other than Fox. Dm mg too 
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he made acquaintance with many of the 
leading writers rtf the day He pub Whim* 
and Oddities (18*6). and began to publish 
hit* Comic Annual foot y ears later He was 
abroad from 1835, but it turned to Eng 
land tn 1840, and in I ho following year 
took up the editorship of Colburn's New 
Monthly Magaztm In the year heiort 
his death he started Hood* 9 Mm/arme, 
and found Whnrmtioah'bifs. His works 
wen i ol lir ted by his sen sue rlmuitor 
(IskJ si) H is best known «m a hun.or- 
Hi and as such he occupies a very high 
Place In Eng letters. He was unduly 
adilu tid to the use of the pun, a now dis- 
co iiit < d lorm of wit, but he hsd a happy 
way of plavmg upon words that redeems 
his Jnkos irom the charge of silliness. 
I hough pint aulv a humorst, In could 
"ini in other veins. 7 he Dream of 
b V(jr m tram (IS I'll Is otio of hie most 
famous po< ms, second nnlv to the pathetic 
uni hi mtiful litHiffi of S whb I ke S ong 
of tht Shirt, pub anonymously in Punch in 
1*11 itti acted as much attc npon to the 
lot of the worker a* Ohrcr finst did to the 
a bums of the workhouse flv**tem The 
Memorials of fhomtis Hood, bv hiB 
daughter, appeared in IM>0 and bio* 
gi iphi s hy W Jerrohl in 1907 and W H 
Hu Ism m 1015 Sec alsti \\ Jen old, 
l homos Hood and f harh s Lamb , the story 
of a friendship , 1010 

Hood, part of ac lilcrnh dress It Is l 
di v i lupuicnt of tho monk's cowl, and 
indicates by its colour in iterial, and 
-»h ipe, tlic faculty in whn h tlie owner ha> 
graduated, the statu-* to which he has 
attamid, and the ninv to which he be- 
lt n-rs 


Napoleonic wars he Micoiided in occupy 
mg Corsica (17941 lie war, Minted vis 
eonnt m 170l> and made governor ot 
Greenwich Hospital Sa J H Hosr . 
iLnrd Howl and tht Dejtnie of J onion, 1 
1922 

Hoad, SlrSamuel (1762-1 *11), Eng vire 
admiral, joineil t h< n«ivv In 1776, an 1 
from that yaai till Inn death was nn aotivt 
service ahnost without ren.ihsion. Hi 
took part m the action off Uwhant < T 77 b » , 
torthe nevt two veors he wa*» fighting in > 
Uie W Indies, and In 1 70 1 i fleeted a brav i 
reecne of gome ghiiwrnckod sudors outnldi 
the harbour of Jamaica, \s comma nd< i ■ 
of the /talents lie distinguished himself 
for his intrepidity and prompt itudo at the 
battle of the Nile (1 707). In 1M12, befog 
.promoted to commodore, he almost drove 
Che Fr. out or tho \\est Indus, and in 
1806 seized four Fr. frigate h near Rot hi - 
fort, but this action unlortunately cost 
Mm an ann Oommandi r of the Centaur 
in 1608, he was puhikly decorated by the 
king of Sweden for his brilliant seizure of 
the Russian gun-Rhip Sen oh id, Useful 
reforms followed his promotion to omn 
m&mder-in chief of tho Kast Indies 
<1812). 

Hood, Ttiomms (1 799-1 81S\ Eng. poet, 
b. in London of Scottish descent, nH innate- 
ly began his literary life by contributing 
to the ixmdon Magazine at tho age of 
twenty tern, and through this connection 
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Hood, Mount, c xtinct volcano, 1 1,225 ft. 
high, he longing to tho Cascade Range, in 
tho N E. of tlie Clookaraar eo of Oregon, 
l *-.A is situated «0 in E of Portland 
l Mine and fits wui its lower slopes. On 
one side is a sheer descent of 7000 ft. Its 
summit la glaciated 

* Hood,’ Tho, llrit. battle-cralser and 
till the Second Woild War, the show ship 
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of the Royal Nary. She carried a heavier 
armament than any other ship In the 
Fleet with the same speed. Begun In 
191 0, launched In 1918, and completed In 
March, 1920. Her displacement was 
43,100 tons and her speed was ovor 30 
knots. The original cost was about 
£6,025.000 but a further 1*687,074 wa*> 
spent on repairs and reconstruction when 
she was taken out of commission in 1929. 
She was again refitted in 1939. Her out- 
standing features were the huge area 
covered by heavy armour, strong framing 
and the general scheme of protection. 
Her eight 15-inch guns fired a shell of 
nearly 2,000 lb., their extreme range be- 
ing 17 m. In addition there were twelve 
5*5 inch guns, as well os lighter arma- 
ment. The ship was sunk off Greenland 
by a shell from the now Ger. battleship 

* Bismarck * at 13 m. range, the shell 
penetrating a magazine so that she blew 
np and sank in a few minutes (May 24. 
1941). The end of the H. was an almost 
unbelievable nightmare to the Brit, juihllc 
and an almost inexplicable disaster in 
naval hist. Of her complement of over 
1300 only 3 were saved. See further under 

* Bismarck,* The, and Naval Operations 
in Second World War. 
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Hoofs are homy boxes which protect 
the sensitive parts of tho foot of an animal. 
The possession of H. is a distinction on 
which the large order Ungulate Is based. 
They are equivalent to the claws and nails 
of other mammals, and are renewed from 
the superior to the Inferior border like the 
human nail. The flexibility of the II. is 
promoted by a flnid secreted by the kcra- 
togcnouH (horn -producing) membrane. 
Tho so-called cloven H. has been evolved 
for walking and climbing on irregular sur- 
faces by tho formation of separate digits 
on the foot, each bearing its own distinct 
H. The horse's H, is too brittle for road 
wear, and the art of shooing was practised 
as early as 333 b.c. 

Hooft, Pieter Comellszoon (1581-1647), 
Dutch dramatist and historian. Is, perhaps, 
after Vondel, the greatest literary genius 
Holland haa so far produced. Born in 
easy circumstances — his father was for 
some time burgomaster of Amsterdam - H. 
spent over three years travelling In Italy 
and Germany, and arter studying law and 
hist, at Leyden Univ. (1600-09), received 
a highly remunerative appointment from 
the prince of Orange. The value of his 
European culture is manifest in his floe 


pastoral Oranida (1605), his tragedy 
Geercerdt van Velzen (1612), and his raonn- 
rnental Nederlurulsrhe Histnri&n 1565-85 
(1642-54). See G. Brandt. Leven van 
P. C. Hooft, 1677 ; Sir E. Oosse, Northern 
Studies, 1879 ; and P. Brinson, P. C. Hooft , 
1922. 

Hooge, tn. just E. of Ypres In Flanders. 
Its situation caused It to be involved In 
most of tho operations around Ypres In 
tho First World Wap. In Mav 1915 heavy 
Ger. attacks were launched against the E. 
and N.E. fronts of the Ypres Salient, and 
by the 9th the Brit, line had been pushed 
back to Hooge on the E. Later in the 
month the Gera, gassed the place and 
secured a footing in It. During the Ger. 
offensive of April 1 91 A, H. was again the 
scene of much lighting, but the Ger main 
effort was against tho S. portion of Ypres 
more than the E. In the Allied counter- 
offensive the Ger. petitions at H. were 
overrun by tho Brit. (See aim France 
and Flanders, First World War Cam- 
paigns in.) 

Hoogezand, tn. In Holland. 18 m. E.S.E. 
of Groningen. Up to 1650 the dist. in 
which tlii* tn. Is situated was a waste, but 
by incessant toil it has been transformed 
into fertile fields. Pop. 11,000. 

Hoogly, or Hooghly, see Uroi,i. 

Hoogstraten, Samuel D. van (1627- 
1078), Dutch painter, b. at Dordrecht, 
studied In the school of Rembrandt. He 
became provost of the* mint at Dordrecht, 
|K71. Good examples of his raro works 
being In Amsterdam and Vienna. 

Hook, James Clark (1819-1907), Eng. 
painter, studied at the Royal Academy, 
and in 1816 set out on Ills foreign tour, as 
the Academy had awarded him the 
travelling studentship for his ‘ liizpah 
watching the Dead dons of Saul * (1810). 
S«» far he had mostly chosen romantic or 
historical subjects, like * The Finding the 
Bod v of Harold* (1845). But after his 
return from Italy and Paris, he embarked 
on lilrf splendid series of Kng. sea and land 
scapes, among them being : * A Rest by 
the Wayside* (1854). 'Luff Boy* (1859), 
which Buskin so much admired; and 
* Sea Urchins See A. J. Hook, Life of 
J. G. Ih*>k. 11. A., 1932. 

Hook, Theodore Edward (1788-1841), 
Eng. dramatist. Journalist and novelist, 
5. In Londou, son of James H. f a music- 
hall composer and composer of The (aks 
of Richmond Hill. Educated at Harrow; 
but his father, having discovered his son's 
precocious gifts as an author and com- 
poser, took him away from school so that 
he could practise them at homo. This 
occupation was Interrupted for a term or 
two at Oxford, but univ. discipline proved 
uncongenial and H. returned to London 
to embark on a scries of practical Jokes, 
which are described in his autobio- 
graphical novel, Gilbert Gurnry (1836), a 
novel which brought him faimo and for- 
tune. These pranks to-day seem remark- 
able only for their fatuity and they in- 
variable Involved the vlctlmi In physical 
suffering or pecuniary loss ; but they de- 
lighted his contemporaries, and the Regent 
was so charmed with 11., that he obtained 
for him the post of acoountantigoneral and 
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treasurer at Mauritius at a salary of 
43.000. This windfall was H.'s ruin. 
After five years of brilliant social sue- 
0688 ;, he was accused of peculation and 
sent homo undor Arrest. The attornov- 
generul, however, ruled that there woro 
no ground* for criminal proceedings and 
H. was released. He found employment 
In starting and editing a high Tory weeky 
paper. John Bull , In which disgraceful 
attacks, written bv himself, were made on 
Queen Caroline and her whig adherents. 
When his identity became known the 
Whigs were not slow to take vengeance : 
for, though tho peculation In Mauritius 
was the work of a subordinate, H. was 
found bv a board of enquiry debtor to the 
Crown for €1*2,000 through gross neglect 
of duty and ho was Imprisoned for debt 
from 1822 till 1*25. In the lost sixteen 
years of his life, besides journalistic 
writing, he pul). 38 novels. These at- 
tained a popularity second only to Scott’s : 
now, unread and well-nigh unreadable, 
they are of Interest only to the literary 
historian for their considerable influence 
on the early work of Dickens. Wrote 
The Soldier'* lietum (a comic opera, 1805), 
Catch Him trho Can (also an opera, 1806), 
Savings and Doings (3 series, 182fl-2'J), 
Maxtrell (1830), Jack Brag (1830). He 
was editor of The New Monthly Magazine 
from 1830 until his dcubu and had the 
honour of being satirised bv Disraeli and 
Thackeray. Though making a large in- 
come he was always in difficulties and, 
after a long struggle with broken health 
and spirits, he died at Fulham. My the 
tostiinonv of all who knew him, from 
Coleridge to Barham, tho charm of his 
conversation was Irresistible and unfailing, 
and his powers of memory and improvisa- 
tion phenomenal See R. LI. Barham. 
The Life and Remains of Theodore Hook , 
1819; M. F. Brightttold, Theodore Hook 
and his Novels* 19*28, and A. Ropplier, The 
Laugh that Failed , 1 11.10. 

Hookah (from Arabic huqqa) or Nar- 

f tleh, water tobacco-pipe popular In India, 
‘ersla, Turkey, and other countries of 
the E. The tobacco bowl Is connected 
by a wooden tube with a water vessel so 
that the smoke is cooled in tho liquid be- 
fore passing through a flexible tubo up 
to the smoker’s mouth. 

Hooke, Robert (1635-1703), Eng. physi- 
cist, b. al Freshwater, in the Isle of wight, 
was a pupil of Dr. Busby at Westminster ; 
and at Christ Church. Oxford, worked In 
tho laboratory of Robert Boyle. In IbGI 
he taught geometry at Gresham Collogo, 
and In 167 7 .after being surveyor to tho City 
of London, became secretary to tho Royal 
Society. From a paper read before the 
Royal Society in 1 681 it is evident that 11. 
had brought the theory of tho telograph 
to a much more advanced stage than the 
Frenchman, Guillaume Amontons (q.r.), 
and nearly twenty years sooner. Yot al- 
though the motliod of accomplishing tele- 
graphic communication was clearly ex- 
plained by H. and its practicality demon- 
strated by Amontons, it continued to be 
regarded as of no practical valuo and was 
only applied to useful purposes a century 
later. Tho rango of nis invention was 
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phenomenal. Among his contrivances 
were a double-barrelled air-pump, tho 
spirit-level, areometer, marine barometer, 
tho balance-spring of watches, the anchor- 
escapement of clocks, and a sea-gauge. 
II o was ono of the earliest workers with 
tho microscope ; his Micrographia (1667) 
contained the first description of plant 
cells, as well os many other accounts of 
microscopical anatomy. H.’s Law in 
physics is named after him. His regret- 
table quarrel with Newton arose out of 
the fact that he believed, rightlv it seems, 
that ho had already discovered certain of 
Ids rival’s principles, especially as to 
gra\ltv and tho laws which rule celestial 
motions. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911), 
Eng botanist ; 6. at Halesworth, Suffolk ; 
son of Prof. Sir W. J. Hooker : took his 
M D. degree at Glasgow (18.19), and as 
assistant -Hurgoon accompanied Sir James 
Bins to the Antarctic in the Erebus. His 
foreign tours were oil fruitful in scientific 
and especially botanical discoveries, which 
were fully described in his Flora Antarctica 
(1841 17), Flora of British (ndui (1 874\ 
etc. In 1 865 he succeeded his father, also 
an eminent botanist, as director of Kew 
Gardens. A friend of Darwin, he cham- 
pioned his theories in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Brit. Association, 1868. Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, 1872-77. 
Other pubs, were a Himalayan Journal 
(18 il) and Genera PlanUtrum (1862-83). 
Awarded O.M. in 1907. See monographs 
by L. Huxley, 1918, and F. Bower, 1919. 

Hooker, Richard (1554-1600), Eng. 
theologian, was, through tho patronage of 
two bishops, able to take his M.A. degree 
at Corpus Christ!, Oxford, in 1577. For 
some time ho was tutor to George Cran- 
rner, grand-nephew of tho archbishop, and 
Edwin Sandys, son of tho bishop of Lon- 
don, and later became master of the 
Temple, whouco his more popular rival. 
Trevors, tho Puritan, was eventually ex- 
pelled. The eight books of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity were composed within 
the quiet of a country vicarage. Five 
hooks only were pub. in ids lifetime, and 
considerable mystery attended the pub. 
of the last three during tho half century 
following liD death. The standard od., 
is that of Keble (1836), to which the in- 
imitable life by I. Walton (1666) is fitly 
appended. In spite of Its quaint ana 
•amicwhiit archaic flavour, Il.’s work, by 
reason of its stateliness and charm. Its 
lucidity, even where tho thought is most 
profound, and its noble expression of a 
lofty Intellect and unswerving religious 
enthusiasm, Is justly deemed the fountain- 
head of modern literature In proso. His 
theory, which he gradually nnfohla from 
book to hook. Is ba-cd flrst on tho unity 
aihI omnipotence of law, * whose seat Is 
the bosom of God,* and secondly on the 
supremacy of calm and temperate reason, 
to which all things, even divine revelation, 
arc finally referred. See V. Stanley, 
Richard Uooker* 1907, and L. S. Thornton, 
R Hooker , a Stun^u of his Theology , 
1921. 

Hooker, Thomas (c. 1586-1647), Amor, 
divine, 6. in Martleld, Leicestershire, Eng* 
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land. Preached In London and Chelms- 
ford (1629) ; at the latter tn. Land, bishop 
af London, dismissed him for nonoon- 
iorniltv lie went to Holland <1610) and 
in Ifo.H emigrated with John Cotton and 
Samuel Stone to Boston, U.i->.A. , ap- 
pointed pastor at Newtown (now Cam* 
bridge, Massachusetts) ; and in 1636 he 
founded Hartford, whl<h ho named after 
the bp. of his assistant, Samuel Stone. 
Some of his works include A Surrey <rf 
the Sum tff Church Discipline (16 i*>. The 
Soul's Im plantation (1637), The Applica- 
tion of Redemption (16 »fl) Ste life in G 
Mather, Magnolia Chnsti Cimmcana, 
1762 : and M. Tyler, imenoan Literature , 
vol l. 1878 

Hooker, Sir William Jackson (178 W 
1866), Eng botanist, pub his Tour in 
Iceland (1811). It was wntten from 
memory, as all his notes and drawings 
were accidentally burned on his war home. 
Other of his scientific works were British 
Jungermann or (1 hi (>), Musaolngw'a BnUtn- 
mca (1818), in which I)r. Taylor oollahor 
feted, and Flora Swticn (1821) Prom 
1820 he held the ebair of botnnj in (Das- 
sow l T niv , and from 1 841 till hds death was 
director of Kew Gardens He collet ted 
an invaluable herbarium, and ed three 
botamoal jours besides mimernns treatises 
on botum see life by his srm. Sir J D 
Hooker, 1903. 

Hooker, Mount, peak of the Rocky Mts.. 
between Bnt. Columbia and Alberta, 
Canada, <*.E of Mt. Hvowru about 32“ 27 
N. Its altitude is computed at 10,30(1 ft. 

Hook of Holland (Hoek van Holland), 
▼II. at the mouth of the Nieuwe Waterweg 
on a small peninsula in 8. Holland. It Is 
an Important port for passengers and 
mall steamers from England. 

Hookworm, parasitic worm fonnd In 
warm climates, especially in Egypt, Cey- 
lon, India and the W. Indies. It often 
lodges In the bare feet or in cracks in skin 
In human being*, producing 1 ground 
itch ’ ; thence, it enters the bloml- 
strtSam, reaching the heart and longs, and 
Anally the Intestines, where its eggs ore 
produced and discharged to begin anew 
the life sequence. Thi* painful disease is 
called ankylostomiasis, uncinariasis (q.v,\, 
or 4 miner's anaemia.’ 

Haole, John (1727-1803), Eng. poet and 
translator, h. in London. Wwa friend of 
Hr. Johnson, and for fortv years was a 
clerk In the E. India House. He is 
•chiefly remembered as tbo translator of 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered , Ariosto's 
Orlando Funottn, and other It. poems ; he 
also wrote sev tragedies. 

Hoopa, set Hitpa. 

Hoopor, John (c. 1495-1533), Eng. 
(divine, h in Somerset, He wa* educated 
at Oxford, but on leaving the unJv., 
and entered the Benedictine monastery at 
'Gloucester, where be was ordained. He 
became an ardent reformer, and after a 
dispute with (iardlner bad to flee from 
England In 1 5 JfF to avoid persecution. On 
Ids return he was made bishop at (Donee*- 
tar In 153ft. suffering imprisomm nt for 
gome week-* In 1.332 be received tbo 
IMt#pfIo of Worcester $n eommendnm, but 
ki 1653 he was deprived of tds office by 


Queen Mary, and burnt for henesy at 
Gloucester. See 8 Carr (ed.), 3 * nUnge of 
John Hooper, 1843-52. 

Hooping Cough, see Wrroorrvo Conan. 

Hoopoe, bird celebrated in literature, 
and conspicuous by ft* plumage and Its 
ittiffo erectile crest. The common H. 
({'pupa epops) Is about the else of a 
thrush, with a long, pointed and slightly 
arched hill. Its head and ne< k are of a 
golden huff, the former being adorned bv 
the crest w hu b begins to l w from the fore- 
head nnd oon-ists of brond feathers, gradu- 
ally increasing m length, tipped with 
blttck, and having a siibttrininal bar of 
\ olio wish -white The uppei part of the 
hack tv of & vinous gi ex nnd the flight- 
feat hers and tail are blac k broadly barred 
vuth white. This hud visits Britain 
during the spring and autumn migration, 
but seldom breed* in anv part of the is. 
Besides the U epops, there are U . indtta, 
which frequents India and Oevlon , U 
lungirostrih, common in the Indo-Chinese 
countries, U. africuna, which inhabits 8. 
A hu a, and 17. nuirginata , found m 
Mad cgtvscar. 

Hoorn, tn. and seaport, Holland, prov 
N Holland, W coast Zuider Zee, 25 1 in. 
N N E of Amsterdam It is a pictur- 
esque tn with most interesting old build- 
ings. There aro noted choose and cattle 
mrktH., besides shipbuilding and saw- 
nnlling yards Y\ilUm sctiouten, who 
doubled Oupc Horn and named it after his 
bp wo* h, here Pop. ] 1,000. 

Hoosiok Falls, vil of Rensselaer oo.. 
New Vork, U s A., 24 m NIC. of Troy. 
It rnanufs. paper making, reaping and 
mowing machines, woollen and cotton 
goods, and flour. Pop. ’r(M)0. 

* Hooswr State, 1 see Ivdiina. 

Hoove, Woven, or Tympanites, common 
derangement In ruminants due to the 
accumulation of gases In the rumen or 
first stomach. Is must frequent when 
animals are allowed to rat immoderately 
of clover, before turning for the first 
time into luxuriant pasture, they should 
be well fed on dry stuffs. Too much wet 
grass or trusted turnips or too many 
potatotes cure other causes. The usual 
treatment is one winegtossful nf turpentine 
in one pint of raw linseed oil. Failing 
this, the stomach is pum tured with a tro- 
car and cannula, or even a pocket knife, 
to liberate the gas Htoppagos due to 
foreign bodies, or to rupture or stricture, 
also uiuho H., and are very rarely cured, 
fern all doses of chloride of lime sometiinoB 
give relief. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, thirty 'first 
PiQHldent of the U.S.A ,6. at West Branch, 
Iowa, 1871. Descended from Andrew EL, 
who was b. at Ellerstadt in the Palatinate 
and emigrated to the U.SJfc. in 1788, sett* 
ling in Pennsylvania. Hr* own father, 
Jesse Clark II.. was the viL blacksmith of 
W. Branch. On both sides of his family 
be is of Quaker ancestry, And himself be- 
longs to that faith. In 1396 be entered 
upon his career &s mining engineer, be- 
came famous in bis profession, and made a 
competence At the outbreak of the 
First World War he was in London, In 
furtherance of the Panama Exposition, 
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and wan appointed chairman of the Oom 
mlttee for Relief In Belgium When the 
USA declared war on Germany, Presi- 
dent Wilwn summoned 11 home to be 
come the food administrator As such 
H hod none of the dictatorial powers with 
which similar officials were clothed In 
Eng land and Germany What he had to 
do was mainly by persuasion to Induce 
people to roa e meat. Hour and sugar 
principally so that the U2S A might send 
these tilings to the Allies President 
Wilson later nude him a member of the 
War Council, and as such he took part at 



Paris In the negotiation of the Voisaillc*. 
Treaty Also aft ei the armistice, he was 
entrusted with tin foimidable task of 
dlrec ting l fit Vmoi Relief VclinmM ration 
whose fmu tion it whm to huppl\ to id and 
clothing to innm of tlie uccdv compiles 
of Europe In 1320 Harding appointed 
H to his t almiet making linn sccioturv 
of c online ice U> held the bAin*> pent 
under President Coolidgt The lUiub 
[leans nominated him for Punidcnt m 
1928, and tht Dunoe i its uonmuted Go\ 
ernor Aifrtd Smith who was tint onb a 
* wet * In Ills attitude on the pi ?hil)itton 
laws, but a’flo a bom ( at ho lie The 

Protestant dry dements weie there 
fore, bittorb opposed to him H was 
elected by au almort unprecedented 
majority of the electoral votes receiving 
444 to Smith s H7 Immense hopes wcie 
reposed In him But soon the clouds 
began to gather In the Sc natc , Rudic ill 
Republicans imitcd with the IHmociuts m 
Attacking his policies The faimeis wtie 
disaffected on dfcount of the le>w pmoa 
their products were fetching 1 he Ho 
publican part wans in Congress passed a 
new tariff Bill which was the highest on 
record, and against which many ecouotn 
1st*, Republican papers, and even inauu 
facturors protested Nc\ ertheless, H 
signed the Bill Then came the Htock 
Exchange trash of the autumn of 1029, 
followed by universal depression in 


business and nation-wide unemployment. 
To all these troubles was added acute suf- 
fering in the farming states In 193A r 
caused by drought In the Congressional 
elec lions of 1 9 39 H ’« party suffered 
enormous reverses New 'V orfc state re- 
ek r ted the Democrat 1 Van kiln Roose- 
velt as governor by the laigest majority 
in the hist of the commonwealth The 
Republican majorities In both houses of 
Congress were wiped out 3 he sevenfcy- 
Ur^l congress ended its existence in bitter 
fighting with the President It passed 
over II *8 veto, a law giving early payment 
of bonuses to sohlurs of the Kirst World 
War It wrangled with him over mea- 
sui s for teiu f for the larmtis and the unr 
emploved The popularity of the Pmdr 
deni which in the autumn of 19js wee at 
its /enilh now seemed at the opposite 
end of the scale But in June 1931, by 
one statesmanlike stroke he temporarily 
iec ouped Ins fortunes II proposed that 
all war debt and reparation payments be 
Mispe nded for ono year dating from July l, 
1 i I But in 1932 he was heavily de- 
foal ed in the presidential election by 
I raiiklm I) Roosevelt and his term of 
otlue ended in 1913 In 1946 he was ap 
jolntcl chairman of the U8 Gov's 
I amine I meigtney Committee Pub 
Mentions J hi C h iHenye fn Liberty <1934) 
tmnean Hoad (1938), Americas Ftrn 
Crusade (1912), and i he Ha sis ot Lasting 
!** t r (194 )) See monograph b\ \V Irvin* 
192 ) and f Haunll 1 he strange Comer 
of Mr Hooter under tv o I ’hut* 1911 

Hope, Queen's Hope, or Estyn, par. and 
vi] on It Alyn, flnrtshirc, Wales, 7 m. 
NN1 of W rexkaro Pop 3000 

Hope, Anthony, Hawkins, Si* 

Am hunt IlOPl- 

Hope Thomas II 1770-1831) Eng, 
nowlnt and antiquarian b in London. 
4 great lovtr of architecture paintings* 
an 1 nUitnea, be foimed « hnc collection of 
works of art, and in 130' nub a work on 
// v/'+hold / urn dure which produced a 
mnrWt d unpro? eim nt in public taste He 
qh write ( out time of the Amunts (1800), 
1/ bra Costumes (1812) I mistcunus (a 
no cl 1819), and an IJtsUirual heem on 
ir 1 iterfure (IS* ») 

Hope Diamond, besutiful 44-carat atone 
of h r ire sapphire c 1 >ur w hu h for long 
w is Hupposoa to bring misfortune to Its 
owikim Its hist began about 100 yean 
ag when it wan tcpiUd to have been 
-t >1 n from a Burmese temple, when it 
1 iii tumtd the i\t >t an idol. It was 
m>I i to Louis XT\ an 1 I oms XVI iesaid 
t l i vc given the diamond to Queen Marie 
\nt ilnette Later th haurtnud turned up 
In \in«terd»m, when it was bought by a 
member of the Hoi t unilj to which the 
duke of Newcastle l longed, and so be- 
me known as the H D It was after- 
wai U sold to ft N « \ork Jowelkr and 
after passing through the hands of aev. 
pc m le was bought m Paris fn 1911 by 
l \ vard Beale Me Leon tor fc(>G,Q0O. 
Shortly after the lurchase his son wag 
ki led, and wlieu Mrs McLean died in 
1947, the Russian * ov opened negotia- 
tions for the pun base of the diamond. 

Hopei, formally ChEi, ChihM, or FeekiU, 
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prov. of Chfna, In the extreme N.E. bor- 
daring on Mongolia on the N., Manchuria 
and the gulf of Peehill on the E. Area 
about 60,000 sq. m. The greater part of 
the prov. la a fcitile alluvial plain, watered 
by the rlva. I 'of ho Uunho Lwanho, 
Hutoho, and Shangho, and traversed by 
the Imperial Canal. Millet, maize, wheat 
cotton, sugar. indigo, tobacco, and fruit 
are grown. It has innn\ tanning factor- 
ies. The climate Is rnodernte, but much 
damage Is occasionally caused hv floods 
In the plains and bv violent dust storms. 
There was a severe tatnine in the prov in 
1842. and it suffered eonsiderablv during 
the Talplng revolt. Paotingfu is the seat 
of administration. Tientsin and Chin- 
wangtao are trentv ports. There Is fair 
railway communication In 191 4 the part 
of the prov. Nvond the Great Wall was 
transferred to Inner Mongolia, and Peking 
and the countrv round formed Into o 
separate dlst. Pop. (Including many Mus- 
lims) 28,529 000 ; area, ’ll, 1 40 sq. m The 
gulf of Peehill Is an extension of Mie Yel- 
low Sea, lying between Korea and the 
prov. of Shantung, and receiving the 
waters of the P«*Iho. 

Hope Islands, cluster in Van Diemen's 
Gulf. N. Territory. Australia. 

Hopetoun, Earl of, see Linlithoow, 
Marquis of. 

Hopetoun, John Hope, fourth Earl of 
(1765—18231, Brit, general, b. in Linlith- 
gowshire, served with distinction In the W. 
Indies Holland, Egj pt, and Spain. Also 
saw service In the \\ alchcren expedition, 
and In the Penslnsnlar campaign, where 
he was wounded and taken prisoner. 

Hopetown, dlv. of Cape Prov., S. Africa. 
The tn. of this name near the Orange H is 
70 m. S.S.W. of Kimberley. There are 
diamond fields and ostrich farms In the 
vicinity. The discover? of the Kimherlev 
diamond mines Is traced to the Incident of 
Erasmus Stephanos Jacobs picking up the 
first diamond In the region on his father's 
farm, De Kalk, near Hopetown, in I860. 
Pop. fdlv.) 6000, (tn.) 22 U. 

Hopkins, rlv. of W. Victoria, Australia. 
It rises In the Pyrenees Mts and flows in n 
generally southern direction to the Indian 
Ocean at Warrn&mbool. Onlv about 5 m. 
are navigable. Length, 1 10 in. 

Hopkins. Esek (1718-1802), Amer. 
naval officer, b . In Scituato R.I. : ap 
pointed by Congress, 1775. First Com- 
mander-In-Chief of Amer. now with title 
of admiral. He was dismissed for allow- 
ing the nia*Qou to escape, 

Hopkins. Sir Frederick Gowland (1801- 
1947), became prof, of biochemistry (1914) 
in the univ. of Cambridge, and Sir Wm. 
Dunn prof (1921). For b Is brilliant work 
in biochemistry he has received sev. 
awards, including part of the Nohel prize 
for medicine in 1929. In 1892, H. de- 
vised a reliable and comparatively simple 
method, still in general use, for the 
estimation of uric acid in nrlne. H. had 
not been long at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge (which made hfm a supervisor of Its 
medical students), when be made In 1901 
the first of his great discoveries : In col- 
laboration with S. W. Cole he Isolated and 
Identified the amino-acid tryptophane. 


In 1902 a univ. readership In Chein. 
Physiology was created for him ; and he 
only gave up his posts at Emmanuel Col- 
lege In 1910 when Trinity College elected 
him to a praelcctorshlp In Physiological 
Chem. with a fellowship. In 1914 a 
professorship of Biochemistry was created 
for him, to terminate with his tenure of 
office : in 1 92 1 he beoamo the tirRt Sir Wm. 
Dunn Prof, of Biochemistry. The results 
obtained by II.. working first with Fletcher 
(1905-00) and later with Dixon (1921), 
rovolut ionised the conception of the source 
of muscular energy and oxidation of tis- 
sues. The earlier work, showing the 
formation of In otic arid during muscular 
contraction in the absence of oxygen, and 
the presence of more traces of this product 
In the resting muscle and during contrac- 
tion m the presence of oxygen, led to the 
abandonment of the theory of storage of 
intramolecular oxygen. Later. H and 
Dixon Isolated glutathione, a constituent 
of plant and animal tissues, and showed 
that other cell products reduced this sub- 
stance Immediately It was oxidised. 
Glutathione was therefore regarded as the 
centre of autoxldatlon In the cell. n. was 
the first tn show that life could not be 
maintained on protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate alone, but that * accessory food 
factors were essential. He thus Initiated 
the research on vitamins anil helped to 
show their Importance in hone formation. 
(See Vitamins.) In addition to these 
important contributions to physiology 
and dietetics, H. discovered and Investi- 
gated the hinlosical rfile of many other 
compounds Including pterins, a chemical 
group Identified with the pigments of 
butterfly wings, of Importance In bio- 
chemistry. Ho received the Koyal Medal 
of the Royal Society in 1918 and the 
Society’s Copley Medal In 1926. In 1931 
he was elected President of the Rovul 
Society In 1933 he was President of the 
Brit. Association. Awarded the Baly 
Medal of the Roval College of Physicians 
In 1915 and in 1921 was Vice President 
of the Chem. Society. In 1928 be was 
given the Society of Apothecaries Medal 
and in 1931 was awarded the Albert Modal 
of the aneletv of \rts. O.M, 1935. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley, (1844-1889), 
Eng. poet and one of the most original of 
the poets of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Went to Balllol College, 
Oxford, bin tutor being Walter Pater, and 
entered into the Rom. Catholic Church, 
but, on the advice of Cardinal Newman, 
he finished Ins studies at Oxford. In 1866 
ho Joined the Society of Jesus and eleven 
years later was ordained priest. Before 
entering on his religious vocation II. 
decided to eschew poetry, hut after 
seven years, at a hint from a superior, he 
resumed his muse by writing a com- 
memorative poem on the Franciscan nuns 
lost In the wreck of the Deutschland — the 
poem being rejected by the Month (1876). 
If the poem was considered * advanood ' 
forty years later, it Is small wonder that It 
was rejected. His poot friend*, Bridges 
and Patmore, felt some estrangement from 
bin style : but despite the doubts of his 
friends, he clung to his alliterative metres 
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and his artificial compounds— the 1 lovely- Roosevelt. In 1938 the President ap- 
asunder starlight.’ and the 4 silk -sack pointed him Secretary of Commerce and 
clouds/ The backgiound to most of his when in 1940, ill health compelled his 
poems was his missionary life spent In sev retirement from the post, 11 bad won a 
cities and tus in England. Vet he wus wide measure of confidence among 
more concerned with being a preacher business men. By the time of the Demo* 
than a poet, and his letters show how much emtio Convention of 1940 fcf had suffi- 
hls poetry was an overcoming of fatigue, uently recoveied to work at the White 
His last poems belong to the few remaining House, becoming % resilient there and a 
years of his short life, when he taught Uk. member of the Roosevelt household, 
and Lat. in Dublin utter Ids election as a Latei, as viitual secretary to the inner 
Fellow of the Royal Unlv. in 1884. But \\ui Cabinet. U. becaino personal assistant 
his health was then declining and Ills to the President and his closest confidant, 
imperfect sympathy with Irish politics i n Jan 1941, Roosevelt sent him to 
added to his unhappiness. He was nearly London as his personal emissary and 
thirty years dead be'ore his poetry was inter to Stalin in Moscow. In the same 
pub. In 1918 the single vol. that ton- \e,tr tho president made him head of 
tains It wfto brought out by his Oxford \ clH i Lease Administration. When tho 
friend, Robert Bridges. But the first oil r b A entered the war, 11 was appointed 
of under one thousand copies took twelve adviser on strategy and war supplies 
years to sell and whether ho will ever bo hihI, goon aftei wards, chairman of the 

widely read is much to be iiuestloued, Munit’ons Assignment Board Member 

though fame has not failed him and he Is a of the 1 'untie War Council, 1942. After 
poet who should eventually receive Ills due Roosevelt’s death, H. again weot to Mou- 
ploec In the hienrehy of England’s major (0 w as President Truman’s envoy and 
poets The poetry of II. In motncal tornj wo* instrumental in the partial solution of 
ami imagery , shows the influence of Keats the ditlh ultv on the veto wine b had arisen 
’ibis is evident in the beautiful poem A »«t Urn --an Francisco Conhiom^ (« v ). 
Visum of the Mermaids (1S(>2). More [he strain of the Moscow Journey, how- 
mature, but not more inspired than this ovtFi OT1 his health prevented him from 
remarkable effort of his youth, are Ad attending the meeting of tho representa- 
Manam. Iri tho stvle f Swinburne* tlvts of the three major allies in Berlin In 

[Vinter with the Gulf stream , Line /or a j,,^, j U 4 , t ami from Nov. he was a 

Picture of St Dorothea . M arynret Lhth- put lent in the New York Memorial Hos- 
eroe . IVind Lcroer Heaven-Haven . Pied pitai, dving on Jan. 29, 1940. fils was 
IJeauty , I hare desired to go, b elur Hamial trulv a rcmerkablo career. From an 
and thi Habit of Perfcctum — the laM. <ux earn est and single-minded social reformer 
being among his host poems. Hw uumo ho Ins a mo oue of the leading ad minis - 
figures in every study of contemporary tmtorsof tho New Deal {q.v jand a ti listed 
verse as that of a major poot, hut nonotlu eruHHury on diplomatic missions of the 
less a poet’s poet An excellent analysis highest importance. Despite ill health ho 
ot his poetrv Is to be fouud in the chufdt r H ( « tptnd In the early stage* of the war, 
4 Tho Craftsman ' in O. F Lahey, Gerard the most onerous respousibilltos, Instilling 
Manley Hopkins, 1930. See also U. a confidence in tho goodwill and power of 
Bridges (ed ), Poems of Gerard Manley Hop- his country which wiw a souice ot Im- 
fcin* (with introduction by C Williams), rnense inspiration to its allies In Sept. 
1930, Eleanor Buggies, Gerard Manley i«n > ho received the Amer Distinguished 
Hopkins, |U47 .and W A M. Peters , Gernri s 0 ivieo Medal, tho citutfon speaking of 
Manley Hopkins a critical hssay tonards the exceptional ability ho had shewn In 
the Understand* ny of hi * Poetry l'UH. • u elding our allies to tho common purpose 

Hopkins, Harry Lloyd (1890-1946) of v i< tory over agression.' See R. Sher- 
Amer, social reformer politician arid nd wood (ed.) f The White House Papers of 
minlstrator, b. at Sioux Pity, Iowa, U B.A , Harry L . Hopkins (vol. i ), 1948. 
of comparativelv humble parentage. Edu- Hopkins, John id. H70), Eng. hymn 
cated at Oriiiell College, Iowa While wiit«r, was part translator with Thomas 
still at oollege ho decided on a social sir- stnnhold of tho famous metrical version 
vice career and. In 191 4, was put at the of tin* Psalms. Oi the i ompieto ed. which 
head of the New \oik City Board of tppcirod in l r >b2 sixty psalms bore the 
Child Welfare. Defective eyesight pro- nn mo of II , and fort \ that of Sternbold. 
eluded military service m the 1914-18 r also contributed some commendatory 
war and he joined tho Rod Cross, leaving rs H to Fovo’s Acts ami Monuments , and 
it In 1922 to become assistant director of often credited with tho authorship of the 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health old Hundredth.’ Ho was rector of 
Association. In which cape, ity he at- (iu it W'aldingfield Suffolk (1561-70). 
traoted the notieo of Franklin Roosevelt Hopkins, Johns il79 r i-lS73), Amer. 
then Oovornor of New York State House- philanthropist b. in Anno Arundel oo., 
volt made lilm acting director of the Now Mm v laud. His Quakoi parents educated 
York State Temporary Emergency Rolief him for a fanner, but at the age of soven- 
Admin l *tratton and, after his election as tuu ho went to Baltunoio and became a 
President, Federal Relief Administrator, grocer, eventually loundmg the bouse of 
In which capat ity H. spent 19 in. in rollev* Hopkins & Brothers, and amassing a largo 
ing unemployment, especially by building toitune. This he devoted to various 
public works on a nation-wfdo scale It philanthropic puriHi-es , he presented 
was during these years at Washington Baltimore with a public park, founded the 
that U., who 4x1 c4o ? e touch with the Johns Hopkins Unlv., and gave money to- 
Whlte House, became the close friend of wards a free hospital. 
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Hopkins, Mark (1802-87), Am*. educa- 
tionist, b. at Stock bridge, Massachusetts. 
Ho was appointed prof, of moral philo- 
sophy at William College in 1830, becom- 
ing president of the college In 183-0. His 
pubs, include ; Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity <1846), Lectures on Moral 
Science (1802), Outline Study of Man 
(1873). 7 cachings and Counsels (1884). 
See life by F. Carter, 1802 : and the 
anonymous ed. of Early Letters of Murk 
Hopkins, IS JO. 

Hopkins, Samuel (1721-1803), Amer. 
theologian, 6. at Water bury, Connecticut. 
He studied under Jonathan Edwards, and 
in 1/43 was ordained at Housatome. now 
Great BarriugUm. Mass., whore he con- 
tinued until 1 760 when he became minister 
of Newport, Rhode 1. He was nn oppo- 
nent of slavery, and in 1776 pub. lhalo owe 
sharing it to be the I>nty and Interest of the 
American States to Emancipate all their 
African Slaves. His System of Doctrine s 
contained in Dimne lie edition, Explained 
and De feruled (1703), sets forth ills theo- 
logical opinions, winch differ from ortho- 
dox Calvinism iu their opposition to the 
doctrines of origins! sin and of the Atone- 
ment. The pub. of his views was the 
cause of the famous ' Hopkinsian con- 
troversy.' U, fb Hie central flgure in Mi's. 
Stowe's novel. The Minister's Wooing, 
(1859). See life by H. NNtnt, W. Walker, 
Ten JVeir England Txaders, 1901 : and I). 
Dexter, Biographical Sketches of rale Col- 
lege, 1907. 

Hopkins. William (1793-1666), mathe- 
matician and geologist, b. at Kingston m 
Derbyshire. He entered Peter ho use, 
Cambridge, in 1<*22, and became seventh 
wrangler in 1827. He settled at Cam- 
bridge as a tutor, and was ho successful in 
his work that he was called ‘ the senior 
wrangler maker * ; indeed, in 1849 be had 
nearly 200 wranglers among his pupils, 
amongst whom may be mentioned such 
distinguished men as Tod hunter, Tait, 
F&woett, Stokes, and* Clerk-Maxwell. 
About 1833 ho hegnu to study geology, 
and in 1650 received the Wollaston medal 
for his researches in the application oi 
mathematics to physics and geology. In 
1851 he was elected President of the 
Geological Society, and in 1 *.’>3 became 
President of the Brit. Association. His 
pubs, include Elements of I rigonometry 
(1833), and Theoretical In Mitigations on 
Motion of (floaters (1842). 

Hopkinson, Francis (1737-91), Amer. 
author, h. m Philadelphia, PSA. He 
was educated at the univ. cf Philadelphia, 
and then studied law. In 1776 he wa« 
elected representative of New Jersey in 
the Amer. Congress, and was a signor of 
the Declaration of Independence. He 
was appointed Judge of the Admiralty in 
Pennsylvania (1779), and Judge of tbe 
Diet. Court of the United States. If. was 
a versatile writer and was very popular 
during the revolution, when he wrote bis 
famous ballad Bailie of the Kegs. His 
Writings include : The Treaty (1761), An 
Bfoming Hymn, Science (1762) A Camp 
JMad, The Typographical Mode of Con • 
fading a Quarrel, The Prdtat Story (1774). 
The Prophecy (1776), ^Ths Political 


Catechism (1777), Essay on Whitewash- 
ing and Modern Learning (1784). See G. 
E. Boatings, Life and Works of Francis 
Hapktnson, 1926. 

Hopkinson, John (1849-98), Eng. elec- 
trlctau, 6. at Manchester and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whore he 
maduatod as senior wrangler. He them 
took up electrical engineering, and made 
many Important investigations ; in 1899 
being awarded a royal rnedal tor researches 
in electricity and magnet few. lie was 
prof, of electrical engineering at King's 
College, London, at the time ot his death. 
Qe pub. : Dynamic Electricity and 
Original Papers on Dynamo Machinery 
and Allied tiuh tects (1893), and other 
papers on similar themes. He was killed 
with a son and two daughters ascending 
the Dent de Veistvi in the Alps. 

Hopkinson, Joseph (1770- 18 42), son of 
Francis LI., b. at i'lnladolphia and edu- 
cated at the univ. tliore. He studied law 
and practised at Easton and Philadelphia. 
14. was a member of the national House of 
Kepreseutatn es from 1 81. >-19, and judge 
ot tbe I)ist. Court of the U.S.A. in 1828 ; 
he was al*»o vice-president of Ihu Amor. 
Philosophical .Society and president of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Kino Arts. Ho 
puli some of his addresses which he 
delivered beloro various societies, but ho 
will be chiefly renminbi rod for his Ming, 
Unit, Columbia (179*D. Su life by Fran- 
cis NN hm ton. it. Griswold Ports and Piietry 
of .inanta, 1812 ; and It. A. XonkJe, 
Joseph Hopkinson, 19.31. 

Hopkinsville, city of Kentucky, U.H.A., 
co scat of ChilM’i in eo , 7 1 m. s. of Ilen- 
d< r*on. It is impoitnnt principally for its 
tobacco ; it trade-. uNo m ngric. product 1 , 
live stork, coni, and timber. r I hero uro 
aLo flour mills. The Bethel Womens 
College is situated herew Pop. 11,790. 

Hoppner, John (1758-1810), portrait 
painter, b m Whlteehupel. Loudon. He 
was admitted as a student to the Koval 
Aco deni v in 1773, and in 1782 gained the 
gold medal for an original pointing of u. 
f-cene from King Lour, in 178,» he ex- 
hibited port ru its of the youngest throe 
princesses, Sophia, Amelia, and Mary, and 
in 1789 was appointed portrait pnmrter to 
the Prune of NVales. In 1793 be was 
elected It. H. tunimred some reputa- 
tion in hih own day, ^pisdaliy for his por- 
traits of women and children, ills llgnres 
were grat-i 1 ul ami natural, and his colour- 
ing brill runt and mellow. Some of Jhln 
bent pictures are the group of * Lady Gul- 
ling Smith and Children ' (belonging to 
the duke of N\cllington). the tine portrait 
of * Mrs. La- cellos ’ (the mopeyty of Lord 
llarcwood), both of which we* exhibited 
at the Royal Aeaderaj. ‘The pountesa of 
Oxford * (National Gallery, London' 

* \N Ilham Ihtt 1 and ‘ Lord Granville 1 
(National Portrait Gallery tt See W. 
Mu okay and NV. Roberta, Ltfenemd Paint- 
ings of J. Hoppner, 1909. * 

Hops ( Humvlus tupulus), perennial her- 
baceous plant belonging to that order Can- 
nablnaoece, which has Tong twining atoms 
which climb freely over hedges fend washes. 
Its leaves are stalked and three to five 
lobed and very rough to the touch* the 
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plant being of luxuriant growth and 
abundant foliage. Tho male flowers con- 
sist of a small live parted perianth enclos- 
ing five stamens, and grow In loose ail 
lary panicles The female flowers are in 
strobiles, or cones, and It Is these npc ned 
cones which are sold under tho name of H 
so that female plants are most generally 
planic d a few male cml v being necessary 
to fertilise the fern alt 1 flowers h be H is 
lint mentioned b> Pliny aa be lng a garden 
plant of the Koras who wire In the h&hil 
of eating the young shoots as we eut 
asparagus (Indeed in Belgium the young 
tender tops are even now cut off in spring 
and used as food the plant being toiced 
from Pec to Bcb for that purpoao), and 
as eaily os the eighth and ninth tentniks 
H. gardens ( humitlarui ) wire cultivated in 
France and Oirmanv for the maimf of 
beer, but ap to the sixteenth ( enturv the 
plant seems only to have been grown In a 
fitful manner It was Introduced into 
filnglaiid from rianclcrs in l'jJ'i but did 
not become snllicu nt for the supply of the 
kingdom till the end of tho seventeenth 
century r Iho chief cos c on< m nid with H 
production m I nglnnd arc Kent, Hero 
ford, Suwncx, Woiccstcr Hants and snt 
rey, and of these Kent has always taken 
the lead, and include* about (wo thuds of 
the H ac rctge of the Jirjt Isles indud 
out of 41 ' pars in tin c i out 3 » hnvi 
H plantations rhcM are pw pared in 
Oct and Nov the < nth is plough* d dug 
and manured (hr a iifh soil is lequind) 
and thi plants put in in lows H ft apart 
Later thev art poll d ami dussed, tin 
former hi lng d mi m various wavs ami 
at various time'' *si me owners poll tin u 

S lants the first venr to produce H m the 
rst siaftoii, hut is a mle plunters nurse 
their \ ou rig plants for twthe months as 
they mike virv lifctlt growth th< first 
year When thi toms are lipe t e liave 
bet ome amhei loloun d end Arm, tin v me 
picked and oonvivcd to tlic oast house to 
be drit d . groat < ore is reqniri d to pri v ont 
overheating, l>t which the oshintuil oil 
would be volatilised I he cultivation of 
H w ven pru arums nf» tho plant suffers 
from various pi sts, hot h Inset t and fun 
gold parasites of the former the nd 
spider, Titmrnydnus Uinrtuk . is most de 
structlvo in verv hot summers* and of the 
latter the fuugiis Podmphnra costupm* 
does much mischief to the < ones s 1) 
akllboeW, Hop% PIU See albn 14m w tv» 
Hoquiam, tn , Washington, II S \ , in 
seat of Chf baits co , H in W of Monte 
sum. It Is surrounded bv timber lands 


It has largo lumber and slnngle mil la, also 
plywood and veneer plant* It ships 
lumber, fish, and furs 1 arming and 
dairying ore also canted cm. 1 here are 
shlpyardaandaflnohaihour Pop 10,800 
Horace* Quintus Horatius Flaoeus (6V-8 
a, a,), Rom poet, b at Venusia in Apulia. 
He was of servile descent but hts father 
hod acquired the statiu* of freedman, and 
from hi* profits as auctioneer’^ collector 
hadr been able to purchase a small farm 
at Veousia. One of the moat endearing 
trails in the character of H. is his rover- 
emoe for his father. H.’s father recognised 
the genius of hfe sea and* comparatively 


poor though he was, he contrived to giva 
him the bent education obtainable by m 
Horn youth He therefore declined to send 
the boy to a ptov school, and bad him 
educated iu Home at the sr hoo) of Orbilins*. 
where the sons of knights and senators 
wf*i e trained. 1 hr fatbei himself acted as 
attendant an the bov accompanying him 
to w bool la H ’« time many Rom. 
wraths received their univ training at 
Athi ns, and tlathc r LI n pair* d about the 
age of twenty When Brutus went to 
A tin ns to levy forces against Octavian, 
11 cnbited in his service and was given 
tin rink of military tribune m command 
of a legion He was on the Add at 
Philippi, uid lil* depreciation of his own 
mlIoui must bo regarded as an Imitation 
of Archilochus and Alums, and not aa 
sti ious information (Odes, II vii. 9; 

/ ;>is//ts II n 46- >0) In the land settle- 
nuiiN after the war, H s paternal pro- 
pi rt j at V c nnslft was conflsr ated and be be- 
c an c a sciihe in the nun slot's office at 
Home \ cii ius and \ irgil introduced 
the vnung poet to Mvcmas, who became 
his hit longpation and friend Hucenas, 
n tmu introduced him to Augustus, who 
sue n to the giorv of Homo and the fame 
of f is protfgf, minted bis services to 
i (iu c 1 he idiuls of hi-* m w empire L fom 
Hi s turn 11 birame a court poet, but his 
gtuicis vu8 bt lengthened rather than 
1 1 in i c d hv the guiding influence of his 
I it rf ns In the vear ii bc Maecenas 
l hm nt< d to the poet the ‘sab) tie farm, 
w fin h throughout the remainder of his 
»N ^jtisded his deep seated love of coun- 
ti\ hit and scent rv 1 hough towards the 
< i< sing v eaia of bis life, H whs drawn into 
t it i unost bosom of the court he never 
f( ig t his forimi patron To his fervent 
lo\ r of Man emu* the (seventeenth ode of the 
stenud book and the eleventh ode of the 
ft mill book bear speaking testimony. 
Mfcenus hiinseif, on bis ck ithbed, thus 
ccnitmdtd tile poet to tiie emperor* 
h i at i Ilacei lit inn esto u omor (£>uef. 
i nt but H only (survived his patron a few 
ci lv* Li died suddenly and without 
mul mg a will, ami to Augustus he left tbs 
Liif m control of his affairs H ’« eorffnat 
put was the first hoc k of the Staftraa 
( m ), followed bi a second hook e 30 

n 1 hc«e follow the didactic alma and 

mii i dramatic m. it rag of *.he eaily ^atwm 
if 1 uillms. but thM arc lews per* mal in. 
uttiM k than the work of tho earl) mauler. 

I i like the ffirco invcct ve of Juvenal, the 
sit iu vim m H is tor the uioat past 
km Hi m tone llu* tpodea appear to 

I iu been written between 41 and 11 bo, 

I I > an- baaed on tin works of Archtio- 
tins but are mviih tunes coarse in sentS- 
nu lit and immntnu in axpression. Tliat 
Lpi'itlr* are also duhutic in theme, but 
tin sc n trm ent is mi II >w, and the workman* 
si ip perfect. In trabjid and style the* 

I l^tetica, a metric ii treatme on the art 
of poetrv , is cl one h allied to the second 
book of the Lpirtle* Thta work la soma* 
wtiot desultory in tiratment and caprio- 
tona tn iudgmont , ita standpoint la iin- 
com promisingly mechanical, vet It throws 
valuable light on H. * own poetic methods, 
and the state of literary criticism at Roma* 
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But ?. f s great work was the Odes, These 
do Dot stand high on account of any start* 
ling originality of thought or dppfh of 
feeling, but tn finish and technique they 
are perfect. The finest odes are. perhaps, 
those which deal with Rome's expansion 
and conquests : the love lyrics, although 
charming and graceful, are sometimes In* 
sincere and Insipid, and are much Inferior 
to the flaming lyrics of Catullus. The 

£ bllosophy of H. Is eclectic, but, if he 
iclines to any sect, he is Epicurean and 
carpe diem is his guiding precept. As a 
Rom. poet he is generally held to rank 
second ouly to Virgil. 

Editions : E. C. Wickham, 1903*04 ; 
Ode* and Epodes , T. E. Page, 1895 ; J. 
Gow, 1900; Satires, A. Palmer, 1896 
and J. Gow, 1901-09; Epistles, A. S. 
Wilkins, 1892. Translations ; J. Con- 
tagion, 1863-70 • W. S. Morris, 1912 : H. 
Macnaghten. 1926 ; U. E. Butler, 1929 . 
and A. S3. Way, 1936 ; and E. Marsh, 1911 
Btohiks : W. Y. Sellar, Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets, 1899 , J. F. D'Alton, 
Horace and his Age, 1917 ; A. Y. Campbell, 
Horace, a new Interpretation, 1924 ; T. R 
Glover, Horace, 1932 ; T. Zielinski, 
Horace et la sonM romaine, 1938 ; L P 
Wilkinson, Horace and his Lyric Poetry, 
1945 : A. Noyes, Portrait of Horace, 1947 ; 
also Concordance by L Cooper, 1916. 

Horm (Lat. hora, hour). Ok. mythology, 
the personification of the seasons. The* 
are weather-god desse* ; the children of 
Zeus and TliemK whose function, it Is to 
regulate the order of nature, superlutend 
agriculture, etc. They are companions of 
the nymphs and graces, and are repre- 
sented as goddesses of youthful bloom and 
grace, typical of the springtime. Thoy 
are sometimes Indicated as being three in 
number, with parents as above mentioned: 
but under Alexandrian influence they be- 
came the four daughters of HcIIoh and 
Selene. See J. II Krause, Die Musen, 
Qrazxen, Horen und Eymphen, 1871. 

Horapollo, or Horua Apollo, Gk. gram- 
marian who taught at Alexandria and 
Constantinople In the reign of Theodosius. 
Be Is often confounded with the Egy ptian 
Horapollo, who lived In the time of Zeno. 
There is still extant a work by him on 
hieroglyphics. 

Horatii, three Rom. brothers, chosen by 
the king, Tulin** Bostilius, to light against 
the Curiatii (three Alban brothers) in 
order to decide the contest between Alba 
Longa and Homo. Two of the Roms 
quickly fell in the combat, but the sur- 
viving Boratms was victorious and was 
ted hack In t Humph to Rome. 

Horatiua Codes, Publius, descendant of 
the survivor of the three Boratn, who, 
according to tradition, along with Titus 
BemilnJus and Spurins Lartlus, held the 
bridge over the Tiber against Lars For* 
sens. king of Lutium, in 507 b.c. H. sent 
back his two companions when the fight 
waa almost finished and defeuded the 
bridge single- banded, lie then escaped 
by swimming the Tiber, though enfeebled 
by wornids, and was overwhelmed with 
honours by bis compatriots. See T. 
Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Home , * liora- 
tlus/ 1842. 


Hordaland, oo. of Norway, on the 
Atlantic coast, with Buskcruu and Tele- 
mark cos. to the K. Chief tn., Bergen. 
Arm 6.043 sq. tn. Pop. 186,900. 

HOrde, tn. of Westphalia. Germany, in 
gov. of Arnsbcrg. 3 m. S.E. of Dortmund. 
In which it la now incorporated. Pop. 
36,000. 

Hordeolum, see Stye. 

Horder of Ashford, Sir Thomas Jeeves 
Horder, first Baron (5. 1871), Eng. phy- 
sician, son of Alfred H., of W Otshiro. 
Trained for the medical profeHsion at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, of which he be- 
came assistant-physician. Physician-in- 
ordinary to King George VI. Consult- 
ing physician to the Royal Orthopmdic 
Hospital; to the Royal N. Hospital; 
and Honorary Consulting Physician to 
the Ministry of Pensions. Ex -President, 
Harvofan Society of London ; and of tho 
Medical Soi iety of London. Momber 
Executive and Chairman, Advisory Scien- 
tific Committee, Bril. Empire Cancer 
Campaign. President of Fellowship of 
Medicine. Has written on Clinical Path - 
ology in Practice (1907), Cerebro - S pi na l 
freer (1615), and with A. E. Gow Essen- 
tials of Medical iHfionosiM (1928); Health 
and a Day (1937), Health and Social H el - 
/are (194'.), The Philosophy of Jesus (with 
H. Roberts, 1945). He was created a 
baron In 1933 

Horeb (Arabic, Jehel Musa, Mt. of 
Moses), mt. In tho N. part of Arabia, 
traditionally known os the sacred mt. of 
the Lieb. law-giving, on the same ridge as 
Mt. Mnai. Tho monastery of St. Cathe- 
rine lies at its foot. In a ravine, and near by 
is the chapel of St. Elias (Elijah). The 
rock on H. from which water is said to 
have issued at Moses’ blow is pointed out 
by the monks to sighb*c€»rs. 

Horehound (O.E. harhune, Ger. Ann- 
dom, Kr. mam the), siiweies of perennial 
herbs, belonging to tlie family LabtaUc, 
growing about 1 ft. high, with thick stems 
and a short rootstock. Most of the 
species are herbaceous plants occurring 
in Europe, N. Africa, and W . Asia. Com- 
mon or white 11. (Marruhiuin vulgare) is 
found throughout Europe, and occurs In 
Britain on sandy or chalky ground, hut Is 
not at all common. Black H. (Bnllota- 
nigra) a perennial herb. Is also a native of 
Britain, S. of the Forth and Clyde, and 
occurs ulso in Europe aud N. Africa. H. 
lias likewise been naturalised in parts of 
Amenca; it Is used widely as a cough 
medic ine. 

Horgen, tn. of Switzerland on Lake 
Zhnrh in canton of and 10 hi. E.S.E. of 
Zurich ; amidst vineyards, orchards, and 
fine walks. Manufs. cotton, silk, and 
cbems. Pop. 8900. 

Horizon (from Gk. vpifar, dividing or 
bounding), circular line round which the 
earth aud sky seem to meet, itkost clearly 
defined at sea, where it is called the sea ft. 
This is known In astronomy as the sensible 
H., while the name rational H. Is given to 
the circle whose plane passes through the 
centre of the earth. The iiea B. is de- 
pressed by a dip which varies according 
to the height of the observer's eye from the 
water, this being due to the rounduess of 
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the earth. See treatises on Spherical 
Astronomy. 

Horley. par. and residential vll. In Sur- 
rey. England, 5 m. b.b E. of Keigate, and 
situated on the K. Mole. It possesses an 
Early Eng. church (bt. Bartholomew). 
Pop. 6000. 

Hormayr, Joseph. Baron von (1782- 
1848), Ger historian, h. at Innshnlck. In 
181 ^ he wna appointed historiographer of 
Austria, and In 1828 became councillor 
for the foreign dept of Bavaria, holding 
the position of Bavarian minister to Han- 
over In 1882. lie wiote widely, among his 
works bring* lit story of Tyrol (1817), 
General History of Modern Times (1817), 
\ lenna, tts History and Curiosities (1823), 
etc. See life by T. von Htigel, 1881. 

Hormones (Ok. o pM aw, I excite) term 
applied bx E Starling to those Juices pre- 
pared by organs, which pass directlv into 
the blood stream , they uie transported 
to some other parts of the bodv where 
they exert a controlling and regulating 
effect on some vital activity 1 he* are 
often referred to os the ‘ chemical mes 
sengors * of the body The most highly 
complex inter relations appear to exist 
between the glands, so that the effect of a 
drug on one of them is wry far reai hing 
W. Bayhss and E. Starling prepared an 
extract, secretin, by digesting duodenal 
mucous mem hi an w.tu h\ rime hlonc 
acid The nioduct is soluble in alcohol, 
and is not destroyed by boiling if see 
retiu be injected into the blood. It leads to 
active stinnilat Ion ol the pane reaa. This 
H is apparc lit l> nut mull* formed by the 
action of the acid chwuc on some pro 
secretin In the intestine It passes to the 
pancreas, winch It stimulates to produce 
pancreatic juice. Many Ils besides so< - 
letin arc now known, most of them pro- 
duced In ductless glands (endocrine or 
gans) The htudy of these glands, and of 
their 11s , fonir* the impoitant branch of 
medieiuo known as cndoc mining* We 
may mention thvroxin, formed In the 
thyroid gland of the neck; adrenalin, 
secreted by the adrenal gland*) near the 
kidneys , and * pituitrm,* a mixture of 
many hormones manuftutuied bv the 
pituitary gland of the brain The sex 
organs (testes or ovarii) an* also the ‘die 
of hormone production. a« is demonstrated 
bv the striking consequent cs of castra- 
tion. Insulin is the 11 of the pamnas. 
See D Baton. Hormone ! hi rap y , 1022 . 
J Cunningham, Hormone s and Heredity 
1922 ; B Harrow, and C. Sberwin, 
Chemistry of the Homumi •», 10 31, G. V 
Walker, 7 he Status of Enzymes and 
Hormones »n Therapy , 1 9 35. 

Hormones. Plant, see Pi ant Hokmovks 

Hormuz, or Ormuz, anet. city on the 
Persian Gulf on the N E. extremity of the 
Is. of Ormuz. It sprang up in the latter 
part of the Middle Ages, and became a 
great emporium of the trade between 
Persia and India. In 1.>91 the Portuguese 
captured It and held it till 162*2, during 
Which time it served as a great depAt for 
the products of 1 ndla and China, lu little 
more than a century, on the rise of Shah 
Abbas, its trade was transferred to the 
new in. of Bender Abbas* The ruins of 


the Portuguese fort still remain at the 
vil of H, 

Horn. A brass wind instrument with 
its tube bent In a circular form. In Its 
cArly stages It could produce only the 
natural harmonics and was used mainly 
for hunting fanfares. When com posers 
began to write for it they could use only 
those notes, usually in the key of F, In 
whl« h it was pitched as a rule ; hut after 
the Invention of a series of crooks which 
"mid he inserted, the length of the tube 
* oiihl be altered and the instrument 
plaxed In a xartety of keys. Some extra 
notes, of rather uncertain quality, could 
also he obtained by Inserting the hand Into 
the hell. It was only bv the Introduction of 
valves about the 1830s that the full 
chromatic scale could he played on a 
-ingle instrument. The compass is c. 3| 
octaves from (on the Fr. H.) B flat below 
the stave in the brass clef Also an 8-ft. 
iei d organ stop of powerful tone. 

Horn (animals), see Hokns. 

Horn, Gape, generally consideied the 
southernmost point of S. America, at the 
b of a small is to the 8 of Tierra del 
Fuogo Discovered in 1016 by the Dutch 
miMgators, Leman c and bchouten, and 
named after the Dutch tn. Hoorn, the bp. 
of the latter. 

Horn, Frenoh, see Flu sen Horx. 

Horn, Arvid Bernard, Count (1684- 
174 2). Swedish statesman, b at Vuoren- 
tdka, t inland. He scrxod in the Swedish 
arm v against France and gained rapid 
promotion, being sent in 1704 as bwed- 
ish ambassador to Warsaw, and assisting 
in the deposition of King Augustus or 
Poland In I 705 he her une councillor to 
the new King Stanislaus, and as head of 
the party of * Bonnets* practically ruled 
•swollen, converting it into a limited mon 
archv His partv remained in power till 
I7 3X, when It was ousted bv the Hate.’ 
1 nder his leadership the country pros- 
pered, and the *ear- when he was marshal 
< ime to be spoken of as the time of Arvid 
Hern.' See Gubtav Horn, Armd Bernhard 
H<*rn 

Hornbeam, or Carpinus bet ulus, species 
of P< tulucece, found in N. climates and a 
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native of Britain, It greatly resemble 
tbe beech In habit, but its leave* are rough 
and elm like Tbe timber Is- extremely 
rough* but to net very often wed In 
April It bear* male and female catkin*, 
and the latter precede a number of one* 
seeded nuts with a three-lobed wing on 
one side. 



HORN BILL 


Horn bill, nemo guru to the many 
rtpccte* of eora« ufnrm bird* belonging to 
the family But erotwiie* T he* are of con 
siderahle size, and derive their name from 
their immense den tat ed downward- 
curved beak, with the horn dike casque at 
tbe base. The species innge from Africa, 
India, to the Mala van region, and arc 
remarkable for their slow and ht avv flight, 
which, however, i« conuter-bal&niod by 
the pnenmatlr nature of thf?ir bom Tbe 
members of Bunrrvu* are omnivorous and 
feed cbteflv ou the ground, thur food 
coniHtmg of roots. Insects tortoises, 
etc. During breeding the female Is Im- 
prisoned by the male m the hollow of a 
tree which he plasters up, leaving only a 
small slit for the admission or food /*. 
abj/wnnirui to tbe bc*t known species, 
other gem ra being Ithinopla jr, At eras, 
Lopfwctrui*, and AnorhxnuM 

Hornblende, commonest member of the 
amphiboh group of roc k -forming mine rals. 
It Is of all < olours, but the name is gener- 
ally restricted to the black or vtiy dark 
green varieties. It Is similar to augite, 
from which it <an only bo distinguished 
by its cleavage angle Iqjo.). The mono- 
eUnic crystals are prismatic in batut with 
a six-bided ( ro«w-*eetion ; the angle be- 
tween the pn^rn faces, parallel to which 
there are pf rfe< t <dea votes, to 56° 49' In 
metamorphic rocks It generally forms ir- 
regular masse* wit ho » t deflnfto crystalline 
form. The <b< brotom la always marked. 
H. oocura as an essential oenstitutncnt of 
many kinds of igneous reeks, and many 
crystalline schists are almost entirely 
tanned of it. 


Hornblende Sehisi, mineral commonly 
associated with gneiss and, U ss frequently, 
with raiea schist. It follows the contor- 
tions of gneiss and is traversed like it by 
granitic veins. 

Hornbook, primer, fnnneily used by 
children In England to learn the elements 
of reading, prior to the days of printing. 
It consisted of a piece of paper or parch- 
ment on a tablet of wood, with a slice of 
transparent horn in front, hence the name. 
It coutalned the alphaliet, large and small, 
the Lord** I*ra yor. and tlie Rom numerals, 
and w art prefaced with figure* of the Crons. 
There wan a handle attached to it By 
means of a hole bored for a string, the 
book could be fastened to the scholar's 
girdle. At one time Us. were quite com- 
mon but they have now become very 
scarce. 

Kombostel, Erfoh von (1877-1035), 
Austrian musicologist , b nt Vienna. 
Studied physics and phllo*oph\ at Vienna 
and Heidelberg, and in 190b became head 
of the gramophone archivis m Vienne for 
the recording of the musk of primitive 
peoples, on which he wrote sev learned 
works In 1021 he went to Berlin m 
10) i to New \ ork and the following year 
to London and ( 'nmbridge. 
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Homeaattov inrkt. tn. of Lincolnshire, 
England, 180 rn N. of Limm, The 
church of St Mnry to, in part, Early Slug., 
and C/ueen Elizabeth's UraramAr Suborn 
dates from 1502. The great Uqrso fair, 
desuribed by George Borrow in Homan* 
Hyt. to still held annually fn tie second 
week of Aug., but has lost much of tu 
importance. The chief Industries are 
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brewing and matting Pop 9600* See Homemann, Friedrich Konrad (117 2-e 
J C. Waiter, History <jf Uornsaetle, 1908 1801 ), Get explorer in Africa, b at Elllde 

Hornchurch, vil and par In fisaex, Eng sbeim In 1706 he wan engaged by the 
land, 2 ni BE of Romford It has Afilcan Association in Loudon m ao ex- 
monnfs of agrk implements, ryclee, tiles plorei, and in 1797-98 penetrated from 
and brinks, and there are iron foundres < aim through Fezzan to Mm/iik, win nee 
There is an HA F aerodrome. Pop he icturnod across the Libyan Desert to 
81,4-00 Irlpoll kroni Tripoli be for warded hi* 

Home, Henry Sinelair, Lord (18b1- jours to London, where they wtic pub as 
1029), Hilt genual b in GaithncHB 1 du 7 rairln from, Cairo to Vovr”ouk (1862) 
rated at Harrow and Woolwich Began 1 i orn Inpoli he roturued to Murruk with 
hie military carter in tho Hoyal Artillcn the mtc ution ot penetrating to the il&n&a 
to IBso Served tu the b African war comitiy, but nothing farther is known of 
<1899 1902) with distinction Stivfd him 

throughout the 1 irwt World War <191*- Hornet, or Vespa rrciftro, hymenoptcronx 
19H), being mentioned repeatedly In des in c( t belonging to the xtib order Petmlati 
patches 1 or Iih distinguished servictsat u il the fimllv Vospide It R the largest 
Mens and the llrst buttle of tho Marne of nil Bnt wasps, measuring About 1 In 
(1J11) hi wa-. promoted to the tank of m length and Is not lonnd N of the Mid 
major general Later ho was appointed nnds the predom mat colour Is red, with 
to the rorrtniwd of an army corps and hotm w 1 low on head, abd mien and wingx 
after the battles of the Somme he rextlvui The colonics me hide not more than 2W> 
a knighthood (Oct 191b) In tin fume imlividn d*. and nest In h illow trees or 
fighting at Vnnv Hulgc and the battl of other sheltered places The H is com 
Arias (1917) he* gamed further distinction m u nil our Europe 
and was pluced m command of the I-t Horn-fly, see umirr Dii*ti r\ 

Army In the Arias aiea his arm\ took Horniman, Annie Elizabeth Fredericks 

nearly 20 000 prisoners und 200 guns (ir»M 10*7), 1 ng theatiK^l rr aimer ft 
(Aug 2t» '•ept 1) In conjunction with a lore^t Hill, London, and ulucattd 
the 6rd und 1th armies his wmv gre up jm it«cl> nnd at the sladt ^ hoc 1 Was a 
won the three gre it bittles of Camhrai pinmr in modem dramatic i reduction 
cst Quentin (Oct H M 1 H (Oct 17- I \ r lir-t essa> in the dramatic wer d he lug 
2 0, and Wjubeugc (Nov 1 11), 1918 in 1 8 U at tho Aveuue Theatre 1 on don 
After the W ir lie received a pail giant i n >k will be, c hie Hv u tut ni here d for her 
and a tmreuiv uoil in loundingtliQ Ahlu/i The it re Dub 

Horne, Hilliard H<“nry, or Hengist In and in the iiorganihHti m of the (» uctv 
<180 i 84) Ifg author b in I onelon He l In am, ManUioster (opened under her 

became, a in id-d it man mtht Ale uuinnavx n in Lgement in 1008) she was tlo 

and served in lie war Hgtinxt Spain ills j unit of the rcpertoiv movement in the 
litcrurv <«m«r began in 1*28, when he the it n 1 ho parallel inoveuent m the 
coutubuted i poem Hunt impyU n to th l mte d **tutc* is th little. 1 he *ti< ,j»ovc 
AtUenteum lie w is a tale nteei and vewi | i ic nt ami rt nm\ be gatheuu horn huch 
tile vmte r bnt Is e hie tlv known b> his ijk I An e r hooka as "he leh n ( lie m v s / be Aeti 
poem Onon wtuc b appeared in 184 9 He 1/ iement in the J heutre that the two 
was a correspond! nt c»f Wins liarre tt (afte r Met und antagonistic influence)* on that 
wards Mrs Hrovvrung) from 1819 to 18 1< mov rue tit, have Ik on the i ukof Gordon 
Horne Took®, lohn, s#r Iookf , ( nug ami tin visit of Mtss 11 s Company 

Horned Screamer, populur name of 1 m plavs hv hhaw, GuKworthv Be mutt, 
PalatnLden rornuta, a nperax of arise rdoi in nnd Masefield free 1’ P Howe, ihc 
btrda belonging to the family Palarnc I / jxrtory Ihtatre 1910 
deidio It Is found in certain ports ul ^ i Horniman Museum, situated in inondon 
America and has glossy black plumage Toad forest Hill ^ f and is unites the 
with a white abdomen its. most remark eontroi of tin London ( o i ouncil It ig 
able feature it* tho long slindti, yellowish itn free to the publu ertrj week-day 
horn which adorns the head t id also on iMinc’ajx m the afternoon and 

Horned Toad popular name given to tho idling It deals principally with hot 
anecioa of Lernlnphn a gtnoa of am m\ /oology, and etlnologv, and hae a 
pmbians. be lougmg to the order Anum und li) rarv which is also epe n to the public, 
the family ('ystignnthidic Tho name is Horning, Letters of, urm Ubod in *stofc» 
derived from the t n ingular uptight liw to siguifv a wrt ishiied to romped a 
horny appendage above oath e\o ifa ii 1 tor to pay under the penalty of being 
bead and moutli arc huge, nnd tho genual < nsieltrtd a rebel Originally, these 
appoaranoo Is toad like C cvmuUt of N writs were wtv eummon and toe only 
Brazil Is beautifully cokuired as also is ( means of gecunng the desired end, but 
orocifa, a npecloh found In Urqguay, (fara thev have now pi utiealty fallen Into dla- 
guay, and N Argentina use Their nanu wan derived from the 

Horned Viper, popular nn me of Ceraattt s inutlce of making three blast# with a 
comutes, a apeeiea of reiitUos belonging to horn to dee lore the man a rebel if be ow 
the fainity Viperidie It is found In ie« ted to pay. 

Africa, and is remarkable for the poaoes Hornpipe, mnideal Instrument originally 
sto n ot a large spiky acalo above each eye used In part# of I ngland, made from an 
See OBRAflTKft. animal h horn The name ks now appUed 

HornaU. city of Steuben co , New York, to a lively kind o* latioe which was used 
U'S.A*, 70 m, 8.E of Buffalo. It is an to accompany the music and which was, 
agrio. centre, and has taage oar shops of os a general rule, written In common tune, 
the Erie Hallway. Pop. 15,600. though this was occasionally departed 
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from. Tho best known 
dances of the kind at the 

S resent day is the college 
[. and the sailor's II. 
Horns, weapons that oc- 
cur on the heads of various 
animals. They differ In sub- 
stance ; the H. of the doer 
are made of bone and are 

K rocesses of the frontal 
one, while those of tho 
giraffe are bony promi- 
nences covered with hair 
and are entirely separate 
from the bones of tho skull 
at first, but afterwards join 
< »n to them. Those of 
sheep. oxen, and antelopes 
are developed from tho 
frontal bones of the skull, 
and are covered by a oorium 
and by a horny sheath : but 
the prong-horned antelope 
has 11. which consist at 
their basisof bony processes 
covered by lialrv skin, and 
are covered by horny 
sheaths elsewhere. The II. 
of the rhinoceros alone are 
mode of horn, and tills 
occurs in iibres, growing 
from the skin like a mass of 
coarse bristles. H. are 
weapons of defence, and 
occur in both male and 
female animals, except In 
the case of antelopes, when 
they are generally confined 
to trie malo sex. 

Hornsea, seaside tn. of 
the E. Hiding of Yorkshire, 
England, about 15 m. N.E. 
of H till. It is now popular 
on account of its bathing 
facilities. Pop. 4900. 

Hornsey, municipal bor. 
and suburb of N\ London, 
situated in tneoo.of Middle- 
sex. 5 m. N.W. of St. Paul's. Pop. (1939), 
72,400. 

Horn-silver, see Cera no trite. 
Hornstone, variety of stone which re- 
sembles flint very closely. It is exceed- 
ingly brittle and splintery, and is some- 
times identified with chert, those two be- 
ing practically undistlngiushablo from 
flint. 

Hornu, tn. In Belgium, In Hainaut, 0 m. 
W. of Mons, engaged In coal mining and 
manufs. of shoddy, machinery, ropes. It 
has copper-foundries and breweries. Pop. 
10,800 

Hornung, Ernest William (1U0G-1921) 
Efig novelist, 0. at Middlesbrough : 
youngest son of John Peter H. Married a 
sister of Conan Lioylo. Educated: Up- 
pingham. In Australia, 1881-80* his 
early work deals chiefly, with that coun- 
try. Wrote on many themes, tint ho 
owed his popularity to The Amateur 
Cracksman <vu. the elderly-gentleman 
cricketer- burglar. Raffles, 1899), with its 
sequels ; ana Stingaree (name of a mon- 
QCled Dnndreary -whiskered bushranger, 
1905), Though ho dealt la ' sensation,' 
H.'a style was refined. 


HORNPIPE OR 
PTBCORA 
The upper bom 
is raised to 
reverse the 
reed — From 
a modern re- 
production 


Horology, science which deals with the 
construction of contrivances for telling the 
time. It Is well to point out in the first 
place that exact measurement of either 
space or time is impossible, as no distance 
can be shown as a multiple or sub-multiple 
of auy particular unit, nor can any period 
of time be said to contain another period 
or definite number of times. The prob- 
lem of measuring time, therefore, resolves 
itself Into an attempt to attain a near 
approximation to tho definition of a unit 
and tho nearoat possible measure of a given 
period In terms of that unit. The parti- 
cular phenomena which have been recog- 
nised os divtdlug time into regular periods 
are those associated with the revolution of 
the earth about tho sun, and its rotation 
about its own axis. The recurrence of 
seasons due to tho earth's revolution has 
given us tho conception of the >oar, and 
the problem of calendar-making has in- 
volved tho measurement of the year In 
terms of the period of the diurnal rotation 
of the earth. Machines for telling the 
time are, however, concerned only with 
latter unit. The rotation of the earth 
about it* avis 1* uniform, and occupies the 
same period every day. Tho period of 
rotation Is measured by observing tho 
successive return* of a ‘ bxed ’ star to the 
meridian. Such a period constitutes the 
sidereal day, and Is used only by astron- 
omer*. Tho Hicloreal day Is divided by 
universal conseut Into twenty -four hrs., 
and the day Is said to begin at noon For 
most practical purposos, however, the 
time between two successive passages of 
the sun over the meridian is taken as the 
unit, and tho day Is divided Into twenty- 
four hr*., commencing at midnight. Tho 
solar day is not a uniform quantity, owing 
to variations In the velocity of the sun, and 
to the im filiation of tho equator to the 
plane of tho ecliptic. It Is, therefore, 
necessary to imagine the sun moving at an 
average rate every day, thus giving us the 
measure of a ‘ mean * solar day It is 
possible, therefore, to assign three different 
times to any given instant : sidereal time, 
mean solar time, and true, or apparent, 
solar tune. Tho sidereal day Is shorter 
than tho mean solar day by about four 
nnn on tho average, or, to be more exact, 
twenty -four hrs. of moan solar time 
21 hrs. 3 min. 50*5551 see. of sidereal 
time. Tho dlv. of the day into twenty- 
four hrs. Is a relic of the sexagesimal sys- 
tem of notation, os also are the dlv. of 
the hour into sixty nnn. and that of the 
minute into sixty sec. 

Early met h<nts oj lime measurement . — 
The div. ol the day into recognised periods 
ls a natural cousoquone© of any attempt 
at the proper conduct of affairs. The 
Egyptians used a horoscopu* consisting 
of a tapering palm-branch with a sight- 
silt in the broader end, and protided with 
a handle from which hung a plummet. 
With this apparatus the transit of a star 
over the meridian could be observed, and 
the hour fixed. Later on, we find the uso 
of the clepsydra (a. i\), or water clock, and 
the sand clock fairly universal In Greece 
and Homo and Hellenised and Romanised 
countries. Tho waterclock consisted at a 
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vessel of known capacity, whose base was risen (1093-1776), and Matteo Campanl- 
perforated in such a way that the water Aliments ; the latter also Invented the 
leaked away slowly, and at a fairly uni- illuminated dial plate. Many modifies- 
form rato. Some Instruments wore pro- tions of the general structure of clocks 
vided with floats pointing to the hrs. in- have been introduced from time to time, 
sortbod on a vertical scale. The water Clocks which do not strike the hrs. are 
clock and the sand clock (which was con- usually differentiated as timepieoes : many 
structod on the same principle) were used play chimes or tunes in addition to striking 
to assign a limit to the duration of the hrs. and * alarm ’ clocks have a special 
speeches in courts of Justice, a use which bell-ringing arrangement which Is put into 
has persisted in the form of the hour-glass operation by previously adjusting the 
ostab. In certain churches to this day. Time on a separate hour indicator. 

Sun-dial *. — The most exact Instrument General construction of clocks. — All 
known to the ancts. was the sun-dial, clocks made on the usual principles con- 
Mention is made of a sun-dial in isaiuh tain their own motive power, which may 
xxxvlif. H, which would refer to about he a colled ^toel spring or a weight suspon- 
700 B.c. The hemisphere of the dial- ded by a chain or wire ; a train of wheels, 
diean BcrossuH (r. 300 b.i\) was half a by which tho motion is communicated to 
hollow sphere with its rim horizontal, and the hands on the dial • a pendulum or 
a small sphere fixed at the centre. The other device for regulating the motion of 
shadow cost by tills object on the inner the wheels ; an escapement by which the 
surface of the hemisphere, tracod out n motion of the pendulum is applied to the 
circular arc during the tune the sun was w heads ; there is often o strikmg mochan - 
above tho horizon. The UkH. adopted the Ism. In the case of a clock actuated by a 
use of the sun-dial from the Babylonians, suspended woight, the motion is first of 
and mention is made of one placod in nil communicated to a barrel around 
Homo in 290 n.r. Tho science pertaining which the cord holding the weight is coiled, 
to the construction was called antnrvmir s Tim axis of the barrel and tho arbors of the 
tho Arabians were chiefly responsible for other wheels are socketed In two parallel 
its development. Tho essential parts of plates kept at a constant distance by 
a sun-dial are the dial Itself and the style, rigid pillars. Having the same axis as 
a piece of rigid mot.l which casts its the bnrrel is tho great wheel of the clock, 
shadow on the diai. Inc dial may be which drives the centre pinion on the arbor 
flxed horizontally, vertically, or Inclined of the centre wheel. The arbor of the 
to the horizon In the horizontal dial, centre wheel Is produced through the front 
which is the commonest type, the plane p|»to to the dial and to it is attached the 
of the style must lie along the meridian min. band. The centre wheel engages 
whleb innv be round by ohserviug tho ruo- with the pinion of the second wheel, and 
cesslve shadows east by a vertical rod nml the second wheel with the pinion of the 

S lummet and bisecting the angle formed escapement wheel. The pallets of the 
y shodows of cental length. This gives cscapment oscillate on an arbor which 
the direction of tho shortest shadow, nnd iolrv» a lever or crutch at right angles, 
consequently Indicates twelve o'clock ha* Ing at It* other end a fork by which the 
noon on the dial. The other hrs. are fib- motion of the pendulum is communicated 
tained by calculating the angles on either to the escapement. In front of the front- 
side of the twelve o chick shadow. Tt is plate of the clock the prolonged arbor of 
obvious that sun-dials only toll the time the centre wheel Is sockotod Into a spring 
during the dav, and then only when the pressing against a wheel communicating 
sun casts a distinct shadow. The time, with the min. hand. The oontact is sutfi- 
moreovor. Is true solar time, which ha.-, to c lent to eusuro the proper motion of the 
bo corrected by the ‘ equation of time ’ to nun band, but Is not strong enough to pre- 
give moan solar time. Portable dlal«* vent the adjustment of tho hands from 
were made and wore commonlv set In the the front. Ungaged with this wheel Is 
meridian by the aid of a compass. Orna- another wheel with the same number of 
mental dials formed a feature of inunv teeth, but bearing on its arbor a pinion 
country houses, but the growing perfec- which engages with the hour-hand wheel, 
tion of clock* and watches rendered their which has twelve times the number or 
employment unnecessary after tho seven- tret h of the pinion, and is concentric with 
teenth centurv. the minute-hand wheel, though it is sur- 

Clocks . — A clock is said to have been mounted on a hollow tube surrounding the 
constructed bv Pope Sylvoster VII. In a.i>. arlmr of the minute-band wheel. 

990, with weights as motive power. Many I'endulum . — Tho biggest advance in H. 
of the early church clocks were simply is that due to the introduction of the 
striking instruments, with no dial to show pendulum. The mechanics of a sus- 
tho time. In 12H8 a clock supplied with pended body had been investigated to 
bolls was put up ’n Westminster Abbey, some extent by Galilieo, but there Is some 
and many cathedrals possessed clocks as doubt as to the liorologist responsible for 
early as the fourteenth century. The itn adaptation to clock mechanism, though 
famous dock at Straw burg Cathedral was the honour Is usually ascribed to the 
constructed In Its original form between Butch physicist. Christiaan Huygens. In 
13/12 and 1370. The regulating median- theory, a pendulum consists of a small 
Ism of these docks consisted of a verge heavy mass concent rated at the end of a 
escapement with a balance. The pendu- light string or rou which Is free to move 
ram was adapted to clock mechanism In about a flxed point. When the arc of 
the seventeenth century, and corrections oscillation Is large, the period of the oa- 
for temp, were introduced by John liar- dilation depends upon the amplitude of 
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the awing, but this is not so when the arc 
of esaiUatkm in small. The forces acting 
upon the bob of the pendulum are its 
weight acting vertically downwards, and 
the tension of the string acting in the direc- 
tion of the swing At a given moment 
the motion of the bob is along the tangent 
to the arc. and m this is at i ight angles to 
the direction of the string, the tension of 
the string eannot be received along the 
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tangent The motions of the hob con 
atitute simple harmonic motion, ho that 
the vibration is Isochronous, that is. 
whatevei the amplitude. of the vibration 
the periodh time is the some. Tin* result 
Is of the utmoit importance In considering 
the pendulum as a tune regulator It 
means that whatever tlie power of the 
driving mer lianwrn, whether the pendulum 
is moving strongly or feebly a* long a* the 
angle is small, the tlrao taken lor It to 
complete e*uh double oscillation Is the 
same. In clxwk*, the pendulum Is a Invb 
fixed to the mi of * rigid bar ; tlw tier 
itself has wr igut, so that the centre of *«- 
ctllatioo is somewhat above the centre of 
gravity of tin bob The great destdnra- 
mm i» that the length of the pendulum 
from point of suspension ha centre of oe- 
oi llatton should remain constant. 


CampfnMlum . — As metals expand on 
increase of temp., the length of a pendu- 
lum tends to increase In hot weatlier, with, 
the result that the period of oscillation to 
Increased and the clock loses. It to, 
therefore, nerosaarv to make some con- 
trivance so that the centre of gravity and 
the whole pendulum shall bo moved up* 
ward* to the same extent as the expansion 
due to Iteat mov.es It downwards One of 
the earliest devise* foi this purpose to 
demonstrated In Graham * mercurial 
pend uliun. The bob consists of tw o glass 
< vlinders containing mercury By Ad- 
justing the quantity of tuerrurv in the 
glass vessels, the moving upwards of the 
centre ot gravity ol the mercury can bo 
made to compensate for the lowering of 
the autre of giavtty due to the increased 
length of the rod. Another compensation 
device to that invent* <1 by John Harr toon. 
In 1 726, and commonly known ru» the grid- 
iron pendulum It consists of a frame- 
work of metal rods of two different metals, 
iron and brans being generally used The 
tod* are so an inged tluit the steel liars 
lengthen downward* in expanding, while 
the hi aw) rods arc tixed at the knit torn and 
lengthen upwards By adjusting the 
lengths of th« respective metals in the in- 
verse ratio of their co eflh lent* of expan- 
sion, the expansion upwards can be made 
tocounteiact exact lv thee xpaimiou down- 
wards An improvement In t hew* met hods 
of compensation has now been i fleeted Uj 
the use oi * Invar.’ au alloy of nickel and 
*teel 

haeapement * — The function of an ca- 
capement i* to apply au impulse to the 
icudulum to cause It to vibrate and to 
oek the escapement wheel until the pen- 
dulum has completed u vibration in this 
way the clock iiiech,uu*m proceeds Ijq 
j* rks, one tooth of the racopcmont wheel 
being advanced for oaf h single vibration 
of the pendulum. Soon after the Intro* 
duction of the* pendulum, the anchor es- 
capement wiw Invented bv H Ilooke It 
consists of two claw shaped convex pallets 
mounti d on two limb* os< i Hating about aa 
axis at the junction of the limbs Each 
pallet I* driven m turn Into a notch be- 
tween two teeth and as it Is being with- 
drawn, It receive*- au impulse from the 
turning wheel which serve* to keep the 
pendulum oscillating The pendulum is, 
therefore, never fret, fuid n moll to ocea- 
stoned at the cud of the vibration. This 
dtortd vantage to obviated lu the dendtreat 
escape merit , in w hu h t he serration* of tho 
wha I point in the opposite direction. The 
advantage of tlii* escapement to that there 
to no m oil that It ih well adapted far 
r lockv In whi< b great oec uroev p* required. 
Man\ esc apcim nts are construdtod on the 
4 reinontoire ’ system. In which the esc ape- 
ment lew o driving power of ltd own, enp- 
plied cither bv separate winding by toe 
clock train, or by Allowing fhe pallet* 
to drop on to the pendulum bv theaotton 
of gravity. 

The wheels of a clock are usually made 
of hard liraas and are cut by a wheel-cut- 
ting machine adapted to the piUb of the 
wheel. By pitch to meant the number of 
teeth to each Inch of dreumferanee (ckr- 
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eumterentfa! pitch) or to each Inch of dia- 
meter (diametral pitch). Pinions arc 
sometimes made In lantern farm, and with 
specially-shaped t>ogn (five satMactorv re- 
sults It la necessary to have aoine ar 
rangemont In a clock bv which the motion 
of the clock train la not Interfered with In 
the motion of winding. Thia la effected by 
auch a contrivance aa Harrison's going 
ratchet. The meat wheel h'is on its face 
a ratchet wheel wtth a ofick act In the 
dock frame Upon this latcliet wlmol l« 
set another with Its teeth pointing In the 
opposite direction, and its click set upon 
the larger iat< het wheel. The winding of 
the clock, therefore, docs not cause the 
revolution of the larger ratchet, as that k 
prevented hv the click t-et in the dork | 
frame. Striking Is effected bv a some 
what complunlcd mechanism at the from 
of the clo< k The essential part Is a snnli 
wound round the hour wheel. The Mull 
has a step for each hour, so that a lift me 
piece Is allow< d to fall Into a position alone 
a rack from which the number of notihi 4 - 
to the end determine the hour to be stnw k 
A pin on t lie min wheel sets the stnklmr 
mechanism In readiness for pnnK a few 
min. before the hour. Other additional 
mechanisms aro * alarm * arrangement* 

‘ t«. 11-tale * contrivances, etc. The aim in 
la set bv turning an in »» -ator upon a small 
dial ; the liidnutor is attached to a wheel 
sot upon the hour-hand wheel bv means of 
a friction spring. A fonn of watchman’s 
olock Is that in which a sot of spikes pro- 
ject round the dial in such a wav that when 
a handle Is pulled, the spike which happens 
to be opp«%site Is pulled In. In the morn- 
ing the spikes pushed In indicate at what 
hrs. the watchman operated the clock. 

The perfecting of the electric clock, first 
invented bv Alexander Bain in 184H, is a 
recent development. Tn one type elec- 
tricity Is used to wind the clock bv moan* 
of a simple direct current motor, operated 
from a battery In others the clock is n 
simple synchronous motor running In step 
with the alternators of the power station 
which supplies the electricity. The fre- 
quency of the current generated k* con 
stant, being 50 cvulca per sec. and (In 
United Kingdom) Is constant for all elec- 
tricity stations. Clocks are manufactured 
on a targe scale in the United Status, 
particularly in Connecticut and New York 
In England the chief centres of the Indus- 
try are London and Handsworth neai 
Birmingham and there Is a recently ©stab 
Industry tn 8. Wales. Many cheap but 
excellent docks are made in the H’ack 
Forest region In Cortnnnv while the Influx 
try also flourishes in Switzerland, France 
and Italy. 

Until very recently the oscillating 
quarts crystal was the most accurate 
standard of time measurement. It a 
constant temp, (s maintained, the oscllla 
tions In a piece of quarts at its natural 
resonance frequency can be held to a con- 
stancy of one isirt in a hundred million 
The frequency of the oscillations Is reduced 
until they are capable of driving an electric 
motor. Atomic physics has now pro- 
vided a further refinement of accuracy : 
the new primary standard of time and 
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frequency is the constant natural fre- 
quency of the vibration* of the atoms In 
the ammonia molecule The oscillations 
of the quarts crystal are compared with 
the ammonia absorption line, and cor- 
rected when necessary, achieving stability 
against drift. An Immediate benefit may 
iCNUlt In radio communication, by ob- 
viating the necessity of wide frequency 
hands. 
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Musical Clorhv. — Elaborate musical 
elm ks fust made their appearance In Eng- 
land in the early part of the eighteenth 

< enturv , the name of Charles Clay, official 
dock -maker to His Majesty’s Board of 
of Works, being most prominent. In 171M 
C1av. a Yorkahirenian of tho \V. Hiding, 
petitioned Parliament for a patent in re- 
spect of a repeating and muMcal watch or 
clock of his invention A formidable 
rival, Daniel Quare, ex-master of tho 
llockmakers’ Company, produced a watch 
alleged to answer the same end as Clay's • 
but though the attome> -general reported 
In (May's favour, the opposition of the 
flnekmakera’ Company finally defeated 
Olay’s petition. This set back however 
did not deter Olav from coming to London, 
where he eventuallv acquired so great a 
reputation ns a craftsman that he could 
»ount on the co-operation of eminent 
artists and muslciaiH in making his clocks. 
Due clock, whhh Clay exhibited before 
the Royal Famtlv In 17815, Is described 
(h J, Britten, Waich and Clock-makers vf 
Me fVttrld, 1899) as resembling a large 
fable-clock on a rectangular pedestal, 
being 8i ft. high In the arch above the 
dial are a subsidiary dial showing tho ago 
of the moon end the day of tho month, 
and the names of t he musical nieces played 
h> the dock. These are (l.) ArnmgelQ 

< trrHIVs Tirelflh C*nuxrU\ let Ada&to s 9nd 
JUergm, 3rd Saraband, ftt Jiag , and (11.) 
the Fuffue f n the Or rturt of Ariadne, f.e.lhe 
second movement of the overture in 
Handel’s opera (first pub. hi 1734). Tho 
musical machine consists of a barrel IS in. 
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In diameter working 1 on a chime of twenty- 
one bells, and Is contained In the pedestal 
Corelli * concerto Is in F major, and 
Handel's overture In the relative I) mluor, 
which suggest* that the chime was based on 
an F major scale. Clay’s choice of music 
was of a higher quality and far more 
elaborate than that supplied by most 
eighteenth -century makers, whose reper- 
tory Is usually confined to the fashionable 
danocs, marches and hymn-tunes of the 
day. There Is a direct relationship be- 
tween Clay and Handel In this connection, 
for In the Index to a vol. of his ‘pfoces for a 
musical clock * one set Is named by Handel 
Ten Tunes for Clay's musical clot K, six 
being original compositions, and five being 
arias from Handers own operas For the 
making of his musical clock called The 
Temple of the Four Grand Monarchies of 
fhe World, Clay had the co-operutlon 
of Jacopo Amicnnl (or Auiigoni), the 
{winter, Louis Francois Roubiliac, baroque 
sculptor, John Michael Kvnbrock. silver 
work, uandel, and Oenilnlaol. the violin 
virtuoso. This remarkable clock, which 
was not completed In C.’s lifetime, sub- 
sequently paused into the possession of the 
Princess Augusta, wife of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and mother of George IH. 
Another typical musical clock of Clay’s is 
that in the Koval Palace at Naples. The 
music of this clock was provided bv a little 
pipe-organ, worked by a barrel, but there 
was no list of times. Tradition has It that 
this clock was given to Marla Carolina, 
Nelson’s Queen of Naples, by Sir John 
Acton, Eng. born Prime Minister of 
Naples. (See E. Croft Mumiv, ‘ The In- 
genious Mr. Clay,' Country 'Life, Deo. 31, 
1948.) 

It' niches. — Early watches were really 
portable clocks. They wore driven hv n 
mainspring, and the motion was regulated 
by a small balance twcApement as in the 
clocks of the same period. Such Instru- 
ments were often too largo to bo carried In 
the pocket, and were suspended from the 
girdle by a chain or cord. Frequently 
they were globular In form, and gained the 
name of * Nuremberg eggs * on that ae 
oount. Early in the sixteenth century an 
arrangement called the fusee was adopted. 
Tills consists of a mainspring enclosed In a 
barrel on which Is wound a piece of catgut 
or a chain which is also wound upon a 
spiral drum In such a manner that when 
the mainsprings weakens as It relaxes, the 
leverage on the spiral Increases, so that 
the force remains fairly uniform. The 
form of the watch lent Itself to a high 
degree of ornamentation, and the watches 
of Tudor times are remarkable for the 
delicacy of the engraving on their oases. 
Many of them contained a striking mech- 
anism, and when this was dispensed with 
a decrease in size and weight bocarnc poss- 
ible. Thomas Tomplon (1039-1713) In- 
vented a dead-beat escapement for 
watches, which was afterwards Improved 
upon by Georg* Graham (1673-17 >1 ). The 
next great development was the invention 
of the curb-compensation for the hair- 
spring by John Harrison (1693-1770), who 
himself constructed chronometers of mar- 
vellous efficiency. In 1713 the Brit. Gov. 


offered rewards of €10,000, €16,000, and 
€20.000 for chronometers which would 
determine long within an error of 60, 40, 
and 30 geographical m, respectively. In 
1 761 John Harrison sent his son on a voy- 
age to Jamaica with a watch of his own 
construction. It lost ono niln. tifty-fonr 
and a half see. on the double Journey, 
which was equivalent to a determination 
of long, within an error of 1 8 in., according 
to the terms of the Oov.'s offer. On a sub- 
sequent voyage of four months duration 
to Barbados, ono of Harrison's chrono- 
meters allowed an error equivalent to only 
ten geographical miles. The reward 
offered was tardily paid by the Gov. who 
did not sympathise with the principles 
upon which Harrison constructed his 
watches. A modern watxh possesses a 
case for containing the mochnnlsin, a 
mainspring and winding-up mechanism, a 
balance wheel and hair spring, and an es- 
capement. The mainspring Is a thin strip 
of tempered nteel, and In most modem 
watches tapers vert gradually from ono 
end to the other. The fusee Is now little 
used, and Inequality in the driving force 
Is compensated for in other wavs. The 
mainspring was formerly wound up by a 
separate hot, but this i« n«»w avoided by 
connceting the mainspring barrel with tbo 
pcndunl. \ push button Is also provided 
bv which the wheels connected with the 
pendant can be thrown out of gear with 
the barrel wheel and connected up with 
the hand wheel*- to set the hands when re- 
quired. The driving power of the main- 
spring Is communicated to the train of 
wheels as In ordinary dock mechanism. 
The function of the pendulum In n-gulat- 
Ing the speed of the train of w hods is taken 
up t>\ the balance wheel. Thin consists of 
a small bras** wheel to which 1« attached 
the hairspring, a fine tuunil spring with 
centro of gravity on the aVh* of the balance 
wheel The dastidtv of the spring ea lines 
the wheel, when Impelled from Its normal 
position In either direction, to return be- 
yond its normal position, and the time of 
osedlaMon Is the same for different Im- 
pulses within certain limits The impulse 
is supplied to the balance wheel by the 
escapement, which also communicates the 
rate of oscillation to the train of wheels. 
The commonest oscapoirient in Eng. made 
watches Is the lever escapement. This 
device. Invented by Thomas Mudgo In tho 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Is an 
adaptation of tho rioad-heut escapement 
appliod to clocks. The palletH ore fixed 
to a lever pivoted at a point midway be- 
tween tho pallet*, and furnished with a 
notch which engages with a small pin on 
the balance wheel near Its axis. The 
motion is so adjusted that when a tooth 
of the escape wheel escapes from one of tho 
pallets the pin dips out of the notch and 
enters it again on the return of the balance 
wheel, moving the lever sufficiently for the 
next tooth to escape. The pAllots of tho 
lover and the pivots of lever and eecapo 
wheel are usually Jewelled, .and undue 
motion of the lover in prevented by nafety 
pins. What is called tbe Chronometer 
or spring-detent escapement (sometimes 
called the * detached 1 escapement) pro- 
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Horse 


vides for ono Impulse only In a double 
oscillation and the unlocking occurs every 
other vibration It Is too delicate for 
use In ordinary porta hlo watches, and Is 
specially adapted for < hrnnometers which 
aie main tallied in a horizontal position hy 
gimbals Compensation for changes due 
to difference of temp Is nocessary for two 
reasons 'I he expansion of the balance 
wheel increases the moment of ineitia of 
the wheel so that it requires a greater 
foreo to turn II In a given riiiection Ihc 
ordinal y compt usated balance wheel has a 
circumference consisting of two or more 
mm. lions each of which is composed of an 
Inner bar of steel molted upon an outer b ir 
ot brass, this compound bar cairying a 


velocity of light See T. Reid, Treatise on 
Clock and Watch Malting, 1849, E. J. 
Wood, Curiosities of Chute* and Watches, 
1 8 , E B Orlrotborpe, Rudimentary 
Treatise on docks. If niches and Hells , 
1903 G. F Gordon, Clockmakmg , 1925 , 
II II Langrnau and A Hall, Electric 
Horology 1927, 1915 J D Robertson, 
h i rotation of C lockuork t nth a bibliography 
of Urology, 1931 F W Britten, Uoro 
logical Hint* and Help* 1914, S I Phil- 
pott Modern blcdnc Clocks, 1945 
Horopter, see under Vision, Dicpbctr of. 
Horoscope, term used In the phrase 
casting the H in astrology (g v ) 
Horrockb, Jeremiah ( c 1017-41), Eng 
astionomcr b. at Toxteth Park, Liverpool 



small weight The inequality ot the ex 
Parisian of tho two metals results In a 
bonding of the bar inwards thus earning 
the weight towards the centre of tho 
wheel hat ontrivam e r( quires c an 
fill adjustment Secondary cornpcnsa 
tlon Is tieM»Hsarv on account of the weak* n 
ing of tho clastic it v of tho haJrsprmtr 
through rise of tunp Apparatus de- 
signed to record \crv small clivs of time 
with great o<< in nr \ an railed chronosto/M* 
(«/ r ), and win u tho arc arranged so as 
to prosene a more oi less permanent 
record, thev are called chronograph* (q i ) 
Such niochanlsius are often d< pendt nt 
upon tho breaking and establishing of 
electrical contacts ami are brought to a 
high pitch of perfection Greater and 
greater degrees of accuracy ore constantly 
being achio\ed, but it must ho rernom 
tiered that absolute accuracy is not only 
impossible bv tho nature of time, but also 
thipugh the fart that no physical process 
can be said to be ultimately instantau 
eous. For Instance, if two clocks are sup 
posed to bo exac tly synchronous, they are 
not so when viowed from each other 
their difference being a function of tho 


After study ing at Cambridge be returned 
to his intiro place and there began hie 
n*tr mnumal observations In 1039 how 
p\tr lie was ordained curate at Honk In 

I am ashlro and the re made his observation 
of the transit of \ mus \mong bis writ 
mg-, are Feni/s in s It n*a, printed by 
lliwlius in 1(>(>3 and portions of his 
witlings pub by the Uoval bocic tv under 

I I title feremiaHm ruci iO pern Posthuma 
S u I E Bailey, Hdatxm \otebooh, 18b2 

Horsa, *ee UPMihr \\r> Hoits \ 

Horea, Brit troop carrying glide r, with 
a wing span of 8b It and carrying capac- 
ity < f three tons of fre ight or Aftceu men 
yvith arms and < qun ment. The fuselAge 
mis of box shape, urui a wooden frame 
work ensured easy production Large 
numbers were used in the Normandy 
in v osion, at Arnhem rod at the crossing of 
tin Rhine 

Hons- Hi dory — There is abnndant 
evidence of the ext tence in (Vesar'a time 
of Brit or Celtic \ roles throughout the 
gt eater part of the Brit Isles borne of 
these breeds, notably the Shetland, have 
verv little altered In the intervening period, 
and, except as a result of the Introduction 
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of Arabian or thoroughbred blood, show 
no tendency to increase their si»e. The 
large II. was probable unknown until the 
Norman invasion. Thon animals of the 
Andalusian or Chentnnt tvpe were intro- 
duced, and from these and the large Bel- 

f ian or Flemish H., tho war 11. ridden by 
nights in armour oud later the modern 
heavv oart H. t were evolved. Although 
the evidence of the oldest writings, sculp- 
tures, and frescoes goes to Rhow that Hs. 
were driven long before they were ridden, 
the H. was probably employed aud bred 
almost solely for war purposes for a long 
period. As far back lioucter, as the time 
of Henry II., tho tournament wns Intro- 
duced and H. wiring first captivated the 
Eng. people. But war*, olvil and foreign, 
seriouslv depleted the II. supply, and in 
1495 Henry VII. forbade the export of anv 
H. without royal permission, nnd of any 
mare whose value exceeded Os. 8d. It 
waa Henrv VIII. who made II. stealing n 
cap. oftanoe Hu ring his reign, the weight 

of armour reached its maximum, aud In 
consequence, large and strong Hs. were in 
heavy demand. By this time the % nine of 
the H. in agriculture had been realised, 
and the pack H. was in extensive use for 
transporting goods. The uso of Rtate 
chariots by noblemen virtually originated 
the present road system and modem 
methods of travel. Coaches were intro- 
duced in the reign of Quern Elizabeth, 
and the importation of Arabs and other 
foreign stook laid the foundations of rhe 
modern race H. or Eng. thoroughbred. 
With the improvement of the roods, and 
the use of coaches, carriages, and lighter 
vehicles, great attention was paid to the 
development of the harness H., and the 
Hackney or Norfolk Trotter was evolved 
from a foundation stock of Scandinavian 
Hs., and the Cleveland Bay and the York- 
shire coaoh H. were developed. 

Bkkedh. — T he majority of Hs. in use In 
Qreat Britain belong to no distinct breed, 
being of a general utilit/ character, such 
as those used to tradesmen’s carts. With 
the development of motor traction, how- 
ever. the number of such Hs., formerly 
much used for omnibuses and cabs, has 
declined rapidly, and the percentage of 
pure bred animats has increased. The 
following are the distinct breeds : the 
Racehorse, or Thoroughbred, and the 
Hunter, the Hackney, the Yorkshire 
Coach ft. and Cleveland Bay, the Shire H. f 
the Clydesdale, and the Suffolk Punch ; 
while among ponies are the Polo pony, the 
Hackney pony, the Welsh, the New Forest, 
the Highland, the Shetland, t Ik- Dartmoor, 
the Exmour, the Fell, and Connemara. 

The Thnrvughbred is said to have 
developed an inch In height in every 
twen w-flve years since 1700, and for con- 
siderably more than a hundred years baa 
been kept absolutely pure. While It owes 
much to the Arab all authorities agree 
that It would not benefit by further Intro- 
duction of Arab blood. The majority of 
thoroughbreds are bay in colour, and their 
number appears on the increase. Chest- 
nut is a fairly frequent colour, blacks and 
♦browns are rare, and grey, thoroughbreds 
im practically extinct. 


Hunters are bred from at least one thor- 
ough Iwed parent, excellent animals for 
tiie purpose being produced by crosses 
with small Clydwdnio or Suffolk mares. 
Irish hunters have long boon considered 
tho best here. A mahogany -brown colour 
is preferred, black, bay, or dark chestnut 
coming next in favour. Greys, roans, and 
light chestnuts are not. fashionable. A 
limiter should be thick and strong on the 
hack and loin, with long poworful quarters 
and muscular thighs and neatly -shaped 
aiul clean hocks. Size, stumma, action, 
and reliability at fences arc essentials In 
a good hunter. 

The Hackney II . is the beaut iful harness 
H. of high action, arched neck and fast 
pace. A Hackney must bo o\cr 14 hands 
high, i.e. exceeding 50 in., but the average 
height is about 15 -II hands. Hackney -bred 
carriage Hs. of 17 hands can be ob- 
tained. The distinguishing feature of the 
breed Is its very high ami free action, it 
is a powerfully built, short -legged, big, 
broad H., with an Intelligent head, neat 
neck, strong level back, powerful loins, 
tint-boned leg* and good feet. 

The ('levcland Hay with its otTshont. the 
Yorkshire Coach II., which tends again to 
amalgamate with the parent Mock, Is the 
general utility U. There is no better base 
or foundation for crossing to obtain 
hunters, cavalry Ils., nnrl harness Hs. 
Tho Cleveland Bay is about 10 hands 
2 in. in height, has ft short buck, powerful 
loiiu, and long quarters. Black zebra- 
like stripes above the hock, which occa- 
sionally occur, are supposed to denote 
special purity of breeding. The oolom 
of the Yorkshire Coach H. is usually dark 
bay or brown. The mane and tail art* 
black and thick. A hue head, sloping 
shoulders, strong loins, lengthy quarters, 
high stepping action, and abundance of 
botie and muscle characterise the breed 
which undoubtedly owes something to the 
Thoroughbred. 

The Shire Is tho largest draught H. in 
the world, commonly attaining a height 
of 17 hands, weighing ns much as 2000 lb. 
Though immensely strong, it Is very docile 
and intelligent, and has a good free action. 
The prevailing colours are black, bay, and 
brown. The short stout legs have a 
plentiful covering of long hair known m 
* feathering,* from the back of the knees 
and bocks to the pasterns. The neck is 
well arched, chost wide and full, back 
short and straight, ribs round and deep, 
and tho quarters long, level, and well 
down to muscular thighs. Th© breed Is 
directly descended from the great war H. 
of medieval times. 

The Clyde# Lite Is tho agrfe. II. of Scot- 
land. It is somewhat smaller than the 
Shire, but is cialined to be of finer Untoh. 
Bay and brown are tho commonest colours, 
block and grey coming uext* and, more 
rarely, chestnut and roan. The shoulder 
Is more oblique than In tbe S|ira, but the 
1 feathering f on the backs of tbe lews 
approaches the style of the latter. Tne 
breed Is remarkably active in work, and 
Is possessed of great strength and endur- 
ance. 

The Suffolk Punch to quite distinct from 
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the other native draught Hs„ and Its hind-quarters. It has to oarry at top- 
dean legs, or freedom from • feathering.' speed weights considered Ample forlmnt- 
inake It specially well adapted for working ers of 15 hands and upwards. All des- 
on the land. Tho Suffolk Is always a criptlnnsof native breeds have been drawn 
chestnut, varying from light sorrel to dark on In creating the Polo pony, which should 
mahogany, it has long been kept pure, measure from 14 hands to 14 hands 2 In. 
and always breeds true to colour, tt Disramkh. Amaurosis, or Cl lass Eye. is 
averages 16 hands, and sometimes a derangement of the optic nerve. The 
weighs as much as 2000 lb. The Suffolk 11. carries Its head well up, and steps very 
Is famous for Its willingness to pull at high. It is Incurable, and its detection fs 
a dead weight, and Is an exceedingly very Important In buying Hs. Anthrax 
active animal. Tt has a very finely arched (q.t>.) is a very contagious disease, and 
neck, low shoulders, thick withers, and a must be at once reported to the police, 
deep round barrel-Uke build. Asthma, Broken Wind, or Heaves, is 

Foreign Horses.— The Arab is the most sometimes due to Influenza, bronchitis, or 
distinguished non- Brit. H. The earliest pneumonia, but more frequenlly to bad 
traces of it go back to the sixth century food, such as musty hav or corn, or to too 
A.n., and since then tho breed has been much exertion after feeding. Two or 
constantly Improved by rigorous selection, three grain doses of arseulc once a day in a 
It has great powers of endurance, fine mash may give relief. Azolurla occurs 
Intelligence, and rare courage, as well as when animals are too well fed and have too 
perfect shoulder action and a light mouth, little exorcise. After a little work, the H. 
It is the Ideal cavalry H. t and was In sweats profusely and ejects large quanta- 
reqnest by the Remount Dept, of every ties of blood coloured urine. Bleeding is 
war offioe In the world until the develop- suppled to givo relief. Hog Spavin ta a 
ment of mechanised warfare. There are distention of the oapsulnr ligament of the 
sev. Arab studs In Great Britain. AmongHt hock joint, and is commonest In cart IIs., 
other foreign breeds are the Percheron, especially young ClydcRdales. A dressing 
the famous cart-horse breed of Prance of green tar and turning out to gross has 
(also bred in England), tho Brahancon of a good effect. Bone Spavin Is a bony 
Belgium, the Russian Orloff, tho Prussian enlargement on the lower part of tho hock 
Trakehner, the Jutland, and the Amer. Joint brought on by Injury or over-oxcr- 
Trotter. tion. Rest, blisters, and firing are recoin - 

Ptmtes . — With the exception of the mended. Dots are the grubs of a gadfly. 
Shetland, Brit, ponies owe much to The eggs are laid In summer on the 
Arabian and Thoroughbred blood. The shoulders and forelegs, and are licked off 
pony breeder's object is to compress the and swallowed. There Is no satisfactory 
most valuable qualities into the least remedy, hut a H. singeing lamp should be 
compass, the aim helng an animal with a used to destroy the 111 tic yellow eggs, 
small head, perfect shoulders and true Broken Knees are or frequent occurrence, 
action. Yet a pony must not only he a After washing and dressing with anti- 
diminutive H. ; It must have true pnnv septic**. cold water bandages are applied, 
character. The various breeds range Bronchitis causes great dehllltv. The H. 
from 14 hands, or oven a little higher, should ho placed In a Wwil- ventilated box, 
down to 8 hands. The Shetland has the legs bandaged and warm sheets put 
been known sometimes to be no more on the body and a pail of cold water oon- 
than 26 In. high. Black, bay, arid brown talning a tablespoon of nitrate of potash 
are the favourite colours. The Shet- given It to drink. Calculi aro stony 
lands surv-footedness. Intelligence, and accumulations, occurring in the largo 
good nature make them idoal companions Intestine, and commonest In millers* IIs. 
for children. The Highland pony Is the They aro often passed naturally, but 
largest and strongest of native ponies, and strong purgatives must be avoided. 
Is unequalled for hardiness and staving ranker In the foot Is a growth of horn on 
power. The commonest type Is the Oar- the sole, produced by Injuries or by dirty 
ron fan Irish word meaning a stout H. wet litter. The H. must he kept dry and 
or bark). This breed is said to owe some the foot dressed with powdered alum and 
of Its features to the Percheron. Allied dried tow. Gapped Hock, Knee, or 
are the Barra, the Uist, the Rum, and the Elbow Is a swelling due to a collection of 
Skye pontes. The Welsh pony is some- fluid under the skin. Apply hot or cold 
what similar to the Highland pony, hut applications and stimulating lotions. 
Is a faster animal ; In colour bays and Cataract 1* » pearly- white appearance of 
browns aro tho usual shades. The New the crystalline lens of the eye, which must 
Forest pony Is moat commonly a fleabltten be carefully looked for In a possible pur- 
£rey. Its height ranges from 12 2 to chase. There Is no treatment. Catarrh, 
13 -2 hands. The Dartmoor and Exmoor or cold In the bead, bowels, or bladder is 
ponies are other perfectly hardy breeds, often neglected, but should have prompt 
The Fell pony is a native of Cumberland attention. Warm clothing, bandaging 
and Westmorland, used by the farmers the legs, a tohlospoonful of nitrate of 
for all sorts of work. In colour It Is potash, and good varied feeding should 
usually black, brown, or bay. The Con- restore health. For Onllo, or Gnpes, two 
nemara pony, an Irish breed, supposed to to four ounces of laudanum with two 
be derived from 8p. crosses with native ounces of turpentine in a pint of linseed 
mares, is a big pony, and is much sought nil help the attack to pass off. In cases 
after for polo. A pony suitable for polo of Conjunctivitis bathe with tepid water 
must have powerful riding 1 shoulders, with to remove the Irritant, and apply a boraoio 
strength across the loins, and muscular acid lotion. Corns generally occur In the 
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fore-feet. The shoes should be removed 
and a poultice of cold water and bran 
applied. Grib biting and wind sucking is 
often a bad habit, though It may be a 
form of dyspepsia. Feeding on the 

S ound, providing a muzzle, or substitute 
g lion for wooden stable fittings mav 
effect a curt Curb Is an enlargement of 
the bark and lower part of the hock Joint. 
Host, cold water bandages to reduce the 
Inliammatiou Pillowed by blistering and 
tiring are beneficial. Diabetes is char- 
acterised by the passing of enormous 
quantities of urine due to bad food and 
impure water. Host, good food, dram 
doses of iodine In a ball, and twenty five 
drops of hydrochloric acid in the drinking 
water are advisable In Diorrhcra small 
doses of husoed oil and laudanum will 
check an attack Eczema is very con- 
tagions Treat the affected parts wiih a 
disinfectant fluid Enteritis, or Inflam- 
mation of the Dowels, Is a fatal dis- 
ease, the pain being continuous, and death 
often occ his in five or six hrs. Hypoder- 
mic injection* of morphia and atropine 
aio the safest treatment. Farcy and 
(ilanders arc allud forms of a highly 
dangerous and eont-i pious disease which In 
compulsorllv notifiable to the police. V\ it h 
chronic glanders, a 11. ms v go on wnrklug 
and feeding for montl w«tu a ragged un 
healthy coat and a leaden buo to the 
membrane of the nostril as the only dgns, 
but such an animal may be a general 
sourco of Infection AJI Hs. and ponies 
have to be inoi whited with mallein before 
being put down Into a coal mine (For 
fuller details on this, aee Glwihckh) 
Foundci. or Lamlnitls. Is an Inflammation 
of the feet Bleeding often gives relief, as 
also Injection under the skin of a solution 
of adreuulln. Fractures are of six kinds 
l, Blmple ; 2, compound , 3, compound 
comminuted , 4, complicated ; 5, green 
stick ; 0, Impacted. In tho second and 
third caseH treatment Is practically use 
lose, and the II is best destroyed. All 
tho bones of the II *s body are subject 
to fracture They must be put id posi 
tion and splints and bandages applied 
Gastritis or Inflammation of the Stomach, 
usually proves fatal. Four ounces of 
laudanum In a pint of linseed oil will 
relieve tho pain. Injections of sixty 
to eighty drop doses of morphia and 
atropine are benclltial. Grouse is an in- 
flammation of the skin, tho hind legs of 
cart Hr being most subject. Wash with 
disinfectants, and dust with borucio acid. 
Iodoform, and charcoal. Hernia is a tils 
placement of tho bowel. A bandage 
should be seyvo tightly round the body 
until the nipturo is reduced. LarvngttLs 
needs careful attention, as if acute tho H 
may become a roarer. Mustard mixed 
with cold water rubbed on tho throat 
generally effects a cure. Steaming the 
nostrils with eucalyptus oil time or four 
times a day has u soottung effect. Lock- 
jaw; or Tetanus. Is frequently a fatal 
disease communicable to man. Anti- 
tetanus serum Injected at the lower por- 
tion of the neck has been successful in 
some cases. Mange is a parasitic disease. 
Any parasiticide except those containing 


arsenic can be applied, but as the disease 
mav be deep-seated or superficial, treat- 
ment varies greatly In effectiveness. The 
disease has been compulsorily notifiable. 
Nephritis, or Inflammation of the kidneys, 
requires perfect rest, hot clothes, and 
small doses of linseed oil and laudanum. 
Pneumonia Is much relieved by bleeding, 
accompanied by a dose of from ten to 
twenty oz. of linseed oil mixed with one 
or two oz. of spirits of nitre, and ten to 
(1 ftoen d rops of ai onito tincture. Roaring 
is a peculiar noise made in the act of 
Inspiration, and Is a characteristic of un- 
soundness. Operations sometimes effect 
a cure Saddlo galls aro tho result of 
badly -fitting harness. They should be 
washed with antiseptics and dressed with 
zinc and lead lotion Sldebone, the ossi- 
f nation of one or both of the lateral 
cartilages nt the sides and top of tho hoof, 
I« commom st In cart Hs., and Is often 
caused by high-heeled shoes. Us. yvith 
Ride hone nio uiisounu. An operation, the 
use of the bar shoe, and blistering may 
rc^toic soundness. Strangles Is an in- 
fections disease commonest in youngillB. 
and most seen during the spring months. 
A list csm s ure formed under the Jaw, round 
the throat, and beneath the ears. With 
good nursing it often passes off mildly. 
A preventive serum is recommended. 
Strangle* fiequontly terminates In roaring. 

\ large vocabulary has attached itself 
to the breeding and management of Hr. 
The following is a glossary of terms in 
more general use : arm, or shoulder, the 
upper port of a fore-leg from Just below 
the w Ithors, to just above t he elbow ; bars 
of the mouth, the spaces between the 
camno teeth and the grinders ; tbej occur 
at the angle of the lips and in them the bit 
Is placed ; bav, a reddish nut-brown 
colour with black points ; blaze, a stripe 
of w hito clown a horso’s face , calf knee, 
a kmo that bends sideways towards Its 
fellow, knock-kneed ; castors, chestnuts, 
or ergots, horny excrosconoes on the inside 
of each leg above tho knees aud below the 
hoc hs , chestnut, reddish-brown lighter 
than bay, hut without black points, and 
frequently with one or more white stock- 
ings clicking, or forging, a defect In a 
H.’r paces when It knocks the feet against 
one another ; cob, a compact short 
legge cl H. ; coffin bone, the bone In the 
centro of tho hoof; coionet, the bony 
fringe round the top of the hoof ; dappled, 
coat sprinkled with rings or spots of a 
darkt r colour ; docking, shortening the 
tall dun, a dull dark brown generally 
with black extremities and a black line 
down the hack ; elbow, tho bony pro- 
jection just below the junction of a H/a 
fore leg and body • fetlock, a lock of short 
h ilr hanging from the back of the fetlock 
jo.nt — the Junctiou of the pastern and the 
sh mk or cannon bone , flank, the part of 
tho H.’« side between the ribs and the hip ; 
tUvitntten. small red or dark spots on a 
white or grey coat, oho used of a H. with 
spots on a dark ground ; forearm, the part 
of tho fore-log between the knee and the 
Junction of the leg with the body , frog, 
the protuberance in tho centre of the 
bottom of tho H.*s foot ; gaakln, the part 
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of m hind-log between the hook and the 
function of the leg with the body , grey, 
the colour composed by a mixture of black 
and white hairs . hand, a measurement of 
height of four (n , haunches the tlcshy 
part at the Junction of 60(17 and hips 
hock, the backwird bending joint on the 
bind leg . knee, the forward binding joint 
of the foreleg mark (infundibulum), the 
hollow upon the top of a voung H s teeth 
which by gradually wearing down serves 
as an inufoation of ago , posit rn, the hone 
Joining hoof and fetlock Joint piebald the 
colour which consists of patches ot white 
and black , points, the extremities of the 
llnibs roan, a rul or blue coat closely 
flecked with grey hairs bhouldei the 
upper part of 1 be foreleg from its jmu tx>n 
with the bodv to tlx shoulder joint 
skewbald, the colour c omisting of pate hes 
ofanv twocoloiirsexoc.pt whir c ana black, 
snip, a small patch of white upon the nose 
soml the colour formed by villowish or 
reddish brown hairs splint bones small 
bones running from hoik or knte to ftt 
lock star a square white patch upon the 
forehead stifle the joint at the juju tmu 
of the hind leg with tire bod* thigh the 
upper i>art of the hind kg w hi te star king, 
the white colouring of one oi marc kgs 
of a dark oi bnghtlj coloured H 
withers the highest point of tho hack just 
behind the neck Set aim Akaii H\rh 
Kakiufkv * and Horsf Racing Ste 
Sir W H Flower, Hie Horse 1801 W H 
Wanklyn, 1 he Australasian Racehorse 
1010 , H C Mciwin He Hone his 
Breeding, Care, and Vr* it merit in Health 
and Dutmse, 1917, ^ir J Mac* ad jean, 
2he Anatomy of the Iinr->e 1022 I 11 
Loomis, The bvolutun of the H( rse, 1920 
M H Hayes, Stable Vwrrgcmmt and 
&xercwe, 1928 W * twttLt thorough 
bred and Hunter hreed ny 1911 A J 
Lamb Story of the Horse U»s Ministry 
of kgiioulturo. Sates mu If irw Breeding , 
1938 , Lady Wentworth the Authentic 
Arab Horse, 1940 . N Wat, m the Herd 
of the Florae , 1947 M Inn ice Iiajos, 
Veterinary Antes for Ilonc Ouners (ttist 
pub 1877), 1918 

Horse -ehestnut, or 1 nmlus Hippo 
eastunum , well known species of Hippo 
eastanaceae, commonly grown in Uiitain 
as an ornamental tree It w i*> introduce d 
to Fngland early in the seventeenth 
century from N Greece and Albania It 
has large leaves divided into bve or seven 
long distinct leaflets and the white 
flowers tinged with yellow or pink, are 
arranged in tall showy spike* the fruit 
Is a pru kly c apsule It is n< t related to 
the sweet or "»p chestnut roe < i fg 

Hons Guards, name ot a budding in 
Whitehall London, where the office* of 
the depts under the commands r* in -chief 
of the army (a rank abolished in 1004) 
wore situated Also the name of a 
cavalry regiment (see «e*t artirle) The 
Whitehall hinldinf was built in the 
eighteenth century, and though no longer 
the headquarters of the army it is still 
wed far military purposes At the rear, 
through an archway, is the Horsegnards 
Parade, where the Trooping of the Colour 
takes place on the King's birthday 


Hone Guards, Royal. Raised in 1661 
by tlx* earl of Oxford It wore blue 
clothing, benoe its secondary title * The 
Blues 1 It fought at bedgemoor, the 
Boyne and Dcttlngon In 1812 two 
squadrons went to tho Peninsula, and were 
prostnt at Vifctonu and the subsequent 
battle* At Waterloo two squudrons 
formed part of the fain ms Household 
Brigade It served again in the l u 82 
Egyptian campaign, and dining the Nile 
rampifgn was employed as Ixuntlrv * 
I)nnng tho f? African war (1SJJ 1992) it 
was at the Relief of Kunhcilcy imd at 
Paurdi b*-rg Diuiug tht 1 irst VV oi Id War 
It soiled in lianoi and llmders from 
Moiih lo tho binibn (1918) In tho 
second V\ orid War as pait ol the lIous< 
lurid Povaliv, it su\nl m Syna is an 
antw ms 1 tai imil m V Vfma aud Italy 
and in h urope in a iteorm iifisunu. unit of 
the Guards arm mnd div 



Horse Latitudes, belt ol c Ur is ind light 
varmbk winds on the pedar edges ot tho 
\ * in i s Fu 'trades coimnoulv applied 
to tht ill di lined tropical lx Its of high 
bn remit r< pressure which eocucla the 
glob at Pi* \ ond S 

Horse- mackerel, popular name of 
Varan r a genus of tcJeosttan flshos 
txlongim, to the suborder Acanthop 
tervgii and the family ( irmgidw C 
tmehuru h tbo Brrt II is common on owr 
ooaHts when the voung are often found 
in large colt mu s sbelU ring undei medium 
They biv< a lompicssctl oblong body 
covered with small scale.* 

Horsemanship, see Rn>tva 
Horse, Mister of the, oilleer of the Court 
who has charge of the ro>a) sUblwond of 
all the hoi sc s of tho king Illfl authority 
extc nds to all the people employed in the 
stables and he lias the privilege of using 
the horses— the set vonts also Being at his 
command In Htate processions his plane 
is next to the sovereign 1 he o$9ce, which 
dates from very early times. Is tenable 
during the time that a particular political 
party Is In power, and the M cf the H. is 
appointed by letters patent. 
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Hortens* seaport in the prov. of Aarhus* 
Denmark* situated 25 m. S.W. of Aarhunv 
on the fiord of H. Pop. 30,000 

Hone-power* unit used to denote the 
power of steam and other engines. James 
watt was the man who worked out the 
value of 1 H.P. after experiment* with 
strong drav homes. In consequence of 
the exceptional power of the animals em- 
ployed* Watt’s result is in excess of tbo 
amount of work an average horse can 
compass. It represents the amount of 
work done, or energy expended* when 
33,000 lb. Is raised 1 ft. In 1 min.* and 
equal* 746 wo Its. The I»*r. rhoval-vapeui 
is equal to 4300 kilogram met re* a min 
(32,540 ft.-lbs.)* or 736 watts, slightly leHs 
than the Eng. U.P. The uonunal H.P. 
of an engine is a term which is quite 
arbitrary* and is rapidly falling into dis- 
use. The formula for obtaining It 1 h 

D J . ... - D J ' s 

for high-pressure, aud — ^ — 

for condensing engines, where D — the 
diameter of the piston In in., ti * the 
length of the stroke in ft. 

The Indicated H.P. (I.H.P.) of a re 
ciprocating engine is given by the formula 

whero ^ - the area of the 

piston in sq. in., S the >on*rth of the 
stroke In ft., P ■« the mean pressure on 
the piston in lb. per sq. In. (ascertained 
from the indicator), and 11 «- the number 
of effective strokes per min., one for oath 
revolution of the crank-shaft If the engine 
is single-acting, or two If double-acting. 
This formula will not apply m the case of 
6team turbines, as a statement of the 
I.H.P. supplies the measure of force acting 
on the cylinder of an engine, but before 
the power available for doing external 
work off the ciankshaft can be obtained, 
that required for driving the engine itself, 
must be subtracted. The result, when 
tills has been dour, is known as the actual, 
effective, or brake H.P. (B.H.P.) of the 
engine. For high-class condensing engines 
80 per cent, of the I.H.P., as shown bj the 
dynamometer, or 83 per cent, for non 
coudensmg engines, may be taken as the 
B.H.P. , or a little more m each case if the 
turbines tiro \en largo. If the turbine* 
are directly coupled to electrical genera- 
tors, as is often tho case on land, the 1 j.P 
can bo deduced from the electrical output. 
Similarly* in an eltclnc motor, if the 
electrical H.P. (E.U.P.)*. which is found 
by tho formula amp*, x wltn — hi, and 
the efficiency of the motor is 86 per (Mint., 
8*8 will be the B H.P. of the motor. The 
power required to operate machinery pan 
be exactly measured by connecting it to 
on electric motor, either as single units* or 
In groups driven from shAftiug. The H.P. 

. of a boiler is an expression for the pressure 
and vol. of steam required to supply an 
engine of the same H.P. It is a question 
at, the grate area and heating surface, or, 
In other words, the evaporative capacity 
to peodmre the required amount of steam. 
For convenience, boilers ere often so 
oktased* thuir U JP. under given condiUotta 
bring stated by the manufacturers. 


Horse-raring. The qualities of speed 
and endurance for which the horse ha* 
always been, notable* Irrespective of any 
conscious or artificial process of selection, 
would naturally suggest the inference that 
H . is a sport of some antiquity. Such la 
Indeed the case, for ctamie writers record 
systematic H. at the Grecian Olympiads* 
in 660 b.c., while G>. Grofce, Hi sUtrv of 
Crceee, 1 8+6-36, speaks of races for one- 
ycur-oid colts. A tolerably full historical 
account of turf matters up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century will be found lm 
J. Whvte’s HisUxne of the Brihnh 7 wrf. 
1810, from which It seems that the earliest 
mention of race-horses (or * running 
horse*,' os they were called) In Brit, 
nat lonal annals is not till the ulntb century 
when W ni. of Malmesbury iq.w) that 
Hugh Capet in soliciting the hand of 
Ethel*, wit ha, King Atheist an 's sister, in 
marriage, sent over a present of Ger. 

' rorimng-hnrses.’ It was not, however, 
till the reign of Henry II. that horse-races 
began to be frequent. They were gener- 
ally held at Smithfteld, which at that time 
with the pnn. horse-mrkt. of Eugfaad. 
The first race of which a dee* rimmo exists 
took place, possibly at Newmarket* be- 
tween animals owned by Hichard II. and 
t lie earl of ArundeL But in the public 
favour tournaments and jousts held 
t lie lirst esteem, and by the Tudor 
p**i iod, H. had ceased to be a great 
public amusement. The sport revived 
under James 1., at which time Gacterly 
m Yorkshire, Croydon, and Enfield Chase 
w(Me the customary places for the best 
pares. It was not till about 1648 that 
races t ook place at Newmarket* aithongh 
James I. built stables there near his 
P'llace. In Lincoln (on Lincoln Heath) 
ann racing began about 1686. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that U. owes its position as pre-eminently 
the national pastime t* the royal favour 
of the Stuart monarch*, esperiatiy 
( harles II. The earlier Hanovermn muo- 
arch* do not appear to have taken so 
kmdl> to the national sport ; but if 
dining that period n. was not the *port 
of kings. It certainly became that of the 
Brians of Wales. Prime (Jeoiwe, after- 
ward s George IV., owned race-horses in 
IT''! The memory of the late King 
Edward Vli., ehpet hilly when Prince of 
Wales, will long be cherished ns & patron, 
of II Epsom, which from the fact of the 
' Ihrbv' being habitually run there* in 
probably the most popular racecourse in, 
England, does not appear to have been 
the *ceno of H. till 1618 (jree I'cpy’s 
thorn). The Derby Stakes were in- 
augurated in 1780, lint although that raoe 
com m nee to be regarded as the * bine 
riband * of the turf, the number of en- 
trants has at times compared unfavour- 
ably with that in other less classic races 
where the stakes have often been pecun- 
iarily much more valuable. The St. 
Lcger sweepstakes were instituted by a 
rnlonttl St. Leper te 1776* who lived near 
Doncaster Tn. Moor. The 1 Ladies H*oo • 
of the Oaks first took plane In i 7 7g. Ascot 
as a popufer H. place can trace lb* UEt* 
from 1711. But practically ail the great 
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ann. steeplechases, like the Grand National , 
the Liverpool, and the Sand own Park 
Eclipse, began loner after the estab. of the 
great classic flat-raoe meetings. 

Some occastonal steep l« basing across 
country Is traceable, according to the 
Badminton Racing book, as far hack 
as 1752, Ireland apparently being the 
home of Its early popularity. The term 
* steeplochasing * Itself merely denotes the 
fact that some convenient goal like a 
neighbouring oharch steeple was selected 
as a point in the race for the horses to 
mark on In their cross-country run over 


event. In 1806, as a result of the efforts 
of Lord Suffolk, Lord Coventry, the duke 
of Beaufort, and others In the Interests of 
fa r play, the Grand National Hunt Com- 
mittee was formed as the authoritative 
governing body over Hteeplechaslug, the 
Jot key Club refusing to assume control 
over disputes unconnected with flat- 
racing The recognised rules and regula- 
tions of steeplcchaslng are to be found In 
W eathorbv'H Steeplechase Calendar 
Tiie Jockey Club is the governing body 
over ail matters appertaining to flat- 
racing. Its first existence is vaiiously 
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ditches and hedges. (See also Point to 
Point Steeplechases.) Steeplochasing 
as a regulated sport is not lecordod much 
earlier than about 182o, when plates 
were put up for prizes, and restrictions 
placed on the weights of the nders The 
sport became Increasingly popular some 
ten years later, when the first Liverpool 
steeplechase was run round a two-mile 
course near Ain tree. For the first time 
the conditions of the race were so regu- 
lated as not only to secure for the spec- 
tators an uninterrupted view of the race, 
but to ensure fair play for all the com- 
petitors. After this, meetings were In- 
stituted at St. Albans, Ay Ion bury, and 
other places, but the content originated at 
Liverpool, especially after the selling race 
became superseded by the Grand National 
which has continued down to the present 
day to be the prin. ann, steepleohaslng 


assigned to the vears 1 7 50 and 1 7 58. The 
ftmt express mention of it, according to 
Dey’s book on II , occurs In R. Hcbor's 
l taring Calendar for 1758, in connection 
with a regulation passed m that year 
directing all rldors to pass the scales when 
they came In, under pain of dismissal. 
This, however, would soem to Indicate 
that the club hod by that time got Into 
full working order, and the tradition of 
1 7 50, as the year of Its foundation. Is 
further confirmed by the fact that In 1752 
a room on the site of the pretont club 
buildings was erected and leased to the 
duke of Awaster and the marquis of 
Hastings In trust for fifty years as the 
place for genera] meetings of the aristo- 
cracy of the racing world during the New- 
market mootings. (See also the Bad- 
minton Racing' -book.) The Jookey Club 
promulgates the rules of racing and 
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amends them according to the dictates of (A scale of Weights for Agc-t will be found 
the racing World; it also regularly iu Huff's Guide, to the lurf ) The scale Is 
appoints stewards and defines their pub under the sanction of the steward* 
powers. The mlcs prose 11 be that the full of the Jockey Club us a guide to iace- 

M ammo of overv meeting must bo pub meeting managers, but is not lnteudt d to 
j Hoang Calendar , with a statement bo unpciative. The third kind of race is 
of the names of l\vo or more persons as the handicap, which did not become a 
stewards, and of the vaiious other raring regular feature much be foie 1820 In 
officials — the judge, ckrk of the course, handicaps the idea is to equalise the 
handled pper, (stakeholder, clerk of the chances by appoi tinning to each horse the 
scale*, and starter The clerk of the weight which, In the opinion of the official 
course is solely responsible to the stewards h uuln apper, will bring them together in 
for all geneial ariangeinents Tho prm a dead heat I ho lulcs picmde for the 
or, at all e\ents, most essential, function duo pub of the conditions of any handicap 
of the cleik of the course is to cany is*, md the date it winch the entnes close 


months bofoio tho meeting, for entiles for 
the races. 

Hurdle racing Is also a popular form of 
race. In the earlj days of this kind of II 
tho hurdles were customauly about r > ft. 
in height and ti\cd very tightly m the 
ground, but the modern bin die is not 
aboyc 4 ft high, and is put so loose,! v in 
the ground that a hoiso failing to cuar it 
may easily <air\ it along with him to his 
own great danger The whole art of 
hurdle racing Is to toko the hurdles 
smoothly and easily without a perceptible 
pause either at making tho spung or at 
landing. 

The prln. dal rac mg events m England, 
and the distances are n I The Derby 
Stakes (1 m. 4 furlongs), 2000 Guineas 
(1 m ), 1000 Guineas (1 in.). Oaks (I 1 m ), 
Ascot Cup (2* in ), St Loger (1 m , 0 fur 
longs, H2 yds.). Lincolnshire Handicap 
1 m.), Newuiarkot stakes (1 m , 2 fur 
ongs). Ascot Stakes (2| m ), Roval Hunt 
Cup (7 furlongs, 10b yds), Gold Vase, 
Ascot (24 m ). Cesarewitch (2 in , 2 fur 
longs). Coronation Cup (1| m ), Covcntiy 
Stakes (5 fuilongs), Grand Pux do Pans 

S I m. 7 furlongs), Nunthorpe Stakes 
5 furlongs), Clieveloy Park Stakes (0 fur- 
ongs), Cambridgeshire (0 furlongs or 1 m ), 
Dewhurst Stakes (7 furlongs). Champion 
Stakes (1 m 2 fuilongs), November 
Handicap (14 rn ), Middle Park Stakes 
<6 furlongs). Free Handicap (7 furlongs), 
Goodwood Cup (2 ra , 5 furlongs). 

The season for flat-racing In England is 
between March 21 and Nov. 22, or theie 
abouts. The rules provide for two races 
of 1 tq. or upwards — not being hilling 
races — for each day’s racing, and that no 
race shall be run over a less distum t than 
five furlongs It Is not often, however, 
that a two-unle course is run, though at 
Ascot the Gold Cup course Is 21 in , tho 
Alexandra Stakes is 2 m C furlougs 8^ > ds 
while tho Cesaiewitoh course is 2 m 2 fin • 
longs. The Dei by course has been 
shortened 29 yds., owing to the rounding 
of Tattenham Cornci, and is now 1 m 
4 furlongs exactly. Tho Derby and St 
Leger are rostra ted to horses three years 
old, both IllUes and colts being eligible, 
and except that fillies bavo a sox allowance 
of J lb., all the horses carry the same 
weight. The Oaks is for fillies only 
* Weigh t-for-age * races are open to horses 
of varying ages, horses of equal age carry- 
ing equal weights tho younger less than 
tho older. Horses of six years and up- 
wards give weight, according to a pre- 
scribed scale, to younger competitors. 

E.E. 7 


J bo weights ussigufd are pul), in the 
/lacing l altrtdar , and owmrs who do not 
ague with tins handicap can cut their 
further loss bv dec lining to ace« ph — m 
other words, by becoming non -.taiters 
1 he controversy over the forward and 
lmc kward scat for jumping ha* resulted in 
a markt d pi inference ior the backward scut 
for stc * pJccb ising The flat racing seat 
has also undergone changes, the ndei 
usually iideb with short leathers, hunched 
fonvnrd on the horse’s neck, with his 
weight on knees and stirrup-irons With 
tho old seat the jockey rode with longer 
liuthers, standing in tho stirrups The 
\incr jockey. Tod feloan, first Intioduccd 
the nc w seat into England 

Bitting — All contracts or agreements 
by wuv of gaming or wagenng are null 
and \oid bv the Gaming Act of 184% and 
securities like cheques oi bills of exchange 
given for money lost on wugers are void 
unde i an Act of 1711 (In the case of 
H <*.// v Hamilton , decided as late as 1898, 
it w a* held tti.it H had alway s come under 
the wagers contemplated by the Act of 
1711 ) Contributions or sub-.cn ptions or 
agieements to subscribe or contribute 
towards any plate pure or sum of money 
to bo aw allied to the winner of any lawful 
spoit (including, of course, if ) are ex- 
pressly exc epted from the op< ration of the 
Gaining Act, 184o (see alw Rfi-iino, 
Comhac rs. Gaming, and Gambling) 
The business of bookmuking is only 
ilhgil if carried on in < ontrav entlon of 
tho Btttiug Act, lb which Act prohibits 
* the keeping or using a hovse or other 
plate ’ for bottiug purposi s, and the whole 
question turns on the judii lal construction 
of a place within the meaning of the Aet 
It lues bee n Ik Id that 1 v tirsall’s enclosure 
is not -in li i place that word apparently 
bnng construed ijuviem generis with 
houM f office , or room Betting Is per- 
mitted with a bookmaker who acts as on 
agent for Ins client, and with whom 
accounts are settled weekly. The tote, 
a mechanical betting machine, is now 
instilled on many l.Hicourses, and poit- 
ahk totes aro also use d 

Before the Second World War, H. was 
be ( oming more popular all over Europe 
and America. The Auteull and Long- 
oh imp races of Frumo were as notable as 
many Eng. race me c tings, the chief races 
run there being the Dei by. Oaks, and 
Giand lMx. In Germany many great 
mootings were annually held, ana in 
Austria and Italy the sport was also 
developing. In Belgium there is a 

I 
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Jockey Club with headquarters at Hols- machinery and ladies' clothing- mamif. 
fort* while race-meetings were held at Other primary products associated with 
Antwerp, Osteud, Bruges, and Spa. H. the tn. are wool* fruit* tomatoes. Pop. 
was alt-e making considerable strides In 6000. 

the E., particularly in India and Malaya. Horsley, John Calcott (1817-1903), Eng. 
Foreign -owned horses are allowed to com- artist* b. at Brompton* Loudon. In i860 
pete in Eng. races* but so far a similar ho was elected an R.A., and from 18h2 to 
privilege has not been extended to the 1807 ho was treasurer of the Academy, 
horses of Eng. owners on some foreign Ilis best works are thoro dealing with 
course'?. Eng. racehorses, however, are everyday life. Among hH works are 
nought after by foreign buyers for breed- * Itent Day at H addon Hall.* ‘ Caught 
ing purposes. See Huff’s Guide to the Napping,* * L* Allegro* 11 Peiwcroso/ and 
Turf; U. S. J. Boiirke, Horse Training, ‘The iie.iliiig Mercies of Christ * — the 
1928 ; J. Hlslop, The Turf, 1949. altar-piece in St. Thomas's Hospital 

r 7 .S.A. — In what is now the U.S.A. it. chapel. 


in the beginning was largely confined to 
the S. states whose settlers wero chiefly 
Brit., and bimight with them the habits 
and traditions of the home country. When 
New York became a Brit, instead of a 
Dutch colony, 11. was introduced there, 
and that state is still the locale of some of 
the best race-tracks in tho country. 
Before the Civil war New Orleans was 
famous as a racing centre. Kentucky is 
pre-eminently the race-horse breeding 
state. Tho section near Lexington, 
known as tho Bluograss region, is filled 
with stud farms, and Keutncky horses are 
excelled by none. The best-known tracks 
are Belmont Park, Aqueduct, Empire 
City, and Jamaica uear New York City, 
the one at Saratoga, New’ York, four near 
Baltimore, four near Chicago, Churchill 
Downs in Louisville* Kentucky, and 
Baton i a in Kentucky, opposite Cincinnati. 
Most of the tracks in the P.S.A. differ 
from those in Great Bn tain, in that they 
are circular, and the turf has been re- 
moved, the roadway being made of dirt. 
In rocont years tho totalizator, known in 
the U.S.A. as tho Parimutuel, has been 
installed in many race-trkeks by state 
law, tho state getting a percentage of the 
receipts, aud bookmaker^ lining barred. 

Horse-radish (Coehlearia Armomria ), 
cultivated pkmt belonging to the natural 
order Crueifcne. The rf»ot has a strong 
pungent tost© which cioselj resembles 
mustard, and is used either grated or m&do 
into a sane©, as a condiment with beef. 

Horse-shoeing, set Farkh:ky. 

Horse-tails, see Equiseitu. 

Horsforth, tn. situated In the VV. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, 5 in. to the N.NV. 
of Leeds. It mamifs. woollcu goods. 
Pop. 12,200. 

Horsham : (l) mrkfc. tn. in the co. of 
Sussex, England, lying 18 t». N.W. ol 
Brighton, and about 30 in. S.S.W. of 
London. Among its buildings of Interest 
are the old church, which hus been re- 
stored, the grammar school, and corn 
exchange. The chief Industries arc tan- 
ning, brewing, iron-fonuding, and coach* 
building. Here also Is situated Christ'*? 
Hospital, which wiw moved from London 
Pop. 21.000. (2) Tn. on tho Wimmera 

R. approximately 200 m. N.W. of Mel- 
bourne* Australia, centre of the Wimmera 
diet., the largest wheat growing area of 
Victoria. The tn. has a very modern tn. 
hall (seating 1000), 7 churches, base hos- 
pital* and a High School* and State 
School. The chief industries are door 
milling * figric. Implement foundry* textile 


Horsley, Samuel (1733-1*06), Eng. pre- 
late* b. ill London, aud orlut uted at Wont- 
minstcr School and Cambridge. In 17.09 
he became rector of Newington, a living 
which be held till 1793. llo devoted a 
great part of his time, however, to a con- 
troversy with Dr. Priestley on the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ. Among his 
other preferment* may he mentioned that 
of liMiop of St. David-, in 1788, Rochester 
iu 1793, aud St. Asaphs iu 1802. llo ed. 
tho works of Sir Isaac Newton (1785). 
See J. Priestley, Tracts in ('ontroversy with 
Horsley, 1S1 j : it. Hall, Uemarks an 
tJorslcu's Sermons , 1819. 

Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander Haden 
(1857 -191 6), Brit, surgeon and nourolo- 
gist, b. at Kensington, London. He was 
prof, superintendent of Brown Institution 
1881-90: secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission ou ll.vdrophobia, 1885 ; surgeon 
to the National Hospital for Paralyms and 
Epilepsy, 1 88ii ; Fullcrmii prof, at tho 
ltoyal Institution, J 891 9J ; president of 
the Pathological Section of the Brit. 
Medical Association, 1*92 93 ; prof, of 
pathology, IJmv. College, 1893-96. Prom 
1 906, he was Emeritus prof, of clinical 
surgery and consul tmg^urgeon at Univ. 
College Hospital. One of the leaders of 
the medical crusade against alcoholism : 
and author, in collaboration with Dr. 
Mary Marge, of Altohol awl the Human 
Hotly (1907). Among his other works 
are : hrpenments upon the Functions of 
the Cerebntl Cortex (1835), I train Surgery 
( 1887 ), Hydrophobia ami its 'Treatment 
( 1 888). While serving as consultant with 
forces iu Mesopotamia ho suffered heat- 
stroke, and died at Amaruh. 

Horst Wessel Lied, rallying song of tho 
Her. National Socialist or Nazi Party, tho 
words of widish wore written by a student* 
Horst Weasel, who was born in 1907 and 
wa* killed m 1930 »o a Communist-quarter 
of Beilin wiiere ho lived and commanded 
a section of the Abtciluny or Storm 
Troopers of tho Nazis. No certain details 
exit-t of the precise manner of his death* 
but sev. persons suffered death, for their 
supposed implication in it, ai the hands 
of the Gestapo. The song was sung to 
the time ot » music-hall song which was 
popular amougst the troops tg 1914, 

Horn, cap of the U. of FayAl. belonging 
to the Azores group. It is situated on tho 
S.E. coast of the is., and is also the cap. 
of the dist. of H. Pop. about 7000 ; diet., 
62 , 700 . 

Horten* tn. situated on Oslo Fiord. 
Norway* about 30 m. S.W. of Oslo. It 
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to a naval port* and boa an arsenal and an 
observatory. Pop. 10*000. 

Hortense Eugenie do Beauharnals 
(1783-1837). queen of Holland, the 
daughter of the Empress Josephine by her 
first husband, was born in Paris. In 1 802 
she marrlod Napoleon’s brother, Louis 
Bonaparte, king of Holland. On the fall 
of Napoleon and his family In 18 15, she 
fled to Switzerland. The youngest of her 
sons afterwards became Napoleon III. 
See T. A. Taylor, Queen Hortense and her 
Friends, 1007 ; Mile. CocheJct, M&nunres 
sur la reine Hortense et sa fatnille , 1007 : 
J. Hanoteau (ed.) AHmnires de fa rente 
Hortense publics juir le Prince NapoUon , 
1027. 

Hortensius, Quintus (114-60 B.c.), sur- 
named llortnlus, was, after Cicero, the 
most famous of the Horn, orators, lie 
was tho son of Q. Lutatius Catulus, and 
ro belonged to the aristocratic pai’ty. He 
supported Sulla in the civil wars , fought 
during two campaigns (00-89) In tho 
Social war and became consul in 09 w.c\ 
In 03 B.r. he came into conllict with 
Cicero and, on Hompey’s return from the 
E. in 01 b.c. ret lied into private life. His 
speeches are not cxi ant, but an* described 
l»y Cicero as Auntie and llmid in style. 

Hortliy de Nagybanya, Miklos, Hun- 
garian admiral and regent ; b. 18G8, of 
noble family at r<mri *in Kzolnnk 
eomftat. Studied at naval academy, 
flume. Became A.D.C. to Emperor 
Fran/, Josef, and served in naval dept, of 
w or ministry, Vienna. I n tin* Fir*- 1 World 
War, commanded cruiser Nortt ra - nt- 
t uckt d Ttoly at Potto (Jorsinl, fc>an Gin- 
vanni dl Medua, and Otranto, severely 
wounded in Inst -mentioned engagement. 
May 11,1917. When peace came, H. was 
placed in command of the navy of the dual 
monarchy: when that monarch* fell, he 
returned to Hungary ; and, after tin* 
collapse of Hola Kim’s Gov., ho organised 
its anti-Ilolfdiev Ik successor — entering 
Hilda past, 1919 and assuming the title oi 
‘Administrator of the Healin’ (1920). 
Ill Feb. 1920 he was elected regent oi 
Hungary by tho national assemblv. 
Twice in 1921 he used force against tho 
ox- Emperor Karl « diaries l.), who 
attempted to become king of Hungar>. 
He rose to power us the safeguarder of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy, hut kept his 
position as protector of the interests of 
the big landowners. Described by Count 
Karolyi flfl tho * Hungarian Quisling, ’ he 
was tlio first to introduce fascist methods 
ip Hungary ami promoted a rapproche- 
ment with Italy, llo supported whole- 
heartedly Her. militarism, because Hun- 
garian landlords always needed tho help 
of Germany to carry on succors] ullv a re- 
actionary policy. As a reward for stab- 
bing his ally Yugoslavia in the back In 
1941 ho secured purts of Transylvania, 
Slovakia and the Hanat hut soon found 
that he bad forfeited Hungarian Inde- 
pendence. His regency ended in Iti 1 1. 

Horticultural Colleges, see Hortipul- 
turb. 

Horticultural Societies were originated 
In order to ndvaueo the study and prac- 
tice of horticult. What was probably the 


first H. S. was eatab. in Belgium In 1780. 
The Hoyal Horticultural Society of London 
was founded In 1804, and received a char- 
ter In 1 809. The Society holds two shows 
> early, one, the Spring Show, In the Royal 
Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, in May, anil 
the Autumn Show In Sept, or Oct. The 
headquarters are at Vincent Square, 
S.W. 1 and the gardens are at Wisley, 
n^ar Klploy, Surrey. Other important 
H. S. in the Brit. Isles are the Binning - 
hmn Botanical and Horticultural Society , 
toamled 1829 ; tho North of England 
Horticultural Society , the Gla&genv and 
H rst of Scotia tui Horticultural Society , 
and tho Hoyal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland, founded in Dublin In 1830. In 
the U.s.A. the Horticultural Society of 
Seie York was founded in 1900 anil in- 
corporated in 1902. Among many others 
there arc tho Horticultural Society of 
Pt nn*ul rnnia anil the Massachusetts 
Hortu ultaral Society in Boston. In 
1<iun<< there an* il. S. in Haris. Le Havre, 
TiVniis, and Marseilles. Other countries 
with hoiticult *»r allied societies are 
An »t rid, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
C/i» jioMlovuKia, Denmark, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan. 1'nlaud. Portugal, Sweden, 
Mvit/ci land, ami Ilwia. The first inter- 
n'd , final horticult. congress was held ut 
Brass, -is in 1804. 

Horticulture (Lat. hart us, garden, arid 
cvlivnt, culture), is t tie scientific art of gar- 
th ii i ult i ration, ami includes the growing 
ol flowcis, fruit, and vegetables. Almost 
ever* Lug. <o. now provides special 
f.i ilit it ^ for flic study of H. and many 
otter to. council scholarships. The chief 
rni|ogc-> which make a speciality of horti- 
cult education are the Horticult. College, 
>vvmh\\, Kent (founded 1S89) ; Htudley 
\gtu. and Horticult. College for Women, 
W divvic kshire : the \gnr. and Uortieult. 

( olh^e, Wellliehl; and ,i School of 
G.»i h*mng for Women at Edinburgh. 
'1 he Hoyal Horticult. Society holds ann. 
examinations in April. The uufvs. of 
( unhridge and Heading, and the colleges 
oi W and E. of Scotland [>(**<** nepts. of 
agifullure and II. ( nnr-es in H. usually 
mi ’ude outdoor gardening, the care of 
hot -houses and ho, beds and in many 
ia-.es poultry farming *Scc Botany 
lb nis * Fkbns ; Ki mu : Flower* 
Fiowkr Shows ; Fiji u ; Garden Aur 
ii wnnxivd ; Hlru-; 1* o’ hoi se; Lawns 
Hi \nt Hobmonks ; hivw; Shrubs 
miii., Topiary; \ i uktaules. 

Hortob&gy Puszta, pint of tho Qungar- 
i in plum W. of lb Imvzcn, with cattle- 
reming industry. Atea. 322 sq. m. 

Horton, Robert Forman 11853-1933), 
Eng. Congregational minister, b . in 
London, and educated at Shrewsbury and 
New College, Oxford, lu 187 7 he was 
pi<-sident of the Oxford Union, and In 
1 "■» 9 ho became fellow of New College and 
In lurcr on hist in 3 880 Imj was ap- 
pointed pastor of the Lyndhurst Road 
i luireh, Hampstead In 1898 he was the 
chairman of the London Congregational 
l nion, and in 1993 of the Congregational 
l nion of England and Wales. His pubs, 
include Inspiration and the Bible (188 8), 
The Book of Prorerbs (1891), The Apostle's 
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Creed (1805). and The Teaching of Jesus 
(1895), The Trinity (1901) and Pastoral 
Epistles (1901), The Holy Spirit (1907), The 
Early Church (1908), Great Issues (1910). 

Horton, Sir Max Kennedy ( b . 1883), 
Brit, admiral. Ho entered the Hoyal 
Navy at the age of seventeen and served 
in submarines during the First World 
War, gaining the D.ri.O. with two bars 
and the Legion of Honour. He was pro- 
moted to Captain in 1920 and commanded 
tho 1st Submarine Flotilla, Atlantic 
Fleet, 1922-24. In 1926 he went to the 
Admiralty as Assistant Director, Mobili- 
zation. and in 1928 served for two years 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Portsmouth. In 1932 he was 
appointed Bear-Admiral, commanding 


i.e. • Ilor the child/ when he is repre- 
sented as seated on a lotus-dower with his 
linger in his mouth, perhaps as a symbol 
of secrecy and silence. The name HOr 
was also probably applied to lesser divini- 
ties but to all forms the falcon was held 
sacred, and the name Udr was the com- 
monest title of the king in the earliest 
dynasties. The N. kingdom in particular 
was under the patronage of H. 

Horns Apollo, see HoRAroLiX). 

Horwioh, tn. and urb. dist. In Lan- 
cashire, England, 6 m. W.N.W. of Bolton. 
It lias extensive locomotive works, and 
stone Is quarried in the neighbourhood ; 
other industries are bleachiug, cotton- 
spinning, and the manuf. of bricks and 
tiles. Pop. 14.900. 



Jud Battle Squadron (19JJ) and 1st 
Cruiser Squadron (1935); in 1936 Vico- 
Admiral, commanding Reserve Fleet 
(1937-39). At tho beginning of tho First 
World War he became Vice-Admiral, 
Submarines, and many early Brit, suc- 
cesses in the submarine warfare were due 
to his efforts. From 1912 until the end 
of the war he was Communder-in-ChJef, 
Western Approaches, and was largely 
responsible for the success of tho counter- 
offensive to the German U-boat campaign. 
II. retired at his own request in Nov. 1945. 
Orders conferred on him In the course of 
his long and successful naval career in- 
clude C.B., 1934 ; K.O.B., 1939 ; G.O.B.. 
1945 ; Order* of St. George and St. Anno 
(Russia) ; (hand Cross of the Order of 
Orange Nassau (Netherlands) ; Com- 
mander of the Order of the Redeemer 
(Greece). lie holds the silver medal for 
saving life on the occasion of tbo loss of 
the P. & O. steamship, Delhi , which ran 
aground off Cape Spartel Morocco, 
Nov. 13, 1911. In Jan. 1946 he was 
appointed Bath King of Arm* of the 
Order of the Rath. 

Hortus Siccus, see Herbarium. 

Horns (Egyptian Hor), in aneb. Egyp- 
tian mythology, was the sun-god and 
equivalent to the Gk. * Apollo/ He is 
sometimes iden tilled with -Harpokhratee, 


Hosanna, shout of praise and adoration 
used by the multitude at tho triumphal 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 
9). 

Hosea, first of the twelve minor pro- 
phets according to the biblical order. 
Nothing is known of him beyond what is 
told us in the Book of II. From this we 
learn that ho was a nativo of tho N. king- 
dom of Israel, and that his father’s name 
was Been. The period of his prophecies 
is given in the first verse : * In the days 
of (Jp/inh, Jotham, Abaz, and Hezeklah, 
kings of Judah, and In the days of Jero- 
boam the son of Jonah, king of Israel/ 
Hinco tho last-named king d. during the life 
of Uz/iah, those dates are uot in full agree- 
ment . Tho prophecies fall into two parts: 
(1) Chapters 1-3, which toll the story of 
the prophet's marriage with Gomer the 
daughter or Dibiain, a profligate woman, 
and of the birth of Ids three obildren, to 
whom allegorical names are given (i. 4, 
6, and 9). The application of this story 
is then made to the relations between 
Yaiiweh (Jehovah) and his people. (2) 
Chapters 4 -14, wherein he denounces more 
fully the particular sins of unfaithfulness 
committed by the Israelites against 
Yaiiweh, such as their introduction of 
Idolatrous ceremonies and their alliance 
with and trust in foreign nations. The 
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question as to whether the account of the 
prophet’s marriage is truly biogrophloal, 
or is merely Introduced to give point to 
the later accusations has been much dls 
cussed There seems to bo no sufficient 
reason why It should not be biographical 
There are some intei polatlons suoh os 
(1) those passages which extend tlio appll 
cation of the prophecies to the 3 kingdom 
of Judah (2) those which Interrupt the 
denunciation to speak of a period of final 
happiness See A Mmson, Utr Prophet 
Iloaea , 18*11 W R Smith, / u\,lve Minor 
Prophet *, 1870 and studies by S L 
Brown, l‘> 12 L 1 Birns, J )J2 G (' 
Morgan, 1‘Ht , Lt II \\ heeler, 1048 uls > 
works bj W Nowack A Sayco, mid B 
Duhm 
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Hoshangabad, tn and dlsL of India In 
the Nerbudda dlv of the Central Provs , 
on the 1 b of the R Nerbudda, 40 m 
SSE of Bhopal The chief Industry of 
the tn is brass working Pop 12,000 
The prtn crops grown in the dist are 
wheat, millet, and oilseeds Area 4000 
sq m Pop 446 000 

Hoshea : (1) ongmal name of Joshua 

S fu xiu ) , (2) l ulcr of Lphrann undi r 
avid (1 Oh xaai! ) (1) the last king of 

Samaria who sk w It kah son of lh 
roaliah Assyuan insciiptions show that 
he was of the pro \ssy nan party m Israt I 
and acted In < ntu t rt with anti a* the pup 
pet of 1 lglalh pikst r 111 But doubt k ss 
H. felt the Assyrian tribute burdensome 
and thoreaftei sought for greater unit 
pendente by alliance with Sana king of 
Egypt The non payment of Ills tribute 
brought Shalmanc -.or’s forces against his 
cap which was besieged foi time 'wars 
Shalmaneser died and was suet ceded b> 
Sargou who conquered II and took 1dm 
prisoner (2 Kings xvii ) 

Hoshiarpur, cap of n dtst of the same 
name In the J ullumlur div of the Punjab 
India, 62 m k of Vmritsar Lt has 
marnifa of cotton goods, inlaid wood 
work, and lacquer Pop 21,285 The 
dtst. exports sugar, rice, and other grains, 
tobacco, and indigo Area 22 U sq in. 
Pop 930,000 


Hosiery In its limited sense refers to 
the nidiiuf of stockings (hose) but the 
terra is used to designate all textile fabrics 
which am manufactured on the looped 
wch principle and knitted goods, whether 
made by hand or machinery 

Hand f'Tuttinff requires very few and 
Rlmplo implements, consisting of two or 
more stiaight net dies On to thebe an 
indefinite number of loops are cast, made 
of one continuous thread of yarn which 
is passed thiough the previously made 
loops to make fresh series, and left hang 
im free I he needles may be of steel, 
hone, wood or plastic and of any length 
or thlckn £f only *wo are u^ed the 
fabric will have a sclw dge on both sides 
If tluee or more are employed a circular 
wch will he foimcd See further under 
l\ NTTTTMl 

/ ramr tiork knitting , was Introduced 
bv the He \ W Lt e wht n he invented the 
nto king frune in 1589 This frame 
difiti d from the principles of hand 
knitting in Inning a separate needle for 
anh loop instead of casting all the loops 
on to one needle Fach needle consists 
of n sh ink with a spring pointed hook 
vhich < m be pressed into a socket In the 
shank The following diagrams are to 
show the foimatlon of the knitted loop 
with th s ty po of needle all other machine 
parts have been omitted to give a clear 
vi v of the stitches and needle Fig 1 
In w Lho mw row of loops being formed 
whil t the fabric is hi Id lower down the 
needle In Fig 2 the needles have been 
lowered to allow tlw loop into the hook 
of the needle The hook has been closed 
and Is still descending into the loop of the 
prt \ ions row of stitches Fig 1 shows 
the o’ i loops rising above the needles and 
defending on tho new loops which are 
still hold In tho hook of the needle 
l Ig 4 shows the needle s rising to their 
original position with the new row of 
lours sliding down the shank of the 
nc die 

T bo first fabric mado by Lee was a flat 
puce with selvedge on both sides from 
whu h tho garment hod to be i ut to kape 
and m wn up but bo noon learned to fashion 
bv transferring looi s at tho crimes, in 
wards to narrow and outwards to widen 
In Ice’s machine the tli-ead had to be 
l land over the net file 1 m hand and It was 
not until 1857 that Luke Barton inventc d 
the lUst successful machine fitted with 
self acting mechanism for fashioning 
km wn as tho straight bar rotary frame 

fl arp kmttxnc varus from frame work 
knitting in having a separate thread for 
c a h needle instead of tin same thread for 
th whole low. By tho invention of the 
Dawson wheel (1791) the threads can be 
laid In anv dim t ion and thus give greater 
vc pe for variety of design in patter n* 
and colour which make this form of knit 
ting special ly suitable for household 
fut rics 

( treiUar knith ng w as mode possible by » 
»i n hino patented by Sir Marc T Brunei In 
1 M <», which ho calk d the tricoteur This 
produced n tubular web but did not come 
miu h into use till improved upon by Peter 
Claussen of Brussels In 1844. The pro- 
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duction of the latch needle by Townsend 
in 1 808 helped the production of oheaper 
circular fabrics Tho seamless stocking 
(as made on the circular machine) is woven 
in stiong formation t <* m endless succes- 
sion whereas on a fashioned knitting- 
machine each hose is m ide and cast off 

Rib i cork was the hrst variation of the 
Plain fabric produced m Lee s machine, 
aud was pioduced b> an invention of 
Jcdednh btrutt in 1768, b\ which a 
second set of nwdles, placed at light 
angles to the first, dr« w tlioir loops to one 
■dde, while tlu first sot of nu lies diew 
t Ians to the other side of the frame 
LeeV> frame had onlv Mxtcen needles foi 
1 in wherca modem ni whines have as 
many as 120 leedlts for s m 'wine of 
the most modern knitting fntn< s work at 
a gnat spec 1 One with fturt* div« of 
17b needles each has in ail 1 1 2su u< edlew, 
each of these torm loois at tho rate of 
m) in a minute bo that 1,1 12,400 loops can 
be tormed in a minute itlio speed of an 
expert hand kmtt i is 100 loops per 
inmate ) 

1 he' materials useei in hosioi v .no c otf on, 
wool, sJk and nunv v living v utis such 
as Hayon and \\luu In the tra h th 
teirn * -tockiug i* obsolete vnd sock * is 
used only for cUileli a s H Men s socks 
are called half ho*i anil net length H is 
known as thr<i-<iuorUr ho^e iho two 
chief methods of man t no s mmlc^s 
vnd fully fashumc i se I Uiiuihtili n 
lams nmi Jtrtnt* l J2< M iv Hosiery 
Mills, L S A , / ht st if ll *«M/, 14 >1 
V W Kiev ^tmXxa * > / (. ttm,hayon, 
Vyltni 191b 

Hosmer, Harriet ash) 1 H)M Armi 
sculptui, native of Wat t n Missachu 
setts, l ^ A She siuiikd unler Gibson 
m Home. Hei minuet c 1 mel original 
statue of 'Puck* w cs i it suitcsH 
tier other best works me /a nobia in 

t hatn* * ‘ Beatuco (uui V 'sleeping 

B awu, and * A Waking, B « vn certain 
krhnKal r rof t •» s of th lit of sculpture 
\re of her mv c ntion 

Hospioe (lu* htsptfm » entertain 
meat) ’ionic given to tin li nnes of rest 
provnltd a* i shelter foi ti »\ • lb is passing 
we r the Ups by th viu us monastic 
nders 1 ie most lammis 11* an tiiose 
on the on it it lie mard t am U I 9b2, on 
the M Uothird ditmg 1 a i tin thir 
teenth uniiirv, on the Mt < nils, the 
shmpl i a a the Little M Bernard 

Hospital jt, com m Lai i lo n Spain, 
l m *s W f tlio tn «>f hcmUm Pop 
0900 

Hospital Bund, King Edward s, founded 
in 1807 bv ten r I dual cl V 1 1 win n ho was 
Prince of x\ ilc,*, to ooinint m i ite the 
sixtieth ami \ r«,u**y of his moth i s reign 
its object i (o ceuic twit null uppoit 
of the boHTu ds ,md conv ilo«t tut homes 
of Londm B, w h individual claim is 
consider* a » n its merits i he total dis 
tnbution m tjj c prat vuir was just over 
£60,000, and is nov/ peulv over 1 100,000 
In 1947 the grants to host Italy aud con- 
valescent homes was £400,260, funds In 
hand 'including gifts to cap ) being 
££•600,000. With the (Hsappeaxanco of 
the distinction between voluntary and 


publicly provided hospitals under the 
provisions of the National Health Service 
Act, 1940 the fund, consistently with tho 
powerH conferred by its Act of Pori la- 
ment of 1907, maj bo used for the ‘ sup 
port, bene lit or t xtcnslon of tho hospitals 
of London. 1 All such things as come 
wit Id n tho scope of tho above provision 
aud su< h as are Incidmtal or conducive 
to it will come alike within the scope of 
the Bund (Lord Catto) The President 
of tho b uud is 11 K H the duke of 
(llom ester 

Hospitallers Knights (OF hospitalur. 
Lie hn^pituis, from v guest), 

mine ipplcd to ihiritiblc brothoihoods 
found d it (idle tent pt nods, mdimlilYfi 
cn count nc* tc t In c iro of the sick in 
ho iitds 1 he knights of St folm of 
Unisulcm who v religious brotherhood 
uu 1< r vh>c mspu < hid bun founded 
i I ui n m Jerusalem I luy litul then 
oiurin mi Pile tine in tlu « l* \ c nth ccntuiy, 
then d je i ruing to t ihr Christian pil 
grim* \i ding tlu Holy Scpukhio umlu 
then < in i ui pi itectirm i ht lr military 
oigun*itim w is pril ct< d In the twelfth 
ccntuix \ luu tlicv mi* u< essfulh dc 
tende l Ver iftu tin t iking ot kins ilc rn 
by th Mus mis In tlu. fourtr tilth 
centm v the iptmui and orfuphd tho 
is of ttho I und continued to hold it till 
1)2 when it wivs seized bj the link*. 
Vftu this their inltmii r mutcnilU do 
< tine l In 1 n tlu v fc und i sialter m 
M *lt i it L lmmi-.li re d tic gov of that 
i in t i ii w i i upi il h N ipohon m 
L ) On i i lit « t then wtiltli mil 
pow i til wen envied by post of tin 
smn v, I \\ 1 mop* md in 1 >i0 

Ik u v \ III con i ( itt 1 t lie ir piopcrty m 
i ncl u i 1 he vow > devolc on self to 
tlio w uU cl a lit) i Mallei w is gt nr rally 
addc l t ) tti oi tin ii vsorovvs of poveity 
e least it \ an l obeeliuuee commanded bv 
Saint \ugustjuf iho marie the order 
vvts ♦! tluk e >1 h aud eovvl, with the 
eieiss < right i >mtc4 on tin Lett lilt wt, 
consist uu if l mr barbed allow he ada 
met tin .r at Uicn points tlie well known 
M iltc si c i ms In inorkin tinu s tins lias 
been shghtiv xltcicd ami moditicd in tho 
in m \ r stit utes oi e uigrcg itlons under 
v mou ni me nil van ms rules kt 
dill ic ni pc nod tlis ortlc i haa been 
timed lv nights ot Khodes and knights 
of MdU In 1& * the la iid luurters wore 
hxed it Homo und g »\ nud bv acoimcil 
under i grind nuistr l I he 1 Inspit tllera 
owne i in mv strong j tics iu Syna, like 
th< u c ante uiporauts tlie lompUrs, and 
on the oppression of tlu latter in 1312 
the po[ c tr uisfc rie ri most of tboir poises 
sions to Uu Huso it illns Hostelos the 
Knights of *>t ] ihn ot kra«ialem there 

have been twelve «»i moio monastu con- 

S rogations wiuMoinunli in wen popularly 
Lrmcd Ho pi talk i » 1 ho two modern 

associations bribing tin it migln to this 
order aro tljo Hrandoubiug f Joliannitor- 
oi d« u 1 aud th» Lng ortler of tlie Knights 
of St John. Ihe foimor vva£ leorganised 
m 1861 and tho latUi in 1827 This 
society has its headquaitors In Clerken 
well, London, and founded tho street 
ambulance s> sterna and originated the 
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Hod Cross Society It is a purely philan- 
thropic Institution, distributing charity 
to convalescents, etc See r Vertot, 
Histmre dea chevalier s hospitallers de & 
Jean de Jerusalem, 1726 , r Woodhouse, 
Military Religious Order* of the Middle 
Age* 1879 , T Oelavllle do Itoulx, I cs 
Archives , la bibliotheque et It trtbor de 
Vardre de &t Jtan o Malle, 1881 and 
flospltahers 1901 , \V litdford Malta 
arid the Knights Hospitallers 189 1 
It Kelp Cohen h hi g/te of Malta l>2i 
1793 1920 1 I King K nights If os 

pitalUrs m the Hull J and 1 Mi 


and surgerv Particular < lasses Of patients 
or patients sutfenng ftom infectious dis 
cists, such as fcvor or smallpox, or from 
dne im q of a particular organ, such as eye 
oar nose and throat, or from maladies 
like < mur are treated in special H The 
fol lowing is a list of the main classes of 13 
with cxxmplte trom London, and elsf 
whue when « to tea 

, 1 Ui i » \i IlospiTAii* — {a) Teaching 
s t Uartholomew*s II (foundt d 1122), St 
Il'oma s H (1200) Westminster H 
(171)) (.in h U (1721) <8t Georges H 
(1 \) lmdon Iio<*pitil (1710) (haring 



Hospitals aie institution-, for the Um 
porary reception of the suk The worl 
II is dimed from tin I *it adjectm 
hospitahs winch U longs to the noun 
hosjies (genitue hnspih s) nitamng host oi 

S ucst Hotels and hostel have i e-imilar 
eiivation, but like H thiso twins have 
become limited and specialised in tlu.ii 
application 

OlasstfU aium — H uic tciu blng or non- 
teaching according to wlu th roi notthev 
have attached io them medical schools 
where students receive technical lust rue 
fcion bv properh qualified Icctuiers and 
demonst ratuis According to anothw 
classification they are divided into gem ral 
and special H A gencril H , as it* naiuo 
Implies, is designed to treat all kinds of 
patients and should therefore be equipped 
with o\ery appliances both lor medicine 


I C i s H (IS18) Lo\ftl Irtc H (1828) 
line i«utj (. olloirc (i (1823), Middlesex 
H (ISM) >t Miiv^ II <lh>2), King'h 
( II ge II (18 PI) 0 ) Von tracking 
Met i ipolltan H (Js c ) 1 oudon Homceo 

1 thi H (1849) Ci i at Northern Central 
II (1S50) 

1 1 fc»Pfcc i u Ilusi 1 1 vi* — 1 For specie*, 
tli ses of persons (a t hildren*s hospitals 
II t r Mt k C lu Idn n Gnat Ormond St ) 
I s 2), Vutoiia H toi Children (1866), 
\lt \itndra 11 foi 1 1 ildrcn with Uip Dis 
c \ (1807) (ft) // / for women and 

clnl Inn He \nl \\ itciloo H for Children 
an 1 Women (isit>) (i) Maternity and 
lu iq in hospitals < it> of London Lving 
in It (1 7 70), Queen Chat lotto's Lvingin 
11 (17 >2) (d) Hospitals for foreigners 

German II (184‘>) French II (1867) 

2 1 or infectious diseases (a) Hospitals 
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for fever and diphtheria : London Fever 
H. (1801). Gore Form H., Kent (1890). 
lb) Smalt-pox hospital* : Joyce Green H., 
Kent (1903). (c) Hospitals for consump- 

tion and diseases of the chest : Broinpton 
H. (1841), Mount Vernon H. (I860), 
Royal National H., Tslo of Wight (1867). 

3. For diseases of particular organs : (a) 
Dental Hospitals : (loyal Dental H. of 
London (1858), National Dental H. (b) 
Ophthalmic hospitals : Royal London 
Ophthalmic H. (‘ Moorfields *) (1801). 

(e) Throaty Nose , and Far Hospital * : H. 
for Diseases of the Threat, Ear, and Nose 
(1863). ( d ) Rectum: St. Mark's H. 

(1835). 4. For special malcuiies : (a) 

Cancer: Cancer 11. (Free), (1851). \b) 

Paralysis and epilepsy : National II. for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic (Albany 
Memorial) (1859). (c) Skin diseases : St. 

John's H. (1863). (d) Deformities : Royal 

National Orthopaedic H. (1839). (e) In- 
curables: Royal H. for Incurables, 

Putney (1854). (Many great London and 
provincial Hh. were seriously damaged by 
Gor. air-raids in 1910-44. See further 
under London, etc.) 

Administration . — In the Brit. Isles 
many Hs. were, until the National Iiealtb 
Act came into forte in 1918, largely sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, whilst 
on the Continent and in the United States 
these institutions are, for the most part, 
supported and controlled by munici- 
palities. The rate-supported II. Jn Eng- 
land formerly almost confined to fever 
and smallpox 11., a few ambulance 
stations, and some homes for sick And 
convalescent children both in the country 
and at the seaside were augmented in 1927 
by the inclusion of the Poor Law Infirm- 
aries (‘ workhouse’ H.). 

Sir Wm. Fergusson’s Commission on 
Hospital Abuse (1871 ) made the following 
recommendations which are hero quoted 
as indicating deficiencies previously ex- 
isting in our H. system: (1) to improve 
the administration of poor-law medical 
relief ; (2) to give the poor-law authorities 
control of all free dispensaries ; (3) to 
check the unrestricted system of free 
relief ; and (4) to pay the medical staff. 
It is well est&b. that a considerable 
number of people who were able to pav 
availed themselves of free treatment, 
which was only intended for the poor, 
and pay wards are now attached to all 
large H., the patients admitted to them 
giving fees according to their social status. 
Since 1 909 almoners have been appointed 
in certain H. to decide whether or not 
applicants for medical assistance are in a 
position to contribute towards its expense. 
Since 1948 this work has bccomo un- 
necessary, since H. treatment is now 
available to all under the National Health 
Act, bat II. almoners still have important 
social work to perform. 

The rapid growth in tho number of 
H. in recent years has emphasised many 

S roblems both of /ffcance and administra- 
Ion, and in order to meet them the follow- 
ing recorainendat ions were made by the 
Medical Consultative Council in ) 920 and 
pub. in their report. They originated 
with a scheme of combined medical ser- 


vices systematised to servo a given area, 
and are remarkable in the great advance 
shown as to the place of H. service in tho 
state. The scheme was discussed in 1927 
by the Brit. U. Association. 

1. Domiciliary, Including curative and 
preventive treatment. Staff : doctors, 
pharmacists, nurses, midwives, health 
visitors, and other oiflcers of the Health 
authority. 

2. Primary Health Centres, including 
medical, surgical and maternity beds, 
out-patient clinics, dental clinics, accom- 
modation for equipment needed for treat- 
ment and investigation, accommodation 
for the work of communal services, ambu- 
lance service. Staff : general practi- 
tioners, visiting consultants and special- 
ists, officers engaged In communal services, 
visiting dental surgeons, workers in an- 
cillary services. 

3. {Secondary Health Centres, includ- 
ing facilities in curative services in cases 
requiring highly specialised diagnosis or 
treatment. {Staff : consultants and spec- 
ialists, officers of communal services, 
dental surgeons, workers in ancillary 
services. 

4. Supplementary services, including 
facilities for specialised treatment of such 
conditions as tuberculosis, mental disease, 
etc. {Staff : appropriate specialists and 
workers in ancilliary services. 

5. Teaching H. and medical schools for 
cases of unusual difficulty ; including 
facilities for r< search and post-graduate 
stud* . {Staff : consultants, teaching and 
research htalf , workers in ancillary services. 

6. Research : clinical records. 

7. Adminstration : The estub. of a 
single Health authority to supervise local 
administration whether curativo or pre- 
ventive. Representation of tho medical 
profession on each authority and tho 
estab. of Locul Medicaf&dvisory Boards. 

A further step forward was Indicated 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Minister of 
Health in 1927 whereby by special legis- 
lation Poor Law H. were to be transferred 
to the municipal authority. This meas- 
ure had the very important results of 
removing the stigma of penury from 
Poor Law patients and allowing all classes 
to become eligible for institutional benefit. 

The prohibitive charges of most private 
Nursing Homes have led some 11. to con- 
duct depts. for private patients with fees 
which are within tho means of the middle 
and lower middle clu-ssos. 

Resides the pressing need for co- 
ord motion of H. services tho financial 
posit Ion recently became increasingly 
urgent. It was evident that tho voluntary 
system was inadequate to HUpply the 
necess,irv income and many of the volun- 
tary ll. functioned with restricted accom- 
modation as a result. Local authorities 
have from time to time glvon donations 
And subscriptions under the Authority of 
the Act of 1887, but under the Public 
Health Ac t of 1925 they were authorised 
to give Ruch aid to the extent of a penny 
rate, while the II. themselves have had 
recourse to charging foes for treatment 
according to tho means of the patient, 
i Such fees, however, could not be legally 
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claimed and many patient* were therefore 
asked to guarantee payment of cost* before 
admittance, a procedure which was con- 
trary to the object for which the II. 
operated. 

Voluntary HovjntalR under the National 
Health terra e Act , 1940 . — This Act intro- 
duces drastic changes in the system of 
voluntary H. : for In effect it nationalise* 
the existing If. and such future H. as may 
he required. The Act imposes on the 
minister of health the duty to provide 
throughout the United Kmgdom such 
H and specialist and nursing semoos as 
mav meet all reasonable requirements. 
Tho former honorary staff arc paid for 
their Heroics Sptciai accommodation 
may be provided for private patients who 
undertake to pyy the prescribed < barges, 
which are designed to cover the whole cost 
of the ai cornmodation and wet vices pro- 
vided tor the patient at the II , including 
an appropriate amount in rcsjioet of over- 
head expenses, and tho minister Is ein- 
powcied to sue for the amount. Included 
in the H. and consultant services are all 
fonns of general and specialist II. care 
and treatment, both in patient and out- 
pntu nt .Specialist opinions and treat- 
ment of all kinds arc to be made available 
at II. (as well of course at climes, institu- 
tions health conties, -‘to >. For this 
national service the minister of health 
will take over both voluntary and public 
II. Supplementary services, such as mid- 
wifery, maternity and child welfare will 
ho provided through the local authontios. 
In introducing this Bill, the minister of 
health, Mr Aneurin Bcvan, admitted that 
tho voluntary II had done valuable work, 
but he believed that * it was repugnant 
to a civilised community for Hospitals to 
have to rely on private chantv.* The 
gov. rejected the idea that local author i- 
ties should take over tho II. and con- 
sidered that the onlv thing to do to as to 
create an entirely new II service, to take 
over voluntary H. and local gov II and 
to organise them as a single H. service 
throughout the country. y\ith the nation 
Itself carrying the expcndituie. In tin* 
eatlv years, tho gov. estimated the cost 
at €1 '>2,000,000, the net ann additional 
exchequer evpendituie being phued nt 
€95,000,000, after allowing for a con- 
tribution of €32,000,000 from the National 
Tnsuraneo Fund, Regional Boards to 
administer tho II. and specialist e.ei>lces 
will bo set up tu about a score of regions, 
each large H. or related group of 11. having 
a management committee. Except in the 
ease of voluntary teaching H., endow- 
ments will pass to n new fund called * the 
Hospital Endowment* Fund/ which tho 
minister of health will administer, the 
oap. value of the fund being apportioned 
among the regional boards and tho Income 
from each portion passing to tho board. 

Tho Act provides that where any volun- 
tary H. is designated as a teaching 11. or 
is one of a group so designated, all the H. 
endowments w til bo transferred to a 
Board of Governors constituted in tho 
manner provided in the Act. Endow- 
ments given after the passing of the Act 
(Nov. C, 1946) but before tho appointed 
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day, npon trusts which provide for the 
application of tbo property for some 
specific object distinct from the general 
purposes of the If. and for administration 
ns a distinct cop. fund, will not be trans- 
ferred to the H. Endowments Fund but 
to the H. Management Committee con- 
stituted under the proyi-dons of the Act 
Tor the H. or group of H. in which it is 
comprised. 

Architedure. — A H., viewed as a num- 
ber of waul-., each containing so many 
beds, with kite bens and other offices with- 
in ea-y rc ir h of wards, is a simple building 
in conception, and 1 here has been only one 
really important change of plan in ward 
crer tion dining the last 200 years. The 
old method piovided windows on onoslde 
of tho waid onlv, and is well illustrated 
by l ho older blocks of the two London H. 
Guy’s and St. Bartholomew’s. In each 
then is a central entrance and staircase 
and two long wards on each side, making 
four in all, on each floor Thus, each 
ward ls lit bv a single row of windows, 
down its length, and possibly by one or 
two windows at the end. In the new 
method in order to get the most light and 
air. each ward has windows on both sides 
The architectural problems of the H. are 
bv no means limited to the building of the 
wards, and in particular, the H m a large 
city {should be connected with a umv. or 
have n medical school attached to it, so 
that il may take advantage of modem 
siuntihc treatment and research. A H 
m till* case (to borrow tbo claim of one 
great in*titution) is a * city within a city/ 
Its day is 21 hrs.. It is a bread bakery, a 
ow<r plant for the manuf of current, a 
uindry, a college with lecture theatres, a 
laboi itory for scientific research, a ware 
house that stocks cotton wool bv the ton, 
a museum and a gymnasium It has Ra- 
tlin * great depts. : Medical, Surgical and 
Out Patients, and has many rooms and 
wards for A"-ray treatment and A -ray 
research work. Many of those depts 
di lop as the hospital grows, but In 
\ m« non during the last fifty years the 
guarohitv of wealth* philanthropists ha* 
son of lines enabled the boldest schemes to 
bo carntd out as a whole, though the 
speed with which modi' nl science ad- 
v mop* rarely leaves such work unaltered. 
The new addition to a 11 In anv great 
country is probably the best of its Kind 
\tt built. Tbo ney\ blocks recently built 
nt ‘"t Bartholomew’s m London, for 
cxiuiT'lo, as far as human skill makes it 
possible, combine the advantages of all 
pro lous architectural experience. This 
may bo exemplified in the treatment of 
Miigical cases : when now hygienic rule* 
revolutionised the old operation rooms 
the operation theatre was usually built in 
any convenient corner as a separate three 
loom erection and was frequently tar 
from some of tho wards, thereby involving 
foi the patient a journey through the open 
air but the modern operation suite la 
planned os part of the surgical block, near 
the wards and in d lplicated (or multl- 

I died) on each tlooi This modern unit 
ias no fewer than nine parts, includ- 
ing instrument room, dressing rooms. 
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sterilising room operating thoatre and a < entnrr ago (Liston amputated a log 
anaesthetising room, where, m agreeable under ether at Unlversitj- College H. in 
surroundings the feelings of the pitlenb l8t8) stcondiv Limiter's inti eduction of 
need not lie harrowed by (he sight of anv antiseptic methods at Cilu-gow Hojal 
surgwal apparatus before the ad imnistra Infirmary in pu\mg the way foi 

twin of the anxwthetic modem asepsis, thiullv the Impiovi 

Ilistmv — It is no exaggeration to say ment In the standout of nursing as u 
that until the eighteenth centurv the su k result of llorerue Night in gilt's pioneei 
could only bo cored for at home or at least ( tioits at teuton m the ( mm a and late i 
In private houses As late as 1710 bfc In her musing school at St 1 homos ' J1 
I bomas’s ami bt Bartholomew s H wore in London 

the only asylums for the sn k m London, It is u mtstiken belief that TI weic 
and in the provinces such institutions piumrilj Christian institution-. 1 gyptmn 
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were unheard of But sm e tliat day, invalids slept in the sliadovv of their 
and eHjkecmlly In the last eintury, rapid temples of Saturn 4000 nc in the Imp* 
(strides have been, made, *-p«f tally in that the god would make them well TCio 
England and Germany, mil the II b temple of iecuiapluH at (os woe fre 
regard* d an an indispensable f veto** in all oiieuted by Gk sufTcitis uid to turn to 
tns o r any si7e, whilst cott w H are the L , it is known that the Indian em 
springing up all over the country Popu- peror, Asoka, founded a LI at Surat (c 
lar education and the realisation of the 2b0 in ) and thtb Uaroun al Hasclild 
importonteof observing the laws of health id v d HO'I) built many asylums at 
where vtr people congregate toother are Bagdad 

respond Me for tins extraordinary vlvanoc In l T S 4 — rho H development hi the 
me tru 4 k that the welfare ol l Ik com IT b A i piobabiy not only $h< most ex- 
m unity depends on the isolation of the Unsue of any country in the world, but 
gfok Is mere appreciated tveiy year, and on Uio whole, the huest. la begin with, 
an attempt u made tn stamp out tuber- unlike the awe of moat of the II. which 
culosis by lonftnemeot of the infutcd in servo the people of London, those In the 
samtona, the exportation being that in largu sized tns and cities of the l\S A 
time this scourge will lose its virulence as have not for so long depended upon 
surely as plague, mallpox, and typhoid volqptary gifts fcach inuuiclpaUtv and 
fever have already done. The># events many of the cos. maintain their own U , 
ace oi outstanding Importance in the hist, whose budget comes from the taxes lm~ 
of H# Firstly the discovery of auesthetlee posed upon the public. There Is thus 
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ensured to the If. a steady and regular 
income and the ability to blie a regular 
trained staff of physicians and nurse* and 
attendants, it is estimated that about 
»»0 ptr cent of the tos in the U.S.A. have 
then own H. An cvi n larger percentage 
of the bigger in* luivo one or more public 
II About oO i>< l < < ut of the £1 in the 
woiUl nre in tin U ‘s A The whole 
\j ndoncy in tin tJ s A is evvav from the 
old gloomy quart* is suggesting disease 
and death. T be smallei tns. hare often 
built H In the pit tty < olomal sty le of art hi 
ustiuo, mil surround'd by park* or 
^ud( ns to lake the patients a* much as 
possible uwnv iiom the uty noise- In 
the big otic- the tendency is to t iu t sky* 
temper II. ihus the Jctfei-tm II. in 
PhiUdclphi » t -» st vt iiLct n stoiit s high In 
( hit-Ogo -st I uke q is ninclctu stouts high. 
Hub probably the bigg' q* 11 group in the 
woild is tint of \tw \oik Git> It ix 
tends from Jtivtisiric l)tt\c to Broadway 
md fro n In ilh st u t to lOMli fcdioct, the 
iota] site tovuing 22 acs He is ire the 
Prcsbitcium H , Jit < olirgeof IMiv -iciuns 
and cmigcous of < olumbm l im . the 
Hoan II foi Woimn, the Nt w \oik 
stuto V v, matin Institute and II, too 
Labi's FI the bi|U>re Liulogit il institute, 
the Prtsb-vtf inn II honl 0 1 \ursmg, 
ho StiuologunJ Ii uiui i id II , the 
LlaikucHs I'rtti nts 1 ivllion, th *■< bool 
of Oral .ind 1>< i t d Surgmy .tin \ and< r 
lull ( linn mid lit Lnuai Institute of 
Public lliaith. '•OJiiiwlum m this V i'l 
il ( )lonj with its 1071 beds nearly ill 
♦he Ilia to wliith the flesh ui»d ihi mind 
irt tun to <»tn Ik mat'd. Many of the 
buildings are *k> sciuper*, o if toweling 
to twuitv two storith Throughout the 
Ih \ ill tht lMwn II «ue bung built 
ibsoluftlv li pi ooj Stf Sn H io id< tt. 
Hospitals and I /turn* oj tht Tim//, IS 1 1 

11 \\ ' him UN y/ospi/u's MJ Ut tht 

'ilutt, 1 »27 bunnimdnn / ml •*/» Pulhc 
Health idtt in t ration lhj<» , V G L 
lyes, Z >» U tutcl s I'll 4 * \ i liach 
Tilt \ ( I Mill G ii till til I /if Iftspitul in 
Mo /tin S atu i »1J 

Hospodar { Kwssi in Ootpmhir) H iconic 
term mi mine hud n astir, l tletdh 
which is ‘■iKtiillv ui plud to tht lit ad of a 
Jaim'y or Hu maslii tt u liou t it was 
u titlo of tht nil' i ol WaUivliui and 
Moldavia from tin liiL tilth antiuv to 
iStfli, when hunmm i Inf um indtptndenl 
r he title wu ilso used b\ Ui grand duke*- 
of Litliuunn and tlu king 1 - if Poland down 
to lohn Sobitski 

Host (l a^ AWi-, i victim) Mitriboc of 
Christ's body and blood m tht Holv 
ifiucluuist applied liitut paitu uliirly to 
the tonstuatul waftr used iu tht scrvuc 
ot the Mush hi the kom Catholic Church, 
when ii is regarded an au expiatoiy soul- 
flee. It is a thin, unkavined, IKl wafei 
of olroular form with certain mystn signs 
impresHcd upon it, sut h a* the Crut itlxron 
ortho Lamb , when used in the Anglican 
Church It ta utuiuUy quite plain In the 
item, Cbuich tiie II., after being couso 
crated, la believed to be no longer Bread 
but the real body of Christ, a* tho wine is 
His blood (see Transubsi an jtiation ). 
The celebrant breaks the II. into two 


S Jecos, one of which is again broken over 
tie chain e. In tho Gk. Church the H. 
is dipped iu the wine before being handed 
to the communicant. The ceremony of 
the * Llcvataon of the Host * dates from 
tho twelfth century. 

Host©, Sir William (1780-1828), Eng. 
nav ul olHt er, b. at Engoldlsthorpo, Norfolk, 
lie Haw mi vice in all parts of the Mediter- 
xuntan, and m 1811 ho defeated DubOur- 
ditu m u light off Llssa, and ultimately 
took cat taro anti Hagusa. He was a 
bulb mt commander, and was a favourite 
of N' Nun ,s«e Lad} Harriet Hoste, 
Mt naan and LttUrs of Sir W. Hoste, 1 833. 

Hotchkiss Gun, gun introduced into use 
in the lint Army during the Jjirst Woild 
Wai It was for some yeais used by 
ca\ »h\, p i( k artillery and tanks, being 
shap' d for cairymg in a * bucket.* The 
gun iq kd bv a tontmuous motallic strip, 
and the method of lot king the breech is 
piuilnr to this t>pe of gun, embodying, 
a-, t do' the * luteiruptcd thread * pnu 
dim oolmg in ttticti d by tho use of u 
tbit k band with ft w blit large, radiating 
ringM il c weight ol tho H G. is 11 lb., 
oi without mounting, 11 lb It aubu- 
rn i fill \ hres 400 loimds a min. and is 
m "it in light ftud heavy forms. It was 
u nut 'I attei its \mcr inventor. Benjamin 
I • 1 1 1 1< ' Holt likihb f 1S26 8 >), an em 
\ l»»>" iu a guu factory during the Amer 
Civ 1 wai 

Hotchpot, i bo object of the H. clause, 
which is insert'd b> conveyancers m all 
Lumdg( settlement*, is to ensure that 
none of tht voungei children of the mar 
nan who hive been advanced a sum out 
of Inc poitions* fund during their fath«*r** 
hfeliuie dinil be able to claim a further 
shir it his thath m tho Niun remaining 
im li\ among all the vounger children 
w 1 1 out lust bringing into account the 
Hum oi quins ml vatu ♦ d Power is usually 
t\prt sly given m the settlement to the 
tt »int tor life undci the ‘settled Land 
V t- to declare on tusking an advance, oi 
«Pl ointment * ns it is termed, that the 
i appointed sh ul not he bi ought into 
(1 wJm ii pow«r Is of um where it U the 
w i ot the ten mt leu life t-o divide the 
inn 1 equally subject to a first chargo in 
1 m ir of a part ic i lar clnld Where 
i do irv estate* is bv tlu terms of a will 
toll divided btiw'cn the children of the 
lest itor and a st range >, advancements do 
m i( hive to be brought into H. so as to 
U i t lit tho strangei 

Hotel (IP. hcUi , O 1 loski, Lat. hosfn- 
t ih ) superior kind ot inn, It prov ides 
li dgiiig and itfri'-hmuit for travel lore 
^imr illy, and uiav ic set up without a 
In i ut t*, uiilo** tin piopiietor sells exets 
thle liquors , in th it case a licence must 
h 'ought* An mill ' per is bound to pro- 
vide for am one wl o applies to him, and 
ii i\ not lefiibo edi u lodging or refresh- 
ii cut, miles* the npilitant is tainted by 
disease or duink , b it, on the other bona, 
a traveller luunot Mlect what rooms he 
chooses, and if ho will not accept the ac- 
commodation offered him, the proprietor 
need not oblige him at all. Then, again, 
a proprietor can return any of the property 
of Ids guest if he lads to pay bis account 
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But the Innkeeper Is liable for the loss of trlbuted largely to raising the standard of 
his visitors' property within the II to the Hs bv allowing its enamel sign to bo dis 
value of £30, unless it can bo proved that played outside thoso of wliieh it lullv 
his guest was at fault The word II has approves, and also by inserting tlio n lines 
different meanings In Fianec it origin or such Hs in the ann A A Handbook 
ally meant the mansion of a distinguished The Brit Hs and Ilestauiants Assoela 
person, then the ltsidenco of a maire, and tion, 11 bouthampton How, W C 1 pub 
later a place where people we ro lodge d and lishes annually to its members who number 
fed at a fixed price The modern Jr over 4000 an official Guido to the establish 
word is still used for tho house of a rich monts l ho A \ also affixes Its sign to 
man, or for a public buildhig, e g Hotel de mam Hs on tho Continent, where pro 
Vilie Is the tn hall, and HOtel de Dieu is gross m baths and sanitation havo been 
the name given to the pi in hospital in any mado m late years, especially in Tt Hs , 
Fr. tm, the Hdtel des Invnlides in Paris is where up bo date sanitary appliances wire 
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THE BRITISH RUIWlYS HOTEL AT Mill AMBL, 1 VNO40UIRF 

The hotel is constructed of ^ itt rinjL, white concrete libbed like marblt and relievid by the blue 
tones m the architraves t f tl e win lows There is bl i n >,1 vmg on the und rsides of the pro- 
jecting ledges, the hoods cf the bvl .onies and the ceilings of th l M,ias The aiehit ct Oliver Hill 
designed also the interior decoration fittings and turr it ire tl ns en uring a continuity of theme 

through it 

a famous military hospital and soldiers iiipoitul fiom Lngland aft< r tho Urst 
home, founded in 1670, whi Ji contains \\ orl 1 War In general mmss Dutch 
the tomb of Napoleon The modern II Gcr ‘ir and in avian and most Biit Hs can 
dates from the formation of railways and bo ril c 1 upon for scrupulous cleanliness 
is a palatial dwelling in comparison with In L n don tho once famous H C ocll in the 
the old fashioned Inn lho n odorn Hs Mian l which used to be t rondt/vous of 
contain telegraph, poet, and telephone nobflitj and of wealth} Ante is was dis 
offices, as welt as reception reading, mantled to make room for new offices, a 
smoking, and writing rooms drawing eonseciue nee, possibly, of the gradual eon- 
rooms, lounges, comfortable Wdrooins, rentratlon of social lifo in tlo W I nd 
and sitting rooms Somewhat restrictive The savoy H still continues to entertain 
oondltions still Impede the development a distinguished clientele Ip April 19JI 
of Hs In Great Britain, though their Im the palatial Dorchester II was opened in 
portance as earners of foreign exchange. Park I ano under tho man igi ment of Mr 
through overseas tourists, is becoming in I ranrls Towle The Horkele y H ui 
oreaslngly recognised by the gov and the Pieeadlllv London modernise el In 1910 
country in general With this in mind, make s \ fc aturo of being completely noise 
everything possible is being done by proof md air conditioned /The Queen s 
managements to maintain and improve II , I ccds completed In 1931, has a com- 
their standards or comfort and service pletcly regulated ventilating system. 
In Amerloa a fixed charge used to be made claiming to be noise proof In America 
for board and lodging, but now as in the i ifth Avenue H of New York, built 
JBurope H proprietors generally make a In 1469 was farnod as a resort ft>r eminent 
charge for the accommodation and an European visitors, but magmflcont new 
additional one for each meal taken in the Hs have now been built In the loading 
H. The Automobile Association has oon- streets of New York Many of them are 
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of sky-scraper size, tbe New Yorker being 
forty-four stories high. If. development 
has proceeded at a great pace throughout 
the U.S.A., there being no impor tant city 
which does not now possess one or more 
vast Hs. ten or more stories in height. In 
the latest and finest the custom is for each 
bedroom to huvo its own bath-room. See 
It. H. Ludy, Historic Hotels of the World, 
1927. 

Hotham, William, first Lord (1736- 
1813), Eng. naval officer. Ho entered 
the navy in 1718, in 17 ol sailed to N. 
America, and ultimately served in the W. 
Indies. He took part iu the defence of 
Sandy Hook and Rhode Is. under Lord 
Howe. H.'s actions against the Fr. off 
Genoa and off Hvdrea (1795) were ad- 
versely criticised by Nelson in his letters. 

Hotham, Mount (alt. 6100 ft.), one of the 
highest peaks in the Barry range, Vic- 
toria, S. Australia, about 135 in. KN.E. 
of Melbourne. 

Hothouse describes a glazed and heated 
structure used I ri horticulture for growing 
plants out of season or in colder climates 
by allowing close control of temp., venti- 
lation and light to he exercised. Glazing 
extends to roof und all sides, and may bo, 
with equal efficiency, of clear or semi-ob- 
scured hortic. gluss. If a tenant's struc- 
tnro, it must be unattached to ground, per- 
manent walls or bail hugs, impablo of be- 
ing dismantled and portable, but it may 
rest on a loose brick, not cemented, 
foundation. Tho throe common types 
are : Span roof, ranging from the single 
span garden greenhouse to the many- 
spanned commercial glasshouso. erected 
with ridge running N. and H. to admit 
maximum sunlight ; three-quarter span 
roof, proforably built adjoining a S.W . or 
S. wall ; and the single Hpan lean-to roof, 
similarly situated. The smallest eco- 
nomic size for equable beating is probably 
12 ft. x 8 ft. Site must bo sunny, on 
woll-drainod soil, and foundations 
draught-proof. Heating equipment de- 
pends upon the minimum winter temp, to 
be maintained. Tropical or semi-tropical 
plants and vegetables require much higher 
temps, than temperate flowers such as 
primulas. A home in which tho night 
temp. In winter does, not full below in" K. 
in the severest weather is termed a cool 
greenhouse. It is suitable for tbe raising 
of such plants oh alonsoa, begonia, cal- 
oeolaria, carnations, celosia, cineraria, 
ooleus, cyclamen, <liusoa, i’raucoa, gorberu, 
gloxinia, grevillea, petunia, rhodunthe. 
scliizanthus, streptocarpus, sweet pea, 
verbena, zinnia, etc., from seed ; chry- 
santhemum, colons, eytisus, fuchsia, 
hydrangea, oleander, pelargonium, plum- 
bago, salvia, and solanum from cuttings ; 
and niOHt bulb species from conns or off- 
sets. A warm or stove house is one in 
which a minimum winter temp, of 60° F. 
Is maintained, in which many flowers can 
be forced, vegetables grown out of season, 
and plants raised from seed or cuttings for 
late* planting out of doors. The range of 
tender flowers that can be grown include 
oobimeno, allamanda, am ry Ills, on- 
thorium, bougainvillea, bouvardia, ca Ind- 
ium, clerodendron, croton, dipladenia, 


oucharis, exacuin, gardenia, geenera, hip- 
peastrum, hoya, impatiens, ixora, Jacob- 
mia, jasmine, justica, lapogeria, nepenthe, 
poiviRottia, stophanotls, thunbergia, and 
torenia. Choice of heating apparatus de- 
pends also on tho size of house. Small 
cool houses may be boated with Bpedal 
fumelcss oilstoves, gas or electrical ap- 
paratus. Gas and electrical heating offer 
the advantage of thermostatio control, 
but are seldom practical at an eoonomio 
cost for the maintenance of forcing temps. 
The rn os t economic heating equipment con- 
sists of hot water or steam pipes extending 
along the Hides, etc., of the house, together 
with a furnace or slow -combustion stove. 
Thin may bo oil or gas-firod, but Bolid fuel, 
coke or anthracite, is most economical 
today. Techniques of soil-warming by 
elec tric cable or wire may be utilised with 
advantage in most houses. The aim of 
ventilation U to change the air without 
draughts. Hoof ventilators are essential. 
Stage ventilation at tho side of a house is 
rarely needed in winter, but helpful In 
summer. Sub-stage ventilators admitting 
air on to heating pippH are good for winter 
iw 1 . A ronhtant water supply is essential 
in Hm., and may bo arranged by gutters 
and pipes draining into a lidded cistern 
sunk rn floor level inside the structure. 
Modern houses of steel, aluminium or alloy 
construction are’ less cofctly to maintain 
than wooden, but care should be taken to 
see that facilities for supporting plants 
by training wires or strings are provided. 
Whether grown In pots, boxes, or borders. 
IT. -grown plants require well-balanced, 
fertile soils. Making up of soil composts 
for seed -growing and potting Is simplified 
by use of formula* developed by John 
Tunes Hortic. Institution, Merton Park. 
London, S.W. 20. Freedom from soil- 
bnrno plant parasites, fungal or insect, is 
ufsnrea by soil sterilisation, preferably by 
heat, or the use of a 2 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde. Proper regulation of temp., 
ventilation and watering assure mainten- 
ance of buoyant atmosphere. Watering 
should be done early in the day to ensure 
plant foliage being dry when the house is 
clos« d at night, insect control has been 
revolutionised by the development of new 
•uuoko generators. P.D.T. smoke con- 
trols adult whitc-fly, tomato moth cater- 
pillars, woodliee, and capsids. Azobenzene 
Smokes eliminate red spider. Against 
aphides, thrips, and **cale, nicotine is most 
Hlct live. Mildews, leaf mould and other 
fungus diseases ivquiic tbe use of sulphur 
or clipper fungicides. Blunts vary in their 
tob mace of smoke or fumigating treat- 
ments, and this should be ascertained 
beforehand. See F. J. Fletcher, ftZoss- 
honses and Propagation of Plants, 1948. 

Tlotin, see Khotin. 

Hot Lake, dist. in tho N. Is. of New 
Z< aland, stretching s*.\V. from the bay of 
BU*nt>, and containing hot springs, 
ge\ M’rs, and active volcanoes. 

Hotman, Francois (1524-90), FT. pub- 
licist and jurist, of Silesian origin, 6. at 
Paris, son of a counselor of the parliament 
of Baris. Studied law and began to prac- 
tise at tho Baris bar, but thereafter spent 
his life in lecturing and writing. Was at 



Hot 

fin t let turer In Roman law at Paris Univ. 
Having embraced Calvinism he went to 
Geneva and thence to Lausanne, where he 
was prof of belies-lett res. From I5 r >0 for 
some a cars he lectur* d at Strasbourg and 
then attached himself to Ant on j of 
Navax re, being entrusted with nnsslonb 
from the Huguenots to German pnncj s 
He succeeded Jacques de Cuj is iff v ) at 
Bourges, but the oi\»l war dro\o him into 
flight, to Oi lewis whence hi. was sent to 
Blois to arrange the peace of 1 5b* Ut 
suffered greatlv durlru the Huguenot ptr 
secutions and again sought refuge, this time 
at feancorre, w hen* he wrote his ( mmlatw 
a work drawn from tlio hihh uni *st 
Augustine After t he ma^s me ol st 
Bartholomew tie tb d to Gem a i anil turned 
his back on h ranee forev ci , Iioa ing written 
his famous Lat political treatise, the 
Franco Galha (1571, trans 1 >74) At 
Geneva he was appointed piof of Roman 
law ; but he never found pem e and event 
nallv, m 1 »89, ho fled to Basil, where ho 
died and was buned m the rathedril I 
there. His pnn. work, the / raruo (Tallin 
doubtless aimed at Charles I \ , v as novt i 
popular with his in religionists and w \.s 
also much censured by the Catholic s ItmL | 
he represents the institutions that the > 
Huguenot partv demanded as being thosr 
which for long governed 1 unu, and 
which alone could retuoe hn piospentv 
According to H , those id« il institutions 
could be traced to the histoij of Gaul and 
the old Frankish monaichv and to thi 
later federation of fro stares tormeil 1>\ 
the peoples of Gaul m ( < sai s time, under 
a General Assembly of elected dt puties ■— a 
federation which, after the (ouqnist of 
Gaul by the hrauks, was replaced 1 >a an 
elective monarchy, beginning with Ohil 
dfru in which the king i onld Ik, deposed 
hr the States-Gener al c ompoml of nobles 
magistrates, merchants and aitisdns, tin I 
clcrgi forming no ord* r and i \i n King no , 
power. This work broati t d t he tme spirit I 
of research and ot Hugmwot imltpt udi nra , 
and the sensation it caus d li w bun com 
pared to that produced b\th< < antral Social 
of Rousseau II was a man of unquestion 
able put) anil lot tv ideas on t ligion , and 
his frequent lights, whiih i rUit stern to 
savour of rowaidue, wcti w dly due to 
tears for his v ife and ftumh His otlur 
works included Hu I » f » Inltonvn 
(l->ft7) i treatise to show tl it *i law 
could not »>« founded on i 

1 realise on tb* k urban st (in 1 f tfe of 
Cohgny G 7 ) and ma iia w >iks on law 
and politics 

Hot Springs, citv md tin o seat oi 
Garland <o , Arkansas, l s \ fn thi 
Ozark Hills, l > m vV "s \V oi I ittl» Rock 
It is situatf d i; a naxiow vam \ md roll 
tally about forty four minu u -jpnngs 
which are famous as cures foi ciironic dis- 
eases, such as rheumatism, gout, nnd 
neuralgia I heir temp ranges fr >m 7b° 
to 160* F , and the daily output i* about 
1,000,000 gallon* They au all con 
tabled in a reservation which has been 
held since 1%3 by the U.b A go\ , which 
maintains here a naval and military 
hospital and a free bath-house Lead and 
fftyer are found here, also flnt oilstone. 


2(5 2 Hottentot 

There are smeltws and saw and planing 
mills, also ostrich and alligator farms 
Hero was hold the United Nations Con- 
ference on If ood and Agriculture, m May, 
1*143, is n i csiilt of which an interim 
( oi mu lesion was estnb , wh ih formu- 
lattd tho constitution of tho 1 ood and 
Veiitnlturo Organization (J AO ) of the 
United Nations (set further wukr Form 
\S 1 » AnaitUl 11 HI OUI.ANIZ VIION) Fop 
22 000 

Hotspur, nn lie apphi dtolhniv Pi rcA , 
sou oj the first t irl ol Northumberland 
In the reign of Heurv IV 11 nnd his 
fatl er ga'tud the „nat Mr ton of Hoiml 
don Hill (1 4021 Ho ninnl with Owui 
Oh ndoui r ng tin d the King, but w is killi d 
iu the battle ol S]»rew*>bm\ (1 IDO 

Hottentot, native r u e of ^ Afrlui so 
called prubahlv from I heir iihb ring or 
uninti 11 gi bh < h itt 1 1 riu lis iigitur 
ally suppostd to nprit ut l nnstiii f 
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sttK I n in wh t h the llushumfl md Kami to 
elements in dominate limy arc now 
numt ri< alh i i Important and arc confined 
tor the most | ut to S VV Aftka N. of the 
Orangi R I hi II iaec Includes the 
Klim Klioi, or full blood ffs , and the 
Bushmen Of tlio former tho Naman 
propel are the most t>piiAl branch of 


Hottentots 2t>3 Houghton-Ie-Spnng: 


the II race, and can be distinguished by 
their vellowwh brown complexion, oblique 
biown ei es, prominent check bones, 
pointed chin, breed Hit nose, and black 
woolly hair r i he v aro essentially « 
pastoral people owning long horned cattle 
ind fat tailed shoe p, whereas the Unsh 
men live exclusively hy the chase, and 
their national gnib Is the 4 kaioss,* or 
sheepskin, worn with the woolly bide out 
In summer and rc\ rsid in winter They 
have a pirtic 11 U 1 torm of clan oigmlwition 
and follow a cult ol sic red lire winch is 
thought to be i H auntie tract Ihch 
huts me frail strut turns of matting which 
can be earned iron one running ground 
to another i)u\urc i sluggish, indolent 
people and tire unjonty of them lead i 
nomadic life M >st ol the tribes have 
been comulid t> v lrotcstunt niiKslon 
nrien but und r tlu out w aid form ol 
( bristnnitv main old supc istitions sm 
viie, and tho lleit/i Libib ' m Oiiftt 
Spint, Im still nib match rewirded with 
ofTeilngs 01 ourwhelnud with in lit 
dictions nccoidinj as he shows himw it 
rropltious oi ho tile to tlic community 
Hs Id o the 1 ushnic n speak the khoisan 
languages 1 hough the Hottentot has 
llamttic features, the closest ril itJonship 
appeals to In wnh the Bushman though 
that with tho littt is a> 1 -t remote 
lh> numbers using those languages arc 
few (tluie arc. It s than 20 000 bin thing 
Bushmen) m 1 although the Nama \ ant tv 
of the H liiiguagc is spoken 1»\ >0 000 
people it is i r urn snivel v he mg re plat c d 
b\ Afrihuins the 11 lnngu igcs, of which 
otili Naim and Korina au now spoken 
ha\i been the subject of much rest in n 
especially hi (»ir students H speech is 
highly developed possessing very deli 
eatclv gruduitcd sir us of i owe Is and 
diphthongs in 1 Id e the Indo (. him sc. has 
tones by which Idle rent rinunmgs m 
imparted to tin same word J he re i« also 
an aecuHatiii e im indicated hi endings 
in the mgulai dual and plura, and 
gender isinuikc I hv distinct t< munition 
for tho rn isc ulmt 1< iimmie aucltuuhiof 
nil thiw niiiiihcis I he H top was 
re gat dcxl from the beginning oi the nun 
U onth ccntun munlv us a sonne nf 
labour to rejlne. the labour lost ot» the 
abolition of the sln\ tiHde a lew tubes 
retained then tribil organisation for some 
times but the 11s were grad nulls abs ml m 1 
as wage earne rs into the e e ononis create el 
by tho upload of 1 mope in fanning nod 
they retained neither a sepniah tei nor 
a distinct oxiHtene* as a e omniumtv. see 
F. A talker / //is (<r\t if South itiica 
1928, J *"x ha peril /Ac /v hat sou /‘copies 
of South Afntti 10 10 Lord iluiky, An 
Afnean Sun e v 10 tb 

Hot ton tots Bread, see Diose mu At Kir 
Hottentots Holland mountainous dist 
of Capo Piov b Africa which is iainoiis 
for its MJonorv Jouktrshook, among tlu 
ante , la noted for its obi picturesque fann, 
where the gov tiout hatehcrv is 

Hou broken, Jacob (1698 1780), Dutch 
engraver, son ol Arnold H. (1660-1719) 
b at Dordrecht He particularly exe cited 
In portraits and it has bean sold that no 
one has ever equalled him In the manner 


of imitating the flesh and hair by mean* 
of the graver He pub in London (1 743- 
52) fiends of Illustrious Persons of Great 
Britain, with lives by Dr Birch. 

Houd eng- Aimer les and Houdsng-Goeg- 
nies, t vo adjoining tns in Hainaut, Bel- 
gium I) m K of Mens There are im 
porta nt ooal mines The chief industries 
an iron, ghss and brickworks lu tho 
nc igh hour hood is the first large hvdraulio 
lift frm vc ssols, construe ted to counter 
im t the dtlfe icnie of level of two arms of 
the (anal du Centre Pop. 7,600 ano 
h 200 it spec tiielv 

Houdin, Robert (1805-71), see under 
Con n nisei 

Houdon, Joan Antoine (1 711-1828) Fr 
seinptoi b at Versailles In J7 >1 he won 
the l rix de Home, and wont to Italy 
H re he re. in lined t» n ictus and executed 
the lif si/ehguie ot ^t Bruno, of which 

I pc ( lenient \IV sud that it would 
►1 c ik hd not the rules ot its order c n force 
fc ihiicf On Ins return to i innee he was 
nun d into the Academy, becoming a 
member m 17 h> In 178 * he visited 
\ir era a to execute a monument of Wash 
ingt< n inched it was in portraiture that 
he i »s csptci ill> since Hdul Some ot his 
m » t f i mous busts au those of Turgot, 
R us eau, LulayctU , Mnabuiu, Napoleon, 
M ilic Arn mid, uid Moliere See H 
Dicrks Houdnns I^eben und ff erkt , 1887 , 
tl '«i uomc ttl, fe Sbduaire. J A Houdon 
H h m (/toque, 1918-1 ) and monographs 
m 1 Kf tu 19 10 and I Mai Hard, 1931 

Houghton tn In Houghton oo , Michi- 
gan l *> A on the 's side of Portage 
lie, bout 63 m N \\ ot Marquette 

II is ibe centre of the gn.it copper pro- 
du l lg dist of Keweenaw there is a 
■d pi c anal to Lake bupc moi ind a steamer 

ounce turn Michigan College of Mining 
m 1 ltchnnlogv |s situated here Besides 
copocr mining, lumbering and ignc. aro 
nKi e irned on Pop *7 *7 

Houghton, Marqun of, see Crfwij,, 

L \> i ot*. 

Houghton, Richard Monokton M lines, 
br t Baron (1S0 )-n->) was an example of 
u tn t tipe of man lbmit tn At Oam- 
nnlge ho moved m tl literary set and 
bet ime intimate with ihackirai, Tenny* 
sen and Brookfield which friendships 
• n lured through lift 1 ater in life he 
•c mded tin Philo! tl Ion ^ocietv, and was 
dw ns m the i in ol su h movements as 
n thinks’ institutes, frinchise, and tho 
nf uni of the coivrght law A minor 
l c t of some disthic turn an excellent after 
t nnor speake'r gifted with an imisive wit, 

I was verr popular In society, and he 
ente rlained large 1 1 both at Pryston and 
id Ins Loudon house Heed Keats a Life 
v 1 letters (18181 anl ed a collection of 
hs poems ml so i i ml again In 1876 He 
i uh an interesting iol of essays. Mono- 
t/riphs (187 i) Su 'or l Wcmj a$ .Iteid, 
/ h I iff , 1a tU rs era l b nendshijps of Lora 

II ughton , 1390 . J. Pope Hennessy, 

1/ >nc A Ion Mi hits 1 he Years of Promise, 
1)19 

Houghton-Ie-Spnng, tn 6 m. N £, of 
Durham, England There are collieries 
and iron -works The anct. churoh hero 
contains the tomb ot Bernard Gilpin, the 
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Apostle of the North,' who woa rector 
here, and also founded the grammar 
school. Pop. 28,100. 

Hougoumont, vil. near Waterloo, in 
Belgium, and the 6ccno of most of the 
critical lighting in the Battle of Waterloo. 
Together with its grounds it was iu the 
occupation of the Brit, troops when 
Napoleon opened battle. Defended by 
the Eng. guards, it remained untukeu 
throughout the battle. 

Hougue, La, see Hoock. 

Houlton, tn. in Maine, U.S.A., in the 
oo. of Aroostook, about 98 m. froru 
Bangor. Lumbering and farming are 
carried on. It is a port of ontry. Pop. 
7000. 

Houma, co. seat of Terrebonne par 
Louisiana, U.S.A., about .'>0 in. S.W. of 
New Orleans. There are sugar, rice, and 
cotton plantations. Natural gas sup- 
plies the tn. Pop. 9000. 

Hound, term applied to dogs of the 
chase which hunt by scent alone, such 
as bloodhounds, foxhounds, staghounds, 
basset abounds, beagles, and harriers. 
Deerhounds and greyhounds, which run 
gr sight alone, are not, strictly speaking. 

Hound, par. and vil., Hampshire, 
England, on Southampton Water, 1 in. 
from Netley station. It contains an 
Early Eng. church and the Royal Military 
Hospital. Pop. 3714. 

Hound’s-tongue, name given to various 
species of the bor&ginaceous genus 
Cynoolodsum. The plant* grow in tropi- 
cal and temperate lands, and two grow 
wild in Britain. Of these the better- 
known is C, officinale, the common H., 
which grows on waste ground, and was 
formerly used In medicine. It grows to 
a height of 2 ft., has downy leaves, and 
bears red flowers. 

Hounslow, tn. in Middlesex, which 
stands at the junction of tho two great W. 
of England roads from Bath and Exeter, 
and in about 14 m. from London and 2 i m. 
from Brentford. H. Heath, W. of the tn. 
was the site of Rom. and Brit cam pH, and 
was also a favourite resort of highwaymen. 
It is now used as an exercise ground for 
troops. From 1918 it was the continental 
air port for London till this was t rausferred 
to Croydon In 1920. The huge cavalry 
barracks built in 1793 is the chief military 
depdt for Middlesex. A priory of friars 
of the Holy Trinity was founded at H. in 
1296, and tho chapel was used as a church 
until 1830, after which the prerent church 
of the Holy Trinity was built, li. is now 
part of Heston — Isleworth. Pop. 23,606. 

Hour, twenty -fourth part of a day. In 
most countries the Hs. are counted from 
midnight, and two twelves are reckoned, 
but in certain parts of Italy twenty -four 
Hs. are counted, beginning with sunset, 
so that noon and midnight occur at differ- 
ent times each day. The 24- H. mode of 
reckoning n used in the Brit. Army. 
Whitaker 8 Almanack, etc., e.g. 12.3 a.m. 
is reckoned as 0o05 SI.. 11.30 p.m. as 
2330 Hs. Each H. is divided into 60 mins, 
and each min. into 60 secs. Many nations 
e.p. Ok8. f Jews, and Babylonians, were not 
.accustomed to divide their day and night 


into equal parts, but Into unequal or 
planetary Hs., and double Hs. of 120 min, 
were employed by tho Jap. and Chinese. 

Hour-angle, angle made by any II. -circle 
with tho meridian of the observer. For 
example, when the sundial at a cortain 
spot registers ten o'clock in tho morning, 
and the sun Is therefore two lire, distant 
from tho meridian, tho hr. -circle makes 
an angle of 31P with the meridian. 

Hour-circle, in astioiiomy, any groat 
circle drawn through tho poles. The tlxed 
stars complete their apparent revolution 
round the earth in twenty-four hrs. of 
sidereal time, panning tn rough 360° in 
twenty-four hrs., t.c. in 15 W one hr. If, 
therefore, two observer* are J j° of long, 
from each other, one has any fixed star 
one hour of sidereal tiruo later in liis 
meridian than tho other. Meridians in 
dialing are known oh Hh. 

Hour-glass, instrument for measuring 
Intervals of time which consists of two 
gluss bulbs joined by a narrow neck. One 
of tho bulbs w almost tilled with sand or 
mercury , w Inch passes through tho narrow 
aperture to tho other bull) in the space of 
an hr. if au II., or of a min. if a min.-glass. 
This device was frequently employed in 
churches during tho sixteenth ami seven- 
teenth centuries, and m the Eng. ilousoof 
Commous, as a preliminary to a div., a 
two-nun. sand-glass is still turned, 

Houri, name for a bountiful damsel 
endowed with perpetual youth, whose 
companionship iu PoradKe is the reward 
of devout Moslems after death. The word 
comes from tho Persian huri; Arabian 
hawrd, a black -eyed virgin. 

Hours and Wages, see Labour, Hours 
and Waoes ok. 

Housatonic, riv. (length 150 m.). Now 
England. U.S.A., rises in Berkshire co., 
Massachusetts, and ftbvvs generally S. 
through Connecticut, enters Long Is. 
bound 1 m. E. of Bridgeport. 

House, Edward Mandell (1858-1938), 
friend and adviser of President Woodrow 
Wilson, was h. at Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
Ho w ms tho son of an Englishman who 
emigrated to Texas when that tor. was 
still pint of Mexico, and who took a large 
part in lighting Mexico. Ho was educated 
at Cornell (Tuiv., and then returned to his 
native state, where he made a comfortable 
fortune fimn hit* plantations and other 
business ventures. Although he never 
ran for office idmsolf, he took a keen 
interest in the politics of Texas, and was 
large] v instrumental in the nomination 
and election of a number of Its governors 
and senators. II. was a progressive 
Democrat. When Woodrow Wilson was 
prominently mentioned for tlio Demo- 
cratic nomination for tho Presidency in 
1912. II. paid a visit to the then governor 
of New Jersey. The two man found that 
they thought alike on public questions 
and policies, nrnl a friendship was begun 
which wus to last without a break until 
the closing months of W llson's life. When 
Wilson was triumphantly nominated and 
elected, II. could have hod almost any 
position that the President could bestow, 
but he declined. LI. went to Europe for 
tho President. Ho hod interviews with 
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most of the rulers and leading statesmen 
of the Old World — a practice followed by 
President Roosevelt in 1040 and 1041. 
In 1015 II. again wont to Europe to be the 
eyes and ears of the President, and, par- 
ticularly, to study the possibility of Wilson 
acting as mediator between the warring 
nations. W hen A rnerioa entered the war in 
19 1 7, H. once more went to Europe as chief 
of the mission to study means of fulfilling 
Allied war needs. Ho then became a mem- 
ber of the Allied War Council, and when the 


before 1700 n.o. 11s., of two or three 
storeys with stairs to the upper rooms; 
the ground floor rooms obtained light only 
through the doors, the upper floors were 
lit by windows. The rooms were rect- 
angular, the roofs flat. This la the 3. 
type of H. In Greece, in very early times, 
the II. was of circular form. It passed 
through many changes to a rectangular 
formation in which the circular form is 
retained as nn apse. As rooms were in- 
creased in width, central columns were 



Powers met at Versailles to draft the 
Peace Treaty, Wilson named If. os one of 
the Amer. peace commissioners. As such 
he took a considerable part in drafting the 
League of Nations covenant. One of the 
most fascinating books on Europe and 
America just before, during and after the 
war is The Intimate Papers at Colonel 
House , ed. by Prof. O. Seymour, 1920-28. 
See A. D. Howden Smith, The Itoil 
Colonel House , 1918. 

House, term used for a building erected 
for habitation. It therefore Includes 
dwellings of any size, from a single-room 
building to a palace. 11s. set tho archi- 
tectural type of tho epoch. Tho early 
Egyptians lived mostly out of doors, and 
their dwellings were of wood or crude 
brick. Their smallest Hs. consisted of 
single rooms. Their larger Hs. had outer 
ana innor courts surrounded by porticoes, 
halls, and chambers for the fumily, guests 
and servants. The ground plans only 
remain. At Onossus the Cretans built, 


added. The roofs were pitched. The 
accommodation consisted of a poroh, a 
megarom with a hearth, and sometimes a 
further sleeping chamber. Tho Hs. in 
Greece were of the N. type. The later 
dwellings of the Gks. were plain and un- 
pretentious ; the rooms faced iu wards 
and round an internal courtyard, the Hs. 
were of one story, and the light was 
admitted through tho doorways. They 
were frequently surrounded on the outer 
walls by shops. In Rome, the accommo- 
dation was similar to that of Us. in Greece, 
the rooms being round an interior court 
with a peristyle : light was admitted 
through the doorways, and the ceilings 
and roofs were of wood. The buildings 
were one storey in heigbt to withstand 
earthquake. This type was called domu*. 
There were also insulae, or tenements of 
sev. floors, similar in plan on each floor, 
built of concrete with brick facings. The 
rooms were barrel vaulted and the walls 
plastered. The floors were covered with 
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mosaic. The rooms were lit by windows. 
They lmd staircases to tbc upper doors 
from the street, as at SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Rome. There were, further, villas 
a# that of Hadrian at Tivoli, and palaces 
as that of Diocletian at Rome. The 
accommodation was send -public and 
olhcia) The Items built Us. tu England, 
but these, being of the t\po, appear to 
bate hud no iritlueii^ upon the Eng. U. 

Between the Rom. occupation and tho 
Norman Conquest the buildings in Eng- 
land were ot wood. With few exceptions 
there was no permanent building until 
fifty years after the Conquest The castles 
of the Conductor were of w ood mu rounded 
by earthwork* In the twellth centurj 
stone superseded wood, and the stone II. 
probably embodied the some accommo- 
dation as Its wooden fore runners. The 
keep woe the domestic part of the castle, 
and the impoitunt room ot the keep was 
the hall. The Uh. other than < a sties were 
still of wood. The keep was nearly 
always square, as in the ease of the White 
Tower of the Tower of London, and 
Rochester Castle (1140) The walls were 
very thick, the rooms being badly lighted 
by a small window to each floor. There 
are two rooms to cruii floor in Rochester 
Castle, and there is a chapel in the 
thickness of the walls, and a circular 
staircase communicates with each floor. 
The windows are small and unglazed ; a 
wall fireplace heats the hell, the smoke 
being taken through the wall. Jn some 
cases the floors ot the keep were of wood, 
in others stone- vaulted r i 1 m looms were 
on top of eac h other, baser < nt, hail, and 
attic. The kitchen was det.it tied. Wboie 
defence was not the paramount consideta- 
tion, the rooms were placul side by side 
upon the ground. The hall was still the 
prin. apartment of the* H. and was used 
for living, eating and bleeping. This 
type, the fortified manor II , survived, 
and developed into the modern If. The 
keep type continued in bin h buildings as 
the Peel tower of the iX and l attersnll 
( aatle, Lincolnshire, and (1st white until 
the niid-ftfteenth century The hall gave 
the name to the II \t on « od «f the 
hall was the kitchen, at tin ott< i ihe solai 
oi maste r*b room The solar gnu into the 
-lute of rooms for the faimh, the kitchen 
into the domestic suite. In the manor 
t>pe of II , the hre wan in the centre of 
the hall, nearer the end u*< d In the 
master of the H., the Mnoke was let 
out through louvres in tin roof. To 
mru>Hho the width of the h*ll, a inw oi 
< dunum was placed on om side or 
on both Glass was sometimes ufled 
4 n the windows la the mid thirteenth 
centui ». but not generally until the 
fifteenth tenturj. In sorm cases the 
kitchen w.h detar hod from the 11 To- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century 
decoration ami comfort were considered 

Stokesav < antle, In .Shropshire, built iu 
1240, is to-doy a well-preserved thirteenth 
century castlo, defended by cilm tolls ted 
tower, moat, and gatehouse over the 
moat. In common with eev. other old 
boose*, it was styled a * beetle * because 
the tops of the walls and towers were 


fitted with battlements— in other words, 
castellated — where as It was really only 
a fortified manor house It is considered 
the finest example In England of an early 
hall. W < H preserved S. Pestle is defended 
bv moat, gatehouse, and tower Its groat 
hall was built in 1210 ami the tower 50 
years later, when the ownei obtained his 
licence to crenellate, or fortjfv his homo. 

ffmldou Hall is to day similar in plan 
to what it was m t lie four let nth contnry. 
It is giouped round an upper and lower 
com t> aid the hall divides the two 
courts The building is of the toi titled 
tv pc theie are few windows ; aud it is 
lit from tho inner courts. The rooms 
cominuuleato diiectlv with one another, 
but privacy is assured b> Dio umi of 
screen*. There art Homo rooms ou the 
hr*t floor ovci the kite lien r l lie plan- 
ning rs wasteful. Tho windows ate 
small. In tn« , Hs. weie built side by 
«ide withiu the walls until the diuiliblo 
space w.v. utilised I»v th * dose of tho 
mtecntli crufurv, the need for tot title a- 
Don had pitted kliznbethan plans of 
11s. were more economies! of material and 
their plan u mg was more i out enient. They 
were designed to produce oflis ts (though 
there is Mime evidence of unnecessary 
towers tMilier). Towards tho end of tho 
sixteenth century the builders eonsidored 
the ssminetiv of their e?lov lit ion<- During 
tins etntmy the gj cutest clinnges took 
place Tho period (oinnded with tho 
Renaissance, which coinnienced in this 
count n, in tho reign of Henrv \ III , with 
the dissolution of the iiiona ^terles. and 
the ti iu-Ur of wealth from the Church to 
the* Co ut. On the* elevation the cornice 
and pil«*ter appear, and within the plan 
more privacy n provided bv the list' ot 
corridors, as at Iiengi \\t 11 nil. I r » is Tho 
subject* of Queen JlMbcth vitd with 
each otmr in building laige t stabs. The 
H t\pe plan was evolved as l< tting in more 
Bir than tho coiirt>.ird tv pc* windows 
became huger, rhtmnovs and flreplncOH 
were more lughlv developed 

In Mi< Hcvcntecnth cuitury the design 
of Hs became pen -omul i' he taste for the 
It 1 islnon wnsgraMhid by lingo Jones, 
W it'ii, dip], later, Vanbrugh In the coun- 
try clists tho old trad it ion.il t>pe of plan 
and building continue d The design of Ha. 
now followed two lines Jn the at^idemio 
tvpe, the position and iho of tho hall 
were slowlv alte ted lioin that of u liviug- 
room to that of nu eutiane e Tiie ground 
floor whs uieii for the dav roooiH, tlie up- 
pe r floor for the flk e pmg rooms. The stafr- 
cohc bee ami more central Miftb windows 
wen* first emplovid The chimneys col- 
lected into st m ks, anti the're w*ro elortnors 
an part of the roofs and not, mjR formerly, 
an part of the walls. The Oifil war dis- 
turbed tho development building. 
Architecture* hisamo fashionable through 
books on the nubjeet Castle Howard Is 
the culmination of thib period. It was 
built for display, and tho outside wings 
arc Himilai, though the rooms behind them 
arc put to eliflorout uses. 

In the oightoenth century, the idea of 
show and stateliness was still further 
realised. Rules of proportion produced 
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beautiful Ha. which were highly incon- atcd with* ulpture. Bat hs and gymnasia 
venient The rooms were too lofty lor > r o provided in England, the modified 
comfort, though pleasing in appear ante tiou of tho budding regulations to allow 
The kitchen balance d the stables, but both of artificial ventilation of bathrooms will 
were separated from tho U by long colon- afloc t the future planning of fiats and lifl 
nadcs. 1 hero w is borne piotcst against On the (Continent tlieio aie ITs. built to 
this tendency, but usually tho diet itts of s itisfv tho phrase * a machine to live in 
Andrea Palladio triumphed, and lls J»Hb as the dehnition of a II. This tendency 
comfort and galucd stateliness. Some of ban hid some influence. on iccent ling 
the amalkr jis wire more practically planning 

built. The In FI won developed on d 1 roiu the middle of the nineteenth 
narrow frontago fa* mg on to squares a rd ecntuiv dc tar bed country ITs followed 
slice ta, repeating tin same plan side bj in «hc design of their elevations the sue 
side in blocks and groups. With IN 't*->ivo pi rf» r< net a for past period native 
nineteenth cenuirv, the giowih of hmld uml lor* uni sfvlrs. The plan hew growr 
mg me leased with the pop tnd their m ^ convenient and orderly, attention 
migiation fiom the countij- t<> the tu« hi ng srv*i, to ceonomv of management, 
and cities. The people 1 ad to be housed and convenience of t lie iriangement of 
near tlioir woik little* IN m terra* es tin Kit r 1 n snilMv o° t - ind the 
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ami < ourts tompirnru om room upstairs linn room ^ mlt n v air mg* m nita have 
mid on* loom down limit limk to Im< k bun unproved, mi gui r i tiovkied 
with w widows to one -id* onN i common s n i tho 1 irst W >rul \\ u d» ricked IN 

earth < Inset and pump Large villas h \ become siuillti knt< i lrttug haw 

were built round llcgent s lhik, and | di* lined and the motor Ims taken hnn-s 
blocks of luge residences in upp* i ladders out ol do u- 
Kcgcut M-net In tin (oimtii, the / s 1 — The \mm II d lies from the 
Hpeotoculor PilNdiati 11 w is hmit si k * irlest i olonial » n>d *scventeenth 
bv side with a revival of the foigott* n . < * ill uix work is i icdre \ il m ehnrict/T, 

Gothic In -onu instaiut'* it w con I pi* tun sqm. and t* npn isi cs tbo import 

blind with a e lassi |lm in others .»». mue of nUuNum Ik biddings art 

at h onth ill, it was t kohdu to ir.*din ti w > ulcn franud t» d dimed from Eng 

ideas hut with fuwtU* mpt nt the drum it t« nmui the sin d' 1 J being wooden 

F feat mes and *»i n mi* it w#io hoi put e\ mples oi i j „ * dtago* in tbe 

atc*l in sew ll». ighUcnth oentun tlav became fornu 

in 1 s il, Lord bnnTt* sbtirj called at ten I in i Ian, based ui on the palladurn «t>k 
Won to the conditio i oi mere row Imr in copied and adapt* d limn hooks bv tug 
London in ioiiie locaitus then were iwnlera JTus tvp* and period are called 
more than eight\ IN to the iu , with * i»* mgian t'olom il 1 he early Hepublitou 

families in ca< h mini Legislation w is ll show lr fmlu n*cs Oval looms are 

enacted providing fot the *v*<Mon o, \ I uiml, tin common) a Lion within tlic il 
lodging-Hs. Mihsitiiud out ol llu* pool i" *-mfulh studu 1 the* bedrooms being 

rates Other V*ts follow* *1 I lu*> did * 1 1*. red through m into doors in New 

not produce tho desired effect In lvjn 'ink the re are JN »f the eighteenth oen 
tbo London <o (\>uucil btgnn to dev tun with Hutch * h uac toristicx. notablv 
witn tho problem lho\ built flats, t lie . mvi rod vcraudiis In tho fc , 'sp. tv pen 
moie recent of whi* h urc five lloois high I j icviul , tlie walk ire thick, the buddings 
three floors of flat*. and the fourth ami m one stored roun 1 opm potw* and the 
fifth floors two Ktorov tenements CN»n < luurnevs outside In tho N tlie plans 
tinontal countries have adopted lints . womoro compact, the chimneys Inside the 
In btockhohn they mo sometimes twelve 11. With the opening of the nineteenth 
htorc>« high in Amsterdam six to eight (century, mmantiemm influenced the de 
storeys, in Ueruinny and Austria the sign of tho Antet. H. In tbe twentieth 
courts about the blocks of flats ore decor- 1 century tho Ideas found in all those periods 
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and areas bare been exploited and devel- 
oped. In general, modern Arner. H. 
plans have the living-room and tho dining- 
room connected, tho dining-room being 
reached from tho kitchen and living-room 
only. The dining-room is usually small. 
The bedrooms are often without P re- 
places. In many Hs. tho living-room 
contains the only fireplace, tho Hs. being 
heated ortifloially. There is a tendency to 
plaoo the living-room at tho rear, garage 
and services towards tho street. In Now 
York, apartment Hs. of thirty-one stories, 
380 ft. high, have been built. Indeed, 
with the difficult ies of obtaining servants, 
the building of big modern apaitmcnt Hs. 
has been increased in Amer. cities. 

Interior Duration, General. — Electric 
lighting has led to considerable experi- 
ment in the interior decoration of Hs. 
Diffused, concealed, reflected, and strip 
lighting have all been used. Colour has 
been given to light by tinted glass screens 
and neon tubing. Walls are sometimes 
considered as texture in order to break 
the even distribution of the light. Glass 
is used in ceilings ; polished st**el for 
floors. Mural painting ha* been revived. 
Colour is used for psychological ends. 
Glass in various colours and ns mirrors 
is being largely employed. The room 
and its furnishing are being considered 
as an entity. Emotional and spec- 
tacular effects, rendered possible from 
the use of colour and form, arc boing 
successfully designed. The various rooms 
are being decorated to accord with the 
inoods appropriate to their use. The 
walls, ceilings, windows and doors have 
all been treated with the same colour or 
shades as tending to homogeneity. The 
bathroom is being considered — cheerful- 
ness being stimulated by coloured walls 
and fittings of various ni atonal — porce- 
lain, ceramics, mosaic and paint. Glass 
and stainless steel have been tried as 
handrails and for various fittings. Built- 
in fittings are used in most of the rooms 
of the II. in order to economise space and 
simplify decoration by giving the room 
that greater unity which follows from the 
employment of the architect of the 11. as 
the designer of Its furniture. Mouldings 
have been reduced, and surfaces are less 
broken. Pictures are selected w ith greater 
care — for colour and design — their setting 
being considered, or designed for them. 
There is less ornament in IN. and lew* 
provision for their display. Ornaments are 
selected for emotional effect. The psy- 
chologist and the scientist Iia^e boon 
studied by the decorator in order to stimu- 
late health and pleasure. Sec also 
Building ; Floral Decoration ; Hall; 
Housing ; Mttul Decoration : Wall- 
paper. See J. A. Gotch, The English 
Home from Charles / to George IV, I DID ; 
air R. Blomfield, A Short Uisloi'y of He- 
naissance Architecture in England 1923 ; 
A. Richardson and II. Eberlnin, The 
Smaller Englutk House of the Later lie- 
naiesance, 1025 ; W. Anderson and R. 
Spiers, The Architecture of Ancient Home, 
1027 ; The Architecture of Ancient Greece, 
1037 ; T. Small and C. Woodhrldgo, 
Houses of the Wren and Early Georgian 


Periods , 1928 : J. A. Gotch, TheQrouihof 
the English House, 1928 ; D. Harbron, 
Amp hum, or the Nineteenth Century, 1930 ; 
N. Lloyd, A History of the English House , 
1031 ; V. York© and F. Gfbberd. The 
Modem Flat, 1937 : F. Yorke, The 
Modern House in England, 1937 ; R. 
McGrath, Twentieth Century Houses, 1940 ; 
Victoria SackvtUe West, English Country 
Houses , 1945 ; R. Dutton, The English 
Interior, 1949. 

Houseboat, riv. boat which Is fitted with 
every convenience for habitation, i.e. hoe 
living, sleeping, and cooking apartments, 
lu England these boats ore found mainly 
on the U. Thames, and are only used as 
temporary houses by people making riv. 
excursions ; but in the E. countries 11s., 
which very much resemble floating huts, 
are common on all tho largo rlvs., and are 
used as permanent residences ; Indeed, 
many of tho Chinese, Burmese, etc., 
spend their whole lives on those floating 
craft. 

Housebreaking, see under Burglary. 

Housecraft. Term which includes not 
only housewifery {q.v.) and cookery, but 
which has wider implications, the scien- 
tific practice of II. being known as 
• domestic Hcicuce,* and including the 
choice of a house, its furnishing and equip- 
ment, cleaning and care, and embracing 
such subjects as cookery, dietetics, laun- 
dry work, and homo nursing. Teachers* 
training courses in II. may be taken at the 
Battersea Polytechnic ; Berridgo House, 
Hampstead (now under the Natlouol 
Societies Training College of Domestic 
Subjects) ; tho National Training College 
of Domestic Subjects, Buckingham Palaoe 
Road, and King's Collego of Household 
and Social Science (Univ. of London), 
Campden Hill. In the provs., and abroad 
also, many schools and colleges provide 
full courses, and degrees are awarded In 
domestic science. Shorter courses of In- 
struction In housecraft are given at various 
polytechnics and Bchools of Domestic 
Science. 

The choice of a site for a house should 
bo considered in relationship to tho soil, 
aspect, contour of tho land, drainage 
facilities, and provision of water, gas and 
elec, tricity ; the plan of the house should 
bo prepared with full regard to the 
facilities offered by tho site. Choir© of 
furnishings, largely a matter of individual 
taste, should, nevertheless, have regard 
to a general colour scheme, walls, floor 
covering, curtains, and style of furniture 
Inning a relationship to each other. The 
kitchen is tho workshop of tho house and 
should receive special consideration, as 
tho smooth running of the entire ostab. 
depends largely upon Its efficiency. 
Labour-saving devices should lie incor- 
porated as lar as possible, not only In tho 
kitchen, but in the other rooms of the 
house. These may tncludo : lAiilt-tn oup- 
board* and wardrobes ; rounded corners 
to facilitate cleaning ; washable or tiled 
walls in kitchens and batliroOms ; plain 
doors to cupboards and rooum ; hot and 
cold running water in the bedrooms; 
kitchen cabinets for the storago of dry 
goods and a hatchway unit betwoen din- 
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ing-room and kitchen ; airing cupboards 
for linen ; stainless steel sink units with 
draining trays, c uphoards, etc. ; stainless 
metal taps ; bnkelite or plasl ic electi ic 
fittings ; enamelled gas and cle< trie cook- 
ing stoves ; electric vacuum cleaners and 
floor polishers ; eloctrio washing and 
washing-up machines Information and 
advice on good household equipment can 
be obtained funn liio Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 28-30, Grosvonor G.irdens, 
London, S W l. See IS. W. Gregory, 7 he 
Art and Craft of Home- Making, 102>; 
E. E. Jardine, Housecraft, 1928 : Paulino 
Griffin, Happy i$ (he Unde , 1016 . also 
Blackle’e Domestic Science Handbooks 
including Simple fessons on Hetdih and 
Habits , Simple lssson* cm Household 
Management , and 1 he Chemistry of ILmst 
craft . 

House-duty, Inhabited, tax imposed on 
Inhabited dw< lling-housos of tlio ann. 
value of upwards of £20 in England, 
Wales and Scotland. Its incidence was 
on the legal orcupier and not on the 
ownor. There were nuinc rous evemp 
tions, such as houses belonging to the 
royal family , hospitals, aims houses, sc hool 
buildings trade and business houses .ind 
others. The duty ceased to h< thargeabh 
after 1921-24 (Finance W JOit.Soit 20) 

House-fly, Flesh -4 y, «« Mu ca domes- 
tica, ndme given to a spec ies of rliptc iou-. 
Insects belonging to the familj Mus« Idtp. 



1 Whitman Jotts 

T1IB PROllOSi IS OV A HOC'S* 1 1„Y 

rhe two jointed proboscis shown, wilh the pilps 
and the lips (libclla) pumeated by (ceding tubes 


Those flics are widely distributed and verv 
numerous, especially in summer. The 
eggs are deposited on dung-hoaps or 
similar places, and the larvae feed on their 

E undings until pupation, which takes 
in a few days* time ; at the end of a 
ight they are fullv-devciopod winged 
insects. The chief characteristics are the 
sucking proboscis and tho bristle-feathered 
antennoB. lls. are considered frequently 
to be agents in the spreading of disease ; 


they pass the winter chiefly In the pupal 
state. 

Household, Royal. The It. H. prob- 
ably had its origin in the romitatus de<* 
cribed by Tacitus which consisted of 
amide* or companions who were the 
personal attendants of the Teutonic 
chieftain. In England before the Con 
quest the eomttes had boon replacod bv 
thegns, the chief of whom were the staller 
or hor^e thegn and the bowerthegn, while 
m Normandy a similar arrangement had 
boon estah. and each duke had his senes 
chal or steward, his chamberlain, and his 
constable. After the Conquest this ducal 
household was reproduced in the R H of 
England Tho hist, of tho R. H„ how- 
ever, ls difficult to tra<e, as very few 
records concerning It are forthcoming. 
Tho Black Hook of the Exchequer enu- 
merates its dikes in Henry II ’s reign, 
but gives no op< ount of their function", 
and the Collection of Ordinances and 
Regulations for the Government of the Royal 
Household . made in Divers Reigns from 
I dnard Iff to King William and Queen 
Mary (printed 1790), contains very scanty 
infoi in it Ion. Tho Black Book of the 
House fold and the Statute* of Eli ham do, 
.mlted, giro somo details about the court 
arrangements during the fifteenth and 
sixNcnth centuries, and Cliamborlayne’s 
Pnsrnt State of England contains a cata- 
logue of tho officials at the court of Queen 
Anne, but no connected hist is forth 
c tuning He this as it may. the existing 
It II is esst. ntlally the same as that under 
the Indore or Plantagcncts, and consists 
of throe main depts. : tho lord steward’s 
dept (Hoard of Green Cloth), tho lord 
i hMinborlain'8 Dept , and the master of 
tic horse’s Ilept., which can perhaps 
r 1dm the greatest antiquit v. At the head 
of the first is tho lord steward, who must 
uh\a>8 be a member of the gov and a 
p< < r and It is interesting to note that he 
still possesses a criminal jurisdic t»on such 
u" was originally inherent m e\ery head 
i f a dept , indeed, oil jurisdiction relating 
to lioinicido In respect of the R. H resides 
in him, and under his mandate alone can 
mqiasts bo held or criminals be indicted 
md tried. Tender him are the tretumrer, 
tin comptroller, tho master of the house 
hold, the offices of the almonry, and the 
pni master of tho Household, At the 
hi ul of the second is the loid chamberlain, 
who must also be a member of tho gov 
ami a peor, and undei him are tho nee 
i li nnbeilaln, tho master of tho Cere- 
monies, whose dut> it is to enforce the 
observance of tho etiquette of the court, 
the gentleman ushtr of the Black Rod, 
tho prin usher of tho kingdom, the lords- 
and grooms-in-waitmg, who attend on the 
king in turn for ah »ut three weeks at a 
tunc, tho captain i r the Corps of Gentle- 
men at-Arms, the mptain of the king's 
bodyguard of the ^ comon of the Guard, 
tho comptroller and examiner of accounts, 
the dean and tho sub-dean of the Chapels 
]{o>al, the pages, the master of the king's 
music, the poet laureate, tho royal physi- 
cians and surgeons, chaplains, painters, 
librarians, and musicians. 

The Queen Consort’s Household is also 
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in this dipt and turn pines a lord Cham* 
berlain, n trea*»uitr, iquerij , and various 
ladies 1 lit so include the mistress of the 
robes, who attends the queen at all State 
functions and is the onh lad v of the Court 
who comes into office with the pro v , seven 
ladies of the beckhambei, who must tw 
peeitssts sevi u women ot the bedtham 
ber who tppiar onh at Com t functions 
and tight maids of honour, who ns a rule 
are daughters oi granddaughters of peers, 
and who in anv c ise have the right to pre 
h\ honourable * to tbeii names ev tn if not 
t ntitled to do so hv buth Th* thin! rt* pt 
lias at Its head the inasttr ot the Horse 
who also is a member of the gov Ho has 
charge of all matters * omits ud with Uu 
horses and h u ds of tht king uni undet 
him arc the C io\ r k jiunv who prat tical 
v man igts the i*n \ stable s and stud the 
equerius who art nlwuv ottwirh of the 
armed forces an 1 ntcnd the kmg in turn 
like the finds and grooms m w itting and 
the pages of faonoui voutlis who wult on 
the king at state < c k monies besides ttie 
three depts mention* i then is ii*o tl o 
fTivrv Purse Dept which runs* ts of the 
king’s ‘pcrsouil stmt and mtludtb flu 
keeper of tin pnvj | uis »nd the pii\ iti 
*-ecretar\ The* ml 1 t provides In rlu 
maintenance of tli P 11 IH4 (KH) bung 
granted f r ‘*alttru ir d H r 2,b00 lor 
expenses bt ‘q.d's m «, of tlHMdlO for 
their majost e * puvv pui < kJM)00 foi 
works, *1 woo tor m 1 burnt i and 
£8000 uneppropri ire 1 

Household Iroops a i those «tios 
special dut% it is t i guild tl * rra rung 
monarch and the >n troj >1i«- Ineitiuetwo 
regiments of ouv ihv ami hv* of inf tntr\ 
the earthy V *nu ti c K< ul Hoi** Gnmds 
and tho life Gti uds, an 1 1 c i Tuiti \ the 
cirtfiadkr ColcMic im ^iots Irish and 
Welsh Guanis. see u/s> G i \i ns 

Housel, for inanv lentuues the 1 liglish 
nan e foi the >uchuist r gnrrti d vs 
\ fttKum cunentupto'Mfake pc in stum 
Cf shakes ware’s unhousc ltd, un meicd ) 
House-look pnpulm rune % un to 
v iriou^ sih c if s ol Semper* * mm t, ^tnu 
of Cidssul m eu 1 he plants ur su < uJ# nt, 
huvo star shaped flowers, and flo ir «*h f>u 
the mts of Europe, Asia, u 1 Africa 
t,p i * m cm in Hntdin is hardv 
plants, and hen t uflnation r wires Utti* 
trouble as thev thrive in tin i rest soil 
s i he common H , 4 fuqmntlv 

ohnted on fiw roofs and vail o t cottages 
ro 1 ocp th ates togethu l ho leaves 
an arrant d i 1 rosette, arc ilcsl v mid In 
colour d r* i uro\ish green Hi lowers 
are puiph h and vegetative in 1 1 pin. a 
tion takes i n bv offsets 

In oiariv i *rt^ of Fngland iml esper 
iftflj in Huntingdonshire, tin H is planted 
i>n the roc f of hr urn, in the wi n spread 
belief tint »t if is on the roof th* house 
will nev tr at s Are 
Housemaid's Knf«, see K\h 
H ouse of Conninone and House of Lords, 
4$e Parlumi i 

* Houses of Parliament, see P vhi iamknt, 
Houses o* 

Housewifery, turn defining activity of 
the wife m the home, and not confined to 
routine hou** work but embracing the 


care of the fabric and contents of a house, 
and the skill necessary to convert the 
house into a home — a happy home and a 
contented household being an important 
lontubution, nt all times, to tho national 
life The sui round mgs of a house are !m 
portnnt it should, if j»ot>sibIe, stand In 
a productive garden tho looms of the 
house should be so arranged as to admit 
the maximum of sun and ah to those fre 
fluently used Modern practice is foi the 
house to face S J2 ot S W and not due S 
Hi kitchen, scullery, and lanier should 
fin M mi N V Tk di ooms c an face 3 P , 
s , ot s W The aim oi the modem house 
wile should be to attain satisfactory re 
suits within a reasonable time and with the 
minim ini unount of ph>sicil labour , this 
< an lx if lutved bv m q Hiring a kuowledgo 
ot, and using modem 1 iboui saving equip- 
m< nt is in as in tins penult (het alto 
Iliu -a f I VKl) 

Hood luimture should lie regaidcd os an 
essditnl, but oui furnishing should be 
avoidc l tin re Miould bt amplt space in 
whiih to w vk a ad move about Pei 
son il u qtilicmtnfs van, but a good iuU) 
is to bin * nh tht tv-mfials it possible 
firm t w« 11 t IhuimJ rai gf of unit furni 
tin win li t»n bt put togctlw r like unit 
h t i la lv t thus allowing foi additional 
n ns is t iti c mil oi i Mon in i\ demand 
iiriiititH m«v Ik. olassPhd as utility - 
c irtliillN mil well design* d and of phasing 
p?U ti rs but of wujuig standards of 
pr* c u ti >n non u'ihtv — th* vaiicties of 
tU i i 1 tin* gre it*. i an 1 mou individual, 
m c i d li m l <1 verv i m pi riods and 
gen ill \ »f good qu ditv os f ir as mat* nal 
and w ikmmslnp is colic trned, but very 
oft i l * lug* ft i tho modern house or 
fl vt r tupic- invmiahl> well mode, but 
oftt ii mi uitubh for a vuodcin house and 
ilwavs * m t n i\c 

1)vim < u \mnc — V certain amount of 
cUamng c it h da\ is t mccssitv, though 
alt tn , s muld not bo made at a thor 
ough ansmg of the piiHu h»»use *ach 
d *\ i s iti f w torv result * an bo obtained 
in i i* is n tbit turn , and cllorts should be 
mule t ■> ittain a happy nu dinrn between 
li it if t \ uk and planning ui oxh mst 
mg dnh i mtim l he cleaning of a 
lit u-< i mere clluuntly accomplished If 
tlilril wing oidt i observed bedrooms 
(bat hi m md lavatory if on tho first 
lio* r), landings, •■tnrs, hall, living room, 
kltr htn and bru k premises Jn bilcf, the 
w rk is tre in the. top * 1 tl* bouse down 
wank 1) illy c leaning c iimiiob that noth 
mg ih *ncilook*d (to become very dirty 
and thus <lc nmiid * xc c smv o time, materials 
and 1 ilmm on its * hansing) ami it gives an 
opi*rtumtv of 1 toping all polished sur- 
iic* — tlons nuriois, window^, etc — 
bright awl dilniug, and generally to * tidy 
uf> *11 the rooms IfouHcilold routine 
should alwnis be so planned that this 
dallv cleaning ii flnKhcd before tho start 
of the genual work of tho day As vary- 
ing houses present thfir own problems, 
and even looms oi the same typo demand 
special require i runts, only giueral prin- 
ciples of daily cleaning which should toe 
adapted to meet individual requirements 
ran be considered Hero 
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funeral order of daily vork —Ihe room 
should be aired and the cleaning apparatus 
ready to hand a beginning should be 
made by cleaning the Hire place and relay 
ing the tire If a b djoom is bung cleaned, 
n making >1 l ho hr fl should bo «1v<m first 
uttentioi follow* d hv the < lining of an v 
fitted buict basin, arid iftcrvvards the 
swooping ot tin floor (01 sweep* r oi 
vacuum th imrovothi irp* t) snd ahak 
imr any small m its 1 ho malu woik 
done tin lurnit iu It It, ngs, dooi and 
window friuuH * tt in iv bt dusted in 1 ill 
bright -uirfvis polish* d with a pr Ashing 
tlolh *n 1 i m t|i luhbtd our inv 
polish* d surrounds on tlie floor Lantlj, 
the room should lx gen i illy tidied \\ htn 
ill tlio household U unrig Is < ornplf tf <1 1 In 
cleaning irjuipimnt nntl mat* rials should 
be eartlully patktd aw iv Ikds should 
lie opem d h> runov mg all the bedt iothen 
and placing them ov* i two * hairs arching 
the matin ss so th it it mav air the mat 
tress should bo turned d illy, from side to 
side and from be id to foot iltcrnatelv 
the bi 1st* r and p Hows should !j* shaken 
up bideloth*H -ihoula bt smooth and 
oreascksrt ami the shietw tueked tightly 
under the rn itti* ss \\ hi re it is possible 
for two iKOpl* t » make tin beds the work 
is halved md madi much easier 

Jn ilean a fire id* ^hc health rig 
should first Ik rolled up and the <arp<t 
turn* d bin k while the floor In front of th 
health should h< covned with uowsj ap« i, 
tnd the fond* r and hre irons moved to oru 
Hide whue i he s«ot from the back of the 
giato Is sw it down and the ( nidus rr 
moved it is advisable to save these 
cinders t >i the next bro but the ashes 
should becompklclv removed, preferably 
using tor tin pm post, an old bin k**t lined 
with newspaper, which facilitates dispos'd 
in the dustbin the lire Is laid by light l\ 
crumpling newspaper on top of w hkn dry 
sticks arc placed * rosawis* , the cinders bt 
ing plac ed at t he b u k of the ftreplat t small 
pieces of coni at the front and Urgci 
piec.cs at either sub I inuUv, am lmvht 
surfo* ct. should l* polished, md the tiles 
washed before the ixplncomout of the 
Are irons hearth nig and cupet and the 
refilling of the coal box 

lo clean a fitted hand hann and 9ur 
round .’ — The basin should bo half filled 
with warm watei m which the tooth gl iss 
<«n be washed and then ciritMi thu glass 
sbolf and Its eont* ntb dusted, and the sm 
round to the hism, and the sovp wells 
wiped The basin should now be emp 
tied, rinsed and dried, ind the tops rubl* d 
up with a dry dust* i 

to clean the latnUjry m id bathroom — It is 
advisable first to sweep or mop over t he 
floor, when the hw stray should be flushed 
and a little disinfectant sprinkled Ihe 
bath should be wiped over with a damp 
cloth, sprinkled with alittb parailiu, and 
afterwards rinwxl » any stains upon Uu 
hath may bo removed b> tubbing soap on 
the cloth and applying to the status, while 
It will he found that vinegar will remove 
any blue stains. ( are is odvtsablo in the 
use of abrasive substances when (leaning 
the bath, an these may tend to spoil the 
surface enamel. To complete the woik. 


all k dg< *» should he dusted and the window 
left op* n while if the we it her permits, the 
towels ftud bath mate should bo dried m 
t he op* n air 

Wiukh < ipimv. — \ more thorough 

* leaning should be given to each part of 
11m hou e, if possible it wc klj intervals 
Ihe orthr of work sin old, generally, 
follow tint nlvlsrd f<>? daily cleaning, ex 
cc ]>t th it, vlt* i cltanmg and relaying the 
in tlu w ills should be swept , paint 
work rn doois window sills and mantel 
pkc* cl* , should be washed and the 
f irni*ure in 1 floor p li bed Dust sheets 
sli >uhl c \ r furmtur during the weekly 
( h imnp link t»s an ( k < trie c kancr is being 
iiw d aft* i use the > should be carefully 
i f niov c d fokle d wit h t h* dust j bid* inside, 
t *1 < n outside and shake n and packed 
» vim ( locks should be moved as little as 
I il l* ii d covered with a cloth while 

1 i mig is in progress W la re there are 
lmg uumbi rs of books th* v shou’ri be 
du d while rom miing on the shelves 
tl ( ise dusted and the whole covered 
with i dust sheet 

I ItlMI VM> CfFlMMi-, 

Si ng hanmg should be ttnishcHl brfrie 
t L t id w it tu r begins, but after it i* 

] il U to do without fins and when the 
vvt it her pen ruts, furniture hangings, car 

t fi nn> ex pul out mto the garden 
I nmg and clwmli g Iho housewife 
h >ul 1 i 1 m carofullv as much os can be 
1 tu (i h dnv without disorganising the 
u *1 w ik of the Iiousr Minding week 
ints md figuring that the extra work 
1 > s not inti if* it with the pr? paint Ion of 
pi i * r mesls i« i men hers of the family 
ill hor*elf A dc union should brst be 
in i le regarding invnt* osuv d* coratian« 
md irnmgerncntri made for this work to 
b* clone, and it mn> hi fmnd that the 
ilumneys require sweeping Before the 

* Ic imng begins, the hou ovvifo should be 
sure that there Is a go >d supply of cleaning 
m ittiwl* and that all the c quipment Is in 
t ood order, and a b« ginning mav be con 
vcm > tlv made bv turning out and thor- 
oughly cleaning all cupboards, drawers* 
( h* st s. ctf , and b) cleaning and storing 
uwvy winter clothes, curtains, extra 
llinketo, uderdowiN, t to It this con 
n ction it will be found that protection 
ig imst i mtlis is adv iMibk Special work 
to \to done during tlu spring cleaning m 
clacks the (leaniur ind if meeswurr 
]m lishmg of -xll pictures, ornaments, walls, 
\ smtwork, furnitun , carpets and bud 

Ht mis 

Order of S/u ing cl antng —Work should 
liiou at tbe top of the house, cleaning 
hi t tbo^e rooms which are least used 
I rulings, pass«igcs ball, and staircase 
“h mid lx? cleanmi liter the rooms, and tlw 
kill hou and hoc k i it misc* last of all It 
1 1 1 st to ilnlsh one 100 m before beginning 
tlu next, and to k< t p tbe doom ra rooms 
ilrcadv cleaned do td 

Spfcm/ cfi«uni 7 * —A sick room should 
be kept scrupulous dean, aud the tower 
in eontemts tlie dtter («r Ntmsixo — 
Home \ urs\*&) be ttreplac'e should 
first be cleaned, and the eool-box quiet Iv 
refilled. Before sweeping the floor ill 
furniture should la* drawn out from tbe 
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walls In order to remove any dust that has 
collected. Damp tea-leaves or sawdust 
should be sprinkled over the surface before 
sweeping is begun, as this prevents the 
dust from rising. If the floor is carpet- 
covered, a carpet-sweeper should be used 
dally, and furniture, ledges, dusted with a 
slightly damp cloth, finishing with a dry 
cloth. Fresh water should be given dally 
to flowers in tho sick-room, and their re- 
moval at night. 

Preparation for chimney -avreping . — The 
sweep will expect to be told the exact date 
and time he is to attend, and to be in- 
formed of the number of ehlmnevs w hich 
will requlro his attention. Unless tho 
sweep is using tho new vacuum (or a 
similar) method, by which chimneys may 
be swept without disturbing the room, the 
following preparations should be made : 
furniture should be covered with dust- 
sheets or newspapers : curtains and tho 
hearth-rug removed from the room ; tho 
carpet should be turned back from the fire- 
place and the floor covered with news- 
paper ; the floor-space immediately near 
the fireplace should be well covered to 
allow the sweep spare on which to rest his 
tools ; the windows and door should be 
kept shut while sweeping is in progress. 

Household Cleaning Equipment. — 
Brooms and brushes, whether mado from 
horse-hair, fibre, bass, bristle, or one of the 
various substitutes, should be washed 
when necessary, (a) soft brushes in warm 
soapy water, rinsed In clean warm water 
and dried In the open air ; (b) stiff brushes 
in cold salt water, allowing 2 tablespoonfuls 
of salt to a bucket of water, rinsed in cold 
salted water. Caro should be taken not to 
lean on a brush or allow the bristles to 
bend or break, and to remove all dust and 
fluff, after use, by shaking. Brooms and 
brushes should be hung up In a cupboard 
when not In use. Carpet sweepers operate 
by means of a revolving brush between 
two dustpans. These dustpans should be 
emptied daily, and all pieces of fluff, 
cotton, etc., may then be removed ; it is 
possible for the entire instrument to be 
cleaned by the housewife herself, and this 
mav be done occasionally by unscrew- 
ing the handle, removing tip* furniture 
guard, and taking out tho revolving bush. 
The component parts may then bo tho- 
roughly cleaned and reassembled. Electric 
cleaners are an important part of the 
household cleaning equipment, especially 
where electricity is cheap. The best- 
known typos are the outside bng typo, 
also known as the broom-bond le typo, 
such as the Hoover, etc., and the enclosed 
hag type, Huch as the Electrolux, etc. 

Kneeling mats are made from a variety 
of different materials, and can bo bought 
or improvised from a pad of old soft 
material. Step ladders long enough to 
allow tho housewife to reach easily up to 
the top of cupboards, etc., are extremely 
useful. There are many kinds, but the 
safety -ladder type should always bo 
bought. Hack « for brooms and brushes are 
extremely useful ns they enable brooms, 
brushes, and other cleaning equipment 
to be tidily stored. They can either bo 
bought or improvised from odd materials. 


Kitchen Equipment and Cleaning.*— 
Glass cooking utensils should be steeped in 
cold water if thoy have been usod for 
milky or floury foods, and in hot wator if 
used for greasy foods. Thoy should be 
washed with hot soapy wator, soda beiiut 
added if tho dishes aro very greasy, and If 
very dirty they may be scoured with stool 
wool, a saueopan brush, or scourer, after- 
wards being ringed and dried with a not 
cloth. Saucepans should ho cleaned ac- 
cording to the surface material — they may 
bo obtained in various materials ranging 
from aluminum to enamel. Only tho out- 
sides and lids of saucepans should b© 

{ mlished, the pans being Hik'd with water 
minediatelv after use, hot water being 
used to remove groasy food and cold wator 
to remove milky or floury foods. .Sauce- 
pans should be cleaned as soon after use as 
possible, dried thoroughly, and kept up- 
side down in an airy place. Enamel ware 
should be washed with warm soapy water, 
a lino cleaning powder being used if 
necessary, after which the articles should 
ho ringed and thoroughly dried. Care 
should be taken to avoid knocking the 
surf nee of enamel -ware articles, as this 
causes the enamel to crack, exposing the 
foundation metal, which rusts on exposure 
to moisture and air. Earthenware cas- 
seroles should be steeped in hot water If 
greasv, or in cold water If milky ; they 
should then be washed In hot soapy water, 
using a sacepan brush, or scourer, and the 
outride may be cleaned with a fine clean- 
ing powder. Tho use of soda should be 
avoided, as this Is apt to remove the g!a/.o 
from tho inner lining. 

Baking and roosting tins should bo 
steeped in hot soapy soda water, after- 
wards being washed in a further solution 
of hot *oupv soda water. Stains may be 
removed by the use of a cleaning powder, 
after which tho tins should be rinsed and 
dried in a warm place. Cake tins should 
be rubbed over whilst still warm with 
absorbent paper, but washing should be 
avoided unless this becomes absolutely 
neoessar>. when the tins may bo treated 
as for baking and roasting tins. Frying 
pans should first bo emptied by pouring 
the remaining fat into a small Jar and re- 
serving for future use, after which the pan 
should ho wiped with clean absorbent 
paper ; washing with soap and water 
should bo avoided, as this spoils the sur- 
face and tends to make food stick to the 
an. Mincing machines after use should 
e taken apart so that all food may be re- 
moved wil h a fork, scraping if necessary, 
and afterwards washed in hot soapy water. 
After rinsing and drying with a net cloth 
tho drying process may bo advantageously 
completed by placing the inJnecr In a cool 
oven or on t lie plato rack. 

China jugs or bowls which have con- 
tained milky or floury fnocle should be 
rinsed with cold water, then filled with 
cold water and stood aside to soak ; any 
pieces should be scraped off platen, which 
should then be washed in hot soapy water, 
nsing a cotton mop ; it is advisable to 
begin washing the cleanest tilings, finish- 
ing with the greasy china. After rinsing 
in hot water, china may be allowed to dry 
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in the plate rack, with the exception of a soft brush and rubbed with a polishing 
cups, etc , which should be tow( 1 dried tnop or two dusters , polish should not be 
Floors and I look Coverings — applied howci er, beneath carpets or rugs 
Asphalt cement and concrete should bo the wood or linoleum should bo period 
swept daily with an old brush and pf riod kttlly wished with warm soap water, dried 
ioally swilled, after sweeping 1 with cold with a floorcloth aftoi whir h polish mav bo 
water, the watc r he ing brushed towards apphe d C ork linoleum should bo cleaned 
tho drain with an old stlft brush Stono f<i<hrla\ as for polishc d wood Periodic tlh 
should be swept duly with i soft biush the linoleum should be washed with warm 
and if miuh used tho tk n should bo bfdiv w at r, hut should not Le scrubbed 
m nibbed with hot soda wat< r after sweep Cut pets and rugs should be cleaned 
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TUK PLANNFD MTC HEN 


A design which shows continue us w rk spai e at i lent hpight direct 1 vlituu? on the cookex >md 
electric outlets for < nnwting p wer an 1 otl or hlx i a\n apt 11am cs whin i y arc needed On 
the left is the rein# rit r at wxkinf, li if 1 1 m 1 tl e right a complete liun iry unit containing a 
dcti hkbUwriifd v\ 1 1 is si wed ii i | id i \ nt it tl r foot f th ui l bine 1 at watu 
is i ro\ k death i b\ iwjttrbcat rl 1 i i il lledl us orb\oi i 1 r the draining board 
sutilvn^li t w it t t [arts of tic h i 


Ing Soap should not be twd as this 
tends to make tin liooi slippery As 
much water as possible should bo i* 
mo\cd, using a flooicloth which has been 
well wrung out J lies should bo su t pt 
dallv and when ncicssaiy wished with 
hot soai y witer rinsed tunic uglily , and 
dried with a flooicloth libs ma> In 
polished, but care should bt taken not to 
make the floor slippery 

boards not d to lie swept daily, and ba\ o 
a periodic scrubbing after swooping, with 
hot water and soap, afterwards being 
rinsed and dried with a floorcloth which 
has bee n well wrung out Polished wood 
and linoleum should bo swept daily with 


1 ul\ etthe r gt nth sweeping or u&mg a 
u P* t swet per or ^ i unm cleaner , each 
w k as rnuc li furntt it as possible should 
1 removed from tl c irpet, which may 
tl n be sprinkled wi*h damp tea lea\ts 
i smalt pit cos of d unp newspaper and 
tl roughh brushc 1 us much of the under 
M le of the carpel is is p wsible also bung 
leaned if \cr> cm tv the carpet maj be 
w vs he cl, using w vrm soapy water and a 
tl n cloth rinsing thoroughly with dean 
w irm water Alb d rinse should be given 
w i th wai m water an vine gar, or ammonia 
and water, but tho latter should not bo 
used if thero is am blue in the design 
1 ho carpet should be dried as far as poo 
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alble with a doth and then either hung cleaned by washing with wArm soapy 
In the open air, or left to dry ludoors with water, using a soft doth. After rinsing 
the doors and windows open to create a and dryiug it should bo polished with 
draught. Matting requires cleaning dally furnlturo polish or cream, 
by sweeping, and mav pcriodicaJly be Glass. — F lower glasses and bowls 

gently scrubbed with cold salted water on should bo washed with warm soapy water, 
both sides, afterwards being rinsed and using a soft nail brush if necessary ; stains 
dried in the open air. maj bo removed by placing a tablespoon' 

Wall Coverings may be enamel, ful of salt In each *ase, covering with vine- 
paint, tiles, wallpaper, or distemper, gar and water, and allowing ihe vase to 
Tiles may be cleaned with warm soapy *«>ak overnight, then washing In tbo usual 
water : wallpaper mav be cleaned by re- way. Windows and mirrors should first 
mo\ing the surface dust with a bru«-h he dusted, then nibbed with a pad of 
covered with a clean elotb, or with the lightly-crushed newspaper, or tissue paper, 
vacuum cleaner, and espcciall> flirty Periodically the paint-work of the window 
marks can be removed by the careful use frame should he cleaned, and then the 
of India rubber : varnished or washable window. Methylated spirit, or one of the 


surfaces sh< nld bo cleaned bv removing 
the surface Mist ami washing the most 
soiled parts with tepid water and borax, 
allowing 1 tablespoonful of borax to one 
quart of water ; distemper, or colour wash, 
may be cleaned with warm soapy water. 

Wood. — A number of different woods 
may be used in a house in the flooring-!, 
furniture, fixtures, mid domestic appli- 
ances. Wooden surfaces mnv be left 
smooth and plain, as is the* ease with pastry 
and draining board-*, or they may be 
covered with some protective coating, 
such as paint, enamel, or stain, which mav 
afterwords be voruished. Plain wooden 
surfaces ore easily cleaned bv scrubbing 
with hot soapy water, care being taken 
to scrub with the grain to avoid rough- 
ening the wood : the wood may be 
carefully scraped with the grain, using 
an old knife, if particles adhere after scrub- 
bing ; rinse in cold water, which helps to 
keep the wood a good colour, dry with a 
net cloth and finish drying m the open air 
If possible. Stains such as those made by 
meat, vegetables, parsley, etc., may be 
scrubbed off with plain cold water, or, if 
obdurate, they may be sprinkled with kit- 
chen salt and then scrubbed ; oil and 
grease usually yield to hot soapy water. 
Protected wooden surfaces should be 
dusted daily and rubbed hard with the 
duster to maintain the polish and occa- 
sionally washed with warm soapy water, 
using a soft nail brush for carved surfaces. 
Polished or varnished surfaces should he 
finished with furniture cream or polish. 
Paint on woodwork exposed to the outer 
air should not be washed with hoapy water, 
as this tends to blister tho paint, use being 
made instead of a mixture of paraffin and 
water, allowing 1 tablespoon! ul of para- 
ffin to half a bucket of warm water. 

FtJRMTi'KR. — All furniture should be 
dusted or brushed daily, ioo^t* covers being 
straightened and well tucked in and 
cushions puffed up. Gane furniture may 
be cleaned bj washing and rinsing with 
cold salt water, allowing, I tablcspoonful 
of salt to 1 quart of water, and dry Ing thor- 
oughly in the open air. Wicker furniture 
should be washed with warm soapy water, 
using a soft cloth, and if very dirty a soft 
nail brush may be used. After rinsing 
and drying the furniture may lx* polished 
with a lift old furniture polish. I Irving In 
front of the fire should he avoided, os this 
causes the fuulture to creak. leather and 
fmftotion leather cloth may be periodically 


commercial window -lean Ing liquids may 
be ii-»cd instead of water to clean window* 
and mirrors. It is unwise to wash w Inflows 
in frosty weather, or while the sun is shining 
directly on the window. 

Mitalr. — A number of metals are 
usually used In the ordinary house. 
Aluminium, chromium plate, c!«x*troplate, 
galvanised iron, lead, monel metal, pew- 
ter, silver, stainless steel, etc. Stfel 
knives, tin and zinc, can bo washed with 
hot soapy water, using a soft cloth, stains 
being removed by tho ilso of a little fine 
cleaning powder. Steel wool tail be used 
for removing stains from ulmnmJum and 
pewter, and powdered bath brick for re- 
moving stains from galvanised iron. 
Chromium plate, monel metal and stain* 
le-v* steel mav be polished 1>> rubbing with 
a dr> du>ter ; aluminium and tin bv rub- 
bing with dry whiting and polishing with 
a duster ; electroplate and silver by rub- 
bing with whiting or polishing with a com- 
mercial plate preparation ; galvanised 
iron, lend and zinc by rubbing with pow- 
dered bath-brick and paraffin, finishing 
with a dry duster ; pewter as for solid 
silver ; steel by mbbiffg thoroughly with 
dry steel wool or emery paper and finishing 
with a soft dry cloth. 

Beds ani» Bedding. — Bedsteads should 
be made os plainly and simply os possible 
to allow for easy clean Ing ; a bedstead 
eon-.t.-tH of a head board and a footboard, 
held upright by means of iron side bars, 
on which rests the wire mattress and the 
upholstered mattress. The design of 
modern bedsteads is changing and the 
head and footboards aro becoming lower 
and smaller : in some cases the footboard 
Is omitted altogether. If both head and 
footboards are omitted, the bed then bo- 
coiner a divan bed. Mattresses consist of 
wire links of different shapes, mounted in 
a metal frame; tho upholstered mattress 
is soft and warm and covers tbo wire 
mattress ; there are several typos of Ailing 
for upholstered matt reuse* — horsohair, 
wool, tlock, ttbro, c»to. There are also sov. 
varieties of mattress such a$ the spring 
mattress, which, as Its name suggests, con- 
tains spriugs in addition to* the filling; 
the box mattress, containing Spiral springs 
and Ailing, etc. A wire mattress, unless 
made of stain less metal, should always be 
covered to prevent rust and 'stains being 
transferred to tho upholstered mattress — 
covers can he mado from clean sacking, 
hessian, or any piece of thick cotton 
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niateilal An upholstered mattress should 
always be kept doan by h wing a loose 
washable cotton cov er slipped over it 

Pillnus — The standard si/e is 20 In by 
p) in and this should be remembered when 
bu> ini? pillow canes 1 ho filling may bo of 
down or feathers, lud the outer covering 1^ 
made fioni a cotton mail rial known as 
follow ticking, o (ho i vamtv of mattress 
Hiking Holsters are always filled with 
fi athers and tho outi r covering is the same 
as foi pfllOWM 

II m m noro Lim \ — In c very house a 
spcual place should bo wt apart for the 
n ifo keeping of t lie household linen 1 1 c 
linen c upborn d should be dry and airv 
hut not Imt, as hr at is hible to cause tin 
limn to take on i ><lktw tinge Limn 
should not hi -tori d if it h is bctu stmc lud 
l he shelve- ol the linen cupboard should 
hi covered vuth clean white papi r oi 
with imitiriHl huc h as old dueling c 
written li t (Invi ntorv) should bf kept of 
ull flu lim ii and it this is kept ip to dat« 
u will as-id i h n aimuging rcpl u < nu nts 
household limn t in he maikcd by u-mg 
in irking ini or by the use of wovlii 
names 1> uiso of the lnavv initial cost 
of Iioiisi Ik 1 1 limn it is essential that it 
-liould b k pt iu peifi.it imidiinm foi as 
loug ah pn—iblo j hi l e done hv 
f ireful i m ad ing * iium ir un bring and 
an fill u ige Whin too oil to sun Us 
oiuJn il limp >s and immlin » i no longer 
pos-ibh it should l>c rut lm\i uui used 
lorotlid t inms 

Ho in I n m i Pin aitu of tin 
iiou i wif un Ii 1 1 it mg home latindi r ing 
hluul i Ih to it tut igumcnts lim ns » t< 
ban fr h u d nsp, without in nuv wav 
dutnging lh Minus In pnpniing tm 
Hit woiksho^h uld 1 1 sun thu thue in 
Millu ii nt w i-hm f m ih rials at li ind < »l 
Uit all Mil d i tlus and heat thi wntu 
mtiic c ) Mr tmirtf thi < lot hen iu < or d 
ing to then malfiial — ■ woe liens, white 
i ottons and last i >lnur- I o- i clour* 
silk i tal It hn u ui 1 1 ought U t li in- n 
ovi n r lot hs, i h 

U*th»i — Wn-.it tho white uul fa t 
i >louird cottons using hot watci and 
soap rub the soildcd puts well with Ih 
son p use a tuhhmg homd but brush 

onlj Hit very dirt \ parts of the materia 
rinse well and h il in a copper of watei t > 
whli h gi itc d s wp h is hi en added unti 
a good lathi r nppi u i W hil i the i lot hi 
aro boiling wasli too silks, then Uu 
woollens, beginning with thoso that art 
i leanest. In warm enpv water keipth* 
garments under the wain whilst kneading 
and squeezing do not mb vs tin- causis 
breakage of the ttbiis place any very 
iltrtv puts Hit on tho hand and rub the 
soapy lather across them (si rubbing re 
moves the scales fioiu tho woollen hints 
and makes tin fabric liuish) , riusoiutwo 
waters of approx limit olj the same temp as 
the washing water It is unwlso to wring 
wopllens and silks through the hands — 
they should be squeezed to remove tin 
bulk of the water, and then put through 
the wringer lVg on tho lino by the 
upper port of the garment Soak dust 1 1 8, 
etc .In a pall ot soapy water, leaving them 
in this while the other washing is done 


ftomovo tho cottons from the copper and 
rinso In cold watei squeeze a blue bag in 
a howl of witei until the xesultant liquid 
!■< just blue in the hollow of the hand, and 
dip In the eoitons which do not need 
stan ldng r ui through the wringer and 
h ing out to drv W ash the loose coloured 
cottons in the same manner as for wool- 
[ms then wash tin dusters which have 
Im(ti soaking ami any other rough cloths 
"hi hmavhivf he < n put with them in the 
P ul oi soapy watei w hen in doubt regard- 
ing uiv material wash as for woollens 
Sb/rr/t/pflf — staifh si i (Tens ilothes and 
Ins tho ad\ mtage of pieuorvmg their 
<1 inlmis*- Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of 
s t »rt h in a bowl with 4 tilde spoonfuls of 
<11 wih i poui on boiling watei, stir 
mi ^ all IN time until the mixture 
tl u I rn and take - on t giev i-h tinge , to 
tl i* 0 » I l thin turns r\s inuih cold water 
i tm h n ixture *st in h the clot Ins by 
uur Hi in out (as ui tin ca.*o oi pillow 
« i ill jin t |j open endi iu the 
t lit r t h ionvt n i ordi i f< rst i ih 
mg w (i) li i\ cloth (b i fault cloihs 
<< ) t 1 n inkius id) cotton drt as 
ft ) I is and i oil n s 

J i f n t and r n ntj — Onh the 
Mi Id Uu s In i Id Tt i ih i damping 
i h i >tt witli warm water and inscit 
i tl itili >rk oi rut h o strips away 
u t e oiumil mk or n out the 
il i> be non l and spiiukh the water 
v I ovtr tin m nlil tin articles and 
iv f r an h mi roil up the ttmainder 
p ih aundrv i t dins Ihtpaie the 
u r i k t file bv fMutig over it a (hick 
li e of 1 1 uikct I h n tvu g on an lronu g 
1 1 th t 1 nt In ad shoul i be used for 
1 - s ti! I blousts ii - < 4 ton->, uso a 

h t r ii first te -ting on i -1 i of paper 
t f ti lv hot iron ho i» l a » be i 'd for 
i 1 In mg ic or n id'd thtt an old 
f f siJk I < kt pr l n i stir g tl t non be 
l i n g woolli ns rd 1 uld he pressed on 
i ms li witli a wa i a n \ll double 
i r t aid t ij r sh ) 1 t he a >utd ou both 
If s begin inning with the 1 ottom half 
f i i gf in ut inn^ wed mt » anv 
kill is mill I io t « of tin urn arrange 
I n ft i img iron the* sle wea, 

1 l u top hall ot i n garment and 
lil tin eellir, f any F mbroiderv 
1 Mb ironif 1 »i 1 a vet so side, using 
i icssiiu 

1 k « iu ii uncut u | nrid i >r home laun 
i g m i d on ! > a i Hie -imple«t kind, 
t ssi ntlals be it g i n>ci iheate*d bv a 
dim the tn« ill m i as or a portable 
p< l which ltiuv 1 1 liiatcd by a gas 
i oi even ti pi mu- -tovO, soft bristle 
1 i his, good fttttv up, a i libbing board, 
i t ho iron (e U i tr -as or tho flat iron 
i i a must be tu itnl Other equipment 
i howtvtr, on the urkt to assist tho 
h nsiwifo, chief n ngst which h the 
i! trio washing i ulnne, a valuable 
labour saving dovi w hero the washing 
fra large f vinllv b i- to bo undertaken by 
LI e housewife , thii aro also commercial 
s > ip powdi is, biota mg powders, etc., all 
of which have then particular uses, and 
uio *olil with full lust ructions supplied h> 
tho monufaotmcis, whose Instructions 
should bo oloselj followed 
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Minor E lkctric a t. Faults. — O no of 
tho commonest electrical faults In the 
house Is the failure of a lamp to light when 
the switch Is turned on. Tno bulb should 
first be tried In another socket to ascertain 
whether It Is worn out or still operating ; 
if the fault is not that of the bulb, the 
lampholder may need adjustment : or 
the flax at tho plug and ceiling may be 
faulty. Fuses can bo tested by switching 
ou lights in the same circuit ; if these are 
working the fault lies between the fuse 
box and the lamp ; care should be taken 
to switch off all eurreut. before inspecting 
any electrical equipment — flex, lamp- 
holder, etc. If a fuse has blown, switch 
off at the main, pull out the fuse holders 
in turn from their Axing clips until ono 
carrying an Incomplete (melted) wire, or 
only ends, is found. A dark stain caused 
by the combustion will probably be noted. 
The terminals of the holder should Ihen 
be unscrewed to release the ends, and a 
length of now fuse wire inserted loosely 
connecting the two ends. Jt is important 
that fuse wire of the correct thickness be 
used. A supply of lose wirt' both for 
lighting and power circuits should always 
be kept at hand. 

Electric bells. — Common faults in bat- 
tery-operated bell svsdems usually urine 
from the batteries themselves. Lcclanchd 
type or wet colls consisting of a zinc cle- 
ment and a porous pot immersed in a solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac, should have the 
level of the liquid, if low, replenished with 
a solution consisting of 1 ozs. sal-ammoniac 
to 2 pints of clean water. Zincs which aro 
nearly eaten through should ho replaced. 
Replace dry cell batteries from time to 
time before they are quite worn out. 
{ See also Electric Hells Alarms.) 

See also Cookery : Diet ; Dress- 
making ; Dry-cleaning ; Furniture 
Polish; Food and Feeding; Health; 
Heating; Hygiene ; Nukmtvq ; Sani- 
tation j Painting avh Decorating. 

See E. Henney and J. Byctt, Modern 
Home Laundryworte, 1034 ; A. Margaret 
Kave, A Student's Handbook of House- 
wifery, 1910, and A Shorter (*ourse of 
Housewifery , 1946; Pauline Griffin. Haw v 
is the Bride , 1946; Kathleen E. Fletcher, 
Housewifery , 1948 ; J, O. Williams, Home 
Laundering , 1949. 

Housing. Less than titty years ago the 
Statute Book contained no legislative 
enactment (beyond one or two ineffective 
Acts to enablo local authorities to acquire 
labourers* lodging-houses or artisans* 
dwellings) ovon purporting to deal at all 
comprehensively with tho If. problem. 
That problem is tho consequence of the In- 
tense industrialisation of England conse- 
quent on the development of machinery. 
Practically nil tho great manufacturing 
tns., each vlth its squalid alleys and, 
slums, sprang up In the course of the last 
century. The Factory Acts (see Factory 
Legislation) Interfered with a one-sided 
freedom of contract by imposing on the 
employ or the necessity of making tho en- 
vironmont of factory workers less danger- 
ous and less insanitary. The H. of the 
Working Classes Acts, the first of which 
under that title was passed in 1890, In- 


cluded in that environment the homo 
itself. H . legislation up to 1 890 was more 
or less ineffective. Then carne the Act 
of 1N90, which was passed after the report 
of the Royal Commission on tho IT. of the 
Working Classes of 1884, to consolidate 
the Artisans* and Labourers* Dwellings 
Improvements Acts, 1H73 to 1885, and 
other Acts. Compared with Its prede- 
cessors, this Act was an ambitious piece of 
legislation, and many of its provisions for 
dealing with unhealthy areas and houses 
unfit for human habitation were repeated 
in the consolidating Act of 1925. Burns’s 
H. and Tn. Planning Act, 1909, was also 
an ambitious piece of legislation, ami 
sought to improve the health of the people' 
by raising the character of the house and 
home, and hv extended inspection, super- 
vision, and direction of central control to 
help local authorities to do more than they 
could nt this time. The Act of 1890, 
together with tho Acts of 1903, 1909, and 
amending Acts up to 1909, contained 
powers sufficiently wide to enable effective 
action to he taken by local authorities 
who wore prepared to act in spite of 
Inherent difficulties. The consolidating 
legislation resulted in two chief measures 
from which local authorities derive their 
power*. These two Acts were the 11. 
Act of 1925 and the Tn. Planning Act of 
the same \t.ir (as to tho latter see under 
Town Planning). An Act passed in 
1930 made further provision with respect 
to the clearance or improvement of un- 
healthy arena, and, in 1935. legislation was 
passed to prevent overcrowding. Practic- 
ally tho whole of the provisions of the H. 
Acts of 1925, 1930, and 1935 were repealed 
and re-enacted, with slight modifications. 
In the codifying II. Act of 1936. 

After the end of the war. Dr. Addi- 
son, as tho first minister of health In the 
now Coalition Cabinet, Inaugurated a new 
scheme under the If. (Additional Powors) 
Act, 19 1 9 (to provide dwellings for return- 
ing soldiers — * homos for heroes *). The 
country was divided into elevon areas 
under TT Com miss loner*, and local author- 
ities were encouraged to follow the lead. 
In brief, the scheme turned on an under- 
taking by tho Exchequer to make good 
losses incurred under the Act, tho authori- 
ties being responsible to tho extent of a 
penny rate. As a result 211,000 house's 
wero erected suitable for occupation by 
the working classes. Unfortunately an 
Indirect result of tho scheme was tho 
rapid rise in costs, which moved in the 
ease of a single threo-hedroomed house 
from €643 In 1917 to £888 in 1920, while 
London Co. Council houses at Roehampton 
rose to €1 .750 1 Dr. Addison was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Alfred Mond (later. Lord 
Mclcliott), and in the same ydar the (feddob 
Economy Committee passed severe stric- 
tures upon t,h© financial aspect of tho 
scheme, and by Oct. 1922 the price had 
fallen to £346. The number of bouses 
built under tho Addison Scheme was 
68,000 In 192), 106,000 Jn 1922, 26,000 In 
1 923. Private building without State aid 
was increasing, however, reaching 63,000 
houses during the sarao year, and it 
appeared that soon local authorities might 
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proceed with programme s independent 
of gov help. 

with tlie return of the Conservative 
Paity, Mr Neville Chamberlain ogam 
became mimslor of health, and dunng the 
vuir his H Act was passed It way un 
important Act in tint it stabilised the 
logoi position of 11 , githeimg the errant 
threads from os fui ba< k as 1 S90, while 
tho Tn Plamung At t did the same service 
for tn planning -the tn planning Part of 
Burns's Act, 1909, involved a material 
advaueo in tho relations between tho 
owners of land and the local author! tits 
but tho provisions of the Bill in its 
original form woic grt atly modified in tin 
committee stage of it-, progress ihicc 
principles aio insisted upon bv tho Acts 
(1) tho power to tempi! local authorities 
to aet (2) the light of an ownci to bo 
informed of the proposals of the local 
authorities and to appeal to the Ministry 
of Health , and (3) the right of tiio owner 
to compensation in certain cases where lit 
Is lnjnrlouslv affected Pait It of the 11 
Act of 192 > authoiisi s the local authority 
to cari> out Improvement bthemci* fox 
dealing with unhealthy areas 

1 lus piovisnm Is roptited m tho H 
Aet of 1921*, is to Improvement schemes 
alrt id> undt it iken, but that Aet makes 
ni provisit n for fut a improvement 
bthc mes, and would appear cuiicentrate 
on the mom drastic plan of tharatue 
themes, wbuh imolvo demolition of nil 
t Ik buildings withm tho scheduled ansi 
(see infra). I he Ministry mav rt.qmie 
the local authority to pi o vide suitable 
ftcoomjnod.itioii for persons of ti»o working 
i lasses w ho mav bo displaced by the 
Hchrmo Ab to houses unfit fox human 
habitation, tho local authority must cause 
their dist to be inspeeted. and there is 
also a duty unposed on the mi dieal otlicir 
of health to act on Ins own initiutivo , and 
if appro w hod by local gov electors, be 
must inspect the premises complained of 
and repoit to tho loial authority Ibo 
next step Is toi tho authority to make a 
closing older (statutorv machinery which 
w is boirowwl from Bmuss Act of 1909) 
piohibitinr the use of tbo house or hou«< s 
m *i ucst ion until thev arc fit ioi hubltu 
tion lht' owners must bo notified, and 
mav appeal to tlu Ministry of Health 
Itiason iblo removal expenses must In 
paid to tenants who have to quit tho con 
demned bouso or houses, if tho owiki 
falls to make the house lit fm habitation 
within a spec ifie el puieiel tlio local author 
ifcy must then consider tho Issue eif a 
demolition oielcr (these ordois were also 
provided for in tho 190! Aet), and tho 
owner has the light to be heard on it 1 lie 
authority m x> mako or postpone tho order 
for six months, and the Ministry of Health 
may, on application by tho owner rescind 
tho ordor if good cause bo shown If, 
howovor, the oidor becomes opt rativo, tho 
owner must take the house down within 
throe months, falling which tho local 
authority may do so, sell tho materials 
and pay tho owner anj balance aftc r pay * 
ment of exposes. Certain * bat k to- 
hack * houses erected after 1909, and also 
rooms habitually used as sleeping places. 


the surface of w hose floors are more than 
2 it below tho adjacent street, are to be 
deemed unfit foi human habitation. It 
was tho Aet of 1902 which prohibited the 
ere etioii of buck to back houses, that Is 
house s construe ted without any spooe in 
tho rear oi any windows except in the 
hunt walh, so timt thcie is no possibility 
of any through ventilation from front to 
ictir hut where the io aio no by-laws 
r< (iiiiiui' open space in tho front as well 
kb m the i ear, tho ci cm. Lion is not pro- 
hibited oi houses one room m depth with 
no bnkyntd and no rear wall windows, 
lovided they do not back on to similar 
oust* Part III of tho Act of 1925 
i f 1 des to the provision of houses foi the 
working cIissch kvcij local authority 
must eon idct the needs of its area, and, 
oh ofu n is o< rasion arises, or within throe 
months ufter notice given bj the Ministry 
of Health, prepaio and submit to the 
Ministry a sthenic* specifying (J) the 
approximate) numb* r and natuie of the 
houses to bo piovldcd, (2) the average 
mm ki of houses to the ac , (i) the 
tpunfity and locality of tlu land to be 
ae q mrud foi tho purpose, and (4) the time 
within which the scheme or part of it is to 
be ( u i it d into effoe t Tho Ministry may 
apj i »\c t lie m heme with or without modi 
he it ih and itself hx a time limit Where 
two ( i rnoio local authorities are affected, 
a joint scheme may bo prepared I he 
MmiMiv of Health maj enforce the exer 
ci', by tin local authonty of the statutory 
powers under Part III or authorise the 
e » r mm il to aet in tlielr stead, or they 
mi> themselves take action (For the 
pm poses of Part III rural dist councils 
an In lude el as loco 1 authorities) Pro 
visi m ilso made foi loans ou mortgage 
ft miii tin local authoiity to pel sons con 
sliiKtng or altering houses, but such 
a i\ times an suhjte t to a limit «•* to the 
si/ of the house or houses under con 
stun Lion. Power is ilso given to local 
eo count iJh to piomote tlu tonnatlon of 
P il li utilitv hoeicti s bv making limited 
gi mts or loans foi hording (he number 
ot h mses built with suite assistance 
btfv eu 1919 anil H-2 w id 721,UOO, 
w ill up such assist un o IM,U90 and, or 
u i itler >74,000 win of uot more tnan 
i r iti able value, oi tb mtoahle value in 
t Metiopolitm polm dibt binoo the 
i t Woild NVnr ami uj to 1930, tbo total 
i o i of pay men Is from the Exchequer 
sul -,i 1\ In respect of housing amounted to 

i DO 000 Up to 1910, more than 
> m e ooo new lions s had been built In 
tlu United Kingdom so far os alum 
t U ir line was eoncune 1 ilready, by that 
mhi 100,000 slum dw tilers had beon 
l ruv uled with ne w an l bettor acoommo 
a i ion under tho wov 'a falum clearance 
pn ji irame 

Ihe Aet of 1930 (the bo called * blum 
< li uanco ' Act) me ic* furthor provision 
with respect to tho eharaneo or improve 
incut of unhealthy ire as , the repair or 
de molition ol Insat itiu v houses and H. of 
tho working t louses It also amended all 
tin previous Acts rotating to H. subsidies 
\\ here local authorities declare an aroa to 
bo an improvement area, duo provision 
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roust be made lot persons riisi laecd, 
whether through demolition abatement 
of over crowding etc , and (similarly 
where areas art scheduled ns tUaran/i 
art as which In cfltct inutis. demolition 
Increased poweis were given tc» lex nl 
authorities to enforce notices to it pair or 
dcmolnii insamtnrv houses but an 
appeal lay to the co comt Where 
premises were demolished tho co court 
had power to determine the loose Iho 
reenacting clauses ot the Act of lUifi, 
make no more than indirect nlmiuc to 
improvement schemes and it is to be pr* 
sumed that the appropriate Rinedv h 
now only bv t Itaranc* sduimv except 
where improvement echinus wuc miti 
nted before the At of J'Do e imc into 
operation A clearance scheme applies 
to an area in winch the house-. ie 1 \ 
reason of disrepair or snuihu v d< it < t- nn 
fit for habitation 01 b\ iuisoii ot then 
bad arrangement ot tbe n newness nr 
bad airangeme nt of the stite ts e! ing« ions 
or injurious to tiu. health id the inhtbi 
tants and m which the otbti biuldings 
if onv in the ire i are lor a like i canon 
dangerous or injurious to hr ilth «ind 
where the most ^-itisfactoi v method of 
dealing with the cc ndltions in the area is 
the demolition of all the buildup m the 
area’ But tin local ivdhontj, is boiud 
first to provide suitable altrrnitivc 
accommodation foi the pt rsons of the 
working classes who me cb-.pl iced by the 
clearance The umhI eonehlions i* to 
passing and submitting a k el ition apply 
In any *,oHe th* tribune mu t Ik within 
the local authority s roomer \ cltar 
once order rt jmres confirm'd ion by t In 
Minister The owner or ow utii of the 
property involved inu-t demolish it 
with u b weeks fio n tin 1 it< t vvbch 
the order mounts the l ideling** to be 
vacated, and if the 1 veal iLhontv uncle r 
take demolition tne\ too must do so 
within that period 

A survey wo-, nfideit iken bv the 
Ministry of Health in Dio into the iucl 
dence of overcrowding ind over 1 00 
local authorities co opuated in it 1 he 
result showed th it of a tr i i] c f v «j24 > l 

dwellings inn pc* ted, 141 1 ( I sjereent) 

were overcrowded, and tl it the -urvcv 
also showed tiiat the v M r ij >ntv of 
working class dwellers ur i iis« <1 well 
above the ove rcrovvdm t tr 1 id (see 
t nfra) except that tlic it it no 1 ition 
at the disposal of largr fmn he s of eight 
units’ or more has on the whole in 
RUtheient Die average wi rowdmg 
percentage tor th* different e losses of 
local authorities w ns I on 1 n hors 7 0 
oo hors , 4 i non co hors ind urb 
djsi- } o rural dists i J Iho pei 

centage m London varied iiom 17 2 
(Shore dtch) to 1 7 (Woolwich) iu eo 
bore frrrn 20 8 (bundr riant' to U * 
(Bourne mouth) and m ge ogi ijihicai co* 
from 12 0 ( Dm hpm) to 0 7 (Isle ol Wight) 
Of 87 1,0 i council bouses inspected, 
44,888 or 1 pci cent were bund to be 
overcrowd* I — as compart d with u pci* 
centage of I 4 per cent for private 1> 
owned dwellings 

The H Act, liM5 (repealed but re- 


enacted in the codifying Act of 1036), 
sponsored bv Mr Kingsley Wood, intro 
duct d uew mca&uies for the abatement of 
ovcirrowdjng and tho fixing of a national 
standard of nc< oiumodution (Sehcdulo T) 
lluie is ft stututorv debuitlem of ovei 
crowding, though the muuHtei of health 
and Die local author it e may In certain 
oir< uniHtauccs, relax tin standard 

I hi oven row ding stumiuid maj Ik re 
livid bj the immstei only where a laige 
pro i oition * t the houdng u < omniodntton 
in tii* dua is constituied h> dwelling 
bouse-, *c insisting of lew looms oi rooms 
of eviijlionil Hour uti mid then oiiiv 
aft i consul tat ion with the Central 
Adv s rv (omnuttee (s*o infra) Iho 
In il nutliorltv mav ilso uln\ tho stand 
ul bv ti cure lmt e ul\ tunu to the 
immui i ot exceptional eu m \ tnnees 
in hiding sc is >nal mac ts< s of pip eg 
influx ol visitor lit Jnlidiv times in 
nnv event that is i turn In it on ulixa 
tt ns Both i uidloi 1 mi > cupur me 
miJt responsible f >i »vciiijulmg xml 
tlu rt me siitntoiv elefiiK s ivnilabh 
rg ii alt inativi uc e oimnoil ition was 
ofltied and refused I he (steps to be 
tike u bv the local aiitlioiiLy with icMUd 
to ovcieiowding are b> wav c 1 msp< c Uon 
(ud repoit foil ) wed bv pro v alb f r new 
u< ( unuuodntion and the di Les whi n the 
st*;s havo to be comjletid ar« fixed bv 
tie nimistei it the ic Milt of tho ins) c t 
ti >ii i <«mh is to cull f ir i re tUnlapmtnt 
s heme the It tl uutliontv will litvt tc 
, ft s a icsoluti n to tbut t fiect and witlm 
♦ ninths pn pir i i d*\elonmont pi m 
I i -ubmission «,r> the mini t*i 

In re Mid to re 1 vcloiunnt tbe coeli 
fvug Ait ot I • (> piovid that it tin 
I >e d init hint i for tun urb area at* 
sit is ud tint then dist ec mpnses 

anv Lrta eontaiiuug j0 or more w irking 
less houses that » 1c ist *»m thud aic 
ivaeiowdfd or i ir tit oi longest* i that 
tl t mdustnul and ronul eon Jitie iis of th* 
eli t a * such that tl * xr*n she tild bo used 
tc u minstauti il e xtent te i II tie working 
lIosm- and tint it is exp duut in **n 
nocti nultbih* piovisionol H ac omnie 
ddicn fe i tile woiking c 1 iss s t lirxt the 
an i h uld b* ie developed a- n whole it 
1 the i dulv to pass i it-olutn n deeiating 
t lie aica a tc dt vein) ment ana inel \ io 
cet 1 a emdiuglv 

I i sist tin minister nn 1 lot al author! 
4 i in It then isstatutoiv piovision for 
tl * n tit ut ion ot a ( tntral IJ tidriHury 
( n iff < to aelv loth the mmistei 

ui 1 II v ii ms If Mnw/ti nt ( om 

mo <n ns iiitse < c iiiimssious arc ol a 
I < rr i nn nt e Inrae t* r and e xu< 1st sue h of 
to local authority h functioiiH as to the 
min g< orient regulation mpl control and 
the repair ind iiiaintcnaneft of woiking 
< las-' hou cs and other buildings or land 
pievieled tn connection with such lions* s, 
as i ay b< d ie gated t*i thevjn bv tbe local 
authority with the amnnval of the 
minister Provision Is also made for the 
enc iragoment and promotion of tt 
i ssoc \xLiwns- -volbntarv bodies which are 
evidc ntl\ ‘ publie utility societies ’ under 
a m w name l hose associations Ore 
entitled to the same amount of subsidy 
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as tho local authority itself would have that houses which became empty after 
been entitled to under the Art of 1021 ceased to bo controlled. (heeRfc.Ni 
1925. I»j ^imniov A< , th ) 

A demolition order may now be made in W hilo, then. 1 he primary need for new 
respect of ‘ obstructive buildings, which, houses claimed the gi outer prominence in 
il though In tbeniM Ives not unfit for habi the gov’s attention to ii. in the Years 
tation, would detract from the benefit of Immediately following the First World 
the measures taken for tho improvement War hlmn clearance received most atten- 
of H. renditions A building, tor this t ion in the field of legislation after 1930 
purpose, will Ik * obstructive ' if it is, bv l p io Dili schemes insulted in the demoll 
reason only of Its conta* t or proximity to turn of 11, >72 bouses Ibis number was 
other buildings, dangerous m injurious onlv a w i v ^uiall pioportion of those need- 
to health An oflkr may be made to the my rnolition , Indeed, it is a question 
local autbontv b> tho owner for the salt* wu iliti that number was not equalled 
of his interest and for assiHsmcut of com l»> tin grew ihol fresh slum arras, through 
penbAtlon and tlu local ant hoi it v ih bound ovcnnwvdmg md neglect of repairs, 
to ar< t pt tho oiler if made iu the terms uggreivuiid b> dnnolition The method 
prescribed by si itutc If no ofler bt ol re. 11 tin pool in t ciu moot dwellings, 
made the owner must demolish within l ul I t u hast populu nc< ord ng to tho 
qiee lfleil pc nod or the le»eal authority will tin lm, set ho ( haruiu rl un t on mi it tee 
cuter arid dr mol ish, ind sell the niatrn ih on l nhialthv Areas, appiaied to be the 
in the us ii it w i\ onl/ i mud At* ulLirnatm in congested 

An ixtlitqiif r subsulv will bo paid m in i limit m ana., is the\ are < ailed 
re speit of hh i ks of tilts of not less than i In diJPeultiea of spice and the workers 
fhree store vs built on expensive biles true Ibi < to work oflf i no icudv solution. 
Local authorities will be* called on to eon 1 m in rural ue is it h possible, to develop 
tribute sums equal to half tlu iniounts of 11 h< uus hick* bv sich with tn planning 
the i xeheqiur piv mints 1 he idea mi id* d Uj the Ait of I9J9 every urb. 
phoit in the Art ot PM > is that private out lot tj of 20,000 mhab- vva* eorn 
building ont* rprise should house th* i las c* pin d to oITti i-chenies tor Uie approval 
who tan pnv icon mi r* nts while the of I In nun«f*ti\ of health An important 
local authorities are t > hnu>c cln need teat pin ol tlie m hemes wa» the, div. of the 
with the he lp of subsidies. nw i as into zones, foi Industrial 

Powers are confined on local mithon r in ereral, shopping, residential, and 
ties < ompiiNonly to ae quire propt rties mr i ii In ils< lty nearlv j 00 si hemes 

recondUionmy at mu kit \ iluation or Ii id nun evolve d 'smut flOO 0U0 persons 
to arrange with pi opr rtv owners or public w re removed tiom dur is into new houses 
utility corporations to corn out re- d lmur tlm hr*L live veais’ progiamrne for 
condition ng I si in Ii raiue (P* Mi and during that 

Asrigai Is tlx eoinpi ns it i< n piov sums iiiiid J(»s rtf house w re dcmolnhtd 
of the LI (I mini ml Proviso »n) \i t ilu "n < U at >*arthe pi m vmh itt(nili d to 
H Act, PH >, jrovnhd tint lit dwi tlm ( i<' m cr 1 10,000 slum dwellings Leeds, 
houses or other buildings were* no loiigr i . i re 1 1 v notorious tor slums, then had 
to be ln< luded in slum clc irume rro is ano 1 most advanced schemes lor H. 
eompu'sorilv acquire d at site value 1 h* I l> lerentnl renting wa* introduced in 
* rodu< t Ion factor r< due mg e ompcustrtion H fin uecdv were to be housed in 

otherwise pavable to owners oj piopcttv i ire 1 incc with the si/c. of tticir hi mil tew, 

required for ie II purposes vv is abolished re.ifch**-s ol their piving capacit>, und 
l>y tho same* \<t I lie Act also provided tl its wire ti» ho fixed >u proportion 

that a dist hu tion should bo m ldo m fuv our to i he ir i comos 

of landlords who hud endeavoured to ir is a c> tin al c onion nt irv on tho great 
maintain slum pi ope i tv in h ibit u»l< con pioussiou of H. Acts — with their total 
dition, and specul < nmpcnsation pad to I mn burden of M 00) (mo accrued bv 
tbum on the basis ot tho amounts expend t mes— that the re»i bomb ha* dono 
od on reptniH m Hit > >cais prccc ding | m« re to clmunatc slu in than al) the legw- 
ooiidernnation Id u When the an raids began tu 1940 

Concurrently with tho question ol the ovueiowding iu shelters and on tube 
suppl> of new house, there arose as a 1 1 it forms at night rend* red the painfully- 
result ot tho First World War, nu oeouo won national stand ud of accommodation 
mic problem concerning the rent* of pro or I9V> a mocker \ *ortunatel> large- 
war nouses Owing to the demand ex m ill evacuation from London prevented 
weeding the *upplv It wa*. foreseen that set mis congestion m the* Metropolis des- 

S rt} owners would seek to proilt i itc conshierablo destrut tion of H. 

y at thi expennc of theli tenant* m ominodation. frvui whore bombing 
Fo prevent threatened hardship the Rent hi I hern concentrited on a particular 
Restrictions V>t of 1915 was passed, and ar i, and workers had had to move away 
no Increase in rent bevonrl thdfc of 1914 of Horn their work the great net-work of 
small houses was permitted until 1919, L melon’s transport ^ervicea was lustra- 
when, owing to the groutlv increased cost mental in obviating any enduring 
uf. repairs, some advance In rents became » ud\ m travelling But tide fortuitously 
necessary. Perhaps profiteering was most li ippy combination of circumstances did 
flagrant tn the case of furnished house* , run obtain m mam or the chief nrov. 
and these were Included in a further Act c it ion, which bad suffered heavy bom- 
in 1920 Increases of rates, however bnrdraent. There, evacuation had been 
wore pasaod on to the tenant. In 192a an on a much smaller soate, and the des- 
Aot which oonttnued till 1927 provided tructlon of living aocommodation raised 
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an aoute H. problem. Furthermore, over- 
crowding and social distress were only the 
beginning of the nation's difficulties in 
tins mutter. Some industrial tns wore 
hoon being threatened with a situation in 
which it was not physically possible to 
house workers within reasonable distance 
of then* work. r i his problem was beyond 
the control ot the local authorities, and its 
solution rc <iuii ed < ompulsorv bilk ting over 
a wide area, coupli d with the general 
requisitioning of all available ) age 01 
empty houses and halls. It tailed also 
for the immediate construction of now 
accommodation In the form or huts, 
hostels, and t< mpoiury houses and a still 
more vigorous evacuation policy. It 
became obvious that rehousing was not 
simply a post-war problem ; in somo areas 
it was a problem which, on a temporary 
hauls at (oust, icquired prompt solution 
in order that neither public morale nor 
production might biilTcr 

Housing ajter the Second World War . — 
A greater H problem than that imposed 
on the country by the First World War 
was that which followed the becond 
Millions of houses were destroyed or more 
or less seriously damaged in the an ranis ; 
moreover the piogiainme of liouse-bulld 
mg during tlio war > ears was a verv 
limited one, as was t»»ut f the immedi- 
ately antecedent period. After hostilities 
had ended Britain outored upon an eia of 
the most acute economic ciisis when the 
shortage of both labour and, still more, of 
materials made it impossible for t*ome 
time to carry out oven a small part ot the 
planned li. programme. Far more new 
permanent houses were planned and 
actually s>tait<d m 111 4b than could pos 
sibly have been bmshed within a reason 
able time. Up to the end of that v cur 
some 170,000 families weic found ac- 
commodation b> tlio rcjuui or refashion- 
ing of existing dwellings, as against 

150.000 families rehoused by the con- 
struction of new dwellings. r Ihe most 
fruitful form of now coustiuction was the 
temporary housing scheme which Melded 

02.000 new homes (pre -fabricated houses). 
The throe types of permanent house c ou 
struction — provision bv local authorities, 
provision by private builders and other 
private agencies, and tlio rebuilding of 
war-destroyed dwellings — together pro- 
duced no more than .»s,000 dwellings, o t 
these, 21,000 w r ero munu ipallv owned and 
2S<»00 (noarlv all for vide) pnvitelv 
owned. During the war scan it v of 
building labour was geneiaily expected 
to be the main obstacle to a lupul c v- 
pansion of bouse construction As de- 
mobilised building workers bioumo avail- 
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able in all diets, tremendous pressure was 
applied to get house building started in 
all districts, in order to prevent any drift 
of labour out of the building industry. 
But later, and before the close of 1040, it 
became easier to enlarge the number of 
workers than to enlarge (he supply of 
materials needed to keep them fully oc- 
cupied, and in Dec. 1946 the industry’s 
total labour force j ,2 >0,000 was procl lcoily 
equal to what it had been in 1939 (June) 

1 or 1947 II. work of all kinds wob allotted 
thiee-iilths of all building labour. Work 
on existing houses (maintenance, repairs, 
concisions, < tc.) w.iH to be allowed to ab- 
so» b 280,000 opt ratives, while 300,000 
were* to build new permanent houses. 
W ith this labour force, and with a stock of 

204.000 unfinished dwellings leftover from 
1940 (Including 974 per cent of the muni- 
cipal houses started in 1940), the atm for 
1947 was : t he starting of 240,000 new per- 
manent dwellings, of which 201,000 would 
be earned forward for completion m 1948, 
and the completion of 240,000, including 
the 204,000 brought foiward from 104b 
1 he houses to be completed included 

190.000 municipal dwellings, 15,000 war 

destroyed houses and 35,000 to be built 
by pmut/O enterprise and other agencies 
rtonie 00,000 bungalows wanted to wind 
up the temporary H scheme were also 
included m the 1917 programme. Tho first 
white paper on post-war H. (dated March 
1045) set out three objectives. The first 
was to give every family a separate home 
and, to do this, it was estimated that 
7 >0,000 dwellings would be needed. Tbe 
second was to continue the slum-clearance 
s< hemes suspended during the war ; it is 
ivtunated that another 500,000 nouses 
would be needed to replace unfit houses 
and to relieve overcrowding already con- 
demned before 1939 The third or long- 
term objective was defined as * a contin- 
uous programme of improvement in 
bousing conditions/ bringing old houses 
up to date, converting others Into flats, 
ami building new houses where noceosary 
to meet changes In the location of indus- 
try. No figure was aligned for this but 
the minister of health, much later, sold 
that they had to ‘envisage a programme 
of m»uh thing like 4,000, oOO to a,000,000 
li on vis, and even then wo should have 
some «u rears still left .’ ’ J hough tho target 

of 7 >o,000 houses above mentioned was 
reached the numbet proved hopelessly 
inadequate to its pu po-c. Between the 
end ni 1 lie war and im 1 1949, the number 
of iuw houses coinphud m Great Britain 
mulud G84,0 13 ( >2l>,s07 permanent and 
1 i7 lit* temporary) Puling b>cpt. was 
uttuiwd the objective of 750,000 addi- 
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BOMB EXAMPLES OF ENOUGH HOUSING 

i. Airey typo bouses of non traditional • onstructiou in i «. New l'orest , liv u K<m kitchen, parlour 
scullery, three bedrooms, bathroom uid \V C. , wadi bouse, fuel store and sttond W C in out 
building 1947. 

3. Traditional brick houses in Barrington Hoad, Worthing (architect. C. Cowhs Vovscy, F R I.B.A. 
living-ioom, kitchen, three bedrooms, bathroom, sej arate W.C , and outbuilding containing fue 
and tool stores. 1947 - C.O.L Crown cop\nght 
3. Aluminium prefabiicated houses at Cheltenham , two bedrooms. HtmPdev* 

4 Flats at Hiildrop Estate, Islington . 307 flats in 4 blocks — 3 one-room , 33 two-room ; 8x three 
room ; 8x four-room ; xo five room , completed in 1948. London Covnt\ c owned. 

E.E. 7 
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tional bouses, which the Coalition Gov. 
had estimated at the end of tho war to l>e 
neoessary to provide a separate home' for 
each family in need of one. In mid-1949, 
190,4 ho permanent houses were under 
construction in Great Britain, and an 
additional 83,897 more wore approved but 
not begun. The inouthly figure of per- 
manent houses put into occupation over 
the preceding year exceeded 15,009, and 
the yearly total increased Moodily in the 
period 1945-48. Moreover, thero was a 
gov. programme for the building of 15,000 
aluminium bungalows, allocated to mining 
areas to relieve a paiticular need. For 
rural dists. Sir Edwin Airoy designed a 
two-storey bouse of concrete blocks and 
posts, ana 9 *,009 of these were allocated. 
The need for increased production of coal 
and food led the gov. to give priority to 
the housing need * of workers in mines and 
on the land; from April 1947 to June 
1949 30,32ft new permanent or temporary 
houses built by loeal authorities were lot 
to miner.", auu from April 1945 to June 
1949 18,418 to agile, workers. The diltl- 
cultv of softwood timber imports was « 
limiting factor ; supplies from Europe and 
Kussia contracted sharply in comparison 
with pre-war years, and N. Amor, imports 
were a charge on dollar resources, lly 
tho end of June 1919, 912,799 families 
had been hou>ed : OH ,043 iu permanent 
or temporar> new houses : 159,887 by 

the repair of htnw s rendered iinin habit- 
able by bombing ; ns,7 To by tho adapta- 
tion and eouvoision ol existing dwellings. 
When the use of -.ervice camps and tem- 
porary huts, and requisitioning Is taken 
into account. 999,710 families wero housed 
gome three and a quartet million people 
had, in sum, been provided with homes. 
Repairs weio also ettetted to 775,009 
damaged but habitable houses. 

More and better houses have boon 
built in Great Britain than after the 
First World War. though perhaps fewer 
than in 1938 when there were fewer men 
to bmld them. Houses today however 
are one-fifth larger than before 1939 and 
there are more fittings, points and gadget* 
This may partly account for their taking 
longer to build today. Jt has been cal- 
culated that if the housing situation re 
quires a programme of four to five million 
houses at tho pre-1939 rate of building it 
would take from thirteen to sixteen years 
to compute; and at the present (1919) 
rate it might take seventeen to twenty 
years. regards construe tion, some ex- 
pcits think there is not sufficient experi- 
mentation with uon-traditioiial methods ; 
others, however, think that brick is al- 
ways to be preferred. Experience has 
shown that the f pre-fab * house takes as 
long to build, besides costing as much, if 
not more. A committee of Inquiry Into 
cost recently reported that a t> pical local 
authority house of 1947 cost 31 times as 
much as i's pre war counterpart and re- 
quired double the labour and a third more 
material. In Loudon the average cost was 
£543 In 1939, Including tho cost of land, 
roods and sowers ; in 1949 the comparable 
overage figure wan £18 It— threefold more. 
Rente, however, are not three times more. 


Tho rents ordinarily payable by the per- 
sons of the working classes are mostly con- 
trolled rents under tho Rent Hostriction 
Acts, pegged at 191 i rents plus 40 per cent 
in the rase of old -controlled houses, or at 
1939 rents for otliors. To enable local 
authorities to keep the rents of new 
houses down to a reasonable level, the 
subsidy was raised to £10 ills. a year for 
00 years from the State, aud to £5 10s. 
from the local rates or £22 per house In all. 
This subsidy, it was estimated, would en- 
able the rent to he fixed at 1 0s. a week. 
Hut though building costs had risen since 
J 940 tho Muhshly remained the same, and 
to meet the higher interest charges on the 
higher capital cost, local authorities 
hud to increase the rent, or make larger 
contributions from tho rates, or both. 
ITivate builders were (19 49) building for 
owner-occupiers one-tttlli ol tho total 
number of houses allot ated : m addition, 
the greater proportion of local authority 
houses were being erot led by private 
builders, working under coutioct for the 
local authority. In June 1919 the maxi- 
mum price of privately-built houses was 
made variable according to the typo and 
si/e of hoiiM*, and was to bo assessed by 
tbe local authority according to the cost 
of similar houses built by them, instead of 
being tied to the previous hunt of £1,390 
(£1,100 m London). Also the maximum 
RUpertlr ml area of such houses was raised 
from 1,900 Hq. tt. to 1 .590 sq. ft. 

Imder tbe Housing Act of 1919, which 
applies to England and Wales. Improve- 
ments carried out by the local authority 
must ensure satisfactory accommodation 
tor at least thirty years, and tho work 
must eoiiiorm to standards of amenity 
and dines** specified by the minister. 
Exchequer grants towards tho cost will 
equal three-quarters of the estimated anu. 
loss to the local authority, the roinamlug 
qu<ut< r to bo mot from loeal rat* s. Local 
authorities will pay grants for the ap- 
proved schemes of private owners, to tho 
maximum of ono-bulf ; an Exchequer 
coni n tuition will be given to the local 
Miillioitly. From most sections of tho 
lloiiMog Acts the term “ working classes" 
is deleted, thus enabling local authorities 
to (it ate balanced communities by tho 
pmviMou of mixed estates of houses of 
var>ing typo aud sUe. Local authorities 
are empowered to provide restaurant and 
laundry »ervicos and to sell furniture. 
A How nines for persons displaced from 
sit < s acquired tor housing two permitted, 
('niitinl of -idling price and rents of new 
premises provided by building or conver 
sion is <‘x tended from Doc. 1949 to Deo. 
1953. Tho £1,500 limit oq house-value 
for which councils may loan money for 
purchase under tho 1930 Housing Act or 
the Small Dwellings (Acquisition) Acts 
Im raised to £5,999. Other provision* 
Include special subsidies for residential 
hostels provided by housing associations, 
now tn. development corporations, or local 
authorities ; tho preservation of houses 
which have special historic or architec- 
tural interest : an increase of Exchequer 
subsidies and contributions from the 
rates in oases whore building cost# are 
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raised by measures (e.ff. building in btone) 
taken to preserve the character of the 
surroundings, suoh measures to be 
approved by the minister ; and the quash- 
ing of demolition orders, operative before 
Jan. 1, 1040, where houses have boon 
made At for habitation, ah has happened 
in a small number of cases. The extra 
subsidies payable for houses and tints 
built on expensive sites will be adjusted 
for schemes approved by the minister after 
Feb. J040, In order to tako into account 
'variations in density of development. 

See W. Cusson and A. Ridgway. Homing 
ana Town Planning Act of 1900, 1012 ; II. E. 
Smith, Municipal and Local Government 
Jmu) , 1920 ; U. S. Towuroe, A Jlandbookof 
Housing , 1924 ; F. Fremantle, Housing and 
the Natwn, 1920; T. Sopliiau, The Housing 
Act, 1935 ; The League of Nations, Urban 
and Rural Housing, 1939; Ministry of 
Health, An n nal lietmrl, 1941-45, 1015; M. 
Bowley, Housing and the State, 1919-1944, 
1015: Rent’s ’Resign for Britain ’ booklets, 
1042-44; Bouinullo Village Trust, Land- 
scape and Housing Development 1940 ; aud 
S. Gale, Modi rn Housing Estates, 1949. 

Housman, Alfred Edward ( 1859-1 93C), 
Eng. LutlnUt and poet. Educated in 
Worcestershire at Brorusgrovc School ; 
St. John’s College. Oxford. Uighcr-dn. 
clerk in If. M. Pate-* OHloe, 1882-92. 
Prof, of Lnt., Umv. college, London, 
1802—1911 . Fellow of Trinity College, 
and prof, of Lat., rambridge, 1911. Pub. 
poetry is A Shropshire Did (1890), Isist 
Poems (1922). Ed. Manillas — Ilk. I, 
1903; Hook II, 1912; book Ilf, 1910; 
book IV, 1020 ; book V, 1930 ; Juvenal 
(1905), Lucan (1920), More Poems was 
pub. posthumously in 1030. There have 
been many reprints of A Shropshire Latl 
which Is a string of sixty-three ballud-like 
poems (thev have been sot to xmrsic) — on 
love, eountry-lito, drinking, and fighting. 
II.’h poetic craftsmanship la remarkably 
perfect in one who could givo compara- 
tively little time to verso. Ills total out- 
put is small, but in his work there is 
hardly a weak Line. He liaa the seert t of 
creating beauty by scrupulous elimination 
of the decorative ornamental. In regard 
to the ooutent of his poetry, ho haw been 
compared to Hardy, but the likeness is 
superficial, for his philosophic outlook is 
that of the unregonorate finalist, impair- 
ing but resolute In his acceptance of 
man’s hopeless struggle. Sec L. 1 1 ousmau. 
Some poems, letters and a personal memoir, 
1037 ; and G. Richards, Housman , 1939. 

Housman, Laurence, Eng. author and 
illustrator, 6 . 1805 ; brother of Alfred 
Edward H. Studied art at ri. Kensington, 
and Illustrated : George Meredith’s Jump- 
to -Glory Jane (1892), Christina Rossetti’s 
Goblin Market and Jonas Lie's Jt'eird 
Tales from Northern Seas (1893), his sister 
Qlemenoe’s Were-Wolf (1896), Shelley’s 
Sensitive Plant (1898), and bis own Farm 
in Fairyland (1804) and New Child's 
Guide (1011). His poetry, much in- 
fluenced by D. G. Rossetti, includes : 
Spikenard (1898), Mendicant Rhymes 
(1906), The Heart of Peace . etc. (1918), 
The Love Concealed (1028). His tales 
include; All Fellows (1806), The Blue 


Moon (1904), John of Jingalo (1912), The 
Royal Runaway (sequel to preceding, 
1911), Turn Again Tales (1930). His 
novels are : An Knglishv'oman's Love - 
letters (1900), A Modern Antonis (1901), 
SfJjrma Warhmn (1904), Trimhlerigg 
(1921), Uncle Tom Pudd (1927), HAUL 
the Duke of Flamborough (1028). Play** 
include : Prunella (with II. Granvilfe- 
Ibirker, 191 1 ), The Death of Orpheus (1921 ) 
Poswuon (1921), Little Plays of St. 
Francis (1922). He has also written 
Arthur Royd Houghton (1896), Dethrone - 
mad* (imaginary dialogues, 1922), Echo 
de Pan* (about Oscar Wilde, 1923), Palace 
Piny * (1931 ), The Queen's Progress (1932), 
‘1 he Unexpected Years (J93t>), Pal'tce 
Scenes (1937), Collected Poems (1938). 
(Jracmus Majesty (1941), Samuel, The 
Kingmaker (1944). 

Houssain, or Hussein, Fon of All and 
Fatima, see H aswan. 

Houssas, see Haus\r. 

Houssaye (or Hous&et), Arsdne ( 1815 - 
96), Fr. litterateur and poet, famou- b\ 

I s Pi lor his noveU, La Co ur.mnc df IUuet* 
(1 SM<) ), and Jm PMicrcssc ( 1 80S ). lie wa- 
di rector of the Theatre Piaucais (r. 1819 
16 ), aud then became inspector-general 
of the Mtiites. HU v\nrkt> include critb* 
ihiiM of art and literature, poetry (Potete* 
Completes, 1849), and lutuiy novels. Hi- 
Confessions appeared in JS85-9J. See J. 
Lemaitro, A. Houssayt, 1397. 

Houssaye, Henri (1818-1911), Fr. 
liMorian, son of Arsine. His early works, 
such a* Histoire d* A pc lie (is(»7). Hi stain 
d' Alcihiade . . . (1 873), dealt with classi- 
cal antiquities. 1 IU hot writings art- 
tho-e treating of the Napoleontc period. 
, /D4 * (1888). followed by 4 2W,i * hi 
three parts (1893-1905), the second deal- 
ing with Waterloo, the third with Ixi 
v# con dr rest a unit ion , la terreur blanche 
\apdton, homnie de 0 //trr<\ appeared in 
1 mi) i . H. became a member of the Fr. 
Academy, 1894. lie wrote under the 
pseudonym ’Georges ^ err. or.’ See L. 

I ftonolct, Henri Houssayf, 190 >. 
i Houston, rap. of H irre- co., Tex&?. 
t’.s.A., on Buffalo Ba\ou, 18 m. N,W. of 
Gaheston on the gull of Mexico, The 
lia>ou is navigable to If. ami over fifty 
steamship lines use the port. U. is also 
a \<*r\ important radw.iv centre. Manuk, 
include engines, miuhm«*r\, railway -cars, 
^ligar, cotton, and oil are produced, and 
lumber trade nourishes. Settled in 1836, 
it was named after Sam JL, and has line 
public buildings. Pop. 384,560. 

Houston, Samuel (Sam) (1793-1803), 
Aiu'*i . soldier and pel it ieiun, first piesidcut 
or Texas (1S36). In early life he lived 
among the Cherokee Indians in Tcnnost>ec. 
Ih* enlisted, 1813, nerving In the army till 
1 st 0 , notably m Jackson's campaign 
nga i nst the Creeks. 11 . t hon left to study 
law, aud became governor of Tennessee, 
l *>27. On the outbreak of the Toxau 
War, If. became leader of the Amor, 
colonists. After some losses he defeated 
the Mexicans under Sauta-Anna on the 
>uu Jacinto (1838), thus winning inde- 
pendence for Texas. Ho was elected 
president, and served again from 1841 to 
1844. On i he annexation of Texas (1845), 
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tie represented it In the U.S.A. Senate, age of England, 1770 ; M. Tierney, History 
1840-59. Elected governor of Texas in of Arundel, 1831 ; II. Howard of Corby, 
1859, he was dismissed (1861) for oppos- Memorials of the Howard Family, 1834 ; 
ine his state’s secession. See lives by A. II. K. Causton, The Howard Papers, 1803 ; 
Williams, 1893 : W. Crime, 1881; II. C. T. batty. The Noble Family of Howard, 
Bruce, 1891 and M. James, The Haven: 1879 ; G. llrcuan and E. Si at ham. The 
the Life of Sam Houston, 1929. House of Howard, 1907. 

Houting, <ee under Cokegonus Poll ax. Howard, Catherine (<*, 1520 12), grand- 
Houtou, see Muruor, daughter of the second duke of Norfolk 

Hove, or West Brighton, municipal bor. (d. 1524) ; brought up by his widow, she 
and the most fashionable quarter of became tilth wife of Henry \ 1 II. soon after 
Brighton, on t ho coast of Sussex, England, the divorce of Anno of Cloves ( 1 .> to). This 
It has many lino t-hops and clean well- marriage phased the Horn. Catholic party, 
spaced streets. Along the parade are but Catherine was soon accused of im- 
well-kopt garde us. The Sussex Co. morality with Culpeper and iJercham. 
Cricket Ground is here. Pop. 73,300. She protested that, she had been faithful 
Hovan, see Hoove. to the king since her marriage, but was 

Hovey, Richard (186 1-1900), Amer. beheaded with all the partners of her 
poet, ft. at Noimal, III.; graduated at intrigues, including Lady Ttoehfort (1542). 
Dartmouth, and followed various pro- See J. kroude. History of England, iv., 
fesslons in succession; came to Europe 1858; Agnes Strickland, Lives of the 
and trails, poems of Maeterlinck. Wrote Queens of England, lii., 1877. 
much original Verse, including Launcelot Howard, Charles, second Lord Howard 
and f?uia«oerr, a scries of dramas, 2’<dtVrin, of Eillngham (1536-1624), Eng. admiral, 
J Masque , and Seauard, pub. together grandson of tlio second duko of Norfolk, 
iu a posthumous collection. The Holy He held various civil and military posts 
Qraal (1997). Collaborated with HILvi under Elizabeth, becoming lord high 
Carman (q.r.) In Song* from Yugnhnmlia admiral (l >8:0. As conimandor-in-chief 
(1893 and 1896), and pub. miscellaneous against the Sp, of the Armada (1588), ho 
poems. Along the Trail (1898). had Drake as his second-in-command. 

Howard, illustrious Kng. family, dukes H. wus associated with Es«ox (1596) in 
of Norfolk since the fifteenth century, at the successful expedition against Cadiz, 
the head of the nobility, perhaps descend- and made earl of Nottingham In reward 
ed from the Hereward of Edgar’s reign for ills services. When fresh Sp. inva- 
(957-75). The first noted member of the slons were feared, between 1597 and 1599, 
house was Sir William H., or Haward, Nottingham was appointed lord-liou- 
clilef Justice of the Common Pleas under tenant of England. He continued to hold 
Edward I. and Edward II. (1297-1308). liigh olllce under Janies I. See J. Camp- 
HJs grandson. Sir John, was admiral and bell, I a res of firitish Admirals ami Emi - 
captain of Edward III ’s navy in the N., nent Seamen , i. f 1779. 
and sheriff of Norfolk. The admiral’s Howard, Sir Ebenezer, Eng. urbanist 
great-grandson. Sir John, was a prominent (1850- 1928) ; b. at London. Began work 
Yorkist, created first duke of Norfolk and as a clerk in various stockbrokers* o ltlces 
earl -mars ha i of England (14»3). He fell in the city. Emigrated to Nebraska 
at Bosworth Field (1185) fighting for where he farmed for a short time, but 
Richard III. His son, Thomas, earl of moved to Chicago and took np tho calling 
Surrey, was Imprisoned for three years, of shorthand writer. Returned to Eng- 
but then regained his rights and titles, land In 1876 where we worked at short- 
commanding tho Eng. at Floddon (1513). hand writing in the Law Courts and else- 
Hla son, Thomas, third duke of Norfolk, where. Tho Garden City founded by 
was attainted by Henry Vili., and only A. T. Stewart on Long Island and now a 
escaped a death similar to that of his son, suburb of New York probably first aroused 
murrey, the poet, by Henry's own death, his interest in tn. planning. H. married 
Thomas the fourth duke, was beheaded in 1879, and at tho Zetetical Society, a 
for communicating with Mnrv Queen of debating club, first mot G. B. Shaw and 
Soots (1592). His son, Philip, earl of Sidney Wobb. 

Arundel, died in tho Tower (1795). Tho Possibly suggested by Henry George’s 
family honours were restored by the Progress and Poverty, fl.’s scheme for a 
Stuarts to his descendants. Thomas bo- garden city based on land values created 
came earl of Arundel and Suriev (16(G), by the community was embodied in lus 
and earl marshal (1621). Bernard Ed- book Tomorrow : A Peaceful Path to Heal 
ward II. (duke of Norfolk, l^l'O, was great- Reform (1891, revised 1902) which ex- 
grandfather of tho sixteenth duke, pounded ins theory of rent-mtes. H. 
Bernard Marmaduke lit/- Alan il. (ft. did not advocate tno nationalisation of 
1‘JOH). land hut its ownership by municipal 

Tho nnm'uous brauches of iho family authorities who would derivo the whole of 
of II. are represented by the dukedoms their revenue from rents or losses, thus 
or earldoms of Carlisle, SutTolk, Berkshire, ensuring that development value of land 
Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Nor- should accrue to tho advantage of the 
wich, Etfingham, and the baronies of community. Ho inspired though ho did 
Blndon, Howard do 'Walden, Howard of not organic tho founding of Letchworth 
Castle Rising, Howard of Etfingham, and and Welwyn Garden Cities in 1903 and 
Howard of Giossop. See Sir W. Dugdulo, 1919 respectively. Became O.B.E. 1921, 
Haronage of England , 1675-76 ; C. knighted 1927. Died at Welwyn Garden 

Howard, Historical Anecdotes of the City, where he is commemorated by a 
Howard Family, 1769 ; A. -Collins, Peer- memorial, as also at Letchworth. See 
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Ufe by D. Macfadyen, 3033; and C. B. 
Purdoin, The Building of Satellite Towns, 
1025, 1049. 

Howard, Frederick and George William 
Frederick, see Carlisk, Earlh of. 

Howard, Henry and Thomas, see Sur- 
rey, Earl of. 

Howard, John (1726-90), Eng. philan- 
thropist, especially famous for his labours 
to secure prison reforms. While attempt- 
ing to go to (ho relief of the survivors of 
the Lisbon earthquake (1755), he was 
captured by tno l«’r., but soon managed to 
effect an exchange for himself and his 
fellow- prisoners. II. became high shoriff 
of Bedfordshire (177.1), and Id this cap- 
acity had his interest in the condition of 
prisoners roused. He travelled widely, 
visiting gaols throughout England and 
Europe. His State of Prisons in England 
and Walts, with an Account of some 
Foreign Prisons . . . (1777), resulted in 
the adoption of the hard -labour system. 
An Appendix was added In 1780. Ills 
Account of the Principal Lazarettos in 
Europe appeared m 1789. lie died of 
camp-fever at Dophinovka, now Stopa- 
novkn, near Kherson In Russia, See lives 
bv J. Alkln, 1792 ; J. Baldwin Brown, 
ifelft ; T. Taylor, 1836 : W. Dixon. 
1849 ; J. Field, 1850 ; J. Stoughton, (new 
ed.) 18S1 ; K. H. O Git >■», 1021 ; aho 
Anecdotes of J. Howard by a ( lentlemnn , 
1790, and J. Field, Correspondence of J. 
Howard , 1855 ; A. It. Gardner, The Place 
of John Howard in Penal Reform , 1920. 
There now exists a H. League for Penal 
Reform with offices in London to promote 
tho right treatment of delinquents and 
the pre\ entlon of crime. 

Howard, Leslie, stage name of Leslie 
Stainer (1893 1913), Eng. aetor, b. in 
London : educated at Dulwich College. 
On leaving school he worked as a clerk 
in a bank until the outbreak of war in 
1911 when he served in the army until 
his di-charge in J9I7. He then decided 
to fulfil an early ambition to liecome an 
actor. He joined a touring company and 
his ffrst appoaranco was as Jerry In Peg 
o ’ My Heart in 1917. Ho appeared on 
the London stage the following year, 
playing in Mr. Pun parses by , Our Mr 
Ileppleu'hite , ami other plays. Ho spent 
the next few >ears In Now York, and 
returned to London in 1925, appearing at 
the Queen’s Theatre in The Way Vou look 
at it. During a second visit to New York 
In 1927 he produced Her ('art! board leaver. 
In which he made one of his greatest stage 
successes. Ho brought tho play to the 
Lyric Theatre, London, the following year. 
Other notablo performances were in 
Berkeley Square (J929) and This Side 
Idolatry (1933), In which ho played tho 
part of Wra. Shakespeare. He was him- 
self tho author of n play produced in New 
York as Murray Hill in 1927 and in 
London os Tell me the Truth in 1928. 
From 1930 onwards he played a number 
of. leading ports in Aims, including Of 
Human Bondage , The Petrified Forest, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel , and its modern 
counterpart Pimpernel Smith, and Pyg- 
malion. During the Second World War 
he did valuable work as a 1 voice of Britain * 


in Ids broadcasts to overseas listeners. 
In DM3 he went to Madrid to lecture on 
behalf of tho Brit. Council. He waa killed 
on the return Journey when the aeroplane 
in which he waa travelling was brought 
down In enemy aircraft (June 1, 1943). 

Howden, pur. and rnrkt. * n. of E. Riding 
5 orkshiro, England, on tho Ouse, 3 m. 
N.N.E. of Goolo. It has a thirteenth- 
century church and a famous horse fair. 
Coal is mined. Pop. 11,900. 

1 Howe,* battleship of the King George V. 
(q.v ) doss, laid down in 1937 on the Olvde 
and comnilHsionod in 1942. Her dis- 
placement, complement, size and arma- 
ment uro similar to tlioso of the Anson 
(Q.v ). 

Howe, Elias (3 819-67), Amor, inventor, 
5. at Spencer, Massachusetts. While 
employed as a machinist he conceived the 
id< a of inventing a hewing-moehine, 
entered into partnership with Fisher 
(1844), and completed his lock-stitch 
machine, 1845. II. was granted a patent 
(1«4C), hut success was long In coming to 
him. Tho imitations and improvements 
of Isaac Merritt Singer (l 811-75) and of 
others infringed his patent, but H.'s rights 
were finally os tab. after a law suit (1854) 
Sir J. Purton, * History of tho Sewing- 
Machine,' in the Atlantic Monthly (May 
D67); P. G. Hubert, Im+ntors. 1893. 

Howe, John (1630-1705), Eng. dis- 
senting min h ter, known as tho * Platonic 
Puritan.* He was domestic chaplain to 
from well the Protector and his son 
Richard (1650-59). Tho Act of Uni- 
formity (1G62) ejected him from Great 
Torrington. H. returnod to London as 
minister of a Puritan congregation (1075). 
He travelled abroad with Lord Wharton 
(1685), but returned on James’s ‘ Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conscience * (1687) 
IT id works include: 1 he Blessedness of 
the Righteous (1668), The Redeemer's 
Ttars . . . (1084), and his fine produc- 
tion The Livinq Temple (1071-1702). See 
lit es by E. Calamy, 1832 ; S. Dunn, 1836 ; 
and R. F. Horton, 1896. 

Howe, Joseph (1MM-73), Canadian 
statesman, b. at Halifax, N.^. Became 
(1*2*) proprietor and cd. of the A ova 
Seat inn, to which lie contributed many 
sketches. lie was < U « ted to the local 
Parliament, and w.w instrumental in 
winning for No\a wotia a responsible 
gm . Became spoaht r of assembly (1840), 
rotary of state for the dominion (1370), 
and governor of Novu Scotia (1873). 

Howe, Julia (ndc Ward) (1819-1910), 
Airier poetess and philanthropist, married 
In 18 43 to Dr. Howe With him she cd 
the Boston Commonuealth (1851*53). She 
lectured on social subject**, and was active 
in enampioning the in use of women, and 
urging prison and otlior reforms. She 
htlpcd to organise the Amer. Women 
Suffrage Association (1809), and In 1872 
was president of the New England 
Women's Club. Her works include : 
Passion Flowers ( 1854), * Battle-Hymn of 
the Ropublio * (1862), and other poems, 
all collected in From Sunset Ridge 
Poems Old and New (1898), two dramas 

i l855, 1858), the prose works Sex and 
education (1874), Modern Society (1831), 
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Reminiscevces, 1810-09 (1900). Sketches 
of Retires* ntctire Women of New England 
(1905). See They Walk tvith God, by hop 
daughter. Laura E. Richards. 1919. 

Howe. Richard. first Earl (1726-99), 
Exits, admiral, a younger son of Emanuel 
sorope Howe, «crond viscount Howo In 
tno fri^h peerage ; his mother was the 
daughter of baron Kiohnanscgge, Master 
of the Horse to George I. when Elector of 
Hanover. He served with distinction In 


W Howells 

y 8 ?, 8 ), and a Reader for the Blind. See 
J. U. Whittier’s poem. The Hero ; J. W. 
JJowe (his wife) Memoir , 1876 ; life by 
* • H- Sanborn, 1801 ; and L. E. Richards 
(cd.) Tetters and journals, 1910 
e, “ William, — 
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the Seven Years’ wai against the Kr. 
*17.36 -65 )i aci'oiiip.inun? Hoscawou to N. 
America, helping to capture the * A Undo ’ 
and the * Lys,* and being pn^ent .it Qui- 
to! on liaj tl7a0> H. la < amc treasurer of 
ri»e navy <1 7 « > 70) J it 4 < 7 1> he r» turned 
to N. America as coimnandei -m-chlcf, mid 
forced the passage of the IU law are, -,u< • 
'•e-»«hillj resisting the Ft . inch p f) F^taing. 
Ue next won fame b\ his relief of Gib 
raltar ( 1 7 *‘2), and returning to England 
became first lord of the admiralty (I7si- 
^8). II mobt famous a< lueveinent \vu> 
the \ ?< toix of 4 the glorious first of June ’ 
a.* r the Fr. off IMiant. s<e life 
by pH J. Harrow, 18 58. S\e ai*, r. < 'amp- 
toll, Lire* of the British id an rnl$ and 
Eminent women, 1779 ; J It dp. Natal 
gjy?Wne-,i" and T Anderson, 

Fite Com mtml if the Howe Hr>4hn * during 
the Anar' mu /p rotation, I9d(» 

Howe, Samuel Gridley (HOI 70 , noted 
Amer. phdipthroptst, known us ‘the 
Lafayette oi i j,o (jk. Uovolution ‘ for his 
1^7, tr,,t W*»r of Independence from 
1821-30. iP turning to boston tin worked 
to eotanlL h then a school for thn blind, 
»r of th(> P.rkm« In- 
jdbitute (H.,, fm He was especially Hiiecww- 
i?i A 2 V oL v C,ise of liHura Bridgman 
(1829-89) (f/.c.). fn 1846 Dr. Howo con- 
oeraed himself with the education of 
/wbteinindvd. Ho wrote 
Historical Sketches of the Greek Herniation 


1 L Howe, Sir William, fifth Viscount (1729- 
lb 11), lint, soldier of tho Amer. Revoln- 
tion, "Heewded his brother Richard as 
Mscount II. (1799), this Irish peerage be- 
coming extinct ou his death. Going to 
America (17.08) he helped in the capture 
of LouMmrg, and accompanied \\ olfe to 
Quebec. II. returned to Europe (1 760), 
and after holding various commands 
las aim* major-general (1772). lie was 
again s«Mit to America, commanding the 
Brit, at Bunker’s mu (1775). Driven 
fiom Boston by Washington (1770). he 
won the battle of Long Inland, and entered 
New York. He later defeated Washing- 
ton at the Brandywine (1777), and oecu- 
p. si Philadelphia, resigning soon after- 
wards. See Surra tire of Sir IF. How*' 

17s0 , and T. Yndorson, The Common l of 
the Howe Brothers during the American 
Iterolutum , 1936. 

Howeloke, Johann, .see IIfvkj itrs. 

Howell, James (r*. 1 VU- 1 666), llrt 
author, grad i mud from Oxford (10U) 
lie D veiled abroad (1616 22), and thin 
entrain'd for a time in diplomatic work, 
lie v xs imprisoned from lO-U -,| t i m t 
relea.rd «ut the Rintorntion (1660), and 
appoint nl liedonngr ipltei royal of Eng- 
land. Hh wmks Include- A. . ,m&<ryf « : 
Dodova s Groir or the l oculi Forrest 
(1010, i poem), f nd notion* for Fortum 
frtv * ' '1 1 6 1 2 ), Lc u on i'» truglottnv ( 1 660): 
»iU' the h pid dtp Ifn-h Jiunw, Familiar 
Lttftri Palmitic and For re n (1017-1655 
refit mt hx J. Jacobs of loth ed. 1890- 
lsun, Repplieis cd., U6<r, (Teinplo 
( las-n s sericx). s re W . Vann, Votes on 
the a "d nurt of James Hwnrll. 1921, and E 
Itcnslv, Jatne s Hoot 11, J922 27. 

Howells, William Dean (is 17-1920), 
\imr mnelNt cntir, and port. h. at St. 
Marti n’-s I cm, liclmout, Ohio; son of 
Win. (’onpu- H. He early became a 
jomn ills l m Ohio, was United states con- 
sul at Wmcc, 1H01-67, and on bn return 
was connected with sov. New Vork wws- 
pap.M and with the Boston Want in 

Monthly i 1 H|»<» 81 ), becoming edilor about 
}j l 1* II. wiw the recognised leader of 
Uu- realistic school, and lus works dus- 
cnhing familiar Incidents and detnlla of 
ordinal y c\cr> day life in America havo 
been hot h popnlnr and influential. He 
tried some ,»f tlm subtlety of Henry 
Jaitu*, with a plmuoi* narrative stylo. He 
pub a campaign Life of Lincoln (1860), 
anil by Two Friends (If. and J. 

} ‘JSSV <V l,Pr 'V^ks oro ; Venetian Life 
B editing Journey (1872), 

I he iMilyofthe Arooitook 087*1), A modern 

! nfs IwrJ 1 Y * B ohm's Reason 
H** of Silas I Alpha m (1887), 
i he Minister's Charge (1886), A Hazard 
of Nf W Fortune* (1889). The 


nngnsn town* (1900), the farces Out of the 
QuvUion nnil The Mount Trvn : Poem. 
<1873, 1888, 1805), 

/iun?i m f 0 r Cft 5 (,90, )j Heroines in Fiction 
(1901), Literature and Life (1902), Lovu/on 
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Film* <1905), Between the Dark and floatlons, dumps, guns and for cutting wire 
the Daylight, Fennel and Hue (1908), entanglements. If their work had been 
Imaginary Interviews (1910), My Mark done too well thoy disturbed the surface 
Twain (1910), New Leaf Milts and Kami - of tho earth ho much that It was often 
liar Spanish Travels (1913), The Seen awl dltllmlt for the slide which employed them 
Unseen in Stratfonl-an- Avan (1914). See to traverse the ground to carry out the 
J. M. Robertson, Essays towards a Critical intentions of the commander. Transport 
Method, 1889; H. C. Veddor, American and the removal of casualties wore 

Writers , 1894 ; O. W. Firkius, William hampered a good deal in this manner 

Dean Howells , 1921. He luis boon classed The conditions of static warfare favoured 
as * one of tho live A mer. novelists of Inter- the employment of huge JIs., hut their 
national distinction ' See Life m letters, transport and ammunition supply pre- 
by his itaugldor, Mildred Howells, 1928. eluded their employment m war of move- 
Howell’s State Trials. The true origi- merit 
nntor of this series ot ‘ State Trials ’ huh Howling Monkeys, name given to the 

Cobbett < 1 7(i2 1 H.l %)„ in 1809, but they **pnus of Mgcctes, a genus of ndunmals 

received their present title as T. 11. belonging to tho order Primates and tho 
Howell (17<i8-181A)ed. vols.i.- xxi. (1809- family Obidtr. They are hideous in 
16), and his son T. J. Howell (rf. 18.>8), appearance, having u prominent face and 
voN. *\h.-x\xili. deep jaw, while the tail is long and pre- 

Howitt, William (1792-1879), Eng. bcn-alc The howling Is prod need bv the 
author. He began to write at an early unusually developed sareular diverticula 
ago, and when bo was thirl c« n, one of his of the btr>n\. These monkeys are 
poems appeared in the Monthly Magazine, common to Central and H. America. 

In 1 82) he married Marj llotbam. and Howrah, tn. of . Bengal. India, on 
husband and wife wrote many books ill the It. Hugll, opposite (’a k utto, of which 
collaboration. Ho early studied natural it forms a sttourb. It is a railway terrni 
science and modern literature mid langu- nus, urul has dockyards and manufs. of 
ages, becoming a \ery miscellaneous and JuH* and cotton. Pop. 379,200. 
prolific writ or and v cry popular The Hook Howth, tn. situated on a rocky penm 
of the Season*, or the (' ulendar of Xahtr* -ul i (563 ft. high) of tic* -.arno name, N 
(1831), a Popular History of Prustcraft -id< of Dublin Hav, Eire. Ft is nn hn 
(183.1), Pantilta, or "'nui*** of the Most port ml hsliing depot and a suminer 
Ancifnt Turn* (1835), and tho Rural Life resort. There aro rum s of an abbey of 
of England (ISW, give some idea of bis tht thirteenth centur\. Pop. 3000. 
scope. His most su.'cossful work was a Hoxter tn. on the V\ i n*r, m Wo*t 
Popular Hxsttyry of England (1*56-62). plmlia, Germany, 37 m. N.E. of Pader 
The literary work of H. and his wife bora Hero arc Jlciuisaance timber 
covered por trv, fiction, blstorj, tmn-U- buildings. Near by at Purvey Is the 
tions, and social and oconomie subjects: famous castellated Benedictine abbev 
useful and pleasing In Its dav, little of it supptesHed in 1S03. Pop 7M)0. 
has HUivhed. Mary ilowItt’H autnbiu- Hoxton (tho 4 HochiMt r of the Doines- 
graphv wased hy her daughter in 1S89. d*n Hook), dist. of Lmidou, metropolitan 
Howitzer, name applied to a particular bur of Shoreditch. 2 in N.E. of St 
piece of ordnance which is of the greatest I*n il*-. In tho Elizabethan era it was a 
value ill bieges. The word Is derived pleasure resort. ('ulunet -making and 
from a Bohemian word meaning a catapult upholstery arc carried on Pop. 16,686 
This particular form of gun lias been in Hoy (Scandinavian Hwy, high Is.), one 
fairlv general uso since the sixteenth of the Orknev Js., *c ot lurid, 1 m. S. of 
century. It is a small, light gun whnh "ti mmess. and separated *roni tho main- 
fires a shell at a small veloclt.v hut at a land hv tho sSound of H. \roa 53 sq. m., 
steep angle of desceut. It has therefore length 111 in., breadth 3 furlongs tofii m 
proved invaluable as a menus of bom- It uses abruptly from the sea and has 
hording trenches and sou rehing low -h lug magnificent cliff soeuerv The chief 
and hidden defences. Tho First World height *» are Braebrough Head (1140 ft.). 
War occasioned a great do\ clopment in Waul Hill (1561 ft ). and Onilago Hill 
Hh., and the einploymont of large pieces (I l-*d ft.). The * Old Man of IL>y * is a 
by the Gers. during the siege of Li(»ge detached sandstone ro< k. 150 ft. high, l m 
marked a definite advance lit construction. fn.in Uoray Head. There is a good har- 
The fortifications constnicted before tho hour at Lnnghope. Pop. tOOO. 
war were no match for tho huge weight of Hoylake, tn, and codes, par. on the 
projectile used on them, so that when Wirral Peninsula, (’heshiro, 8 m. W. of 
trench -warfare Ret In, audit w*as necessary Liverpool, England. There Is fine sea- 
to construct shelters for personnel, gun hat lung, and golf, and many Liverpool 
emplacements and promotion of anv kind im.inw men me hero. Pop. with W. 
within range, all former specifications of Kiibv 27,700. 

such works required considerable inoditt- Hoyland Nether, tn in YV. Riding, York - 
cation to meet tho new weapon. Al- •dme, England, .»* m. S.K. of Barnsley, 
though the Gors. had this Htart of the Tli to ore coal mini*-, rolling mills, brick 
Allies, the latter took prompt measures works, pop. ifi.Soo 
to nullify the disadvantage, and in the Hoyle, Edmund (1672-1769), writer ou 
course of time heavier and heavlor Hs. whist and other mimes. Of his early life 
appeared In the zone of operations, until nothing is definite! \ known, but lie i« 
tho 9*2-ln. P Mother ’) and tho largest, supposed to have read for the law. He 
the 16-in. (* Granny *), appeared in 1915. lived in London, gl>iug instruction In and 
Ha. were generally employed against forti- w rltlng on whist: both Fielding and 
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Byron have alluded to him* Hie books 
Include: Short Treatise on Whist (1742), 
Backgammon (1743), Piquet (1744), Quad- 
rille (1745), and Chess (1761). 

Hradeo Krilov 6 (Ger. KBniggratz), tn. of 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, on the Elbe, (15 
tn. E.N.E. of Prague. It Is famous for Its 
battle In 186(1, In which the Prussians were 
victorious over the Austrians : this was 
known as the Battle of Sadowa. Pop. 
52,300. 

HrdlWka, AleS (1869-1943), Amer. 
anthropologist, b. at Humpolec, Bohemia. 
M.D., New York Eclectic College, 1892 ; 
New York Homoeopathic College, 1894. 
Studied insanity, Now York. Accom- 
panied anthropological expeditions, 1898- 
1913, into all quarters of the world. 
Assistant curator of physical anthro- 
pology, U.S.A. National Museum, 1903- 
10 ; and later curator. Membor, National 
Academy of Sciences, TT.S.A. ana of Czech 
Academy of Sciences and Arts. Huxley 
Medal, 1937. Wrote Ancient Man in 
North America (1907), Ancient Man in 
South America (1912), Recent Discoveries 
attributed to Early Man in America (1918), 
The Anthropology of Florida (1922), The 
Old Americans (1925). Also Practical 
Anthropometry (1920). Skeletal Remains 
of Early Man (1930), Man from the 
Farthest Past , 1930. 

HroswJtha, Hrotwitha, Roswita, Roa- 
witha, or Hrotauit (c. 935-c. 1000), Ger. 
poetess and chronicler. Little is known 
of her life, but sho appears to have been a 
Benedictine nun of Gandersheira, near 
Gottingen, entering the nunnery previous 
to 959. Hero she studied the Scriptures 
and the classics. Her works, wTitten in 
Lat., have considerable morlt, but groat 
coarseness. They Include Lat. legendary 
poems, six prose Terentian comedies for 
the entertainment of the sisterhood, of 
which Callimachus, written in praise of 
chastity, is the best, and a poetical pane- 
gyrical chronicle of Otto I. Her works 
were ed. by Konrad Celtoa at Nuremberg 
in 1501, by H. Schwlzfleisdh at Wittenberg 
In 1717, and by Barrack at Nuremberg 
in 1858. Eng. trans. of the plays were 
pub. by C. St. John In 1923 ; tf. J. W. 
Tillyard, 1923. See W. M. Hudson. 
English Historical , 1888 ; J. Schreiderhan, 
Roswitfui, 1912; M. G. Wlegand, Non- 
dramatic Works of Flrosvitha , 1930. 

Hr6zny, FrUderioh, Czech orientalist ; 
b. 1879, at LysA. Has devoted attention 
chiefly to inscriptions in Hlttlto language, 
which he assigns to the Tndo-Gcrmanlo 
branch. Pub-j. Include Die Sprache der 
Helhiter (1917), Htihitischc Keilsrhnft- 
texte aus Boghazkdi (1919), etc. ; Vber die 
V biker und Sprarhen des alter Chatti- 
Landes (1920), Code hittite (transcription 
and Fr. trans., 1922). 

Hsianfu, or Stnganfu, cap. of Shensi, 
China, on the r. h. of the Welho, 75 in. 
abovo Its confluence with the Yellow Ii. 
(Hwangho;. During the Civil war It was 
besieged in 1926. 

Hsiang, rh. of China, trib. of the Yang- 
tsekiang, in Hunan ; very Important as 
connecting Kwangtung with Central 
China. Its W. branch is connected by 
canal with the Kwefldang in Kwangsl. 


Hsiangtau, Important dlst. and tn. of 
Finnan China, where produce for Canton 
<300 m. to tho N.) and coal for tho Yang- 
tsekiang are trans-shipped. The Hsiang 
R. is uavlgable for junks up to this tn. 
Pop. upwards of 600,000. 

Hsipaw, see Tmn vw. 

HsUan T’ung, last emperor of China ; 
b. 1005 or 1900. His original name was 
Pu-yl ; ho was nephew to Kwuug-stt, 
ninth emperor of the Manchu dynasty. 
Ills father was Tsai -Kong (Prince Ch’un) ; 
and he was .selected Nov. 13, 1908, bv the 
Empress- Dowager Tzti-Ilsi, who d. Nov. 
15, Immediately after Kwang-sil. Prlneo 
C’h'un was made regent. The revolution 
that began Oet. 1911, ended Feb. J2, 
1912, In tho ostab. of a republic. II. T. 
retained his title, received a handsomo 
allowance, and was allowed to remuin In 
tho Summer Palaoo of Poking. In July 
1917 be was replaced as ruling Emperor 
for a few davs through the instrumentality 
of Gen. Chung Hsun. Ho married in 
1922. When the Kuomintang obtained 
possession of Peking In Nov. 1924, they 
abolished his title and remaining privi- 
leges, and lie went to reside under Jap. 

C rotoetlon nt Tientsin, lie had cut off 
Is queue, and called himself Henry 
Pu-yl. Tn 1934 he was proclaimed 
emperor of Manehukuo by tho Jap. See 
a/so (_ *h i v \ . — History . 

Hstlchou-fu, see Sui-Ptr. 

Huallaga, riv. of Peru, rising in the 
Andes, about 10° 40' fl. It flows gener- 
ally northward for some 700 m. and Joins 
tho Amazon (Maraflon) about lat. 5* S.. 
73° W. 

Huambisas, race of S. Amer. half- 
breeds, belonging to tho Jlvnroun stock, 
and dwelling on the border's of Peru anil 
Ecuador on the Upper Santiago and 
M nm ft ou -Amazon rlvs. Tho Sp. blood in 
them, shown bv l heir light complexions 
dates from tho sack of Scwlla del Oro In 
1 599, when 7 000 Sp.womon w ere carried off. 

Huanoavelloa, or Guanoabelioa : (1) 

dept of Pom. Area 8297 hq. nr. Tho 
surface is mountainous and mineral wealth 
abundant. Pop. 244,500. (2) Cap. of 

dept, of same name, and of a prov of 
Peru in the Andes, 150 m. S.E. of Lima. 
The chief Industry Is tho mining and 
smelting of gold, silver, and mercury. 
Elevation 11,850 ft. Pop. 12,000. 
Huangho, see Yellow River. 

Huanuoo, or Guanueo : (1) dept, of 
Peru. Traversed by the Cordlllora Ori- 
ental, and watered by the R. Huallaga. 
There m much mineral wealth. Coffee ts 
grown In the dlst. Area 15,426 sq. m. 
Pop. 231,000. (2) Cap. of tho abovo dept., 

Peru, on R. Huallaga, 170 n*. N.E. of 
Lima. It Mauds in a lovely and fertile 
valley. A bishop’s see. Pop. 20,000. 

HuarAz, cap. of Ancash dept., Peru, on 
the H. llunrAz, 185 m. N.W. of Lima. 
Elevation 10,000 ft. Pop. 20,000. 

Huasco. or Guasoo, seaport tn. In the 
prov. of Atacama, Chile, at the mouth of 
the H uasco It. It ts tho centre of a fine 
fruit-growing dint., is noted for its grapes 
and raisins and has considerable coasting 
trade. It is a port for mining products. 
Pop. about 4000. 
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Huata, Maori weapon, see under Maoris. 

Hubbard, Elberi Green (1856-1915), 
Anier. writer and printer, b. at Bloom- 
ington, IlIJnolH, U.S.A. Began his 
* Bohemian * career as a salesman and 
then wrote a few poor novels. Met Win. 
Morris .and tried to emulate his Ideas on 
printing, decoration and medieval design, 
producing at E. Aurora, New York, a 
shoddy Imitation of the Kelrnseott Prt ss, 
which he named * Koycroft,* after the 
Eng. printer of that liame. From this 
beginning he founded, and wroto tho 
material for, an 'inspirational * monthly 
magazine. The Philistine (1893 1915), 
which ho used to express Ids homely, often 
shrewd, platitudinous philosophy. A 
similar magazine. The Fra (1908-17)— a 
title which he had conferred on himself — 
never achieved tho great popularity of the 
earlier pub. In 1891 ho wrote A Little 
Journey to the Home of George Flint, tho 
first of his monthly sketches, chiotly bio- 
graphical, issued in 14 vols. covering 
15 years and numbering 170 booklets in 
all. His chief work, however. Is his A 
Message to Gama (1899)— an essay by 
which tho Cuban lawyer and revolution- 
ary, Callxto Uarciu (1836 98), became 
widely known in the U.S.A, Tills ho fol- 
lowed by ljoyalty in Business (1921). By 
the close of nis life his 11 »vrroft Corpora- 
tion had greatly developed bciome a large 
estab., from which he pub. besides his owu 
books works, many artistic hooks, hand- 
illuridnated and hand -bound. See A. 
Lane, Elbert Hubbard and His I V or k f 1901; 
and F. Shay, Elbert Hubbard of East 
Aurora , 19*26. 

Huber, Johann Nepomuk (1830-79), 
Ger. theologian and philosophical writer, 
b . lu Munich, where he ultimately became 
unlv. prof. Ho was loader of the Old 
Catholics and a bold opponent of the 
Ultramontane*. His works, Hie Philoso- 
phic der Kirrhenrater (1859), and Per 
Jesuitorden (1873), were placed upon tho 
Index Expurgntorius. Ho collaborated 
writ!) J. Bollinger In writing the celebrated 
Der Papist und das Ktmsil von Janus 
(1809). See E. Zlrngiobl, Johannes Huber , 
1881. 

Huberman, Bronislaw (1882-1917), 
Polish violinist of Jtwlsh origin, b, near 
Warsaw. Studied a» a child under 
Joaehiin, who advanced his interests. Jn 
1894, after sev. public appearances in 
European caps., he played in London. 
Mudo a strong impressiou on Brahms in 
Vienna in 1893. Thereafter his life was 
that of a famous virtuoso. The creation 
of tho Palestine S>niphony Orchestra 
was due to his initiative and was financed 
by him. D. at Vevey. 

Hubert, Saint (630-727), patron saint 
of hunters (Day, Nov. 3). Hunting on 
Good Friday, although a holy day, he saw 
. a cross growing out of the to re head of a 
stag. This lie took us a sign from Heaven, 
became a monk, and founded an abhey. 
Hi* was son of a duko of Gulenno, and 
became bishop of LJOgo (Mnestricht). 

Hubli. tn. in tho dist. and 13 m. S.E. 
of Dharlwar, Bombay, India, haa import- 
ant cotton inanufs. and considerable 
trade. Pop. 90,000. 

E.E. 7 


Htibner, Joseph Alexander, Count (1811- 
92), Austrian diplomat and author, 6. in 
Vienna. His real name was Uafenbredl, 
winch lie afterwards changed to H. In 
March 1 8 19 lie went on a special mission to 
Pun-, und. later in the same year, was ap- 
pointed ambus, to France. To Ills influ- 
ence via* largely due the friendly attitude 
of Austria to the Allies in the Crimean 
war. But he was taken by surprise by 
Napoleon lll.’s intervention on behalf of 
It. unity, of which tho first public Intima- 
tion win given by tho Fr. emperor’s cold 
recent Ion of H . ( 1 859). Ho did not return 
to J\ms after the war but in 1865 became 
ambus. at Koine, which post he left in 
1867. Ho then toured the world recording 
his observations in Ein Spasicrgang urn 
die Welt (1872). His other works are 
Sixtus V. (1872), Durch das brttische 
lieich , 18&3-84 (1886), Ein Jahr meines 
Lebens , 1848-49 (1891). His works, 

which are very Interesting, show con- 
siderable Insight Into their subjects — 
wbeiUer political intrigues of the period, or 
Brit, colonial Questions or the political 
ideals of Mcttemlcb and Schwarsenbcrg. 
Ste Sir E. Satow, An Austrian Diplomatist 
in the ’ Fifties, 1908. 

Huo, Evariste-R6gis (1813-60), Rom. 
Catholic missionary, b. at Toulouse, edu- 
cated by tho Lazarists in Paris. In 
1839 he was ordained and joined the 
Lazarl-t Mission to China at Si- Wang. In 
1811 ho and Joseph (Jabot, his follow 
Lazarfst (accompanied by a young Tibetan 
uenphj to who hod embraced Christianity), 
were sent Into Tibet to determine tho 
extent of the. new apostolic vicanato of 
Mongolia. They spent some tune In a 
Lama monastery, learning the language, 
and m 1846 reached Lhasa uftor much 
danger and dillleulty. They were, how*- 
ever, expelled and forced to return to 
Cldrift. II. returned to France in 1832 
and pub. sev. books on his journey, the 
most famous being Souvenirs d un Voyage 
dans la Tartarxe , le 1 hibet , et la Chine 
pendant les ounces. IS 44- 4b vols, 1856; 
Eng. trims, by W. Ha/litt, l "51, abbrev. 
b> M. Jones, 1859) — a book which contains 
pOfiogcs of so remarkable a character as 
to excite Incredulity ; hut later reeearoh 
bceius to have confirmed all that H. wrote. 
Its supplement, V Empire Chinois (2 
vok, 1864, Eng. trails. 1859), was crowned 
bv the Academy. Le Christianimm tn 
( tune (4 vols., 1857-58), is an elaborate 
historical work. All his works are written 
In >t racy and lucid style which contributed 
to their unusual degree of popularity. See 
Prince Henry of Oilcans, Le Peri Hue et 
8<t> iritigves, 1893. 

Huch, Rlearda ( 1^61-1917), Ger. author- 
ess ; b. in Brunsw ick. Educated at 
Zurich; took Ph.P. degree, 1891. In 
secretary to Mate Library Zfirich. 
Married, 1907. Richard Huch, doctor of 
laws. pub. vols. of poetry ; but nioet of 
her work is tales, novels, and htato. or 
novel-hints. ; e.g. : A us der Triumph - 
gasse (1901), Vita Somnium Breve (1902), 
afro Geschichte ron Oarilxildi (1906-07). 
Dos liisorgimento (1908). Der grosse 
hrieg in Deutschland (1014), Der Fall 
Deruga (1917), Im alten lieich (1927-34), 

K* 
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ZeitaUer des Glaubentspaltongen (1937). 
In literary criticism : Blutezeit der 
Romnntik (1399), Ausbreitung und Verfall 
der Romantik (1902). She was a bitter 
opponent of the Nazis, and when Hitler 
cawo to power In 1933 she resigned from 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences because 
she refused to take the oatli of allegiance 
to the new regime. See E. GillUchowski, 
Das Srhicksalsprohlem bei Ricartla. lluch, 
1927, aud study by E. Hoppe, 1936. 

Huchtenburg, Jan van (1646-1733), 
Dutch battle painter and engraver, b. In 
naarlcrn : pupil of Thomas Wyck and 
later of Van der Meulcn in Paris. 

Huckleberry, see Wiionri vbbrry. 

Huoknall, formerly Huoknall Torkard, 
tn. in Nottinghamshire, 8 in. N.VV. of 
Nottingham. 11 has extensive collieries. 
The body of Lord Hvron was brought 
from Greece and buried iu 11. par. church, 
restored in 1873. Pop. 20,800. 

Huddersfield, co. bor. in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, at the confluence 
of the K. Colne and R. Holme, 10 m. 8.W. 
of Leeds and 190 m. from London. It is 
served by rail and bj tanals. The sur- 
rounding disl. l* rich iu coal and iron. 
U. Is situated on the great escarpment of 
the Lower Coal Measures between two 
entirely contrasting types of scenery — 
with fanning and mining \ils. on the E. 
and H.E. and, on the W. and H. untamed 
moors and mosses, mostly uninhabited 
and rising to a height of 2000 fi . From 
the tn. itaelf the prm eminence seen is 
Castle Hill (900 ft ), crowned liv a tower 
erected to commemorate Queen Victoria's 
diamond jubilee. The summit Is the site 
of an a net. Brit, encampment and Is 
scheduled as a National Monument. 
Stretching over a considerable area the 
bor. has the advantage of avoiding con- 
gestion. Most of the residential areas are 
withm a mile or two from the tn., e.g. the 
garden suburb of Fartowu and Sheep- 
ridge, the suburb of Birkby, Fi xbv, and 
the semi -rural dists. of'Crosland Manor 
and Almondbury. Among the chief 
buildings are the par. church of St. Peter, 
the third on the same «ite. The first was 
e. 1100, the second 1506 and the present 
ebnrch was built in 1836. It Is in the 
Gothic style, the tower has ten bells and 
the windows are ornate with sacred scenes 
and emblems, notably those by Ward. 
There are about a score of other Estab. 
Churches in the tn. and immediate neigh- 
bourhood and numerous Nonconformist 
plaeos of worship. The Tn. Hall and 
Municipal Olflees are virlunlly one large 
handsomo block. The Hall (which cost 
£57,000) 1 h In neo-classical at vie and 
beautifully decorated. Rsvensknowlo 
Hall (with grounds), Dalton, presented to 
the tn. in 1919 by Legh Toison for a 
museum and park, was built In I860 by 
John Beaumont of Dalton. Attached to 
the Toison Memorial Museum Is a meteoro- 
logical station. Tiiere is a Central library 
near the municipal offices and seven 
branch libraries. The old Cloth Hall was 
demolished in 1930 under a tn. planning 
scheme : parts of the original building, 
including the pillars, elock*tower and door- 
way have been re-erooted at Ravcns- 


knowle Park. There Is an art gallery, 
containing many engravings by J. M. W. 
Turner. The earliest recorded dote In 
connection with Almondbury church Is 
March 23, 1231, when Win. do Notyland 
was instituted rector of AlmanneMre, 
being presented bv John de Lad, lord of 
Pontefract and Constable of Chester. The 
early church was In the early Eng. 
st j ie, 1 1 r »0-l 200 and the whole was 
restored between 1872-77. Almondbury 
had a weekly mrkt. an far hack as the 
year 1272; it was discontinued r. 
1672, when powers wore granted to the 
Hamsrlen family to hold a imkt. in 11. 
The foundation stone of the present 
mrkt hall was laid In 1878 ; it is built In 
decorated Gorhie, a typical specimen of 
the Got hie revival : groat improvements 
wore introduced In the lohmlding after a 
fire In 1923. The Technical i ’ollege began 
In 1811, In Queen Street, as the Young 
Men’s Mental Improvement Society ; 
the memorial stone of the present building 
was laid In 18^1 and the name, Technical 
School ami Mechanics Institute, changed 
to Technical College In 1896. In 190 7 
the College became atfiratcd with Leeds 
Univ. ; its main dopts. are rbom., tex- 
tile industries, cf\ii and mechanical 
engineering, electrical engined lng, physics 
mathematics, biology, school of art, com- 
merce and economics and domestic 
science. There are six secondary schools, 
and primary schools arc distributed 
throughout the bor. At what is now the 
Huddersfield College (Municipal lions’ 
School) the late earl of Oxford and 
Asquith, then known op H. H. Asqnlth. 
received his early education, he being a 
nephew of a former freeman of the bor. 

The main sections of local industry are 
textiles, engineering, cloth dyeing, shrink- 
Ing and finishing, manut of chemicals and 
dyestuffs and wholesale tailoring. H. and 
the adloinlng dists. are a natural centre 
of the woollen and worsted fabric Industry 
of the W. Riding of Yorkshire In the 
Colne and Holme vallevs there aro scores 
of firms, many of them old o«tab indi- 
vidual, or private enterprises, which for 
generations have produced textile fabrics 
regarded as their own specialities. In 
the Colne Valley are many of the larger 
mills which produce millions of yds. of 
cloths a nd t w cods. There are also numer- 
ous other trades carried on, notably 
printing and bookbinding * machine and 
hand tools ; wood -working ; sheet-metal 
working ; furniture and cabinet making ; 
mb bor fittings ; auxiliary textile equip- 
ment ; brewing: patent glazing ; dyeing; 
pottery ; tanning and leather goods ; 
boot and clog making ; corn'd and motor 
body building ; galvanised metal goods ; 
brick and clay ware ; aerated waters ; 
sports requisites (especially footballs In 
great quantlti^) : confectionery ; bosiory 
yams ; gas -producing and coking by- 
products plant ; paint ; dnrpeta and 
rugs ; carrier bags ; cardboard boxen : 
Jams and preserves; pre-oast cement 
using ; constructional and building In- 
dustries. 

History. — Although as a do. bor. and 
industrial centre LI. is relatively a modern 
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tn., It Is not entirely without historical 
associations. It was mentioned m Domes- 
day Book as Oderesfelt, and in Subsidy 
Rolls, dated 1207, as Hutlcresfeld • but 
until the nineteenth century It certainly 
occupied a position secondary to that of 
Almondbuxy which is now one of its 
suburbs. For tins reason the historical 
monuments and associations in the area 
of the tn. are compare tivt ly few ; yet 
there are some survivals of tutuest, 
especially the older houses in the outlying 
dlsts. or in tii<» tn. Itself In the comts off 
the 111 . 1 m streets Almond bury, with its 
anct. church, st or ks, pAr. registers and p ir. 
chests, and the old ball -timbered pienn e-* 
adjoining, Is much richer m histone al assoc- 
iations ; so hI -o as i< Kurd t many of the other 
areas adjoining flu tn. of IJ. A few miles 
from II. at Lnklcts is the reputed grave 
of Robin Hood Ihe old Three Nuns 
Hotel is smrl to be named thiough the 
present of nuns at the former Kirklees 
monustic est ib. ov<r which liobin Hood s 
sister is said to have filled as abbess. 
Neai by. at Loop' i Bridge is the 4 Dumb 
Stei pie * * ommeiiiorat.iu? tie* Luddite 
riots At ' la< k mat Out lam, evava- 
tions haw* it waled the remains ol a 
forriai Rom t »mp, and similar work ut 
C’astle Hill ha- binughl to light distinct 
1 1 aces of both Horn, and * bn* occupation 
ui this bill a i watcu in\\« . o. (limp and 
fortir ‘■s. 

Hudnall Common, open s)a<e of over 
100 ae. Minuted latwcoi A-hbndge 
Park and \\ hlpsi nde, lb 1 1 fordsLiro, and 
nob d for it*- bud - and flo.w i*». 

Huuson, George { i stm 7 1 >, Eng. railwav 
piomoter, the R uh\«v Ivlng/ b. al 
How sham, \oiks|nie llo started lib* mm 
a line n draper, but in 182s inhented t 
foitime of 4 S.jO, 000 Ibis allowed him to 
inteiest hunst If m railway promoting, 
with veiv smnssfiil n-nlks, and be 
became the dk tutor oi railway sp< < ulu 
tlon. But tin* railway «ri>is of l h 47 -is 


la Plata State, Buenos Aires — now ab- 
sorbed tn Argentina ; son of Daniel H. 
native of Marblehead, Mass. : and grand- 
son of Daniel H., native of Exeter, Eng- 
land. The early part of his life was spent 
on an estaneta of the Argentine pampas. 
H. left S. America, 1808, and thenceforth 
ictdded Id England. HI* w'fe, a musician 
(d. 1821), was much older than himself: 
they lived in various houses Id London, 
went on Inug gipsy-like Journeys Into the 
country, and were sometimes in want. 
In 1901 H. was granted 9 Civil List pen- 
sion, which ho relinquished when his cir- 
( urn ■-tames improved. H. * writes as the 



proved his mm, lor In w.»> .mused of i 
fraud. Carlyle nPuded to him as ‘the 
big swollen gumhh r I 

Hudson, Henry id 1011), distinguished | 
Eng. navigator, lb w»w employ eii bv 
the Muscovy Compinv, and later by the 
Dutch E fndlu Company. to discover the 1 
N.K. and N.NV passages In 1007-10 Tn I 
1609 ho explorer! the Hudson It On Ins j 
last voyage in 1010 he distovcied the Bay 1 
and Strait which are named aftci him. 
Early in 101 1 his < rew mutinied, and set I 
him and his son with seven others adrift 
In a small boat, and nothing further was 
hoard of him ‘ The Last Vov.ige of 
Henry Hudson' is the title of John 
Collier's famous and poignant putnre of 
the doomed navigator and Ins crew. 
See C. Asher, Henry Hudson, ihe A (tviynUrr, 
I860 : and studies by T. A, Janvier, 1909, 
and L. Powys, 1928. 

Hudson, John (1662-1719), Eng. classi- 
cal scholar, who ed. anet. writings, lie 
graduated atUniv, College, Oxford (1681), 
later became Fellow, and in 1701 was 
appointed keeper of the Bodleian Library. 
Also Prin. of St, Mary 11 all, Oxford. 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1022), 
field-naturalist and author 1 b. in Rio de 
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gi 1 ^ grows.’ He saw life as an immense 
mu complex flow of euativeness tu.u in 
ib ml mg nature and <speusllv blid life, 
lu iv lived a stjln tli«t has been a model 
for tins century. Ills obsi rvatlon enra- 
lu 11 d scientific d»tu haunt with intense 
intuitive poieeption. ‘lew men have 
lift a monument Tnore permanent tliau 
lb dson left in Iih own books,* wioto 
1 umiingliam Graham His works, which 
fall roughly into th** two categories of S. 
\nuriea and Eng, ir.eltido The Purple 
land uhirh Knot and Utd (i.e. Uruguay, 
IssA, A Crural Aw (satire on peaceful 
l lopms, 1 ^ 87 ), A \atumhrt i’n Ia r Plata 
(is ‘2, fdlt Jhiu# Irt PataQunia (1893), 
IlnhbU Birds ( 1 89 >) \nture In Ihhenfana 
( 1 900), /tints and Man (1901). Ef Ombt % 
(I mi 2), Hft'npehir* Pa ye (1903). Green 
Mutations (190 4), A / dtte Bay Ixtsi f 1906). 
7 ht fjxnd'8 End (l 90s), Afoot in England 
(l‘M)9), A Sheptifrd'H Life (1910), Far 
Amiu and Long H# (1918), Birds of Iam 
P lata (1920), Send Man*e Flack and An 
Old Thom (stories in l vol., 1920), A 
Traveller in Little Things (sketches, 1921), 
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A Hind in Richmond Park (1922). Ho d. 
In London and la commemorated bv the 
Bird Sanctuary with Epstein's * Rima • 
(after the bird-woman * Hmlamco * in 
(Jrctn Mansions ) in Hyde Park. See Ufa 
hr M. Roberts, 1924. See also F. Rhys, 
Tk, H . Hudson, Rare Traveller, 1920 ; R, 
Chnrlos, The Writings of Hudson, 1935. 

Hudson, cap. ot Columbia co., Now 
York, U.s. V., on Hudson R., 28 m. 8. of 
Albany. It 1ms a la rare rlv. trade nnd 
numerous iiianufs. of engines, paper, 
leather, flout, clothing, knit goods, 
tobacco. Founded In 1783, nnd formerly 
n whaling port. Pop. 11,500. 

Hudson, tn. of Middlesex co.. Mas *n- 
chnsotts, U.9.A., on Aasabet It. 1ft in. 
N.E. of Wot tester. It has niunufs. of 
leather, rubbei shoos, webbing, gossamers, 
paper boxes, lasts, etc. There are wool 
scouring and combing mills. Pop. 8000. 

Hudson, rlv. of New Yoik, U.S.A. 
Rises in the Adirondack Mts., and flows 
about Jot) m., roughly. Id a southerly 
direction, into New York Bay. its 
estuary, known as N. R., forms part of 
New- York Harbour. It ts navic.iblu for 
email boat6 up to Glen Falls (200 in.), for 
small steamers to Troy (lftl tn.), and for 
lurgc steamers to H. (117 in.). Much of 
the scenery on Its banks 1 -. \ erv flue, 
especially in the highlands of the II., part 
of the Appalachian Range, below New- 
burgh. Chief Inbs., tho Mohawk, Wul- 
kill, Hoosic, and Saeondaga. It was first 
explored by Henry Tlndson In 1009, and 
tho first successful Amrr. attempt at 
steam navigation was made upon it in 
1807. 

Hudson Bay, or Canadian Sea, inland 
sea of the N.W. of N. America, communi- 
cating with the Atlantic Ocean by Hudson 
Strait and with the Arctic Ocean by Fox 
Channel, Fury and HcoU Strait, and the 
gulf of Boothia. It lies entirely In Brit, 
ter., having Manitoba on the W„ Ontario 
on the 9., and Southampton Is. on the N. 
A long narrow arm In tire S. is known as 
James Bay. Area about ftOO.ono sq. m„ 
length 850 to 1300 in., greatest width 
600 m. It occupies a bn.sln in tho old 
Laurentian area, and is ni'MIy shallow, 
with low shore-lines, espe* .olh In the S. 
and W. The average depth Is 70 to 
100 fathoms. The E. shore 4 * are rockv, 
and stoop bluffs occur here nnd occasion- 
ally In the W. A chain of -.mail is. bos 
off the E. shore. There arc few sub- 
merged locks or shoals, but *rn renders 
navigation Impossible for three-fourths 
of the >ear. The climate is vci v rigorous 
in winter, but mild and pleasant Muring the 
short summer. Tho bay is the great 
drainage area of the Canadian N.W. Tors., 
and Is fed In the Its. Churchill, Nelson, 
Albany, Main, Rupert, ^o\Hrn, and 
Moose. Tla re aro fisheries of saimon, 
seal, whale, and walrus, and the surround- 
ing country I* rich in mineral* and fur- 
bearing onimsls. York Factory Is tho 
chief port. The Hay was discovered by 
Henry Hudson in 1610. He wintered in 
James Bay, and the next year was 
abandoned by his mutinous crew. See 
F. H. Kitto, The Hudson Bay Region, 


Hudson's Bay Company, Eng. chartered 
company incorporated by Charles II. in 
1670 and founded by Prince Rupert and 
other adventurers for the purpose of 
trading with the N. Amor. Indians on 
the show's of Hudson Bay. The owfcab 
of i in* Amor, iur trade seems to have been 
due to the demand in tho Emopcnn mrkt. 
for large felt hats adorned with fur which 
hccume tho vogue from tho time of 
Charles I. In tho scorch for tho N.W. 
Passage Ileriry Hudson, bv discovering 
the bay which is named alter him, had 
found a route to the very edge of what Is 
the greatest fur forest In the world. But 
Hudson died without heiug aware of what 
ho had accomplished. It remained for 
tho Siour Midart dos Groseillcrs and lii* 
hrother-lu-law, rierre Radisson, and 
through them the founders of the II.B.f 
to reveal the valuo of his discovery for 
the fur trade. Tho first achievement of 
Oroseillors, an Indlanised Frenchman, 
was to penetrate to tho Great Lakes and 
Induce the Hu runs to bring furs down to 
the St. Lawrence. It was then that he 
found that the Creea of tho great N. forest 
were the leal source of ilio fur supplies 
which reached the Fr. lu the 9. The Fr 
governor refused to issno to (i rose! tiers a 
liccou t<* journey thither, except on the 
condition that ho received hulf the profits. 
Oroselllcis nnd Radisson therefore wont 
independently and returned (r. 10631 
with a great supply of furs nnd wore then 
charged and fined for illicit, trading. 
Failing to obtain redress in Franco the 
two men repaired to Boston to visit Sir 
George Carteret. Privy Councillor to 
Charles IT. and through him they ulti- 
mately reached Windsor as guests of tho 
king, who w r as equally Interested In their 
proposals for a trading expedition in N, 
Americ a beyond the confines of England's 
Arncr. colonies. But progress was blow, 
and it was not until 1667 that Prince 
Rupeit, t lie king’s cousin, took up the 
project, with the co-operation of the duke 
of York (afterwords James II.) the duke 
of Albemarle, tho earls of Arlington, 
Cravin nnd Shaftesbury, Sir George 
Cartel ct and James Hayes, secretary to 
Prim e Rupert. All these were tho origi- 
nal subscribers to the initial cap. of about 
2110,006 and the company's hist, reallv 
begins at that date, when a converted 
ketch, the Nonsuch , with Groselllere, 
sailed for N. America, reaching James 
Bay on Sept. 29, 1668. Tho king loaned 
the naval boat Kaglei which sailed with 
Radisson, but at Hudson Strait the Eaglet 
was too damaged to procood further. In 
St. James's Bnv Groselllers then built 
Fort Charles — reallv only a poor log hut 
with a stockade, yet veritably the corner- 
stone of a great trading emptao. Grosoll- 
lew (called Mr. Gooseberry by the Kng.) 
soon sailed avnin with tho Nonsuch laden 
with furs. Tills successful voyage con- 
firmed tho hopes of the oouftier adven- 
turers, who now applied to the king for a 
Royal Charter. This was granted on 
May 2, 1670. Wide Imperial powers were 
conferred on * tho Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading Into 
Hudson's Bay.* Rights to 4 sole trade 
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and oommeice * within the entrance of 
Hudson btiait were bestowed by Charles 
upon * our dear and entirely beloved 
cousin Prtnc e Hupcrt * and his associates, 
who, according to the Cliurter, were to bo 
4 the tnu and absolute Loidos and Pro- 
prietors ' over more ter than was then 
t,ven known to Luropcans. In picsent- 
day geogiaphlc al terms, the Advent unis 
wcie wanted tlio Pjlovs. of Ontuno and 
Guebeo N of the Laurcntian Hills and W 
of Labradoi boundary all Minitobu and 
baskatehowan, the s hall of Alberta and 
the b Js3 corner of tho N W Ters It 
proved to be a wc ll drafted ( barter for It 
Hucccsslull) resisted all attacks on Its 
validity in the law courts Iho in In 
Quobeo and Montreal soon took up the 
challenge of the J ng cutiy into the Amcr 
fur trade from the Is and tor nearly a 
« entury the hug and 1 r. struggled tin 
the tiade. In a long drawn pc. nod of war, 
with Intel vals of peace , lasting till 171 » - 
these Intervals being accompanied by out 
bieaks of violence on the shores of the 
bay These were for the most part mere 
forest skirmishes, insignificant as measured 
in terms of military operations, but they 
weie signlllrant in the hist of Canada, 
and tho fact that the company defended 
F ng interests for so long served the Coni 
pony in good stead \vl v the Chaiter 
flights came to bo considiied by a Pori 
Committee In 1749 

By 1080 there were forts at Rupert 11 , 
Moose, and Alban v, lactones in James 
Bay, and Fort Nelson (or York Factoiy) 
on the W coast of Hudson's Bay. Sev 
of theso were taken by the Chevalier do 
Troyes and In 1097 as tlio result of a sea 
light when the Sieur d'Iberville's ship 
Pelican off York loctory defeated three 
Eng ships undti Captain Bailey who was 
m commaud for tho company The. 
company was then left with but a single 
post on the bay, Albany factory 1 he 
Treaty of Rvhwlck brought peace to 
Eludson's Bav but it left the company 
almost ruined Two notable names in 
tho hist of the company at tbis peilod 
were those of llenrv Kelsey, who entered 
as an Apprentice in 1084 and uncleitook a 
journey into the prauie lands , and James 
Knight, who was ono of the (list to o-tub 
discipline both w thin tho forts and m the 
relations with the Indians. Kelsey is 
notable as tho first of the company's 
servants to ostubll-h that understanding, 
which was to prove the most powerful 
factor in the development of the fur trade 
in Canada. His Journal* became the 
subject or political and later historical 
controversy which was only finally 
cleared up in 1920. From 1697 171 1 
(Treaty of Utrecht) the company's sole 
post on the Bay was Albany. Tho duke 
of Marlborough, whose victories cul- 
minated in tho Treaty of Utrecht, had 
been a govemoi of tho comnauy. The 
Treaty brought the bay forts back to tho 
company and the reafter the company was 
to have neari\ seventy yean of peaceful 
trading. In 1715 Knight sent YVm. 
Stewart into the interior as an arbitrator 
of peace with tho Indians, notably the 
Croes. Knight built a post N, of York 


Factoiy at the mouth of the Churchill It, 
to enable tho Chlpewvans from Great 
Slave and Athabasca Lakes to bring furs 
to tho bny Tlius was ( 'mrchill (then 
coiled Brine o of Wales's Fort) eslab 

Meanwhile the i r through Pierre de 
Varennos, bieur de Vcremiryo, renewed 
attempts to sc cute part of the fur trade, 
W of the Great Lake-, and sot up a nuin- 
In r of trading po*cts in the W Praiiie, a 
challenge to tho chaita and rights of the 
H BO I torn 1701, the refore the rom- 
panj ’s servants began to penetrate the W. 
Thus, Anthony ILnday travelled for a 
jtur with Indians going as far as the 
Kockic- \ notable name In tho com- 
pany's ann ils of this period was that of 
Samuel Hi nruo, who began as mate in a 
company whaling ship and lutor (1776) 
was stationed at l*rlnce of }\ ales s F ort 
on Churchill R , a stone fortress whir h had 
icplaccd Knight's wooden fort on ( hurch- 
111 R Bourne was tho tlrst white man to 
rturh the' Arctic l -cu fiom the interior, 
having reached the mouth of the Copper- 
mine It This stone fort had only been 
compUtc'd in 1771 after nearly forty years 
labour hut in 1782 Hcarno, the governor, 
surrender c d it to La Pcrouse without firing 
a snot —he having only thirty nine men 
In tlm garrison. 1 he Fr attempted to 
blow up the fortress without sueoess. 

I he main walls of this very strong fortress 
survive as an historic site owned by the 
Dominion of Canada. 

It was about the year 1784 that saw 
the dawn of the historic rivalry of tho 
N \Y Company, which was destined to 
be conn the strongest of all the H.B C.*s 
competitors. This competition was in 
effect that of the Hudson Bay and the 
Monlrc il route* for tho trade of the great 
fur lorost Brit subjects in Montreal 
following La VGrcmlrye’s precedent, built 
po-ts among tho inulam* and agtun di- 
ve ted trade mto the Montreal route In 
1774 tho H B.C replied b> building 
Cumberland House, near tho Saskat- 
duwan R. Among tho well-known 
u inns of the pioneer traders of the N VV. 
( oinpanv were those of Frobisher, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Mill ay, McLougbiin, 
all courageous and entcrpiising bcottish- 
( median traders from Montreal, who 
P-hed their activities across the Prairie 
and the Rockies into tho Arctic Oo©an in 
d< fl into of the monopoly rights of the 

II li C Forts wc ic built m juxtaposition 
tl tiadlng points but betoie the two 
c unpanies were tm rged in 1821 there was 
to bo v loleuco and bloodshed, arrests and 
litigation. It wus Alexander Mackenzie, 
i m-t famous fur trudt r of bis time, w ho 
llr^t went up the Peace R. (1793), was 
knighted after the puh of his V wages and 
produced a plau for the union of all the 
fur trading Interests iu one great chartered 
tompany having tho use of the Hudson 
Bav route and he tried to buy out the 
H 1H\ through Lord Selkirk, who then 
controlled the company. But Selkirk co- 
op* rated with Andrew Wedderburn 
(Andrew Colvilo) i reorganising tho 
company by launohlng his Red River 
Colony Scheme (1812) This colony was 
taken over by the 11 B C. in 1836, with a 
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form of government in harmony with the 
company s charter — a governor and 
council appointed by the governor and 
oomnitttee in Loudon The union of the 
too companies was accomplished by a 
deed of oo partnership aud this developed 
into the union, which eliminated wasteful 
t unpttition By this* union the trade 
tnjoyei the use of tlio route through 
Hudson btrait and the company s title 
to the soil was recognised h\ all paittus 
Thus the company entered upon a great 
period of its hist , which was to continue 
till the transfer of llupt rt s Land to the 
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Brit N Ameiioa, became the dominant 
body of the whole structure of f anada 
Tt estab the legulations for the fur trade, 
applied discipline and tccoiumondtd pro 
motions It was a strmtino unique in 
commercial hist , combining trading 
lights with a sovereignty under the Brit 
Crown Simpson was administrator for 
forts years following tin uni in of the two 
companies Tho rigid distlplim which 
ho imposed on tin iiu tindo mi do « uoinies 
for him but his mister \ of evuv detail 
of tiie compauva rtftturs and liis wide 
lmigimtion tspniull> m tin fit Id of 
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Dominion of ( auadi Ji ls > l IMilia 
ment jn^td an Act an u u g Tor tho 
monop »l\ of the regions d r In d as tin 
IN \\ Dr t » be given t » i jx cornpanv 
undertaking to fulfil ceit im mi JJtions 
The li (nit conveying the it n p >1> w»w 
given to the united corn! ir \ Mihjeet to 
the lieatv with tinemfl of 1M8 which 
gave Arncrs eiual rights f 1 do VV of 
the Rockies rhe empln owi which the 
company now held aduum ti iftw as well 
as trading lowers included ill modem 
Canada except the Great f nkc s basin and 
the Mantlin'' Piovs l he snpi in i vie u 
ti\ o contr 1 was In 1 ondon wit it the 
governor, deputv governor and corn 
mittee, repn suiting the bharcholdi is or 
• proprietor as they mo ‘'till c illul 
Under Sir George Simpson who was 
appointed governor in chief of Ruperts 
load, the council Of the N Jhpt of 
Rupert s Land. one of the four great 
depte into which the company divided 


cxi 1 nati *n i ind > lum the groat* d f til 
fui tr i ic i 

In the tu i of tht N \\ ( mi pan v tho 
Ainu began > uc pm ii n hr-c in the 
legion it 1 he ( Wumlmi H Lht V \\ 

( oim am bought out the A dor Him lft< 
Pur <o ipinx win h hid estab posts 
within tin mouth of the nv and up t< 
Hnmlon but both < mntrl s <1 dined 
the sovereignty of the I md* An igm. 
inc nt wen r ranged m 1818 l»l whlc h ca< h 
n ltion rc< guistd for ten \ o ifs t h other s 
right to ti » It was renewed in JH27 
and rontin i d iu force until tho Oregon 
Treaty of lMfi Di John M< 1 oughllu, 
known to \mcr hid m the frathei of 
Oregon ■ rub *1 the ( olumbia dist (on the 
Pacific coast ) undor dnipson with wide 
powers He severed his connection with 
the roinpany and became an \imr 
citlrcn when his vast domain became part 
of the Hepubllo James Douglas, who 
e*tab Victoria and combined the offices 
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of chief factor and colonial governor, the charter of 1670, which had served its 
carried on MeLoughlln'H woik and later purpose for 200 years, had outlived its 
became governor of the crown colony of tune In 18(>3 the International Fiuan- 
Vancouver Is and of Hilt Columbia It < tal ^oticiy had secured enough stock to 
woh after the Oregon ciisls nnd Treaty control and reorganise the company and 
that the Brit Gov dec lde d to form <i lirlt up to 1)20 there had been live supple- 
colony on the in of Vancouver and the mental charters regularising changes m 
task of founding the colour was assigned dealings with the company’s stork and 
to the H I1C hv a great dated Jan H relict brig the actual huiinCHS carried on 
IS 19 whhh tin roinpuiv did by oilr ring hv t h« rompanv With tho outbreak of 
the land on ttrins which could be attrac the tir^t World War the H BO was 
the to none hut Lnglishtnon desiring to railed upon t> engage in activities far 
bo gentle men f timers I ollowing \mer gu iter than at anj time during its hist , 
charges against the II BO of malodnitn including eg the organisation of steam 
latration designed to hi cak the comp tm h slni sc i \ ire ^ lor the transport of goods to 
nioi opolv, then was an Inquiry by n purl Fiance end riming 1*11 > 19 it handled 
committee (Is 7) inti it was as a itnult some I 1 000 000 tons of supplies and 
of this inciimy that Nam ouver Is was op i ited over x million tons of shipping, 
made a crown colonv Sir George ^min 1 h II B ( continues to conduct its 
son was one of the prm witness s at toe In ii ss under a iioval Gh liter and Is 
Inejuirv, inei among the me rube ih of the tt ret it o\ nipt from the provisions of 
committee wtic \Vm I wart (ilaelstoiie tli tori panics A* t of Great Britain A 
Lorel Sturije v anl Lord fohn Bussell givnu i deputv governor, and com 
Celebrated explorers and trtvelbrn, m m tl c (or board of directors) have 
eluding John Boss, c ol Lefmj Su iohn dire e t d tlice ompanv s aftnirs in unbroke n 
Richvrdson, and I)r Rae were among continuity since the incorporation To 
other witnesses, and tilt committees ic dm 1 1 is c \e e utivo gioup of nine is thctoel 
port, whhh was adopted bv pprlmrmnt, bv the i input tors at tho aim general 
found tbit ( uuida's wish to assume the e mrt 1 he Boaid meets rtgularlv in 
land of the W tor si t tie me. nt w cs re-anon II 1 1 c n Hav Uoiho London, adjoining 
able and tbit arrange me ills Hhnuld bo win Ii is th c hnn h of st fcthe Ihurga the 
made for tin a ces^ i f midi and V n n within 111 hopsgit (e 1400 14 *0) 
that wh* re settling at woe impracticable, wl r i! on Hudson icecived com- 
the H B ( she ul 1 remain In control mm n on \[ rrl 1 ) 1007 sleortly before 

liius th» end et th company h mono s » m h on his hiM, vovugo of eliscoverv 
poly wu-e m sight 'mi <»e oigc Simpson >n I ul the o nip in v s iOairsint anada 

died In I8o0 but th compuiv < until m la ittu mielu the. ^ministration of a 

dn rulers of the \\ under the crown until • iiiJnn eoriniitUe I i iro tint time 
ISO 1 ) When ( ontede ration be « aim i ti on in it too el m an advLsoiy 

political re all t \ it was evident that the e tj i it\ Hu ( maelian committee is 

end of the conn inv s adiiiinlstration oi nsj i iblc to the* governor deputy 

Unpoit s I an 1 was upnroathiug and pi » g \ rn>r and committee it mitts m 
vision wa« maeie by the Brit \ Aim nr a H 1 >n Bav House, Wmrnptg, where It 
Act of 1 st»7 (clause 1 lb) for thcadnuss ou u n t ilns its ottltts ts a (t rural organ] - 
of that ter (then the eompauv's land) sit n in Canada Hudson Bay House, 
and tho \ \\ lers (crown domain' int » \\ i np<g is al-o I ho huuhiuarbus of the 
the Gonfi d ration lho Hupcrts rand f r ( a nnd inn Dept- of Mi company — 
Act of 1808 lai 1 down the pm eeiiire. th Fur trades Innsjmt land and 
l ndri the ensuing agree me nt ( anada t ud 1> tt "d >rt « (Sec Mutism s hay Com- 
duo 000 «s (ompcnsiticm and cm / r / J hruj U t ry issued ty 

twcuthth part of the land m any tow n«*hi| il I in s Bu> House I mdon, UM ) 
settle <1 within tlu futile, belt Bv the v V Mackenzie I • / m s from M >n real 
Deed of Surrender <f 18 b<) the ioii]|i uiv i tU /frier hi hiurenci through the 
did not give ut its kov ii Charter hut only < nrnt of \nr*h trmri a to the frozen 
certain of its trulmg privileges 1 lie •) m imtthrpi iji to tht year* 1789 and 
final transfer of land to the cornpuriv / isoi \\ living istrtna t or 

under this deed w is not compli tcei until / r/>/ < sc lit yin l *h l >chy Mountains, 

1U2> or lift v six u irs after the date* ol I ^ »> 1 Dunn // ' »v of the Oregon 

surrender, unde i which the oompanv was J rntrry and J>nh 1 \ irth Amerind bur 
allowed tho priv lieges of a private t ruling /r//c, 1M4 \ Miuptun, life and 

corporation without hindrance or cx /r k/i of Ihomu tmpbon, l he Ar- tw 

ceptionul taxation [he Deed brought to lostoierer 181 > "sir G Simpsou, 
tho eonipany an aie i in tlu fertile belt ol N irratne of a t writ y btnmti the If arid 

seven million aes Ins and cities grew luring tht J ears 1*11 and hC, 1847 

up in man> of the fur trading arena and V Boss, / ur Hunli rs of the bar H e st, 
tho comp in vs posts in numerous pluees is and I he H <1 I nrr Settlement , Its 
have bccoiuo deputimntal wtoies B> / ist Pntgns* anl 1 mint , state 185i>; 
1934 2,000 000 ar cuttereei through B Milton and \N e idle Tht SorthwtM 

Manitoba saskate hewvan and Alberta / w/(/e> by Umd im»i A. Begg Ihm 

remained unsold lho Land Dept of the li story of the \ ; /A lies*, 189> W. 

company administers this huge estate lb kies, 7 he twreat ( omjmny , Being the 
which includes extensive lots in city II story of the Hon urahlt Company of 
areoH. The company's title to the land Urrchant Advevtutus leading into II mi- 
lt offers for sale is direct from the crown son's Bay* 1900 JH V Holman, Dr 
and la therefore guaranteed by the Prov John McLoughhn, the Father of Oregon , 
and Dominion Govs. By 18b9, Indeed, 1907 , K. 11 Coats and R & GosneU, 
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Sir James Douglas and The Makers of editor of The Musical World, and musical 
Canada , 1908 ; G. Bryco, The liemarkable critic to The Times (1879). He was the 
History of the Hudson's Day Company, apostle of Wagner In England, and pub. 
1910; S. Hcarne, A Journey from Prince Diehard Wagner and the Music of the 
of Wales's Fort in Hudson's Day to the Future (1874), Tht Troubadours (1878), 
Northern Ocean . (With note's l>y J. 1). etc. In 1888 ho issued a traus. of tho 
Tvrell) new od. by the Cham plain Society, Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt. 

19X1 ; 1. Cowle, The Company of Adwn- Huehuetonango, tn. in the dept, of 
turers, 1913; Sir Wm. Schooling, The Guatemala Central America, in the cap. 
Hudson's Hay Company 1670-1920 (pul), of li. dept., 100 m. N.W. of Guatemala, 
by the Il.B.O., London), 19*20; O. 11. It is the centre of a lead-mining dlst., and 
Carey. History of Oregon, 1922 ; Florence quite near are the ruius of an old Indian 
L. Bowman and Esther J. Roper, Traders city. Pop. 10,000. 

in East anti West, 1924 ; and Journal of Huelva : (1) I*rov. of Andalusia, Spain, 
Henry Kelsey 1691-1602 (with notes bordering on Portugal and the Atlantic 
by C. N. Boll), 1928 ; F. W. Howay, Ocean. Area 3900 nq. m. Much of the 
British Columbia; The Making of a surface is occupied by tho Sierra Morenn, 
I*ravince , 1928 ; The Kelsey Papers and it is watered by tho Lepc, Odiel, and 

(introduction by A. G. Doughty and C. Tinto Ks., and tribs. of tho Guadiana and 
Martin). 1929 ; H. J. Mobcrlcy and W. H. Guadalquivir. There are rich deposits of 
Cameron, When Fur uxis King, 1929 ; Iron and copper pyrites, and valuable 
J. B. Tyrell <ed.) Documents relating to the mineral waters, while some dists. are very 
Early History of Hudson Bay (reprinted fertile. Pop. 374,200. (2) Cup* of above 

bv the Champlain Society), 1931 ; J. prov., on the estuary of the Odlcl and 
Knight, The Founding of Churchill: Tiuto Us., 49 m. S.W. of Seville. The 
Being the journal of Captain James harbour Is largo and safe, but the entrance 
Knight , Governor-in -chief of Hudson Hay is partially blocked by a bar. There is a 
from 14 July to 13 Sept. 1717 (ed. by J. F. largo export trade of metallic ores and 
Kenney, 1932 ; J. McLean, Notes on a agric. produce. Pop. f>8,000. 

Twenty-five Tears' Service in the Hudson's Hueroal Overa, or Huercal Obera, tn. in 
Bay Territory (reprinted by Champlain Spain In the prov. of, and 40 in. N.E. of, 
Soo., ed. by W. S. Wallace), 1932 ; N. M. the tn. of Almeria, is near an important 
Crouse, The Search for the Northwest mining dtst. and has considerable trade 
Passage , 1934 ; D. Fremont, IHcrre in agric. produce. Pop. 10,307. 

Badisson , 1934 : P. H. Uodsell, Arctic Huerta, Adolfo de la, was governor of 
Trader, The Account of Twenty Years the Mexican prov. Sonora when it se- 
with the Hudson's Bay Comimny , 1934 ; ceded, April 1920. When revolution cite- 
H. O. Johnston, John McDwghlin, placed Carranza on April 23, H. became 
Patriarch of the North West, 1935; D. provincial president of Mexico : conflrmod 
MacKay, The Hnnouralde Conmpnny . A in otttce (after Carranza’s assassination) 
History of the Hudson's Bay Company, May 24. lie was only a stop-gap— 
1937 . Obregrtn being Inaugurated in Dec. 

Hudson Bay Territory, see North- Huerta, Vlotorlano (1854-1918), Mexi- 
West Territories. can president and ganoralissinio, b . at 

Hub, fort, tn., is the cap. of Annum, Fr. Colotlan of Indian parents. Educated in 
Indo-Cbina. It Is on tho Hub U., 10 m. the Military College. Mexico City, as a 
from its month, and carrjcs on considerable result of the interest taken in him by 
trade through Thuanan. It is surrounded Juarez the Mexican President. Became 
by a wall and inoat, anil contains an old a lieutenant of Engineers in 1877. after a 
palace. It was at 11. that the treaty mo-t successful career In tho College. On 
establishing a Fr. ITotectorate was signed, active service in various parts of Mexico 
Feb. 23, 1886. Fr. troops occupy part 1878 1912, being promoted to the rauk of 
of tho citadel (called Mang-Ca) of II. general In 1901. Ills pnn. serv lee during 
There are normal and secondary schools, tld* period was to suppress the Chihuahua 
In tho revolutionary distm Unices In rebellion in 1912. Mode military com- 
lndo-Chma which followed tin* capilula- mundunt of tho Fedeial I)iht. in Mexico 
tton of Japan (1945) H. was a centre of City in 1913. When Lascurain resigned. 
Viet-Nam revolt, tho Court of II. haring Huerta became Interim Presidout. At 
sealed its own doom during the world w T ar thi>, time the ex-Prcsident Madoro, who 
by rallying to the Jap. The Fr. garrison was awaiting trial for treason, was, to- 
ol H. was attacked at the end of 19 46 but get her with Suarez, the ox- Vice -President, 
gradually, with the arrival of reinforce- murdered while being conveyed to the 
menN the Fr. gained the upper hand. Penitentiary. For this act, which may 
Pop. 15,909. or may not have been instigated by him. 

Hue and Cry, old phrase derived from H. incurred the utmost odium throughout 
the method of pursuit of felons by tho the U.S.A. and his protracted conflict 

K moral public, an provided for in common with Amerlcu may ho said tp have begun 
w. Also the title of a gazette containing from that date (Feb. 1913). Gen. 
the names of deserters, persons charged Ounanza aided by Geu. villa, headed 
with crime*, etc. pub. in 1710 rebellions against him after he hail been 

Hueffer, Ford Madox, see Ford, Ford confirmed in otiiec. No efforts on tho part 
Madox. of President Wilson at mediation were 

HuefTer, Francis (1845-89), musical successful In reconciling the. Insurgents 
critic, b. at MOnstor Westphalia ; educated with f£„ whoso ruin was completed by hie 
at Gottingen. In 1882 he was naturalised own folly in repudiating the National Debt 
as a Brit, subject. In 1880 he became and thereby precipitating a state of 
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anarchy and disorder which was only 
remedied by active Ainer. intervention. 
He resigned in the Hummer of 1911, just 
before the beginning of the l«jr^t World 
War, In which the only part he played wan 
to endeavour to lead a revolutionary 
force into Texas. 

Huesca : (l) Prov. of Aragon, N. Spain, 
bounded on the N. bj Franco and on the 
K. by the prov. of Lerlda. Area 5819 mi. 
m. Pop •-*24,500. (2) Gap. of tho abate 

piov. on It. Isuela, 45 in. N.E. of Sara- 
gossa. It. is picturesquely built on o 
height above a fertile valley. The Roms, 
knew it as o**va, and Sertorius was 
murdered here in 72 u.c. The tn. was 
important under i ho Arabs and the kings 
of Aragon, and part of Its old walls '■till 
remain. Among the notable buildings 
are the Gothic cathedral (1300-1515;, the 
untv. (1354), and the auct. palaco of the 
kings of Aragon, where the ‘ Massacre of 
the Hell * occurred in 1130. Pop. 14,000. 

Hues car, city in Spain, 08 m. N.E. of 
Granada. Mauufb. woollen fabrics. Pop. 
8300. 

Huet, Pierre Daniel (1030-1721), Kr. 
scholar and churchman, b. at Caen. In 
10u2 bo visited the Swedish Court in 
company with Bochart, and discovered at 
Stockholm the famous Orlgen MS., which 
be ed. In 1668. 1^ H“ * *»n and Bossuet 

were appointed tutors of the Dauphin, 
and prepared an od. of tho classics for 
their pupil’s use. Ho took orders In 1 07 6 ; 
became abbot of Aunay (1678), bishop of 
Sotssons (1685), bishop of A Tranches 

M , and abbot of Fontenay (1099). 
11 ho settled in tho Jesuit College in 
Paris. His works include: De lnUr- 
pretatUme (1061), a collection of poems 
(1004), Dcmonstrntio Evangel tea (1079), 
Traiti de la Faiblessc de TEsjmt Ilumain 
(pub. posthumously, 1923), etc. 



BARON VON UCOftL 

HUgel, Baron Friedrich von (1852- 
1925), Catholic religious writer; b, at 


Florence. His father was Baron Karl 
von 11. and his mother was Scottish, 
lhiron Karl was Austrian minister at 
Brussels, 1800—07. Friedrich was never 
at school or univ. ; un attack of typhus 
in 1871 left him (leaf. He received in- 
struction from the historian Reumont, was 
influenced by Abh6 Huvclm and \V. G. 
Ward. Ho became naturalr-cd subject 
oi Great Britain during the *irst World 
War. He was foremost Catholic scholar 
in England of his time, after Lord Acton. 
Although nt one tunc suspected of Modern- 
ism and certainly liberal In thought, he 
was nt vei t heless loyal to the church, his 
whole life and practice being ins pi rod by 
her tea< lung and doctrine. Everything 
he did was ‘to be in the mind of tho 
(hur<h.’ Works include: The Mystical 
hhmtnt in Religion (1908-09), Eternal 
Liji (1912—13), The German Soul, 
ele. (1910), Essays and Addresses on the 
Philosophy of Religion (1921). See B. 
Holland (ed.) Selected letters of Hugel, 
1927 ; Gwendolen Greene (ed.) fitters to 
a A tece, 1928 ; Algar Thorold (ed.) 
Ilfodings from Fnedruh von Hugel , 1928 

Hugglescote, par. in Coalville urb. dint. . 
0 in b.E. of Ashby-do-la-Zouch, L«dcester- 
sluie. It has collieries. Pop. 6590. 

Hughenden, or Hitohendon, par. in 
Buckinghamshire, 1 m. N. of Wycombe. 
H. Manor was the residence of Disraeli, 
lie w'ltH buried in the par. church which 
contains a monument to him erected by 
Queen Victoria. Pop. 2590. 

Hughes Capet, see C vpi.t, Hughes. 

Hughes, Charles Evans (1862-1948). 
Ainer. lawyer ami statesman, 6. at Glen 
Fulls, New York, bon of Rev. David 
Charles H. Educated at Colgate and 
Brown Uuivs., and the Columbia Law 
School. Ho w T B8 prof, of law at Gomel! 
Uulv., 1891-93. In 1905 ho won promi- 
nence as the attorney for the Armstiong 
Legislative committee, which investigated 
the methods of the life insurance compan- 
ies incorporated under the laws of New 
\ ork. H . became the inevitable candi- 
date of the Republican party for governor 
of Now York. IP* was dulv nominated 
m 1906, and tbe Demounts nominated 
\V 11. Hearst, the newspaper proprietor. 
II. was elected, and re-elected In 1908. 
In 1910 President Taft appointed him an 
associate Justin* of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In 1910 the Republican party 
again nominated him and ho at once 
resigned Inwi tho l .b. Supreme Court and 
began a vigorous campaign. On the 
night of tho election on Nov. 7 it was found 
lie had carried the whole of New England 
evcopt New Hampshire, Now York, New’ 
Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois. It was 
assumed that H. had been overwholmingh 
elected ; but tho far W. states were siill 
votiug, and tbe \\ . was doubtful because 
of the Democratic slugan about Wilson — 

He kept us out of the War/ For Rev. 
dn\R the real result of the election hung in 
tho balance. The presidency now hung 
upon the results in California. Wilson 
was finally found to have carried Cali 
fornla by a little le«s than 4000. and was 
therefore duly re-elected President. He 
had lost his great opportunity through the 
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failure of bis managers to mend the 
breach in California, but oven in other 
parts of the country he did not obtain the 
support that had been expected. H e then 
return? d to the practice of the law in New 
York, where, upon the United States’ 
entry Into the war, be acted as member of 
the draft appeal board and took charge of 
an inquiry into aircraft. In 1921, when 
President Harding held the reias of gov., 
he made If. secretary of state. The most 
notable event of his term was the arms 
conference held in Washington in Nov. 
1921. As president of that conference he 
did much to bring about an agreement 
that led to a closer understanding between 
the 1 lulled States and Great Britain. 
There was also the four-power treaty be- 
tween the U.S V.. Great Britain, Franco, 
and Japan regarding their is. possessions 
in the Pacific, and the cancellation of the 
Anglo-Jap. Alliance. U. held on as sec- 
retary of state for a time under President 
Ooolfdge and thon resigned to resume the 
practice of law. He was Judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
The Hague, 192S-30; President of the 
Aimer. Society of International Law, 
1925-29 * and Chief Justice of the 
United States, 1930-11. An Impartial 
judge he found himself compelled, like his 
associates, to declare invalid and uncon- 
stitutional a great number of the laws 
passed by Congress at the instance of 
President Franklin Roosevelt as pHrts of 
the * New Deal.' Ho pub. The Pathway 
of Peace (192*0, The Supreme Court of the 
United States (1929), and Pan American 
Peace Plana (Yale I'mv. Lectures, 1929). 

Hughes, David Edward (1831-1900), 
Anglo- Amor, inventor, b . in London ; 
went to Virginia in 1 s.<7 : in 1850 became 
Prof, of music at Bard-down College. Ken- 
tucky. His inventions include an Im- 
proved telegraph type-printer (1851-55), 
and the microphone (187 m, which waspro- 
duced almost simultaneously bj Ludtgo. 
He wos made F.R.S. in 1*80, gold medal- 
list of the Royal Society m 1S&5, vice- 
president of the Royal Institution in 1891, 
and Albert medallist of the Society of 
Arts in 1899. 

Hughes, Sir Edward ( c . 1720-94), Eng 
admiral 6. at Hertford and entered the 
navy, 1735. He assisted in the attacks on 
Cartagena and at the taking of- Louis burg 
and Quebec. He became commander-in- 
chief in the E. Indies, 1773. During 
1782-83 he had five encounters with the 
Ft., and was made admiral lu 1793. 

Hughes, Hugh Price (1817-1902), Welsh 
Wesleyan iminhter, b. at Carmarthen . 
educated tor Wesleyan Methodist ministry 
at Richmond College. In 1 *84 he became 

E romment in London at Britton Hill as a 
sader of the * Forward part>,’ and in 1880 
started the W. London Minion. Jn 1885 
he became editor of the Methodist Times, 
in 1890, llrst president of tbe National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, 
and in 189M president of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference. See life by his 
daughter, 19u4. 

Hughes, John (ft. 1869). Welsh iron 
and shipbuilding master. After his 
apprenticeship in Ebbw Vale , Wales, he 


cstab. a factory at Newport. Then 
directed a Mi 11 wall iron and shipbuilding 
yard and mode the Mlllwull shield, a 
resistant armour which interested Russia. 
Toured the Russian mines, and, in 1809, 
founded a company to supply all Russian 
railways with Iron. Before the * Hughes 
works ’ wore set up with 3000 men em- 
ployed, there had been h vast stoppe with 
primitive pensauta and 4 tchumaks ’ or 
carrlors driving bullocks for grain trans- 
port. The If., father and sons, ciune to 
the Don country, which then soon out- 
stripped the l rals of those days with 
many iron-works. The coni re was named 
Hughesovka or Yuzoika. This tn. ulti- 
mately was renamed staliuo (y.c.). 

Hughes, John (1077-1 720), Eng. poet 
h. at Marlborough, Wiltshire, and edu- 
cated m London. Ho became a clerk in 
the ordnance office*. He was delicate, 
ami suffered much from poverty till his 
appointment as secretary in the Court of 
Chancery. lln best work, l he Sime of 
Damascus was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre (1/20), but he died the .sumo 
evening from consumption. Besides his 
poems, he wiote a History of hnyland 
(1706), 7 hr II or ha of Mr. PI mu rut 

Siienscr (1*1 ’i), ami contributed to scv. 
period ioiI-i. Ste H. Johnson m The Litres 
u/ the Puls. vol. ii.. 1781. 

Hughes, Richard Arthur Warren (6. 
1900), Wil-h author. Educated at 
Charter hou-e and Oriel College, Oxford. 
Earliest work was The Sisltr'a Troyedy 
(piav) and (iipsy-Xiyht (ami other poems) 
hoih pub. in 1922. Those were followed 
by A Comedy of (food and licit (1925) 
and Conji mo Jurems (collected poems) 
(1926). H. was the lu-t diauiutist to 
write "pccitiliy for broadcasting and lio 
has been associated with the \\ ehh 
National Theatre. He is, however, best 
known for two novels : A llujh H ind in 
Jamaica (19*29) and In'*iluzurtl 0939): 
the first-named being a *tnry of some 
children who fall into the hands of modern 
pirates, notable tor lN original mirrativo 
stvle ami for it 5 - convincing interpretation 
of child mentality ; the seeond, a vivid 
story of a ship's ad vent urts in a bnrncune. 
Other works : A Monunt of Time (short 
stones, 1926), Col hr tut I*lnys (1928), 
Lhe S outer's Palace (stories for children, 
1931), Drm't Blame Me (1910), City of 
Anyth (1941), and Iicr Fabulous Fortune 
(1913). 

Hughes, Sir Sam (1853-1921), Canadian 
general ; b. at Darlington, Ontario. 
Educated : Toronto, Normal School and 
rniv. In S. African War he was Assistant 
inspector-general of rum m indent ions ; 
alter wards chief intelligence-officer to 
Sir (’has Warren. In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed minister of militia and defence ; 
and he had a great deal to do with pre- 
paration of Canadian force that fought in 
the First World War. K.C.B. and major- 
general, 1915. * 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-96),!' author, 
begun life as a barrister and a follower of 
Frederick Denison Maurice ahd other 
leaders of the Christian Social School. 
He was a founder of the Working Men's 
College, and prim of that institution from 
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1872 to 1883. He sat In Parliament from Hugh Town, tu. and cap. of the Belli y 
1866 to 1874. and was a oo. court judge Is., Cornwall, on Sfc. Mary’s Is. 
from 1882. The author of sev. books and Hugh, Hooghly, or Hoogly : (1) most 
many tracts and essays, his fame rests westerly and most Important of the mouths 
entirely upon Tom Brown's School Days, of the Ganges, India, formed by the con* 
pub. anon? mously in 18 '»7. It Is a simple flueuce of the BhAgirathf , the Jalangi, and 
story of ptiblic-hPlionl lilo, admirably pie- the GhurnA streams. Its length Lb about 
scntcd, and underlying it is a strong, 200 in., and it is about 10 m. wide at the 
sound iclfgious sense, that had the greater mouth. It is the only mouth of the 
influence loi not being unduly obtruded. Ganges navigable by large vessels, which 
See JVl. L. Parrish and 13. K. Maun, Charles om satelv go up to Calcutta. Navigation 
Kingdcy and Thomas Hughes, 1936. i* . however, much hindered by silting and 

Hughes, William Morris lb. 3 861), the formation of handbooks. The * bore * 
Australian statesman : 6. in Mont- is often of great height and velocity. The 

gomeryddre, Wales Educated: Llan- II is held sacred by the Hindoo**. (2j 
dudno Grammar fcjcliool : St. Stephen’s Cdp of dist. of same name, W. Bengal, 
church school, Westminster, Emigrated India, on K. II., 23 m. N. of Calcutta. The 
to Australia, 1 884. Workod as farm hand, < Idef building is the Inambarra, a Muslins 
coasting sailor, labour organiser. Mein- institution. The tn. was founded about 
her of Parliament since Its estab. in 1901. I j 37 by the Portuguese, who were driven 


Called to N S.W. Bar, 1903. Minister for 
external affairs, 1901. Attorney -general, 
1008 09 , again, 1910-13 ; and aguiu 
1014. Pi slier resigned premier-ship in 
Iftyi, and H. took his place. IIo visited 
England, tneu in the tui moil of war, in 
1016, was made 1*0., mid preached an 
Imperialism little to the taste of the Brit. 
Labour Party. He h.id become essen- 
tially a war-premier, failed to <arry con- 
scription, fell out of favour on the corning 
of peace, had to resign in 1023, and in PJ29 
began forming a no group called the 
* Australian party. In that year he pub. 
an evangel of empire called The S/demhd 
Adventure . Joined the Commonwealth 
Gov. as ? lee president of the executive 
council, 193 1-3 » ; and again ill 1937 3S. 
Minister of health and repatriation 
(Lyons Gov), 1931-3 »; 1936-37; of 

external affairs, 1939-40; attorney - 
goucral and minister for industiy, 1940- 
41 ; minister for the Navy, 1911-14. 

Hughe&ovka, &< ( malivo. 

Hugh of Lincoln, St. (1) (c. 1136- 1200), 
bishop of Lincoln, b. at Avalon, Burgundy, 
of noble parentage , entered the Grande 
Cliartreuhe about 1160, and became bursar 
there. Hose to the office of procurator 
which brought him into touch with the 
outer world ; and about 1176 ho was in- 
vited to England by Henry II., to estab. 
at Wlthftm, Somerset, the lirst Eng. Car- 
thusian monastery. In 1186 ho became 
bishop of Lincoln; in 1189 went on an 
embassy to France ; In 1194 excommuni- 
cated King John, mid in 1 198 led the first 
rofusal of a mono grant. He was 
canonised In 1220. The chief lift of ^t. 
11. is the Magna l i ta S. llugonis (in MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library), written by 
Adam, private chaplain to St. II. See 
also Canon Perry’s / ife of St , Hugh of 
Avalon , 1879 ; and life hy M arson. 1901. 
(2) (c. 1246-56), Eug. Christian < lnld who 
is traditionally alleged to have bcou at the 
age of elevon crucified by a Jew of Lincoln, 
named Copin, after having been tortured 
and starved on account of his faith. Ills 
body was burled near that of Grosseteste 
In Lincoln Cathedral. The Btorv of his 
xpartyrdom was a favourite one with Eng 
ballad-makers ami chroniolers. It Is the 
theme of the 1 Prioress's Tale * in C'hauoer’s 
Canterbury Tales , and is also referred to 
by Marlowe. 


oul a century later by the Mohammedans 
P«*p.. with Chinsurah, 50,090. 

Hugo, Viotor Maria (1802-85), Pr. poet, 
(hum.itjst, and novelist, 6. at Be**pngon, 
the son of Gen. H., an officer ju Napo- 
leon’* aimv. Uls i Inldhood was full of 
(b.irige, as the family usually followed 
thnr lather and the army, and he wi^ 
educated at the Feuillaotinee in Part 
(1MI9-1I, aud J813-lo), at Madrid (1812), 
and at tho Ecolc Poly tochnujU^. His 
poetical genius asserted itself very early 
in 1810 lie produced a tragedy ; the next 
year was nearly succoisful In an Aeademh 
competition ; in 1819 began to contribute 
to tho newly founded Conservator 
LilUraire ; and was sev. times the victor 
at 1 he floral games of Toulouse. In 1822 
Ik* made his real literary dAbut with Ode* 
cl points diverse*. This vol. contains no 
great innovations, but is remarkable for 
si length and beauty of dictiou and great 
dexterity in the handling of difficult 
rli.thniH. In J823 he pub. anonyunoiLsB 
Hon d' Islands, a fantastic and extrava- 
gant pro&o romance, dealing forcible, 
hut w ith an utter dlsregai d of po^sibi title**, 
with a N. bandit, it wa* followed bv 
ling Jargal, a similar production (1826). 
Hi« second vol. of poem*-, (hits et ballade* 
(1826), and hlfl third, Otieniale* (1829). 
d< mutely mark tho trend of bis taste** 
ami opinions. The\ are * romantic ’ ju 
the ixtrerne. the subjuis being barbaric 
ami fantastic, the metre varied and 
lrngular, and the language glowing ana 
exotic, but the matter is still rathe* 
cmpU nud puciile. Ills brut attempt at 
ib mid appeared ( lomicell, whicn 

whs never acted, »** n ore a romance in 
diainatie form than a true drama, but is 
ot -or ue importance m lit er.tr y hist. It 
Wii*> iireeeded by u somewhat paradoxical 
and incoherent pn fate, which served as 
a manifesto of the ucw t romantic school, 
asserting the dramatist’s independence 
and emancipation horn ail the old con- 
Motions. Its pub. made H. the reoog- 
msed head of the mw movement, a posi- 
tion in which lie took himself aua his 
mission verv seriously. In 13 JO Hemum. 
the first of bib typical dramas, was acted 
at the Tht&tre Fra again. Its subject is 
the suicide of a noble Spauiard at the 
moment of his marriage, on account of 
a point of honour. Its style is in direct 
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antithesis to all the traditions of the Fr. 
stage The language, though gorgeous, 
has none of the old classical periphrasis , 
the Vlexaudrfnc metre Is completely 
ohanged m charactfr by constant over 
lapping , and th« old dramatio laws are 
set at nought 1 he play was tho tevt of 
long and violent contention hetweon the 
Classicists «vnd the Romanticists, and this 
circumstance has glren it a fictitious 
Importance, since In spite of the splendid 
march of tho verse and tho gorgeous 
diction, Ilemam is lacking in some of the 
principles of dramatio art. 
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In 1831 a correspondingly (evolutionary 
production in the realm of prose lomance 
appeared In \otre Dame cie Pam, a pre 
teutioushut picturesque novel of medieval 
Pans, which shows the influence of Sir 
Walter boott Its failings arc a lack of 
proportion and humour, and ui Incom 
pleteness of construe tion, but to the 
av<i *go readier these arc it nny rate at 
first, comjlctely outwngled by H V 
wonderful faculty of description, com 
oiatnl ot pksMon, *nd splendid and 
pot tlcal langu igc In tho s um v i ir H 

pub Lee feu lies d*automne, a vol of lyric 
and contempt itivo verse, which contains 
some very fine poetry 

The next few years were oi lpied in 
the production of dramas on the lines of 
Hemani Mari m Delorme, which ap- 
peared in 18 - 11 , ih usually considered hl*» 
best The next year saw Le Hoi h amu*e, 
interdicted after tho first night, which has 
gained a worli wide reputation oh Woo- 
Tetto They were followed by Lucrtce 
Burma (1831), a melo Irama , Mane 
ludor (1833) Ang+lo 1835), a prose melo* 
drama, Huy Bias (1838), which stands 
second among his plays ; and Lee Bur • 
graves (1843), a kind of sentimental epic 
clumsily put into dramatio form, which 


contains however, some wonderful wilt- 
ing \Jl these dramas show command of 
Uiiguugc and fertility of invention, but 
ait talking m confirm tivo irt, which 
probably accounts fni the waning of their 
popularity Their production vv vs mtor- 
M>( rsc 1 with that ol sev vol* of < h u tiling 
vn^c viz Chants du crApUMul* <1M5), 
frs f oix mtAneures (1817), nil Lea 
liuyons et le s otnbrei (1840) , and iu also 
issued during this decade Claud < Oueux 
(18 M), Literature et philoitphie mdAes 
(1831) a collection ot juvenilia and La 
ksmeraUa (1816), an opera for Mile 
Bertln 

II s politic ll opinions had in the mean- 
time been undergoing c nu^idi ruble 
changes Previous to 1830 he hid been 
an ardent legitimist, but during the reign 
of Louis Philippe ho bocauio a constitu- 
tional roval st sitting in the Vsscmbl6e 
Constltuanto as i representative of Pans, 
later an extump Liberal, and tinilh, on 
his election to tho Assemble Legislative 
iu 184s t dunoi ratio republican \fler 
tho coup ditat of 1852 ho was banished 
for opposition to Louis Napoleon, and tied 
to Brussel* and then to Jcrsoy During 
this time his literary output was mainly 
confined to journalism and pamphleteer- 
ing, bi t ho boon resumed more serious 
work in c\ile The first work to appear 
was \apolum le Petit, tho hast literary of 
all hjs woiks In IfeSo ho Issued Lea 
Uhdhmrnt s giving vent to his anger 
against tho second Empire Ihe book is 
notable as a rare example of lyrio satiro, 
i e a combination of tiuo poetry with 
mvcctlve After three years of silence, 
he emerged In an entirely different 
light with Ijfa Contemplations (1358), a 
collection of 1 vnes remarkable for beauti- 
ful expression, simple diction, and breadth 
and profundity of thought In 1859 
appeared the LAgende dee Hi Arles, a col- 
lection of narrative and pictorial poems 
dealing w 1th different perioils of the world’s 
hist , which, though somewhat unequal, 
contains some of his masterpieces 
Among tho best of the poems are Arg- 
menllot Le Petit Iio i de Gal ice, and 
hvuutmui 

in 1S02 II issued Lts rabies, a long 
and uiuquil prose romantc dealing with 
modi rn life Its descilptive portions are 
rein irk ilk and nine h of the writing is 
touching and since k but tho stylo is full 
of rn mm risins, and the plot abounds In 
ahsuiditits William Shaltspiare (1801), 
was a *Li ingo and rim (nodical vol of 
criticism, containing some fine passages 
of ornate pioso In 186 » there appoared 
Lhanemis de j rues et de s hois, a collection 
of light lyrio verso, notable tor Its stvlo 
It shows II in rather a new light, and the 
grace, dolntin* a a, and wit of sonio of those 

R ooms, though not always n*oe from 
tbourod mannerism, show the extra- 
ordinary ad iptabllity of his gohius Les 
Iravailleuri de la mer (1867)* another 
prose romance, is a tale of passionate 
adventure and self sacrifice, aua contains 
some exquisite passages Another rom 
ance, historical In nature, was pub in 
1869, under tho title of L*Homme qux Bit 
Though full ot power, it is rather extrava 
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gant, and the general effect Is over- 
whelming and almost wearisome. 

After the revolution of 1870, H. re- 
turned to Franco and again entered 
politics, though not with very happy 
results. He was elected to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux as representative 
for the Seine, but soon resigned. He re- 
mained through the rule of the Commune 
and defended the Venddme Column us 
long os possible and then retired to 
Brussels. He was expelled from Belgium 
on account of an imprudent speech in 
fa\our of the Communists, and returned 
to Frauoo, wh<*e he unsuccessfully stood 
for Paris. He lived In France till his 
death, in considerable literary and general 
popularity. 

The writings of this last part of bis life 
aie of comparatively little Importance. 
They include: L* Annie terrible (1872), 
almost his weakest hook, a series of elo- 
quent pictures of the war, full of praises of 
Fiance and Invective against Italv; 
Quotre-Vingt-Treise (1874), another his- 
tori( al roinanco ; a collection of speeches 
and addresses In 1876-70 ; Seconde 
Ltyende des tittles (1876), which, tbourli 
not equal to its predecessor, is still full of 
vigour; Unbare d'un crime (1877), des- 
cribed as * the apotheosis of the Special 
Correspondent * ; IJ Art d’etre grand-pere 
(1877), containing much *hnt Is charming, 
but a good deal of ‘ sentimentalism ' ; / * 
Pape (1878) ; La Pitif Supreme (1870), 
L*Jne (1880), Jss Quatre Vents dr V Esprit 
(1881 ), a remarkable last flash of genius ; 
and Tnrqvemada (1882). He died on 
May 22, and his funeral was marked by 
a great display of public feeling. 

II. *8 position In Fr. literature Is import- 
ant in that he not only bestowed on Fr. 
romanticism a peculiarly ‘ decorative ’ 
character, but actual ) v kept the romautlc 
spirit alive In France for somo thirty years 
after it« apparent decease. As a writer 
his powers were wonderful. To name 
only a few of his characteristics, he i9 
notable for vitality, wide scope of geulus, 
graceful lyrical power, rhetorical mag- 
nificence, the ability to express pathos, 
awe, and Indignation : wealth of colour 
and light ; variety of style, and consum- 
mate skill In the handling of metro and 
language. His main defects are a luck 
of humour and proportion, and an all- 
pervading egoism, hut despite these lie 
stands on a level with the great names of 
international literature. See K. Bird, 
Victor Hugo , 1880, and othor vols. by t lie 
same author ; K. Dupuy, Victor Hugo, 
Vhomme et It pnttr, 1887, and La Jeunesse 
de Victor Hugo, 1 1!02 ; F. Grcgh, Etude 
tear Victor Ffugo, 1915; Mnio. Dacian x, 
Victor Hugo, 1921 ; Mary Robinson, 
Victor Hugo , 1921 ; E. M. Grant, Victor 
Hug o during the Second Republic, 1 93 "* ; 
P. Zumthor, lector lingo, potte de solan, 
1940. 

Huguenots, name applied to the Fr. 
Protestants of tho sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The party grew up 
during tlio reigns of Francis I. and 
Henry II., and under Francis II. develop- 
ed into a religious-political organisation, 
Loaded by the Bourbons, especially the 
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king of Navarre and the duke of Oondd, 
and opposed to tho Cathollo party, headed 
by tho Guises. The strife between them 
developed Into tho long series of religious 
wars which began in 1562. Civil rights 
were granted t.o the IT. by Henry IV. In 
the Edict of Nantes (1598), but this was 
revoked bv Louis XI v. In 1685, and many 
ProtcRtants were driven out of France. 
Perfect civil equality was Focurod to all 
denominations by the revolution of 1789 
See also Franck. — History. 

Consult J. Ililaire, l/heurevse Con - 
version dts Huguenots , 1610 ; L. Riche* 
orne, L * idolairie Uuguenote , Arras, J 608 ; 
F. Puaux, Histmre de la Reformation 
franco ire, 1858 ; O. Browning, History of 
the Huguenots , 1840 ; IT. M. Baird, The 
Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes , 1895; F. Puaux, Histoire 

populaire des Camisards, 1878 : L. Sey- 
mour-Houghton, Handbook of French and 
Belgian Protestantism , 1919: J. Vidnot. 
Historic de la Mforme francaise, 1926-34 ; 
C. J. Burckbardt, Richelieu , 1985 ; R. 
Stephan, T/fipopfs hvgn/note , 1946. 

Huichaufu, tn. in the Anhwei prov. of 
China, 100 m. S.W. of Hangchau. It is 
famous for its teas. 

Hulls, dept, of Colombia, S. America, 
which lies In the S. between the central 
and K. Cord i Homs and is watered by the 
Magdalena R. It has on area of 7990 sq. 
m. Coffee is grown by smallholders, but 
on « much smaller scale than in a number 
of other depts. The cap. is Neiva (pop. 

1 5,000) on the upper Magdalena H. Gold 
has been found near Neiva. Pop 
233, *00. 

Hull a, volcano in tho Andes, Colombia. 
60 m. N.E. of Popayan. It is 18,500 ft 
high. 

Hullla, fort. tn. in the prov. of Angola, 
Portuguese VV. Africa. 90 m. N.B. of 
Mossamodes. It is healthily situated and 
Is tho centre of a fertile agric. dist. 

Huitzilopoohtli, name of the Mexican 
war -god whoso feasts were formerly cele- 
brated In Mav. Julv, and Dec., amid 
«<vnes of revolting savagery- Many 
thousands of human victims were sacri 
fired yearly in bis honour. The idol is 
generally carved In wood and of huge 
proportions : the face Is covered with a 
golden mask. And on the head is a plumed 
helmet, the shape of a bird’s beak. 

Hukwang, formerly a prov, of Central 
China, is now divided into the two prove, 
of Hupeh and Hunan. 

Huleh, Baheiret el-, see Mrroii. 

Hull, Cordell ( b . Ic71), Ainer statesman 
and lawyer, b. in Overton Co. (now 
Pickett). Tennessee, U.S.A. Studied at 
National Normal l T niv. t Lebanon, Ohio. 
Became a lawyer and Judge. Served as 
a captain in the Cuban War of 189S 
Member of Tonne^ee House of Repre- 
Mutativcs (1893-87), then a Judge In 
Tennessee (1903-07'. Was Democrat Re- 
presentative for Tennessee in Congress 
flora 1907-21 and from 1923-25. Senator 
for Tennessee State 1931-37, resigning to 
become secretary of state (foreign minister) 
in Roosevelt's cabinet, was the loading 
ilffure in the Pan-Amer. conference at 
Monte Video (1933), a landmark in New 
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World hist. Like Roosevelt lio showed, 
an early us 1933, that lio belonged emphat- 
ically to the internationalist, as opposed 
to the Isolationist, school of thought. 
Won a signal victory for liberalism with 
hts reciprocal trade agreement law, and 
much credit belongs to him for many 
trade treaties which achieved an unox- 
pcctod success, though a fanatical ad- 
herence to the obsolete doctriue of * moHt- 
fhvoured -nation * treatment has virtually 
limited these trade agreements to com- 
modities of which the other party is the 
sole or main supplier <K. II. Uarr). An 
unremitting advocate of tarltY reduct.ion 
the world over ami the unflagging oppo- 
nent of mercantilist policies or of any- 
thing that onorated against economic 
international! *n, he triumphed by 1910 
aver al 1 opposition in Congress and put. 
all scofft re to rout. When II. entered the 
^tate Dept. in 1933 his one aim was to 
-ecuro the reduction of tariff barriers, and 
though when ho left that dept, in 1911, the 
U.S. was at war in four continents lie still 
thought in terms of free trade and tlio 
rule of Intel national law . With Roosevelt 
he was in Advanco of Amcr. opinion, in 
1937, on the ^ino-.Tap. war, ami would 
have taken positive stens to hamper 
Japan’s aggression. In 193b he unotOcinllv 
declared * a moral « nihorgo * upon the 
shipment of airphuu* to all countries 
which engaged in the in rial bombard incut 
ef civilians. Though the pendulum, at 
llrst.swuugbut Mowlv from isolat ionism to 
Internationalism, it w due to 11. (next to 
Hooscvoltj th.it the \mer. people were 
awakened to their dau'vr, , nd as a foreign 
minister ho stands in tie lino of Adams, 
Wensurami Hav. H peisi-tently avoided 
oommitments even in wurtimo, except 
for tho commitment to the vogue phratics 
of the United Nation*. When * normal ' 
eonditions returned no counted on an im- 
proved Wilsonian svstem — where Roose- 
velt felled on his personal contacts with 
the rulers of the Croat Rowers neither II. 
nor Roosevelt seems to have onv isaged tho 
policy hailing to permanent military com- 
mit mmis aud continuing economic ac- 
tion. <S*e The Mtnvoirs of f f orikll Hull , 
1948. 


Hull, or Klngston-upon-Huil, pari, and 
eo. bor. aud riv. port of the E. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, at the juuction of 
the 11. Hull with the R. Humber, 22 rn. 
from the V ^-a, 33 m. S.E. of York aud 
181 in. N. >f London. For more than 
700 years tie* port has been In existence, 
H. having be* n famous since the days of 
medieval ship*. Situated as it is on the 
N. bank of tie- Humber, vvlrnh Is the 
natural approve ii to tho great industrial 
areas of VoiKshire, K. Lancs, .md the 
N. Midlands, the port has adequate 
accommodation and tMjuipinent for the 
rapid and ftouomical handling ot goods 
eonslgned to or from all parts of the 
world. Pop. 1938 (est.) 318,700. 1948 
(eat.) 293,000. 

Port , dorks and trade , — Tho port 
accommodation comprises ten docks, 
with a water area of 200 ac. and 13 m. of 
quays and has a frontage to tho Humber 
of over 7 in. The King George Dock 


covering 33 ac. (entrance 750 ft. long and 
85 ft. wide) is the largest and best equipped 
dock on tho N.K. coast, and when a further 
extension is completed it will contain an 
area of 85 ac. It has a large grain silo at 
tho W. end, 2 graving docks, electric 
cranes, and an 80-ton floating crane. 
Alexandra Dock (53 ac.), with a depth of 
321 ft., con accommodate large ocean- 
going steamers. Tt is ru-cd to a largo 
extent by the grain trade and for tho 
export of hoavv machinery, chemicals, 
iron, and steel. The Victoria Dock 
(25 ac.) is the chief centre of tho timber 
import tiade. Tho Tn. I>t*cks (llmuber. 
Railway, and Princes) (total area 18 ac.) 
are used childly by vessels in tho conti- 
nental mid coastwise trades. St. An- 
drew’s and Extension Docks (19J ac.) aro 
set apart for the iishlng trade. The Salt 
End Oil .Jetties are an ocean depot for 
discharging and loading mineral oils. 
The Hallvuiv Executive owns five public 
dry docks and seven other dry docks are 
operated by se\. companies, mostly 
marine engineers. Tho R. H., which 
rises in the Yorkshire Wolus and (Iowa 
into the Humber, is a valuable as.*ct to 
the city and port, for it provides a ready 
mraih of waiHwti-e accommodation and 
i.s of t-*e.d economic value to manufac- 
turing eincern's. Steamers m> to 200 rt. 
In long! h use the ( >ld Harbour, w inch K I bo 
term given to tie* lower part of tho K. II. 
(’oil is eonveved liom Yorkshire and the 
Midland-* bv riv. craft to tho mills and 
gas w oiks on the R. II. No Brit, port 
'-taints -o well naturally or economically 
as If for riv. or canal barge trntllc. 
Inland wnttr navigation and transport 
Imk fl. with Leeds, Sheffield, and numer- 
ous other tns. of Y nek "hire and tho 
Midland". Altogether H. is the bm>o of 
600 in. of inland water navigation. 

The < iiief trades using the port are : 
gram, timber, wool. Buff, dairv produce 
Imported meat, coal exporting, and 
cold storage. There is storage accommo- 
dation for over 759,000 quarters of grain 
(in grain import- into Ji. were 

1,1 08, s', i tons). II. is the sec *nd largest 
soil -wood importing centre of tlio United 
Kingdom, and in 1939 timber imports 
exet eded a million loads. V\ ool imports 
In 1938 amounted to nearly 81,000 tons. 
The 1(. tRbing industry, which is the 
largest single Im-dnovs existent In II., is 
now doimi lied at St. Audn*w*s / aml St. 
Andrew’s Extension Dm k" at the W. end 
of the e»t v and represents a self-contained 
cnmmumtv with no factories, ftsh meal 
ami oil work", ship-repair and engineering 
shops, nil owned and conducted by the 
fishing trade. Tin* Fish Mrkt., which was 
m*mistrnct*d in 1933, unbracing mer- 
chants* ottbes, post ofHce, banks eto., is 
already made pinto to moot expanding 
needs 

Irulnstne*. H. has large shtp-ropniring 
and marine engineering ostab*., manufs. 
of oil, paint, colours, machinery, ropes, 
chemicals, tanning, milling industries, 
sawmilling, Industrial alcohol, margarine, 
cement, central heating apparatus, house- 
hold requisites, blue, starch, chocolates* 
surgical dressings, machine belting, elec- 
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trio lamps, fifth oils, fish meal and cured School and the Marino Fnglnecrlng and 
fish. H 1 h tho chief centre of the Beod Wireless Telegraphy and Telephone Dept* 
crushing and oil extinction trade in tho of the Technical College serve the special 
kingdom A blanch of this Industry Is mods of H 'a maritime pop The Tech 
tho inannf of fee ding c iki and incal for nhal < 'o)lcgo, tho folhge of Arts and 
cattle It Is one of the largest and oldest ( rifts and the College of Commerce art 
Centics In the world for the inannf of all large and well equipped colleges The 
classes of paints, enamels, colours, I niv College, opened In 192R, provides 
polishes, stains, dlstc mpers, and varnishes courses in preparation for the external 
The* laundry blue* and starch Industry degrees of the unis of London in Arts, 
roiiiim n< t d in 1J in I S 11 , and the making Sc k doc , Law, Economic s, and Commerce 
of ultramarine, which Is tho baslH for the Hittfori / — II rlcarh t ikes tta name 

blue now used In household washing, w,w rrnm lh« R H , cm whose r h a trading 
begun in lhSl 1 ho Htaicli made here Is place was estab at least as early as the 
a nro product ami is sold in packets tuc ifth century The hf*-t of * H./ how- 
Fngmeorlug has boon one of II h staple ever hcgin« with the tiihhip of Wvke, 
industries Stc ini was In its inlanc \ the port hemp- referred to in anct docn 
win n the IndiMn began m H in a small me nts as * Hulmo * or 4 Le Hill/ whose 
w In 1*102 the lust foi i o c one ri tc trade rcccrds go back to as earb as tlif 
briclgo to be built in Lnglmd was con vc nr 1191 i lie forerunne r of the original 
fltiurted In H Allicci to the ship hop of H w is the manor of M)ton, to 
building industn Is that of marine engine g Mur with thoofni «ud ln.nl tof NVyke, 
constnietion md ship it pur work, and both of which weio pa it ot the cedes pars 
to cl ij about hOOO men hud emplo\ merit of lie sle and N limb Ttesc lines, 
in thove an 1 tlu geuoral engineering ex ept toi tho poitien m tbc par of \ 
industries inelustrial alcohol Is pro ltinbj, were acquired bv degmtw from 
duced on a large salt.and among other IPO to 11 SO by the ( Mercian monks of 
chemicals produced aro acetic add M<au\ Ahhoy In Holdcrness, who cultl 
acetone, Will \ 1 alcohol and rn iny allied istcd the lands and built theinstPis a 
clic iriicals of lire hist irnportanoe tosucli grange mMAton on the Mte now e c 1 1 pled 
IndiMrm as artificial silk, cellulose b\ the Uuilwa\ Lock their settloment 
lacquer*, pharmaceutical chemicals, and be Ing known as \\ \ ke In 1 2 ”9 the monks 
textiles wc r gi intod the right to hold a rnikt and 

Burl ling* — The prin chmclies of H a fmr m Wikc, the fair later becoming 
are the gicat church of Holv Trimtv II I u, one of the best known of the old 
beside the nukt place, which elates back fug trede fairs Wiko waa acquired by 
to the thirteenth century Its tower Is hmg I cl ward I in 129 I and it* uimt was 
1 >0 ft high and the church Is 272 ft long changed to Kingston upon H It was 
Ihc fliuictl. In the Eurly Eng style, is granted Its first Charter (1299k making 
BAid to bo one of tho oldest buildings of tin tn a free bor From its earliest days, 
brick In the kingdom still in iwe for the W ike whs a port with a flomlHli'ng export 
original purpost r l lie re^t of the fabric ti id in wool and In Import* of contl 
is of stone and niAinlv ol Late Pci pen ncntil wines and merchandise Later, 
dleulnr date Hop Trinity is the onlv it- **t r itegir importance is the kc ^ to the 
building left wide h shows tho Importance N Midlands, was rtc ognlsed Newquay* 
which Edward I &t inched to his new win built, the Internal c onimunicatlons 
foundation and the church was designed Improved, a fern to the Lincolnshire 
from the fli-d, to serve a great citv st ■diorc of the Humber \i^ ©stab , and in 
Man's Church, I owgate, originally built H>2 the tn was enclosed and fortified 
b> the knights Hospitallers of N Foriib\, 11 k progress of tho tn and Its tiade 
dates from the eaily fourteenth century iMdcntlj Justified the confidence of 
It Is said that He my Vlll caustd a large I Iward I During the reign of Edward 
pait of the church to be removed for the 111 William de la Pole tho first mayor 
enlargement of 1 i!h manor house St of H wan the nust influential king's 
Pote r*t» Chore h, l)r> pool, near \ Ictorift M< rc hant of his time and largely financed 
Dock, though not within the tn at the the earlier campaigns of the Hundred 
date of Its building is roputed to have heirs' war The collegiate church of 
been built originally In the reign of Wingfield with its Pc la Pole chantr} 
Edward I The present building, con c lined, remains a pc rrasnent memorial of 
strutted about mi u irs ago Is the third the munificence of th* De la Pole family, 
on tho site, and this stands in ruins as a though the Carthusian Priory in H was 
result of onenij action during tho becond their prin. burial pine Fllrabeth Plan 
World War Among the other notable tage net, sister of >dward IV , was the last 
buildings of n mo tho city hall and dock of the family to hold the manor and tn 
offices, the central library In Albion r f II 

Street, the Kerens art gallery in Queen Ihc privileges of K. were greatly ex 
Victoria Square the Guildhall and Law ti nded by the charter grantea by Henry 
Courts, tho central police station, and \ 1 In May 1440 , when the tn wa* In 
the wilberforce monument Wllberforee t orporatod, and the i o of the tn created 
House, High Street, a fine Elizabethan Iheoo was afterwards (1147) extended to 
manor and bp of Wm. Wilberforce, the In ludo tho pars of Hassle and N Etrrtby, 
philanthropist, now Htrveei os the city's the priory of Ha 1 tem price and other town 
historical museum and memorial to Wll ships (all of which remained part of 
berforoe. Among educational lnstltu- Hullshire ' till W’l). During succeed 
tiona the Nautical School and School for lug centuries H. nntntained Its position 
Fishermen, the Trinity House Navigation as a leading port, its trade depending on 
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the export of woollen cloth and lead and 
the importation of spices, pitch, lla\. Iron, 
timber tallow, furs, and other goods from 
tho Baltic In the wars of the Roses 
Edward IV landed on tho Ilolderness 
coast and Richard Anson mayor of H 
d fighting for the house of \ ork Henry 
VIII took a keen personal Interest in H 
and new fortiflcntious to protect the 
harbour were laigeiy devised by tho king 
himself whoso instiuetions in Ins own 
handwriting are stl 1 extant It was from 
tin llnmber that tho I ilgrnn fathers set 
sail for Ley don In 1620 whence they ro- 
embarktd for Plymouth to join the 
M a j flower (there was a Mayjlmcer in 
Elizabeths reign trading from II , when 
she w a* built, but wh* thor this was tho 


King Gooige V (1014) In all, thirty 
sov tn Charters and Letters Patent wore 
granted to the tn by various sovereigns 
and of them thirty two are still pre served 
In tho (<nl hi hall I he Charter of 1 661 be 
cam< the governing chatter of the tn under 
which tho corporation acted until the 
passing of tho Municipal Corpoiations 
Act IS i The tn was created a city 
bv the t hartcr of Queen Victoria July 0, 
1 8 )7 and tho office of mayor was raised to 
the iligultv of Lord Miyoi by the Charter 
of King Cicoiro V, June 26, PM 4 In 
tho I iist Woild War over 7000 men 
belonging to TI laid down their lives 
l he t itv also suffered both in lit® and 
pioptrtv bv frequent attacks at night by 
tuetnv airships A memorial in Oppv vil 
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same ship is unknown) In the Civil war 
the first forcible resistant o to Charles i 
was the closing of the gates of II igalust 
him in 1642, the king # proc burning the 
governor, Hotharn, a traitor Ilotham 
later plotted to bctiav tho garn on to 
Charles but the plot w is disc jiirnl and 
Ilotham secretly fled only to It captured 
md cxocuted on lowci Hill Tho tn 
also sustained two siegos Andrew Mai 
veil rc presented H in th last Parliament 
of the Commonwealth and aft* r the 
Restoration 

V\ m W llberforco (7 0 ) w is a e Itizen of 
II and Its member of Parliament for a 
time during his long light for the abolition 
of slavery in tho Brit Empire lho con 
structlon of docks was a dev lq ment of 
this era, tho Queen's Dock (known as the 
Old Dock) bi ing exoav ated bitwocu 1771 
and 177 u (tilled in. In 19J0 and hud out is 

g ardens and now known as Queen’s 
aidens) Before 18 JO two other docks 
were made completing a ring of water 
around the old tn — the Humber Doc k 
was opened in 180 J and the Pun cs Dork 
in 1629 H s hugest dock, tho King 
Gemge, was opened by King Georgo V in 
101 4 The ( ity has a * t ry line colic ction 
of Royal Charters and Letters Patent 
dating from King Edward I (1209) to 


commemorates tho part played by the 
sous of 11 in tho 1> it tie of Oppy Wood on 
Uav 3 1916 

I bo city of II was one of the throe most 
bomb damaged areas in tho country in tho 
*sccmd V\ irld War Tho corn entente d 
fui} 1 f the i uftwulft left Its tracts in no 
uncertain man nor in the central area of 
the eitv though m no way was the damage 
ho eon cutrate d as it was in the other two 
areas — 1 r ndon and Plymouth Out of 
the ).,( (0 dwelling houses J0o were 
oomph te 1 v destroy c d or so badly damaged 
that cl m dition was necessary, while thoro 
was a total of HI 7 18 reported damages 
during the war peilod all of which ha\o 
been icpulicd Of tho shoos nearly half 
wen eie strived The prin industries also 
sutTucd hi verely, two of the throe large 
tlom mills and sev oil and soecl crushing 
mills md oil reilneiks were almost com 
plcbly demolished It is estimated that 
exteriHivo reconstruction will bo requited 
throughout this industry to re establish 
ft 1 his may also bo said of most of the 
vailous groups of Industry In II The 
PiU Plan for H prepared by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and the lute Sir Edwin 
Lutyens contemplates tho policy of radical 
rebuilding of central areas, requiring a 
big reduction of pop at tho centre and 
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adequate local opon space and area for 
community purposes The shopping 
conti o is planned as a highly specialised 
piecJnct, free from through traffic but 
odlment to the central traffic routes 
Something corapletilv new In shopping 
*ontrcs is proposed which should restore 
to H Its prc war position serving a sm 
rounding area comprising a pop of 
7 Mi 000 people Industrial rxpomion is 

F iovldcd for up tho U II and along tin 
lumber Other proposals relate to 1« vol 
eiosslngs and the road svstem, education 
buildings, agric icserviition and gmri 
belt Many of the proposals we if under 
contemplation before tho war the} vre 
now regarded In tho plan ns Impel itivc 
and Jn many co^cs have been rendered 
comparativolv easy of realisation through 
the d« d ruction cause 1 bv tho war 

Hull, city on the N Photo of the 
Ottawa Tt in the co of H in the piov of 
Quebec < anada Tho varit cl industries 
are engaged In the manuf c f pulp i npc r 
cement, mica clothing, dressed lumber, 
concrete blocks, matches, jewellery etc 
Within the c itv and Its surroundings there 
are four large electric generating stations 
of which tho largest has a capacity of 
iiO 000 h p M is the shopping centre 
for a very prosperous farming country 
Hi ban transportation is by a modern 
autobus svstem Top in 000 

Hull, Edward (182 10 .. Trlsh goolo 

gl«t b In Antrim In 1809 he was 

appointed director of tho Geological 
Survey of Ireland and prof of geolog} in 
the Royal ( ollcgo of Science, Dublin in 
1S7T piesident of tho Roval Geological 
Society of Ireland He conducted ft 

geological expedition under tho auspices 
of the Palestine 1< Migration fund in S 
Palestine and \rahia Pvtma In 18S* 84 
and another In tho Nile V illoy in 189 I 
Hullah, John Pyke (181 2— S4 ), Eng 
musical reformer b at Worcester Ho 
entered tho Roval Academy of Music in 
1832 and attained fame as the compos rof 
tho mimic to Dickons s opera 7 he V illayt 
Coquette* Other o] * ra* wcie Hie Oiityesf 
and rhe Barber s of iUunori In 1811 lie 
started popular class* » for the vocal train 
ing of schoolmasters in 1 xcter Hall 
lie was appointed prof of singing nt 
King’H College and afterwords inbpcctor 
of training s* Jiools for the United King 
dom In 18"(» I clmlmrgh Unlv con 
forred on him tho degree of LL D He 
always opposed the tonic hoI fa svstem 
Ho Is tho author of a Theory of Modtm 
Music (1 862), and a Grammar of Vocal 
Music (1813) Ills most popular songs 
arc 1 hrei higher* 7 he btorm , and 
() 1 hat ue two uere Vayinq 

Huls, tn of tho Rhine Iliad, Oorinanv, 
17 zn NW of Diissoldorf mnnufs silk, 
velvet, and linen Pop 7000 

Hulaean Lectures, founded by John 
Uulso (1708-90), an fng divine Hulse 
graduated at St John s College, Cam 
bridge. In 1724, and took orders, but In 
17 jJ he came Into his father’s property in 
Cbtethlre, to whie h he retired, and on his 
death he left the property to Cam 
bridge Unlv to maintain two divinity 
scholars at £30 a year each at his old 


college, to found a prize for a dissertation, 
and to found tho offices of Christian advo 
cate and Christian preacher or Hulsean 
lecturer In 1800 the former office was 
e hanged by statute into the Hulsean pro- 
fisMii Hhlp of divinlt y r I he original terms 

of tho lectureship provided for twenty 
lectures or sermons in St Mary’s great 
church ( imiiidgt but these wore re 
duccd to *' 4 ght in 18 10, and latci they were 
furtlnr i iiiecel to four The value of 
tin Hul e endowment is between £800 
and 4.900 a vtar on* tenth goes to the 
Kef tire shi] a ri one tenth to tho Hulsean 
I ri/e nn I i it k to tho prof of divinity 
1 li first to hold It c office was the Rev 
ChiHtophu Hen on who lectured In 1820, 
ui i the f dlowing well known names may 
lo found imong tho lecturers R O 
1 re nt h 1 8 4 j C hristopher Wordsworth, 
184" Tunes Moorliouse, 1805, F W 
hinr 1S70 I* J A Hort, 1871 W 
Hovd ( air enter, 1878, and M Creighton, 
1 89 1 

Hulton, Little, par and tn of S Lau 
casliin I ngland situated 4 m S E. of 
Holton There arc extensive coal mines 
near Pop (1931) 7800 

Humaoao, tn on tho E coast of the is 
or 1 u ito Uco, W Indies, 30 m ^ E of 
^an luan Pop 16 000 

Humane Society, The Royal This 
soMctv was founded in England In 1774 
t v Dr Win Hawes (1716-1808) and Dr 
Thomas Cogan (1736-1818), the obiect 
b* lng to ^ave life from drowning and to 
rc^tou b\ artificial means those who 
appr nr to be drowned 1 he two doctors, 
hav mg made many experiments, collected 
n numb* i of their friends at the Chapter 
f oftci bouse In St Paul’s Phurchyard 
a id there the society was founded Iho 
Receiving House, H\dc Park, was their 
first depot (there are now some 300), and 
tl ic boats and boatmen with life having 
apiaratus are kept, and Icemen supplied 
during tho skating season Money re 
ward** ir edals clasps and testimonials 
nr* be stow e d on thon* who savo or attempt 
to save people from drowning and the 
shu tv has extended it 3 scope to include 
• nil e isos of exceptioi al bravery in resen 
ing e r attempting to itscue persons from 
its} 1 3 xla in mines wells, blasting 
fm u ices, or in sowus where foul gas mav 
endanger life' In 1871 the Stanhope 
gol 1 modal was instituted and is given 
to the ' case exhibiting the contest 
gilhntry dunng the jear', prizes are 
also giv en for swimming to public hi hools 
and training ships The society Is carried 
on by means of mil si itptions and be 
quests , the head ofiko* are at 1 Trafalgar 
b luaro, London 
Humanism, ser Piuomatism 
Humanitarians, originally a name given 
to a certain school of theologians in the 
ml bile of the elgi tee nth century who did 
in t bcliove m tho Trinity and regordeel 
Trsus Christ as mtrely human — the 
founders of tho I mtarian eburehos in 
I ngland It was also applied to the 
followers of Pierre Leroux (q v ) who 
taught the perfection of man apart from 
the divine. In a more general sense It K 
used In modern times of a set of people 
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whose main object is to lessen as far as 

g ossible the physical pain and discomfort 
1 the world of to-day, and who hold 
strong views with regard to modern war- 
fare, corporal punishment, etc. 

In this modern sense, the Humanitarian 
League, founded bv H. 8. Salt, aimed at 
consolidating philanthropic and zoophilist 
sentiments and iileus into a * humani- 
tarian system of ethics.* See H. S. Salt 
(d. 1937) Seventy years among savages, 
1921 ; The Logic of Vegetarianism , 1933 ; 
H. Moore, The L'nirersal Ai/is/np, 193,). 

Human Rights, Universal Declaration 
of. This, the first international bill of 
Rights in human hist., drawn up after 
two-imd-a-half years detailed study, was 
adopted by the plenary session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
on l>oo. 10 by forty-eight votes to nil. 
with olght abstentions (The Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, Bj'eloruswia, S. Africa, and Saudi 
Arabia). The Social and Humanitarian 
Committee approved the ilnal draft on 
Dee. 7 by twenty-nine votes against the 
six of the Slav bloc with Canada ab- 
staining on the ground-, that social legis- 
lation in Canada wus for the prov. govs, 
and not for the Fedt ral Gov. Canada, 
however, voted in fa \ our of the Declara- 
tion in the plenary senior.. The Pre- 
amble relates the declaration by implica- 
tion, to the disregard and contempt for 
human rights manifested m the Secoud 
World War by barbarous acts which 
* outraged the conscience of monkind * 
and assumes that, * if man is not to bo 
compelled to have recourse to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, human 
rights should be protected bv the rule of 
lawr * : and it goes on to relate the de- 
claration also to the reaillrnintion by the 
peoples of the United Nations in their 
Charter (q.v.) of their 4 faith In funda- 
mental human rights, and in the equal 
rights of men and women/ and to their 
determination 4 to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom.’ The Preamble is followed by 
thirty -one Articles setting out the rights 
In detail. These rights are those which 
are commonly associated with the way of 
life of a modern W. democracy and to be 
found embodied to a greater or lesser 
extent in the provisions of a free demo- 
cratic constitution or in the decisions of 
the courts. They may be said also to bo 
a sequel to the declaration of peace aims 
In the Atlautlo Charter (< 7 .tO, particularly 
that Arthle of the Charter which em- 

S hasi ses the right of all men 4 to live out 
ielr lives m freedom from fejr and want.* 
Among the rights enumerated are : that 
all human brings are born free, and equal In 
dignity and rights — a re-echo of tho fam- 
ous assertion In the Amer. Consitltutlon ; 
the right to life, liberty, and security of the 
person ; equality before the law ; freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile ; 
trial by independent and impartial 
tribunals ; the right of everyone charged 
with a penal offence to be presumed inno- 
cent until proved goilty — a long-estab. 

©f the Eng. common law ; free- 
arbitrary interference with a 


person's privacy, family, home, or corre- 
spondence — by implication a condemna- 
tion of notorious practices of the Gestapo ; 
freedom of movement and residence 
wittdu the borders of one's State ; the 
right to a nationality (many of the 4 dis- 
placed persons * wore * stateless ' as also 
worn and are many women who marry 
aliens) and to chutigo one's nationality ; 
tho right to marry and found a family; 
marriage to be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending 
spouses, the right to own property aloue 
or in association with others (a right 
hardly to lie reconciled with a communist 
economy) ; the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion, and 
of freedom of opinion and expression ; irec- 
dom of peaceful assembly and association 
— also a familiar principle of the Eng. 
common law : the right to take part. In the 
gov. of one’s country, directly oi through 
freely-chosen representatives ; universal 
and equal suflrage bv secret vote ; the 
right to social security, the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just ami 
favourable conditions of work, and to 
protection against unemployment ; to 
equal pay for equal work, to form and fo 
join trude unions ; the right to rest and 
leisure, and to an adequate standard of 
living. In tho nature of things llie*e 
rights arc guaranteed bv no legal sanc- 
tions ; but the Preamble proclaims the 
Declaration to be a common standard of 
achievement for all nations, *to tho end 
that cverv individual and organ of society 
ahull strive bv teaching and education 
to promote respect for those rights and 
freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and International, to secure their 
universal and effect Re recognition and 
observance, both among tho peoples of 
Member States (of the United Nation**) 
themselves and among tho peoples of 
ters. under their jurisdiction.' The prin 
ciplc of collective responsibility for the 
maintenance of human rights and funda- 
mental liberties was accepted (Aug. 22, 
1919) b> 11 votes to 5 lii the legal Com- 
mittee of tho Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, which met at 
Strasluirg. 

Humansdorp, div. of Cape Prov. f S. 
Africa, bordering on the Indian Ocean, 
and bounded on the N. by the Winterhoek 
Mis. Cap. Humansdorp, ->0 in. W. of Port 
Elizabeth. Pop. (tn.) 1600 ; (div.) 9000 

Humayun (1508-50), Mogul emperor of 
Delhi. In l.i30 he succeeded his father, 
Haber, in India, the kingdom of Kabul 
and Lahore going to his brother Kamran. 
For ten years he was engaged In fighting 
the Afghans under Shor Shah, and was at 
length defeated and lied to Persia. In 
1545 Slier shall was killed, find II. re- 
turned In India with his son Akbar, and 
again occupi* d Delhi, but six months later 
he was killed by a fall from jbbe parapet 
of hi*- palace (1556), and' his son, Akbar 
the Great, succeeded him. It was at his 
tomb, oue of the magnificent Mogul monu- 
ments near Delhi, that IlodwOn captured 
the la.it of the Moguls, Bahadur Shah. 1857 . 

Humber, estuary on the E. coast of 
England lying betweon Yorkshire on the 
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N and Lincolnshire on fcne 8., and formed 
bv the Its. Trent and Owe. These rlvs. 
join near the vil. of Faxfleel, and from 
tbeie the H runs for 18 m m an easterly 
direction* and then 10 m. in a S.-eastcily 
direction to the N Sea, widening fiom a 
in at the head to b in. in the bay fonned 
bv a spur on llie ^ ojkshiin conht known 
as 'spurn Head Iho an»a drained bv the 
H is 0203 sq rn It h an important com- 
mercial waterway and has on its banks 
the ports of Hull and urnnsby. 

Humbert I., Ramon Carlo Emanuele 
Giovann* Maria Ferdm&ndo Eugenio 
(18U-1900) king of Italy (1*78 1900), 
eldest son of \ictoi kinnianucl [ , ft at 
Turin, ^ trdli a lie surceeded ins fnthci 
as if 1., lining pi ev loudly married his 
< ousin. Margin rlta Teresa Cnowmiia, 
prim css of navoy and daughter of the 
<inko of Genoa He at onre prm t ede d on 
i tour through his kingdom, and an 
tilUnipt wu made to assassinate him at 
Napks(No\ J 7 1878) by a faint n iiannd 
I'assannnte II i-. feign was pun 4 fill, and 
h< suuiod foi il lv a slime Hi the fnpk 
llliancc, Ins illations with Lie at Britain 
being always most friendly He w is a 
tine solehei and won popularity by In 
generosity and un,mti<«nci and hi* 
p* » onal u 4 i\itv among h pc )plc, wl o 
« ilkd him ' If the Good ’ A second 
attempt w i% i <l< on hu 1 »n Vnril 1897 
b\ an u lust named Ae laulo uiid a 
thud ulte. mi • mule by another mum hi-t, 
n unul Hksi , uo\ed -m 1 e s«tui, and hi 
d at Mon* i So 1 1 Ptdiottl, Vita < 
mrno h I' unUt to, 1901 

Humble-bee, or BuniHe-bee, name g»\e o 
to all si*(ii ot fioinbvs, a Uflikil'Wii 
genus of (Iwinnnpttii belonging to th* 
famih A pula arn subfamily sociulini 
the* st i ial bet I h n habits hi ar e lo-< i 
ie«c v ntl dunce to those* ol the wasps than i- 
the C4ise with the gc mi** Hyits 1 he we»»k 
eis do not dill r ( \tnuillv from tie 
que e ns, and tin < ' I »mc s ]>t i i*-h at tlm e ml 
of eaeh seisin s.\, hi a 1r w ft mail - 
whit li surym tin w intei, ml tnh oi 
whl< h stuts i i«w society n (Ik sp»,n* 
Hm f« m lie* o* B l tput mu'* bmlus its r < si 
in cumin's imnng stoms inciely bniii*. 
Uio shies wit I imws, but /, krrcsfris iml 
other sp« t u s foim a habitation out *>t 
carded moss, in dr eitid mou e m 
hole s In the soil, i tf 1 he' wax Is -a < re ted 
m the ahdonu n of the inset t, and rs then 
trunsfeircd to the lt'ks and moulded Into 
building mate rial \ f ter the* < on itruction 
of the tlrst tell, the) luuule deposits the 
egge the it in rlosts up +ho cavitv, and 
rests hoi d i\s bcfoK pi ex tiding to the* 
ton-tnu lion of other tell Iho lar\io 
expand and distend tin cc'l in a curious, 
Iriogulai 1 mnnnei, and wluu full grown 
thev pupatt in tho miss eai h lar\a 
fonnuig a e o< oon of line*st silk r l he qu« en 
sciapos away the w iv lrorn the eneoem, 
to assist pupation, nod as tht brnml 
be»e times inaturod she guns up to them 
tho labour of e oiler ting poileu aud t onlines 
hc»self to producing eggs. '1’ho lei nates, 
wbieh ar© smaller than the mother, assist 
her In tho process of egg-laying, m also 
do the workers to a lesser extent. Tho 
species of Bsnthyms also inhabit the nostw 


of tho bumble-bees, and some of them 
bear a curious resemblance to their hosts 
1 heio is not that symmetry of structure 
Iri the cell of the H. B. which is so marked 
in the cell of the honey-bee, aDd they vary 
rorihidnably In size. H. li s. display a 
git at variety of colouring, which runs 
generally in ban of alternate light and 
dark Li tartans, It. hortontm, B+lapi- 
dan in, etc , xar> oven m the some 
specks. The genus is widely distributed 
m the* m hemisphere, but is unknown m 
11m Lthloplan and Australian regions 

aUo fii b. 

Humboldt, rlv., rises in tho N.E. of 
Nevada, flows W 8 W through tho Hum- 
boldr Lake, and is lost in tho marshy dist 
kn> mi as the if. and Carson Sink 
Length, <St in 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrioh Alex- 
ander, Baron von (17b9-18 r >9), naturalist, 
ft at Beilin. He studied at Frankfort 
on the Oder and Gottingen, and bay mg 
mad an c xeiuslon up the Rhino during h 
\ » ilion pub Aftmraloyuche L 10 bn 4 .fi 
* nm ubtr tin iff* Baaalte am Mucin ( 1 790 ) 

1 * ilterwurds went to Bieibeig to studx 
g« oh ev and produced his flow Inter- 
S funrmn (179 0 In 1799 he went 

t ♦ *- Vmtriea with \irn6 Bor plane!, und 
t < in \t f»\o m tii were taken up with 
c xi I i it nms in \ i ne/uel t, e'oluinbia 
1 mild, Hem, ( nbd, and M'xuo, an 
a fount c f w hi f li «iii pub ji his f nyaye s 
rut /i (ftom Kqumunalcs du A mvetni 
<' i hr>*rt (1807), wine li con i->tod ot thirty 
f i) mil quarto voi In 1 ->07 he paid a 
i t to Italy, but ultimately went to 
I til n where ho was occupied from 1827 

4 0 I s2 s III gix.l g ke tnif> The substnueM' 
t wl h ippf ned laUr in < oswot (1845- 

i * nt of th' grccPc-t ft cjitiii* works 
4\4 mb in 18^0 he ii ul« a j4iurney 
it i 1*« i and Ghrtnbc » ? U rough ( eutral 
\ i mil e xplorcd Uio [ i,B ui tl Altai Mts , 

1 mrmi, and Hi** ( n^p m, tho results 

4 1 this e xpediti ui appealin' m trogment* 

h dot; it el de chmtitnh gu a^miujueh 

I >1 , and m Aste itntmh itin enJuige- 
u nt of the 1 carl.* i w >rk, i^ld). Ste 
h »ln H Brulms, [sy,/ ^ran .into Bng. 
1\ the Misses LaN>,4 1* is”,./ A JLcita- 
n urn 1 9 in , und J Holing, Hewn cud 

Ir liatuH <iir (/to /r{j,>h>t bei Alexander *xm 
Hu tholdt, 19 U. 

Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm, Baron vou 
(1 »*7—l w i »), philologist « Ider brother of 
Vhxindei >on H, ft at Potsdaia. lie 
w is educated at hi ilm, Gottingen, and 
inn and in ism i com me Pru-sian 
ii mister at Rome In 1808 he returned 
to 1 russia, and the 'allowing year was 
ai pointed minister ot pnbllo instruction, 
tin 1 erlin l ni* , owing its existence to 
Im i In 1HI3 he w Hius^lan pieuipo- 
tc nt mi v at t be ( on, n ss of Prague, but he 
i Mr o<l fiom politic 1 1 life in 1819 and 
<h \ otod Juiii^lf to iite*raturo. lie made 
n -penal study of t ho Basque language 

II also Htudied the languages of the E 
ami of the S Sea Is the great work of his 
lift being on the amt. Kawi language of 
Java In 1821 ho pub. KetearcKes mio 
th< Early Inhabit at of Spam by the Help 
of the Basque Language, the result of his 
yislt to tho Basque country* and in 1828 
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Vber den Dualis. His Gesammelte Werhe 
(1841-52), wore pub. by his brother, and 
his correspondence with Schiller, of w hom 
he was a great friend, appeared in 1830. 
tfee E. Sprangor, Wilhelm von Humboldt 
unddieHumanWUsidce,lto2& ; and studies 
by R. Hayni, 1856 ; O. Harna'*k, 1913 ; 
I*. Btnswanger, 1937 ; J. A. von llnntzau, 
1939 ; and E. Howald, 1944. 

Hume, Allan Ootavian (1829 1912), 
* Father 4 of the Indian National Congress 
son of Josoph U., a doctor of the E. India 
Company. He was educated at tho E. 
India Collego (now Hailevbury College), 
passing from there to the Indian Civil 
Service (1849). In Simla ho formed an 
organisation which would further tho 
aspirations of advanced Indians ; this 
was the birth of the National Congress (see 
his Audi Alteram Partem). When H. 
returned to England in 1894 ho took great 
interest in the Brit. Committee of the 
Indian Congress. In India H. nmdo a 
valuablo collection of botanical and 
ornithological specimens, and pub. The 
Game Birds of India , Burma , and Ceyhni 
(1879-81). He presented his collection to 
the Brit. Museum of Natural Hist. (S. 
Kensington). He founded the S. London 
Botanical Museum and made provision 
for it in perpetuity. See studies bv W. 
Wedderburn. 1913. and II. V. Lovett, in 
History of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment , 1920. 

Hume, David (1711-76), Scottish philo- 
sopher and historian, was intended for the 
Bar, bnt abandoned tho Intention of be- 
coming a lawyer owing to ill-health. He 
went to Franco in 1731 to recuperate, and 
there wrote his Treatise on II uman Nature , 
which was pub. auonvmously in 1739, 
two years after his ieturn. This book 
attracted Uttle attention at the time, but 
a better fate attended hrs Essays Moral 
and Political (1741-12), and his subse- 
quent works. Philosophical Essays on 
Human Understanding (1718), the famous 
Enquiry concerning the Principals of 
Morals (1751), and his Political Dis- 
courses (1752). He hod failed in 1745 to 
secure the professorship of ethics at Edin- 
burgh Univ., and later lus application 
for tho ohoir of logic at (»la.sgow Univ. 
was not successful ; but in 1752 he was 
appointed keeper of the Advocate’s 
Library at Edinburgh and also secretary 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Society, 
which latter post he resigned five years 
later. He now worked stcsdlly at his 
hist., which was pub. two at a time, 
between 1754 and 1761. In 1 763 he wont 
to Paris with Lord Hertford, and held an 
official post at the embassy, and became a 
noted and popular figure in tho society of 
the cap. The last years of his life were 
spent at Edinburgh. Ills autobiography. 
My Own Life , was pub. two \rnrs after 
his death, and his Correspnrulcnc * (ed. 
Birkbeck IIlll) In 1888. Other posthu- 
mous works were Snicirle and Immortality 
<1777), and Dialogues on Natural Jtrliywn 
(1779). The value of his philosophical 
writings has never been questioned, al- 
though at one time bis scepticism made 
him notorious among the orthodox, and 
he takes his place as one of the leading 


metaphysicians in this or anv other 
country. His hist, suffers severely from 
inadequate research, and is best studied 
in the abbreviated version, od. by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, 1870. The force of H.*s 
philosophy lies in tho fact that ho carries 
tho empirical and sensationalist ic tend- 
encies of Locke and Berkeley to their 
conclusion. The psychology on which his 
results arc founded follows t h it of his 
predecessors but Is less ambiguous. 
Every object wliatsoovcr is rcrim cd either 
to an impression or nn idea— ideas 
evidently corresponding cl»* f <l\ to im- 
pressions but differing in th • d »gro« of 
force or vivacity. For H. impressions 
and Ideas, whether simple or complex, 
arc the m»1o contents of the luun.in mind, 
all ot them going back originally to im- 
picvdon* lienee, as Berkeley said, there 
can be no such thing as material substance, 
and renlit> is eo-extensivc with Ideas. 
Berkeley held, however, that we could 
know spiritual substance »w opposed to 
material ; hut U. asks what, indeed, 1 h 
the posit ive impression on which tho Idea 
of spirit fs founded, and he held that 
neither had nnv existence. Jl. said that, 
if all his perceptions were removed bv 
death and could lie neither flunk, nor feel, 
nor sec, nor love, nor hate after the dis- 
solution of his body, ho would be entirolj 
annihilated, nor did he conceive what was 
fui ther requisite to make him a perfect 
nonentity —In short H.’h scepticism can 
imagine no lire after tills annihilation 
of the perception* (we may not suv 4 of 
(he self’ because H. denies the validity 
of the notion 4 self ’). H., however, 

holds that tbero are certain all -pervading 
relations, outside tho relation to a self, 
winch scorn to bind our Ideas to form what 
we call knowledge. Tho most important 
of these relations is that of cause and 
effect, but that it is necessary to examine 
whether such illations correspond to 
definite impressions. Borkeloy thought 
that he had fouud a basis for the reality 
of causation in tho free nefivily of Spirit 
H. however nsKs for tho corresponding 
Impression and socks the derivation of the 
relation of cause -and -effect from some 
relation among objects themselves as dls- 
tlnit fiom any particular qualities in 
those oh iccts ; and he finds such relation 
In the two concepts of contiguity and 
succjtslon. These, however, do not ex- 
haust causation ; for an idea may be con- 
tiguous and prior to another without being 
regarded as its cause. .Something of the 
first importance remains to bo added and 
that is tho idea of necewiry connection. 
To tho question, for what reason do we 
pronounce it necessary that everything 
whoso existence lias a beginning should 
also have a cause. If. denies that the 
ne<ossity exists and that otery demon- 
stration which may be produced for the 
necifHitv of a cause is fallacious and 
sophistical. To tho question, why do we 
conclude that such particular causes must 
necessarily have such particular offeots 
and what Is the nature of that inference 
wo draw from the one question to the 
other, H. answers by suggesting that. If 
the belief in tho necessity of a cause ts not 
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referable bo any intuitive truth. It must 
proceed from observation and experience. 
And here, he says, we insensibly light 
upon a now relation between cause and 
effect, that in, their constant conjunction 
or, in other words, contiguity und succes- 
sion are not sufficient to make us pro- 
nounce any two objects to be cause and 
effect, unless wo perceive that these two 
relations are preserved in scv. instances, 
an Inquiry which will cnabio us to dis- 
cover the essential nature of the idea of 
necessary connection. H. arrives at the 
conclusion that the peculiar strength of 
our belief In cusual inference is duo to the 
fact that, by constant conjunction, the 
rotation of cause and effect has acquired 
the forco of custom, or habit. What wo 
call power, or forco, or casual efficiency, 
says II., exists not at all in objects, but 
only in the mind. ‘Necessity is something 
that oxibts in the mind, not In objects ; 
nor is it po^iblc lor u»> ever to form the 
most distant idea of jt, considered as a 
quality m boaio*/ Tln*> is his chief con- 
tribution to philosophy ; he admits that 
it is a violent paradox but considered that 
ho had advanced solid proof and reasoning 
to justify it. From this hypothesis, ho 
goes oil to consider the origin of a belief 
m the external world or to answer the 
question, ‘How out of a flux of umeluteil 
feelings, never repeated, «* » we evolve an 
independent world of idei.tKul tilings, 
and identical solves ?* And suggests that 
wo have only succeeded in reasoning our- 
selves ‘ Into a frame of mind where the 
solid fubrlc of the world dissolves like a 
dream before our ejei, or passes into a 
kaloidoscopie unreality of change*, llut, 
he asks, is then scepticism the final word 
of philosophy t Apparently the result 
of ll/s inquiry is not intended to destro\ 
belief (assuming taut were poswibh ), but 
to dispose of the fulso assumption of Un- 
certain and demount ruble character. Ol 
course the forthright nature of II. ’s con- 
clusions was itself tlio promise of a new 
epoch, and the first attack on his scep- 
ticism came from the bo-callcd Scottish 
school of Held, Dngald Btewart, and Sir 1 
Wm. Hamilton, though the merits rtf 
Reid have tended to be obscured in the t 
greater light of Kant. See liven by T. li. 
Huxley. 1879 ; W. Knight, 1886 ; T. II. I 
Grose and T. 11. Green, 1898 ; O. .1.1 
Franken, 1907 ; It. Metz, 1929 ; J. Y 
Greig, 1931 ; also J. WcCosli, Scottish ' 
Philosophy, 1873 ; R. Alboo, Hume's Eth 1 
i cal System, 1897 ; O. II. Sabine, Hume' s 
CofUrumtum to the Historical Method, 
1906 ; C. 1>. Itioud, Hume’s Theory of 
the Credibility of Muncies, 1916 ; C. \V 
llendel, Studies in the I'hiUwnphy of Hume 
1925 ; A. E. Taylor, Hume and the 
Miraculous, 1927 ; A. Leroy, La Cntuiue 
el la religion chec David Hume, 1930 ; j 
Laird, Hume's Philosophy of Human 
Nature , 1933 ; J. F. Docring, flume and 
the Theory of Trngalu. »!W ; N. K. Wraith 
The Philosophy of David lfume, 1941. See 
also. Ethics. 

Hume, Grizel, see Baimje, Lady 
O llISOTL. 

Hume Reservoir and River, see Murray 
or Hums. 


Humerus, In physiology a term denoting 
the bone of the upper arm ; or. In quad- 
rupeds, the upper fore-log. 

Humidity, of the atmosphere, refers to 
tiie amount of moisture that It contains. 
It is high or low according as the air is 
damp or dry. The amount of moisture 
In the air at any given time has a great 
bearing on weathor conditions. The 
urnount varies In different localities, and 
is never constant even in any one place ; 
and temp., pressure, wind, and sunshine 
are all afYocted according ili the II. is high 
or low. The warmth of the body and 
breathing even depend upon H. Thus 
when the air is dry muck more water 
vupour Is expelled with each respiration 
than when the 1J. is high. Cold and heat 
are much more easily resisted in places of 
low H. than in places where the air is 
damp. (For methods of finding tho 
absolute and relative II. see Hygrometers.) 
V\ hen tho air is fully saturated with 
moKtuiv, the relative II. would be 100, 
and this is seldom reached in practice 
except in fogs or mists. Sea air naturally 
has u high H., over 90 per cent, but land 
air, particularly in dry winter weather, 
may lu us low as 50 per cent., or even, over 
deserts, 20 per cent. The relotive U. in 
the Brit. Isles varies from 30 to over 
80 i>cr cent, but as a rule It Is venr high. 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk (177 8-1 837 ), 
Austrian pianist and composer, b. at Press- 
burg Ho was a pupil of Mozart and 
htavrd with him. At the age of ten he 
started on a concert tour through Europe, 
ami u turned to Vienna (1795) to study 
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under Albrechfrsberger and Salieri. In 
1 80 1 ho succeeded Ha> dn as kapellmeister 
to Prmco Ksterhazy ; in 1816 he was ap- 
pointed musical director at Stuttgart, and 
in 1820 he filled the same position at 
Weimar, where be d . lie conducted 
opiras in the chief cities of England, 
Russia, France, and Holland. His chief 
works aro sonatas and dtudes for the 
piano. See W. Meyer, Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel ala Klatner Komponist (Kiel), 
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1022; G. Spore k, L'lntcrpr&alUm des 
senates de Johann Nepomuk Hummel, 
1933. 

Humming-bird Moth, see Hawk Moth. 

Humming-birds arc members of the 
ooraciiforrn family Trochilid®, and aro 
so called because of the vibrating sound 
produced by their wingb ; there aro from 
400 to 500 species, all of which aro oon- 
flued to America and the W. Indies. 
Among them aro some of the smallest of 
living uirds, Mellisuga minima measuring 
only 2| in. in length. They are character- 
ised by a long, aw 1-^hapcd bill, and a long 
cleft tongne m the form ot a double tube, 
which can be protruded to a considerable 
distance and withdrawn again very 
rapidly; the sternum is grentlj developed, 
forming a suitable base for the stroug 
wing-muscles, which assist tlie untiring 
flight ; the plumage is generally exquisite 
in colouring, especially in the males, with 
& brilliant metallic lustu, the efloct of 
which is heightened b> the crest, ear- 
tufts, and ruifs. Tin Trochilid® are 
insectivores, and dart from tlower to 
flower in search of food, pausing ovir the 
plant with the bodv suspend d in a 
vertical position and the wings whiinng 
continuously, which gives a curiously In- 
distinct and misty effect to tin* plumage. 
Patagona gigas, the largest species, reaches 
a length of 81 in., and inhabits the Andes 
from Ecuador to Chili ; it is bronze- 
green, with reddish uudeipaits, and Is 
characterised by the flapping movement 
of its wings, in plaoo of the usual \ ibrutorv 
movement. Trochilus colubns, in addition 
to the groen-and-white colouring, has a 
brilliant red throat, with a forked ta 1 oi 
bluish black ; T. alcxandn of N. America 
has the throat of deep purple. Lnphorms 
is a beautiful genus, extending from Costa 
Rica to Mexico; L. ornatus has fawn- 
coloured tufts with groen terminal spot- 
on each side of the neck. Lnddig*.sia 
mirabihs of Peru Is one of the most goi- j 

J foous species ; the upper plumage is a | 
ustious bronze-green* the und» r-parts are 
white, the throat is emei ild -green, 
rimmed with black, and the head and crest 
are a vivid blue. The ietnalo is gieen, 
with white below. AI. minima, called 
the bee H. because of lls tiny h/c, h found 
in Jamaica and San Domingo, aud the 
male is characterised by its du-kv throat- 
spots. Docima&tn i ensifer, the sword-biff, 
has a straight beak, 5 In. long, which is 
more than the length of bod\ and head 
together. Hhamphomicron , the thoin- 
blUs, have the smallest b*\ik-», th.it of It. 
mxrrorhuarhum, measuring onlv i in. 
The spe(K-> of Phaelflutriu* aro Horuo- 
tinios termed tho hermits, because of tbolr 
more sombre green and blown plumage, 
and also from their habit of frequenting 
dark wood-* and forests ; tho> examine 
the crevices of trees in scorch of spiders, 
which form their habitual diet, and, 
poised in mid-air, tbe hermit will pass bis 
bill over the uqtder-surfaoe of loaves, 
swallowing any insects hidden there. The 
H. will r&Kly live in captivity, and lew 
have been carried across tho Atlantic 
alive. 

Humnbaok, see Him uback. 


Humperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921), 
Ger. musioian, b. at Sfogburg. Ilo studied 
at Puilorborn Gymnasium. Kolu Conser- 
vatory, and tho Royal School of Music, 
Munich, and from 1880 to 1881 assisted 
Wagner in the preparations for the pro- 
duction of Parsifal. He taught music in 
the conservatories of Horceioiia and 
Cologne (1885-88), and acted as musical 
udviNpr to Schott Sc Son-., pubs. (Mainz), 
l&S/'-hfl. In 1881 his popular choral 
work Pits (I fuck von ICdenlnUt was first 
snug, uud the chorul ballade Die II all - 
fahrt nach Kertaar in 1887 ; but it was 
the appearance of his Hansel urul Qretef , 
a imisicul miry play, which made him 
famous. This was followed by Konigs- 
kinder (melodrama, 1890), and Dornro- 
schrn (11102). lie also composed Komgs- 
kinder (opera. 1010), The M track (Olympia 
11)12), nud Moan*Ji Uhapsody (1898). 

Humphreys, Mrs. \V. Desmond, see 
lill V. 

Hunan, prow of Central China, bounded 
on the N. by Hupeh on the 1, bv KiangsJ, 
on tho S. bv Kw ingsl and ICwangtune, 
nnd on the \V. by Kwok how and Szochuen. 
The prow is hilly in character, the only 
plain King around Lake 1 angling. 'I he 
\. ol the prow is higher than the S., and 
among the nits. th«*rc is (buig-han, one of 
the live sacred mt- (Wmo) upon which 
the eeiehralcd tablet o f \u was placed. 
The prin. ms im* the Mangkiarig, with a 
basin of 39. i»i)0 mj. m , the Ts/okmng, 
with a basin of Hm»oo s«j. rn . the ^ ueug- 
kiang, with *7,000 si m., and the Liug- 
kiang. with bO.OOO *»|. m. The prin. 
products an* tea, Jiemp, cotton, rice, 
paper, tobm eo, and Co il, the whole oi the 
S.K pint ol tin* prov being one vast coal- 
field 21,700 sj. in. in evtint. More than 
90 per eont of Chin i s production of anti- 
monv comes Irom H., the nun. output 
being about 25,000 ton- lining tor 
woolfram is famed on. '1 he prin. tn*», 
arc the cap., < Miangshan, Sumgt’an on the 
Siaugkmug. and (’hangetefn on the 
Yuengki.ing 'since tho time of the 
Taipmg rebellion the Hunnncse liave Urn 
noted lor their pnde and obstinacy in 
admitting outside control. A consider- 
able amount of lighting took place in this 
area during tho Civil war, p.ittJculariy 
dining the 1920 campaign. Aic.i 79, ‘100 
»q . m. Pop. 20,1 7 1 ,000. 

Hunchback, or Humpback, deformed 
condition of the spinal column. Slight 
im golaritios of the umtna) curvature of 
the spiue may result fi«*m various causes, 
such as malformation <»t other portions of 
the bodv, or even a well cstuh. habit of 
standing or walking causing irregular 
pressure. The piuhcnco ot a definite 
hump, how over, is generally due to tho 
development of Pott's disease, or tuber- 
culous uli oration of tho apian. This dis- 
ease is characterised by tiior lodgment of 
tnlsTcle germs in the vertebra), and tho 
con (C(|iient disintegration of part of their 
tissue by ulcorution. In i$any eaaes a 
fail or blow’ originates the trouble, the 
structure being weakened and becoming 
more liable to tubei*cular infection. If 
i the disease is not checked, the body of 
sev. vertebra) may crumble away, there 
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Is a oollapse of their stiucturc, and tho 
spine c mves shandy mwaids, forming a 
pronounced hump and causing tilspro 
portion in the hodv genual] v Infoitu- 
natolv, the eail> symptoms aie niton in 
definite Iht child — for the disease is 
rbarictulstk of flu developing period of 
tho hodv Htrin turo — dor s not perhaps f< * I 
actual pam in tie spine but is oasilj 
fatigued and avoids invthing like vigor 
ons notion y\ h it i tins the 10 aie nia v be 
asciibed to imligisti >n oi ihc umutism 
l)ie inoie dc Unite symptoms are an In 
ability to bend tho biuk in stooping a 
continued sliflucs m the nerk if I h 3 
tiouble be sitiiitc i in the upper part of 
the column, and a disposition to turn the 
whole body instead of the trunk only 
when looking > ackwaids for an instant 

The tre ltrnmt when caily <11 ignosiR i- 
poh Iblr involves complete rtst for the 
spinal r 0)1111111 hv pioviding tlio patient 
with a umiige in whie ii he can lie at full 
length on his lm< k The upright postuie 
should never lx « suinrd and the patient 
should sp< rid us mm h tune as possilile m 
tile op< n ill T Ii p< riod of rest must Ik 
pi ilofigcd until then is reason to suppose 
th it the dislnt seated Rtnietuics have 
been built up ugim Suitable splints 
should be piovided (o keep the parts 
quiet Pure air ind good food art meow 
sary adjune Is to mi' c Hue of tn it 
me ut If tlu disease his run its course 
foi home time wilt out detection and the 
deforiuit\ hwactwHD setm there is little 
hope of a perm me nt < ure A certain 
proportion cf cases havo responded 
favour a hi to ofirnlivo nnasurth which 
involve u moving sc mo c»f tic ]ostenoi 
puts of the veitclm lids opention, 
known as /amine rfjmi Is resorted to when 
thero are Indicninns that tho cmvutun 
has cause i sen us collar s jou of Die 
spinal cnrl 

Hundred, one e f the most anit mihdivs 
of n shiic ill 1 gous to the jmga'i <1 
Tacitus, being tc ordmg to Stubbs, the 
union of a iiinnlu if townships for the 
pm pose of judicial ldministr iti >n, pc n< 
and defence II ic au iiiinv divtrsi 
theories to account for the exact oiigin oi 
the tel m but the most gene rally accepted 
is that It wan it Hist an association of t tie 
hundred persons foi purposes of i oliee 
nneljuiticM) 1 la e Inef man of the H was 
the Hundred s <nt t r and each U origin 
alii h ul a com t < allc d tho H moot 1 he 
personal rather then topographical origin 
of the Ji — which latter view Is dispiovi J 
by the ineqiiHitv 111 sire of the chile rent 
Ha — hc emu to be eoniirmed by tht now 
obsolete action against the H in cane of 
any loss by lobberv tiro object of which 
according te> Bine kstemo, was to make the 
11 answer for the robbery uiiIchs it hup 
ceedod in capturing the ft Ion I he term 
H still exists, but is now of no signifle am < 
for any loc tl governmental purposes, 
though under an old Ntntute the II or ant 
correaponding div , la still liable in certain 
circumstances for damago caused h> riot, 
rbo H as an eoe lu* div Is now replace*! 
by the doonorv , and the H rate by the <30 
rate Nee under Uiuuwavb as to repair 
of H. bridges* 


Hundred Years' War, between England 
and trance, 1538-1 i r > 5, was begun by 
F dward HI of England attempting to 
enfoico his claims to the lir throne and 
t nded bv the Iohs to England of all her 
Fr conquests except ( altn« In 1128 
t harlm IV of 1 lance d leaving no male 
issue, end F dward then claimed tho 
throne in right of his mother 1st be 11a, 
sWtcr of (h u lew Bnt by the Salic law 
women v ere excluded from tin fr throne, 

I dward s retort was that his mother 
coui 1 ti insrnit the right to him, an argu 
mint w 1 m h would m muv event, have 
gn on a bettc r claim to Charles of Navarre. 
TI Fr jetrs letustd to acknowledge 
I'd v lid m J received Philip of Valois as 
their king and 1 dw trd then submitted 
and did homage to Philip for Guleniie, 
which belonged to tic lug Crown But 
when 1 hibp osfoused the cause of David 

I I of <*1 otlaud agam-*t i dward, the latter 

renewed Ids claim to the Fr crown 
assume d tho title of king of France, made 
alliances and pie pared t »r wai , hostilities 
eoiirmncing as tlLrougiiout hist, from 
Me Hide <f Inlanders Die chief events 
in the pc nod from Hi 1 # to 1 5 >j were the 
defeat of tho Fr fleet oil Main (1340) 
tie campaign in Brittany (1542) the 
b title of Cite} (i 110) and, in tb< namr 
'Mir the beginning of tbe siege of Calais 
Mtamvhile David had invaded l ngland 
a> the illv of Frame, but was heavily 
de footed bv Queen Philippa’s army it 
\i\ilh 8 C tosH (Oetol»er 1 1 1340) In 

1 i l famine < ompe He d ( ai us to surrender 
t » I dw ud and a truio was made with 
Fiance winch wis furticr prolonged by 
tin Bluk Death In 13 >t the war was 
n newer! as lierrelv as tic fort Philip had 
/ ini given place to ins son lohn, who 
fou 1 Ids kingdom torn with factions 
f minted bj (hiilecs of Nivnin a state 
cf MiiDiTh which weakened the country A 
I \v i of resisting invasion F dward 
iilvmiccd from ( alais while the Black 
I it i < luvaged the s of Fume 1 he 
i \t events were the liattle o f I oiturs 

it 1‘) 11 b) the c ai tun the le of King 
hi n ami tho lattci h signed promise to 
r t irn all the pc hhoshioiis in France which 
i i Ictn hold b> liemv II , without 
<\iutmg homage Die Fr nobility re 
t * to ratifv these t inis and Edward 
noon inv aded I rjinc t with the* result that 
fn h lugotiutions vvtu afoot and tho 
tic it} of Brtlignv r the Great Peace, 
w signed m win h Fdwiud renounced 
all < 1 um to tin lr c iwn and to tlio 
I r vs of Norm ui cl Maine, Anjou aud 
] utalne, but re< noi in return without 
c l ligation of hon ug tho provs of Poitou, 
( mime, and the ti of Calais together 
wiih throe million m ul now ns as a ransom 
in King lohn (Muv s, 1360) War was 
um wed, however in 1567, owing to tho 
black i rime's attempt to tax the Gas- 
c < ns 1 ho latter ui posUd to John's auo 
< <wor, ( harlos of I i mce, who summoned 
the l'rluce to l axis and as this summons 
was contrary tei the Treaty, the Priuoo 
started thither at tbe head ora large army. 
But failing health * impelled him to relin- 
quish his command, and thereafter France 
gradually won back ail the p oss e ssions , 
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only Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais re- 
maining to the Eng. crown (1370). The 
war dragged on, however, through the 
reign of Richard IT., who got Into Uilll- 
culties over his poll tax to meet its ex- 
penses. Richard was unlit both os general 
and administrator, and when hostilities 
were renewed in earnest it was at the 
initiation of the Fr. king, who demanded 
from Henry IV. of England the dowry 
and jewels of the widowed Isabella, which 
Henry retained as part of John's ransom. 
There was no open declaration of war, 
but a kind of piratical warfare was carried 
on at sea, and eventually, through the 
dissensions between the houses of Orleans 
and Burgundy and the imbecility of the 
Fr. King Charles, England won back the 
sovereignty of Aquitaine, Poitou and 
Angouleme (1412). The distracted state 
ofFrance at this time gave every en- 
couragement to the ambitious Henry V., 
who demanded the restoration of all the 
possessions held in France bv King John, 
the hand of Charles’s daughter In mar- 
riage, and & dowry of two million crowns. 
The answer being evasive, Henry invaded 
France and won the battle of Agincourt 
(Oet. 25, 1415), returned to England and 
renewed the invasion in 1417, with a larger 
army than before. The Burgundians 
having thrown in their lot with him, owing 
to the murder of the duke of Burgundy 
by the rival faction, the Fr. Gov. had no 
option but to acquiesce in all Henry's 
demands, and the treaty of Troyes was 
signed In 1420, recognising Henry as re- 
gent, with the right to succeed to the Fr. 
throne on the death of Charles. The 
premature death of Henry V., however, 
followed by the accession of the infant 
Henry VI., upset ail these schemes, and 
though the Infant Henry was duly pro- 
claimed king of France, the late dauphin 
assumed the title of Charles VII., Charles 
VI. having died soon after the late Engp 
king asserted his claims. At Cr6vant, in 
1423, and Vernetiil, in 1424, the dauphin 
mot with crushing defeats aud was forced 
to retire across the Loire, in 1428 the 
regent, Bedford, planned to cross the riv. 
and marched into those pro vs. in the 8. 
which adhered to the cause of Charles. 
The next great event was the battle of 
Herrings, Fought while Bedford was be- 
sieging Orleans as the key to the 8. (1423). 
Tho defeat sustained by the Fr. so dis- 
couraged them that Charles was on the 
point of giving up the contort altogether 
and leaving the country when the whole 
face of thing* was changed by the advent 
of Joan of Arc. After tho coronation of 
Charles VII. and tho burning of the Maid 
of Orleans tho Eng. cause in France 
rapidly waned. The duke of Bedford 

Q uarrelled with the powerful duke of 
lurgundy and then tried to reconcile his 
affairs with the Fr. Court, and in i 1J5 he 
signed a treaty of friendship witli Charles 
at Arras. Uodford d. In the flame year, 
and before the new regent had reached 
France, Pans fell Into the hands of the 
Fr. king and in 1144 the Eng. were glad 
to make a truce for two years. Ou its 
expiration Fr. troops overwhelmed Nor- 
mandy through Maine and Anjou, and 


then, turning S., captured Gufenne, and 
by 1451 Calais alnno remained to the Eng. 
and the longdrawn war was at an end. See 
F. Funok-Brentano, The Middle Agee, 
1322 ; E. O. Lodge, Gascony under English 
Hide, 1152-im , 1920 ; IT. S. Lucus, The 
Duo Countries and the Hundred years' 
ll'wr, 1923 ; H. Belloc, Six British Battles , 

1331 (for Cr^ey and Poitiers); F. M, 
Pov\ieko, Medieml England , 10GG-1486 , 

1332 ; Cambridge Medieval History, vols. 
7 and 8, 1932— 3 li ; and II. Pironne, His- 
toire de U Europe, 1930. 

Huneker, James Gibbons (1860-1921), 
Amor, musical critic, b. at Philadelphia. 
For long ho was musical critic of tho New 
Fork Sun, Among his works are Icono- 
clasts : a Book of Dramatists (1905), 
Visionaries : Fantasies ami Fiction 

(190.)), Egoists : a Book of Supermen 
(1909), Franz Liszt : a Study (1911), The 
Pathos of Distai we (1913), Old Fogey , His 
Musical Opinions and Grotesques (1913), 
New i'osmopolis (1915), Baudelaire (1919), 
Steeplejack (his memoirs. 192J). See 
Josephine llunoker (od.) John Gibbons 
Hunter , Intimate Letters , 1937. 

Hungary (Magyarorsz&g), republic of 
Central Europe (pop. 9,316,600) lying 
between tho Alps and tho Carpathians and 
including parts of the basin of the middle 
Danube, its area is 3~>,903 sq. m. and it 
is an entirely landlocked country- The 
cap. is Budapest. It is one of the suc- 
cession states of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy. The anot. kingdom of 
U. always took high rank among the states 
of Europe in respect of ter. and pop. 
Although its armed forces, with tho ex- 
ception of the Uonveds, were formerly 
united with Austria, yet U. remained an 
Independent state, tho head of which was 
II is Majesty Francis Joseph, the apostolic 
king. By unanimous voto of the National 
Assembly II. was reconstituted a kingdom 
in 1920 after having been declared a 
republic ou Nov. 17, 1918. Following 
tiio surrender at tho end of the Second 
World War of the Axis powers 11. was 
occupied by tho Allied Control Commission. 
8elf-gov. was, nominally, re-estab. in 
191 •, und after a general election a re- 
public was again declared (Feb. 1, 1946) 
with a constitutional President and a 
cabinet. Though coustitutionally a king- 
dom between 1920 and 1946, tho throne 
remainod vacant throughout this period, 
the question ot the return of tho Uaps- 
buigs having been left unsettled. 

II. lies almost In tho centre of Europe, 
aud before the First World War had a 
well -defined frontier formed ou the N., 
N.E., and E. by the Carpathian, and on 
the 8. by tho rivs. Danube and Save. 
The whole country was in the form of an 
elbp-e, from which a neck of land extends 
to t la* Adrlat ic. The Carpatljans scarcely 
rise to the level of permanent snow, as the 
highest peak In the N. Is tho Francis 
Joseph (8736 ft.), and in Vho 8. Negoi 
(6813 ft.). 8ov. peaks range between 
5000 and 7000 ft. Those Of the High 
T&tra, being precipitous and without foot- 
hills on tho 8. side, there reveal their full 
altitude. At the 8. extremity of tho 
range the banks of the Danube offer a 
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aeries of beautiful picture* The lower 
readies from B&/i2ls to Orsova are un 
n vailed in then majestic wildness It 
was to H tlmt J urope t ntruatod the woik 
of overcoming the dangers to na* upturn 
in this wlretc h of whirling water On the 
W three bran lies of the Alps enter 
Hungarian ter One mai VisegKd hues 
the spins of the ( irpnthians, which extend 
right down to tho Danube r Ihis part of 
the nr , Hanked bv toiest clad mts aKo 
offers a niugmfu out panor una A fU r 
the L Irht World War H became consider 
ably smaller flu bound tins between 
H and Austin ( zechoslov akia, \ 11 go 
nlavia and KmuinuiKu fixed in genual 
terms by tho peine tre itv of Imnon, 
June 1 J20 As a result of this treaty, 11 


1 is / 1 Drave, aud Save Less important 
m the koids, Maros, Gran b/amos, 
1 r me , md tho Vrig but many of those 
tubs have boon divided bv the bound 
anos (It terrnined bv tho tieaty of Tnanon 
Iho run cimls aro thr Hi intis Josoph, 
bitwun the Dinuhe and the lis/a, and 
tlu lhga bet wren the mv of that name 
aud the Temos J ho latter canal, out 
bv tho Homs , was enlarged in 1777 The 
fie nt iris of 11 include the Lesser Hun 
Mu inn Plain (liis ilfod) lying N W of 
t he li ikomy forost and tho greater part 
of tlu Grt it Hungarian Plain (Nagy 
Mf >1) st i etching] ol the Danube. 'Inc 
biuf < ( f tho brio it PI nn undulates from 
200 t) 400 ft ubo i sealer el Its S 
I art c un prising the li ju k t and the Danat 
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lost much of her int country with prac 
tieallv all hti fort el land* through tlu 
traiwhi of Iransvlvnni i to ivuinmii of 
Croats i and 'sluvouii to Yugoslavia ind 
of Kutluma to Czechoslovakia Iho 
former ai a wds approx 121,400 si m 
Hu pop was reduced from 11,214,000 to 
7,482 00) In 1)18 tho pop was at out 
8,700 000 As the rtsult of a plcbisuto 
eiuco 1920, 11 obt unid sopron (Oruubc rg) 
from Austria In 19tH, following the 
forced eesslou of sudetio Austria to 
Gerauinv, most of Uuthonia (1200 si in , 

8 op 900 00)) w is ceded to H bv 
reehoslov akia Iho aua of 11 then 
became about 40 100 sej m and the pop 
about 9,600 000 (Set i Uo utuJir //is 
tory , belou ) 

In the gent l v undulating part of the 
country which extends along the r b of 
the Danube ore found H s largest lakes, 
tbo Balaton and the tcibo, onlv half of 
which now belongs to 11. The former is 
47 pi long, with an area of 266 sq ni , and 
contains abundance of fish, the largest 
and most remarkable of which is that 
known as the fogas In addition to tho 
Danube* the prm. rive of H ore tho 
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no 1 ikir belong* to H Varlv all the 
an i is under successful cultivation 
t crude Ids now tako the i lact ol pasture 
Inn i and on once sUrilc sandy wi^tes 
tt it tre now itounshi i ft vim cards 1 he 
t )i i im li is been 1 irg 1> duo to tin intro 
die inn of tho fiKt acacia (Habinui 
l i acacia), which was the tm>t tree to 
ht me acclimatised uni b> its protec 
h c uni its lnflmii c >n tlu climatic con 
du ms has made p 1 1c tho growth of 
tl r trtes Altlio i„l f he v hole of H 
b Ik tween 4 1 ° an i 4) , yet there are 
tn t divergences m iitterent parts be 
tw n tho rmuiniuu mean, and maxi 
m i i temps I ht mean arm temp 
» 111*1 s between lx° m the N to o2° k jun 
tl ^ The Oarpitl m mto in tho N 
in I V f , howe v < i >trgtlv protect tho 
Itwlmds from nert icily winds The 
lai ifall also shows i icat divergencies, 
md decreases in atm unt eastwards on 
tlu \\ slopes of the Bakouy forost the 
ann average is Utween 30-3s in., 
w he reaa In the region of the middle flea 
It is 13 in or even le^s m drv years. 

lhe chief agrle product of H is wheat, 
from which la made the famous Hungarian 
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floor. Other important products are Kolozsvar (101,000), Kecskemet (85,000), 
maize, barley, oats, rye, and other cereals, Nagyvarad (84,000), Miskolc (75,000), 
as well as tobacco. Vineyards occupy VI pest (74,000), PoHtHzcutcrzsbet (73,000), 
about 000,000 ac. Melons and other Pecs (72,000), Ktspest (01,000) and soy. 
choice fruits art' raised In great abund- other tns. with a pop. over 50.000. Hut 
ance. Between threo quarters of a million 11. last many nourishing tns. through the 
to one million fruit-bearing trees have treaty of Trianon, os well as a number of 
been planted on the sides of the high- beauty spots. In Szeben, Brasso, and 
roads. Much red pepper, known as other cos. noar the S.E. frontier thero 
paprika, is grown in some cos. tire many largo vils. occupied by the 

Nature bas been very bountiful to H. Saxons whose forefathers settled there in 
in respect of ruinorals. From the Bronze the twelfth century and received ex ten - 
Age onwards these have been dug and Hive grants of land, which, having been 
smelted. In later periods the Roms, did retained as common property, has greatly 
much mining in the country, and derived contributed to the very remarkable pros- 
from it their chief supply of gold. Gold perity of those communities. Saxons, 
and silver mines are worked by the State, like all the other subnationalitles in H.. 


Coal is very abundant, but much of it is 
of rather inferior quality. The bettor 
quality coal is mined in the Mecsek Mt. 
in the dist. of P6cs. Nearly 14 million 
tons of coal and lignite wero produced In 
1941. A plentiful supply of iron-ore 
keeps sev. large smelting works fully 
occupied. Copper, lead, antimony, and 
zinc are also found. Bauxite deposits 
yield half a million tons in a year. H. 
possesses the only opal mine in Europe. 
Enormous quantities of rock-salt exist in 
E. H. Having been worked for many 
centuries, some of the salt mines include 
subterranean excavations of great extent. 
The salt Industry is a monopoly of the 
State. Asphalt and petroleum are also 
found. The discovery of the oilfield of 
Lispo in 1937 increased the output of oi 1 
from 300 tons (Jan.- June 1937) to 
750,000 tons in 1943. But the most 
remarkable treasure Is natural gas, which 
during recent years has been found by 
deep borings In many parts of the 
ooimtry. These Hungarian gas wells are 
equal in extent and value to those of 
Pittsburg and other places In America. 
Mineral waters of various kinds, both hot 
and cold, spring fortl^ plentifully in many 

r ts, and are found to bo very efficacious 
the treatment of disease. At ltdnk- 
hirlAny, near Kassa, a geyser may fre- 
quently be seen uplifting a great column 
of water. Before the .Second World War 
the most famous baths were those of 
Budapest, Trenscdnteplitz, Vizakna, the 
Baths of Hercules, and Pnstytn. At the 
last-named place radio-acti ro mud mav 
he successfully used in the treatment of 
rheumatism and allied disorders. 

Education Is compulsory from 0-15. 
There an* some 8000 elementary schools 
with a million pupils. There are also 
middle and continuation schools, and six 
state universities with over 8000 students 
(1940). Keliglous toleration is stated to 
be one of the fundamental principles of 
the Hungarian State. Some two-thirds 
of the Magyars are Uom. Catholics, while 
the remainder are mostly Calvinist. 

The div. of the pop. according to lan- 
guage la approx. : Hungarian (Magyar) 
81*4 per cent, Ruthenian 10*1 per cent, 
Germans (prior to their expulsion in 1945) 
fl per cent, with small proportions of 
Slovaks, Croats, Rumanians, Serbs and 
Othera. The pop. of -Budapest in 1938 
was 1,059,000. Other large cities are 
Szeged (140,000), Debreczen (127,000), 


have retained their own lauguago, re- 
ligion, and customs. The pasture* of H. 
support a vast number of useful animals. 
The census of such in 1938 showed that 
there were 8 1 3,000 horses, 1 ,882,000 cattle, 
1,029,000 sheep and 3,110,000 pigs. 

HisUyrv. — II. was founded about the 
year 389 by the then savage Magyars and 
Pngri, who wero pressing westwards 
across the Carpathians. St. Stephen 
(997-1038) instituted the monarchy. It 
was he, too, who did all he could to en- 
courage his peoplo to embrace Christ- 
ianity ; for he os tab. an eecles. polity, 
and endowed the infant Church by 
founding many bishoprics and abbeys, 
liis countrymen cherish his name bocauso 
of the refining influence hiH humanity 
exercised over their untamed and warlike 
ancestors, and because of the stimulus 
his practical good sense gave to mining 
and other peaceful Industries. At this 
time tho king only exercised his authority 
directly over certain privileged tns. and 
the royal demesnes ; nobility and Church 
wero largely self-governing, whilst the 
nation at large was, for the most part, at 
the mercy of tho landowners. We may 
here notice the 4 Golden Bull/ whicn 
King Andrew II. conceded In 1222 to his 
barons : by this charter ho recognised 
their right to take up arms against tho 
sovereign should he he guilty of any gruvo 
Infringement of their privileges and 
guaranteed that the Diet should bo sum- 
moned annually. 

The bulk of this brief sketch will bo 
oceifpied with an account of the wars with 
Turkey and of the relationship of 11. with 
the sister kingdom of Austria. The 
Hungarians first waged war against the 
Saxon kings, Henry the Fowler and Otto 
tho Great, who gained a great victory ovor 
them in 951, and from 1211 onwards they 
were buHily engaged in repelling tho per- 
sistent advances of tho Mongols or Tartars. 
It was under Louis the Great (1342-82) 
that they first gained a signal victory over 
the Turks by the hanks pf tho Moritza. 
This Louis was kiug also of Poland, and 
the importance Af such a victory will bo 
appreciated when it is remembered that 
H. and Poland wore tho natural bulwarks 
against Mohammedan aggression on W. 
Christendom, in 1390 the Sultan Baja- 
zot defeated Siegmund of 11. at tho battle 
of Nikopol!*, hut tho disgrace was soon 
blotted out by the triumphant victories 
of the soldier- patriot, John Hunyadi. 
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Panic among the latter’s 1 roops, due to the i 
king’s death, accounts for the defeat of 
the Hungarians at Varna (1414), but iu 
1456, a few months before his death, 
Hunyadi succeeded in raising the siege of 
Belgrade and scattering a formidable 
Ottoman host. 

H. reached the summit of her glory 
under Matthias Cor vinus (i 158-00), the 
son of Hunyadi. His successors were 
weak, and the country, therefore, fell an 
easy prey to the Turkish invader*. In 
1526 these latter, under the leadership of 
Sultan Suleyman, who had already cap- 
turod Shabatz and Belgrade, over- 
whelmed the Hungarians at the battle of 
Mohocs and blow their king, Louis 11. 
Buda, the cap., was taken, and the 
splendid library or Matthias wantonly 
destroyed. Until the* Peace of Cnrlowitx 
(1600), which concluded a bitter struggle 
between Austria and the Porte, thcuimtcr 
part of H. remained in Turkish hands, and 
a Turkish pasha presided in Buda. By 
that peace the Ottomans were obliged to 
yield most of their Hungarian conquests, 
but it was not till 1716, when Prince 
Eugene defeated them, that 11. dually 
became independent of their swav. 
Siegmund, who w u., '»ptr of Tl. from 1302 
to 1137, and wun waf unowned emperor 
of the Holy Rom. empire in 1433, is tho 
first link between tho crowns of II. and 
Austria. After Louis's death (1526), to 
which reference has already been made, 
the sovereignty of liis kingdom was con- 
ferred on Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, 
who was elected emperor in 1358. Thence- 
forward it remained with tho Austrian 
archdukes : until 1*587 it was elective, but 
in that year it was made hereditary iu the 
Haps burg family. 

It must not bo thought that If. sub- 
mitted to Austrian rule without a struggle. 
The resentment naturally rising from the 
loss of a national king wa« aggravated by 
tho folly of many of tho emperors. Thus 
Leopold I. (1657-1 705), in his ruthless 
attempt to ro-catholieiso tho kiugdom, 
was responsible for the wholesale massacre 
of Protestants and for their alliauce in 
self-defence with their hereditary foes, the 
Turks; and Joseph 11. (1780-00) com- 
mitted a fatal error in endea vouring to rido 
rough-shod over all their mast timo- 
hallowed institutions. Tho year of revo- 
lution (1848) witnessed an outbreak of 
intense patriotism. Tho Hungarians, 
under the famous Kossuth, Dcnk, ami 
others, made a dospernto attempt to re- 
gain tnolr former independence, A new 
constitution was promulgated, and for a 
time Kossuth was acknowledged as su- 
preme governor. But in the end tho 
Austrians, who had summoned the 
Hussions to their aid, prevailed, and the 
old despotic, regime was resumed . It was 
not until 1867 that tho dual monarchy 
was consolidated and Francis Joseph, 
emperor of Austria, was crowned king of 
H. Foreign aJIairs, the army, and 
finance were controlled by the Delegations 
— a body composed equally of Austrian 
Sad Hungarian deputies. Otherwise the 
two nations were distinct, and had their 
own parliament, executive, and laws. 


For II. during tho First World War, see 
Austria -II ungarv. On Oct. 3, 1918, a 
revolution broke out in H. with tho aim 
of establishing a Republic. Tho revolu- 
tion was successful and on Nov. 16, 1918, 
H . was proclaimed an independent 
Republic. Count Michael Karolyi was 
chosen as President, and the Republic was 
known as tho Hungarian Peoples’ Re- 
public. Tho two Houses of the legislature 
were abolished, and a Provisional National 
Council was set up. But in March 1919 
then- was a second revolution under Bela 
Kun. who was financed by Russia. This 
resulted in a Soviet gov. being set up with 
a dictatorship of tho proletariat. When 
the Republic was proclaimed in 1918 
under the presidency of Count Karolyi, 
there seemed, to the outside world, some 
prospect or H. settling down to a con- 
stitutional form of gov. This was the 
moment l hat might have been seized by 
the Kill onto powers to prevent discontent 
and disruption. Tho moment was missed 
in the all-absorbing concentration on 
poa'o with Germany, with the result that 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
—nil with more or less conflicting interests 
— pump'd by the policy of drilt to carve 
up portions of 11. in defiance of the 
v\ li-oni,in principle of ‘ self-determina- 
tion. ‘ This naturally aroused the fiercest 
piiK-ions in II. and the people as a whole 
were ready to follow any party in the 
country which might oJTcr a plausible 
reimdy. It was always the intention of 
certain members of the Karolyi adinini- 
struuon to ignoro Constitutional methods 
and sooner or later declare openly for 
the Bolshevik regime of Lenin and 
Trotskv. Willi the Hungarian masses 
eluding, in the spring of 1919, under the 
pio-pect of total national ruin, tliH 
Matin or clique, trained in Russian 
methods and llnunced by Russia, deluded 
the 11 nugariaiis into the belief that these 
imported doctrines well' the sole panacea 
tor t lie existing chaos. Rumania invaded 
il. and expelled Bela Kuu, anil, after u 
'-hurt socialist regime, the kingdom was 
restored in 1920 under Adrnira! Horthy 
(/y.r.j as regent. Two attempt* at re- 
st oniig tho ox -king Karl in 1921 proved 
abortive. 

The revision of the treaty of Trianon, 
1>> which in 1920 II. lost three-fifths of 
her burner tor. and two-tliirds of her 
pop., became thenceforth tho head and 
I root of Hungarian pnpoy. This Hun- 
garian irredentism finned at more than the 
mere recovery of gc (graphical areas, for 
together with the lost tors, went also u 
great part of the estates on which the 
power of tho ruling aristocracy wo* 
founded. Without such a recovery H. 
could never aspire to a dmniuent position 
in the Danubian Basin nor assume the 
position of bulwark ot tho W. against the 
K. an aspiration particularly of the Mag- 
yars who regard the peoples E. and S. of 
Vienna os their cultural and racial in- 
feriors. Mussolini openly sympathised 
wit h these aspirations because they seemed 
to involve tho disruption of Yugoslavia, 
an aim common to Italy and II. The 
Rome Protocols signed in 1934 betwoen 
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Italy, II., and Austria offered a show of 
re&istauce to the naaoent menace of 
Hitlerite Germany, but even before .the 
Ger. annexation of Austria had brought 
Germany Into contiguity with Italy and 
U.. both thoso countries had decided 
to compromise with their formidable 
neighbour in tho hope that together they 
might, appear strong enough to secure 
sonio advantages. But the theoretically 
‘ mutual * expansionist aims of Nazi 
Germauv, Fascist Italy, and Horthy's H. 
were, in practice, certain to clash, though 
for some time llorthy thought Germany 
would be too preoccupied with exploiting 
her territorial gains to become involved 
in S.E. Europe. When this illusion was 
dispelled H. proclaimed her entry iuto 
the war against Ltussiu us inspired by 
crusading motives suggested by tho anti- 
(Jomintern Fact and divorced from any 
territorial ambitions. It was hoped in 
[£. that their contribution to tho invasion 
of Russia would bo restricted to air recon- 
naissance and garrison duty ; but the 
Voronezh disaster (see under Eamtkkn 
Front in Second Would W aii) of Nov. 
1942 altered the aspect of the war in the 
E. Soon two-thirds of the Hungarian 
Army — an army built up with the con- 
nivance of Hitler in defluaoe of tho 
Trianon Treaty — was destroyed on the 
battlefields of the E. ; 4 mutual ’ aid, with 
Germany, indeed meant that Germany 
always got the best of tho bargain. It is 
true that for. her complicity in the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia H. se- 
cured a common frontier with Poland ; 
vet, having seen Poland destroyed in LU.'IO, 
H. in 1940 assisted t^ic Ger. conquest of 
Rumania by accepting >V Trausylvania. 
H. thus offered to the world an abject 
spoctacle of perfidj and fear. The 
country which had -tabbed Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, ^nd Rumania in the 
back was now to stab Yugoslavia. There 
were, at this time, some ten thousand men 
m U. who affected aristocratic descent. 
They ruled or tried to rule the remaining 
thirteen millions. A majority of them 
regarded Hitler and Ids methods with 
acute distaste. Many of them went to 
gaol for the frankness of their opinions. 
Tho minority, who favoured Hitler, 
eccentrics like Festetios who formed the 
first pseudo-Nazi Party in II., never 
carried much weight. Their collapse came 
easily, not because the peasants and 
workers of II. were * pro-Ger. or pro-Nazi * 
(they were so only In tho areas Inhabited 
by Gers. to tho W. of the Danube), but 
simply because tho aristocrat , reinstated 
under Llorthy, had smothered every 
attempt to imbue tho Hungarian masses 
with tbo spirit of liberal polities or educate 
them In democratic institutions. Having 
secured N. Transylvania, H. paid for her 
bargain by Adding herself burdened with 
a new frontier rebuilt, politically and 
economically, in such a manner as to be 
little else than a Ger. lover for putting 
pressure alternately on the two victims, 
H, and Rumania. 

The pact of 4 eternal friendship ’ with 
Yugoslavia signed Doc. 12, 1940, seemed 
superficially to denote a change of policy, 


if not of heart; but on April 11 (1941) 
Hungarian troops, on Horthy's orders, 
invaded Yugoslavia and occupied Volvo- 
dine. So flagrant an net of aggression, 
ocouring so soon after the ra till cation of 
the Treaty, explains the frenzied Hun- 
garian efforts to * explain ' it. especially 
as Count Teleki, the Primo Minister, had 
committed suicide eight days prior to the 
invasion. For Count Teleki was tho 
4 strong ' man of II. For over two years 
following the fail of his predecessor, 
Imredy, early in 19:19, ho had danced 
along the tightrope of non-intervention 
and non-belligerency, the abyss of a Ger. 
alliance always yawning beneath him. 
Until tho fall of Franco ho wiu successful 
and H. was committed to nothing more 
than tacit non-military support of Ger- 
mun> . After the fall of France this 
altitude had to change; and gradually, 
as indicated above, 11. came more and 
more wit! tin tho Gor. orbit, lienee, 
following tho suicide of Teleki and the 
invasion of Yugoslavia, the discredited 
Hungarian gov. built up the legend of tho 
strong man, Teleki, who had resisted 
Germany’s demands ; though the only 
possible resistance. In any valid sense, 
would have boon for H. to stand athwart 
the path of tho Ger. Wehnuaeht in tho 
manner of tho Yugoslavs. Teleki, by 
taking ids own life, merely left the way 
open to the Wchrmacht and to his suc- 
cessor to continue a policy which he him- 
self lmd sponsored but whose logical oon- 
Kequemcs ho was too cowardly to face. 
Thus H. had become cninmitlod to war 
on Germany’s side against tho Allies and, 
after the Brit, failure in Greece, this 
seemed to bo the right side. But with 
the success of tho Wed Army, IT. began to 
reconsider her position, especially as tho 
tide of the Russian counter-offensive was 
sweeping towards the Carpathian basin, 
and thereby threatening that portion of 
Tran -> Ivuuift which Hitler had given to 
Teleki in exchange for tho use of the 
Hungarian army against the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, the Rumanian army 
was being decimated at Odessa, and the 
more deeply tho Rumanians became in- 
volved, the more feeble, by contrast was 
H.’s hfmre in building Hitler's Now Order 
( 7 .r.) m which, os Hitler reiterated, eaoh 
country’s status would depend on the 
exteut ot its individual positive contribu- 
tion. Rut the most pressing need, aa 
H.’s rul-rs saw it, was to preserve the 
foundations of tho regime and tho power 
on which it. rested. lichee in July 1943 
was i-su<*d a decree authorising the 
minister of tho Interior to form armed 
auxiliary police formations. As K allay, 
Telcki'u hiiceesflor, said* 4 lu If., as In 
German>, there must not bo another 
19 1 8.' Rut the factor now disturbing the 
balance w.u fear of the effect of military 
events on public morale, and this explained 
tho obvious signs of panic in Hudupest-’- 
the talk of declaring Budapest au open 
city almost before tne Allies were within 
striking distance, and the gov.'e use of the 
newspaper of the social democratic trade 
union. The llorthy regime could speak 
with sev. different voices and assume 
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various masks ; but behind them all was 
the face of the stubborn, greedy, re- 
actionary landlords who were the real 
rulers of H. 

In Jan. 1944 the increasing rapidity of 
the Russian advance in the direction of 
the Carpathians threw Hungarian gov. 
into great perturbation, and mi ulsters 
were now tolling the people that they must 
prepare to defend their frontiers against 
any enemy, from whatsoever Quarter he 
might eouie. The Gers. took drastic 
measures to ensure that 11. should not 
desert the A$is (q.v.). Horthy was 
ordered by Hitler to a conference at 
Oboraalzburg (March 16) where he waw 
forced to agree to tlio entry of Ger. troops 
into If. and to the dismissal of the K allay 
gov. When Horthy returned to Budapest 
on March ID he found that Ger. troops 
had already entered the city. The low 
Hungarian gov. under Sztojay now dis- 
solved all the liberal or democratic parties 
as w'ell as associations and clubs not of a 
clearly fascist character ; but the chief 
‘efforts of the gov. were devoted to the 
persecution of the Jews who, in spite of 
all decrees against them, wore still playing 
a considerable part in the economic life 
of the country. Rut soon the persecutors 
of the Jews had U Umk about the safety 
of their own Bkins. The Russians w r ere 
already iu E. II. and making great pro- 
gress. The defection of Rumania from 
the Axis (Aug. 19 14 ) led to a strong move- 
ment in 11. for coming to terms with the 
Allies, but the announcement that Russia 
had promised Transylvaniu to Rumania 
was a su Ulclcnt inducement to the Uun- 

S rians to continue the war. A few davs 
»r Russian and Rumanian troops 
crossed the Rumanian frontier into II. 
Between Oct. 8-10 they had crossed the 
Tlsa, taken Szeged and advanced to 
within 00 iu. of Budapest ami also taken 
Debreczon, Upon this, Szalnsy, leader 
of the Nyllas or Arrow Cross organisation 
or movement {comprising a score of fac- 
tions of a pro- Nazi or anti-democrntlo 
character produced l>> the short-sighted 
repressive policy of the ailstocratic 
oligarchy), earned out a coup d’6tut 
(Oct. 15) by which ITortbv was forced to 
resign and S/alasy installed himself a* 
acting-Regont. 

Early in Nov. Pest whs under siege by 
a Russian army, while another Russian 
army, advancing up the Hanu be from the 
direction of Yugoslavia, reached Lake 
Balaton on Dec. 5, and soon the Red Arui} 
was closely Inventing the whole of the cap. 
La ter in the month Gen. Miklos was 
appointed premier by a Provisional 
National Assembly to reverse his pre- 
decessor’s policy. This his provisional 
gov. did by declaring its readiness to con- 
clude an armistice with Russia and the 
other countries with which IT. was at war 
and to declare war on Germany. Ger. 
resistance In Budapest, however, sup- 
ported by Ssalasy’s followers, continued 
till Feb. 13, by which time a largo part 
of the city had been reduced to ruins. 
During the ensuing few weeks heavy fight- 
ing took placo between the Russians and 
the Gera* around Lake Balaton, but about 


March 20 the Gers. were forced to give 
way and within two weeks from that Mine 
they had been driven out of II., and with 
them went the Szulasy gov., while that of 
Miklos now became tho effective gov. for 
the whole of II. (For details of the Russian 
invasion of Hungary and the siege of 
Budapest, see under Eastern Front or 
Rthso-Gbrman Campaigns in Second 
Worid War). At Moscow* (Jan. 20, 
1945) the Provisional National Gov. of 
Miklos concluded an armistice with the 
United Nations by which H. undertook 
to wit iidraw her troops within the frontiers 
of II. .i-s they existed at the end of 1937 : 
to pay reparations to Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia to an amount 
equivalent to 300,009,000 Araer. dollars; 
while the Vienna Arbitration Awards of 
1038 and 1910 assigning N. Transylvania 
to H. were declared null end void. Re- 
cruiting was begun in Feb. for the eight 
divs. promised by H. for tho war againBt 
Germany. In March the gov. brought 
into operation a Land Reform Bill based 
on the recommendations of the National 
Peasant Party, involving confiscation of 
all large estatos. On Aug. 27 a Russo- 
Hungarian ’Trade Agreement was signed 
providing for a reciprocal exchange of 
Hungarian goods and for extensive Soviet 
participation in tho control of Hungarian 
industry, production, communications, 
and banking. The privileges thereby 
conferred on Russia provoked a protest 
from Great Britain and America, and the 
ratification of the agreement was deferred 
l>\ the Hungarian Assembly. In the new 
gov. the Smallholders, Communist, and 
Socialist-Communist ‘Parties were all 
represented, but in tho ensuing election 
held under the Allied Control Commission 
headed by Marshal Voroshilov, Soviet 
commandcr-in-chicf, tho Smallholders 
obtained 246 seats against 71 Socialist, 
67 Communist, and 22 National Peasant; 
and Zoltan Tildey. leader of the Small- 
holders, became Prime Minister. Tildey’e 
con lit ion gov. on Dee. 11 dissolved the 
Russo- Hungarian Trading Com] any for- 
med alter the conclusion of tie* Trading 
Agreement mentioned above. Later it 
isMitd a decree expelling from H. all Ger. 
speaking residents, numbering 500,000, 
in addition to the Gers., numbering about 
250,000, previously ordered to leave. 

II. lost more than two-thirds of her 
national wealth in the war. She had no 
cap. to replace the losses suffered in 
animal stock ami agric. machinery. At 
the sumo time hhe had to provide for 
the feediug of a large Soviet army of 
occupation. Her communication system 
wjt- destroyed or dislocated during the 
li< ice battles. Her reparation liabilities 
compelled her to pa> £75,000,00(1, of 
w Jin h two- thirds were duo to Russia and 
the remaining one-tlurd in equal shares to 
Cm hoslovakia and Jugoslavia. In ful- 
filment of the commercial agreement of 
Aug. 1945 with the Soviet Union joint 
So\ let- Hungarian companies were founded 
for the exploitation of Hungarian bauxite 
deposits and oilfields. The two greatest 
sources of H.*s natioual wealth were thus 
put under direct Soviet control and 
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management. Similar companies were 
founded in respect of Hungarian air com- 
munications and riv. navigation. Follow- 
ing the Potsdam agreement all shares in 
Hungarian undertakings which were in 
Ger. hands were transferred into Soviet 
possession. This factor placed Russia lu 
the position of diiecting the management of 
many Hungarian industrial undertakings. 
H/s only hope wa& that tho W. would 
realise that by not lea's ing her to her fate 
it protected its own spiritual dominion. 
In March 1947 the United States sent a 


elimination of liberal and social-demo- 
cratic elements and an increasing orienta- 
tion of H. towards Soviet Russia both in 
domestic and fniofgn affairs. 

Much reconstruction work has been done 
Bince the end of the war. Fighting, by 
lOi^ bad destroyed the greater part of 
H f s agric. implements, half tho cattle and 
horses, and thnoo quarters of the sheep. 
All are (1949) being replaced. The per- 
manent reconstruction of main buildings, 
offices, houses, roads, tramways, buses ana 
trams has boon in progioss for some time 
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note of protest to the Unssnii chairman 
of the Allied Control Coimnihsion for H. 
against ^o\iet Inteiferewo with tin non- 
Comiuumst (*ov. of H It n< i used Russia 
of umiH lined interference m the Internal 
affairs of Jl by attempting to substitute 
a communist dictatorship for the existing 
freely clef ted gov , and said that the United 
States was impelled at this tune to expr* ss 
its feeling of < onoern at the pollth al crisis 
which has been precipitated in II.’ 

The Puico treaty of Paris with the 
Allies was ratified by the H. National 
Assemblj on July 2, 1947 and bv Presidont 
Tildy on Aug. 8, 1947. Tiie Russian 
occupation troops were then officially 
withdrawn. Another general election 
took place on Aug. 31, 1947 in which the 
communists gained only 2 2 \ per cent 
of the total votes. However, all develop- 
ments since point to a rising forcible 


and ( on tin u cs at icmaikablc speed More* 
ovu, hospitals « quipped m the most 
modern way, schools, o milt , nut series, 
pmplci’s colleges (a revolutionary resi- 
de ntial c\p< rimcnt m education at no cost 
to the 0,000 Rons of poor farmers or 
woikcrs m them) unso hero and there 
throughout tho country. H is a paitly- 
m>< mlihcd State and so far about 700 
ciiUrpriHes have been nationalised, while 
more than 1,000 with fower than 100 em- 
plo'vors carh remain at prosent in private 
hands. 1 ho small-holders number about 
1,790,000, who have been allotted from 
iltc to flftccn acres — the latter figure is 
for farmers who have gained a diploma. 
To intensify agriculture under small 
owners with capital, hundreds of tractors 
stations are springing up, and by about 
1952 some 750 will he completed* each 
stocked with ten home-manufactured 
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tractors, sprayers, threshing-machines and 
other apparatus, together with 25 trained 
workers, By 1 94 9 the State had national- 
ised the Church -sponsored schools and 
dispossessed the clergy of 1,000,000 ao., 
granting the Church only about 27,000 ao. 
oat of H.'s 20,000,000. 

In Feb. 1949 the traditional conception 
of liberty of conscience of the whole W. 
world was ruthlessly violated by the 
barbarous trial before a * people’s court * of 
Cardinal Josef MJnriszonty, archbishop of 
Esztcrgom and Prince Primate of H., on 
charges of disloyalty to the State and 
1 anti-democrat to ' activities, followed by 
conviction and a sentence of life Imprison- 
ment and confiscation of all property. 
Six other persons were also charged with 
similar offences, including Prof. Justin 
Baranyai, Prince Paul Ksterhazy, end 
Dr. Andrus Zakin*, the cardinal's private 
secretary, all of whom were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. The 
specific charges against the cardinal, which 
included uiso alleged violation of foreign 
exchange regulations and smuggling 
refugees, were, in themselves, no more 
than instruments of communist policy 
devised for the purpose of removing tho^o 
whom it regardori ■ Ps enemies, in 
essence the trial was really the manifesta- 
tion of the great conflict between Idealist 
religion, as expressed in Christianity and 
embodied in the Horn. Church, and 
materialism tvs expressed in communism 
and embodied in the Soviet inspired gov. 
of IT. The cardinal, boh of Suahian 
peasants fiom the fervently catholic \\ . 
of H., had always treated the communists 
siniplv a* men who were positive believers 
in a faith without n God. and mom to he 
opposed and privved for than negotiated 
with, and that attitude was reinforced by 
the intractability of lus own character, 
by his right-wing political opinions, and 
by the tradition of the catholic hierarchy 
in H., which throughout hist, has always 
supported the authority of an almost 
feudal state. At the beginning of 1918, 
when the feud between him and the com- 
munists became open battle, the Cardinal 
refused to give the new communist state 
auy declaration of lov alty except on the 
conditions of freedom for all Catholic 
associations— sc v. of which had been 
banned under the anti- Fascist law — and 
resumption of diplomatic relations w*Bh 
the Vatican. In the minds of the whole 
eople of IT. he had become the nn- 
eclared leader of a political opposition 
as well as of a religious faith. The Com- 
munists tried to persuade their own people 
and the world Hint they were not against 
religion, hut against the cardinal, whom 
they oceusod of seeking to restore a 
thoroughly unjust and discredited society. 
In theory religious worship in IT. was free ; 
religious teaching compulsory In the 
nationalised schools, and, officially, ull 
children wore bound to attend church. 
But the new People s Colleges wore teach- 
ing Marx's doctrine about the rfile of 
organised religion In hist. The Calvinist 
Church made Its peace with the gov. and 
negotiated exemption from nationalisation 
of Its lay schools. The cardinal refused 


to negotiate and therefore none of the 
catholic lay schools was exempted, and 
ho always forbade the monks and nuns to 
teach Iti the State schools. Tn short, the 
cardinal’s protest was against those 
dangers to the human spirit which every- 
where in the E. of Europe were unfolding 
under communism with the result that 
persecution began with vilification and 
ended In the tragic farce of his trial. 
Tli ere ncvfer was a chance from the 
moment of his arrest that the cardinal 
mighl be acquitted or set free • for the pur- 
pose of the * people's courts,' whether in 
the Soviet Cnion or In the communist 
count lies around, was not to try their 
prisoners for guilt or innocence but to 
arraign and condemn the enemies of the 
communist state, and proceedings of this 
kind weie an indispensable part of the 
process of breaking down the opposition 
w herever communism had seized power. 
The appointed end of a conviction follow- 
ing on a ‘ confession * was, as usual, 
extorted by third-degree methods, the 
familiar prelude at this trial to the 
Inevitable sentence. Immediately after 
the 1 1 ml the United States gov. consideied 
the possible course of taking the cose to 
the United Nations. The House of 
Representatives unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging the United States gov. 
to protest against 11. treatment of the 
cnrdinal — through the United Nations or 
h\ other* appropriate 'means. Numerous 
Hungarian olfleiuls in the United states, 
in« lading tho Acting-consul general. In 
New \ ork prepared to leave the country. 
Ur. Fvatt, minister of external affairs, 
Au-tialia, in the House of Representa- 
tiv id that the issue was much broader 
than the treatment of the cardinal, and 
appeared to involve the general question 
of rights guaranteed undtr the treaty of 
ponce with II. to which Australia was a 
pnrtv, and which included freedom of 
rcligu n and freedom of speech. He did 
not exclude a possible miscarriage of 
ui-t re not only in relation to thn cardinal 
bill aho to the leaders of the calvinist and 
lutluian churches in H. Tuns the 
matt< r was destined to be brought before 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Mr. Ernest Bcvin, Mrit. foreign 
st on l ary, protested to the Hungarian 
minister in Loudon at the Hungarian 
gov.’s refusal to allow representatives of 
the lint, legation iu Budapest to attend 
the Inal. He also directed the Minister’s 
attention to tho very strong feeling evinced 
bv public opinion in Britain over the whole 
circumstances of the case. 

language. — Few languages offer more 
fast mat Ion to the philologist than liun- 
gniuin. Until the seventeenth oentury 
It seemed a pure anomaly, for it was 
clearlv not oven a dl-tant cousin to the 
neighbouring Ger., Wallacbion.or Russian. 
In 1 7 69 an astronomer, John Sajnovios, 
visited the Laplanders in Norway, ana 
was impressed by the similarity of their 
luiiguage to his own. So vivid was this 
Impression that ho forgot for the moment 
about his astronomy and wrote Instead a 
book (in Lat.) to demonstrate the affinity 
between the two tongues. Since his day 
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many other facts have come to light which 
go to prove that Magyar belongs with 
vognland Ostink to the Ugric branch of 
the Finno-Ugric div. of the Ural-Altaic 
family. There follows a brief enumera- 
tion of the most striking peculiarities of 
Magyar: (t) It is a language of affixes. 
Atydmtrt means * for my father/ m being 
* my ' and ert 4 for.* (2) The active verbs 
have definite and indefinite forms: 
laiom means 4 1 see him, her, or it/ and 
latok merely * I see/ (3) There is no 
gender ; 4 he / 4 she/ and 4 it * are not even 
distinguished. (4) Extra syllables give 
the verb a potential, causative, or fre- 
quentative sense : verJiet means 4 he can 
beat 1 ; veret, 4 he causes to beat ' : 
vereget , * he often beats.’ (5) Nouns have 
possessive suffixes, which vary according 
to number : ioUunk , 4 our pen ' ; tollaink 
4 our pens/ Magyar is, moreover, rich 
in verbal derivatives, has a copious vocab- 
ulary, and is decidedly musical — and 
therefore adapted to poetry — by reason 
of the harmony of its consonants and 
vowels. 

Literature . — The national literature of 
H. is, comparatively speaking, young. 
Indeed, there was little life in it till well 
on in the eighteenth century. The cause 
it this is not far to seek. Ever since the 

B ' 9 from Germany and Italy intro- 
Chriatianity during the eleventh 
century, Lat. has been the official lau- 

n . It was spoken at court and 
i churches : it was taught In the 
higher schools, and so became the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, and finally 
it was introduced into the administration. 


Lat. was not discontinued in the schools 
till 1 790, and was talked In Parliament as 
late as 1 825. The oldest written fragment 
in Magyar belongs to n funeral oration 
dating from the early thirteenth century. 
During the pre-Ueformation and Reform- 
ation periods (1437-1 UUG) men of letters 
were chiefly engaged either in translating 
portions of the Bible or m writing volu- 
minous rhyming chronicles. King Matt- 
hias Ilunyadi was a true Medici to Ills 
countrymen in that he made his court a 
centre of intellectual and artistic life, 
gathered together a great library, and 
invited to bis kingdom men of loarning 
from all parts. In 1 1 73 the first book was 
printed in H., namely, liudax Krdnika , a 
hist, of H. up to his day. During the seven- 
teenth century many writers distin- 
guished themselves in the fields of theology 
and philology, but none attained to such 
high honour os the poets Nicholas Zrinyi 
(1020-61) and Stephen Gyongyossi (1629- 
1703). The former wrote a national epic, 
the Zrinyiasz , after the manner of Tasso, 
in which he sang of the powers of bis 
ancestors. There is life in his character 
drawing, and his languago is Mncerelv 
emotional, if unpolished. Ilie Venus of 
Murdny of OyongyAswi, though spoilt 
somewhat by an excess of mythology and 
metaphor. Is redolent with an Ovidian 
grace of melody and descriptive charm. 
In the eighteenth century, not unjustly 
called the 4 age of decadence/ the only 
outstanding name is that of Francis 
Faludi (d. 1779), the Jesuit, who developed 


a singularly pure and refined style both 
in his trails, and in his original songs and 
idylls. From 1772 to 1830 thoro was a 
revival in literature and also a con- 
scientious effort to reform tho language. 
George Bessenyei (1747-1811) and Bene- 
dict Vlrag (d. 1830) are both representa- 
tive of the classical school, who took Lat. 
poets or their model. Tho former 
dreamed of being tho Voltaire of II., whilst 
Vlrag wrote epistles and odes which fully 
account for his proud title of 4 tho Magyar 
Horace.* Francis Kozinczy (1759-1831), 
who wto to readable didactic verse ana 
good biography in prose, was the leader of 
the movement for language reform. 
Alexander Kisfaludy (1772-1844), the 
author of the famous lyrics, flimfy'a Love, 
was brother to the rnoro celebrated Charles 
lvisfaludy (1788-1830), who may truly be 
said to have regenerated, if not created, 
national drama. Two other notable poets 
of this period are Francis Kolcsey (1790- 
1838), the idealist, who composed tho 
Hymnuaz , now a national anthem, and 
Joseph Kfttona (1791-1830), who wrote 
the fine historical tragedy 4 B&nk B 6 n * 
(1820), and is considered to be one of the 
greatest of Hungarian dramatic poets. 
One of the foremost of H/s poets is 
Michael Vorosmarty (1800-1863). Had 
he left only his trans. of Shakespeare 
behind hiiu, his name would have lived; 
but as it is there are many lino lyrics and 
epics, such ns tho woefully tragic Two 
Castles, which prove Vorosmarty to bo a 
great original poet besides an excellent 
translator. In the splendour of his 
lyrics, however, ho was surpassed by 
Alexander Pctofl (1823-1849), whose 
frchhne*vs, rapture, sincerity, and passion- 
ate love of Nature have randy boon 
equalled in the poetry of any nation. And 
side by side with Pctofl will over stand 
John Arany (1817-1882). In his Immortal 
epics, Toldi and The Death of liuda. os in 
his ballads, ho absorbed all Ibat is best in 
the old Uun and Magyar legend, whilst iu 
creating Nicholas Toldi he 4 touched 
imbed tho very depths of Hungarian 
charuf ter/ The earliest historical novelist 
was Uaron Nicholas JOhika (1794-1865), 
an enthusiastic admirer of Scott. The 
humour, spontaneous faculty for inven- 
tion, and irrepressible delight in story- 
telling of Muurus J 6 kal (1820-1904), ex- 
plain at once his unbounded popularity 
a 8 *a writer of fiction. 

The years 1823-49 prated ft period of 
national revival, but this period was 
followed bv one of loss distinction, 
popular Literature giving way to a litera- 
ture of modem society. Kalman T 6 th 
(18J1-HJ), a lyric poet, Was a follower of 
Petoil, while many poets bf this time were 
followers of Arany, such as Josoph Kiss 
In his ballads. Edward HziglJgetf (1814- 
1878), a prolific dramatist, supplied the 
Ilmigarlau stage with* comedies and 
national historical dramas. Among prose- 
writers tho followers of Jdkals Koiman 
Miksz&rth (1817-1910), G 6 za Gdrdouyi 
(1803-1922) and Francis Ilerczeg (6. 1863), 
who is also a successful dramatist, pro- 
duced good work. MikszAth, in his turn, 
has had considerable influence ou writers 
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such as Victor R6kosi and Alexius tects wore F. Sohulok, G. Petscbacher and 
Benedek. O. Leohner, wbo exerted a considerable 

In mod. IT nngarian drama three schools influence on the succeeding generation 
may be discerned : the folk-drama, repro- (K. K6s, E. Thoroezkai-WIegand). In 
sen ted by Edward TAth, the neo-romantic sculpture the class work of I. Ferenczy 
drama, to which such writers as Engon was followed by that of A. Strobl, G. 
ttdko.si and Louis I)6czi belong, and tho Z ala and A. HiiszAr, which showed a 
school of Gregor Csiky to which, among tendency towards allegory. K. Teka and 
others, Francis Flerczeg belongs. Natural- I. DhiiikA produced mainly bronze and 
ism in modern literature is represented by terracotta figures. At the present day 
ri. BrAdv (1893-1921), T. KAbor (ft. 1807), there are two trends: one towards 
and Z. AmbruH (1801-1932). The period- realism, represented by such artists as 
leal 4 Nyugat ’ (West) founded in 1908 by L. Petri, I. PAsztor, Z. KisfaJudi -Strobl 
lguotus (Hugo VcigelHberg, ft. 1809) cx- and I. Szcntgydrgyi and another towards 
erted a modernistic influence and counted a stylised formalism represented by I. 
among its chief contributors tho lyric ‘■Minay, F. PAtzay, O. F. Beck, M. Vedros, 
poets E. Ady (1877-1919) and 1). Kos/to- E. KalmAr, G. Csorba and A. Kocsls. 
liinyi (1884-1930), M. Habits (1883 1941), Painting, after Its early beginnings in 
stylist and translator, and the naturalistic tho Byzantine style, made great develop- 
novelist, Z. MAricz (1879-1942), 1). S/abAy merits from the fourteenth to the begln- 
(1879 1945) and L. Zilnlys (ft. 1892 ami ning of the sixteenth century. A fine 
living in America) exerted a great in- exumplo Is the altar-piece at Esztcrgom. 
fluenre after the First World War. Folk- In the first half of the nineteenth century 
literature is represented by the novelist painting, influenced by Vienna, moved 
L Kodol&ny (ft. 1899), and tho poots G. from classicism to romanticism (Markd 
Illy Ah (ft. 1902) and J. Erdelyi (ft. 1890). Harabda). After 1848 national hist, be- 
Among Hungarian authors with an inter- came the main theme (Madar&sz, BenczAr) 
national reputation and living abroad arc : Chief among genre and landscape painters 
F. MolnAr (ft. 1878', JolAn Foldes (ft. were Padl, Munkdcsy, MAszoly, Med- 
1903). M. L«*vr\ J>. 1895), and F. nvAnszky. French naturalism and im- 

Korxnendi (ft. 1900). presKionism Influenced IvAnyi-Grunwald* 

Art. — II. possesses a beautiful national Ferenczy, Thorma, ItAti, Vaszary, FAnyes, 
art, but much of Importance from the CV>k. Kemstock and Rippl-HAnay among 
Middle Ages was destroyed in the wars others. Most recently painters such as 
with the Turk®. Tho flat-roofed basilicas M&rftv, CzAbel, Iludnay, Egry and 
often show Lornbardic and Byzantine Bernath have come to the fore still under 
Influence in their decorative details. Tho the Influence of expressionism, 
abbey church at JAk (thirteenth century) H. music occupies a characteristic 
shows the transition to the Gothic position between E. and W. The 
stylo which came to II. from France, one ntui streak Is clearly discernible In the 
Among other important buildings dating folk-music, but apart from this H. music 
from tho fourteenth to nixteonth centuries was. until recently, completely W. Euro- 
are St. Michael's Chapel and the Cathedral f»ean In stylo and tonality, when B. 
in Ko&tzo (now in Czechoslovakia), the B.irtAk and Z. Kodiilv, both of whom awr 
Black Church in Brosso (Transylvania, extremely interested In folk-music, made 
1383-1421), the Benedictine Church in great UbO of it in their own compositions, 
Sopron, anil a number of castles built bv thu« giving their music a markedly 
kings and nobles, r.p. that of Vujdahunyad. national character. It was mainly due 
Biblical subjects began to ho Used in the t.i Fr. Liszt, Fr. Erkol (nineteenth century), 
twelfth century {e.g. the erypt in PAcs) and their predecessors S. TinAdi (sixteenth 
and them are tombs and wooden and century) and J. Kojonl (seventeenth 
bronze sculptures which date from the century), that an interest in H. music waa 
fourteenth century (r.g. tho statue of St. awakened in W. Europe. The chief 
George in Prague l»> the brothers If olozs- modern composers are / Ad Am, G. 
vdri). KAsn, L. Bnrdos and A. Veress, all in- 

JEionnnls<-.nnee art-forms were, with few ilueneed by BartAk ami KodAly. 
exceptions, imported from Italy ratlier Xce also Balkans ; Budapest ; Dan- 
than ol nallve growth, and little has been run, ltrvER ; Dambian Question ; 
preserved. There was, however, a native Mvuvars. 

revival m the Baroque period, which pro- HiMiography. — General : A. Vam- 
duced somewhat ostentatious churches h* r> , Der Ursprung >1cr Magyarcn. 1882 ; 
(the cathedrals or Gy hr, Nyitra, Kaloesa' Hungary In 4 Stor> of tho Nations series, 
and palaces, and many W. H. tns., such H87 : E. Horvath, Modem Hungary , 
as Gyor and Pozsony received their !(>*><) 1923 : Lmlislas Buday, Travel 
present stamp at this time. Many II. 'through Hungary. 1925 ; E. K. Morris, 
artists, such as the two painters Mdnyoki Hungary , 1931 ; t live Holland, Hungary : 
and liogdAn, worked abroad, whereas d* land and its people, 1935 ; C. A. Mao- 
much was done in II. by Austrian artists. artney, Hungary ( The Modem World 
The representative architects in tho class, series), 1034 : C. do Grunwald, Portrait 
period were M. Pollack (National Museum, tie la HongHc, 1939 ; Zoltan Baranyi, 
Budapest) and J. Lllld, who designed the l ngam : Dae Anthts einer Nation, 1941 ; 
cathedral at Eger. The second half of G. PdlAczy-IIorvdth, In darkest Hungary, 
tho nineteenth century saw the creation 1945. 

Of tho main buildings of Budapest : tho History : C. M. lvnatchbull-Hugeeson, 
parliament (I. SteJndl), opera (M. Vul), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian 
kurlc (A. Hauszmoim) etc. Other arohl* nation , 1908 ; Count J, Andrassy, The 

E.E. 7 
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Development of Hungarian Constitutional 
Liberty , 1908 ; A. B. Toll and, Hungary 
* The Nations* HistoiT Series,* 1917 v 
Count Paul Toleki, The, Evolution of 
Hungary and its place in European History 
(lectures). 1923 ; C. J. C. Street, Hungary 
and Democracy, 1923 : M. Kdrolyi, 
Fighting the World : The Struggle for 
Peace , 1924 ; K. CsekonJea, Hungary/, 
New and Old , 1920 ; F. Eckhnrt, A Short 
History of the Hungarian People , 1931 : 
Homan -Szekfd, Hungarian History (S 
vols.), 1932-34 ; Otto Zarek, The History 
of Hungary , 1939 ; A. J. P. Taylor, The 
Uapsburg Monarchy, 1918. 

LA.v«rAOi : S. Slmonyi, Die ungari - 
sche Sprache : Qeschichte and Charaktrr- 
istik, 1907 ; A. and I. Ginover, Hungarian 
Grammar , 1909 ; Z. Gombocz. Die 

bulgarisch -t»rki sehen Lehnicortcr in der 
ungar ischen Sprache , 1912: J. S/mm cl, 
Ungari sche Sprachlchre , 1912 ; TIcrkunft 
der Ungarn , ihre Sprache und Vrkultvr 
(2nd cd.>, 1923; Arthur B. Yolhind, 
Dictionary of the Hungarian and English 
Languages, 2 parts, with compendium of 
Hungarian Grammar, 1924. 

Literaturf ; Fr. Hied l, A Hi dory of 
Hungarian Literature , 1900 ; Ignncz Kont, 
Bibliographic Frumaise de la Hongne , 
1521-1910, 1913; continued l>v Z. Bnrn- 
yal in the 4 Revue des Etudes UongroNes ’ 
since 1923 ; Brajjer, Moderne ungarische 
Lyrik, 19J4 ; Heinrieh Horvrtth, Erne 
ungarische Lyrik , 1918; L. Kntona and 
F. Szinnyei, Gcschichtc der un gar ischen . 
Literatur, 1927. 

Art: D. Malonyay, Ungarische Volks - 
kunst (3 vols.), 1907 22 ; K. IUvald, 
Histoire de Vart hongrois, 1927 ; Old 
Hungarian Art , 1931 ; A. ilekler, Un- 
garische Kunst geschichte, 1937 ; J. Kopp 
and C. Rosner, Introduction to Hungarian 
Painting, 1918. 

Music : E. Haroszki. Isa musiqnr hon - 
groise , 1933 ; A ('umpanwn to Hungarian 
Studies (Budapest), 1913 ; Z Kodnly and 
1). Bart ha. Die ungarische Musik , 1913. 

Hunger, indefinite scnsaMon usually 
referred to the stomach, but also com- 
bined with a non -localised feeling of weak- 
ness or faintness. Normal K. is not of 
necessity strictly periodic, but training 
may result in itH recurrence liecoming 
regular. In its earliest stages no suffering 
accompanies it, but later a gnawing pain 
seta in at the epigastrium, followed by 
weakness, and finally by the d» lirimn of 
starvation. The general faintness is 
normally removed by the introduction of 
solid or acmi solid nutriment into the 
alimentary tract, even though the stomach 
Is not used, as Jn the pas»age of easily 
assimilated food into the large intestine. 
The almost immediate alleviation of 
suffering may be caused by the free secre- 
tion of gastric j nice which may be brought 
about by the iu&stlon of indigestible sub- 
stances. Abnormal il ^accompanies some 
diseases, particularly those associated with 
marasmus. Other diseases cause morbid 
appetites, as the craving for chalk and 
time, etc, 

Hungerford, par. and tn. of Berkshire, 
England, on the Wilts border. The anct. 
name was Ingleford, meaning 4 Ford of the 


Angles.* It is Ritnated on the R. Kennet, 
9 m. N.W. of Newbury and 27 m. S.W. of 
Reading, and is a hunting and fishing 
centre. Pop. 9500. 

Huningen (Fr. Uuningvr ), tn. and 
former fortress of the dept, of llaut-Rhln, 
Alsace, situated on the 1. b. of the Rhine, 
3 m. N. of Basle. It was once one of the 
prin. ports on tho E. Fr. ironticr. Pop. 
3000. 

Huns (Lat. Ilunni, (3k. Owiw), wild 
nomadic pcoplo who were busily engaged 
In the early centuries a.p. in sweeping 
away old boundaries ami in over-running 
the ters. of nations which time bad long 
since hallowed. Gibbon lays emphasis on 
their * broad shoulders, flat noses, and 
small black eyes deeply buried In the head* 
and other authorities speak of their 
swarthy complexions, rude manners, high- 
pitched voi< es, and frequent deformities. 
In the confused narrath oh of the Dark 
Ages historians can distinguish four 
migratory tribes to whi< h the name of Jl. 
has been applied : (1) The Magyars were 
Huuuish imaders of Hungary from a.i>. 
898, whilst the race of modern Hungarians 
was probably* formed by these Magyars 
coalescing with the Kumuiis and other 
hordes, who lmd preceded them In tho 
murcli westwards. (2) The White II., or 
Kphialitcs. inhabited Buitria and the 
trai ts between the Oxus and tho Caspian 
in the days of Attfla’s conquests. In 484 
they inflict rd a crushing defeut on their 
Persian nc ighbours under Peroz, who wa* 
slain in battle, but durlug t lie following 
century their power was broken by the 
nggrcssiy e Turks. (3) The Ilftnas, who 
nunle inroads into India were contem- 
porary with the Ephinhtes, und un- 
doubtedly belonged to the same wave of 
barbarian migration. (1) Hut lust, has 
most to say about those savage hordes of 
II. who contributed so largely to the dis- 
integration of the Rom empire, and who 
from a.i». 372 to 4.»3 were eontmimlly 
threatening, nay thrusting back, imperial 
coniines. An army of H , under Halainir, 
overcame the Maid, who dwelt between 
the Volga and the Don, completely dis- 
organised the empire of the Ostrogoths 
(Gieutungi), and linnlly routed tho Visi- 
goths (Tcivingi). These tribes were 
driven to seek new homos between tho 
Pruth and Danube, but in time their fero- 
eious conquerors wrested even these lands 
from them and obliged them to retreat 
ntill faillur, thiH lime beyond the Danu- 
hian frontier. Two facta show that Rom. 
supremacy was already on tlio wauo : 
Emperor- had begun to enlist the arms of 
the Hunnislj invaders against other foes, 
and In 132 'IhcodosiuH IK agreed to buy 
peace from RIiuiih or RughloH, their king, 
by an anu. pay ment of 350 pounds of gold. 
But the ptace was holknvj and the death 
of Rhuaa alone staved oil tho Inevitable 
humiliation of Rome. Attila and Blcda 
succeeded Rlmns, their uncle, and were 
so formidable as to secure a double 
tribute. Under these chiefs the H. laid 
waste Scythia and Media, threatened 
Persia, sacked the Rom. city of Margus 
in the E. (141) and Sirmium in the W. 
In 443 Attila stood with his victorious 
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armies before the walls of Constantinople ; 
in 451 his progress westward across the 
Rhine was only stayed after a terrible 
battle on the Catalaunian plains (near 
MGry-sur-Seine), and in the following year, 
after razing Aquilcia and the cities of 
Venice, Attlla was confronted with Pope 
Leo I. on the banks of the MIncJo — an 
interview which ended in a retreat of the 
H. beyond the Alps. Next year Attlla 
d., and in 454 the Goths, GcpidfP, and 
Suevi avenged his insolent victories near 
the R. Netad in Pannonia, where 110,000 
H. were slain. The TTnnnish nution 
never survived this calamitous defeat ; 
their tribcM dispersed, some settling in the 
Dobrudzha, others in Dacia, and others, 
again, returning to their old haunts- the 
S. steppes of modern Russia. Perhaps 
the Bulgarians are at the root a IIunni*>h 
poople. See M. A. Craplickn. 7'urks of 
Central Asia, 1918 ; R. Saffot, Ctmtribu- 
tions d ujie sincere histoire d’Athln, 19114 : 
K. Lot, The Invasion derm, 1035 ; R. 
Gronsset, L* Umpire des Steppes, 1939. 

Hunstanton, wuterlng-plnee of Norfolk, 
England, situated on the Wash, 15 ni. 
N.E. of King’s Lynn. New H. stands 
about 1 m. from the old vll., and possesses 
a pier, a wide oxf .t of s-and, and a light- 
house with a lived light, visible for 16 m. 
Pop. 3500. 

Hunt, Alfred William (1830-00), Eng. 
painter, h, in Lhcrpnul. son of Andrew U„ 
a landscape painter. lie won t lie Newdi- 
gato Pri/e pm m in 1851. Jle exhibited 
landscapes in oil and water-colour at the 
Royal Academy, and took up painting 
professional I v in 1861 . His best pictures 
are in w at ei -colour. Fine examples ore 
in the Tate Gallery, London, and the 
Walker Ait Gidlorv, Liverpool. Sir F. 
Wedmoio, in Magazine of Art, 1891. 

Hunt, Honry (1773-1835), political 
agitator, the son of a Wiltshire farmer, on 
whose land lie worked. For some years 
he worked In conjunction with C’obbott. 
and m IMIl thev shared the same cell 
In gnol, to which thev had been com- 
mitted for thi ir polilicfil opiuions. He 
more than onei stood for Parliament, but 
ho was never elected. He was an acthe 
member of the Hampton Club, and he 
presided over the meeting in St. Peter’s 
Field, Manchester, In Aug. 1819, whali. 
owing to the intervention of the soldier 
is known as the Petorloo Massacre. There 
it* no doubt that he was of value to the 
cause of which he was mi advocate. Ho 
pub. liis Memoirs in 1820, and his ('orres- 
pondeme appeared in the same year. 
There Is a wuithless biogrnph\ l»v It. 
Huisli (J 836). 

Hunt, Leigh (James Henry Leigh-) 
(1784- 1859), author, was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital School, London, to 
which he went from 1792, He was n shy, 
nervous, sensitive lad, and at a \ery early 
age lie rood poetry and began to wTito 
verses, wbich ids father collei ted and pub. 
In 1801 under the title of Juvenilia, or A 
Collection of Poems written bctmeii the ages 
of twelve and sixteen , by J . //. L, Hunt. 
Owing to the elder Hunt’s energy, a largo 
subscription was obtained, and the little 
book passed through four eds. in three 


years. The quality of the verse was not 
such as to merit much success. In 1805 
H. began to contribute dramatic criticism 
to tho News, and a selection of Ids articles 
was reprinted In book form two years 
later. In 1808 H. and his brother John 
started a newspaper, the Examiner, and 
for thirteen years wrote largely in its 
columns on many subjects, taking part 
not only in Its literary direction, but also 
contributing political leaders. His per- 
sistent attacks on the character of the 
Prince Regent led to a gov. prosecution 
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! ni 1 he brothers in 1 81 2, and they were sen- 
tuicid to two years’ imprisonment. It 
was uli Ho he w’as in prison that Thomas 
Mooto introduced In in to Ryron. which was 
tlie beginning of the famous friendship 
between these men. At this time, too, 
lie made the acquaintance of Keats, and 
introduced him to Shelley. Ho pub. sev. 
\o!s. of poems, including Tlu Story of 
hmmn (1816). In 1^22 If. wint to Italy 
to johi Byron, with whom later he 
quarrelled. In 182 he returned to Eng- 
land , and three ytnrs later he pub. Lord 
Sgron and some of his Contemporaries, 
which brought a hornet ’h nest about his 
ears. All this tin e lie was working very 
| hard, contributing to the newspapers, 
jtditmg periodicals writing dramatic 
1 1 n lcism and book-reMews, and every 
now and then inning a book. He wroie 
ii novel Sir lialph Lshcr (1832), and a vol. 
on Clu istiamsm. nnd he reprinted tho best 
of his papers which had appeared in the 
Indicator mid the Companion (183U). His 
play A Legend of Clarence, was produced 
.it Covont Garden in 1840. Four years 
later appeared one of bis best -known 
hooks, The Town, and in 1855 appeared 
the most delightful of all his books, The 
Old Court Suburb, or Memorials of Ken- 
sington (reprinted 1902), when it was ed. 
bv Austen Dobson. He bad earlier. In 
1850, pub. his delightful Autobiography, 
which is certainly, and deservedly, the 
most popular of all his works, and won 
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high praise from Carlyle. It was as a 
poet that II. desired to achieve fame, hut 
ft cannot be said that his ambition was 
ever satisfied. II i* verse was easy and 
agreeable, but it lacks dignity ; lie had 
not the lyrical gift, and has never taken 
the place he desired to till in the roll of 
Eng. poets. It is as an essayist that he 
has his claim to remembrance. In this 
branch of letters he does not. of course, 
rank with Lamb or lluzlitt, but ho has 
undoubtedly, on a humbler plane, an in- 
dividuality and a oharm of his own. His 
wide reading and his knowledge of the 
world gave him ample scope for timling 
suitable subjects for his innumerable 
papers, but he is never happier t ban when 
writing of 4 My Hooks,’ or discoursing 
about London, or describing the conntr \ . 
His Autobiography, and his Correspond- 
ence , od. by his eldest son (18(12), are the 
prin. authorities for his life. The char- 
acter of Harold Skimpole, the sponging 
amateur artist, in Dickens’ Bleak House, 
was founded on H. and had to be altered 
on account of its close restun blance. See 
S. Collins, Keats , 1883 : \\ . Hazlitt, The 
Spirit of the Age, 1891 (Evcrvman’s 
Library, 1910) ; lives by E. Biundeu, 
1930, and L. Landr£, 1936 . and also the 
Autobiography , ed. with uotes by J. E. 
Morpurgo, 1949. 

Hunt, Riohard Morris (1828- 93), Amcr. 
architect, 6. at Brattleborough, Vermont. 
Ho came to Europe -to study, chletiy in 
Paris, where, in 1851, he was appointed 
inspector of works oil the buildings con- 
necting the Tuileries with the Louvre, and 
where he designed the Pavilion de In 
Blbllothdque. Returning to New York in 
1855, be doslgncd the Lennox Library, 
the Stuyvesant. and Tribune buildings ; 
also public buildings in Princeton and 
Yale. He obtained the gold modal of the 
Institute of Brit. Architects for his Ad- 
ministration Building at the Chicago 
Exhibition (1893). He did much to raise 
Amur, architecture in the opinion of other 
countries, and helped to found the Amer. 
Institute of Arcliitccts. There is a fine 
memorial to him in the wall of Central 
Park, Now York City. 

Hunt, Thomas Sterry (1826 92), Amer. 
chemist and geologist, 5. <it Norwich, 
Connecticut. He wrote a remarkable 
• Essay on the History of the Names Cam- 
brian and Silurian * (Canadian Naturalist , 
1872), and his works include f'hemiral and 
Geological Essays (1875), Mnural Physio- 
logy and Physiography (18m»), A New 
Basis for Chemistry (1887), and Systematic 
Mineralogy (1891). 

Hunt, William Henry (1790-1861), Eng. 
water-colour painter, b. in London, and 
studied with John Varley. He was n 
prominent member of the Society of 
painters in Water Colours, and may he 
regarded as one of the chicl figures in the 
great Eng. school. ITis prin. pictures 
were of interiors, tlgures, and still life. 
Idtony fine examples are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 8. Kensington. 

Hunt, William Holman (1827-1910), 
Eng. painter, b. in London, joined the 
Royal Academy schools (1844), gaining 
admiss ion to the exhibition with 4 Hark^ 


in 184G. In 1848 the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood was started with Kos->otti. 
Millais, and others, inspired by the tech- 
nique of Ford Madox Brown. 1 1 /s earlier 
pictures include 4 Rlen/.i * (1818), 4 Valen- 
tino and Sylvia ’ (1851, greatly praised by 
Llnskin), 4 A Hireling Shoplierd * (1852), 

4 Strayed Sheep’ (1832), and 'Claudio 
and Isabella * (1833). In 1834 earne, per- 
haps, his greatest and certainly most suc- 
cessful religious picture, ‘The Light of 
the. W orld,’ presented to Kcble College, 
Oxford, by the purchaser, Mr. Combe, 
of winch a modified replica was painted 
in 1901 and exhibited in tho chief cities 
of the Brit. * mpiro. A visit to Pales- 
tine produced * Tho Scapegoat * (1856), a 
meticulous study of the scenery of tho 
Dead Sro : 4 Tho Finding of Our Saviour 
in tho Temple’ (I860), now at Birming- 
ham ; 4 Tho Shadow of Death * (exhibited 
1873). representing a shadow of tho Cruci- 
fixion thrown on tho workshop wall by the 
stretched arms of Jesus, is at Manchester : 
* The Triumph of the Innocents,' of which 
there are two pictures, at Liv’d pool and 
Birmingham, begun in 1873, was not 
tinished till 1883. His best -known later 
pioture is ‘ May Day on Magdalen Town, 
Oxford * (1X91). if. remained to the last 
a fervent adherent to tho principles of tin 1 
Pre- 1 la plinelltos. Tho best statement of 
his ideals and of the inner hist, of the 
movement is in his History of Pre- 
Raphaelitism (1907). Ho received the 
Order of Merit, and was buriod in St. 
Paul’s. See Ford Madox Brown, Pre- 
Raphaelite Dianes and Litters , J900 ; 

J. Phylhian, Pre- Raphael iti Brotherhood . 
1906 ; L. Hmismnn, Pre- Raphael des in 
Art and Poetry , 1933. 

Hunter, George (1863-1916), Scottish 
missionary, b. at Aberdeen. At 26, left 
Scotland, and set out on tho long trok to 
Chinese Turkestan. At Urumtsi, cap. of 
Chinese Zungaria, ho built himself a rough 
home ; and for many years In* travelled 
in )»ls little Chinese cart on the trade 
routes in rO’.s the high plateau, conveying 
the sci i pt uro-. tians. by him into the 
various !•»< «il dialer ts In H.’s early days, 
Chinese wore pigtails ; so he grow tils own, 
and wore a simple blue gown. One 
Mongol M.i\ant was his only usual com- 
panion, and provided the same men! every 
dav for 50 > ears — boiled mutton and rice. 
Robbers were not his only danger, but 
ho was on good terms with cumclmon, 
Qazaq humus, and Sorter merchants 
trading in wool, Hkins, and lirickH of tea. 
Unselfish and devoted, ho • hod groat in- 
fluence on tho wandering folk of Chinese 
Turkestan. V. hen war eaoie in 1939, biw 
presence «*n tho border of tho Soviet 
Union urmw d t lie suspicion of tho 
Ruisian uuihoriUoH ; ho w r as watched, 
arrested as a 'secret agent*, and kept 
under terrible conditions la a Soviet gaol. 
He was refund a copy of the Bible, but 
knowing most of it by heart, he recited it 
aloud. Released and down back into 
China proper, where ho d , in 1946. See 
Mildred (’able and Franc/OHca French, 
George Hunter, Apostle of Turkestan, 1948. 

Hunter, John (1728-93), Scottish sur- 
geon and anatomist, b . at Long Calder- 
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wood, E. Kilbride, Lanarkshire ; Bon of 
John H„ and brother of Win. If., whom 
he assisted in dissect Ion in London (1748). 
He attended Chelsea Hospital nndor 
Chescldcn, 1 7 AO. In 1751 he became pu- 
pil at St. Bartholomew's. A Master of 
Anutomy, Surgeon's Corporation, 1753. 
Surgeon's pupil, St. George’s Hospital, 
1751 ; house-surgeon, 1750. Matriculated, 
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St. Murv Hull, Oxford, 1755 : but classi- 
cal studies bored him. In 1701 lie took 
part in an expedition to Belleislc where 
ho studied the conditions ol tho congula 
tion of t lie i>lood), and served with the i 
Brit. army in Portugal In 1702, acqinrinu 
know ledge ol gunshot wounds and inflam- 
mation. In 1703 ho started a practice in 
London, but devoted bis spare tune to 
dissection and experiment. He betaine 
surgeon tf> M. George’s Hospital, 1 70S; 
surgeon -extraord. to tho king, 1770 : 
deputy-surgeon -general to the Aimv, 
1780. Ills works include many papers 
contributed to Philosophical 7 rar> suctions 
and J Treatise on tht A ahmti History nt 
the Human I'uth (1771 -1778), On tfu 
Digestion of the Stomach after Death 
(1784), A Treatise on the Venereal DiseaM 
(1780), Observations on Certain I 'arts of tht 
Animal (Economy (1780), A Triatise on tin 
Hlood , Inflammation, and Gunshot U uumP 
(1701), Observations and Itefh etions on 
Geology , pub. posthumously. II. made n 
notable surgical advance in the tying n» 
the artery about the seat of disease in 
aneurism; Indeed, ho haH been called h\ 
some tho founder of scientific surgery. 
Ho was oxceodingly industrious ; but b< 
was a poor lecturer, and never had many 
pupils. He was a bigoted Tore in polit ies, 
choleric, ftud stiff-necked. He died sud- 
denly after a dispute at a board -mooting 
at 8 t. George’s Hospital, 

Hunter, William (1718-83), doctor and 
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anatomist, b. in Lanarkshire. He studied 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Georges* 
Hospital, London. He became the lead- 
ing obstetrician of his time, and was con- 
sulted by Queen Charlotte, to whom he 
w.is appointed physician extraordinary in 
17(U. He was the first prof, of anatomy 
in the Royal Academy (17G8), and presi- 
dent of the Medical Society (1781). Hie 
chief work is On the Human Gravid Uterus 
(1 774, Lat.), the material for which took 
him twenty-five years to collect. It lias 
been cd. by Baillio (1794) and Rigby 
i( 1MU He also pub. Medical Commen - 
tar its (1 702-64), and important papers on 
Muheal Observations and Inquiries . 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson (1840- 
1900 ), Indian civil Hervant and historian, 
was educated at Glasgow. In 1869 he was 
appointed by Lord Mayo to organise a 
-tat i^t leal survey of the Indian Empire, 
i Thii work occupied him for twelve years, 
the compilation reaching 128 vols., but 
the whole was condensed into The 7m- 
1 venal Gazetteer of India (9 vols., 1881), his 
| article on ‘ India * being reissued in 1896 
as The Indian Empire: its Peoples , 

1 History, and Products. He also pub. a 
Comparative Dictionary of Non- Aryan 
| Lnnquai 70 s of India and High Asia (1868). 

Hunter, see under Horses. 

I Hunter River, Coquon, or Coal River, 

1 riv. ol New' S. vVales, Australia, which 
1 ii"C-» in tho Liverpool range. Its basin 
j is an immense coal-field, and It flows Into 
I the Pacific at Port limiter after a winding 
J course ol 300 in. 

Hunter’s Moon, full moon next after 
f he harvest moon, lollowing the Autumn 
Lqiiinox. It rises an hr. after sunset 
(lining the middle of Oct. 

Huntorville, tn. of N. Inland, New 
/aaland, 111 the prov. of Kangitikei. Pop. 
101 ) 0 . 

Hunting, see Big Game, Fox Hunting, 
I)i i.k Stalking, and Shooting. 

Huntingdon, mrkt. tn. and municipal 
hor., and the co. tn. of Huntingdonshire, 
England, situated on the 1. b. of the Ouse, 
(.u in. N. of London. It owes Its early 
importance to the eroding of fho riv. by 
\> m lino Stroet, w inch forms tho main 
thoroughfare of tho tn. In the tenth 
< 1 iiuiry the Dane* eonstrih ted a defensive 
1 art h works, or * bnrh ‘ here, remains of 
which mny be *1 in on Mill Common. 
1 ilward the Elder 1 «> inured tho tn. In 921, 
but it was destroyed t*> the Danes m 1010. 
It is now the agru 1 eutro of the diet., but 
the anct. mrkt.. hi Id on Saturdays, has 
decreased great Iv in importance. The 
iior. is governed b\ a mayor, four alder- 
men nnd twelve councillors, and possesses 
» hne but incomplete Reries of Royal 
1 barters from 1201. The seventeenth 
mitiiry maoo ha* acquired world-wide 
notoriety from it* 1 urious hist. ; the silver 
head was pledged In the aJinoat-hankrupt 
lornoration to Leicester in the eighteenth 
century and a cheap imitation was sub- 
ft ituted, which still remains. The leading 
industries are a vegetable canning factory 
and the manuf, of rubber fittings for 
motor cars etc. ; lesser industries are 
confectionery, mineral water works, 
pottery and radio parts. Brewing is 
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carried on by tlio successors of the 
Checker Inn and Malting, headquarters 
of King Charles In 164a after he had 
expelled the Parliamentarians fiom the 
tn. In the middle ages there were three 
monasteries, three hospitals and sixteen 

£ ar churches Only two of tlio chinches 
ayo survived All saints dating from the 
thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, and st. 
Mary's, twelfth to seventeenth centuries 
The tine fourteenth century tower 
portly fell In 1607. destroying the N tuslo 
and aicade, which were rebuilt between 
1608 and 1620 Hlnchingbrookt, N \\ 
of the tn , ( he seat of tlio earl of s indwich 
stands on the site of a nunnt i v, re putod to 
have been foundod by \\m tho Con 
queror It is a building of various date- 
from the sixteenth to twentu th c on turn 
but incorporates kiimum of tho cirlict 
work The gate hous is p u ♦ u ulurly tluo 
Cromwell House in th High stic< t 
stands on tho site of in Augustiman 
Friary, but is mo th modi in Here was 
born Oliver Croinw til Hi Vugustlni m 

Priory (quite distinct fiom the Puuiv) 
was founded in the twoltth century I ho 
modern oemetcr* 1 of the tn , stands on 
its site, and found itnns of the old build 
ings are often encountered In digging 
graves In tho nirrowtst part of tho 
High Street, facing the chincol of Ml 
Saints church, is the Old Grammar s* hool 
formerly the hospital of bt folm the 
Baptist, a twelfth t ntury found itiou 
Hero Oliver Cioiuwcll went to school 
The much restored bud ling is of Not man 
date and retains a laig W doorw i\ with 
zigzag oin iment iti >n Blocked arch s 
once opened into lisle uid inr tlior, iU > 
blocked, opened into i 1 ipcl Liic 
modern Graininir St he »1 w is limit in 
1938 and replaeed tlu old i l mid mg m 
the High btreot At the s c i) i ot th 
High Street Is the sitv of tlio rattle now 
a public open space The cuthwoiks 
constructed in 1068, and amongst the 
finest of their type, consist of a mott 
with a bailey partly Burroundcd by run 
parts, and a deep ditch The Huntingdon 
to Cambridge railway cuts across th< 
mound, dividing tho site into two dis 
connected parts Close by is the beauti 
ful medieval bridge of six irch< ^ built in 
1332 , in the centre of the panpet aic 
slots marking the boundary si pui tting LI 
from tho bor of Godina ncliester On the 
fi side of the High Street opposite the 
entrance to the Castle, is t h > eighteenth 
century co gaol, now convirtod into 
houses It has some fine buck lunge ons 
in the walling of which arc rem staples 
for confining prisoners. Thrto nro manv 
good houses of the soventci nth uid eigh 
teenth centuries, chief of whit h ivre \V aldon 
House and 1 error Houso, both seven 
teenth century , Whitewell House Cow 

S ir House, Monks House and Castlo Hill 
ouse, all eighteenth century The 

George Hotel has a seventeenth c entury 
galieried courtyard The rod brick tn 
hall was built in 1743 by private sub 
eeription, and contains some intonating 
paintings of royalty and local celebrities 
A feature of the tn. Is the extensive 
commons which almost encircle it and 


provide many pleasant walks , they aio 
the property of tho Freeman There are 
also walks ilong the bunks of the Ouse 
as fsr as Ilnrtfoid Pop 4700 

Huntingdon, hoi and to heat of II co , 
Pennsylvania l T s A , on the U luniatu, 
1 i0 m I oi Pittsburgh It is bmP on 
ground sloping to the nv , which is used 
for witcrpowoi, ami the siu founding 
couutiy is rich in coal, iron, limestone, and 
fireclay I ho tn was named after tin 
countess of H in 1767 Pop S000. 

Huntingdon, Selma Hastings, Countess 
of (1707 31), dinghtei ot Washington 
'■dm It \ stc md c ui fcomu and mimed 
in 1728 I In iphilus uintli eul of FJ , o p 
Domngtin lhuk Lei cstcishirc Mie w w 
converit 1 to Methodism by her sistei in 
law Lidv M irg in t Hastings and home 
foi th dt vt tc 1 m >st of her time and entrgv 
to n ligi m ml religious w >rk '■-he lit 
tamo intim iti with George Wlutt Meld 
md HUr with tlu We Mi vs tnd was i 
number if the first Methodist soe etv 
fmin k 1 in 1 tt< r ] m# L itmou in 1711 
^lii iccti 1 a ha] cl in Brlghto » in 17M 
md uftciw r Is at sm h oth r fvduonable 
usirLs Bith md 1 unfit icigu VVoils i 
thi lop s r itlra tin * to her i onm 
tion m ml rs of tho upper tUsses (sn 
( OL Nil S-iOl Hi sriNODON SCOW* XION ) 
lu 1 i i h iLUttd Ircve a II > is* in \ 
W ih is i ti lining instil uti tormunbeis 
of hi i id «ious con vi tion and siiti-i 
quentlv \tendcd hir operations t» 
Ahum a though sho never visited th it 
continent s t livis by J B 1 iggis, h»l 
and synh 1 vlLr, 1007 

Huntinc-domaus, s ce Counticss oi 
Hum mj don s ( o\\i«xion 

Huntingdonshire, or Hunts, inland eo 
of lu linl an avrhdi u mrv in t lit 
ill) I v uilthciriv if( mtirbuiv 

Hu suit i c ot tlu « > whiili is ail below 
a 00 lr i mil \ irn 1 in tin W the s 
md tlu it i w lu 1st tin 1 anil V I 
lorin ] lit n tho 11 it I tn ilist lhe pnn 
rivs iu the Ouse and tho Ncn I ho 
chief m 1 1 tut-, aio igm ulture and gra/ 
mg there arc no imncials of importance 
and itliti m lu«tuc , which ire also not 
vorv i m ortmt, in lude brie k miking 
pijct inking, brewing milting lcithci 
an 1 ii ii t muling 1 rom i geological 
punt t view tho whole co i ive foi a 
small i ntnn in the \ F be lungs to tho 
O >hte Jio ks Area oi admiiiistiativo co 
21 )s ars P>p 0 200 Set W M 
N >1)1 Hunt n / 1 mdun 1920 A Moo 
Hunt nj/fmslan and /»< Jfordshin, 1939 
Huntington, n imo of hov plates in the 
US V (1) lhe cu seat of II co .Indiana, 
on tho B Little, 25 in SW of fcoit 
Wav no Pop 11 ,j 00 (2) City and co 

seat of Cibcll co in the state of W 
Virginia, on tho S bank of the Ohio U , 
50 rn W o* C hirlcston. Among the 
prin buildings are tho state asylum for 
Incurable lunatics the eo hospital, and a 
Carnegie library It has ear anti railway 
waggon repairing shops, machine shops 
stool rolling unfis F'op 76 000 (1) A 

township of Suffolk co , New York, on the 
N side of Long Is The S pait is occu 
pied In mrkt gardening, but along tho 
Sound are the yils. of H , Cold Spring 
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llarbour, Controport, and Northport, 
wboro many Now York business men have 
residences. 

Huntington, Ellsworth (6. 1876), Airier, 
geographer ; prof, at Yale Uuiv. since 
1910. He accompanied sev. expeditions 
to Asia, and undertook research into the 
drying out of the continent. Works in- 
clude : Palestine, and its Transformation 
(1911), The Climatic Factor (1914), 
Civilisation and Climate (1913), lleti Man*s 
Continent (1919), Farth-Sun (1929), The 
Character of Paces (1924), Quaternary 
Climates (1923), The Human HaJbitat 
(1928), Weather and Health, 1990. 

Huntingtower and Ruthvenfleld, united 
vils. of Perthshire, Scotland, situated iu 
Tibbermoro par. The castle which be- 
longed to the earls of Cowrie, was the 
scene of the 4 Kuid of ltuthvcn * in 1382, 
when James VI., then a boy, was kid- 
napped. There are bleochficlds, which 
were estab. in 1774 ; these are led with 
water by a Horn, aqueduct from the little 
U. Almond. 

Huntly, mrkt. tn. of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, situated at the junction of the 
Bogie and Ueveron, 9 m. H.E. of Keith, 
and 10 m. N.W. of Aberdeen. The ruins 
of Huntly, or St *»*h bogie castle are in the 
vicinity. II. is u prai^croiw tn. f lying in 
a rich agric. dist., with a trade In farm 
produce, and manufs. farm Implements. 
Pop. 4200. 

Huntsman Process, see under Ikon and 
Steel. 

Huntsville, cap. of Madison co., Ala- 
bama. U.S.A. Indian corn, cotton, ami 
fruit are cultivated. The Monte Suuo 
healtli resort is near. Pop. 2000. 

Hunyadi Janos, or John Corvinus Hun* 
yadi (c. 1387 -143(1), emiuent Hungarian 
soldier, b. at Hunyad in Transylvania. 
At an early age ho entered the service of 
King Siglsmund and distinguished hlm- 
selfln the llns-dto wars. After the death 
of Albert in 1139, he co-operated in the 
election of Ladislaus 111., who made Idm 
voivode of Trunsyivnuia and captain of 
the fortress of Belgrade. In subsequent 
st niggles with the Turks ho won victories 
at Szoudo (1141), at Szentimne, and the 
Iron dates of the Danube (l 1 42), but was 
defeated m 1 4 44 at Varna, whore the king 
mot his death. H. was made governor of 
the country during the minority of Lndis- 
luua V., but had continually to contend 
against the jealousy of Uara and the 
Czillci. in 1433 the king was declared of 
age, and H. organised a Turkish crusade, 
during which he won his last victory at 
Memlor Kehaia m 1436, dying of plague m 
the camp three weeks after the battle. 
He was the first great Hungarian goueral 
In a modern sense, as lie wo? the lirst to 
depend chielly on strategy and tactics for 
his victories. 

Hunza (also Kanlut) and Nagar, two 
email states on the N.W. frontier of Kash- 
mir. The two HtatcR, though peopled by 
the same Dard race, were always at wax, 
and when the Ullgll agency was estab. 
they turned tlielr attention to the Brit, 
agent. This led to the Uunza- Nagar ex- 
pedition (1891) under Col. A. Durand, the 
storming of Fort Nilt, and the subsequent 


occupation of the two states by Brit, 
troops. 

Huolu, or Huailu, tn. of China, in the 
prov. of Chili, in 38° N. and 114* 26' E. 
It is at the foot of tho pass which leads 
from Chili to Shansi, with which a trade 
in coal, iron, and pottery is carried on. 

Huon Gulf, extensive inlet, in the E. 
of Cur. New Guinea, situated between lat. 
6° 43' and 7° 30' S. ; it possesses sev. fine 
harbours. In the .Second World War, the 
Jap., having invaded New Guinea early 
in 1912, held most of tho 11. G. area by 
mid-March of that year. Salamana was 
taken later In 1942 and became Japan’s 
chief centre in the 11. G. area. Landings 
were also effected at Lae, further N. In 
subsequent fighting in tho Salamana-Lae 
area the Jap. lost at least 12,000 men and 
by 19 44 their garrisons had been reduced 
to impotence. See further under Pacific 
Campaigns in Second World War, and 
Naval Operations in Second World 
W vu ; also under New Guinea. 

Huon of Bordeaux, o ntral figure or hero 
of a thirteonth-ceutury Fr. chanson de 
(jeste called after bis name. The poem Is 
a mixture of the older historical epic and 
the later romances, and contains historical 
and purely legendary matter, the latter 
being marked by the character of the fairy 
Oberou or Auberon. It was printed in a 
prose version iu 1316, and was trans. into 
Kng. by Lord Berners, 1340. See Guis- 
Hiird and Graudmaison, Anciens i*o4tes de 
la France , 1860 ; S. Leo cd. of Berners* 
trans., 1883 ; and Gaston Paris’s cd., 1898. 

Hupa, or Hoopa, name of an Indian 
tribe who inhabit the Hoopa valley, 
California, and who formerly lived in vils. 
by tho Lower Trinity R. 

Hupeh, prov. of Central China, bounded 
on the N. by Honan, S by iliman, E. by 
Xganhui, and W. by Shensi and Szechwan. 
The main portion of tho prov. is a plain 
through which Hows the Han U. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry, cotton, wheat, 
rape-seed, tobacco, and beans being 
grown ; vegetable tallow also forms one 
of the prin. exports. A small quantity 
of gold is found in tho Han H and some 
coul is worked. Other mineral* found are 
iron, salt, lime, saltpetre, and sulphur. 
Tr.ule in opium is largely carried on, the 
big riv. ports being tho centre of this 
t tattle. The plant is cultivated in the W. 
part of the prov. Cap. Wuchang. Chief 
port, Hankow. The whole of the E. half 
ol the prov. was in effective Jap. occupa- 
tion from 1941 to 1943. The area Is 
71.900 sq. m., and the pop. 21,000,900. 

Hurd, Riohard (1720- 1808), Eng. divine 
and writer, 6. at Congreve, Staffordshire, 
lie was ordained iu 17 42, and in 1730 was 
appointed preacher at Whitehall through 
the iniluencc of his friend Win. War- 
hiirton. In 1763 lie wow made preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and two years later arch- 
deacon of Gloucester. In 1774 he was 
appointed to the *co of Lichfield and 
Coventry and became tutor to the Prince 
of Wales and duke of York, being made 
bishop of Worcester in 1781. His resi- 
dence, Uartlebury Castle, contained a 
magnificent library. His works include : 
Moral and Political Dialogues (1769) 
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Letters on ( hivalrg and lxomant v ( 1 702), 
Uses of Jhorngn travel (17G1) Colltrttd 
Works (8 vols , 1811) -See 1 lvilveit 
Memoir* of the Life and Writing* of Jut>hofc 
Hurd, I860. 

Hurdoi, see ITardoi 
H urd war, see Harp win 
Hurdy-gurdy, musical instrument akin 
to tlie organistrum, of whic h indeed 
it was a later development Jn appear 
anco it was some tiling betwee n a lute and 
a guitar Then were foui oi six stnngs 
In all, but only the hist, colic d the elian 
terelle/ was rea< bed l > the m >\ ablo frets 
or ke\s, 90 that It was possible to pla\ a 
diatonic n i Indv Ihc other sitings were 
tuned as drones and were math to vibiutc 
bv the friction of a Uathtrc mred end 
well rosined wooden whtcl tnrrud b\ i 
handle with the right h ind 1 his quaint 
Instrument was invented bv tin O £ 


Huron 

resembled the 11 O In shape but had pipes 
Uko an organ and a device that allowed 
the whet) to act as both how and b( Hows 
Hurlford, tn of Vvrslilro, Scotland, 
situated on the In me 2 rn S of lvilmar 
nock lhe minuf of tirerlu) is cirried 
on and thcie aio coal mutes and iron 
work^* P >p 5000 

Hurlinitham Park, fashionable r< sort at 
Iulhim I ondon I in oigums ition or 
polo in Inglind dates fiotn its adoption 
bv the Ilmlinglmm Club m 1^73 and the 
game is still pivwd then In 18C>7 the 
Uurlugliun Pigc on shooting ( lub was 
tonne d and the sport was e trued oil until 
Its suppression m 1 )0f> 

Huron ntv of b Dakota U S \ , co 
«tat of 1U idle co It stands on tin r b 
of the laims R 101 m 1 of Pune It 
h is a Inigi shipping business Huron 
College is situ ite 1 licit Pop 10 800 



school (thirteenth centurv ) when it was 
developing polvpbonv over a red a) base 
It was known m Irdrne as the riellt a 
roue Tuned to the chords of ( or G 
major, the H G could buy port the singing 
voice or make music bv itse If In « ourso of 
time the H G acquncd a rtputition foi 
rnstnity Other couutiits called it the 
German lyre, though tne Gera did not 
rate it highly and its only y lore in sot ictv 
was at the Fr court, when tt still dour 
ibhed m the eighteenth centum Met hods 
existed for its study and sonatas for our 
or two II G s were compost. I b\ 1 ull> 
and other composers, while the popularity 
of raoe k i osticitj at the c ourt f V e rsuillt s 
in the time of Mane Antoinette gave rise 
to the Jite champHre orchestra which in 
eluded the If G , bagpiprs flutis, rc 
cord* rs snd oboes Lavishly oi namente d 
and Jew* lied instruments wcic made some 
of which are t-o be seen today in museums 
The mrltr a rone continued to appear 
Intermittently during the ninetr c nth cen 
tinry, thus it wu employed in Donizetti 4 
opera Linda <h Chamovntx (1842) to give 
local colour for two arias In 1949 Mr 
John Christie, founder of Olytidebourne 
Opera, playr d on the U.G a dive rtimento 
by Haydn, adapted frpm one of sev con 
-eertoe which the composer wrote for the 
Efittg of Naples tn I f 8ft This monarch 
performed on the lyra orgamssata, which 


Huron, Lake, in yioint c f si/ (21 2 00 sq 
m ) tho si c oud of tlie fm Gicat Lakes 
between Innidi and the Isa in \ 
Amin i It is boundtd bv Ontario ex 
n pt < n th W ami s \V whi ro it mljofoH 
Michigan Grand Mamtoulm Is one of 
thru thousand and the peninsula of 
( ihot s lli>nd divide tho liki into two un 
equil sections tho N consisting if N 
( banned and Georgian Ba\ M the N 
st Mm s It eartiis diwn w »tcr from 
Lake superior which is 20 ft higher, 
whilst it the s tht st (luii R discharges 
Into I ako I no which is 1 ft lower , on 
the N \\ tho strait of M ukinac makes a 
connt tion with Lake Michigan Lake 
Hur in is 120 in long >81 ft above the sea, 
and ium hts a depth of 802 ft It U sub 
jeet to violent storms, and i« rich tn sul 
mon trout ete l be lake was discovered 
in 1 1 I i In Champlain and Father Le 
( xrin who r« a» lied it from the Ottawa £L 
Cham pi iln named It la Mer Dover, ie 
fresh w itei hi l it wan subse ciuontly called 
Lae d f triton* but eventually, on account 
of the os tab of the Huron missions, ro 
ce I vi d the name Lnc ties Huron a or Uuroa 
Lake L or long the N channel of the lake 
continued to be a highway for the fur 
trade (see Hudson's Bay Company) Vor 
many years the lake hue been a centre of 
lumbering operations. See fik p. Morton, 
Lake Huron and the Country of the ddgow 
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quins, 19 H , P.C Day, rransportation rm 
the Great Mm (17 S War Dept ), 1DU , 
II. Hutehcr, lht Greed Lakes, 1944. 

Huronian, name of a (lass of rooks 
which belong to the pie Cambiian group 
They constat of moie or Icsh me tanioi 
p bowed sedimentary ioe ks, and, in Canada 
especially, v (luabU dc posits ot most of 
the impel taut metals art found tin Kin 
Generally speaking, the 11 lochs 4 ompnsc 
quart/itr, slate, limestone, and othei 1 g 
neous lotks. Ih< y are well developed in 
certain unions of Mulligan, VViseonsin 
and MlnniHoti — tbo list named having 
valuable irou 01 os 

Hurons (Lr hurt, bustled, used as a 
word of c ontempt In the at nse of lout ) 
Applied bv the Ir m Canada to tht 
Indian tribe** occupying a part of flu 
country in Ontimo which was c ailed 
Hnronia Huionia lav b ot Oeorgi in 
Hay , it comprised a stretch of counin 
about JO m loug bounded on tin \\ by 
Nottavva.-uga IU\ and on the 1 by Lake 
Simccx I he tribes weie of Iroquoiao 
descent, and formed a confe(lcrttc\ e ailed 
* Wendat (Islanders), corrupted by the 
Eng into Wyandot (r / 1 ) The iiHine is 
etill found in the Unions of Lott tie 111 
Quebec, and in t great Lake Union 
Cartier in his v<»\ugo 1 > ( innda, I id I H 
is supposed to have met Huron Indnns 
on the banks of the St Lawrence but if 
so, they mud Inv* been drive n out ot tbe 
nv \ ulltv win n ( h impldin < nine upon 
them e.ailv in the seventeenth < entury 
They Me.ni to hne n urn bored between 
20 000 and >0 non Champlain made 
ft lends with them bv mutual trading uud 
placed them oil a* allies against the com 
mon foe, the lio iu >1 It was nt ar what 
Is now the vil of ffiwkcsfown on the \V 
short of lake Mince* thit (hunpliin 
joined a baud of Huron wariins and set 
out to light tbe I 10 pirns dumig tbe tune 
when lit discovered Lake Ontaiio (s#c 
also under Hi nso\ s Bvv Comivw) 
The* Ir JoRiiits e v,t it» then lirst mission 
In Huroni 1 in If 2o mel the Ir nil mediations 
nerved to eheck the bellicose /ml of tin 
H When however the Hoiuois with 
the aid of amis bought fioni the Dutch in 
New \ ork dihtioveel the vils of Huroni 1 
(1610) the if tied s une to neighbouring 
neutral tribes, otln rs t o Quebec, win re 
to dav their clchce 11 hunts are to be found 
in Loretto 1 In H iiptcsenUd a high 
Stette of Indian r iv i' is ition and we ie good 
agrie ul ten 1 st s as well is fishermen but 
like other Indian tribes, tlitj imposed t he 
drudgery ol life* on their women lolk 
Gov was vested 11 tin. tribal thief and 
there wom a well dev elope, d system ot law 
bee E. I Ifathawav, ] he > fori/ °f the 
Hurons (Toronto), 1‘I15 

Hurrloane, wind storm The woid was 
borrowed In the fifteenth century b> tin 
Portuguese navigators from the Caub 
beans, who dcsenbed such a phenomenon 
by tlie word ‘ buiacan II has the tech 
nioal moaning of wind speed more them 
72 mph (licaiifort force 1 4), but is 
popularly used of any violeut tempest, 
though, of oourse, it primarily referred to 
the sudden storms to which the W Indies 
are subject. Thus tornadoes, cyclones, and 


typhoons are all species of H The tropic al 
Hs arc whirling stoinis, the diameter of 
the ir clrc ular motion being often as great 
as 100 m They usually trav* 1 in a 
westerly direct’on fiom the equatorial 
belt oi calms where they form, then mostly 
curve away from the equator and event 
Uilly move m an easterly direction to 
tempi rate lats At first, Iis usually 
(reive 1 nt i bo lit tjin p h , but when begin 
uing t j move to the k. flioy often attract 
e old r in end change into tbe larger 
frontal dcpie smons, common to temperate 
and poiir lats , which move much faster 
I lie winds blow spirally inward with a 
tienicnrious velocity, often teaching 
72 m p h ond even ove?r 100 mph A* 
in all 1 iw pressure systems the direction 
«f tlnhc inward blowing air ruuentu lb 
count# 1 eloe kwise in the \ nnd in the 
opfo ite direction in the *5 licmisphcie 
1 li e e nti# of t he swirl is nl-o tin < e ntre of 
lowest pressure and is called the. eye of 
the storm as the eye is 11 ached the 
winds diop suddenly, the tomntial r»iu 
steq s tlu louds often bieak leaving blue 
*~k v 11 onlv high cloud**, and tlu weivvave 
hee ome e e nf used and pyiamuiii burtu 
i itelv ( e 1 haps, thev form mostly on the 
sea when thev art a great source of 
dan 1 to ships, but if they pass over an 
inhibited is they staffer the most 
w ml mi destruction in their path, and even 
if thev do not Htnke an Is , they often 
c use gicat d imago bv hewing up huge 
wives igunst the continent d shores 
i W boons is the specific name for 
*>imilu win 1 stoinis in Onentulsuis See 
( \r o\i and ImtsvDo 

Hurucane, siugk -tat low wing canti 
hvtr mouopluie. It wi«* eh. signed by 
^vehuv Cunin an tiuplotic f the U G 
H iwkti Lngineer mg i ompanv which m 

I M> (hanged its name to II iwktr VIr 
11 l 1 td mel lutcr to the Ifiwktr Md 

dil v Vueiiftfo Ltd it it- t irh davt 
wild it was si ill on the drivving burd the 

II w h known to tho Hivvkei ( o cs the 

I in \ mono plant and was destg n d for the 

if) h p Holls po\ ( ( )-ha * attain 

e 1 led moloi hut in 1 )>1 this « >toi was 
di >H t el toi t lit Lolls luvef Me* in II , a 
Uohucki liquid tooled engine giving 
] h p at 1 ,U 0 h ft 1 his w es the engine 

II eel in the H Muk 1 a lie. first II, 
down bv George Huh 1 in on Nov b, 1931 , 
w 1 t h first h ng nghu 1 t hat had a re 
*ii tilde linden hi him and an enclosed 
ei kpit, or eouseiv i 01 v tiom that 
tune thoH was alt ei du.iv Iittta 111 issen 
ti l the only impoitiit dtoi ition being 
tl 1 111-tead of haw i-f a tabrn covering, 
tin wings wtie ill 1 etal with a slices 
skin Tho Mandat el dv weight of the H. 
w 1 1 he»n G.iiOO lb lm lor *'puual purpose* 
it i ould fly at more thin 7,000 lb III its 
< 1 leinal design tlu 11 was to be aimed 
with J mat hiue guns all inside the fuse- 
n r and all hung through the airscrew 
ch-k by means of in errupter gear, but 
anb-equenth it was titled with 8 guns m 
a low outside the urscrew, where they 
could lire at their own limit of speed with* 
out reference to the < ngiue The H was 
put Into production early lu 193b and tbe 
drat machine off the production line was 
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flown In Oct. 1937. Later, the 8 Brown- 
ing guns were fitted, 4 in each wing and 
on each side of the fuselage, firing outside 
the disk swept by the airscrew. After its 
early trials, the tail-wheel was made non- 
retractable and, with a two-blade, fixed- 
pitch wooden airscrew, the top speed was 
330 m.p.h. at 17,000 ft. With metal 
wings and llotol constant-speed airscrew, 
the top speed was 33a tu p h. at 17,500 ft. 
This was the stage of development made 
known just bo foie the outbreak of the 
Second Woild War ; but even then, bv 
improvements and refinements, the actual 
speed of the 11. was far beyond these 
figures The 11., together with tho Spit- 
fire (f/.r ) was used against tho Gers. at tho 
Battle of Bntaln ( q.v .) with annihilating 
effect. 

Hunt Castle, par. and castle of Hamp- 
shire, England, situated about 4 m S W 
of Lymington. Tho cattle was erected by 
Henry VI 11. for the purpose of defending 
the Solent. Charles I was imprisoned 
here (1648). It is a fortress and look out 
station. At the rear ol the point of forti- 
fications are two lighthoii.su> with occult- 
ing and fixed lights. 

Hunt, Fannie (Mrs. J. S. Danielson), 
Amor, writer, b at St. Louis, Missouri, 
1889. Educated at Washington and 
Columbia Umvs. She became one of the 
highest-paid tnaga/me writers in the 
U.S.A. She has also written novels, 
somewhat marred by an affected Rtvle. 
President, Authors Guild of America, 
1936-37 , Vice- President, Authors League 
of America, 1914-4 j. Chairman, Women's 
National Housing Committee, 1930 
1937 ; Member of National Advisory 
Committee to the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, 1940 -II. Among her best 
books are Gaslight Sonatas (19LS), 
Humoresque (1919), Stan lust (1921), Lum- 
mox (1921), Five and Fen (1929), Imita- 
tion of Life (19 J3), *4 nitra's Dance (1914), 
Great Laughter (1916), Lonely Para/U 
(1942), Hallelujah (194 4), The Hand s of 
Veronica (1945), We an Un (shoit stones, 
1937), 

Huntmonceaux (Herstmonoeaux), vil. 
of Sussex, in tho Eostbourno pail, div , 
9 rn. from Eastbourne r l lie name is 
domed from Walerau do Mnuccux, who 
was lord of tho manoi in the eleventh 
century. There is un lateiesting and 
exceptionally well-preserve d castle in the 
\il 11. la&Lle was built by ^ir Roger do 
Fienes, ticasurcr to the Household of 
Henry VI It was ho who obtained ft 
licence in 1441 to enclose, < tonrUiito, and 
fnrnish with towers and battlements ids 
manoi of H There are no bri< k buildings 
b. of the Thames earlier in date than tfi *» 
castle, whuh is probably not only the best 
of the early brick buildings of Euglund 
but the mo^.t beautiful of Eng baronial 
buildings The mouldings and dressed 
work are mofltly executed in greensand 
stone which permits of sharpm ss of detail* 
After 1740 the castle fell mto neglect and 
In 1777 tb< interior, including tho build- 
ings in the court within the main rect- 
angular structure, were demolished and 
the materials used to build the mansion 
now known as H. Place. Little survived 


of the old fnbrio beyond the outer walls, 
with their towers, and portions of the 
inner walls. In 1911 tho castle was pur- 
chased by Col. Claude Lowther, who 
began the work of restoration. After his 
diftth it was acquired in 1932 by Sir Paul 
Latham, who completed the restoration 
(*» description of t he situation of the castle 
will he foimd in Francis Grose's Anti- 
quitu s of England and Wales , written in 
the eighteenth century : see also article 
hy Sir Harold bpencor Jones, Astronomer 
Royal, in Nature, July 20, 1940). Exten- 
sive search has been made for a now site 
for an observatory ; pmity of atmosphere 
being an essential, the removal of the 
observatory from Greenwich had to be 
faced. II. castle was selected by the 
Admiralty and along with tho (astle some 
»7U ao of gioutid were arq lined for tho 
crution of the instrumental equipment 
and also a* a safeguaid against ciuioach- 
nn ut too near the obscrvutoiy of other 
buildings 

Hurstpierpomt, par. and tn. of Sussex, 
England, 8 tu N. of Brighton, and 2 m. 
from Hassocks (its station on the tn. Region 
railway). Holy Tnnity Church Is a tine 
modern building. Here is bt John's Col- 
legi*, a publu school for bovs Pop. 3000. 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Diego (1503-75), 
Sp. diplomatist, poet, and historian, 6. 
at Granada, ami educated at the univ. of 
Salamanca , also attended Iccturos at 
Bologna, Padua, and Romo whilst nerving 
under Chailes V. He was sent as 
ambassador to England in 1 > 18, to Venice 
in tlu following year, acted for some time 
as military governor of Gloria, and repre- 
sented the diplomatic interest of .Spain at 
the Council of Trent. From 1547 to 1554 
he was special plenipotentiary at Romo ; 
being obliged in t bo leave the Court 
on a< count of a quail el with PlnJip II., he 
settlid at Granada and devoted himself 
to the study of Arabic poetry and to the 
prou in lion of his best woik, the Guerra de 
Grami ta a hist of the revolt of tho Moors 
of Alpujanas undei Philip LI. This hist., 
although writ tin iri l >73, was not pub. 
until lt>27. His talents os a poet were 
nt no in* an ordci, and he popularised 
the iln.sM<«il It. he ndot asy lid hies. He is 
gt rn tally allowed to be the autlioi of that 
great pu uisque novel La~nnllode 'Lormes 
See A 'sen in v Alonsa Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza apunUs biogrufuo erihcoi, ls8l» ; 
and monograph by A. G. Palcucia and 
E Mole, 19 43-43. 

Husband and Wife. The consideration 
of the essentials to a validly celebrated 
marriage, and the various recognised 
foims, past and present, of the ceremony 
or (ontrart of marriage itself, are not 
dt ilt with in this artu ie.and will be found 
dealt with under Marhivcik , and the 
subject of the dissolution of marriage will 
bo found under Alimony. Divorce, 
Judicial hi,i»A ration, and Mahiuauk. 
This article is restricted to the rights and 
obligations arising from the relationship 
of husband and wile. Tho older theory 
of Horn, law contemplated the wife as a 
mere chattel of tho husband, aud gave her 
no Bupenor rights to those of her own 
daughters. The later Rom, law wont to 
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the opposite extreme, allowed the rela- common law, and one eminently In accord 
tionship of husband and wife to bo con- anco with feudal pilnclplcs, was that H. 
exacted and dissolved by the slenderest and W wore one in the ewe of the law. 
forms, and left the parties all but Inde* But tins unity on its proprietary side was 
pendent of each othci This evolution entirely for the benefit of the husband, 
has found its nurallcl in the social systems I he wife’s fieeholds became vested m the 
of many modern states, both as rounds husband and herself jointly dun tiff cover 
the poisonul freedom of the wifo and the turc (7 v.) but the husband had the sole 
immunity of her sopvrite propel ty from management and took the rents and pro- 
the dominion of her husband. fits, \vhil« if the wife predeceased him, he 

Theme ticallv oath spouse his a loffil had t life estate in the wife's fieeholds 
light to the sonoty ind picscnu ( con tilled 1 ten m< y by cuitesy (see under 
sortium) of the ottn r, but in 1 ng Uw CtRnsy) 1 urtbor the wife's personal 
nuther tho petition foi lestitulion of t on piojuty, comprising leaseholds, and 
jugal lights noi any other piocu ding will chores in wliou when reduced into posses 
avail to enfone th it right A lmsbaud has sj< n ✓ under ( uosr iv Ac iion), passed 
no legal light to nstruu his wife from Ua\ to the huslnnd on mvinige or beoame his 
ing him, and will * vtn bo oidired by the if \ \ whu sub^ceiucntly acquired by the 
court to abstain fiom molesting he i if she wil in t eqiuty (q t ) and then statute 
choose to stay away Indeed, any In ennou lied ui on ind finally whittled 

B hysnal eompul'.ron pit upon a wife Is nvvjy pm tic illy all the. so marital rights 
legal, and in many c ises would amount 1 pi t\ m uliiicd the coimnon law by the 
to cruelty so jis to found a cl Bin toi doc time of the 'separate use,* by which 
judicial sepirition (7? ) O11 the » t he r ut\ property e\pies-,J\ given to the wife 

hand, if a wife choose to leave her hu>- bUur or utci m linage ‘ for hti scpnate 
band without ide quite caun, lie is <n usl vis tier turn the husband s control 
titled to roiuse to admit hex into his ho nc suliii r to th hush ind s claim to anv part 
again, end the converse probably aNo ol it 1111 li p< sed oi by hti death and bv 
applies 1 he suit for n stitutiem of on the r^Uainl or anticipation' which, 
jugal rights is 1 w r 1 ;ro than a lor mil win 1 ill i< hed to a gift of pioptity to her 
condition piece cent co tho -.nbsequent die t dh kept that property hee from 
foimulutlon ot a charge of desertion 1 he he 1 1 i*h uid s persuasive inline u* e, so fai 
practical vilue* of consortium lies in tho «»s 1 respective m< ome nu dm, by the 
right of tlu husband to bring an action ot simile feet that she hci'»eh could not 
damages against a third pally who Ins anti lpito it Ihe Married Womeub 
‘enticed awuy his wife, though the Pnpcrty \et, 1382 , effected a radical 
archaisms of the Uw still burvivo in the change in the wife's proprietary position, 
denial to ft wife of a corresponding aiti m th u h tho old law, as modified bv equity 
Tho action ol trim con (criminal convei ind stitute law puor to 1^82 still applies 
nation), as it was called, for duntko in to women mairied be foie J111 1, ISM 

Lrespast against a mxn who his com 1 k Vet of 1382 inado 1 niainc 1 woman 
rmtted adulteiv with tho pliuntifiS wile n 1 to enter into contracts as a Jam 
waa abolished oil the estab of tho Divorce > t {t e in uu inclined woman), 1 id undet 
Couit in 13 » 7 , ind piobably damage s lhu th it Vet I101 contracts bound herrctpaiat* 
only be obtained against an idulterc 1 tiy est ite so tar as not icstramcd from anti 
citing him as co icspondent in a divorce cu it 1 m and, generallv spe iking, the 
petition, for it seems to bo the better Act put a marntd wo nan 111 tho same 
opinion that oven the ftbovo not iced aetion pe> ltnn us an unmuined ucman with 
for ontlemg away is competent only to tlu» icspcct to all hti property But the 
case of one who Is dt pnvtd of the soivuts Jm b ind still had tho ii^lit to her propeity 
of his employees (set further on this , bv s irvivoiship if sht dn d intent ate (see 
Jenks, Husband and If r fe in the Lau, further under >rctrs-,ioN, iMhsTArc; 
190 U and Pollock, On forts) But ea« h luiihei, the Act applied to all women 
spouse may sue foi damages for the loss of mariu d betore Jan l 1 3 , s regards all 

the ‘ com ten t and rock tv’ of the other jr ptriy acquired by them since that tiute 
spouse where tho Utter has been physit \n Vet passed in U*» nnikcs notable 
ally injured by tho neghgomo or inten U iom *in the law it Uting to th* capacity 
tloual wrongdoing of a tliird paity. Bv 11 iu.rty, and liahihtus of married women 
a legal auotnaly, however, tho claim for it ivis the miuucd vu mm a legal status 
damages when death rtHults Is restricted surilir to that of the siuglo woman, so 
to tho actual pccum uy io*»s sustained th it she is now able to hold and to dispose 
By the old conimou law tho fitlui as of my kind of property , render herself, 
the legal guardian by nature and umtuie ind be rendered, I11I lc in respect of anv 
has tho completo control over the person tout r vet debt, or tort (•** Tort), sue and 
tho education, and religious upbi mgiug of lu s led in contract or tort , ana be sub 
his children during his lifetime, but 1 t to the law of I inkruptey and to the 
covenants iu separation deeds not to in enforcement of judgments and orders, m 
sist on the custody of children will bar the dl aspects as if she wore a single woman, 
right, as will nn order of tlu Divorce Vll pi opeity which immediately before the 
Court with respoct to the custody of passing of * « Act was the separate 
children. But cither parent convicted property of a married woman 01 held for 
of cruelty to a child under sixteen may be he 1 separate use m equity, or bolonged to 
deprived of the custody of It, la 1 at the date of her marriage or, after 

Bights of husband and u%fe in one the Act, has been acquired by her or 
another's properly, and obligations arising devolves upon her, belongs to her in all 
from marriage. — The anot. maxim of the respects as if she were a single woman and 
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may be disposed of by her accordingly. 
The Act also abolished the restraint on 
anticipation (see supra) os to Instruments 
effected after Jan. I, 1930. Notwith- 
standing the exibtcnco of a clause re- 
straining the wife from anticipation, tho 
court nmy, undor the Conveyancing Act, 
1881, bind her interest for her benefit and 
with her consent, and in any case the 
Haase will not save her property from 
liability for her ante-nuptial debts, except 
to tho extent of any part of her property 
that had not actually reached her hands 
when tho debt was incurred. With this 
enfranchisement of the wife’s property 
there have been corresponding augmen- 
tations of such rights as she hnd in tho 
property of her husband. At common 
Taw a widow wus entitled to a dower or a 
life Income of one-third of her husband's 
freeholds of inheritance, whether he had 
disposed of them prior to his death or not ; 
but as this right was illusory by reason of 
the conveyancing device known as * uses 
to bar dower/ equity gave h»»r a right to 
dower out of her husband's equitable 
estates of freehold so far as not disposed 
of by him. The wife is still legally en- 
titled to dower, but in practice settlements 
usually contain declarations against dower 
(Jointure (q.v.) also bars dower.) Hut, on 
the other hand, a wife now has stronger 
claims on her husband’s persoualty, 
assuming he dies intestate (see Distribu- 
tions, Statutes uM. Theie is nothing 
to prevent the husband, any more than 
tho wife, from willing away tho wholo of 
his personalty from his wife. 

Husbands generally make their wives 
a periodical allowance for housekeeping. 
Strictly the wife can he called upon to 
account for every penny of this. If she 
saves any of it, the balance belongs to her 
husband, and If she invests such savings 
or puts them Into her banking account 
tho husband can got an order of tho court 
summarily transferring such investment 
or savings into his own account , though 
if tho wJfo disputes his title, he must 
prove that he had no intention of giving 
her any surplus, hitch spouse can sue 
tho other and bring criminal proceedings 
against the other for the protection of his 
or her separate property. Hut a married 
woman may not proceed criminally 
against her husband while they are living 
together, nor after they are separated, as 
to wrongs to her prop* rty committed 
before separation, except in respect oi 
property wrongfully taken by tho husband 
on leaving or deserting her. 

It is a dogma of Kug, law that the 
husband has the right to choose the house, 
and it tho house Is in his name, it follows, 
not from the matrimonial relationship, 
but as an ordinary result of the law of 
contract, that tho husband has the right 
to allocate ini rooms for various purposes, 
and, generally speaking, regulate tho 
domestic arrangements. If, of course, 
the wife leased or bought tho house, or if 
It stands in her name, she can legally 
exclude the husband from entering it. 

Each spouse in assumed to have under- 
taken the malntc nance of the other and 
of the children of the marriage (Including 


such illegitimate or other children as the 
wife may have had in marriage). But 
apart from payments ordered by a magis- 
trate to be made for the support of a 
deserted wife on a separation order, the 
only moans of enforcing the undertaking 
to maintain is through the Poor Law 
Authority, if uud when the children or 
wife become chargeable to par. relief. But 
tho wife may pledge her husband’s credit 
lor necessaries for herself and t he children, 
even where she has separate property of 
her own. Tho wife's liability for mainte- 
nance apparently only arises on the entire 
failure of the husband. Hut tho law Is 
by no means clear as to tho oxact circum- 
stances when the wife’s property can be 
resorted to for this purpose. Apart from 
the purchase of necessaries, the wife has 
no right to pledge her husband's credit, 
and it is unwise for tradesmen to assume 
that she lias, for tho reason that the hus- 
band cun rebut tho presumption that ho 
has authorised his wifo to pledge his 
credit, by proving cither that be has 
expressly or impliedly forbidden her to do 
so, or that lie makes her a suitlclcnt allow- 
ance. If the husband by paying bills 
leads a particular tradesman to believe 
his wifo has authority, he must gi\e the 
tradosinun express notice that he gives no 
further authorisation, if he desires to 
prevent the wife from further pkdging Ids 
credit with that tradesman. The mere 
fact that a tradesman enters purchases 
m tho wife’s name and that she invariably 
pay-, with her own cheques, and that tho 
tradesman did not know she was a married 
woman, will not mako her separate prop- 
erly liable if, in lact, sho did not contract 
otherwise than as her husband’s agent 
( P'trpmt v. IJeftwlerh', 1900, A. O. 
11S ) 

Ih fore the Act of 193a, the husband was 
lioble for the wife’s ante-nuptial debts to 
the extent of any property ho may have 
acquir'd through her, hut the new Act 
a boll die- lus liability for his wife’s ante- 
nuptial debts and obligations. The Act, 
however, makes no ehuuge in tho law 
legarding the husbaud’H liabilities for his 
wife’s necessaries. For his wife’s ante- 
nuptial civil wrongs the husband’s lia- 
bility Is similarly restricted, but ho in 
liable without limitation jointly with the 
wile for tlvil wrongs (torts) committed 
by her * luring marriage, provided the 
parties were cohabit Ing at the time. But 
the wife Incurs no liability in respect of 
her husband's debts or civil wrongs. As 
to tho presumption that a married 
woman's crimes are presumed to have 
been committed under the coercion of her 
husband, and aa to tho criminal liability 
generally of married women, see under 
Criminal Law. Neither spouse can give 
cv idence mminst the other when the latter 
is charged with a criminal offence ; but 
by the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, such 
spouse can give evidence on behalf of the 
other if requested so to do by the accused 
spouse. But in all civil proceedings both 
H. and W. can, generally speaking, be 
compelled to give evidence for and 
against each other (see Evidence). In 
the abseuce of fraud a policy taken out 
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by the husband and expressed to be for 
the benefit of his wife or children or both 
can never bo touched by his creditors 
A husband is liable foi his wife’s income 
tax, and apparently if she refuses to pav 
and he cannot, ho ran be kept in prison 
until slu duos p 15 An importout chango 
was intioduccd bv the Administiation of 
Estates \ct 1923, winch nftfctoel th< 
rights of a wil< In he r husb md’s piopertv 
Dowel (ot th< right ot a widow to a life 
estate" in Odium lands of the husband) 
was piactifftllj abolished On the death 
of an intestate hnshmd the wife takes 
(1) all pusonal chattels absolutely, if 
furniture, plate, pit lure, s, bouse hold 
effects, etc , (2) tlOOO frte of deith duties 
with interest at 5 pei ttni from ditc of 
death, (3) the Imemi ot the whole 
residue foi life if tho husband 1c ives no 
issue, and of half the itsidue it lu kayos 
issue 1 in life inten st m iy be capitalized 
should this be desired m older that the 
residue rnay be freed for immediate dh» 
tribution to other b< ncfitjarios. 

The Scots law of husband and wife is 
not now mark* dly dissimilar to the Lug , 
since the p tsslug of the Married Women s 
Property ( Gotland) Act, 1881, But tho 
Act of 1J3> (noted iM\r) does not apply 
to Sc otlan 1 (or to >1 l-eknd) The wife 
has a hi parntc estate in her mo\ aides, and 
the rents and profits ot lu r he ritable 
pioperty belong to her Parties married 
before tho Ac t can conic under its opera 
tion b\ mutual deed and in any case corne 
under the Act unless the husband before 
marriage has by irrevocable dec. cl mode 
reasonable provision for hi* wife m tho 
event of her surviving him Tho wife is 
not entitled to assign her piospeotive 
income Horn nioy ihlcs or dispose of hei 
movables without her husband's consent 
The husband Ins i right of sure ession to 
hih wife a mo\ ihlcs if she die Intestate 
Tho widow is c ntitlcd to a life rc nt of one 
third of her hush md s est etc and one h ilf 
or one thud of the movable estate (one 
half if he wne without issue, one thud if 
he leit issue ) See L leaks. Husband mid 
ft ife in the I mi, 1909 Lush, l an of 
Husband and II ife Pollock, On 'lorts 

Hub!, Hushi, oi Husch, tn of Molday ib, 
Rumania, situated 9 in W of tho Mol 
davian S S R bordi r \N tne is large h 
produced and thin is % n< ted v earl > fair 
The treaty ot Pruth betwoon Turkey and 
Russia was hero signed in 1711. Pop 
16,700 

Huskisson, William (1770-1830) Brit 
statesman, after a preliminaiy grounding 
in aftairs as private beentary to Lonl 
Gowor, the lint amlns at Pans, and then 
as secretary to the Admiralty, took his 
seat in Parliament in 1796 ironi 1801 
he held various minor o dices, and In 1827 
became colonial secretory nud lcadoi of 
the House of Commons undci (lodiiioh, 
, and retained theho positions under W el 
Ungton, with whom, however, he presently 
disagreed, and from whose ministry he 
then retired. He was run or or by an 
engine at the opening ot tho Manchester 
ana Liverpool Hallway on Sept 15, 1830, 
id died on the same clay See life by J. 
“ it, 1831. 
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Hubs (or Hus), John (e. 1373-1415), 
Bohemian lelfgious leformer, b. at Hus! 
ncc in Bohemia Hus was the name 
winch in adopted himself about 1396 
as before then he was known as Johann 
Ilus'.int f /, oi dc liii'.synec/ He was 
< due itrd at an c lenn nt u*v school and the 
urm of Pr igue, when he beesmo U A in 
1 19 i Hoc hi lor of 1 iicology in 1 394 and 
M V in 1 190 In 1400 ho was ord lined 
and in i T02 w h m ide rector of tho imiv 
of Pi urm The pto Wycliffe sentiment^ 
of II giiduillv made bun suspected of 
liei s uid Jus piotest igainst the burn 
mg of \\ wlific " books by the archbishop 
of Pi iguc in 1410c iu«-ed his exeommuni 
( it ion His support nt the king in his 
polir y tow a i ds tho papal sc hism made him 
e\cec Jin popular, and although m 1411 
the wJuh < It \ of I i ague was laid under 
an interdict II hIiII pleached and carried 
on Ijh duties us usual In the following 
>c ir h wt\cr, he was obliged to quit 
Promt, uid whilst in seclusion he wiote 
ids li I electa, his greatest work In 
J 4 J 4 iif wiiz summoned to atteud the 
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council at Constance between King Sign? 
round and Pope Toiin Will , and wa< 
gi mu d a ‘sife couduct h\ tho former 
\ \ < rthcle ss he was mil nsofied soon after 
hi" irrival, aud, on his appearance btfore 
tin council lu ] il >, was ouiored to recant 
ill his doctiincs win h wtro held to Ik 
lu t tic al On his ri fusal ho was con 
dm ntd to tlie stake and met a martyr's 
dt dli with excmpl irv lortitude on July fi 
It was a scholir of (hep eiudition, as is 
pn \ < d bv his Sunr IV Sententiarum, 
but he is chieltv rem ukable for the inspn 
atari he gave to tin <nu«e of Bohemian 
tiihonalism. His w iks may be dmded 
into four cIaaww 1) Dogmatical and 
poh iniral , (2) liomilctical . (3) esegeti- 
cal (4) epistolary. See also Hussites. 
\V \rs or Tiir Sec V FlaJShans (ed.) 
Joannes Hus Opera Omnia* 1904 See 
also \\ , Berger, Joannes Hus vnd K6n ig 
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Sigismund, 1871 Count I LUtzow, Life 
and limes of Master John Huts, 1909 
J Herbon, Hus* and his 1 olloiver*, 1026 
E Denis Hus* et la Querre des Hussites, 
1930. 

Hussars, originally the name of the 
Hungarian cavalry raised by Matthias I 
in 1458 The word is derived from tho 
Hungarian hvs* meaning twenty, as 
every twentieth hou^-c had to furnish a 
man for the t oi ps l he tei m w ns applied 
to light cavalry whose duties we.ro mmnly 
scouting, reconnaissance, and roving 
commissions. speed being in essential 
feature in their employment, they had to 
travel light a fae toi w ln< li also govc rm d 
the distance they eonlel cover in a gi\en 
time Tho success of this arm m the 
Hungarian service caused it to be adopted 
in most Furopean arum s ind in the Brit 
ser\ko aome Light Dnuroon regiments 
were converted into H at the beginning 
of the mnetcenth couture Iht distinc- 
tive features of the dress of H are the 
busby ribbed short jar kot rid pelisse (or 
banging jack* t) worn over tho left 
shoulder In the process of tunc the 
tactical emplov merit of tl e v annus kinds 
of cavaliv ha*, oceome unite el ami no dis 
tinetton 1 now nude l p to 1922 the H 
regiments in tin 1 nt service were, the 
3rd 4th 7th 8th H th 1 Itli 1 tl 11th 
15th, 18th 19th eni 20th Imt in tint 
voir, e>n the r^du tion of the cnviliy 
estab , the following \ air« of regiments 
were amalgamated to f r n one raiment 
each— I3tlr 18th 14th >0th and 1 th- 
I3th In 192S the 11th w is converted 
into a e ival v arn mrrd ear regiment 
Five \ears later the 1 th 19th were re 
designated the 1 th King's Royal 
Husoirs Under the. subsequent Army 
reorganisation mo t of the remaining 
Husfiui rcgimentH were converter! into 
light tank units rninum 1 ear comp in 
ies The roll ol bdltle hinours of the II 
regiments (or then predecease is the I ight 
Dragoons) eommeme with Dettlngen 
(174 i) and they ha\< t il en a conspicuous 
part in all campaigns bln c that date 
During tho Pcninsul r ( u i ugn the 1 tli 
gained particular distin t on in actions at 
^ahagan and Reinvent I)e 21 1808) 

when they routed a fir i[<u >r bodv of 
Fr cavalry 4 Y iterJ>> is al o on then 
roll, also the victories m the frimei 
Lhe till formed part of the I ight Brigade 
at Balar lav i 1 he tvpe c f light Ing m t he 
Afn an War, 1899 1 >02 was peeu 
liarly suited to e ivnlry n tl >n and the II 
had their full share of a lions During 
the early stages of tho Inst World Wai 
they were employed as cavalry hut with 
the development of trench warfare they 
fought In 1 ranee and I Ian lei*, Jn a dis 
mounted capacity The 7th arid litb 
were sent to Mesopotamia when they did 
effective worfc a* cavalty 

In the 'second World \\ ir units of tho 
H which fought on the W 1 ront from 
Normandy to tin Fdbt ine hide d 8th King’s 
Roy al Irish K1 . Utli H 13th 18th Royal 
H , 1 5th 19th Tho King* Koval IT , and 
the 23rd H With tho Fighth Army In 
Italy were tho 3rd Tho King s Own H , 

4th Queen's Own II ,an<l the 10th Roy al H 


Hussites 

Hussein (Husein) ibn 'All (1853 or 
1854-1931), sometime king of the Hejaz , 
b at Mecca , son of the Amir ' All Ibn 
Aluhamed , suet ceded hiH uncle the Amir 
Abdullah as Grand Sherif of Mecca, 1909 
He was an opponent of lurkfsh Influence, 
tnd sieleel with tho Brit in tho First World 
War after having espoused the opposite 
cause for ft short period , proclaimed him 
se If king, 1918, and aspired to the position 
of king of pan Arabia, thereby incurring 
the hostility of Ibn Sa'iid Ho sent a 
re presontativ e to tho Peace Conference, 
1919 But, ns ho refused to be bound 
1 y tho treaties there made he got into 
difficulties with neighbouring states In 
1921, on the deposition of the Ottoman 
Caliph by the Turkish (>i ind National 
Assembly H was offeied and accepted 
the vac mt Caliphate but was unable to 
retain it in the face of Internal faction Tn 
the Mime year he abdicated In favour of 
his hon All after being defeated by Ibn 
Ni ud (7 i ) and retired to Akaba whence 
he w is re. moved to Cyprus There he 
spent fi\c years of exile only retiring in 

I HO to Amman the cap of his son 
Ablullah the emir (now king) of Irans 
Jordan whore he dkd See further under 
\uaisia H* M7 See M Boucn, Fom 
M ndritt n vm I ihrtnrm 1 9*8 

Hussein, Kamil (1881 1917) sultan of 
Pg\lt who on the death of the Khedive, 
Aldus tlilmi in 1914 was pioelaimcd 
suit ir anl icm lined at tho head of attain* 
till his <Jt ith 

Hussites War of the name given to th© 
htriiMli li tween the Bohemian followers 
of Huv, (q % ) and King Mgisini ml which 
begin m 1419 Pc pular feeling was 
htimd up bv the news of the martyrdom 
e f Buss ind mill, the nut Kb of Bohemia 
and Abruvii sent tin trifistitio Hohemo 
fttw eemchcd in y< n Ntrengterms to tho 
council at ( on time t lie contemptuous 
attitud of Sigisuiun 1 wl o de dared that 
lie w uld elieiyyn oil Wy IriliUs and 
Hus ltes flu ill\ brought on the war 

I I e Hussites we it victor loirs nt /lskabtrg, 
as it often* aids enim to be called from 
/is (it ),tlie leader mils nlofthe war, 
m 1 12U Dcutach Biod in 1122 Aussjg in 
112* and 3 jus in li 1 and invaded 
''lie sn ‘-axony and 1 rancouJa many 
tn s with success After Ians mgo 
hili ns w cio begun, and by tlu compact 
c» 1 raguo the modcr lie partv of the 
HussiUs guneel thdr ends There were, 
Inwever two opposing pulles in the 
Hus ite moveimiit, the I ti iqwmts and 
the Taborites lhe former, who were 
al o kne wn os Calixtenes (I ut calix, 
dithcc) deriyed their nftrm from the fact 
that their demand was for the communion 
In loth kinds (sub uhqque specie) 3 he 
JrlontcH (from Tabor their head- 
t \\ r ite is) \ure more advanced In their 
vi us and re p < ted most of the ceremonial 
of the Hon Church lhe latter party 
ref isod to a ee.pt the compact of league, 
but was tot illy defeated by tho Utra- 
q rusts at I Ipan in 1 Hi The Utraouint 
creed was that of tho cstah Church of 
Boh* mla, until all non-Hom creeds were 
prohibited In 1620 For a later develop- 
ment of tho laboriteH, mt Bohemian 
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Brbtiyrkn. See L. Knunmell, Utra- 
quisUn und Tabor iten, 1871 ; E. Denis, 
Huss et la guerre des Hussites, 1878 ; If. 
Toman, Husitskt Veleenictor , 1878 ; and 
Countess Ltttzow, The Hussite FT ’am, etc. 

Husum, tn. of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Germany, situated on the fliiHumer An, 
about 3 in. from the N. Sea. Pop. 10, 0<)0. 

Hutcheson, Francis (1(594-1747), Irish 
philosopher, b. at Drumnllg, co. Down, 
and educated at Glasgow, where lie studied 
philosophy, classics, literature, and theo- 
logy. On leaving Glasgow ho was or- 
dained and was on the point of accepting 
a Presbyterian ministry when he was per- 
suaded to start n private academy in 
Dublin. While employed here, he pub. 
an Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
of Heauty and Virtue (17*25), followed by 
an Essay on the Passions ami Affections 
(17*28). These writings probably led to 
his election to t he chair of moral phil- 
osophy at Glasgow In 17*29, where he 
spent the remainder of his life lecturing 
oh a varletv ol subjects. II. ’s ethical 
writings constitute his chief claim to 
fame, and the best account of Ills teach- 
ing is 111 T. Fowler’s Shafiisbury and 
Hutcheson, 1882. His greatest work is 
A System oj J* I'\itosophy ( 1 Ta.'O. 
He adopted Lord Shaftesbury*** view in 
this direction, and exercised a great in- 
fluence upon the Scottish philosophy of 
the modern school. See lives by V\ . f^cott, 
1900 : and (\ do \V. Thorpe, 1933. 

Hutchinson, city n! Kansas, (\y.A., in 
Reno co. It situated on the K. Aiknn- 
saa, and has salt works, sugar fnetorio**, 
and meat -packing works. It is a dis- 
tributing cent ic and has a large export 
trade in grain. Hour dairy products, etc. 
The Kau-as Stab* Fair is held here. It H 
served by three railways. The Mate In- 
dustrial Heiornmtory Ih situated here. 
Pop. 27.000. 

Hutchinson. Anne (r. 1A90-1643), Arner. 
religious enthu-iast . daughter of a Lincoln- 
shire clergyman named Marburv. She 
married ill 1*531 ami emigrated to Boston. 
Massachusetts, where slio lectured, and 
was a follower and admirer of the Kev. 
John Cotton. She denounced the Massa- 
chusetts clergy, aud was tried for heresy 
and sedition, aud banished. Mie then 
estab. a settlement on Rhode Is., ami set 
up a democracy ( 1 038). Four years later, 
after the death of hei husband, she settled 
on Long Is. Sound in what is now New 
York State, ami was killed in an Indian 
rising. A. II. and her followers were 
known os Antiiiomions, a name tlrst used 
by Luther for the followers of John 
Agricola (arc Anti.vomianism), See (J. F. 
Adams, Ant mom ian ism in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Hay, 1894. 

Hutchinson, Arthur Stuart Menteth (b. 
1879), Kng. novelist ; son of Lt.-Gen. 
H. D. Hutchinson. Ho pub. three novels 
— Once Aboard the Lugger (1908), The 
Happy If arrior (191*2), and 7 he Clean 
Heart (191 4>— before his spectacularly 
successful best -seller If Winter Comes 
(title a quotation from Shelley, 19*21). 
It is the garrulously story of a chron- 
ioally-unfortunatc person, Mark Sabre, 
who has the First World War to assist 


hfs misfortunes, and whom H. has 
brought Into some of his later works— 
which Include : This Freedom (1922), The 
Eighth Woruler (1923), One Increasing 
Purpose (19*25), The Uncertain Trumpet 
(19*29), The Golden Pound (1930), The 
Book of Simon ( 1 930), Big Business (1932), 
7 he Soft Spot (1933), As Once You Were 
(1938), He Looked for a City (1940), It 
Happened Like This (1942). 

Hutchinson, John ( 1615-04). Eng. 
Puritan btutenrnan, b. at Nottingham. 
Educated at Nottingham and Lincoln 
free schools and lateral Peterhonse, Cam- 
bridge. Tie entered Lincoln's Inn In 1037 
to study law, bnt devoted himself rather 
to music and divinity. In 1(543 he entered 
the Pui liumentarlun army with the rank 
of lieutenant -colonel, and was appointed 
governor of Nottingham castle and tn. 
In 1010 he was returned to Parliament as 
member for Nottinghamshire. Ho was 
Hided member for the first two councils - 
of state of the Commonwealth, but with 
the expulsion of the Long Parliament in 
IHfi3. retired into private life. After the 
Hectnr/ition lie was falsely accused of 
treasonable conspiracy and confined to 
the Tower and Sundown (’ostlc from 1GG2 
till loot, dying the latter place. 

Hutchinson, John (1674-1737), Eng. 
theological writer, b. ut Spennithorne, 
Yorkshire. He first served as steward to 
the duke of Somerset, and other families 
of partition, but ultimately devoled hlm- 
'clf to religious studies. In 1 724 he pub. 
M *ts Privet pin (Part I.), followed in 
1 727 by Part II., and by many other 
wink*-. Including : M uses Sine Pnncipio 
(1721), Pouer Essential and Mechanical , 
t.lorj or Gravity, The Hi hymn of Satan , 
etc. According to H., the Bible ( ontained 
the (It incuts of all rational philosophy os 
well as of t rue religion. See lift* by Spear- 
man in H.’a If orks , 1748 -O.'i, 

Hutchinson, John (1832-1910), Scottish 
sculptor, b. in Edinburgh. He became an 
(u.ulemieinn in 18157. IBs prin. work 
toiiMsts of statues of Hebert Bruce, John 
K no\, Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, 
etc. 

Hutchinson, Sir Jonathan (1828-1913), 
Eng. surgeon, b. ot Selby, Yorkshire, 

! where he was educated, and afterwards 
entered St. Bartholomew ’s Hospital. In 
i i he was elected a member of the Royal 
(YunmisMon on Smallpox Hospitals, and 
m |s!)0-96 was on the Vaccination Com- 
mittee. In 1889 he was president of the 
llojal College of Surgeons. Amongst his 
pubs, aro : Hare Ihseuses of the Skin 
(IM»»0 A Clinical Memoir on Certain 
I Phases of the Eye and Ear consequent on 
ihlurited Syphilis ()m>3). Illustrations of 
( tin teal Surgery U S 7M, The Pedigree of 
I i/M ase ( 1 88 1 ), A Smaller Atlas of lllustra - 
twit* of Clinical Hurytry (1895), and Fish- 
t aUnn ami Leprosy ( 1 906). 

Hutier, Oskar von (1857-1933), Oer. 
woldier who came to the fore during the 
Fir-t World War ns an army commander. 
He was of Fr. extraction ; his grandafther 
is Mild to have served in the Fr. army. He 
distinguished himself in Ang. 1917, when 
ho defeated the Russians In the Riga area. 
Ho was transferred to the W. Front, and 
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appointed to the oommand of the Eigh- 
teenth Army. For the Ger. offensive in 
tylarch 1918 his army was specially 
organised und augmented in order to 
break through the Flesquierea salient. 
During the Allies' counter-offensive in 
Aug. 1918 his army suffered severely at 
the hands of the Brit, and Fr. in the A vre- 
Oise sector. After «the war ho l>eeame 
president of the Ger. Officers* Society. 

Hutt, Lower, and Upper, s*e Lowkr 
Hutt; Uppkr Hutt. 

Hutten, Philip von (c. lo 15-40, tier, 
adventurer. h. at Birkeufehl, and a rela- 
tive of Ulrich von H. He joined a band 
of 600 adventurers from all parts of 
Europe In 1533, who went out to conquer 
the prov. of Venezuela granted to tlio 
Welsers of Augsburg by Uharlcs V. In 
1541 he set out at the head of an expedi- 
tion to seek the mythical El Dorado, and 
after wandering about for some years 
returned to Venezuela to find the vice- 
royalty usurped by Juan de Onravajal, 
who seized H. and treacherously put him 
to death. See Zedung aus India Junkher 
Philipps von Flatten, 1785. 

Hutton, Ulrich von (1488-1523), Ger. 
poet and author, b. at the castle of 
Steckelbbrg, near Fulda, Hesse. lie was 
the eldest son of a noble but undistin- 
guished family and was destined by his 
father for the cloister, being of feeble 
health. He was sent to the monastery of 
Fulda, but greatly disliked the life there, 
and in 1505 flod, going first to Cologne and 
afterwards to Erfurt and Frankfort-on - 
Oder, where he took his master's degree 
and pub. his first poem. He went from 
there to Wittenberg and Leipzig, and 
then passed into ItaU, where ho was 
plundered in the war between Charles V. 
of Spain and Francis l. of France at the 
siege of Pa\ia, and later took service in 
the emperor’s armv. Later ho returned 
to Germany and had bestowed upon him 
by the Emperor Maximilian the laureate 
crown. While in Italy H. became imbued 
with a hatred of the papacy, and on his 
return to his native land he estah. a email 
printing press of his own, and issued 
pamphlets in Ger. violently denouncing 
the Roth, clergy. He m turn was de- 
nounced at Rome bv the Archbishop 
Albert, and availed himself of the pro- 
tection of Franz vou Mck ingen. the 
obsnipion of the knightly order. He was, 
however, soon forced to flee from the 
latter’s castle and went to liable, where he 
quarrelled with Erasmus, who did not 
approve of his extreme measures. From 
this time onwards till his death at Zurich, 
he lived a wandering life, liis chief 
works were : Ars versi flea tali ; Nemo ; 
Pad litmus ; Epistolce and many admirable 
poeinx m Lat. and Ger. His works were 
ed. by E. Hocking (1859-70). See lives 
by 1). F. .Mritass, 1858 (trails. 1874) ; O. 
Flake, ] 929 ; and H. Holborn, 1 929 ; also P. 
Kalkoff, Hutten und die devlsrhe Reforma- 
lion , 1920 P. Held. Ulrich ran ffutten, 
Stine giifdige Auseinandersetzung mit 
Katholisismus, HumAnismus und Reforma • 
titm , 1928. 

Hutton, James <1720 -07), Scottish 
geologist, b. at Edinburgh and educated 


at the univ. there. He took up succes- 
sively law, medicine, and agriculture. 
From 1708 ho devoted his life to literary 
and scientific research. In 1783 he pub. 
his Theory of the Earth , followed In 1792 
by Dissertations on Different Subjects in 
Natural Philosophy and An Investigation 
of the Principle of Knowledge and of the 
Progress of Denson from Sense to Science 
and Philosophy (1794). For biography 
of n., see J. Plavfair, vol. v. of Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Hutton, Leonard (6. 1917), Eug. crick- 
eter : Yorkshire professional, first playing 
in eo. erh ket in 193 4. In Aug., 1938, he 
scored 364 runs in a Tot match against 
Australia at the Oval, beating Don 
Bradman’s Tost record of 334 made In 
1930. 

Hutton, Richard Holt (1826-97), Eng. 
journalist and critic, b. at Leeds. His 
best work is shown lu Essays, Theological 
and Literary (1871), and he also wrote 
lives of Sir Walter Scott and Cardinal New- 
man. Stc J. Ifogben, Richard Holt 
Hutton of the Spectator , 1899. 

Huxley, Aldous, Eng. author, 6. in 
1894 ; brother of Julian Bored nuxlev 
(r/.w.), educated at Eton and Balliol, 
Oxford. Tn 1919 he was on tho staff of 
the Athemeum, and, later, dramatic critic 
lor tho U'estminster Gazette. His early 
poetry allied him with tho Imagist school, 
but, beyond Leda, a poem whi< h combines 
gorgeous description with a frank but un- 
except iounl interp rotation of the classical 
myth, his poetry is mostly to be described 
as selcnt ideally satirical, a method which 
he continued with sueocus in his novels. 
The short story 1 h perhaps his most success 
ful medium ; hut he first attracted wide 
attention with his novel. Antic Hay (1923), 
and enhanced his reputation with Point 
Count* r Point (1928). This latter hook 
was dramatised by another author, but 
the dramatic method is directly opposod 
to II. *b method, which is dclllicrately to 
flatten all emotion and incident to tho 
Mime level, tho resulting Impression being 
tlmt nothing Is worth while in a world 
altogether negative. His negative phil- 
osophy limits him to a range of characters 
who best exemplify it, and, for 1 his reaeon, 
his Interest 1 h brief, but always sustained 
by brilliance of observation, wit, and 
satire. lie lias the mocking humour of a 
Hogarth. Each new novel is a fresh ex- 
ploitation of his box of puppets ; he talks 
to them and makes them talk to him with 
the most brilliant vontriloquial virtuosity 
in modern fiction. His earlier work was 
in the six h» of Thomas Love Peacock ; 
but later he changed to the manner of 
It. G. Well*., whose use of tho novel as a 
forum of social Ideas hoi done so much to 
transform the novel of this century. This 
may be illustrated by his Brave New 
World (1932), a brilliant satire on Utopia 
realised, after development according to 
plan by modern scfouoo, philosophy, and 
1 morality/ Tho vision of society here 
depicted may he awful* yot it is assumed 
to be the logical result of the apotheosis 
of latter-day ideals cultivated by machine- 
made humans. He has also written es- 
says on philosophical and social subjects. 
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His other works are : Limbo (1 920), 
Leda (1920), Crome Yellow (1921), 
Mortal Coils (1922), Little Mexican (1924), 
Those Barren Leaves (1925), Along the 
Hoad (1925), Two or Three Graces (1920), 
Jesting Pi tote (1920), Proper Studies 
(1928), Do What You Will (1929), Brief 
Candles (19.10), Music at Night (1931). 
Brave New World (1932), Beyond the 
Mexujue Bay (1934), Eyeless in Gaza 
(1930), The Olive Tree and other Essays 
(1930), Ends and Means (1937), After 
Many a Summer (1939), James Talt Black 
Memorial Prize for 1940, Grey Eminence 
(1941), The Art of Seeing (1942), Time 
Must have a Stop (1944), Perennial Phil- 
osophy (1946), Science , Liberty and Peace 
(1947), The Jocunda Smile (play, 1948), 
Apes and Essence (1949); (ed.) The Letters 
of D. II. Lawrmre ( 1 932). See A. Homier- 
son, Aldous Huxley , 1935. 

Huxley, Julian Sorell, Kng. biologist ; 
Ik 1887 ; eldest son of Leonard 11. (the 
oldest son of Thomas Henry If.). Edu- 
cated at Eton (King’s Scholar) ; Balllol 
College, Oxford (Brakenbury Scholar) ; 
Ncwdigato prizeman, 1908 ; first In 
natural science (zoology) 1909 ; Naples 
Scholar, 1909-10. Lecturer In zoology, 
Balllol College, ISP* 12, Research associ- 
ate of Klee Institute, 1912 13. Assistant 
prof.. Rice Institute, H oils ton, Texas, 
1913-10. Sta IT - 1 icutouant , U.H.Q., Italy, 
1918. Felloe, New College, and senior 
demonstrator in zoology, Oxford, 1919. 
In Oxford Umv. expedition to Spltz- 
bergen, 1921. Prof, of zoology. King’s 
College, London, 1925-27 — since then 
honorary lecturer. Fullorfan prof, of 
Physiology, Royal Institute, 1920-29. 
Biology editor, Enry. Brit., 14th od. 
Visited E. Africa to advise on native 
education, 1929. Secretary, Zoological 
Soe. of London, 1935-42 ; Romanes 
Lecturer, J943 ; Member of Commission 
on Higher Education in \V. Africa, 1914 ; . 
Director of UNESCO 1946 48 ; Elected j 
F.R.S. in 1938. II. is endowed with j 
wonderful powers of lucid exposition. His 
writings have popularised the moHt ah- 1 
struse secrets of bilogy in the same way as 
those of Jeans and Eddington did in the 
realms of astronomy and modern physio. 
Pub. : Ifotyrood (Newdignto poem, 1998), 
The hultcidual in the Animal Kingdom 
(1912), Essays of a Biologist (1923\ 
The Stream of Life (1920), Essays in 
Popular Science (1920), Heligi/m without 
Revelation (1927), Bird -Watching and 
Bird Behaviour (1930), Science, Religion, 
and Human Nature (1930), slfnca Vine 
(1931). lias ed. textbooks of animal i 
biology ; An Introduction to Science 1 
(with E. N. Da C. Andrade) vols. 1- 1 j 
(Simple Science) (1931 -35), Problems 1 
of Relative Growth (1932), The. Elements J 
of Experimental Embryology (with O. It. I 
do Beer, 1934), Scientific Research 
and Social Seeds (1931), 1} I were Dic- 
tator (1934), We Europeans (with A. C\ 
Had don, 1935), At the Zoo (1930). 
The Living Thoughts of Dancin (J 939), 
The Unit/ueness of Man (19 41), Demo- 
cracy Marches (1941), Evolution, the 
Modem Synthesis (1942). Evolutionary 
Ethics (1943), On Living in a Revolution 


(1941), Evolution and Ethics , 1893-1943- 
(port author, 1945) (with D. Clevedon), 
Julian Iluxlev on T . II. Huxley (1945), 
Religion as an Objective Problem (1946), 
Man in the Modem World (1947). 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-95), Eng. 
scientist, b. at Ealing. He matriculated 
at London Unfv. in 1842, and afterwards 
obtained a scholarship at the Charing 
Cross Hospital. Hero he accomplished a 
great deal of work, and In 1845 announced 
his discovery of that layor of cells in the 
root -sheath of hair which now beam Ids 
name. The same year ho graduated M.B. 
m London Uulv., and from 1846 to 1850 
was ussihtant-surgeon on EI.M.S. Rattle - 
snake. During the voyage he devoted 
himself to the studv of animals, and 
estub. a morphological plan, dividing 
Hydrozoa into Radiata aud Ncmatophora. 
In 1851 ho was made F.R.S., became 
lecturer on natural hist, at the Royal 
School of Mines in 1854, and naturalist 
to the geological survey the following yoar. 
In 1 s 5 5-5 9 he pub. works chiefly dealing 
with fossil forms, the most important of 
which nro his memoirs on ( Vp halos pis 
tuid Pteraspls (1858), the accounts of tho 
Kuryptcrina (1856-59), and the descrip- 
tion of Dieynodon, Khamphorhynchus, 
and other reptiles. One of his most 
brilliant successes was his Theory of the 
Virlebrate Skull (1858), which was read 
before the Royal Society. In 1863 he 
puh. Zixilogical Evidences as to Man*s 
Place in Nature , as well as On the Causes 
of the Phenomena of Organic Nature , both 
of which were widely read and discussed. 
In 1866 appeared his Elementary Lessons 
in Physiology , his Manual of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of V ert fixated Animals 
(1871), ami Elementary liwloyy (with 
Martin, 1875). In 1880 there appeared 
Ins well-known monograph The Crayfish , 
which led to the introduction of this 
animal into elementary courses on zoology. 
But H.’h pubs, do not represent all Ms 
work; he also filled many important 
P<r*N. lie was an active member of four 
io\<iI commissions, including that of the 
m i-tedieries of the United Kingdom 
(1*01-65), Hunterian prof, at the Royal 
rollcge of Surgeon'* (1 803-69), Fullcrtan 
pi of at tho Royal Institution (1863-67), 
president of tho Ro>al Sock ty (1883-85), 
nepeetor of fisheries (18si-85), and rector 
ni Aboidcen Unir. (1872-74), Besides 
tln« he took a great interest in education 
.irnl was ono of tho original members of 
the School Board for London (1870-72). 
lb was also active as a champion of 
Dai win’s theory of natural selection, pro- 
pounded in the latter’s Origin of Species 
(1859). 

Huy, tn. In tho prov. of Llbge, Belgium. 
It stands on the Meuse, about 17 ra, S.W. 
of the tn. of Li(g» . and is engaged in dis- 
tilling nnd tho mmuf. of paper. II. 
possesses n citadel, and oear by are the 
nuns of the abbey of Neufmoustier, fclio 
burial-place of IV ter tho Uennit, its 
founder. Pop. 16,000. 

Huygons, Christian (1629-95), Dutch 
mathematician and physicist, 5. at The 
Hague. He studied at Leyden ami 
Breda, and in 1649-55 resldod successively 
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in Denmark, Holland, France, and Eng 1 
land He soon developed a btrong matho 
matical bent and his future greatness was 
preduted by Descaites In lbil he 
entered the lists of sclent ©, and his first 
essay, E tetatna quadratures circuit , was 
quickly followed bv Iheoremata dt quad 
ratura hyperbola rf/rpsis, et ctrcult In 
105a ho discovered a satellite of Saturn, 
and in 1659, the ring of batuin II was 
one of the first to apply the circuit 

f iend ul urn to the construction of (locks, 
n lb >b lu l<>9() he pub unpoitnut 
treatises on light and w light 11c also 
improved the telescope and developed the 
wave theory of light His magnum opus 
was the f{ m ylogium Osciltatorium (10" -t), 
containing Innumenhle original dis 
ooverics Ills rescan hes in physical 
optica, howt ver constitute his chit f cl uni 
to linmoitnlit} See P H irting Chris 
tiaan Huvqtn* in zijn I even en MerKtn 
qeschet t I8b8 

Huysmans, Camille Bclgi in Hlatcsin m 
6. at BUsen 18 1 ! Loultrof 4, u BtUnn 
socialist party .mi burgomaster of Ant 
werp 193 i 10 and since 1911 1 roin 

190 j to 1921 In w is sk rt t irv of the 1 md 
International and hctwi in the h irst and 
Second World \V irs held posts in the 
Belgian cabinet He was Prime Minister 
in a coihtion g>v 194b 17 and theft ift< r 
minister of edur itlon i post for wine h Id* 
early professorship at \ pres and Brussi N 
particularly tittid him Pubs / tude 
sur leb Atsuranra Sfww/cs (1912) 
Recherche t ptUtiqua Wu*ttr» de Vi(htl 
dt Suacn (1927) 

Huysmans, Jons Karl (1848-1907), 
novelist of Dutch descent, but Fr by 
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birth and culture His progress from the 
Influence of Baudelaire and later of the 
Ft* realists to devont Catholicism is 


evident in his works, from tho realistic En 
Manage (1881), through tho transitional 
A [tebours (1884), and bn Route (1895), 
to tht great (Umax La Calhtdrale (1898), 
the epic of Chartres This last work is 
start el v a novel — it Is too devoid of inci 
d< nt too purclv introspective but it is 
full pf biautifnl writing and dclicato in 
sight into ( hnstinn symbolism and Is one 
ot tht gicattst pit cos of mvsfit literature 
ever pc lined I’Obtat (190 0, and 1 es 
boule* de lourdts (190b), ire his chief 
lattr woiks 

Huysum, Jan van (1682 1719) Dutch 
pamtti b at Amsterdam Ills best 
pic tin es nic those of tiowirs and fmits, 
m whu h the exquisite colouring and tiuth 
of dt t ill produce a close imitation of 
n itim htr*< If His works art to b» found 
m in my of tht ( ontiuf ntul guilt rics tnd 
also in London 

Huyton with Roby, par and tn of 
I hih ash m I ng , 5 m * of Liverpool, 
with t oul mints Pop aOOO, 

Huzara, see JI\74rv 

Hvar lit Lesma), Is r 0 m long, of the 
\dmtu St i DulmitM 5ugoslav(i Ihe 
islmdtis irt engaged m tlu tulti\ itiou of 
olives gi ipes iigs rostinuy, tti and m 
mai hit quuu ing, fishing ini boat 
building \t the vil ot *st he d< Ija thero 
i rt pr« hist out cuts I lit c ni> is ilvar 
a tn nth in bull lings ar 1 irt titnsmes of 
t lit Middle Ages win h is also i popular 
stisido rc oit Pop (is) 20 000 (tn ) 
2000 

Hven or Hveen, l of Sweden situated 
in tht sound > m \ \\ of l nndskrnna 
F\tlio 1 i tin livid htrr in lua observatorv 
until 1 U 

Hwaming, (or Ankmg), cap of Anhwei 
Pn v (Inn on the > angttt kliing lb4 m 
\\ ( f ■sh mgh u Pop is ooo 

Hwan„ho, nte Yi now Uivi r 

Hwei thsang, or Hlouen-thsang (c 
60 i-( i>l) Buddhist rn mk off hin i b near 
Honan Bt tween Ah l»29 and hi i he 
visitc 1 110 diftcmil lountrns and places 
in Indii studying the sacittl books and 
(list His Memoir s if the ( ounhte « of the 
H id irt m invaluable sourtt for the hist 
of tl tints This work and a hiblio 
giapliy w<rc trims into tr bv btanislas 
Julnn (ls>) >si ^tc Hi ovtn J si any 
(Iribn i m Oriental Library), I8S8 

Hyicinth, also < tiled Jacinth (II 
gimint ) m miner ilogv a vatic tv of zircon 
it is un imronunon mineral md Js found 
in fh gt rn grn els of ( < vlon — some fine 
hton s haying been found in tin form of 
ptbllcs in ] aits of New b Wales The 
jnunth Is dt <nbed by sonic a net writers 
aa a y< lloyy si mo v hilnt otl trs refer to it 
as line which would appear to bo our 
sapi hue Many of tht gfms sold as Hs 
an m reality garnets orange brown hos 
somte or nmiarrion stone. Optically It is 
Hiuipk to tell iht dltterentjo as tho garnet 
li is a smglo and the H a double power of 
refrm tlon 

Hyacinth, name applied to various 
plants of the family Lllicuen, enpec lally 
to thOHO of the genue Hyannthva Ihere 
are thirty species of this group, and all 
occur in Africa and round the Mediter- 
ranean ; in Britain II orientals, with all 
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Its numerous varieties, Is a favourite 
cultivated plant of the springtime, and 
the soil and climate 
of Holland seem po- 
' culiarly adapted to 
It. The wild H. v 
well-known to Brit, 
woods, called at 
times the Eng. blue- 
bell, is Scillanvtans , 
another liliaceous 
plant. It Is bulbous, 
and the dowers are 
borne in graceful 
racemes. The gr&po 
hyacinth, which also 
occurs in Britain, Is 
Musrari racemosum. 

Hyacinthe, P6re 
(Charles Jean Marie 
Loyson )( 1 827 -1 ill 2 ), 
oniinent Fr. pulpit 
orator, b. at Orleans. 
Ho entered the order 
of Carmelite friars 
and preached for 
home time at Lyons, going from there to 
Paris, where he attracted great crowds at 
the chuicJies of St. Sulpice and Notre 
Dame. In 1 Mi 9 h * was suspended on a 
charge of indiscipline, b,d obtained a di - 

K ensution from his monastic iow-, and 
ecame l'Abh£ Loyson. In 1871 he 
became a member of the Old Catholic 
Congress at Oeueva, and the following 
ycdi he married In London. In 1S79 lie 
ratal*. n (lallican congregation nt Paris, 
having resigned his cmaey in the Old 
Catholic Church at Geneva home years 
previously. See J. A. F. Puaux, Le Fin 
Hyanntht et sttn iglise ; and L. W. Bacon, 
Father l/yunnthe , 1871. 

Hv&ointhus, in unet. mythology, the 
youngest son of the Spartan king Amyclas 
and Diomede; a youth of extraordinary 
beauty, beloved of Apollo and Zephyrus 
(Boreas). Ho returned the love of the 
former, but w t us indifferent to the latter, 
who, jcalou* ol l»n iival, drove the discus 
of Apollo against tho head of II. when 
they were play mg <i noils. The > onth vva.-, 
killed by the blow, and from his blood 
there sprang the flower of the siuuo name 
(hyacinth). H. was worshipped at Amy 
che ns a hero, and the H.vnelnthiu, the 
Hocond most important of Spartan testi- 
vals, was held in his honour. 

Hvades ((Ik. the rainy ), in (Ik. 

mythology, were seven nymph’, who were 
supposed to have nursed and protected 
Dionysus, and for their reward were placed 
in the constellation of tho Bull. Their 
name Is probably derived from tho fact 
that their heliacal rising fond old wet 
weather. 

Hyama, name applied to the species of 
oaruivorous mammals belonging to the 
family llyivnidte, which range over Africa 
and Asia. They are massive animals, cat- 
like in nppenranec, with coarse, shaggy fur 
marked with irregular vertical stripes or 
large black spots ; there oro generally 
four toes furnished with non -retract lie 
daws ; the hind limbs are shorter than 
the fore, which odds to tho ungalnllnes* 
of their movements. The only living 


genus Is Hyaena , whose species are mainly 
carrion -eaters ; they produce a wailing, 
almost human-sounding, howl and are the 
subject of many superstitions. H. Cro- 
atia, the spotted H., Is limited to S. Africa, 
and H. striata , a striped species, is found 
in N. Africa and S. Asia. Proteles 
cristatns , the aard wolf of S3. Africa, Is 
sometimes included in this family. 

Hyaena Dog, or Cape Hunting-dog, 
name given to Lyceum p ictus, a species of 
carnivorous mammals belonging to the 
Cunidie and ranging over a portion of S. 
Africa. 

Hyastan, sec Armenia. 

Hybla, name of threo anct. Sicilian 
cities : (J) Hybla Major, situated on the 
S. slope of Mt. Etna. (2) Hybla, called 
‘ tho Little,' and called Mcgara from the 
fact that the latter was built on nearly the 
same spot. (3) Hybla Htroea , on the 
route from Agrlgentum to Syracuse. The 
famous Ilybliean honey was obtained 
fiom one of these tns. 

Hybrid (Lat. hybrida , a cross-breed or 
mongrel) progeny of two dlhtinet varieties, 
a*. m the mongrel ; of two distinct species, 
the (ornmon acceptance of the term ; or, 
nun li more rarely, of two different genera. 
I* *iils investigators declared that Us. were 
sHnle, but Darwin’s experiments clearly 
demonstrated that this is not always so, 
a-. In- was able to rear healthy young from 
a pair of Ifs. between the domestic goose 
iind tlio Chinese goose, which represent 
distiuct species. The production of Hs. 
thus net appear to be possible between 
wnich difleritig parent*. In the animal 
kingdom many vuriety-Hs. have been 
obtained, and rather Iras species-Hs. 
<unu— 11s. uie rare, though the he-goat 
and ewe hove bt on hiicce^fullv crossed, 
a-, al*o have the stor-lr-h aud sea-urchin, 
in tli ■ ease of species, pov-iblv tin* eom- 
monest examples are the production of 
the mvli trom the male ap-s aud mare, and 
. # t the hinny from tin' horse and .female 
I ass : other examples oiem in the ease of 
| the dog and fox ; lion and ti»,. r ; hare and 
i dibit ; canaries and Him lies, eft . Hybrid- 
1 i«m is spoken of bv Bio, a as being (a) 

| natural , when It occur* in the no disturbed 
nitural conditions (tie* relatively few 
< .isrs of this ci noted an* open to suspicion) ; 
dd mated, when it is i index ciireet human 
1 c»nt rol ; and (c> artificial, ns in the mixing 
! of the male elements' with eggs, as in the 
• < ast* of hsh and frog*. Hybridism has 
. Iietome of importance to tlonsts, in the 
production of new varieties of garden 
I p'uuts, and their successful experiments 
date back to tho seventeenth century. 
(.« mis- Ht?., which .ue rare, occur, as In 
the rhododendron, orchid, and azalea. 
J he other forms arc more common. 
draft hybridism has been chronicled, as in 
the ease of Adam's laburnum, and in the 
hi//nrrmfroiu the bitter orange and citron. 
[ \ »iially Hr. resemble one parent more 
than tho otber, and generally they do not 
breed true Btii-.KniNii and HKRKprrY), 
In many cases the li.vbrid Nation results In 
deilntte economic gain, os lu the case of 
the 11. Euro-Amer. vine, which is more 
capable of resisting Phylloxera than cither 
of its parents ; Prof. Blffen at Cambridge 
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was similarly able to produce U. wheats 
which combined good cropping qualities 
with resistance to attack by the * rust * 
fungus. 

Hydaspes, Battle of, fought between 
Alexander the Great and Porus, an 
Indian king, whoso dominions lay between 
the Indus and the H. The date is given 
os about 326 n.c\, and from the graphic 
account of it in Plutarch we learn that our 
knowledge of the details comes from the 
letters of Alexander. According to these, 
the R. H. was between the opposed forces, 
and Porus drew up his elephants on the 
banks opposite the Macedonians, with 
their heads towards the stream to guard 
it. Alexander, under cover of a stormy 
night, effected a landing on an is. in the 
riv., and therefrom advanced to the 
opposite bank and easily defeated the 
cavalry and chariots of Porus. Historians 
agree that the latter was of Huch huge 
stature that though he rode a very large 
elephant. * he appeared but proporlion- 
ably mounted.' This elephant gave ex- 
traordinary proof of sagacity and care of 
the king’s person throughout the battle ; 
but though Porus was defeated and cap- 
tured, Alexander not only restored to him 
his dominions hut made him his lieu- 
tenant over them and over largo acces- 
sions to them from the ters. of conquered 
free peoples. According to Plutarch, it 
Is on the authority of Onesicritus that 
Alexander is said, when coming to land on 
the slippery and treacherous riv. bank, to 
have uttered tho famous observation, 

* Will you believe, my Athenian friends, 
what dangcni I undergo to have you the 
heralds of my fame i ’ See also under 
Jhelum. 

Hydaspes, see Jhfjaim. 

Hydatid Disease, Hydatid Cyst, or 
Eoblnooocous Disease (Gk. ufin-n, a 
watery vesicle). Certain immature forms 
of tape-worms — in particular of Taxna 
echinococcus — are sometimes present in 
the body, and it is from these that a H.C. 
arises. Cysts are formed and the brain, 
liver, lungs, and kidneys are liable to this 
disease. The cyst may vory in size from 
the size of a hazel nut to that of a child's 
head : and the danger depends upon the 
size and position of the cyst. Tho 
disease can only be treated surgically. 
H. arises in man through dogs being kept 
too much about a person, for the adult 
worm, being small, lives socially in the 
Intestines of the dog, Jackal, and wolf. 
Man becomes infected by eating food con- 
taminated with animal faeces in which are 
the egg'* of the tapeworm. The II .0. Is 
the immature stage (cysticerrus) of the 
worm. The disease is most pro valent in 
Iceland, although it is found in most 
European countries. See Tapeworms 
and Bladder Worms. 

Hyde, municipal b or. In tho co. of ( 
Cheshire, Eng./about 4 m. N.E. of Stock- 
port. Its prin. industry is the manuf. of 
cotton goods, but coal mining and 
engineering are also carried on. Pop. 
32.000. 

Hyde, Douglas (1860-1940), Irish 
scholar, linguist, and writer, known os 4 an 
Onolbhin Aoibhinu/ b. at French park, co. 


Roscommon, and odueatod at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Early In life he 
took up the study of Irish literature, 
Gaelic songs, and folktales ; his Literary 
History of Ireland (1899), being tho first 
attempt to write a comprehensive and 
systematic hist, of Gaolic literature. He 
a Iso wrote : Lore Sonus of Connaught 
(189ih The Story of the Karly Irish Litera- 
ture (1897), plays In Eng. and Irish for tho 
Irish theatre : trans. from anct. Irish. 
Editor of Lia Fail , 192.). Prof, of Irish in 
tho National Univ. of Ireland, 1909-32. 
Senator iu the Irish Parliament, 1925 and 
1938 ; Chairman of tho Folklore Institute 
of Ireland, 1930-31 ; Gregory Medal, 
1937. Became the first president of Eire, 
being chosen by agreement between the 
Fiarma Fall and Fine Gaol political 
parties as a non-party man, in 1938. Ho 
was a protestant. 

Hyde, Edward, see Clarendon, Earl 
of. 

Hyde, Thomas (1636-1703), Eng. Ori- 
entalist, a native of Billingsley in Shrop- 
shire. lie was a student at Cambridge, 
and in 1658 became Hob. lecturer at 
Queen's College, Oxford, afterwards chief 
librarian at tho Bodleian Library. He 
was also made canon of Salisbury and 
archdeacon of Gloucester, and eventually 
canon of Christ Church. lie helped 
Walton with tho Persian nnd Svriae texts 
of the Polyglot Itiblc , and wrote Historic 
Iteligioms Veterum Persnrurn (170U). 

Hyde Park, enclosed space of about 
360 acs., situated between Piccadilly and 
Kensington, Loudon. It. belonged origi- 
nally to the manor of Hyde, the property 
of tho Abbey of Westminster, but was 
appropriated by Henry VIII. after the 
dissolution of tho monasteries, and is now 
a royal park. In times gono by duels 
were fought hero, but In the seventeenth 
century it became a mcetiug-placo of 
fashionable people, aiul during the 
London season is still used for this pur- 
pose. It is also a favourite place for 
various political meetings. Among its 
points of interest may be mentioned the 
Morblo Arch, now isolated from it ; the 
Gateway at Hyde Park Corner ; the 
Serpentine, a lake formed on the course 
of the Wchtbourne It. ; and Rotten How, 
the famous riding track. Kensington 
Gardens adjoin II. P. on the \V. 

Hyderabad : (1) Prin. native state of 
India, aud occupies a large portion of the 
Deccan, the central plateau of S. India. 
It is uJso called tho Nizam’s Dominions, 
and has an area of 82,3)3 aq. zu. The 
Nizam of Ii. is tho chief Moslem ruler in 
India. s 

U. is very mountainous nnd densely 
wooded iu some parts, Whilst In other 
dists. it is fiat or undulating. Vast areas 
are almost uninhabited. There are two 
prin. tracts called Jelingana and Marath* 
wula The chief rivs. r watering the djst. 
are the Godavari, Dudna* Manjira, Pran- 
hita, Wordha, and Kisina, with their 
tribe. The chief products are oil seeds, 
rice, cotton, and the sugar cane. The 
total area under cotton exceeds three 
million acs. There are large cotton mills, 
and a number of tanneries and flour mills. 
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Thcro are eeveu art colleges and three 
professional colleges. The mineral wealth 
of the country is Indifferent, but there is 
a huge coal mine at Singareni. Pop. 
16,338,300, of whom 13,000,000 are 
Hindus. 

History . — Moslem rnlo and traditions 
in H. have their remote origins in the 
Muslim coimiu<->1 of the Deccan 700 years 
ago ; in the foundation of 11., the cap. of 
tho State, in 1389, by lvutdb HhAh 
Muhammad ivuii, a descendant of Sull&n 
Kuli Kut£h Sluih, founder of the dynasty 
at Golconda in 1312 ; and in the cstab. 
of tho present Asaf .laid dynusty In II. in 
1713, when Kumr-ud-din Asaf Joh, n 
distinguished soldier of the Emperor 
Anruugzcbe, was made Nizdm-ul-mulk 
(* Regulator of the State ') and Subahdar 
of tho Deccan (but, later, secured his in- 
dependence of the Delhi court). After t he 
death of Asaf the right, of succession to his 
power and authority was disputed by tin 
descendants, the Eng. and Fr. supporting 
rival claimants in the struggle to promote 
their own influence in tin' Deccan ; hut 
(.’live’s victories compelled tho Fr, to 
withdraw from the support of Salabat 
Jang, who was dethroned and murdered 
by his hrothc- \ :n Ali (I7G1 ). Ali 
afterwards devastated the Carnatic (1703) 
but retreated before tho Brit. The Brit. 
Gov., however, compromised with Ali 
because they wanted his assistance 
against llydar Ali ( y.r.), and a treaty 
was concluded with the Nizam in 1700. 
In 1790 the llrit. Gov. concluded a mili- 
tary alliance with the Nizam in the war 
withTippoo, son of Haidar Ali, and Tip poo 
had to Imv peace at the price of holf his 
realm, which was assigned to the Nizam. 
On tho capture of Serine&patam and the 
death of Tippoo, the Nizarn’s dominion" 
were still further augmented. The N izam 
come under the protection of tiio Hrit. 
(Jov. in 1799. In 1837, with the out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny, the state of 
11. and the Nizam’s dominions became 
critical. An attack on the Hrit. residency 
was repulsed h> the li. contingent, who 
dlspla>ed all their wonted loyalty to the 
Hrit. connection ; and in 1800 a now 
treaty was made by which tho Ni/aui*" 
ters, wero further enlarged so as to be 
coterminous with U. In 1.902, in a 
treaty made by Lord Curzon, the (list, of 
Herar was assigned in perpetuity to 
Great Britain and the H. contingent was 
incorporated into tho Bril. army. Tho 
N. thus bccniuo tho prin. Moslem ruler in 
India. 

The long and bitter controversy over 
constitutional reform between tho 11. 
State (Jon gross, supported by tho Indian 
National Congress, und the Nizam’s Gov., 
name U> a head some months after the 
partition of India (Aug. 1947). The ini- 
mediate causes of, coulilct wore tho de- 
mands of the Indian U uion t ha t the Nizn in 
must accede to tho Union, in the same way 
as every other Indian State, aud must at 
onco grant 4 responsible gov.’ to his people 
and accept tho principle of majority 
Uindu representation in tho cabinet and 
legislature, and evontually also in the 
public services. This demand derived its 


Justification from tho fact that Hindus 
constitute 83 per cent of a total pop. of 
seventeen million. In theory tho Indian 
Union had a valid case on both beads, 
although the Nizam claimed that he was 
repeatedly assured by the Brit. Gov. that 
he would be at liberty to choose whether 
to accede or remain independent, and it 
seems evident that H. was deserted by 
Brituin when she transferred power to 
Indian hand*, leaving tho Nizam's gov. 
to lVnd for itself against the rising tide 
of Congress sentiment. By early 1948 
all the other Indian States had been in- 
duced to accede to the Union ; only H„ 
tho premier principality, remained aloof 
and defiant. When in June 1947, it was 
known that India was to be partitioned 
tin' Nizam announced in a firman that 
ho did not intend to accede to either 
India or Pakistan but would preserve his 
independence. This was the signal for 
the launching of a civil resistance move- 
ment by the JU. State Congress, a move- 
ment sponsored by the Indian National 
( on cress ; hut alter some lhou->ands of 
urrosts had been made many leaders of 
the state Congress fled to adjacent Union 
ter., while their president conducted a 
propaganda tour of India. A j-dill more 
dangerous challenge to authority came 
from the communists acting chiefly from 
adjacent areas of N. Madras, where they 
w*mo disrupting tho Nizam’s regime. 
Local Muslims ill H. banded themselves 
together to resist communist raiders. 
Tins was the origin of the Uazakar or 
volunteer movement — wdiicli soon be- 
longs a thorn in tho side of the Lndian 
Nationalists, for they were in effect the 
Pi Hate army of the Moslem party in 11. 
Actually started in the spring of 1947, the 

* Association for the Unity of Moslems ’ 
i 1 hijlib i’HU’had-el-Miiselmiit ) became the 
mouthpiece of militant Islamic elements 
und much tho most influential party in 
the State. They regarded themselves os 
t ho champions of the Nizam against both 
( engross ami communists. Negotiations 
between tho Indian Gov. and the Nizam 
went on slowly and by Nov. (1947) an 
tun cement ou the terms of accession had 
been drafted, hut it was abruptly dropped 
under vehement pressure from the Itte- 
iiml. Tho most that was agreed on was a 

• standstill agreement * for a year, during 
which the Nizam retained internal auto- 
nomy but entrusted the control of foreign 
relations to India. In tho meantime the 
Ni/am undertook to trumo a more liberal 
ami progressive constitution and intro- 
duce a number ut Hindu ministers into 
ins Administration. But hopes of settle- 
ment faded in face of the hostility of tho 
ll.izakars. In June 19 48 tho Nizam 
-cut a former premier, Sir Mirza Ismail, 
to negotiate fresh terms at Delhi : but a 
draft agreement a as rejected by the 
Nizam, agaiu at the instance of tho Itte- 
limt or RazakArs. The Indian Gov. there- 
upon decided thul no agreement could 
he hoped for uutll the influence of the 
.Moslem militants had been offset, and 
thereupon (ailed on tbo Nizam to allow 
Indian troops to return to the camp at 
Secunderabad from which the> had been 
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withdrawn (Nov. 1947) after the standstill 
agreement This request too, w is re 
Jeotcd liras the long wr ingle between 
the Govs of India and l£ came at last 
(Sept 1948) to a decision by foicr ot irms 
Indian troops entered H on sept 1 1 
The miadors, moving from all quarters 
of the compass, hid soon advanced detp 
into H meeting with Romo opposition 
from the Ha/akors Meamvhik the H 
Gov appealed to the '■mcuuIv Council of 
the I mtod Nations but Muir wtie juri 
dical ob tables to the heirlng of tin t ise 
of a non mombei of the l mted \ it ions, 
and in n v ease the ippt il was to * 1 te 
By Mipt 11 the ini t ion hid i uevori 
Itspurnost the In dnn column* nun indci 
rectivmg thr futmi sumndu ct tin fl 
artn> at a point uuir s<< mini i » i> 1 and 
soon after words Indian tr ipsriitn It nt 
tn lining thus fciiind lontnl the 
Gov rf l ldil showed that it lnd no In 
tcntion of * tpismg th Ni/am m rf 
ending hn dvuobtj n **pitr of populir 
olamom for this In 191) the Ni/am 
transferred to the Mato Gov ilmut 
70U0 sq in of Ian 1 ( ihout one tenth ot tlic 
state) which Ik hill as Ins pcisonil 
property (2) Name if the rsp cf Lhr 
abovo state is «itu it d on tl i 1 b ot the 
R Musi and is thi nirtli largest city hi 
India. It posses^ s mm tine buildings, 
chief amongst which nio the Mirra 
Mosque rad the Char Mmsr or I out 
Minare s The city is sun minded by a 
stone wall with thirteen gilts, and ri 
sembles i parallelogi nil in sliape 1 lit 
beautiful grounds of the r< «iih ney and 
many tlnr buildings w u rim i titrd b\ 
floods cause d through 1 1 ovtU'ow of t'n 
R Musi m 190S Iht O mania T niv is 
situated lieie Pop 4b7 000 (>) Name 

of a city in Bombay, fun r rlv thr rap of 
Sind. It stands on a hill, wlith server 
as an excellent nufura* forlichs Pop 
102 000 

Hyder Alt (1728-82) Indian ruler and 
ommander. the second •-on of a Moharn 
medan chieftain Hr w is tmmd out bj 
his father to *ech lus own fnnint HI** 
brother eommanded a bngido in the 
Mvsore anny and H ocr i^ir nalh arts d for 
him, but spent most of his in c In study 
ing I*r army tactlrs Ur hi lined his 
brother to purchase artillciv and hreauns, 
and enrol Turopean sailois as gunnns 
In 174 J he obtained an mdi j r ndt nt com 
raand and during the next twelve veus 
became complete mastei of thr Rajah of 
Mysore and his kingdom Bv t lio eon 
quest of Kanira be gained lhr treasures 
of Berlnor, anil bis destruction of the 
military caste of Nairs of the Malabar 
coast caused the gov of Madras to send 
Gol Smith with a small four to chr tk ids 
advance , » tleice battle was fought it 
Chengam, 1707 anil 1J was dr fi iUd , hr 
rejected the teams of poao and < < |]< < ting 
a largci armv be came within fivt m of 
Madras A treaty wa* arr raged i lovid 
Ing for mutu d aid in defensive *ar The 
Brit, broke faith and II. commenced to 
revenge himself, in one encounter Col 
BaJUie’8 force of 2800 men was utterly 
destroyed. Finally Sir Eyte root© de- 
feated him in three different battles, and 


the Brit fleet seized Ncgapatam. Ho 
amt his son Tippoo to gain help from the 
l r but died suddenly before his return 
1 his man could nt Ither read nor write, 
wis a mtro idventurtr, vot berime the 
most foimidahle rival the Pnt cneount- 
ci i d in Indi i and treateneil thr extinction 
ot tho P India Company 

Hydra, in Gk legend, a celebrated 
in mster with a number of heads, in- 
habiting the marshes of Lernu In tho Polo 
ponu^sus ITeLrules had to destroy this 
monster is one of his twelve liboius, and 
hr n< omplishid tbe feat with the aid of 
Tolans iho middie held was Immortal, 
anrl tl oy m umge i to hover l* and bury it 
imrlei a huge rock. 

Hvdra, iia i r of tho single genus of 
fir si water t ill ps belonging to the 
eo luitirato Uvdrula Tho species are 
widely dMtnbt tod being found in I urope, 
\ \itiiii( i \tw7culind A htinlm, and 
tiopir il Ainca in Britain thev are 
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four) 1 it i Ik 1 to wied or plant stilks m 
still fr sh wutri Hirst nohtnrj polv ps 
ban at ilnilui h U w ill, and the genera 
tive proriu ts are uc\ eloped in thi rcto 
derm tlu nouth I s * phu e 1 it the summit 
of the h>i tomo and tluio is a crown of 
I »m, sir rid r hollow tr ntnr lea, vai > lug In 
nuiubir fi i six in // wilgarts anrl II 
oln/acfn to r ight in // i irfrfis All species 
air uuruvnrxis uni wiU Mwallow Ento 
mo traea of consider ible si/t, until the 
horiv w ill i xpands to twice it« usual 
dim nsion^ 

Hvdra (anr t Hvdrea), Is in the Grecian 
\rt mpe 1 igo r tr the coast of Moroa, form 
ing with thr iu ighbouripg is , of Dokos 
the hay of 11 it has an aiea of about 
21 sq in ind its greatest length is 11 no 
Its Rurfaro cousists of barren rocks, only 
a few trees growing in favoured spots. H., 
tho chief tn , is built round the prln. 
harbour, and practically tho entire pop. of 
the is is r entred in this tn. There is a 
fairly active trade In weaving, tanning. 
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And shipbuilding The Hydriots were re- 
nowned sea fuicra and tiadors in the past 
their business leading them to the Baltic 
and the Americas Pop (Is.) 3700 , 
(tn.) 3000. 

Hydra, or * The Water-Snake * one of 
the old constellations, being mentioned 
by both Aratus and Ptolemv >roro the 
time of the former it has always been a 
triple figure a long snake, represented 
as trailing upon the ground, bears upon 
his back a cup (Orator), and near to his 
tail Is seated a crow (Oorvus) The mytho 
logical meaning is altogether unknown 
Hydra must be distinguished from Hydrus 
the 8 Snake, a ^ constellation of Lacaille 
which is situated hetwoen the bright stai 
Achemnr and the pole 

Hydraclds are acids which consist of 
hydrogen united to an element or group 
of elements which do not contnin oxygen 
Hydrochloric add (IK 1) and hydiocyanlc 
acid (HON I are examples of H. Oxy ac ids, 
on the other hand may bo regard'd as 
compounds of w iter with a non metallic 
oxide, eo sulphuric acid (H,b(> 4 «- H t O 
4- SO.) 

Hydragogues, under Apfri*nts 

Hydrangea, genus of feaxifiagnc eae, 
contain^ ih > it t \ do7*n species which 
flourish in N lands The v are hardy 
flowering shrubs with opposit< leivev. and 
some tin of a climbing halnt I hey re 
ulre n rn h loam soil which should be well 
rained but not dry Only in fiyourcd 
situations in w irm parts of the country 
will the y remain out of doors nil the wlntc r 
in saf«*tv 1 hey are uw ful shrubs to grow 
in tubs or pots tin commonest example 
found in Britain bring tie h ^rte n^in (II 
hortensn <) or la< craps * which is a favour 
ite plant for hotel lounges V\ hen in fuP 
bloom Uh are ooveied by numerous large 
ovmose corymbs of brightly colomul 
flowers NNIilte lilac, rose are the more 
wm il colours, and will change from season 
to season on the same, plant If alum or i op 
per is di^eilvtil In the water In oreli r to 
change' Its colour Blue flowers mav aNo 
bo obtained l»y irtlfle ial treatment Some 
kinds of II grow to 10 ft high hut the 
more usually cultnatid kinds are al out 
thre*e or four ft high // marrophi/lla is 
a very good garden plant with superb 
massed colour etteets They leave « Mat 
flower head like thit of the wild gin tie r 
rose Other varieties arc the handsome 
white macros' pa la, 1 1 c pmk Mortem and 
tho varieties of woodland II (II ser 
rata t ) such as * gr lyswood/ with beauti 
fully shaped floweis that open white and 
turn crimson , ami 11 acmnituita, with 
attract lye blue flower 

Hydrant, see W ati r ppi y. 

Hydrate, term applied to eomp mnds of 
water with other componmls (or, more 
rarelv, with elemients) r ibe water Is 
usually loosedv held, and mav be dmen 
off bv heat or by tbo ac tion of dchy drat lng 
agents such an comvntratod sulphuuc 
acid , It Is known as uater of hydration or 
water of crystallisation Many crystalline 
salts are Ha , thus Idue vitriol or copper 
sulphate crystals consist of copper sul 
phate penta hydrate, CuSO„5H a O, while 
washing soda is sodium carbonate deoa 


hydrate, Na,CO<,10H,O. When the water 
of crystallisation is driven off from hy- 
d rated eiystais, the crystalline form is 
lost, and the resulting powder is known as 
the anhydrous form of the substance The 
colour of the hydrated substance is fre- 
quently different from that of tho an- 
hydrous ; thus copper sulphate penta- 
hvelrate is blue, while anhydrous copper 
Mil phate is white Ihe term U should 
met ho confused with the somewhat 
Hindi u term Hydroxide (7 t ) 

Hydraulic Machinery Inc bides all those 
machines which depend upon water power. 

I hoy may be divided into two classes 
(1) Motor machinery and (2) pumps. 
Water failing from a high to a low level 
can olniously be used to drive machines, 
w hjc b are thus derlylng their energy from 
w iter, and these aro typical of the first 
class The second tla^s would include 
htcam pumps for raising water from a low 
to a high k\cl, or from a low to a high 
pressure Thus under the term II M are 
1 nc 1 ude d sov branches of engineering and 
these branches aro dealt with beparately 
(sre* Ae e umulator , Hrxkf , Crank , 
li> l»RAl 1 1C , Hy 11ROK1 \ KT1CS * 

Ln rs , Pumps Turbin « t>) 

Mewt hy eliaulio mat hints depend upon 
the i rmnples explained m hy drodynamios 
end typifled by tho hydraulic press (71? ), 
while Lord A rmst rong’s hydraulic accumu- 
late (see Ac ct mi 1 \tor) cstab the suc- 
cess of stoiage and power transmission 
micbiniry Pipes for carrying water 
until r pressure are made of cast Iron or 
ste cl, uid tho thh kness and diameter vary 
with tho avenge pressure of the water 
tr lusmitted. A (1 In pipe 1$ iu thick, 
will larrv water at 7 >0 lb per sq in If 
P represent the pressure of water in lb. 

I » 1 sq In , d the internal diameter of the 
pit » then the thic kne s<j of the pipe can bo 
calculated from the foi inula 

t - 0 000125 Pd + x . 

where f equals thickness of the pipe , and 
r 0 17 in fi>r pipes Itss tiwi 12 in. in 
(imuter, 0 > in for pipes it u 12 to 

0 in and 0 b in for pipes i un 30 to 

0 in 

Hwliaulic power is utilisc'd in many 
w m» because of Its coi\enicnce for 
1 isional use , mei of its freedom from 
sr oko and not-c, its < ipibility of being 
ti msndtted and used without any atten- 
tun and also because of its practical free 
dom from dangt 1 
Hydraulioking \u undir Mining 
Hydraulio Press, m\cntcd In Joseph 
Bramah (7* ) in 17* », and therefore 
known as • Bi uuah ' piess * The priu- 
i u le used in thi-> mm lime is a well known 
om m hydrostatic (7 p ), vir that a 
piessure on anv p i»t of ihe surface of any 
h pud is tiansmittul equally in all direo- 
tlona through the n i*s 

\s will be sesen fiom the accompanying 
di 1 gram, a f* rce pump O can force water 
Ir >m tho taiiK 11, In way of a strong pipe 

1 Into a strong cast steel cylinder D t\ 
the plunger or rain, is thus forced upwards 
On the top of the plunger is a table B, 
between which and the plate A — some- 
times known as the entablature — any- 
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thing, e.g, a bale or a number of books, 
< 3 an be pressed. The power of the press is 
calculated as follows : Let J) and D, be 
tho diameters of the pump plunger G and 



^he ram O respectively. Then, if W bo 
the force exerted on the pump, W.~t* 

will bo the force exerted by the ram. As 
an example : if a force of 50 Ib.-wt. be 
■exerted on the pump plunger of diameter 
1 in., then. If the diameter of the rain be 

10 in., tho force exerted will bo 50 x = 

5000 lb.-wt. It is thus a very efficient 
machine, and it is used for pressing cotton 
and wool bales, bending iron plates, lifting 
weights, and raising bridge girders into 
place (hydraulic jacks) ; the pump G 
being either worked by hand by a lovor F 
as shown, or by a steam engine. 

Hydraulic Ram, see Pumps. 

Hydrazine( LI jN-N K ,), colourless strong- 
ly alkaline liquid (boiling point 114° C.), 
•obtained by heating LI. hydrate with 
barium oxide. Its salts are prepared 
from ammonia and hypochlorite ; if the 
product is evaporated with sulphuric 
acid the sparingly solublo sulphate separ- 
ates out. H. forms many derivatives in 
which hydrogen is leplaccd by alkyl 
groups, the most important being phenyl 
II. NH|), an oily liquid, winch 

forms crjstalline compounds with alde- 
hydes and ketones. 

Hydrazorio Acid, or Azoimide (N II *N S ), 

E oisonaiis, highly oxplosivo liquid made 
y acting on hydrazine with nitric acid. 
Its lead wtlt, lead azide, lias replaced 
mercury fulminate as a detonator. 
Hydrea, see II v OKA. 

Hydrides, compounds containing hydro- 

S en. combined with a single ot her element, 
ut the term is generally restricted to such 
compounds where the clement is a metal. 
Thus £I,o and HOI would be regarded as 
oxide and chloride, respectively, rather 
than as il. compounds of hydrogen with 
metals such as arseuio, antimony, sodium, 
calcium, etc. (As 11,, SbH„ N&.ii, Call,, 
sespootlvely), may be regarded as true H. 
«So tfee limited sense *of the term. With 
acids or wuter U. evolve hydrogdn, use 
fiartng been mode of this in the prepara- 
tion at the gas for military balloons* 


Hydriodic Acid, or Hydrogen Iodide 
(’ll 1), colourless gas, fuming strongly in 
moist air, and easily soluble in water to a 
solution, which when saturated has a sp. 
gr. of 1*70, and contains about 52 per 
cent of HI. Light turns it brown with 
deposition of iodine. It may be obtained 
by distilling potassium iodide with phos- 
phoric acid, but is more cosily prepared 
by acting ou red phosphorus and iodine 
with water, or by passing hydrogen sul- 
phide into water containing iodine in 
suspension. On heating, H. A. is decom- 
posed into Its elements. Tho salts of 
II. A., tho iodides, are crystalline, and us 
a rule soluble In wuter. Silver iodide is 
used iu photography, and potassium 
iodide iu medicine to lessen secretions and 
absorb tho products of iniiainiuatiou. 

Hydrobromio Acid. or Hydrogen 
Bromide (Hlir), colourless, fuming gas 
with a pungeut smell, forming a fuming 
solution with water, which acts as a stroug 
acid. In the presence of light it is de- 
composed with separation of bromide. 
II. A. is formed by tho action of phos- 
phoric acid on potassium bromido ; it is 
most conveniently prepared, however, by 
dropping bromine on to a puste of red 
phosphorus and water, the gus evolved 
being passed into water. The bromides, 
or salts, derived from the acid arc crystal- 
line, and, as a rule, soluble io water. They 
are employed in photography, silver 
bromide being oue of the most important 
salts that are sensitive to I ight. 1 ’otassium, 
sodium, and ammonium bromides are also 
Haul iu medicine, and act tts powerful 
hypnotics and depressants. If taken 
habitually they are apt to .set up a \ariety 
ot poisoning known as ‘ bromism.’ 

Hydrocarbons, compounds of hydrogen 
with carbon, may be regarded us the 
purcut substances of all orgauic com- 
pounds. There are many classes of II., 
of which the following are the most 
important: (1) the paraffins, of general 
loniiuU (J*ll an -t s< which are ‘saturated* 
compounds, with tho carbon atoms in an 
open or a branched chain ; (2) ‘ un- 

MHturatcd * II. of tho ethjJenc, acetylene, 
and other series, which will unite with 
elements, such as chlorine or bromine, 
without undergoing rearrangement of the 
molecule ; (3) 11. containing a ring struc- 
ture, such as benzene, uuphtlmleuo, an- 
thracene, in which the ourhou atoms are 
anangod in oue or more closed rings. 
Combination of the above types Is pos- 
til ih , giving rise to an enormous number 
of 11., derivatives of many ot them being 
found in nature. Petroleum and other 
mineral oils consist almost entirely of H., 
tho^e of the puralUn t cries being usually 
the most plentiful. 

Hydrocele, dropsy of tho serous mem- 
brane surrounding the testis. It may 
occur as tho result of |n Humiliation, or 
from a blow, but its cailso is usually un- 
known. it can bo distinguished from 
other disorders iu the same position by 
reason of the fact that when the tumour 
Is held between tho observer and tho light 
Jt is seen to be translucent. It con bo 
distinguished from rupture since it gives 
no impulse when the sufferer coughs. It 
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usually occurs in middle uge, in persons of 
weak power or with tendency to gout. 
It does occur in children either as des- 
cribed above or as congenital hydrocele. 

Palliatire treatment consists in using 
suspending bandages and tapping fre- 
quently. The curative treatment con- 
sists In setting up intlumination by in- 
jecting iodine, or by excision of the whole 
or part of the t-ac. injection of chloride 
of zinc 1 h sometimes used, its causing no 
pain or inflammation. 

Hydrocephalus, see under Tittomr. 

Hydrooephaius, means, literally, ‘ water 
on the hraui,’ but includes three distinct 
diseases : 

(!) Acute hydrocephalus, or rather 
tubercular nu mngiiis, is due to inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the brain 
because of the presence of tubercles (g.w). 
Fluid frequently forms within the brain, 
and it is a fatal disease, which is common 
In childhood, although it does occur less 
frequently among adults. 

(2) Chronic hydrocephalus is distinct 
from acute II., since it is a dropsy. A 
watery fluid forms in the skull, before the 
bones him* united to lorm the brain ca«e, 
and by pressing outwards it increases the 
size of the lieu' 1 m t<.jusly by forcing 
tho bones apart. Tins may commence 
before birth, hut is more usual in early 
childhood. It has been known to occur 
at about the eighth or ninth year, and the 
fontanclles (gaps between the bones on 
top of tho head) and nutures have been 
forced open under the pressure. If they 
do not yield, death qiucklv results. 
Fluid aDo collects within tin bi.lin (in the 
ventricles) musing tho cerebral hemis- 
pheres to swell and their convolutions to 
become ilut toned. Children su fieri ug 
from II. usuulh dioin infancy ; some may 
survive, but they eurry their complaint 
with them through hfo. Not a few eases 
of blindness, dealnoss, palsy, and idiocy 
are duo to this, ult hough the sufferer is not 
always so ullei led. hinee the skull en- 
larges and the luce only g rows at tho usual 
rate, cases can be diagnosed b> tho dis- 
proportion between the head and it me 
which ensue. Not much can be done m 
the way of treatment, though attempts 
are sometimes made to tap off the fluid 
Occasionally the disease attacks adults, 
as in the instance of Dean Swift, who 
succumbed to it. 

(3) Spurious hydrof'ephatus resembles 
acuto 11., and is often mistaken ior it. 
It is, however, due to a poor supply of 
blood to the brain, und is a disease of 
debility. As a result of this disease, the 
little patient will have a pale, cool cheek, 
half -shut, regardless o>o, interrupted, 
sighing respiration, and an unclosed 
fontanel lo. It cau he distinguished from 
acute li. by the fact that in acute H. the 
surface of the fontancllo will be convex. 
While In spurious H. It will be coucave or 

S eased because It locks hup port and 
nates In emptiness. Spurious D. 
Ily yields to treatment, by means of 
nourishing diet and small doses of wine, 
ammonia, etc. 

Hydrooharltaoeea, family of mono- 
ootyledonous plants containing thirteen 

£•£• 7 


general and about titty species. All occur 
as water-plants in tropical and temperate 
lands, and a few arc marine ; they usually 
inhabit ditches, lakes, and rlvs. Nearly 
all have ribbon-like, submerged leaves, 
and homo have floating Icatcs ; the male 
rind female flowers usually occur on differ- 
ent plants. They are generally in parts 
of thicc, with a two-whorled perianth ; 
the stamens are m from one to five whorls : 
tho carpels form an Inferior ovary, are 
uiutul, and vary iu number from two to 
fifteen • tho ovary is unilocular, with 
numerous ovules. The chief genera are 
Valhsruria , hlodea ( K. canadensis , Cana- 
dian Pondweod, a \ery common sub- 
merged plaut in Great Britain ; other 
species are often grown In tropical 
aquaria), l/ydrocharis (11. morsus-ranae 
is the Fiogbit, with kid ney -shaped leaves, 
all flouting in the water surface) and 
Halophila . 

Hydrochloric Acid, or Hydrogen Chlor- 
ide (11 Cl), colourless gas, closely resemb- 
ling hydrobrornio and hydriodio acids. 
It h readily soluble in water to a fuming, 
strongly ucid solution, which is know r n 
under the name of ‘ spirits of salt.’ li. A. 
Is formed by the direct union of hydrogen 
and chlorine, but is most conveniently 
obtained on a small scale by heating 
common salt with sulphuric acid, thus * 

NAUl -i H t S0 4 = NaHtiO* 4- HC1, 

the acid sodium sulphate formed being 
capable of decomposing another molecule 
of salt at a high temp, thus : 

\oHHO« 4- XaCM - Na.^O, j IIC1. 

A e< lucent rated aqueous solution of H. A. 
has a hp. gr. of 1*2, und contains nearly 
40 p«.r cent of the pure m id. The acid is 
vci> htabie, being unaffected by heat or 
light ; with many metals it reacts with 
liberation of hydrogen, tlie chloride of the 
nu tal being formed. In the presence of 
mt ne acid, manganese dioxide, und other 
oxidising agents, chlorine is produced. 
Tin* i nloridos, or salts of Jl. A., are, as a 
rule (exceptions: idlvci, had, end mor- 
<•111 tins chlorides). soluble substances. 
Common salt, or sodium chloride (XaCl), 
h the most important oi t ' e chlorides, 
and is the substance fmm which all 
< hlonne-eontaining tomponnds, such os 
hl< a< lung powder, potassium chlorate, 
it< , are prepared. II A. is largely iibed 
its u cleaning and scouring agent for 
metals, e.g. iron biloie galvanising, etc., 
and in the dyestufls industry. Common 
salt is used as a picsmutive, owl is a 
necessary article oi tood with all animals 
In mg on a vegetable diet. Medicinally, 
it is used Internal lj as an emetic, extern- 
all) in baths for the relief of sciatica, rheu- 
matism. etc. ; and it h injected, m solu- 
tion, to replace loss of blood. 

Hydroohoerus, name of a genus of Lys- 
trn omorjifaouM rodents belonging to the 
family Caviidah and consisting of a single 
species H. capybara, the capybara. This 
is the largest of ail rodents, and attains a 
length of 4 or 5 ft. It is aquatic, having 
webbed digits furnished with hoof-like 
tuuls, and Is a native of S. America. 

M 
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Hydrooyanlo Aold. or Prusslo Aoid 
(HCN) Urst obtained by Seheele In 17S2 
from the substance known as Prussian 
blue It is formed Id the decomposition 
of the glue aside amygdalin which i« 
present In almonds and other plants A 
solution of the tv Id Is tmn emcntly pro 
pared by distilling potassium ferrocyanlde 
with dilute sulphuric and The anhy 
drous ac Id may be prepared by the at tlon 
of sulphuric a<ld on potassium cyanide, 
or by dehydrating an aqueous solution of 
the acid with calcium chloride. TethnJo- 


alh it is made b> heating trnm thy lamiuo 
(UI )j\i t ) a temp of MOO 1000 C 

« H ),V 11( N l( U , 

When pure H A is a light colourless 
U«iiai 1 fi </mgat 15° f and boiling at 
2ft h ivlng the odour ot bitter tlmonds 
(the ugh many people e vnnot detut the 
birull) It m extnmclv pclsmous, a 
single drop taken interim II \ causing In 
stantaneous death duo to puralysls of tho 
heart Smaller doses cause pain in tho 
head, giddiness and naiuui accoin 
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paolcd by paralysis ot respiration and of 
the spinal cord In cuses of poisoning, 
emetics, followed by injections o' other 
or alcohol, inhalation of ammonia, aiul 
artilkial inspiration, may be ot service 
Clieraicalh* Ji A is a ftcblo acid, iJintb 
reddening litmus Its s ilts, the c> amdes 
rest mb I- the lidides, but are poisonous 
and f nt( r into complex aud raaicks sue h 
as tlie ferrocyamdcs and firrk \ anidts 
Potassium o ankle is used as a flux ind 
reducing agent in mctalhugual work, as 
a fixing a cut 111 photography and 
sodium cviindc chiefly as i sob ut lor 
gold in the working < f low grudi oics. 
Potassium c\ mid* (k^ \) t picptrodl 
commcreially ti her Horn the tciro 
cyanide, or bulphocvunide, or man 
recently, by tin i< ti m oi ainmoni t uron 
a fused mixtiuc of potuhsiurn eaibomtc 
and coke 1 In similar sodium suit 
sodium tvuu dc, \m \, is made b> 1 wng 
a iiixtme ot ofiiuui lcrioc \ nui 'e and 
metallic sodi mi oi moi< usu ih\ by 
heating i lrnxtun of sodium ind cuhon 
In a euiient of gaseous amine mu Mtdi 
cinnlb II \ i ii xl ii \ci\ dibit ill , 
turn, t funnily to diimnitil lit king in skin 
diseases and intcrniilb as a sedative, and 
to allay \omitu »» heve coughm*. 

Hydrodynamics, st< U idkokim ikm 

Hydro-eleotnc Power W lioio n the old 
water mill, tli < illicit eontmunu for 
harnessing a n itur il suurci of cncigv was 
niircb local in applied! ui a niuhrn 
113 dro nower station is usii ill\ link* d with 
a mini Ik i ot othcis b> am twork uf ciu 
trie transmission lines me ludin one 
more steam powri tation , miking the 
energj a\ iihihh over huge legions some 
times remote fiom the souri e ind traus 
grossing geogi iphhnl boundanes 1 In 
adv in tn go of su h an inteieoiime ti d 
scheme lies in tl e 1k\)bihl> of Opel ition 
the e iho ot id lusting the power gcnci ited 
to the vvniug dun ind, is li\elio power 
stations can tin kh st u f ed up and 
mat he opei »te 1 by L< let ontrol oi auto 
matieolb » and r >ntinuit> of service in 
cast of local lueakdown is ensured 1 In 
uuieabiug demand for electin' power 
dming *ho present ctiduij is mainly dm 
to the developments of mt tollman til anti 
chemical lndustius nqiiumg n steadv 
supply of large blotks of powu Ibis 
net u i an best bo nut win re watt i power is 
tea lilv availahlo 1 let trobtie pi oil u lion 
ol aluminium from biuxito and fixation 
of atmospheric mtioien by the high 
power electric aie are the most familiar 
oxHinplts lhc i ii dlel dcvclopine ut o f 
highly eiluHiit hjiiiaulic tux bines and of 
elertiu transmission technique, at volt 
agts up to 180 k\ , together with the 
rapnlb ns»ng fuel prices and deph tiou of 
coal and oil deposits has turned tin 
attention to water powtr resource pie 
viously deemed unworthy of exploitation 
1 ho estimates of 4 av ailabie energv ’ ore 
being continually revised towards higher 
values in all countties In {Switzerland 
the energy obtainable was given 20 jears 
ago as 10 x 10* kWh per annum, the 
figure being successively taised to 21 x 
10* kWh and lately to 27 x 10* kWh 
Sweden gave a figure of 82 x 10* kWh 
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in i_ tin re cent v due (1 U8 bung 
o 10“ h\\b, of whth »Le it half is 
lire i ] \ devalue 1 \ n\ ay hts lath 

i i 1 f e <41111110 turn sq y 10* kW 11 
(1 1 1 H tJ 180 x 1U B k\v i 1 king the 
w rl 1 w a whole*, about "> pt lent ol 
\ til i he trie t iif lgj gene Hit* I derlv» s 
ft* in water pt wtr In e ui triei with 
* ut n i oi i digein us fuel " tees *his 
1 1 vr ition is much gieitei tn Sweden 
ei t nt md in Norw \ ovt 0 C * per 
e nt tome lioin nvelio i over develop 
iieids 'swit/eiluid and Itah are 
ini ub place u, aud in li n the pro 
I uti n w <0 pir nut \( rwav an l 
< it id i have b\ fai the liu t eon^ump 
tn u of ileetiic emigv pe hi l of top 
n \t (nine Sweden Mur 1 1 i ind the 
l *■» \ (>" tin total iru v m n tated m 

\ v\a> nml '"Widen u o i* i > l credit is 
nl i* d bv industri *- si h as iic^al 
I i il and cheudmi t id pipe* and 
w > l pulp lliiil, wheie us be Swedish 
<Ju trilled railway svit'eni take i furthu 
Ll» per cent In view >f the fiequeut 
u v iMon of tlaUi, w Inch u t not ulwuv s e al 
ml it id on the >inu 1 i i" a list of Hit 
wit i power rcM>i ie 1 the wor’d is mis 
li i ling and fuiiln i oini hteintoimatii n 
on the gri it witeiidl ot Mi it G mu lie. 
Ini i, Aus trail i Ne \ iland II unel s 
\fn v, brazil, md \r uitma is not vet 
avdlihle lhc l s \ and Camul i ue 
with mt doubt tin n best, tno e ui rg v 
l * l ig of the mdei » 1 si) 200 x 10* kW h 
n \t*onns -«s far i it present known 
Ni iwnv with 120 x 10* kWh, J lance, 
Vintria, bwcelcu N un and ltalv are 
ibout tho same or hr (s0 x 10* kWh) 
and Switzerland i little lecss Great 
Bn tain is comparatively poor in water 
powei resources most of tliem tuo 
in Scotland (Kiulochlevcn, 30,000 b p 
0 1 x 10 J kWh pa, and Galloway 
13" ,000 hp 0 M x 10* kWh pa) oi in 
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N. Wales : the total energy Is estimated The power that can l>o supplied con- 
st 6 x 10* k\Vb. tinuously is determined by the minimum 

That * water costs not him? ’ is of course flow, if it is feasible to shut down at 
a fallacy. Any water-power develop- least some of the turbines during the hours 
ment requires considerable civil engineer- when demand is low, the water so saved 
mg works, reservoir, dam, conduits, and nmy be impounded for use during hlgh- 
riv. regulation, besides power-house and load hours. This is caliod * pondage as 
machinery, anil to this must usually he distinguished from * storage * of water 
added the cost of water rights (tlshing, during swoons or longer periods of in- 
timber flotation) and land, lint the cost creased flow, which demands a largo 
consists mainly in charges against capital, resort olr. When 4 no lake or other natural 
interest, depreciation, taxes, and insur- storage is nvaila bio, flooding of a consider- 
ance. And the life of a hydro-power able area is necessary. Storage is chur- 
mstallation is generally longer than that aetoriMie of high-head schemes, in a 
of a thermal power station: reservoir, low-head development where largo quantl- 
dam and conduits are practically penna- ties of water am involved, adequate 
nent, and the cost of operation and main- flooding is too eostlj. The quantity of 
tenanco of a hydro-power station is water obtainable by storage is determined 
low. from run-off records over a number of 

The total power that can be obtained yeors ; the longer the record, the more 
from a watertlow of '/ cub. ft. /see. with a reliable are the final llgurc-;. Successive 
drop (* head *) of h it. i* 02 • 4qb(550 h.p., monthly run-off values are added eumu- 
and if the efficiency of the turbine is lath ely and the results plotted as a mass- 

the power At the turbine shaft is 02 • t i/ihj curve against time, or tabulated values 
,V»0 -= O-lU'i iHk h.p. eon « - ponding to may be used in a step-by-step method for 
an ann. output of 732 y/A kWh. lnvesti- calculating debits mid credit*. The Uiial 
gations preliminary to a hydroelectric choice ol reservoir si/e is dictated by the 
project involve determination of the How cost of land and the output required of 
and the lit id th.it are or can bo made tho power station «s a component of tho 
available. The actual flow In a stream network. 

ls best measured bv erecting a weir across Almost every hvdro-power scheme re- 
tho stivain, hut where this is linpraetie- quires a dam, to i lose the reservoir or as 
aide, the one -.-section is measured and a means ot forming or increasing the head 
tho velocity is obtamed with a current- as part of the intake to the turbines, 
meter, by floats nr by injection of colour- (iravit> dams, bmtt of Umber, earth or 
ing matter or a chemical into the water rock-1111, or eoiniete, rest on a wido base 
(see Watkii Mk V irtu vtKVr). The flow niul the weight of the dam alone is Bufli- 
varies according to the wason and from e»ent to give -diibilitx . buttressed or hoi- 
year to year .ind dc pends on tho disc harge low dams of reintmeed concrete slope at 
from the catchment ana. This mti- 4'> J on ttie up-stieam and tho water 
mately depends on the pri - ipitntion and pressure ensures stability. Arched darns 
is affected by the topography and geology are usual in narrow goiges. The recently 
of the urea, the v< gi tatiou. the elim.de, completed Lunin i dam m Italy has both 
and the char.u tor of precipitation, iion/oiit.d and veitnal curvature, 
whether heavy or gentle showers, ruin. In lugh-head stations tho reservoir is 
snow or hall. Careful examination ot ottrn at .i coiisideuihle di tance troin tho 
these factors, and especially of seasonal pm\«r hou-o, and the water is conveyed 
and ann. variation of meteorological data, tiom tin intake to n convenient point oq 
maxima and minima of piecipltatioii, tin- lulls, dc above the* power-house in a 
probable fieouency and duration of dry conduit winch may bo an open eunai, a 
and wet periods, flood conditions and flume. ,i tunnel, oi a pipeline, but generally 
occurrence of ice, is essential. The effort following a level curve. The conduit 
of dry periods was strikingly illustrated leads into the forebay from which tho 
by tho depletion of the water storage in j pendmk. a group of steep pipe-lines, 
Sweden, lollowing tho drought of 191(1-17, i <on\e> tie* water to the turbines. At 
which forced tho uuthorihrn to introduce the lead in from the penstock to the 
strict rationing of power In 19 IS. I tuihmo gates* a vertical surge tank is often 

The iinal project depends on the natural pint tiled to relieve pressure variations in 
conditions, and thus no tw » hydro-power tin* penstock caused by sudden opening 
developments aro exactly alike; yet, «»i closing ot the turbine gat es. 1 be con- 
rough Iv, two mam types tm\ be di-tiu- duit lending out of tbo pnw er-hoine is 
guhhod : (l ) high-head schemes chnruc- known a* tho tail race. In low-head 
tcihtie of mountainous countie s, utilising power schemes the power-house Is usually 
a head of ,300-5000 ft., and (2) low-head adjacent to or built inU> the dam. 
schernts of 2-100 ft. The latter use re- . Ilydroulu Turbine* ore either of the 
action Lurbino 9 , sometimes submerged. impulse t> j>o, of which the jvlton wheel 
Pelton wheels are used for heads above Is fho only design In actual use, or the 
500 rt., though tho modern tendency is reaction typo, such os the Francis or the 
towards the employment of reaction Knplan turbine. In tho lVlton wheel 
turbines up to 1000 ft. Intermediate the water issues from a nozzle at the 
schemes use either lYlton wheels or velocity v, theoretically * \ i% luh ft./tioc. 
turbines, according to the quantity of gained by fulling tlirmjgh the head h ft., 
water. The highest head bo far utilised in actual practice multiplied by a op- 
<5700 ft.) is at Cbandolin in the Rhdne efficient (about *99) dependent on tho 
▼alley (Switzerland), with 5 lYlton wheels shape of the nozzle. The kinetic energy 
of 42,500 h.p. of the jet is where m Is the mass ot 
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water, and If tlio cross section of the jet is 
8 eg. ft. the mass issuing 1 per see. is 8 x 

fiO i 4 

v x ^ and the h.p. of tho jot is 

"iVx"* r ' OT -MfcV*. Tho 

best cross-section of the Jet is circular, and 
the largest pructunhlo diameter is 8 in., 
giving a < ross-beetionnl area of about 
1/3 sg. ft. The quantity of water that 
can be used is therefore limited, and tin 1 
Felton w heel is licit suited to liigh-iiend 
schemes. The jet impinges on bur bets 
fixed on the rim of the wheel and thus 
provides the dm mg force. .Vs a rule, 
only one nozzle per wheel is used, al- 
though in some coses two nozzles at nn 
angular distance of 90 J from one another 
have been used, whereby the power is, 
theoretically, doubled, though the effi- 
ciency is th creased by interference be- 
tween one jet and the hpladi of the other. 
The nozzle carries an axial 1 needle * which 
is used for rcgulatiou of the Jet or for 
closing the nozzle, in a way similar to that 
of a needle vuJve. Speed -regulation of 
modern Felton wheels is effected by de- 
flection of the jet oi. os this method is 
wasteful, bv comm 1 noodle regulation 
and defied ion, the needle and deflector 
being opt fated by the governor mechan- 
ism. Felton wheels ore usually mounted 
on a horizontal axis as this arrangement 
is the simplost. 

In the reaction turbines, waiter enters 
the runner along the whole eireu inference 
through a series of guide vanes ho shaped 
that no shot k or eddy formation occurs 
on passing into the vunet* of the runner. 
Tho driving force on the runner deiivas 
partly from the pressure of the water, 
partly from the miction on tho runner 
vanes due to the change Jn direction of 
the velocity of the water. By discharging 
tho water through a drait or suction tube, 
the full pressure can be utilised, even it 
the turbine Is mounted at some distance 
above the tuil-rueo ley el so as to gi>e 
easy access for inspection and repair. 
The curliest reaction turbine was the 
Fourneyron outward-flow turbine, in 
which the runner surrounded the !t\od 
guide vanes. The later .lonval turbine 
was of the axlal-tlow typo, the guide \ arid 
being plucod above the runner, witli axial 
discharge. The Francis turbine Is of the 
inward-flow type, the fixed guide vanes 
surrouuding the runner, hut in the modern 
designs, the runner Is tapering downwards 
and the flow is gradually turned in the 
axial direction. The Kaplan turbine is 
an axial-flow type, t he runner being 
shaped like the impeller of a centrifugal 
pump, with only a few (3-0) vanes. Tho 
guide vanes of a reaction turbine are sur- 
rounded by a spiral volute chamber for 
delivering the water at an uniform rate 
around the circumference. This chamber 
Is sometimes (in low-head installations) 
moulded in the concrete of the foundation. 
For htghor hernia (> 100 ft.) Q bteel casing 
is used. Speed regulation may be effected 
by a oy Under gate inserted between the 
guide vanes and the runner and elided 
axially by the governor. This method 
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gives rise to eddy foimution with conse- 
quent loss of efficiency and is only used in 
small plants. In modem plants of larger 
size the guide vanes are pivoted and their 
angular position is regulated by the 
governor. In Kaplan turbines the pitch 
of the Made-, of the runner is regulated. 
Largo reaction turbines are usually 
mounted on a vertical axis. If the unit 
js placed in the torobay, tho shaft rests 
and turns on a submerged lignum vitae 
lnaiing pad. In larger units the runner 
and generator rotor are suspended from a 
tin ii k t boa ling soinetums mounted above 
the generator. Tho design of a bearing 
oj this kind presents some delicate prob 
leiim. Holler bearings and Michell seg- 
mented bearings have given good results 

The electric al parts of n bydro-poyver 
station do not differ essentially in design 
from those of a thermal power station 
Outdoo" switchgear and transformers are 
favomed wheio\ r er possible. See D. II 
Hush more and E A. Lof, Hydro-ehrfrir 
I'ourt Station**, 1920 ; A. H. Gibson, Hydro- 
tin fra foiifjinifrmrj, 1921 ; G. Gerard. 
IhihieUdnc Enmnnrnuj, 1919; and 
U* pints of the Conhunco Internntion 
rile dos Grands Uescaux Electriques, 
((’ l G.11.K.) held annually in Haris. 

Hydrofluoric Acid, or Hvdrogen Fluor- 
ide <11 b ). ( oloiii less liquid, boiling at 19 V 
and giving off irritating and dangerous 
fumis. It l* obtained in aqueous solution 
bv heating calcium fluoride (fluorspar) 
with concentrated sulphuric add in a 
leaden retort, and passing the gas evolved 
into water 

(Oil F a + H.HO. -- CaSO. 4- 2IIFJ 
To obtain the jmre acid, hydrogen potas- 
sium fluoride, HE, KF, is distilled in a 
platinum retort, the 11. \. being collected 
in a » noted receiver of the ^aine material. 

II. \ is an extremely’ active acid, and is 
especially valuable on account of its sel- 
lout u-tion on silici nrd silicates, being 
u-t d to etch glass l\u this purpose the 
.illicit* is co\# red with wax. and the 
maiks or other designs required are out 
upon tho wax with *i steel ii»ol : on 
evno'ung to tho arid, tno parts laid bare 
aie etched, and the rtst of the article is 
nntomhed. The Hum ides, or salts of 

IJ. with the exception of those of the 
alkali metals, are neolithic m water. Of 
th< so calcium fluoride is the most im- 
pel taut. 

Hydrofluosilicio Acid (1I 9 SiF«) obtained 
tom ’ her with Hilieic mul by passing silicon 
fluoride (prepared 1»\ the action of con- 
♦ cut Hited sulphuric acid on a mixture of 
fluorspar and tine sand) into water. H. A 
is only known in aqueous solution, which 
is colourless. It behaves as a dibasic acid, 
n nd forms sparingh soluble potassium 
and bnrliun salts. J« is used in hardening 
objects made ot gyp-urn. 

Hydrogen (sxmbol IJ ; atomic number 
1, atomic weight l), derived from the Gk. 
vfnp, water, and v»» ««»* to produce, is a 
gaseous element, discovered by Cavendish 
In 1706, that occur* in nature chiefly in 
combination with ovvgen as water, H»0. 
It is tho lightest elenuut known, and was 
formerly taken as the standard for 
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measuring gas density ami atomic vvofghts. 
H. is most conveniently prepared on a 
small scale by the action of sodium on 
water* or by the action of zinc on sul- 

S huric acid. 'An 4 - H,S0 4 ZnSOi -l- H„ 
in tho large scale, scrap-iron Is used In 
place of zinc, or tho gas is prepared by 
passing steam over red-hot iron, or by 
electrolysing water. More often nowa- 
days It is obtained bv removing the carbon 
monoxide from water-gas (g.v.). It is 
also obtained as a by-product In the 
manuf. of many other chems., e.g. sodium 
and caustic soda. When pure, H is a 
colourless, odourless gas, which condenses 
at a low temp, and undt*r great pressure 
to a liquid boiling at — 253* O. and freez- 
ing at - 2'i9° O. Tho liquid, which was 
ttrst produced by Dewar m 1808, has a 
density only ,\th that of water, whilst 
the gas has a densitv 1 th that of air H. 



THE PREPARATION 1 OP HYDROUP.N 
Obtained by pounce bvdrochlonc and 
o.i granu'jud nnc 


is very insoluble in water, and is Incapable 
of supporting respuetion, although not 
actually poit>onou-» # It burns in air with 
anon-luminous fid me, watt i being formed; 
tf mmd with air or oxvgcn and ignited a 
violent explosion is produced. H. is a 
powerful reducing agent combining with 
the oxygen, chlorine, etc , of bodies with 
which it is heated, it unites with manv 
elements to form hydrides of very varying 
properties, such as water, hydrochloric 
acid. H. sulphide, and nnuucnia. The 
metal palladium has tho power of absorb- 
ing about 900 tunes its vol. of H., use 
bMng rrade of this property in purifying 
and ‘•tonng small quantities of gas IT. 
is present in oil acids, in fmt, tho acids 
mav la regarded as the <-alti of If. It Is 
also present in hydrocarbons, oil®, fata, 
starr b, and m almost all natural end 
artificial '*om [rounds of organic chcm 
Commercially , H. is used as a reducing 
agent, as a means of producing Inch temps, 
in tho oxy-II. damn, and for filling airships 
and balloons. Its prin. use h in the 
synthetic manuf. of ammonia ( 7 . 0 .) fiom 
nitrogen and II li. is also uicd for 
hardening oils (e.g, in the ruamif. of arti- 
ficial lard and margarine) and in the pre- 
paration or quick-drying varnishes. Al- 
though H. was originally taken as the 
standard for atomic weight*, it has been 
customary of late to take oxygen * 16 
as the basis, owing to the fact that the 
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compounds of the elements with oxygon 
are more numerous and more readily 
analysed than those with H. On this 
arrangement H — 1 *008 instead of unity. 
Hairy H. See Deuterium. 
Hydrogenation of Coal.seeCoAL, Hydro- 
genation of. 

Hydrogenation. Direct combination of 
gaseous hydrogen with a substance — 
usually restricted to those examples whore 
direct Addition of hydrogen to an nn- 
saturated organic substance takes place. 

Sabatier and Send cron* (1897) Invented 
the method whereby the bodv to be hydro- 
genated reacts with gaseous hydrogen in 
the presence of catalysts such as nickel, 
cohalt, iron platinum, and copper, at a 
moderate temp. Thus when a mixture 
of ethylene and hydrogen is passed through 
a tub© containing nickel at 130-150° <J. 
ethane is readily formed : C,H 4 If, * 
C*Hr. At higher temps, the reverse pro- 
cess of dehydrogenation Is liable to occur. 
Other examples are : the conversion of 
acetylene into ethane* aldehydes and 
ketones Into alcohols ; nitriles Into 
anune® ; whilst nickel, which Is the most 
active of the oatalvsN, can even cause 
dweet addition of hydrogen to benzene 
derivatives. 

1 pat lev (1901) used similar metals and 
their oxide-* as e.vtnlvsts but worked at 
high pleasures (up to 130 atmospheres). 
Colloidal metal catalysts have also been 
employ'd .it almost normal temps, and 

pressures. 

Industrially, unsatnraterl oils (e.g. 
whale, Iinsnd, and cotton seed oils) are 
hardened b\ hydrogenation, using nickel 
caudv-t- to give products suitable for 
ediblo purposes, and for tho manufacture) 
of s<np. 

Hydrogen Blowpipe, Atomic. When 
hvdroeri n is blown through the electric arc 
tl.e atoms composing its molecules are 
forced apart from one another. If this 
atomic hvd logon is then burnt immedi- 
ate! v in a blowpipe, tremendous heat is 
evolved and verv high temps, aro pro- 
duced The atomic hvdrogon blowpipe 
is lastly us«*d in metallurgy engineering, 
etc 

Hydrogen Bromide, nee Hy rmonnoMir 
A< in. 

Hydrogen Chloride, see Hydrochloric 
A< rn. 

Hydrogen Fluoride, see Hydrofluoric* 
Ann. 

Hvdrogen Iodide, see flv drtopiu Auid. 
Hvdrogen Ion (Hydrlon). The hydro- 
gen atom i> an electrically neutral 
at item corn post'd of a central nucleus of 
one solitary proton (the unit of positive 
elc*i till itv), revolving found which is a 
single electron (the unit of negative 
f U< tifeity). If such a hydrogen atom 
loses tho attendant electron, it is left with 
unit positive charge, and is, indeed, a 
proton. In tills condition it Is called the 
(positive) hvdrogen Ion, (In some cir- 
ruin'd an f©s a hydrogen atom eau take lip 
an electron to form a negative H. 1 ). 
Theso solitai y protons can bo formed from 
hydrogen by electric discharge (see Dis- 
charge Tubes), or by bombarding gas- 
eous nttrogep with oc particles When 
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some protons are shot away from tho 
nitrogen nucleus. 

All acids possess the property of giving 
If. L In solution. For example, in an 
aqueous solution of hydrogen chloride 
(IIOl), Ions of hydrogen and of chlorine 
are presont. For every hydrogen atom 
which has lost an electron, un atom of 
chlorine has gained one. [f an electric 
current is passed between carbon poles 
immersed in sueh a solution, the hydrogen 
ions are directed towards tho cathode, 
and, on reaching it, their charge is 
neutralised, when ordinary hvdrogen 
results. Similarly ordinary chlorine ap- 
pears at tlie anode. Tho sour taste and 
other specillc properties of acids are due 
to the presence of colourless hydrogen 
ions. * .Strong * acids gi\p u larger pro- 
portion of 1 hose ions at modciale dilutions 
than ‘weak* acids do. When a metal 
liberates hydrogen from ail acid, it gives 
up electrons to the li. I., thereby be- 
coming itself positively charged. 

The 11 . I. Is also capable of relatively 
rapid movement, and it can also function 
as a catalyst in many operations such as 
the inversion of cane Migar, and the hydro- 
lysis of esters, amides, etc. Thus the 
propt rties of IT « * T »* entirely diflorent 

from those of ordinal* hvdrogen. 

Tlie II I in water is hydrated and has 
the formula 11/0* 

II yilrogt n mu concentration (H’> is ex- 
pi eased In terms ot equivalents of Jl. I. 
present in grammes per litre. Thus, pure 
water contains 0 0000001 gin of II I per 
litre. Therefore ( 1 J > - 10 " 7 . It can he 
<lf terimnod usuallv by (1) measurement 
ol electrnvil c onduetrvity, (2) determina- 
tions oi tho E.M.F. between the solution 
tested and au un ionised hydrogen elec- 
trode, hi) the use ot sp< eial indicnlois, 
(4) osmotic pressure methods, pu ralut 
is given by 

pu -= - ]og 10 (ID 
Thus lor pmc water 

pu — - login ( 10 - 7 ) =: 7 . 

Suitable conditions for pu values an 
essential tor n.miy biological, chcm.cal 
and other operations. 

(See Acids ; Imucators ; Nkutraii- 
sattov ; Iomsaiioy). 

Hydrogen Peroxide, or Dioxide ( 11 * 0 ,), 
Is, when pure, a colourless, slightly viscid 
liquid having a so. gr. of 1 • 4 r » 1 freezing on 
cooling to a solid, having a melting point 
of - 2° i rt is readily soluble in alcohol 
or water. The aqueous solution is ob- 
tained by the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid on hydrated barium peroxide, barium 
sulphate being precipitated. IUO. + 
H.SO, « DaSO, 4 11 , 0 ,. Sodium per- 
oxide, Na a Oj, Is often used in place of 
BaQ,. The aqueous solution obtained 
may he concentrated by evaporation, 
followed by distillation under reduced 
pressure. Tho pure substance baa a bitter 
taste, a faint odour resent bliug nitric acid, 
and is uustablc, decomposing explosively 
under various conditions into oxygen aud 
water. The aqueous solution is more 
stable, especially in the presence of a 
mineral acid, and may be kept for a con- 
siderable time. It is usually sold In 


* vols.* * 20 vols.,* for instance. Indicating 
that 1 vol. of the solution will liberate 
20 vols. of oxygen on decomposition. 
II. IMh a powerful oxidising agent, liberat- 
ing Iodine from potassium iodide, oxidis- 
ing sulphides and sulphites to sulphates, 
and bleaching by oxidation. It also has 
the property of setting free the oxygen, 
together with its own available oxygen, 
from certain metallic oxides and highly 
oxid mod salt*, thus apparently acting as 
a reducing agent. H. P. Is largely used 
in the arts for bleaching Ivory, feathers 
hair etc. ; as a disinfectant, and also for 
rcstormg old oil paintings, by oxidising 
tin' black load sulphide (formed by the 
action of sulphur compounds m the air on 
the lead contained in the paints) to the 
wlu*e -.ulphat'*. Sodium carbonate and 
barium pci carbonate, prepared electro- 
lytic tllv, have recently been used with 
hucc for the manuf. of H. P. 11 P. hat, 
been used a*, a fuel in rockets and sub- 
marines 

Hydrogen Sulphate, seeSn.pirniic Aon> 

Hydrographic Surveying, see Slbveyin'o 
am* I.i.vi J.LIMl. 

Hydrography, scientific description of 
the wati vs of tlie globe. Tho subject will 
include* (n) Marino surveying, or the 
measurement and mapping of the watci 
an a- ; this will result in the preparation 
of » aps aud charts showing the position 
of s(as lakes, and ri\s. Navigation de- 
mand-, from the nautical surveyor some 
knowh dgu of tho contour of tho oc can bed 
and m accurate outlining of all shallows, 
deeps, and reefs. The Hydrogiaphlc 
Dept nf the IP it. Admiralty, which was 
tMib in 1795 , undertakes the making of 
■*111 h charts under the charge of tbi 
fl \ d'ogrdphor to the Admiralty. The 
ad wnt of bust, deep-draught vessels 111 
r* t « nt times lias made necessary the re- 
chirtmg of the oceans of the world, and 
a new survey with new msirun touts was 
lommeneed by tho Hvdrographit Dept, 
in I94S (see Chart). ( b h or Ilvdrology, 
PIjvskuI properties of the wai r masses, 
ri.e actual composition of t » waters 
mu t i»c ascertained, uml their \ tiled and 
varying salinitu** Introduce tno wide 
(pil'd ion of oceanic mi dilation, to which 
is related tho idon* meatier of thermal 
hi e is in both horizontal and vertical dts- 
l phut {oils. The tidal cu dilution how im- 
portant hearings on questions of navign- 
(ioii, aud the hydrographur is concerned 
.n the preparation of tables showing the 
‘rd.ibs. of ports.’ An important econ- 
omic study in H. has for it#* objective the 
aimysis of tho d'sirdmtion and uiove- 
im utfl of those uiymds of micro-organ- 
i-ms, ptunkton and tokhm, wliich play so 
gri ut a part In the hie hist, of the varlons 
food fishes. Not 01 ly does the subject 
cow-i the investigation of the salt-water 
areas, but rivs. and fresh-water lakes also 
demand special truil menfc. To realise 
some of the < ] osses ot investigation com* 

{ *n-ed under 1 s heading, reference should 
»e made to tho Official Reports of the 
Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
• Challenger * (50 vols.). See also Ocean - 
00 kaput. See A. F. Meyer, The Cle- 
ments of Hydrology, 1928 . 
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HydrohJnetios, or Hydrodynamics, 
poience dealing with fluids In motion. It 
forms a theoretical introduction to the 
practical subject of hydraulics. Fhl Ids 
at rest arc dealt with In hydrostatics (q.r.). 
A fluid may bo defined as that which 
yields to the slight e«t tangential stress, if 
it be continued long enough. Thus, 
though a piece of pitch may be easily 
smashed into small fragments by a blow 
of a hammer, in courso of time, if left to 
itself, it will spread Itself out over a sur- 
face and flow like a liquid by virtue of its 
weight alono. llenoo pitch is a fluid, but 
since its change of form takes place gradu- 
ally, it lc termed a viscous fluid. All fluids 
ore viscous to some degree, and as the 
molecules move over one another, friction 
forces exist which tend to generate beat. 
But In the case of water, and, in fact, in 
most liquids, especially alcohol and ether, 
the viscosity is so small that actual results 
coincide very closely with the action of 
a perfect fluid— the ideal fluid, which is 
mviscid, i.e. which caunot m*tain nn> 
tangential stress. Ho the theory of Li. 
deals almost entirely with perfect fluids. 
Fluid motion may be steady or unsteady. 
By steady motion is meant that at any 
point fixed In space the motion of succes- 
sive particles of fluid is nivia\s the same in 
magnitude and direction, though it nmy 
vary from point to point. If the motion 
is the same at all points of the fluid, so that 
the fluid moves like a solid body. It is 
termed uniform. Moving m.wses of fluid, 
bounded partly or completely by solid 
boundaries, form n s* ream . A stream 
bounded by the same fluid moving differ- 
ently is termed a current, ami when 
bounded by ditli rent fluid is termed a jet. 
An eddy or a vorter Is formed hv fluid with 
a circular or spiral motion. It is proved 
that a vortex must be endlc-is or have its 
ends on the free surface of the liquid. Thf» 
actual path of any particle of fluid is willed 
a stream line , and if the stream lines are 
drawn through all points of a closed curve 
a tube of flow is formed Tims thcro < an 
bo no flow across the lateral boundaries 
of a tube of flow. A line of fl/nn is such 
that at any point of its length tho tangent 
coincides with tho direction of motion of 
the point. Stream lines and line of flow 
are coincident when the motion is steady. 

The usual methods for forming the 
general equations of fluid motion are by 
means of differential ami integral calculus 
and will be given later, Imt certain part- 
icular cases may be dealt with In a more 
elementary wav. Thus the ‘ equation of 
continuity * is obtained from the principle 
that the amount of incompressible fluid 
flowing into any completely bounded 
spac* 1 , 1 up pored continuously filled with 
liquid, ruiht be equal to the amount that 
flows out. if a , and a t tire the areas of 
any two < rosa sections of a stream, and 
v>» the components of the velocity of 
the fluid normal to tho cross sections, thou 
the amounts of fluid flowing across the 
sections in a unit of time are a ,v, and 
a % v t Hence <z,v t *» a*v a , and those 
velocities are inversely proportional to the 
areas. Again, consider a liquid moving 
in a horizontal straight line uniformly — 


that is, like a solid body— -with no relative 
motion of its parts, and suppose a small 
portion of the liquid in the Bhape of a 
circular cylinder with its axis along the line 
of motion to becomo solidified. Let a bo 
the area of its cross section, / its length, 
p, and p» the fluid pressures at its ends, 
m tho mass of a unit vol. of tho fluid, and 
1 its acceleration. Then mat is the mass 
of the cyclJnder and (p, — p t )<t Is the 
component of tho resultant force on it in 
the direction of motion, since the ends are 
considered so small that the pressure over 
them may bo taken as constant. Hence, 
b> New ton’s second law, (p« — p*)a ** 
mn//, and thus so long as there is an 
acceleration the pressure varies along a 
horizontal straight line. Now if Pi and 
p • an* tho pressures duo to depths A a and 
A, below tho freo surface, It follows that 
Pi - Pt ~ wip(A, — A,), since tho prin- 
ciple estfib. in hydrostatics for pressure at 
given depths holds in this cu*»o. 

i>. - A, - ~ P* „ m 'f. 

mq mg 



Thcrefoic the free surface of tho liquid 
slopes downwards in the direction of 
motion at an angle to tho horizon (Fig. I) 

tan - * ** 7 — tan' 1 ^. 

/ 0 

Hence tin* lice Mirfaie of a liquid in a 
vessel tarried along at an acceleration 
makes an angle with tho horizontal, and 
this angle increases if the acceleration 
in< rcascs. H there is no acceleration, the 
surfac e is horizontal. 

Again, if n vc-sol, in the form of a right 
circular c> Under with vertical axis, and 
the liquid wit liin It rotate about tho axis 
wilh it constant angular velocity a*, then 
anv particle of liquid distant x from the 
axis will have an nccelciatiou towards 
the axis. This increases ns x increases. 
The pressure Is therefore least on tho axis 
of rotation and gradually Increases 
furt her from the axis. Hence tho free 
snrlace will be lowest in the middle and 
will gradually rise towards the side of the 
vessel (Mg. *1). It is found that a section 
of 1 1 io surface by a plane through the axis 
of rotation gives a parabola, and the 
whole surface is a paraboloid of revolu- 
tion. When the liquid only, and not the 
vessel, rotates, the outer Layer of the 
liquid in contact with the vessel is at rest. 
The next layer rotates slowly, and for a 
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time each successive layer has a bigger 
angular velocity. As In the previous cane, 
the velocity In the middle Is zero, ana 
gradually Increases outwards, and nonce 




A, liquid and vessel rotating 
B, liquid only rotating 


the layer of greatest velocity Is somewhere 
intermediate between the axis and the 
side of the vessel The free surface then 
takes the form shown in the figure. The 
accumulation of mud near the inner bank 
of a riv. at a bend may bo accounted for 
by continuing the argument. 

The same genei.i 1 orinciple of the pres- 
sure gradient, as it Is (alkd, has been used 
to correct tho common mistake that as a 
lluid passes through a pipe of varying 
cross section. It exercises greater pressure 
on tho sides where tho pipe is narrower, 
fn fact, tho opposite is true. Let AL. 
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MM, ON, DP (Fig. 3) be small vortical 
piXKs let into such a pipe. Then the 
height to which the liquid rises in each of 
these gives the pressure. It is found that 
at L and P where tho cross section is 
largest, tho heights AL and DP arc 
greatest. Account has to he takcu in this 
experiment of the ni tion of friction, which 
tends to lessen the height of the columns, 
anil has a bigger oil cot tho further tho 
wafer travels along tho pipe. This prin- 
ciple has a practical use In the Venturi 
water meter. 

Tho principle of the conservation of 
energy gives a simple proof of an mi port- 
ant equation of motion. Let p lt r, 
and «*, p„ v 2 Ik) tho area of the cross 
section, the pressure, and the velocit\ 
'respectively at two ends of a thin tube of 
flow, <i being so small that p and v may he 
considered constant for the area, Since 
there is no flow across tho boundaries, the 
equation of continuity gives «,r, -= n,r«. 
By the conservation of energy, tho differ- 
ence between tho work done by tho lluid 
crossing the two sections Is equal to tho 
total difference between the energy In the 


two cases. In a unit of time the differ- 
ence between the work done Is p i o. l v l — 
the difference between the poten- 
tial energy in the two cases is m(a .p.V, — 
«iPi V,), where m is the mass of a unit vol. 
and V|, V, tho potential energy at the two 
sections, and tho difference of kinetio 
energy is 

x v t * — ima t Vi x t?,* 

•'•P i««th - Psa*0| — - a,p,v,) 

-f- 2 » — im* x Vy % 

Pi 1- mV, f * p, f mV* + 

and this is tho same for any two points 
of the tu lm of flow. 

The Ktj tuition of Continuity. This is 
the fundamental equation of tho hydro- 
dynamics of a perfect fluid. It may be 
derived as follows. Suppose P Is a point 
(r.y,z) (referred to rectangular co-ordinate 
ax.es » in the fluid and let (u, i>, w) be the 
components of tho velocity, parallel to the 
co ordinate axes, of tho fluid at P at timef. 
Then if tho motion is continuous , i.e. if 
w, r, ir aro finite and continuous and 
fir/ «m ctc af0 alfl(> fln|to then lf 
ox «// bz 

we consider any closed surface drawn in 
I ho fluid, the increase In tho mass of the 
fluid within tho surface in any time St 
must ho equal to the excess of the mass of 
the fluid that flows into tho surface over 
the mass that flows out of it. Let p de- 
note the density of the fluid at P (x, y, z) 
and consider a small parallelopiped Sx Sy 
with P as centre. Then the mass of 
fluid that flows In across the face parallel to 
the piano yz nearest the origin in time St ta 

and the mass flowing out across the 
opposite face in tho saino tiino is 

£pu + Ilenco tho In- 

crease* in tho mass of tho fluid inside the 
parallelopiped duo to this pair of faces 

is - .SrSySzSt In time 5 1. Similarly wo 

can And tho increase in tho mors of tho 
fluid due to tho other pairs of faces and 
>\ o g( t for tho total gain in uia»t< in time 

ft. - 4 1 5p ” , ]5rfi i /Sr r f. But since 

t lie muss inside the parallelopiped at 
time i was p*x*ybz, the gain in mass In 

time St Is*'/ .Sx&uSzbt. 

Hence equating theso expressions we get 
fip i"pw t ,»r $,tio a 
St fiX Stf S3 “ V * 

This is called tho Equation of Continuity. 

For a homogeneous and incompressible 
liquid p Is constant and the abovo equa- 
tion reduces to 

5u fir ’it* — q 
fi c H by « * 

Tins is approximately true for liquids, 
but the more general equation must bo 
used for gases. 

Haler's Equation* of Jl fotion . — These 
an* tho general equations of motion of tho 
perfect fluid ; if p denotes the pressure at 
the point (x, y w s) in the fluid and A, F, Z 


E.E. 7 


M* 
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the components of external force per unit 
mass at the name point* it may be shown 
that the equations of motion are 


6u 

61 




l*p 
p 6x 


and two similar equations. 

The study of 11. is concerned with the 
integration of these equations* subject to 
the equation of continuity, applied to the 
special circumstances of each problem 
under review. The practical Importance 
of H. has increased with the study of 
aeronautics. 

For elementary work see E. Edser 
General Physics for Students, 1911. For 
advanced work A. Ramsey, Treatise on 
Hydromechanics , Part 11, 1920 ; II. Lamb, 
Ilydrotiynamica , 1916 ; S. L. Green, 

Hydro - and Aero-dynamics, 1937 ; \V. H. 
Besant and A. S. Ramsey, Hydromechan- 
ics , 1940. 

Hydrolysis (literally splitting by water), 
term applied to those chemical reactions 
in which decomposition is brought about 
by the action of water, and mini not be 
confused with hydration. In which water 
Is taken up without causing disruption 
of the molecule, e.g. as in the conversion 
of quicklime Into slaked lime. Examples 
of II. are numerous, e.y. tiie splitting up 
of the salts of weak acids by solution in 
water, the conversion of esters into acirl 
and alcohol, the 4 Inversion * of cano 
sugar, and the formation of ammonium 
salts from nitrites. In some ca^es H. 
takes place by mere addition of water, 
but more usually heat is required, and in 
addition a small quantity of acid or alkali 
to hasten the reaction. 

Hydromechanics, term generally ap- 
plied to the science dealing with the 
mechanics of fluids, it includes hydro- 
statics (q.v.) aud hydrodynamics or liydro- 
klnetics ( 7 .e.). 

Hydrometer, Instrument for finding the 
densities of liquids. liv density is meant 
the weight of a unit vol., usually 
the weight In grammes per 
A cub. centimetre. The relative 

density of any substance is 
the ratio of its density to that 
of water. The most elementary 

. .y form of II. consists in a thin 
glass tube ATI ending in two 

- spheres C and I). I) is loaded 
so that the instrument floats 
in a vortical positiou. By 

- -x Archimedes' principle, if any 

body floats in a liquid. Its 

- weight Is equal to the weight of 

- the liquid disnlaccd. lienee 
the II. will Hink deeper in 
lighter liquids, and the density 
of a liquid Is Inversely pro- 
portional to the vol. immersed. 
Since the tube AH Is thin, only 
a very, small additional vol. Is 
immersed where the H. sinks 
lower, and hence the instru- 
ment Is open to the objection 
that only liquids whose densf- 

hydro- ties are neatly equal can be 
meter compared by means of any one 
H. Tims a H. constructed for 
heavy liquids will sink entirely In light 



liquids. Let the H. sink to tho mark X 
in water, and to Y In any given liquid ; 
then, if V and V 1 respectively be the 
vols. immersed in the two cases, the 

v 

relative density of tlio given liquid Is y M . 

In practice a graduated scale Is usually 
fixed to the stein AH, aud tlio reading 
opposite tho surfuco of any liquid in which 
the Ji. is immersed is the density of the 
liquid. A common form of 11. in general 
u*e Is the lactometer, for finding tho den- 
sit.* oi milk and lienee testing its quality. 

Si At s' s II. is used for ascertaining the 
strength of spirits. It is a gold plated 
brass H. somewhat similar in shape to the 
usual pattern of II. It is u*»en with a 
series of gold -plated brass weights that 
can be ‘dotted on to the base of tho stem. 
The ‘ proof ’ of spirit can bo delcrtnlnod 
Irom standard tables when tho reading of 
the H. has been taken in tho spirit under 
1 ost . 

There aro many other forms of II., 
such as Twaddle’s (tired for finding the 
specific gravity of mixtures of sulphuric 
acid and water), Haume's. and Nicholson’s 
11. Tho latter is well known as a constant 
displacement II., anti it can bo used to 
compare the densities of different liquids 
and to find tlio sp. gr. of solids, hut it Is 
of little practical importance outside the 
school laboratory, Generally speaking 
the principle of all 1 1 s. is the same. In 
practice it is found to be verv dilhcult to 
get an extremely accurate 1 result with a 
II., beuuiHO of the surface tension and 
capillarity of liquids, which gives the sur- 
face of the liquid a curved form where it 
touches the stem. Tho possibility of 
error is diminished, however, by making 
the stem as thin as possible, ami by keep- 
ing the instrument clean. In finding the 
density of a liquid to some degree of 
accuracy, attention must be paid to Its 
temp., as a rise in temp, lowers the 
density. Ha. are used extensively In 
industry because they aro sufficiently 
accurate for general purposes and they 
are convenient ami easy to use. The> 
cun be tested against standard Instru- 
ments for a small Hiun at the National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington In 
England. See also II ydkortaticm. 

Hydrometridre, name given to a family 
of hcmiptem-heteropteroiw Insects, often 
colled pond -skaters or water-stridors. 
They live on the surface of water and feed 
on insects and aquatic debris. Ifydro- 
metra, Prim, and Mesoretia are common 
Brit, genera. 

Hydromys, generic narqo of certain 
species of rodents belonging to tlio sub- 
order Simplieldentatie and the family 
Muridfo. //. chrymgaster, trie best-known 
species, is limited to Australia, anrl is 
anuntic in habit : It Is a ft. or n> in length, 
with a somewhat long tail and yellowish 
fur ; the feet are webbed, and there are 
only two molars In each half of either jaw. 
Xeromys Is on allied genas confined to 
Queensland. 

Hydropathy, name of a curative system 
in which the external and Internal use of 
water Is the chief remedial measure. 
General II., introduced by Asoleplades, 
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made rapid progress between 334 b.c. and 
a. D. 180, when nearly 2000 public bath*, 
including the famous baths of Oaracalla 
and Diocletian, were built. Water was 
conveyed by aqueducts to the baths, and 
in manv, like those of Pompeii, there were 
elaborate hypocausta. The Roms, had 
baths bu*lt also in their colonies, and so 
H. spread throughout Europe. The prin. 
natural Rprings first used extensively in 
hydropathic treatment were the thermo- 
pylao of Greece, the thermae at Haute, 
and those in the llom. colonies. Of these, 
Aix-Ve-l)ains, Badcn-Iinden, Aachen, Wies- 
baden, and Bath aro still famous hydro- 
pathic centres. The value of water ap- 
plications of various kinds is recognised by 
all classes of physician-., and the name hy- 
drotherapy (q.v.) or hydrotherapeuties is 
applied to measures involving the use of 
water. H. is by common consent held to 
moan a definite theory of cure in which the 
value of water transcend* all else, and the 
administration of other medicinal agents 
is looked upon as generally deleterious 
Tho fame of H. originated with the work 
of Vincent ITiessnitz (1801-51), a farmer 
of Grafenbcrg in Silesia. Priessnftz had 
administered cold-water bandages to sick 
and Injured <.uiiu>i with marvellous 
success, and extending his practice to 
human beings, including himself, wrought 
such wonderful cures that the water 
system became the \oguc, and estahs for 
the direction of the cure were Instituted 
in England, Germany, Franco, and 
America. The new practitioners and the 
orthodox school of physicians denounced 
each other as quarks for many years : 
but in course of time ordinary medic a] 
practice has absorbed manv ideas of the 
water curers, while t he hydropathic estabs 
of to-dav arw less extreme In their regu 
lotions than those of former generations. 

Hydropericardium, see under Dnopsy . 

Hydrophihdce, n.inio of a famih of 
polymorphous enlenptora (beetles), which 
aro wldelv distributed and chiefly aquatic 
Hl/drojdnhts, the typical genus, contains 
the species //. piceu s, one of tho largest ol 
Brit, beetles. 

Hydrophis, see TI^ mtrs. 

Hydrophobia, s<r It vmps. 

Hydrophone, instrument for listening 
to sound transmitted through water. 
There are various kinds, one of which 
receives electric transmissions from the 
ship on which it is placed after striking 
the sea bottom. The principle w*a« used 
during the First World War to locate Her. 
U-boats, but w»h sup* rseded by Asdic 
(q.v.). See also under Echo. 

Hydrophyllaoese, family of dicotyle- 
donous plants, most of which occur in N. 
America. They ore allied to tho Bora- 
ginaceao. All are licibs or small shrubs 
and aro gcnornlly hairy in appearance. 
The flowers arc regular and hermaphro- 
dite, and are generally In parts of five ; 
the sepals and petals aro five in number 
and uuited, the stamens are fine and aro 
eplpetalouH (t.r. attached to the petals) ; 
the ovary is superior, and consists of two 
united carpels, usually with numerous 
ovules in each loculus ; the fruit is often 
a looulioldal capsule, The chief genera 


aro Uydrophyllum and Nemophila. The 
latter genus Is common in gardens in 
Great Britain. 

Hydroplane. The earliest type of H. 
was Invented by Glenn CJurtiM. and was 
in tho form of an aeroplane with a pon- 
toon fitted to the under portion to enable 
it to rest upon water. ITs. were greatly 
improved through tho Schneider Trophy 
(q.v.) contest, in which they were largely 
cm ployed with success by Italy, U.S.A., 
and Great Britain (see Aeronautics). 
A development of the H. was the coastal 
motor bout (C.M.B.), which did good work 
for the Brit. Navy during the First World 
V\ur. Success required a speed of at 
lea^t 1«-18 m.p.h. and tho O.M.Bs. were 
capable of 30 knots per hour. They were 
upwards of 40 ft. in length, and carried 
one toi pedo, w hich was discharged aft and 
lull first on the assumption that the swift 
rrnft would he able to turn clear of the 
torpedo after It had been discharged. 
Thev worn smooth-water craft, and could 
travel a little faster then Ger. destroyers. 
Their value lay in a combination of high 
speed with lueonsplcuoiisness. They 
were most effective at night, but in day- 
light or moonlight tho Gcr. destroyers 
could hunt them down. Those attached 
to the Dover Patrol were employed to 
lav mines off Zeebrugge. 

Hydroponics, Anier. term coined to de- 
nt rine the growing of plants by water- 
culture or voilloss method*, by Dr. W. F. 
(ltrn ko. n pioneer m this field. Broadly, 
the method consists of raising plants — 
tomatoes, potatoes, roots, bulbs, carna- 
tions, herbaceous flowers, etc — m a porous 
moist need -bed of inert material (peat, 
leaf mould, sawdust, straw, wood shaving, 
spun giansh suspended on u netting of wire 
o\ < i a brief nir *pace and tank containing 
a water solution of nutrient salts. An- 
< limed In tho seedbed, the plant stems 
grow upwurd normally, and tho roots 
downward to feed in tho solution. 
\ iPrient solutions are made up of major 
phut foods (nitrogtn. potosf.fi. m, phos- 
phorus, calcium, magnesium) and others 
nc vded in smaller amounts (sulphur, boron, 
copper, iron, manganese, zinc) to give an 
(ffcctiv© imtiitive halanco for the plAnta 
grown. Success depends largely upon 
adequate sunshine, ueration of roota and 
<oiitrol and circulation of the solution. 
B. succeed best in warm countries (Cali- 
fornia, for example ), and in greenhouses. 
(\ipltai costs are high, offset by heavier 
\ telds per given area, which ore likely to 
be most profitable when consisting of 
luxury crops, or when produced in barren 
tropical areas on air routes. In Britain, 
the climate apparent lv does not favour 
tiue hydroponic nut hods, and more use 
and attention is b< mg devoted to sand- or 
gi a vel -culture methods in which plants 
nre grown in beds of sand, gravel, cin- 
ders, part-peat, or similar inert materials 
watered by a nutrient solution, collected 
In sub -irrigation and pumped for ro-dls- 
trfbution through the bed. As yet, owing 
to high capital costs and relatively poor 
riidiltA under temperate conditions, H. 
Is unlikely to compete seriously or to 
supplant soil culture. See Dr. W. F. 
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Gerfeke, The Complete Guide to Soilless 
Gardening, 1940 , C Isabel H liver. Hydro 
pome s, 1941 * A If Phillips 1 he Sctenee 
of Smile** Culture , 194 1 
Hydropsy, see L)kopsy 
Hydroqulnone, see Quinol 
Hydroqulnone, Quinol, or Para-dihydro- 
xybenzene (C*H 4 (OH),), colourless, odoui 
less, crystalline substance (melting point 
1 6 J° O > hav ing a slightly sw ot t taste and 
readily soluble in akohol ether and hot 
water. It Is prepared bv the oxidation 
ot aniline to qmnonr bv means of poto* 
slum bichromate aud sulphmic a< id, 
followed bv redin tlon of the product with 
sulphur die xide and extrnc tlon with ethc r 
It acts as a reducing ageut be ing used for 
that purpose in photographic developers 
Hydrostatics (Oh if up watei) science 
dealing with the mechanical problems of 
thuds In equilibrium Thuds arc either 
liquids or gases The lnttir are easily 
compressible, whilst the former are only 
very 6llgbtly so The perfect fluid to 
which gases and ordinary liquids such as 
water approximate is dc line d as an aggro 
gat ion of molecules which yield at omo 
to the slightest effort to separate them 
from each other *rom this definition 
the following fundamental proj>ert> follows 
immediately \ir l he irressure of a 
ptrfect fluid at rest is alunys normal to any 
surface with which iti*m contact Actually 
this property extends to ail fluids whut 
ever their viscosity, for the molecules of 
any fluid cannot Indefinitely resist the 
slightest effort to separate them from cot h 
other 

The pressure at a point in a fluid Is 
defined as the force per unit area on a very 
small area surrounding that point It 
can be demonstrated theoretically (see 
bibliography) that in a fluid at rest the 
pressure Is the same In all direc tions Two 
further Important relations are (1) the 
pressure In a fluid at rest is the same at 
all points In the same horizontal plane, 
and (2) the pressure at a point due to the 
fluid in a fluid at rest Is dircctlv propor 
tional to the depth of the point below the 
surface of the fluid 1 he first proposition 
U estab bv considering the equilibrium 
o f a thin horizontal cylinder of the liquid 
The pressure over the veitical ends of the 
cylinder may he regarded as constant over 
each since tbev are small By resolving 
the external forces acting on the cylinder 
In a horizontal direction it is seen that the 
two torus on Its ends are equal and there 
fore the pressures also must be equal 
Heme It follows that the free surface of 
any liquid at rest is a horizontal plane 
In order to establish the second pro 

} >ositlon suppose P (Fig 1) ho anv point 
n a llqui 1 at rest at a depth h below the 
surface Consider again a thin circular 
cylinder extending vertically from P to 
tne surface M * The fore* s on the curve d 
surface are all horizontal Hence the 
upward force at P supports the weight of 
the eylindc r If « be the area of the small 
horizontal end at P and xc the weight of a 
Unit vol of the liquid, then the upward 
force Is wtch Hence the pressure at a 
depth A In a liquid at rest is equal to t#A, 
where w Is the weight of unit vol of the 


liquid An elementary experiment for 
testing the pressure at \arfous depths of 
a liquid mnv be made as follows lake a 
tih tnl dise 1) (Fig 2) supr ortc d by a siring 
8 and n hollow glass cylinder open it both 
end* \ and B Pass the string through 
tho cy lmder and pull it tight so as to hold 
the disc flrmh against the lower end B 



1 1G 1 fig 2 


Lower this Into a y essel of watc r It will 
be found that when the end H is sutll 
cicntlv low, the string tnav be let go, and 
the upward pressure of the water alone 
will be s lithe lent to hold the disc In posi 
tion Bv using discs of various weights 
and measuring tilt depth at which each 
h Just held in position b\ the water the 
law may be ion bed In actual practice 
the reservoir supplying water to a tn 1 h 
placed on a high level in order to obtain 
an adequate pressure on the water main 
sinularl> canal banks and dock gates are 
made stronger tow aids the bottom to 
stand greater pressures 

btting that the piessuie in a liquid due 
to tho liquid varies as the depth below 
tho surface, the total pressure on onj 
plant surface is best found by methods of 
integral calculus But certain cnacs are 
simple The total pressure on a horizontal 
plain me a ha* been meutlmicl abovo 
I bus it a number of vessels of varying 
si nr ( s have bottoms of the same aiea ana 
arc filled with water to the saino depth 
thi total pressures on the bottoms AB 
(fig i) aie all tho same no matter how 



A babab AS 


i lu i 


much water is put into each vessel , for 
each is ttie weight ot a column of water 
of the same height and on the same base 
In a similar way tho resultant vertical 
pressure on a portion of any surface Is the 
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weight of the liquid enclosed by vertical 
lines drawn through all points bounding 
the portion of surface up to the level of 
the free surface of the liquid. To deter- 
mine in general the total normal pressure 
on one side of a plane figure Immersed in 
a liquid, bv means ol integral calculus, tho 
figure is divided Into a large number of 
very thin hoii/ontul strips ; the pressure 
ot all points of the same strip may be con- 
sidered con-dan t. Let 0 bo tho angle the 
piano makes with the vertical, x the 
vettic.il distance of any strip whose corres- 
ponding length is y. Then tho total 

pressure is j **wcy sec. 0 dir, whore Si and 

Jt arc the depths of the top and bottom 
strips resper five ly. Tho cen tre of press u re 
of any plane area immersed Is tho point 
of action ot the resultant pressure, and 
this also is best found by means of integral 
calculus. In tho ease of a rectangular 
area with one side in the surface of tho 
liquid, the centre of pressure is two thirds 
of the way down If the pressure on the 
surface of a liquid is P , then it follows 
from the second proposition mentioned 
above that the pressure at a depth h In a 
liquid at rod is P t wh ; m other words 
a liquid traiiMT>ic<i ure applied to its 
surface. This pnntiplo w employed in 
the lU.unah press {ste Hytirixu R* Phrhh) 

I ig 1 explains this. \ and U are two 



pistons, on< ofun muc h laigei arc a than 
the other, woiking in < x lindeis which are 
connected as shown lho xe-«sel is tilled 
with wutu. Mipposo V has an area or 
cross ms t ion ol 1 sq in., and 11 an area 
of cross section of 100 sq. In, Then « 
pros&ure of 1 lb wught per sq. In. on \ 
will result in an lmuase of pressure ot 
1 lb. weight pei sq in on II Hence the 
force on H ih ltd nosed by 100 lb weight 
when a fmee ol l lb weight Lj applied 
to A as shown. 

Atmospheric Pn ssure. — 1 Tho earth h 
suiroundcd b\ a limited atmosphere which 
gets less dense at higher altitudes. It 
mav be proxed that air has weight b> 
weighing a tlusk from which the air has 
boon exhausted and woiglilngltagaiu when 
full of air. So, as in tho ease of liquids, 
tho weight of a column of air is supported 
by the surface on which it rest** and t his 
weight at tbe surfaco of the earth jh 
known as atmosphorto pressure. It 
amounts to about lft lb. on ovory so. in. 
Since, In general, vessels contain air at 
atmo8phorio pressure inside as well os 
outside, this pressure is apt to bo un- 


noticed. A common experiment is per* 
formed by means of the Magdeburg hemis- 
pheres, which consist of two metal hemis- 
pheres made to fit exactly together. They 
mav easily be pulled Apart by means of 
handles provided. If, however, the air 
is exhausted from the interior when they 
aie ut ted together, a very large force is 
no< ossar> to oveicome tho atmospherio 
procure and to separate them. The 
atmospheric pressuro is measured by 
mean* of the barometer ( q.v .), in which 
t he column of air is balanced by a column 
of mwcuiv, about HO In. high. When 
mm h water vapour is present in the air 
it is lighter, and sometimes a column of 
imu ui} 2s r i in. high is sufficient to 
balance it In a similar way if the baro- 
mettr Is earned up a ?nt , and thus tho 
column of air diminished in height, the 
nieuurv falls. A baiomcter constructed 
with water would bo about 3i ft. high. 
The smtion pump depends on tho same 
print ipl<* a* tho water barometer, viz. 
th tt the pr ssure of the air on the surfaco 
of tlu water outside the pipe drives tho 
watt i up the pipe where tho air pressure 
is hss. bmeo the air presmue w only 
equivalent to a column of 33 ft. of water, 
water cannot bo raised by means of a 
station pump through a height greater 
than U ft. 

I nhtmedcs* Principle states that if a 
bodj be Immersed in a liquid its apparent 
loss >f weight Is equal to the xvcight of the 
liquid displaced. Further, a floating body 
displaces a vol of liquid whoso weight is 
equal to its own. Thus a piece of cork 
t *t »ll\ immersed in water will rUe to the 
nut fuc c because it displaces more than its 
own weight of water. In a sum Ur way a 
balloon rises because its total weight is 
It ss than that of the air displaced. An 
N/hcrg whoso specific grurtv ( 7 1 \> is 
a hour ten-elevenths will float in water 
with about ten-elevenths of its sol. bo- 
math the surface (for den-itv and sp. gr., 
sre H vdromkti.r). A most impoitant 
pi ut ical application of the question of 
tio.it mg bodies occurs in shiphu (ding. A 



ship will not be sate unless its shape and 
the arrangement of its cargo are such that 
it will right itself after a considerable roll 
to either side. The first thing then is to 
ensure that its vertical position is one of 
titablo equilibrium, that is, that the forces 
on the shin will restore it to the vertical 
after a roll to either aide. In Fig. 5 let 
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G be the centre of gravity of tho ship and 
oargo, H that of tho water displaced in a 
vertical position, and 11 1 that of the water 
displaced after the roll. Let tho vortical 
through El 1 meet the centre line of the 
ship through G at the point M. Then M 
is called tho metacentre. The equili- 
brium is not stable unless M is above G. 
It may be shown that M is the centre of 
curvature at U of tho locus of H which is 
known as tho curvo of buoyancy. See 
T. Barraelough and H. J. Holtnyard, 
Mechanics for Hcginnera, 1931; O. J. L. 
Wagstaff, Properties of Matter, 1933 ; A. tf. 
Rauisey, Hydrostatics, 193d ; T. Barra- 
clougli. Elementary Mechanics and Hydro - 
statics. 1910 ; \V. U. Besanfc and A. a. 
Ramsey, Hydrostatics, 19 U) : 12. Dixon 

Grubb, Simple Hydraulics for Firemen, 
1941 ; 12. 12. Prehlel, Intermediate Hydro - 
statics, 1948. See aho Capillarity ; 
Pumps; Surface Tbnsiov. 

Hydrotherapy, or Hydrotherapeutics, 
system of cure which involves the internal 
or external administration of water, it 
Is a branch of ordinary medical practice, 
and so to some extout is distinct from 
hydropathy, in which the uso of water is 
claimed as the supremo general cure for 
disease. The internal administration of 
water is of course necessary for tho main- 
tenance of life, but there are many reasons 
for supposing that fairly copious drinking 
of water is calculated to help the normal 
process of metabolism. 13y supplying 
the body with abundance of thud, the 
carrying away of waste products is facili- 
tated, and the morbid effects of puisnunu-. 
waste matter arc thus avoided. If the 
practice of waterdrinking is indulged in 
without consideration for times aud 
seasons, the results are apt to be unsatis- 
factory, as undue dilution ot certutu 
secretions is bound to impair their oili- 
ciency. Good general rules for a person 
In ordinary health are the following : A 
glass of cold water on rising, one about 
an hour before each meal, and one before 
retiring at night. In this way the 
dilution of the gastric juices is avoided, 
the water Is supplied when the body needs 
fluid for preparation of gastric juices, aud 
the action of tho bowels is likely to be 
complete and easy. Tho action of 
natural water depends on tho mineral 
substances they contain. Sulphates are 
present In the waters of Cmlsbnd arid 
Cheltenham, and those oi Harrogate and 
Bath contain sulphur. All t he-e w uterw are 
purgative, and, by removing waste matter 
from tho body, have a stimulating effect, 
and may be useful iu the treatment of 
gout and rheumatism. Similarly, waters 
that are diuretic (i.c. promoting the flow 
of urine) may bo stimulating, whereas 
others, such as the broino-iodine waters of 
Wood hall spa, are sedative. 

Tho exieinaJL application of water ha*- 
two general purposes : that of skin 
cleansing, as in tiie ordinary soap and hot- 
water bath, and tho application in a con- 
venient form of a certain required temp. 
To these may be added. the more doubtful 
effects of substances in solution being 
absorbed by the skin, of possible radium 
emanations, and the stimulating effects of 


water containing gases dissolved under 
pressure. (Sec Balnkolouy.) By ftir 
tho greater number of water applications 
for curative purposes are simply temp, 
applications. Among them may be men- 
tioned cold packs and poultices, hot and 
vapour baths, and shock baths. The 
ordinary w»et pnok consists of a sheet 
wrung out of cold water and wrapped 
closely around the body ; on this are 
superposed a number of dry blankets, tho 
patient being kept practically immovable 
for an hour, when the packing Ih removed 
and the patient sub jet ted to a bath at a 
little above body-temp. The effect m 
soot hmg and provocative of increased 
cutaneous excretion. Tho cold pack aims 
at a lower temp, still ; the body is sur- 
rounded somewhat loosely with a wet 
bl.eet, and tho other coverings are loosely 
ai ranged to allow evaporation as uni- 
formly as possible. Tho cold puck is usod/ 
in eoj-.es of hyperpyrexia, that is, in ex- 
treme fever. Tho Turkish hath is really 
a hot -air bath ; it consi-Uh of a number of 
chambers heated to different temps., so 
that Urn patient is exposed to a temp 
gradually rising to K>0 W F. ol higher, and 
is then allowed to regain the ordinary 
temp, ot the air by gradations. The 
effect is to relieve internal congestion by 
bringing blood to tho surface and to oxeitc 
the peripheral excretory organs to in- 
creased activity. A prolonged applica- 
tion ot heat locally is sometimes resorted 
to m older to cause congestion, and thus 
loud to a greater activity of diseaso- 
flghting corpuscle's {see BieiTs Gongeb- 
'i ion Treatment). .-du*< k-bnths. such 
.h shower- bathH, douches, wu\ e-baths, 
etc., depend upon the sudden application 
ol a particular temp, or the input alter- 
nation of two different temps. Tho cffoci 
lh stimulating. Brine baths have been 
extensively used with boneiiciul results 
for children suffering from general weak- 
ness, rheumatic diseases, and other ail- 
ments. Baths aerated with carbon 
dioxide are prescribed for certain affec- 
tions of the circulatory system, ball no 
baths have lately been much used iu tho 
treatment of extensive burns. 

Sec F. Howard Humphris and It. S. 
Webb, Physiotherapy : Its Principles awl 
Pra/tuc, 1930; It. M. Quesne. Hydro- 
therapy , 1930 ; M. B. H.t > , Hydrotherapy 
and (' limit othrrnpy, 1930. 

Hj-drothorax (water on tho chest), col- 
lection of serous Uuid iu one or both of 
the pleural cavities, associated with dis- 
ease of the heart, kidneys, aud other 
organs. Sec also under Dropsy. 

Hydroxide, in chem., the term applied 
to a compound containing one or more 
hydroxyl (OH) groups, generally In com- 
bination witii a metal. Thus NaOH is 
sodium H., (Ja(OH)„ calcium U. f and 
AKOH )„ aluminium 11. Tho most im- 
portant H. are caustlo soda (NaOU). 
caustic potash or potassium H. (KOU) 
and Kinked limo of calcium 11. Ca(OH)«. 
In solution, metallic 11. yield hydroxyl 
ions, OH'. 

Hydroxybenzene, see Carbolic Acid. 

Hydroxyl, the -Oil group of atoms. 
It is present in many classes of compounds. 
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including hydroxides (?.*.), alcohols, 
sugars, phonols, and many acids. 

Hydroxylamine (NH.OU), unstable 
substanoe form lug colourless deliquescent 
needles (melting point, 33° 0.). It may 
be prepared by the action of sodium 
nitrite on sodium bisulphite, followed by 
hydrolysis, or by the action of nasoent 
hydrogen, from tin und hydrochloric acid, 
on ethyl nitrate or nitric oxide. It Is hIho 
prepared electrolytically by the reduction 
of nitric acid. II., which is usually prepared 
in the form of its salts, is a powerful re- 
ducing agent, and forms compounds 
(oximes) by condensation with aldehydes 
and ketones. 

Hydrozoa, name given to a class or 
Cadcntcrata belonging to tho sub-phvluin 
Cnidaria ; it Ih coincident with Hydro- 
mcduKuc or Craspedota, with the addition 
of the Acalephtc. This class includes 
polyps, colonies of polyps which produce 
medusa* by budding, and medusa* which 
rise directly front the egg. The poly ns, 
which arc small in size, arc generally 
attached permanently to foreign bodies, 
but sometimes, as in Siphonophora, such 
as the * Portuguese Man of War,' the 
whole colony may bo froe-swf mining. 
The first polyp »„■ mnes an upstanding 

f tonitioii termed the l.>Jranth, which 
engthens and buds until it forms a colony 
or hydroponic. 'I'ho generative cells 
which arc always ripening and discharging 
mav ariM* in a variety of places, but al- 
ways migrate to the ectoderm of the 
gonophorc. II. feed chiefly on animal 
substances, and with few exceptions are 
marine organisms. Tho class is divided 
into the orders Hvdrhhr {c.q. the fresh 
water hydra) Hydrocoral linn* (the corals) 
Tubulariie, Cam pan u lari a*, Tracho-ined- 
uaa*, *Naroomodus»c and Siphouophora. 
Hydruntum, nee O niANTO. 

Hydrus : Fabulous water-snake or sea- 
serpent. Formerly the name of a genu- 
of venomous sea-snakes, now called 
Hydrophis ; the hinder part of the body 
anti tall is much com pressed anti raisetl 
vertically to facilitate swimming. 

Hydrus (constellation), arc llvmt*. 
Hydros, or Hidres, tn. of tho Hi viera, in 
tho dept, of Var, i-> Franco, 11 rn. F. of 
Toulon. Liko Its suburb Costebelle, It is 
a noted winter health-resort, lacing the 
Mediterranean (about 24 in, away). II. 
[h. (and. St<pi fia/irs), including Port (Yos, 
Poruuerollcs, Tie du Levant, form a rotid- 
stead. Tho tn. hail has a bust of Mas- 
sillon (111113-1742), and the church of St. 
Louis and old ruined castle are Interesting. 
Silk twlHt, essences, brandy, mid oil arc 
manufactured, and there is much trade in 
fruit, flowers, and salt. Pop. 23, <100. 
See O. Lentherie, La Provence Maritime 
c mrienne et morteme, 1880. 

Hygieia, goddess of health, was in Ok. 
mythology the daughter of Asclcpius, and 
was worshipped at Corinth, Athens, and 
other pIacoh. She is represented as a 
virgin wearing a long robe, and having bv 
her side a snake which drinks from a cup 
In her hand. 

Hygiene, derived from the Ok. Hygcia, 
the mythical goddess of Health — em- 
braces all the factors, environmental and 


personal, which affect the health, physical, 
mental and emotional of the individual or 
tho community. Its main concerns are 
the prevention of disease and the pro- 
motion of better health. Improvement in 
H. Is brought about principally by three 
processes : (1) The efforts of voluntary 
organisations formed to meet specific 
needs which pioneer new wavs, until the 
possiliilities are successfully demonstrated 
and nation-wide acceptance follows. (2) 
Legislation which is then administered 
both nationally and especially hy local 
gov. (3) The education of the individual 
to practise in his daily life the increasingly 
clear laws of healthy living and to make 
fuller use of tho facilities provided by 
society for tho promotion of personal and 
community 11. 

Hitherto the major emphasis has boon 
on environmental H. and in tlu* past hun- 
dred years enormous improvement has 
taken place, evidenced hy the complete 
disappearance of scourges such as plague 
ami cholera, the almost complete control 
of such diseases as typhoid and dysentery, 
the very much reduced death rates from 
other infectious diseases, the much im- 
prov'd infant and mutcmal mortality 
rates, increased expectation of life, etc. 
The-© advances aro undoubtedly due 
largely to tho vast changes effected in 
en\ ironmental II., of which the most im- 
portant arc : (a) provision of ample run- 

ning water supplies which have been 
rendered pure hy protected Htorage, fol- 
lowed by physical filtration and chora. 
treatment ; (b) tho easy and safe disposal 
of sew ige made possible hy running water, 
hy which it is transported through drains 
to sewage works where tanks, filter beds, 
etc., result in an effluent which can be 
•Mfelv discharged into rivs., sea or on to 
land without dunger to health f * fc) sJum- 
clcn ranee and improvements m housing 
conditions with reduction In overcrowding 
and the better provision of fresh air, 
ventilation and sunlight, the better pro- 
Msion of both natural aud artificial 
lighting, the increased use of e’ectricity 
and gas with diminished atmuspherio 
pollution of urban areas os well aa 
the contribution to cleanliness, comfort, 
and warmth in the home, tlu* provision of 
park', recreation grounds anu open spaces 
where exercise, fresh air and Min are more 
noddy available , id) regular collection of 
refuse and its disposal by incineration or 
controlled tipping, with the diminution of 
nuisance generally and the reduction in 
breeding grounds for files and vermin in 
particular; (o) tho control of food from 
tlu abattoir through tho channels of 
wholesale and retail distribution, prepara- 
tion and consumption, to promoto both 
improved quality and freedom from con- 
tamination of the nation’s diet. Special 
legislation controls the production, hand- 
ling heat treatment and sale of milk, 
winch Is of particular importance in tho 
diet of tho young and a potential danger if 
infected. 

Tho control of infections varies very 
much with the disease concerned. An out- 
break of a serious infectious disease, e.p. 
typhoid, Is kept under control by tho 
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S Tovtaionof immediate notification, prompt 
loiation of the patient at home or In a 
fever hospital, and through investigation 
tu litul and control the source of infection 
before the epidemic spreads. Infections 
for which there Is a proved prophj lactic, 
e.g. diphtheria, have been greatly reduced 
by the widespread immunisation of young 
children. New' drugs for treatment have 
reduced the incidence of serious complica- 
tions in measles and wiiooping cough, 
while the use of new chcmieul Insect icidoa, 
such as 1>.D.T. and gammexane, has 
much simplified control of insects such ns 
flies, lice and bedbugs. The entry Into 
this country of communicable diseases 
such as smallpox is prevented by Port H. 
which includes control of all arrivals both 
at sea and air ports, the quarantine of sus- 
pects and tho subsequent disinfection and 
disinfestation of ships und aeroplanes. 

Personal il. Is of more rcient growth 
and is promoted principally by services 
which start beioro the individual is born 
and follow' his varied need* up to adult 
life. The foundations of personal health 
are laid within the months before birth, 
and so the care of the pregnant woman is 
of considerable importance. Tho ob- 
servance of simple rules lor healthy 
living, with adequate rest, exercise and 
above all a balanced diet with extra vitu- 
inlu supplements will go tar to give llie 
baby a good start. InJants of mothers 
with inadequate diets during tho early 
months of preguaney show a higher death 
rate and succumb more quickly to infec- 
tions during their first ft w months of life, 
ltepeated and regular examinations hv 
doctor and midwife detect the curliest 
departures from normality and ensure 
that corrective treatment can be applied 
m soon as possible to asert graver condi- 
tions. The provision of experienced ob- 
stetrical care, tin* mereasing 11-0 ot 
analgesics during labour, the growing 
interest in the training in methods of re- 
laxation ensure a low mot tali tv and mor- 
bidity during deliver! . Obstetrnol hos- 
pital beds ami emergency mobile obstetiie 
units deal with complications or a< udeiits. 
Post-natal care helps in the return of the 
mother to normal lieultn and piovides a 
chance for the prevention of chrome dis- 
abilities which may occur after childbirth. 
The Increasing availability ol trained 
home helps to tide the mother over this 
difficult period in the home is a reeoul and 
welcome development. 

After birth the infant becomes the focus 
of expert tare. Premat in it j , until re- 
tenth 80 poteut a cause ot n« onatal mor- 
tality, baa received special attention of 
late years and In some area* of the country 
premature baby w’ards have been opened 
and amhulanco units are sjiecillcaMy 
trained in life-saving methods for the 
frailer infants* ‘Flying squads’ equipped 
to deal with gastro-enteritu, still the most 
fatal disease of lufancy, are being devel- 
oped in the larger cities. Incnxisiug em- 
phasis is being laid on the regular and fre- 
quent physical examination of the infant 
after birth with special attention to his 
growth, development, care and feeding. 
The encouragement of breast feeding. 
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better methods of artificial feeding, the 
provision of vitamin supplements, talks 
and demonstrations in the practical prob- 
lems of mothercraft, visits by health 
visitors to give advice and help in the 
home environment are all measures which 
arc bringing about a steady decrease in tho 
Infant mortality rate, one of the best 
available indices for judging the 11. of a 
community. 

As tho infant grows there is often tho 
provision of day nurseries and nursery 
sc* I tools where the working mother can 
leave her child under trained supervision 
and where the toddler gets his first oppor- 
tunity to adjust to a social milieu. The 
increased rate of infectious in tho day nur- 
sery. however, and the need ot infants for 
individual mothering make It advisable 
tli.it tho da> nurseries (for children under 
two) are used only for really necessitous 
cases. Children of throe and lour, on the 
other hand, who have had a vein or so In 
a nursery school tit in much more quickly 
to ordinary school life at live and gain 
inanv psychological as well as social and 
physical advantages. Children whose 
psychological development is disturbed 
are referred to Child (Juidance Clinics. 
Much maladjustment can he traced to the 
impressionable days ot curly childhood, 
and those < Iihiob are being more and more 
widely used as centres where ’ diilleult * 
children or children showing tho early 
s> uiptoms of anxiety and failure to adjust, 
can be treated. In tins wav the more 
serious later stages of neurosis inav bo pre- 
vented. Often the more important work 
ol these chines is to help parents to under- 
stand the mental needs of the child in 
order to promote healthy, normal develop- 
ment. 

Tho health and hvgiene of the child 
during his school > ours is the special re- 
sponsibility of the school medical service, 
with its periodic physical exaimrmtionH. 
The early detection and treatment of de- 
ice tH does much to improve Ins well-being. 
The child suffering from phjsh/il or men- 
tal handicaps is discovered early arid the 
provision of Hpecial schools of varying 
types piovidc education HUitahlc for him. 
Tims there are different schools for the 
blind, partially blind, deaf, partially donf, 
crippled, educationally subnormal, dcll- 
cato (open-air school*), mu lad Misled, and in 
certain cases, diabetic children. For the 
mod iu able child there i* increasing pro- 
vision ot occupation centres and lustitu- 
finical cure where necessary, while careful 
supervision ih maintained throughout life, 
Residential .schools and hospital schools, 
w licther tc inporary or permanent, provide 
for children who need lofig periods of con- 
v alcNceneo or for whom t|ie home la unable 
to provide proper care. Tho school dental 
Hcrv icc with its emphasis on conservative 
treatment of tho child’s teeth Is producing 
a marked improvement In dental health. 
The provision of school meals and tho 
milk-in-schools scheme has done much to 
improve the physique of the school child, 
while after-care agencies help to place tho 
child when he leaves. In employment for 
which he is physically and mentally cap* 
able. 
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As the school leaver outers Industry lie 
conies under the care of the industrial 
health service which was much extended 
during the past war. Canteens providing 
well balanced and cheap meals help to en- 
sure the nutrition necessary for good work. 
In the larger Arms the worker is put to the 
work for which, physically and mentally, 
he is most suited, and shifts from one dept, 
to another arc often made in consultation 
witli tho medical o Sheer or psychologist. 
Absent wits in, nickiuus rates, output of 
work, the techniques of different processes 
and intra-dept. relationships are studied 
from both psychological and medical as- 
pects an endeawmr to make conditions of 
employment and 11. of surroundings such 
as to promote the greatest etlicieucy, healt h 
and happiness with a resultant increase in 
production, lu cases of injury or long ill- 
ness the provision of rehabilitation units 
raises morale and l ruins the worker to 
’return to elhcient employment. 

The breakdown of mental health often 
arises Irom the home and emphasis on the 
individual as part of his family unit is 
therefore coming more to the forefront of 
social II. Experiments such as the 
] donee r Health Centre ( q.r .), J'eckhum, 
emphasise the n».c — itv for the family to 
he eonsidered as a Ui unit, while Mar- 
riage Guidance Councils and Family Plan- 
ning Associations, among others, are con- 
cerned with the need for proper sex educa- 
tion of children, preparation for marriage, 
advice and counselling within marriage, 
education in parenteraft, and In wayH of 
increasing the health and happiness of the 
family. Social 11. also includes tho more 
negative aspects of family health as in the 
campaign against venereal disease and the 
widespread provision of centres for early 
recognition and treatment. 

The II. of old age h beginning to receive 
attention the proportion of the pop. 
over sixty-llve is rapidly rising. The 
loneliness, boredom and physical disabil- 
ities of old people are gradually being ac- 
cepted as a problem for society to tackle 
and welfare committees, Darby ami Joan 
clubs. special housing accommodation, 
hostels, travelling canteens, and home 
helps are all etlorUs in tdii.s direction which 
arc being made to alleviate this problem. 

Tropical Hygiene includes most of the 
scope of II. In this country hut concen- 
trates much more on the avoidance and 
control of diseases almost or quite absent 
from Britain which are still tlie major 
scourges of warm climatic. The largest 
group of these are tlmso spread 1>> insects 
of which malaria (7.1;.) spread by certain 
anopheles mosquitoes iq.v,), is the most 
widespread, though plague, yellow fever 
and typhus are more lethal. Other groups 
of disease widely endemic In the tropics are 
the intestinal such as typhoid, dysontery 
and cholera aud the parasitic, both inter- 
nal and external. In the vast majority of 
all these diseases the cause, origin and 
inodes of Bpread are sutlioiently understood 
by W. science to mako their control pos- 
sible by tropical 11. See Sir G. Newman, 
The Building of a Nation *s Health, 1 03 11 : 
J. D. Kershaw, An Approach to Social 
Medicine, 1940 ; W. W. Jameson and 


G. H. Parkinson, Synopsis of Hygiene (9th 
ed.), 1017 ; J. h. Burns, Jteccnt Advances 
in Public Health , 1947 ; A. Massey (ed.j. 
Modern Trends in Public Health, 1947 ; 
J. (iomerford. Health the Unknown (Story 
of the Pioneer Health Centro), J047 ; Maj. 
Green wood, iSo/ne British Pioneers of Social 
Mnlicine, J948; J. 11. Slcddon, Social 
Medicine of Old Age, 1018; \V. W. Krueger, 
Furutuin* 1 trials of Personal Hygiene , 1949 ; 
Health and Social Welfare (aim.). 

See also Am; Child ; Diet ; Foods 
and Feeding; iIouhe; Housing; Public 
liKurn; Sanitation ; Sewage ; Soil; 
Vemilation; Vitamins; Water. 

Hygmus, Caius Julius. Lul. vvriter, 
appointed librarian of the Palatine library 
bj Augustus. He was, according to some, 
a native of Spain, or, according to others, 
a 1 i.H i vc of A lexandria, and a. though origin- 
aily a slave, was freed by the omperor. His 
works are mostly lost, but the Fab alarum 
lob • r \sre M. Schmidt's od., 18 7‘2) and Poeti- 
con Astronomicon Libri IV, {see tt. Bunte’s 
ed., 187.») are assigned to him. See Suoto- 
nius, Be Jliustis Orammaticis ; Van Stov- 
cren, Muthotiraphi Uaiui, 1 742; B. Buntc. 
7>/ss« rtafio de vita Uygini . . .. 1316. 

Hygrometer, instrument for measuring 
the relative or absolute amount of 
aqiicoU', vapour in the air. A hygrograpb 
nuMMires and records the humidity on a 
chart similar to that used in a barograph. 

Principles of H ygromclry : oil i J ro- 
ptrf ,es of vapours , — It is a matter of 
common observation that water exposed 
to the air disappears more or less quickly. 
The floors of shops sprinkled with water 
in the hot weather quickly dry. A dump 
cloth exposed to the air becomes quite 
drj ; on some days it dries rapidly, on 
other days very slowly, so that l.iun- 
dres-.es speak of a ‘ good drying duy * and 
n * poor drying day.* The scientific term 
lor the disappearance of the waler is 
<»\ .iporation. Tho water becomes a gas 
which mixes with the air. This gas is 
called aqueous vapour. To elucidate the 
laws governing the evaporation of liquids, 
Dalton caused them to evapoiate under 
tho simplest possible condition-, viz. in a 
s.kuous space, by Introducing idiem into 
lac \aeuimi above tlu* mercurial column 
m u barometer. If a small drop of water 
1 - .i Mowed to ascend to too top of the 
column it disappears very rapidly, tilling 
the space above llio mercury und pro- 
ducing u depression of the column. 
Another drop will al-o evaporate aud pro- 
duce a further depression, aud so on. A 
stage is reached, however, at which a drop 
does not evaporate hut forms a thin layer 
oi water on the top of the mercury. The 
introduction of more liquid is not attended 
In a depression of the mercury column if 
l he temp, is kept constant. The liquid 
merely floats on top of the mercury, show- 
ing that evaporation has ceased. The 
space above the mercury cannot take up 
any more vapour ; it is therefore said to 
l»e saturated, and the vapour in tho satu- 
rated space is called a saturated vapour* 
Tho pressure of a saturated vapour Is 
called the maxi tnuiu vapour pressure. It 
increases with the temp., but is quite inde- 
pendent of the vol. of the space occupied 
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by the vapour. If the vapour pressure 
at a given temp. Is less than the maxi* 
mum vapour pressure for that temp., the 
vapour is said to be unsaturated It has 
been proved by Kegnault that the presence 
of a gas does not affect the quantity of 
vapour which a space can contain. The 
rate of evaporation is decreased by the 
presence of the gas, but ultimately the 
quantity of vapour in a given space at the 
saturation point is the same whether the 
space is vacuous or contains an oi an\ 
other gas which does not react chemically 
with water. Kegnault determined the 
maximum vapour pressure of water 
vapour al various temps by observing the 
depression produced b> the vapour in a 
barometer tube. Since the quantity of 
vapour required to saturate a given space 
depends solely on the temp., the pressuie 
exerted by saturated wrater vapour in a 
space containing air can be found from 
the tables of saturated vapour pressures 
compiled bv Regnault. (6) Humidity in 
the atmosphere . — Air contains a pionortion 
of water vapour which vanes considerably 
from place to place and time to tune The 
ratio of the mass of water vapour to the 
niffes of dry Air is called the mining ratio , 
if, at the same temp , the water vapour 
were saturated in the presence of a plane 
water surface this would he called the 
saturation mixing ratio with respect to 
water The percentage ration of the den 
sity of the water vapour actually in the 
air to the density of tho saturated water 
vapour at the same temp i* delined ns the 
relative humidity This is approximately 
the same as the percentage ratio of the 
mixing ratios and almost Identical with 
that of the vapour pressure to the satu 
rated vapour pressure Uiveu the temp 
of the air, then either of the ciunntities, 
mixing ratio or relative humidity. will 
detenmne the amount of water vapour in 
the atmosphere If* the air is cooled a 
temp, will be reached at which the satu 
ration vapour pressure is the same ns the 
vapour pressure of the air , condeu 
nation will then take plate 1 his temp 

is called tho dow-pomt, and it is also a 
measure of the humidity of the atmos- 
phere Mont Hs mcasiue one of these 
three qui ntitics f Iho absolute quantity 
of aqueous vapour in the air does not 
determine its dampness, but merely tin 
proximity to saturation. ^ or example, 
buppose that, on a summci’s dav, the 
temp m 2 » r , and that tht pi ensure of 
the aqueous vapour Is 15 nils, tiie air 
would fed dry because the saturation 
pressure at 21° C is 31 7 nils On tho 
other hand suppose tha*, on u told 
winter** <iny when the temp is >° C , the 
aqueous vapour pressure is S i mis , the 
air would i el very damp lx < ause the 
saturation pr insure is 8 7 mis ut >° C 
The mixing i itio in the former ca<>e is low, 
in the latter case high. 

The hair hugrometer depends on tlin fact 
that the human hair expands with In* 
creasing rolahve humidity , tho instru- 
ment Is not very accurate and has to be 
calibrated, but it Is 'used almost uni- 
versally for autographic records. The ex- 
pansion In length Is magnified by a simple 
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lever mechanism. Hair Is also subject to 
a temp, ellect, and It Is therefore being re- 
placed by gold beater's skin, particularly 
in Brit, radio-sondes {see K\i>io-Bondv ) 
These 11s have an additional disadvan- 
tage In that they have a slow response or 
* lag/ wrlmh become* greater at the very 
cold temps experienced at high levels. 

Dew-point Hygrometers. II an atmos- 
pluie containing aqueous vapour Is 
graduallj cooled, a temp will he reaciud 
at winch the vapour will condense. This 
temp is called the dew point At this 
temp tho quantiti of vapour in tho air is 
just sufficient to satiuuto it. In an un- 
cuuiinod atmospheii the pressure of tho 
vapour will not change during the cooling, 
hence tho actual pressure of the vapour 
m tlu air is equal to the maximum vapour 
pleasure at tho temp of tho dew poiut. 
If, therefore, the dew point is determined, 
the maximum vapour pressure for this 
temp is found from the taides of vapour 
pressures, and this is the actual pressure / 
of tho v apour in the air. 

Jteffrwult's H ygrometer. In this instru- 
ment uir is aspirated through ether con- 
tained m a silver thimble whn h i loses the 
lower end of a glass tube Cooling is pro- 
duced by tho evaporation of the ether, 
when the temp ol the silver burface 
reaches the dew point, tho polish of tho 
surface becomes dimmed owing to the 
deposition of moist me The teinp at 
which this happens is re id on a thermo- 
meter The moment at which tho dew 
appears on tho thimble attached to tho 
tube can be a-ic» it lined with gieat deli- 
cacy bv comparing its suifaco with that 
of thosiirfaccol dsirmlai thimble atUu lied 
to the upper end ot the glubs tube which 
contains nothing hilt an 

Dobson Hreuer frost point hggromchr — 
ThiN instrument was invented during tho 
I'M*) 1 > war by III (1 M B Dobson and 
A W Blew or , it works on a similar pun* 
ciple to Kegnuult’s hygrometer hut is 
faster in opetation and moie suitably 
adapted for uso in an atre raft and with 
ver> low temps In its modern form tho 
cooling thud (liquid air) Is pumped into a 
black Uni n bio , a jet of an from outside 
the anci ift is directed on to the thnnhle 
and witched’ bv a photo oh < ti i< cell. 
Whin Lh< cm lent from tho photo chctiio 
cell ih constant the dc position of frost on 
the thlmbl is bulimtfl bv the rate* of 
evaporation and the temp ot the thnuhlo 
h then the frost point of tho air With 
this instrument wore made the tlrat ac- 
curate measurements of humidity in tho 
high iitmosphero, and bi 1UIJ Brewer 
found the st r<i LoHphoro to ii*vo a vory low 
relative humidity 

B et- awl Dry tmlb Hygrometer . — Tins 
instrument, which is h)*o known as a 
psj c hromete r, ih used at most observing 
stations throughout the world, cousists 
of two delicate thonuoi&ctorH attached 
to a wooden stand (ver tig.) One of 
tho bulbs is covered with muslin aud id 
kept moist bv being connected with a 
reservoir of water by means of cotton 
wick. Evaporation takes place more or 
less rapidly from the wet muslin, and the 
bulb of tho thermometer which it covers 
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is more or less cooled according to the 
hygromotric state of the air. If the air is 
quite saturated no evaporation will take 
place, and the temp, of the wet bulb is 
the samo as that of the dry bulb. The 
drier the atmosphere the greater will be 
the difference in temp, between the two 
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bulbs. The formula < onnecLing the 
vapour pi ensure, drv and wet-bulb temps 
was iirst suggested by K F. August In 
1S25 and w»ts modified bv llegnault in 
1845. Tables bused on ltegnaultV for- 
mula were brought into use in Knglund in 
replacing Glaihlior's empirical tables 
Assmann found Unit the wind speed past 
the thermometer bulbs was important, 
and he devised an instrument, the * Ass* 
raann psyehromotor/ whielt sueked uir 
mcebauleally at n known rnte over tho 
bulbs ; ho produced tables ior use with 
bis instrument and for other conditions. 
A sling psyohrometer Is used m the l\S.A. 
and tables very Mimlar to Assmanu's iuv 
used with it. At Washington, in 1SH7, 
the Conference of Direct on» of the Inter- 
national Meteorological Organisation re- 
commended tho adoption of the new Goff- 
Cratch tables of saturation vapour pres- 
sure over pure liquid water ; these have 
been used In calculating new humiditv 
tables for aircraft observations. See 
II Uffrometric Tables, 4th od. II, M. Station- 
ery Office (reprinted 1 114 9 ). Meteorological 
Office Discussion : * Tho measurement of 
humidity,* Met. Mag. (London), 78. 1940, 
p. 169. 


Hygroscope, Instrument used to indicate 
whether tho air is more or less moist. It 
gives no indication as to tho quantity of 
moisture present. Its action depends on 
tlie property which organic substances 
have of elongating when moist and con- 
tracting os they dry. On one of tho most 
common forms, a male and female figure 
are ho suspended (by catgut) with refer- 
ence to the doors of a toy house that when 
Lbo air is moist the man comes out of one 
door while the woman goes in at the other, 
the < oil verse taking place when It is dry 
As tli* ->o Us. only indicate the humidity 
of the atmosphere they are moved by a 
weather change and are therefore usually 
behindhand with the stnto of tho weather. 

Hyksos, or ‘ shepherd kings,' a people 
from the h. who conquered Egypt ‘ with 
out a bitM*-,* destroyed her cities and 
temples, and reduttd the inhabitants to 
slaver* Mnnetho and other authorities 
ou the hM. uf Egypt place the arrival of 
tin if. at the end of the twelttn dynasty, 
and i h< ir i M’uImoii at Liu beginning of tnr 
i i-f» i* eenth dv n.Ustv . r L he Eg* pi iaiu were 
imi bv nai lire wai iiKe ; they wire lovers 
of borne and ol peace : necessity at times 
ilrovf tin m to extremis, bu* the \ shale 
iwtuo* of the country wus * to live and let 
1j\i ’ This hick of military spirit muot 
have miHui tiie *oko of the barbarian to 
W very heavy : it had, however, tin 
<k -lrcfl effect upon the country. At tin 
, final expulsion of the II., when the 

I gv ptu ns at lard lose and leurnt to com 
1 bine, n # fate w us vile ennwui for tb« 

I barbarian, mid no Egyptian who was able 
to bear mins of used to inhst. Of tin 
1 many theories concerning tne H., one 
assumes that, after the downfall of the 
tluiUviith dvnustv, a t onfed oration of 
Semitic tribe.- from the E. svuan desert 
migrated into the Delta during tho intci- 
nnl trouble of the country, combined, and 
then asuumed the mastery of Lower 
Fg* pt. It is a more attiactivo theory t«« 
believe they were non Semitic, and max 
hive been rotated to, or formed part oi, 
the Kketa or Hittitc people Thet-e 

II , having ostab. themselves, > looted n 
king called Salatw, who reigned at Mem- 
plus and inode all Kgv pt tub to him. Tho 
m.it fortress at Avoris In Die Bethralte 
u eno or (list., E\ of Dubastis and close to 
Tams, became their stronghold. Jose- 
phus giv es us a few names of the H. kings, 
siii ii us Solatia, Boon, w ho succeeded him, 
\pichnos, Apoplus, Jonias, and Asbi- 
Another king, Apopi, or Apopa I., whose 
name is inscribed on a gianite slab at the 
tuiiplo of Bubastis. appears to have tried 
to supprebS the worship of tho anct. gods 
of Lg* pt and striiggh d to force the county 
to pay homAgc to bet (tho wicked one). A 
king Khyan, vvhos*' headless statue was 
fojml at Bubastis. -icms to have spread 
his authority widelv, and been either 
know u or recognised .us for an Bagdad, and 
also at Gnoss 'S lu Crete, where his name 
m curs on tho l of a Jar. The scarabs of 
the El. have been fouud chiefly at Tell-el- 
Ychudiych. Their rule in Egypt may 
have lasted 500 years, or, as other authori- 
ties say, 1 00 years. Correct dates are still 
impossible to obtain, flee R. M. Engberg, 
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The Tlyksos Reconsidered (Or. Inst. Univ. 
Chicago Studies 18), Chicago, 1939. 

Hylas, in Gk. mythology, a youth who 
was a favourite or Alkestis (Hercules), 
and who was abducted by tho Naiadn, 
who fell in love with him while he was 
drawing water from a fountain in Mysia. 

Hylobates, name of a genus of mammals 
belonging to the Primates, family Anthro- 
pomorphize or SimUdap, and commonly 
known as tho gibbons. It. syndactylus, 
the sianiang, i* tiio best-known species. 

Hylomorphism, s< r under S< non vstiu* 
is\i. 

Hylton, or Hilton, vil. In the ro. of 
Durham, Fug. It stands on tho K. Wear, 
about 3 in. \V. of Sunderland, and tho 
people are engaged in shipbuilding and 
the manuf. of iron goods. Pop. 3000. 

Hymans, Paul (lH<> r >-l9ll), Belgian 
Liberal statesman ami diplomat, b. at 
Ixelles. Called to tbo liar, 1S8.1. Prof, of 
comparative pari. lust, m Brussels l/uiv., 
1893-1914. Elected to legislative cham- 
ber for Brussels, 1900 . In I9ii, after 
Ger. invasion of Belgium ho went to 
America on a mission to Resident VV llson. 
Belgian minister in London, 191,'»-17. 
Minister of economic aflmrs 1917. Minister 
of foreign affairs: J 1)18-20, 192t-2f», 
1927-34, and 19.14-3 ». \ttonded Conned 
at Versailles, 1913. itep resented Belgium 
at Peace Conterenee, 1919. Presided, 
1920, at tbo first Assembly of the League 
of Nation.-. Belgian delegate to -Dis- 
armament Conference, 1932 ; Member of 
tho Council of minister-. 1 93 3 30. 

Hymen, in Gk. mvthologv, the god of 
marriage, though nriginailj the marriage 
song. He is generally suppose d to be the 
son of Apollo and one of the Muses, and is 
represented as a beautiful youth carrying 
a bridal torch. 

Hymen cea, genus of leguminous plants 
found in tropical America. There are 
eight species in all, the commonest being 
//. covrhtiril , the locust or gum -am me treo. 
The wood is very heavy and takes a fine 
polish ; tho robin known um gurn-anlmo 
exudes from tho stem , tho seed i nro 
enveloped in a sweet mealy subs tain e 
eaten b$ the Indians. 

Hymenoptera, name gi\en to a large 
order of Insocta which includes tbo hoes, 
unit?, wasp i, etc. ; its in* rubers are charac- 
terised by tour membranous wings with 
few rei wires, well-do velopi d mandibles, 
movable abdomen, bearing in the ease of 
the femnlo an ovipositor winch may or 
may not bo retractile ; certain families 
are furnished with a string, and others 
with sawing or boring appendage* ; in 
the honey-bees, the subordinate mouth- 
parts are produced into a long, tonguo- 
like probes* w. with which the insert ox- 
tracts bora y from flowers. The head is 
globular in shape, and mobile, vitli com- 
pound ej < *» andjsov. ocoelli on 1 hi* crown. 
The Jorvje an* erucifonn and have a dis- 
tinct bend. There ore over 3«,U0« species 
of H., which are grouped into two ruIj- 
orderw, the ^essHventres and the Pctlolato. 
To tbo first belong Tenthredinidie, the 
saw-flies ; birlcida*, the wood* borers, etc. 
The Petiolata comprise tho scries Para- 
sitica, with Oympldee. tho gall -wasps: 


Tchneumonidas tho larvro-wasps. etc. : 
tho series Tubulifera, consisting or 
Clirysididre, tlio burnished wasps, and the 
senes Aculeata, containing A pi dec, the 
boos, Formic ida», the ants, and many 
other important families. 

Hymettus, anct. mt. range of Attica, 
Greece, over 3000 ft. high, about 5 m. 
from Athens, now called Trelo Vuno 
(Vounl). It has always been famous for 
its honey. Tho anets. quarried a tnucli- 
pri/ed bluisli-grcy marble. 



THE Hl'M \IN8 OK THIC 1»\’YX OH PLOPLh’S 
AHsLMHLY IN A1TILNW, WITH THE ACHDPO- 
LIS ON 11W LEFT. AND IlIMKITUH HANGS IN 
TUT, DISTANCE 


Hymns iOk, i/uo%). Tho word was cm* 
pinned among tho Gks. to denote songs or 
poems in honour of gods or of heroes, or 
composed for some special occasion, and 
In (i recce the number of II. was legion. 
Hesiod, llouier, Pindar, Ruripldes, all 
make use of the term und testify to tho 
frequency with which the compositions 
are used. Oldest among these are the 
llonieiic II., a scries of brief addresses to 
the gods. Among the latest pagan Gk. 
produ< turns nro tho Orplile If., which deal 
with the i ip > nf mil lotion into the HcIIcnio 
mysteries. in considering the question 
of limnology from a Christian point of 
view, however, tho early Hob. poetry is 
especially valuable. It shows, Indeed, the 
greatest heights to whit h religious poetry 
had risen b< tore the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. The unique portion which the 
Davulic psalter has ever held In the wor- 
ship of Christendom shown the recoguitloQ 
of this fact hv all nations. The last great 
burHt of Ileb. hymuody is closely con- 
nected with the incarnation, and as sueh 
has always held a high place In the ser- 
vices of tho church. For centuries the 
song of Zacharies (Luke 1. 08-79). 
* Blessed be the Lord God of Israel/ ana 
tho song of tho Blessed Virgin Mary 
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K i. 46-55), ‘ My soul doth magnify 
ord,' have beeu used daily In the 
choir offices. 

As wo consider the question of Christian 
hymnody, it will be well to begin with a 
definition, that of St. Augustine of Hippo : 
A 11. ‘ is singing with tho praise of God. 
If you praise God and do not sing you 
utter no hymn. Jf vou sing and praise not 
God you utter no h>inn. If you praise 
anything which belongs not to tho praise 
of God, though (n singing you praise, you 
utter no hymn.’ This definition gives the 
distinction cliamcteilstlc to the II. which 
belong to tho four eouturios preceding it. 

Eastern Hymnody. Tho preface to the 
hyiunary of tho Mo/nrabio Breviary tells 
us that as Christianity itself came from 
tho E., so also did tho custom of hymn- 
einglng. The words of Pliny, in the 
famous letter to Trajan (c. a.d. 110), carr> 
us furthor tlian this by showing at how 
early a date the custom was estab. in 
Bithynfa. Early Gk. II. must be divided 
Into two classes, the first, consisting of 
those written in the rapidly dying classical 
metros, the second, and more important, 
of 11. written in a more Oriental and often 
Hebraic type. T*> the first class bolongs 
the oldest of a.! Chii-tuen H., the 2 ltomu>i 
irwAon liSnoji'y ascribed to Clement of 
Alexandria. This II. is simple and child- 
like, containing nothing but wdiat could 
be found in the pages of Scripture. A 
higher mystical level is Hhown in the H. 
of St. Gregory of Nazianzus (also classical 
in form) in the fourth century, dealing 
chiefly with the doctrines of the (ecumeni- 
cal symbol and the contemplation of the 
Most Holy Trinity. Trans, of all may be 
found in A. W. Chat, field's Songs and 
Hymns of the Enrltest Greek Christian 
Poets (1876). To tho same school belong 
Syneatus (375-430), Sophronius, and St. 
John of Damascus. Of all their works 
only three canons hy St. John of Damascus 
have received a place In the Gk. scr vice- 
books. The later Gk. II. arc to bo found 
chiefly In the various church service books, 
viz. the twclvo vote, of the Mencpa . , giving 
the Prayer of Saints ; the Greater Or tie - 
chus or Paracli tire, containing tho Ferial 
office ; tho Ix-sser Octcechvs , containing 
the ordinary Sunday services ; the 
Triodion (Lenten season) ; the Pente- 
costarion Chnrmoeytion ( Faster and Pente- 
cost) ; tho Euchologion , containing the 
occasional offices ; and the I lurologiov or 
Hours of Prayer . These books contain a 
vast number of TI. of which the best 
selection is to be found in Christ and 
Paranikas’fl Anthnlogia Grier a, etc. They 
are host known in England by the trans. 
of J. M. Neale, of which mention may be 
made of ‘ Christian, dost thou see thorn I ’ 
(St. Andrew of Crete, G6U -r. 732), * *TK 
tho day of Resurrection ’ (St. John 
Damascene), * Jesus, Lord of life eternal * 
(Joseph tho Hymnographer), * Jesus, 
Name all names above * (Theoctistus of 
the Stadium). But numbers may be 
found in any modern hymnal. 

Syriac . From the second century 
until almost tho close of the Middle Ages, 
the churches of S> rla, Mesopotamia, and 
.W, Persia produced many excellent H.. 


which are, unfortunately, almost unknown 
in the W. The names of Bardesanes 
(Bar-I)aisan, 6. 154), and Epbraem Syru® 
(d. 378) must be mentioned. The H. of 
thin writer still hold an important position 
in tho service books of tho Sj riae churches. 

I At tin Hymnology cannot be traced 
further back than the beginning of the 
fourth eenlury, the earliest name with 
which any II. can be connected being that 
of Hilary of Poitiem, of whom Isidore of 
Seville «.nys that * he was tin* first who 
flourivlied hi composing hymns in verse.* 
Sev. if. in tho Mozarabic Breviary are 
ascribed to him. Contemporary with 
Hilary was Pope Damasus. to whom two 
extant II. are ascribed, but the real 
founder of Lot. hymnod 5 r comes somewhat 
later. This title is unanimously given to 
St. Ambrose (d. 397), to whom a large 
uurnbtr of extant II. Is attiibuted. The 
twelve which the Benedictine editors give 
as genuine include some of the host known 
oflioc H. Among then are ‘ /E tenia 
Phristi muncra * (Tho eternal gifts of 
Christ the King), for apoistles and evan- 
gelists ; 4 O Lux beata Trinitas * (O 
Trinity of blessed light), Saturdays in 
Tmnt> tide; aud ‘Splendor Patemie 
glome * (O splendour of God’s glorv 
bright), Mondays from Epiphany to Lent. 
From the fourth to the eleventh century 
w c have a regular stream of religious poets 
ami hymn-writers, mostly of considerable 
merit. At the end of the fourth century 
comes Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, a 
Spaniard, from whose poems many of the 
Ferial H. (r.p. ‘ Lux ecee surgit a urea ^ 
were taken. But his best-known H. is 
that for tho Nativity, ‘ Corde nstus ex 
parentis * (Of tlio Fathers love begotten). 
In the fifth century we have the layman 
Scdulius, the author of the well-known 
Chrwtmas H., found in almost all the 
hre\ iaries. ‘ A soils ortus cardino * (From 
east to west, from shore to shore). The 
latter part of this, * Host is Jlerodes impie ’ 
(\\li>, impious Herod, should’sL thou 
fear ?), forms the oifice II. for the Epi- 
phany. Venantlus Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers (d. e. 609), is far better known. 
To him belongs the glonoiw Passlontlde 
11.. 4 Vexilla Regis prodouut ’ (The Royal 
banners forward go;, mid * Pange lingua 
glories! * (Sing, my tongue, the glorious 
battle), both of which occur In the Rom. 
Bnwiary, but in a mutilated form. St. 
Gregory the Great, irom whom the 
Gregorian melody takes its name, wrote 
much, but is les« known. Some twelve 
II. are attributed to the one Eng. Father, 
the Venerable Bede (673-735). In the 
next century Fulbert of Chartres wrote 
the triumphal Easier H., ‘Chorus nova* 
Hicnrolom * (Ye ihoire of New Jeru- 
silomb From the eighth century dates 
nNo the * Urbs beata Hierusalem.’ which 
became the H. throughout Europe for the 
dedication of a church. This period 
clones with the monl ion of St. Bernard of 
(Mairvaux, the repiv^ntative of the later 
iiivstio school, whoso 4 Jesu duleis mem- 
oria * (Jesu, the very thought of Thee) is 
Known to all. By t he end of the eleventh 
century the liturgical use of H. was well 
estab. throughout W. Christendom, and 
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such H. found a place In all servloe books. 
The noxt few centuries are important for 
the spread of the Sequence, a H. suxu? 
before the Gospel at Mass, which was 
developed from the Alleluia by Notker 
of St. Gall (<f. 912). The greatest of tho 
medieval sequences, however, Is the * Dies 
ira\ dies ilia * (Day of wrath, O day of 
mourning), the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Thomas of Celano, the friend 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 

English Hymnody. — It would be pos- 
sible to trace the beginnings of Eng. 
hymnody to the time of Caedmon (seventh 
century), but this would lead us by too 
long a part). It will bo well to take the 
hist, up at tho Reformation. When the 
trans. and adaptations of the old service 
books were inado for the now Book of 
Common Prayer, it was Cranmer’s in- 
tention that the old H. should be trans. 
likewise. But he had not himself the 
poetic ability for this task, and the work 
remained undone until the nineteenth 
century, when bev. trans. of tho whole 
body of tho anct. fcurum H. were made. 
During the two centuries that followed 
the beginnings of the Reformation there 
was no book of H. for uso in the ling. 
Church. In tho Prajer Hook itself there 
was but one trans., that of the * Veni, 
Creator * in the Oidmal. Their place was 
taken, however, to some extent by tho 
metrical paraphrases of the Psalms. 
Cntil almost the end of tho seventeenth 
century the most popular was the version 
by Sternhold aud Hopl ins, commonly 
known as the ' Old Veislon.* This Inter 
gave way to the * New Version 1 of Tate 
And Bradv. mov. from this latter work 
still find their place in In mnals, such as, 
for example, the TI. 1 \h panN tho hoi t 
for cooling streams.* Jn 1021 appeared 
George Withers’s Hymns and Song ** of the 
Church, tho first attempt at a compre- 
hensive hymn-book, but it never seen red 
any measure of mi cco-s. Many excellent 
H. w r ere written aho bv Bishops Taylor 
and Ken. But tho first hvinn-book defi- 
nitely designed for use v ltli the service 
of tho Church of Englind appeared in 
1737, with the title Colirt tion of Psalms 
and Hymns. It was roinpilcd by John 
Wesley, chiefiv from the writings of Isaac 
Watts, and pub. atCbailestow n In Georgia. 
Two years later caiue the nihclal founda- 
tion of Methodism, and a' I later eds of 
the book mast be classed ,v, Methodist 
The next step was taken 1>\ M. Madan, 
who In 17UD pub. A Collect ton of Psalms 
and Hymns extracted from various Authors, 
etc , containing 170 H. It is noteworthy 
that during the rest of the century all 
the church hymn-books that appeared 
were built on the foundation of the various 
Nonconformist collection',, and that no 
great hymn writer arose within the church 
until tne production of the Olneij Hymns 
by Newton and Cowpor. At tho begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century there w.is 
a great outburst of hymn-writing and 
collecting, which hod seen considerable 
advance even during the first twenty 
years. The productions of this period 
are characterised by a striving for uni- 
formity and harmony with tho Book of 


Common Prayer, and by a desire to secure 
official recognition which presages the 
later general return to the old Gk. and 
Lai. II. and their trans. Meanwhile, the 
thirty years which bring us to the middle 
of the century saw an even greater ln- 
crease in the number of hymn-books pro- 
duced. Seventy -four of these are quoted 
In Julian's Dictionary, and these are but 
a selection of the most important. Bishop 
Heber*s Hymns (1827), containing the 
hymns of H. H. Milman, was an extremely 
influential collection, and E. Bicker- 
steth’s Christian Psalmody (1833) was 
also important. This last was supplanted 
by tho Hymnal Companion by the ltev. 
E. IT. Blckcrsteth, son of the above- 
named. The influx of these H., more 
definite in doctrine and more robust in 
style, led to a gradual exclusion of tho 
Nonconformist and Calvinist Ic element 
which had hitherto bulked so large. More- 
ox er, the standard of religious poetry had 
been raised considerably by the influence 
of Keble’s Christian Y*ar. The Hymnal 
Noted of 1 8. 1 2 and 1854 confined itself 
entirely to Lat. hymns, their excellence 
being enhanced by the beauty of Ncale*s 
trans But tho hundreds of hymriAls 
which bad now issued from the press had 
left Eng. hyinnod) in great confusion, 
and ttih resulted in the pub of Hymns 
(later Hymns Anment and Modem), 1801, 
n collection which at first contained only 
130 If , hut which rapidly increased in 
M/e and in popularity until it almost 
entirely supplanted all other collections. 
Vt the Im ginning of the twentieth century 
sev new hymn-books, oil aiming at a 
high* r lex el of scholarship, xvere pro- 
dwrd The most important of theso are 
the Pnghsh Hymnal (1906) and the Oxford 
Hymnal (1908). 

Sonronfarmiit Hymnody . — Tho Bap- 
tists long resisted the pm* tic** of singing 
El. r I hen first hymn-xxriter was B. 
lvi irli, about 1078. The names of J. 
Stt nnt It ( 1 003- 1713), S istennott, grand- 
son of tne former (1728-05), and W. Noel 
(1 700-1 87 J) are also wmthv of mention. 
Both tho Particular Baptists and tho 
Gcmra] Baptists noxv have official hymn- 
hooks. The f'ongregatiooa lists have pro- 
dmed many hymn-writer* of great merit. 
Greatest of these is Isaac Watts (1074- 
17 IS). The names of Philip Doddridge 
and Josiali Condor are also well known. 
In 1859 was pub. officially the New Con - 
gregatirmal Hymn Hook . Since that date, 
hoxxever, sev. other Congregational 
hymnals hnxc been issued. Tho greatest 
hvnm-writer of Methodism is Charles 
Wesley, to whom sev. thousand If. of 


varying rmrlt are ascribed. Many of 
them aro among tho most popular of n.. 
both in iho Church of England and 


among tho various Mrthmllst bodies. 
Mention may now be made of the H. 


known as cnrolR. The woid was origin- 
ally applied not to a song, but to a dance. 
The song was later added, and the name 
included both. Finally the dance was 
dropped, and tho song retained tho name. 
Carols, secular and religious, both in the 
vernacular, wore very popular during tho 
Middle Ages, being sung at festivals both 
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In and out of church. Their hist, is 
especially connected with the miracle 
and mystery plays. Odd scraps of Lat. 
which soomed to link these popular songs 
to the liturgical servico of the church are 
frequently found In them. From the 
Deformation to the nineteenth century 
wo have almost an entire blank in the hist, 
of the carol. Then collections of modern- 
ised versions of the old carols were made 
and new ones were written. To this 
period belongs flood King Wen ce^lns, by 
J. M. Ncnle. Tho most popular collec- 
tions arc those by Chopo and Woodward. 
See J. Juiiun, Dictionary of ffymnologv, 
1892 (last ed., 1907), to which this article 
Is much indebted ; J. M. Neale Hymn* of 
the Eastern Church , 1863; J. Pauly, 
llymni Jircriarii 7 torn an ) , 1868-70 : 
( A. G. Chevalier, Po*sie liturgigue du 
mayendge, 1893 ; Norman, Hymnnrium 
Salisburimsc , 18.»I, and H. A. Daniel, 
Thesaurus* If ymnologicus, 18;>3, with J. M. 
Neale's dissertation : Hastings, Encyclo- 
paedia of lie l ip ion and Ethics (1911), 
\nl. 7 ; F. J. Hillman, The Story of Our 
Hymns, 1921 ; W. Procter. The Story of 
Sacred Sony, I92. r » ; N. Triable, Popular 
Hymns and their Writers, 1918. 

Hyndman, ** Ayers (1812-11)21), 

Mug. socialist leader ; 0, In London : 

eldest son of John Heckles TT., barrister. 
Educated privatolv, and graduated at 
Trinity College, ( 'arnhridge. He travel loci 
widely and occupied himself with Journal- 
istie work. In ls^l be founded the 
Social Democratic Federation. He was 
always an aetlvc agitator for social 
remedies, and in 1^87 w«w tries! with 
John Hums arid others at tho Old Hailey 
in connection with W, Knd riots, but 
acquitted. Ill 1911 the Social Demo- 
crntlo Federation was merged in the Hrit. 
Socialist Party, with II. ns chairman. 
This now party split Into fragments 
during the Pirst World War — most 
members joining the ConmmnDts : and 
In 1920, under 11.' 's auspices, the S.D.F. 
was rc\ivod. Among -t his numerous 
pubs, are : Indian Policy and English 
Justice (1874). h. not and for All (1881), 
Historical Eos is of Socialism in England 
(J 883), Socialism and SI a eery (a reply 
to Herbert Spencer, 188*), The Economics 
of Socialism (1896). See U. T. Hyndman, 
The Ixxst Years of Henry Mayers Hynd- 
man, 1923. 

Hyne, Charles John Cutoliffe Wright 
(1860-1 94 I >, Kng. novelist and traveller, 
b. ut Rllbury, Gloucestershire, son of Hcv. 
Charles Wright Nobb* H. Kducntod ut 
Hrttdfnrd Grammar School and Cambridge. 
Travelled w'biely in search of literary 
material. His most popular story is 
Adventures of Captain Kettle (185)8), which 
appeared In flic H indsor Magazine, Other 
fltorios Include The ImsI Continent (1900), 
Mr, H tarrocks, Purser (1902), Thompson’s 
Progress (1902), Itcd Herrings (11)18), 
People and Maces (1930), My Joyful Life, 
(1936), Steamhoatmen (1942) and various 
sequels to the Adventures of Captain 
Kettle which continued until 1 938. 

Hyoid Bone, U -shaped bone lying im- 
mediately above tho thyroid cartilage of 
the larynx, and near tho root of the 


tongue, to tho muscles of which it gives 
attachment. It consists of a more or less 
rectangular body ( bamhyal ), and two 
pairs of unequal cornua or horns ; the 
greater curve upwards and backwards; 
tho smaller, about J in. in length, are 
attached to the basihyal near its Junctions 
with the great cornua. 

Hvoscine, or Scopolamine, important 
alkaloid of tho formula C 17 Hti0 4 N. It 
is used in medicine, in corn binaf Ion 
with morphine (g.v.), to produce narcosis 
and * twilight sleep/ Hyoscine was dis- 
co\ ereil by Schmidt in 1888 ; ft Is alter- 
tivclv known u scopolamine, and occurs 
In the plants Hyoscyamus niger , Datura 
slramrnonium and Scopolia camiolica , etc. 

Hvoscyamine, poisonous crystalline al- 
kaloid, obtained from henbane (tf.r.). 
V\ hen moist. It has a stupefying odour ; 
it Is lim'd as a sedative and as a mydriatic, 
it is fo md otcurrlng with hyoscine. is an 
alkaloid C„ H n O,N. It is an optically 
active form of atropine, and has a mydri- 
ath action oil the pupil of the even. 

Hypatia (t. 370-41*)), female philoso- 
pher and mathematician, daughter of 
Theon, h. in Alexandria. She lectured for 
« tunc in her native city, and then became 
the head of the Neoplatonic school there. 
Her deep erudition, sound judgment, and 
fine elocution gained for her the admira- 
tion of all her hearers, and her house 
been mo the resort of men of learning 
ami distinction In Alexandria — amongst 
others, Orestes, t.he prefect of the city, 
with whom she was accused of being 
too intimate, and was barbarously put 
to death by a mob of savage Nttrian 
monks. For the little authentic know- 
ledge about H„ see So< rates. Hist, 
ft t /* 'uastica, vif. 1 5, See also C. Kingsley, 
ID, pat it i (novel), 1 8.»3 ; R. Asuius, 
Hypatia in Tradition und fJtchtuvg , 1907. 

HyDereesthesia, excessive sensibility of 
the nervous system, due to diseased con- 
ditions : It is particularly characteristic 
of h\steria. Tho sensory nerves aro 
extremely sensitive to the slightest im- 
pressions, and may react without the 
p-vscnce of any external stimulus at all. 
II h sometimes Induced bj rheumatism, 
sciatica, or any acute nervous complaint. 
The treatment Involves rei oval of the 
oau-*o ; local applications of heat, cold, 
or electricity often nfrord temporary 

relief. 

Hyperbola, plane figure obtained by 
Hitting a right circular cono by a plane 
Inclined to tho horizon at an angle greater 
tti. in that of a generating line (sec Gko- 
wi iky). Hence it is known as a conic 
MHtion. It is a symmetrical figure of 
two branches, each extending to infinity. 
\ny point on a H. is such that its dis- 
tance from a fixed point, known as the 
pb us, always bears a constant ratio to its 
distance from a fixed straight line called 
the directrix ; and this ratio, which is 
greater than unity, is called the eccrn- 
tricity of the II. A second focus and 
directrix also exist, for which tho same 
property is true. In the figure S, S* are 
the foci, KX and K'X 1 the directrices. 
few 1 is the transverse axis, and CB tho 
conjugate axis. G, the middle point of 
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SS\ is the centre, and A, V are the ver- 
tioee The straight lines OY. OY 1 
through the centre, known a* asymptote * , 
gradually approach the curve, but 
actually only meet It at points infinitely 
distant If the tangent at any point P 



HYPERBOLi 


on the curve cut the asj mptotes in Q and 
R, the area of the triangle CQH Is the 
same for all positions of P An II in thus 
sometime* defined as the envelope of the 
line which forms with two given straight 
lines a triangle of constant area In ana 
lytteal conics the equation of an H re 

J 4 w* 

ferred to its axes Is j9 - - l, and 

referred to Its as\ mptotes is xy - e* 
When the asymptotes arc at right angles 
to one another, the If is called rertnvyuJar 

Hyperbole 0 repfloXvi overshooting, 
excess) figure of rhetoric which lies 
without deceiving * It consists of r xagge r 
ated and extravagant statements used 
through excitement or to express strong 
feeling and arrest the attention and not 
Intended to he taken literally Foimal 
<oinrl1menta are otten Tin Thtv form 
the basis of man* metaphors and oodir 
frequently in lilgh flown or poetic Ian 
guago The exact op) >Mte Is Litotes, or 
Meiosls 

Hvperbollo Function* n true given to a 
«>et of sit functions vvhi ire close lv eon 
nertf d with the six tngon metrical ratios 
Hi hyperbolic *ine is writttn swh, and 

mav l>» dc lined by slnh 9 e — e- 


similariy the hypeibolic comne m given by 
«o**b o ^ The reinsuring four 
are rbt timcl from tho equations tanh d - 


coflhtf* VW1 
and cosec h ’ 

£#t — * , 

2l »«> 


slnh 

1 

r sinli 0 


, sech o 


■ -V-1. A - ** ,* * - «*nh 9 

c6l ‘ - * 

cosh Bi « g ^ “ 008,4 9 ’ aQ<1 


ore dthe connection with the trigonomet* 
form; ratios may be estab A series of 


formula? parallel with tho ordinary trigo- 
nometrical formula < an bo deduced, eg — 
Co«<h # f> — Hinh*0 - 1 
bmh(9 c 4>) «» slnh 9 cosh 6 f- cosh 9 
binh 4 

slnh 20-2 sinh 0 cosh 6, corIi 2 B «® 
cosh*0 t slnh’O, etc 

Hyperboloid, name given In solid gco- 
m< tiv to two surfiKfs belonging to the 
gineiul class of conlcolds which In three- 
dimension xl analytical geometry are 
te presented bv cquntions of tho sccoud 
digrto in r, y and z Tho two forms 
of lls are known as tho II of one sheet 
(shown In the figure) and tho II of 
two shuts The Him pies t forms of their 

equations aro respectively x . + ?! — z \ 

a a t O' 6 C* 

— 1 and * g - - *, — 1 Both may be 

generated bv a variable el II pro moving 
parallel to itself, and both aio Inter 
sec ted by tiirco mutually p« rpendtcular 
planes In two hv pci bolus and one i Uipae 
The II of two riheotR Is formed by two 
di stint t surfaces extending to infinity, and 
each is touched at infinity by an asymp- 
totic cone, in the same way as tho hvper- 
boU has two branches and a pair of 



ay mptotes Tho IT of one sheet Is a 
ruled surf ice, and Is such that through 
eve rv p< int of It two Htmlght linos, called 
generators may bo drawn ro as to lio 
wholly <n tho suifice It m iv also bo 
defined as the lot ns of the Jn*f rset tlon of 
c orrt spending planes of two homogiaphlo 
pc nt ris of 1 1 mes 

Hyperborean Mountains, vr URVL 

Men x t uns 

Hvperborei (Lk Virepfl ptoi, Hyper 
bon »ms, ' l» v md the North wind';, a 
iiivtlucal rate suppo ed bv tho Oka to 
dvwll In the fu \ Th#> enjoyed per- 
petud youth and lived ffi constant eim- 
shin< and uiu]oud(d happiness The 
Khipian MtH separated them ftom tho 
rest of tho world Tho name was trans- 
ferred to any peoplo who lived far N bee 
l'indar, pytk , x A02 , Herod tv . 0 
Cm«iu«, * Hypcrboroor * In W UoHcner'n 
LenJcon, 1884-97. 

Hyperohlorhydria, wr Dyspepsia. 
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Hypendes, or Hypereides (c 395-322 
B.o.), Athenian orator, one of the ten of 
the Alexandrian c«mon f ranking next to 
Demosthenes After studying under 
Plato and IsocrattH, ho became an advo- 
cate at Atluns IT wnimh huppoited 
the Athenian opposition to Maredon 
headed by Demosthenes and Lye urgus, 
and was a staunch friend of tho former 
until they fell out ovc r the cast' of Alex 
ancle i ’s absconding tnasuier llalpalus 
In the Latman War that followed, IT 
shared In tho ihfeit at C rannon M22), 
and was c ipturc d and killed bv Antipate r 
at £*gina Hm wntirigs are wittv, grace 
ful, and Ironical, the bout known being the 
funeral oration over the dead in the 
Larnian War See eds of speeches and 
fragments by C Bsbingtou, 18 >J, und 
F Blass 1894 , Sir F Kenyon (cd ) 
4gamsf IthenarjcntH, and Agam^t Philip 
pvie •*, H9i *111(1 Oxford Text, 1907 , aim 
Sir It. Jebb, Attic Orator s, II , 18S0 
Hyperion, hi Ok mythology, a 1 it in 
son of Uranus and (lira. (Heaven and 
I'arth), father of Hellos Sileno and 1 os 
(Sun, Moon, and Dawn) The name lb 
ilso used bv poets as a patronvm’r foi the 
sun god himsc If, and hence the attiihute 
of beaut> Is e nt « ul with tho name 
See the noved b> IlolcierUn, 1797-99 and 
the ©pie by Keats. 

Hypente, name which ha*» b«s>n given 
at vttiious times to different rocks allied 
to dinha.se and dionte and containing 
plagloc last*, iron oris, biotite, hvpcrs 
thene, etc It is i specially tbundant in 
the ltn< k\ Mts the Ancles, Jap in, Jav i 
and the Phlllppmncs, and mar ho ob 
served in tho volcanoes* of Hungary an 1 
the old volcanic s\ stems of the I nko 
Dtst , N W ill h, the Oc hils, etc whilst 
it Issuers from the more or less active 
volcanoes of La Mmftif*ro of ^t Vinicnt 
ICrakatoi, rirnl Pcleo In Martinique 

Hypermetropia, condition of long sight 
caused vvhc n ( In < mm i is too flat ti ned or 
the ejehull too slant *is a lesult tai« ot 
light, instead of converging to a locus on 
tho retlm, me brought to n foe u-* behind 
the rnembr uu II is i oi r ec tc d bv the use 
of spec tae h s with convex k use s 

Hypermnastn, in <«k mythology, one 
of the daughters of Damns and wife of 
Lvneeiis, alone of t ho d night pin of Dan ins 
she spared her hnsMnd 

Hypersthene roe k foiming mineral c on 1 
slstlng of situates cd non ami mm-nosiun. i 
foimula (Fo, Mg) J 4 ">i a 0 11 It belongs to 
tho pvroxeno group ot inctasiltc »tee, and 
differs from the otlcr numbers of tie 
oithoihombic series of pyroxenes In I 
poh-»essing more iron 1 

Hyperpyrexia, s te utultr b i v i h t 

Hypersthemte, imk whoso chief eon I 
stltucnt Is hypeistheno (7 a) it h a I 
member of the pvrovmto group ami 
different species nro 11 lined according to 
the either mine r ils pie sent Us are of 
igneous origin and occur in great abund- 
ance in tho N. of Scotland, New /calami 
Saxon>, 15. Amoiien, and elsewhere 
Hyperthvroidea, a condition of the bodv 
caused hv excessive activity of the 
thyroid gland In col tain eiistrletH, each 
an tho Alpine regions of Franco, an en- 


largement of the gland is liable to occur, 
progressing to tho formation of a largo 
tumour or goitre, which may hang down 
uh far as tho breast hut the sec retion, thy- 
roxin, of the gland Is defic lent, owing to a 
shortage of Iodine (an essential constituent 
ol thv loxin) in drinking water A variety 
known os exophthalmic goitre, from a 
1 intrusion of tho eyeballs whic h is charac- 
te ri tic of the disease, appears to ho associ- 
ate el with increased activity of the thvioid 
gl iml Tho symptoms, which Include 
palpitation of the heart, raised basal 
mitaboh rate, and excessive nervous 
irritability, arc similar to those produced 
hv an ove reiosc of thyroid extract, and the 
treatment of the disease Includes partial 
remov il of the thyroid glAnd (thyroidec- 
tomy) by suigical incaus, or the use of 
anti thvrold drugs such as thiouracil. 

I Ik opr osite c onditlon, hypothyroidism 
or unde rue tivity of the tk>roid, causes 
cretinism in Infants and myxnlelema in 
idulN s ce further under Goitrf 
H ypertrophy, abnormal growth of an 
or gun or tissue, generally due to increased 
nutrition, eg well developed muscle. 
Protective hypertrophy occurs In the 
foinntion of a callus or hard covering, 
or in the ease of local super-development 
of ti me m the neighbourhood of an em- 
bedde d bullet or turnout II of the heart 
(7 1 ) oc 1 nrs as the result of the heart’s 
1 lie it to increase its ethciencv which has 
Ixtn otherwise impaired, frequently a 
disui«ed condition of ono organ causes H 
in mother, os in the case of disease of one 
kidm v Tho condition mav be either 
c 01 genital or at juirod, and mav be accom- 
P lined by an Increase in the number of 
1 •n‘-tituents of any particular tissue 
(lumiplnsia), and it maj occur without 
m\ inert a so in bulk of the complete 
01 iron Other eximples of H are 
obisity, goitre (see ITvn mii\ROinFA), 
c It 1 hantiasis. See aim Viuorux 

Hypnerotomachia, fantastic work prob- 
»bh written bv Irmcistn < olonna (c. 
Hi 1 >27) under tho pscudonvm ■ Poll- 
l lulus ’ (Venice , 1 1**9) m * m *oaronio * 
I it produced lattr hv tin Vkllne Press. 
H contains fables, arc lutectuial and 
it stoncal nntiquita s ind touches that all 
human passions ar o il'' lreams. See 
-riled 1545 I* ug trni'* 1*92, A Lang, 
id (reiiroduction in 1 u mult) 1904, 
Hyphone, hvpuotic or soporltle drug 
ki wu in chem a u c tophennne. Tts 
r »rmulaisCH > (’O ( *T II is a colour- 
Us*, crystalline soli i in p 20® C It Is 
1 1 ide hv the action if uc tvl chloride upon 
\ 1 u/i ne m the 1 r< -c m o of anhydrous 
1 hum mum chloride 

Hypnoanaljsis, 1 IUpnoiism, U s&s 
H ypnos, sc Sovix 1 s 
rlvpnotlos ate u cl to Induce sleep by 
1 wiling the exeddnlitv of the nerve 
« 11 or hv piodm 111 * temporary amentia 
f (he brain, the httoi being Induced In 
nduial sleo4 I Ini'* warmth applied to 
th feet, a w *rm hith, a full meal, or 
v 11 ions drugs, bv diverting the blood from 
t ho brain, act as IT. Drugs which dnll tho 
hi dn cells are known as narcotics (7.P.), 
I nud neither II. nor narcotic drugs should 
1 bt used except on medical advice. 
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Hypnotism, condition of artificially in- 
duced sleep, or trance resembling sleep, in 
which a patient is rendered more sus- 
ceptible to suggestion. It Includes the 
series of phenomena which from time to 
time have been termed animal magnetism, 
mesmerism, induced somnambulism, ody- 
lic force, etc. 

History, From time Immemorial form* 
of H. appear to have been known, e a 
certain states of ecstasy which are more 
or less self-induced in types of fanatics are 
related to H., and while attested, the 
individuals appear capable of resisting 
what would be pain and fatigue under 
normal circumstances. Definite investi- 
gations of the state have been made since 
the sixteenth century : Farncol-us nt the 
end ot that century ostab. to his own 
satisfaction the existence of a sympothet ic 
system between the human and the stais 
and other objects. Gassner, a Horn. 
Catholic priest of Swahia, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century stated that dis- 
ease was due to demoniacal possession, 
and that a supernatural power w’ith 
which he claimed to be invested, < ould he 
used to expel all forms of disease. In 
1774 Mesmer, a Vlenncso physician, gained 
a large measure of success m the tre.it ment 
of certain disorders, lie proceeded to 
Paris In 1778, and by eon tinned mu-cesse* 
he gained a large following, and his sug- 
gestion of the tu tun I transference of a 
* magnetic fluid * continued in vogue until 
within quite recent times. His treatment 
necessitated much apparatus, magnets, 
connecting wires, etc., with usually a 
central tub of water or other liquid round 
which the patients were seated. A pupil. 
Marquis de Puys^gar, m 1780. proved that 
the accessory magnets, etc., were un- 
necessary, and the claim- of 4 mesmerism * 
became so insistent that a Fr. < oinriilsslon 
was appointed in 17 Sj to investigate the 
matter fully. Their report was un- 
favourable, and this, coupled with its 
later association with t lie notorious 
Oagliostro, brought it into disrepute. In 
1831 liertraud estah the uttinitv of mag- 
netic sleep to somnambulism, and sug- 
gested Its use as a tliera nr utic agency, and 
a second Fr. commission of tinit jear 
reported rather more fivourably. In 
1841 Dr. Braid, a Maw heater physician, 
discovered that a subject could bo en- 
tranced by gazing at a hnght object, and 
he suggested the name * In pnotisrn,’ from 
Gk. i itwk, sleep. On the Continent 
schools of H. wore e-tab. under the 
direction of the distinguished physiologist, 
Richct of Franco, and such physicians as 
Charcot (Knlpttridre), Liebault, Bornholm, 
Preyer and (Iclrlenbain. In Britain Dr 
Elliotson (editor of Z(rist) supported IT., 
and his advocacy resulted in his being 
driven out of the profession. But the 
discovery of ghloroform In 18 is meant 
the possession of an anre-t hot ic of wider 
application and more certain results, and, 
in conseq nonce, II. tended to become 
neglected. In 1882 Mr. Gurney carried 
out Investigations in, the subject, and the 
Brit. Medical Association, after a long 
period of doubt and vacillation, reported 
favourably on its use in 1892. The 


names of Drs. Bramwell and Tuckoy are 
associated with valuable work, and 
in 1007 tho Medical Society for the 
Study of Suggestive Therapeutics was 
founded. 

17/ thm Is. The usual methods cm ployed 
to bring about the hypnotic condition are 
either (a) peripheral, as in the gazing at a 
bright object no placed as to cnime some 
slight muscular eve strain, flashing of 
mirrors, slow', monotonous * mesmeric * 
passes, and oven the ticking of a watch in 
verv sensitive persons ; (b) central stimu- 
lation* as by verbal suggest Ions. Fre- 
quently there is a combination of th»*se 
methods (Braid and Bornhoim) as when 
the operator places a bright object 
slightlv above the level of the subject's 
eye, and suggest* to him the idea of sleep, 
at tho snme time niakiug hand passes 
net ore the face. It is found in practice 
that about 90 per cent of persons nro sus- 
ceptible to II., and the proportion olways 
appcniN to he higher in individuals trained 
to obex, e.g. soldiers, sailors, school 
children, etc., than in others, though it 
bears little relation to age, sex, or intelli- 
gence. lifelmnlt had sorw* 1700 successes 
in IT.'jIJ persons treated. BrvmwoU had 
hut two failures in his first . r »00 subjects, 
and no less than 210 became soninam- 
hnles The persons who give exhibition^ 
or II. on the stngo arc In n.ditv not 
-p-s inllv gilt* <1 . it i-> quite po-^ihlc for a 
psvcliMtiist to induce equally profound 
hypnosis, hut lighter stages are more 
suitable for purposes of healing. Many 
.iniinul-, e.g. eats, dogs, lizards, croco 
dilts etc. tan bo hypnotised. 

Sinn plains. There arc three well 
m<tikcd stages of hv pnosls : (I), slight, 

in which tho voluntary muieles are 
alTe< ted, without loss of consciousness in 
tiie pitient and without amnesia on re 
turning to the norm il condii ion : (?), deep, 
in wlili h the symptoms vary greutly : 
the sensory s\ stem is aifctcd, there may 
be tonic contraetures of the mus< U* (In- 
dia eii catalepsy of Ueidenh.iin), or marked 
flexibility ; there is frequently an increase 
of rims* ular strength, or .i maintenance of 
an awkward attitude without muscular 
fatigue, there inav be pai.ilysU of one 
side, or one organ, hv op* n or overt Hug 
gestion, or suggestion may bo used to 
cuu*e altcr.it ions of sensation. Visible 
symptoms include : change in pulse boat 
ami in rate of respiiation, d dated pupils, 
drooped ojclid*, protruding evebull*, and 
fnquentlv fluslied face and Ynghlv in- 
cu awed perspiration. This stage is usual- 
ly marked by amnesia on waking, though 
a second hypnotic state will gcnerall} 
<*ontain memories of tho first. No satis- 
factory explanation has been given of 
P<M -hypnotic sugg« stioit l»y wlilch the 
Hiitiject can be made to carry out some 
action (not foreign to his naturo) after the 
iap-tc of a given interval* as for example, 
the hypnotised porHon may be told to. 
write Ids name, note the time, purchase 
some article, etc., after tho expiration of, 
say, .'>00(1 mins., and although on vyaking 
ho mav have no cognition of the command, 
yet punctually to timo ho will endeavour 
to carry out the suggestion, usually doing 
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so with some more or le* 9 plausible ex- 
planation The third stage Is somnambul- 
ism, In which the subject rarely makes 
any response to suggestions this con 
dition can seldom be reached during the 
first experiments with a new subject 
C/ses — Although U is extensive!} used, 
}ct the treatment does not fulfil all the 
claims of its eaily exponents There is 
no doubt that II can be made to jield 
sleep without tho use of drugs, which of 
itself is a valuable property, and during 
this sleep the subject is peculiarly open 
to suggestion so that definite advantage 
follows its use in evsos of blindness, loss of 
speech, hysterical paralysis, etc Pain 
can be reliev eel. e q during c hlldbirtb or 
surgical operations ( see above) Its use 


hysteria , (4) due to the estah of a 

special rapport between hypnotist and 
subject, and (5) due to the estab of 
conditioned reflexes See A Torel, Hyp - 
notismvs, 1906 ; E L Ash, ABO of 
Medical Hypnosis, 1931 , Brcnman and 
Gill Hypnotherapy, 1914: A Salter, 
H hat is Hypnosis ? 1944 ; L J Kamosh 
and E M Zuekcr, Handbook of Psy 
chmtry, 1945 ; Doctor M turner. Mesmerism, 
1918 

Hypo, popular name for the chemical 
substance used in developing photographic 
m pat ivos , commonly known as hypo- 
sulphite of soda, the correct name Is thio- 
sulphate of soda 

Hypocaust, arrangement used by tho 
Horns for heating th^lr baths and villas 
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has bun i %este 1 os on educational 
agent even n llic (entintnt for the ii 
format ic n ol mimals as it Juts been 
claimed that lou-udu able Improvements 
have followed its applu it ion in dip 
Homann., m u plutioniam i, etc It 
sometimes p > >il h b} H to protlin e 
alteuitu i in ii ii< < use ions ittitude ■> unde i 
l}ing psveh l(^i< i 1 vmptoms iwitli dis 
ippcnran e of the s\i iptoms) and mint il 
anil} sis nun ohm be expedited bv tli 
use of II (H vpn nn ihsfs) I Miwintai 
bale mints line been ur ulateel ns to the 
extent of eeinrnl f o rise • pie nt on H mil 
(\iwimi id show that it is eMiumh 
ditlieult m n am ases finpessibh to m 
duct' an individual to can v out actions 
which are normally ibhoircnt to bis cbni 
acter, i * II c amt it in ike a norm il mdi 
vidual earn out a eiinilnil mupiign, 
though an unb ilanctd or ju rnulous mind 
may be rendered c rimin tl 

Ihtvrtes- Numeious tlieoiios have, 
been advanced but the nature of tho II 
state is still uncertain It has bee n eon 
side red (amongst other theories) to bo (1) 
on abnormal state of the briin , (4) elite 
to a tcmpoi a i ? abolition of some cortieal 
functions , ( \) a psv choncuiosis, alllc ei to 


T lie fi rnacc (hv poc tusis) vv is pi mod below 
Me re om to b« he ate 1 one* tht U wa-. a 
i low space under the * « aid aim m/ whore 
il hit air w as ft* e unml ite ei m d tin nee 
list il ute d lound tli* w dls and to other 

i is bv means of piles and passages 

IK I ll) 

Hypochlorous A id (IinO) is only 
1 un in aqueous s riutnn and may bo 
Mined by distilling bleaching powder 
u tli iilute nitric » il or by dissolving 
I I hiio inonovi ic in water The solu 
li u obtained his a peculiar ‘chlorous* 

II, and strong hi u lung properties, the 
1 \ being nnhlv u solved into hydro 

no acid and owgtn Its salts, the 
1 v i i hlnritcs, aro almost unknown in the 
I r state, and ire obtained, together 
w tl the chlorides vbon ehlortno is passed 

ii to i cold solution of the hydroxide of an 
il k di or alkaline cai t h Bleaching powder 
t / r ) oi ' clilondc of lime / is prepared by 
I t ing chi rinc ov r si iked lime, and 
consists of a mixture < f cal< Jum hypochlor- 
ite ra(OCl), 411*0 with baafe call him 
chloride, Ca( 1 , (wOH).,lf ,0— - roughly 
equivalent to CMOl 1)C1 It is used in 
1 uge quantities for bleaching m the textile 
trade With small quantities of aoid. 
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H. A. <3 set free from hypo-ehlorites. and 
with larger quantities chlorine is evolved. 
F.au de Javelle, formerly much used for 
bleaching, eousists of a solution of potas- 
sium chloride, KCL, and potassium hypo- 
chlorite, KClO. 

Hypochondriasis, name obtained by its 
supposed connection with the hypo- 
chondria' regions of the abdomen ( 7 . 1 *.), u 
mental illness causing disorder of digestive 
ami biliary, and often other, functions. 
It is characterised by palpitation^, ex- 
treme sensibility, morbid feelings that 
simulate diseaso, and great uneasiness 
about the health. In extreme uws it 
develops into melancholia. It is more 
frequently met with amongst the rich than 
the poor, and tlio best cure consists in 
physical and mental exercise, and interests 
outside oneself, or psychiatric treatment 
in severe cases. 

Hypodermic Injection (bn 6, under, 
&pna, skin), introduction of a drug be 
neath the skin. It is effected bv moans 
of a hypodermic syringe, which is armed 
with a sharp hollow necdlo, so that the 
tissues underlying the skin can be reached 
without much inconvenience to the 
patient. The advantages of H. I. are 
that a drug can bo introduced more 
directly to the tissues than by wav of the 
stomach, the quantity required is there- 
fore less, the treatment can bo made local 
If required, and the operations of a pos- 
sibly deranged stomach are not further 
interfered with. The method is used 
chiefly in connection with the group of 
drugs known as alkuloids, notably 
morphia and cocAlne. 

Hypogeum, underground chamber an- 
ciently used as a burial place, storage 
room, or dwelling place. In archaeology 
the term is restricted to the first of these. 
Various types are found : dug from the 
earth ; cut from rock, as wore the Rom. 
'oofcocomb-» ; or constructed of masonry, 
as at Myconae. 

Hyponitrous Acid (11 t N a O|)» colourless, 
crystalline substance, solnhle in water, 
readily decomposing (often explosively) 
Into nitrous oxide and water. Its salts, 
the hyponitrites, are formed bv reduction 
of the nitrites by means of sodium amal- 
gam. The silver salt is u yellow insoluble 
substance. 

Hypophosphorou* Acid (II t RO t ), colour- 
less crystalline compound, melting point 
27° O., formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid on the harinm salt, which Is obtained 
by boiling phosphorous with a solution of 
baryta. On heating strongly, II. A. is 
decomposed Into orthoplmsphorlc acid 
and gaseous phosphoretted hydrogen, ft 
Is a powerful reducing agent, precipitating 
gold, silver, and mercury In the metallic 
state. *and copper in the form of its 
hydride, from solutions of their salts. 
The hypopboaphites are largely used in 
medicine as tonics. 

Hypophyll, see Bract, 

Hypostasis (viroaratris, subsistence), Gk. 
term meaning substantial existence, much 
used in tho Trinitarian controversies of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. At first 
used as equivalent to bv<ria (divine 
essence), its meaning in theology has 


changed considerably. It was regarded 
as synonymous with irp6<runrov or persona 
(person) at the oouncll of Alexandria, 
a.o. 3(12, and is used to denote tho distinct 
personal existence of each Person in the 
Trmitv. Sec U. P. Fisher, History of 
Christian Doctrine , 1 SOCi ; O.G. IJaraack, 
The History of Dogma (iv.), 1 St) 8. 

Hyposulphite of soda, sn Hypo. 

Hyposulphurio Acid, obtained by dis- 
solving zinc in a solution of ncid sodium 
sulpliite. It Is a strong bleaching agent. 

Hypothec, in Scots law, a security over 
nn\ part of .1 debtor^ proper! v, tho 
proper* > being allowed to remain m the 
possession of the debtor; hence distinct 
from both <1 mortgage and a pledge. The 
idea i-» borrowed directly from civil law 
( q.r .). but m practice Scots iaw allows of 
few IIs. Hs. lire either implied (legal I Is.) 
or based upon express contract (con veil 
tional Rs.). The latter class is restricted 
to bottomry (Q.r.), and respondentia (q.r.) 
bonds. Tho former includes the Hs. of 
( 0 ) a landlord over movables ( invccta et 
illata) brought on to the leased premises, 
for rent current and due (but not for 
arrears) ; over produce and perhaps 
machinery and Implements ; for royalties 
payable undor a lease of minerals : and 
over crops for current fen duties due in 
respect of agric. land ; ( b ) a law agent 
over hi.s client’s writs and title deeds, for 
his expenses (properly a lien), and (c) of 
seamen, who have a tacit If. over the 
ship, and tho freight duo to the shipowner, 
for their wages ; of a shipowner over the 
cargo for freight due, and of cargo- 
owners over the ship for loss by improper 
stowage. Generally Hpeakmg, tho creditor 
enforce his security by getting the sub- 
ject of the II. assigned to him. Set 
Abbot, Shipping (14th cri.) ; Oloag and 
Irvine, Itiyhts in Security. 

Hypothesis (v/rofWis, foundation), in 
general, a supposition, proposition, or 
principle assumed os true for tho purpose 
of argument, In order to draw conclusions 
or inferences for proof of some point In 
question, or to account for some occur- 
rence. In science a conjecture or tenta- 
tive theory adopted provisionally as a 
guide in investigating phenomena. If 
thU conjecture is found after careful testa 
and examination entirely satisfactory in 
explaining tho phenomena in accordance 
with known facts and principles, it is 
accepted os a scientific theory. Hee E. 
Navillc, La lopique tie Vkypothfiar, 1880 ; 
Logie text-books by W. Jevons, H. Bosan- 
qiiet, H. \\\ Joseph, W. Jevons, Prin - 
npl<8 of Science* 1874 ; H. PolncarA, La 
Scitnte rirhypothtse, 1009 (trails. 11105). 

Hypsilanti, see Ypsiunti. 

Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas of Lem- 
nos, in Gk. legend. y ho saved her father 
when the women of tho is; slew all tho rest 
of tho men. When the Argonauts landed 
and united with tho Lcmnlan women, H. 
bore Jason twin sons. Driven from Lem- 
nos when her fathers* escape was dis- 
covered, she became the nurse of Opheltes, 
son of King Lycurgua of Arcadia. Wliile 
directing the heroes of the siege of Thebes 
to a spring in tho Nemean forest, she left 
her charge, who was killed by a serpent. 
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Tho funeral (fames Instituted for Oph cites 
wore the ongiu of tho Ncmtan games 

Hyracotherium, name of tho host 
known form of llyrac other lid e, a family 
of extme t ungulate mammals bt longing to 
tin order Pcrissodncty la and considered 
to bo the anuston of tho horse Mho 
fossil foi in i-i c onlim d to I ho L or i n« Hti ita 
of Kuropo und \ Aim nr a and hliows a 
small animal 1 tt or -»o m length, with i 
complete dentiti n a well umikcd cora- 
coid proet ss on the shmihhr bl ult , fom 
digits on the lou limbi tnd thteo rxi the 
lilud limbs, an 1 oiluU not enclosed bv 
bone the radium and ulna art bcpunte 
as also aro the tibiu and fibula 

Hyrax, guicue unm of certain sm t I 
species of ni hi tiuiIs forming the ortlci 
Ilidi icofek i , / n cm m is an aittrnitm 
term i lit e mini Us ire popilirlv 
known as c one \ * and somewhat it e ruble 
rodents in nppe name owing to tlic long, 
curved, trout tcctn, ad iplcd loi gnawing, 
tho sin it c irs ml reduced tail m the 
struct ui o of th molar teeth, howeytr 
tht v aio n< mi die ungulate linn 
bodies nil covtiru with shoit, do i fm, 
uulformlv colmiud, <□<! the *li irply 
refuted snout is Hplil , tho digit art 
furnish* d with i 1 the < \t * ption of 
the nudtllo tot of t k h lnnd foot whicl 
has a long ( until claw // s uruiat, the 
coney of tht liblr, ranges over synt 
Palestine, and \m 1 1 it Is of \ dnd 
yellow or fiwn col ur, with a small ovil 
spot on Mu In k . it is noted lor it* wan 
mss and nn not n c night in traps tht 
ncht is of dru (1 glass me! fur m winch tlx 
young ut buiitd hk* tliosi if a mouse 
II eu/a/isf* tin m 1 nbbit daman or 
klip das, l ii aimed to (ape Pio\ md 
Natal 

Hyrran i, met dist of 1*» isn s and 
of the t »sj i hi \Jl / nnnn Mar*) 
s< p ii iii tl Horn 1 ni bid bv the '■sanj hi 
M* 3 (SI ) v ith Me dit on v\ It emits 
ponded t > \ 1 1 In 1 md Mi/andtian 

Hyreanus, mint of two Jtwi h high 
piksts an l i tm ts of the Hisinomaii 
titnily (P / hn l/( haium) Itt/ramus t 
(< 17i-ll)l ih ) sun of simon A* m ib i us 
early won line ts i gtncial against the 
svnans aider itndebaiw. Ho bet i me 
high putsl in ' u )\ inoi of fudaa (1 1 > 
and foundi lib h wish mount c by wb « I 
tt ntinutd ni Ins 1 unih until Herod si i/< d 
Jmlei Mlit re w i, mut h wufm during 
his ulgn At first i Pho i ist t ho lain 
joined the mills cl I he back! met* s* 

U Gifltz, (test// <hlt tht Ju/en, ii , ni 
i s >4 — 7 > • 1 ^ liun i * fxhuhlc di 

jddischfn I ol U s tr /at Chnstt i is? I 
(tians. 1M0). 

(2) Hurt anus II , grandson of above, 
high pritHt (c 7» 10 ii t ) HN brother 
Aristobuhw tllspntitl the throne with him 
till his fit it li <U lie ) Antipatu in) 
latei Pompev (f 1) supported II as a less 
formidable foo, ntnl Judtoa lost her Hide 
pondeneo Jn 10 IT was captured bv tin 
Parthian*, and Jhed in Babylonia till 
Invited back bv Herod (36), who had him 
executed on a charge of t meson (10) .see 
I Jost, Oe^ch/chie aes Judtnlhums und i 
ner Sekten, 1 , 1857-59, A. Holt 7 maun, 
Judenthum und C hnstenthum 


Hyssop, or Ht/isopus officinalis, species 
of Labialu which forms a genus in itself 
and is a native of hurope, Asia, and the 
Mediterranean shore* It is a hardy 
plant, with stems which are blirubby near 
tho giouud but herbaceous above. Ihe 


n*syoi 


Hewers at blue ami wero foimorlv used 
In an du me when tilled, tho leavi* aro 
ol iu an 1 sessile, and up used m silud* 
mi 1 in tin rnaniif of absinthe , the whole 
1 1 ii t is bitter ami aio i Pic Ihe herb 
int u 1# i in sc uptiiiitl writings is prob iblv 
1 i s{ t (i, ^ ot Mirjoiun tin Onqunum 
I \ u wliit li Js found i lentitulh m I ales 
tm llu twigs fnniiul into a buncli 
' w r n id is a spiuihl i (l v \i 22 
| Hvstispes, liam )f m otcii"ring m 

'It situ this L ill f itll i >t Pill Ills I 

1 |M. it ) was o n mud ml w is a 
i i bti < 1 tho io\ d house of tl c Ac hi 
. uui'i Ho was governor tu bitrap of 
|li la under Cambist* (#/ 21) and 

j 1 1 ii ms and is some t nut s uion ouslv eon 
In id with /j >roftst< r * nitron (V shtflspa) 
Hysteria lb it b rin ol nttui tie illness 
in y\lu h oigtmc tli^t ist s uu littcl for 
tf siiUe of sev a m in y\ln h the illness 
lnrs m solving n e r r »bkm, fulfilling 
i wish or sitisfy ii, mt uisjrc either 
ini ilitv oi In ph i i \ Ihe symptom* 
I ilmost any oi„m disease may bo 

I u d ii 1 but umh w t i lompktc iinir 
In y sin i the synit n in' psychogenic 

in c m the i 1 1 md fty\ pat tents 
m siiiinnnt i il know ledge to 

I I \ loiluit s\ mj t n f an organic illness 
will inlthty 1 iximple hystuital 
I s of km sensut n is often confined to 
I t glme and sto 1 mg area, a distnbu 

1 u yyhuh does n t loiuspond to tlio 
iittmkal anan mint ol cutaneous 
u i\is As iiietin il knoyykdgo spreads, 
il giossei hystu i In iiuft>stat ions such 
i Jits, yyide spread i uah sch ete grow less 
t i juent, and less dcfuuto complaints 
sii h as hoadfu hi s \n 1 dizziness are moro 
fi quently eueounle red Loas at mcinory 
1* often hystoncal and patients may 
w tnder from home in trance -like states 
1 ho patient Is uever clearly aware of tho 
mot lye underlying his illness, but tho 
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extent of the self-deception varies and all 
transitions between hysterical reactions 
and malingering occur. 

Hysterical reactions are more common 
In women than in men and often occur 
at puberty and in adolescence. They 
may follow accidents, particularly when) 
there is a question of compensation and 
where the underlying motive, unrecog- 
nised by the patient, is financial gain. 
Since tho symptoms ore psychogenic, 
treatment is by psychotherapy, which 
may be given In various wu\s. Indi- 
vidual hysterical symptoms cun ofteu be 
removed by suggestion (often effectively 
given with tho help of hypnosis) but unless 
the underlying psychological problems 
arc tackled, or the environmental stress 
diminishes similar ut different symptoms 
are likely to rtcur. It mav bo necessary 
to alter a patient’s environment, as for 
example by arranging for a child to go t>o 
a residential si bool, away from over- 
solicitous and fussy parents. Hysterical 
symptoms may elear un spontaneously 
when tho patient’s problems are solved, 
e.g., by the satisfactory settlement of a 
claim for cumpon-j it ion. In many cases 
manipulation of the environment is not 


Hythe 

enough, and a thorough investigation of 
the patient’s life becomes necessary with 
the aim of helping him to understand and 
solve tho conflicts or problems for which 
his historical symptoms are an unsatis- 
factory solution. See also Hypnotism ; 
Psychiatry : Psycho \nalysis. See I). 
K. Henderson and it. I>. Gillespie, A 
textbook of Vteyihiatry Hifh cd.) 1944. 

Tho term ‘ llysiene< * is not synony- 
mous with II., but is a gen cm l term for 
uncnntro1l**d emotional outbursts, often 
with screaming, sobbing, laughing, strug- 
gling cl'*. Prisons who have such out 
bursts mav m mav not be hv^tenral in the 
to< liniral mcanui" de-enbed above. 

Hythe (A.-S. port, haven), reasido in. 
and rcsoit or K(‘nt. P upland, one of 
the Ciuquo Ports, on tne S. roast 1 tin. W. 
of Polkc-tono. It is in tho dioeeso of 
Canter lmr> and on the S. Hcgiori railway. 
Tho nirkt-iumse vvu^ rebuilt in 1 791 and an 
old cruciform church — nl. Leonard’s — 
ha*-. been restored. The Hnt. Army 
School of Musketry (now the School of 
Small Arms) ban been h'-re for man> 
jeu«. The bench and golf-course arc 
hue, but the sftiV, eucrn leliments have 
do-droved tho harbour. Pop. 6100. 
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I, ninth letter of the Eng alphabet, 
called in Gk n><« and m Semitic Ungn vgc h 
yodh lu the Noith Semitic alphabets 
and in cailv (>k it nsunhlcd a Z, lat< r 
the svmbol was stiaiglitcncd to I In the 
square iUb suipt, the parent of the 
modern Ilcb alphabet, the symbol fame 
to Ik wntte n with i verv small wgn, he m c 
oui words 4 Jot Uf M itthew, v IS) and 
jottings* little notes In c ai U mcdie 
\«1 Lat / was lust wilt ten with a dot foi 
the sike of distinction with m u or 
unotln i » As to its phonetic vmIiic in 
the ^e untie alphabets which weie and 
still ui( consonantal scripts, it had the 
consmnnt \ ilm of // as in \it but hi 
G k in l in its descendants it had the 
vowel sound t in I nt it also denote el 
the e uisem int 1 pronouneeei y although 
in 1 mr it nctivid the value of j as in 
judgi ot he i \ it li-vl two sound 
the long oi si i e I the forme i u 
scinl ling the sound oi i as in lime lune 
and m the cemtmcntil e often wntten in 
ling «< is in meet 1 he () T short i 
(I) has ie maim dm tie ill\ une hang* d in 
Hound c/ (I 1 s ittfin New 1 sll i he 
O b I m i (/> which h tel tlu conlitu ratal 
\alue i (i m mum, m nue him ) w is 
latei du lit hoiikise I ami in sixteenth 
r « lit nr \ is otti n \ l itlt n 1 1 if O F 

It) NeW I life mine 

Iacchus ( » *\ ) sole run title of Ft ie 
1 1ms u e el in 1 lit 1 le usim in nn stc rie - \s 
the sem *»f Dt mild h i-. Hsu illv elistm 
gillslu ei fi nil the old i Dieius sus in eif 
fee on h lie w is i elivuuts pe cull it t 
Vthens Si 1 lhei Gods in Greet 
1891 Sii >111 SINT v 

Iambic Ver^e, in i losotlv is ipjlnd t 
veisc-* tens! limr et i loot < ilhil it 
iambus oftw svlIiUis ol which tlu lu 1 
in slieut and llie e ml 1 mg ( ") It is I 

supiMi e d t > li iv 1 e i n tm e nte ei h\ \jeln I 
loehus It i*> | uli ul ulv Midi 1 to the 
fm? I mg 1 1 r i v%hi h till*, tiitunillv Into 
«,hnit in 1 long svll il li s It his perhaps 
most fnqiimtlv 1 < n empleived in btmk 
\<ise e f live tel the luaiitv of the 
rhvthni dipt tiling largely upon the 
cu sin i wliuh till in the thud ot fouith 
foot 

lambliclius, or Jxmbllohus Charcidenus 
(1) -‘mi m Ncoplntonu philosophe r of the 
third u «1 fouith e entitles (e *2M c MO 
\ i) ) Hut few of his philosophical and 
mathematical woiku mo extant The 
/,»/< of Pythny >ros and 1 rhortahon i > 
Philosophy weie c d by r Ivlcssling (1 S| 1 
1811), A Nauck (1881), II Piste 111 (lSv* 
1894), N Pesta (1891), G Purlhiv (18 >7) 

F Ast (1917) and J b Irtts (1 790) also 
ed selections from I 119 works bee E 
Zeller, Philosophic der Oneehen, lit , 1889 
E. Voeherot, Histone entiqm de V Stole 
d'Alexandne, II , 1831 ; A ri Chnlgnet 
fhstmre dc la psychology des dries, v , 
189 3 ; T. W hittaker, Tht Neo-Platomsts , 


1901 (2) a Syrian Gk. writer of the 

Ke ennd centurj a d , who flourished under 
Trajan llo was author of Ba/SvAwweca, 
describing the adventures of the lovers 
Khndiue and Smonis. Photius gives an 
epitome of the romance which t« itself not 
extant (see Hibliothcca , chapter xciv ). 
bee A Ohassang, HisUnre du j toman dans 
l antiquiti, 1802 , T Whittaker, 7 he A eo- 
/ la k trust h, 1 1)01 ; M tie Wulf, History of 
1 Jehtial Philosophy (trails by E. C. 
Messenger) 1926 

lapetus, Titan, of Gk mythology, the 
son of Uianus and Gua lie was the 
fit her of Atlas and Prometheus, and the 
gri u’fithc r of Deucalion, and was 
ncmidingly regoidcd as the ancestor of 
tlie, human rae e He revolted against the 
new order under Zeus, and was conse- 
iiuntly imprisoned in lartams 

lapetus, eighth satellite of featura, dis- 
ervend by ( assini iu 1071 It has the 
pieuliaiitv of always appearing brighter 
when sfen to the V\ of the planet than 
whin st< n to the E 

lapygia, in anct. geography, the name 
applied hy the Gka to Messapla or 
\puliu, ^ E Italy 

Iasi, see J \ss\ 

Ibadan, walk d native city of Yoruba 
country, S Nigeria, W Africa, 83 m. 
N N l of Lagos (.Tap of one of the 
N i u ha states, it Is partly autonomous. 
Ilitro is a Brit resident and aslsstant 
judge, and liausa troops arc estab here. 
It i*. a centre of the toioa mdustiy and 
sum thirty tio operative societies of native 
eo oi (aimers are now attlliated to the 
1 1) ul ill Union. Pop (estimate) 388,000. 

< Iv Meek, 1 he Northern lnbe s of 

/' riu, 192 » H L WArd Pnco, Land 
I nurr in the I oruba Prtmn ts , 1933, 
ui 1 Lord lioilcy. In Africa » Survey, 
l * s 

Ibagu6, or San Bonifacio de Ibague, cap. 
if I ohimi dept , ( olombia 00 in W. of 
li gota, in a rich ligm dist There are 
(iviuii springs and sulphur and silver 
| minis near Guatnquisito, on the Mag- 

I dc tin is its poit It haa a rail eoiineo- 

I I n with Gn n dot ml linen are under 
(onstruction bttwn i L and Armenia and 
Him nave nturv Pop 02,000 

Ibajay, tn on tlu N coast of Panay Is , 
IMullipima, in C api * prov It is a military 
1st dim near the unmtb of the Kio de 
lhija.,, which libis tn Hoc Alan Mt and 
tli ws N W ami N t > the sea Amber is 
found near the point of Potol Pop. 
about 18,000. 

lbafiez, Vicente Blasco (1867-1928), Sp. 
novelist and politic i in, was 6 in Valencia. 
An ardent revolutionary reformer and 
political agitator, he suffered exile and 
imprisonment for his views, but was 
mveitbeless returned sev. times to tho 
Sp. Parliament. So disliked did be make 
hunself there that, solely to displaoe him. 
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attempts were made to dispense with the butter and cheese are made, tho hair is 
law that gave protection to members of clipped and made mlo ropes, the horns 
the Cortos. At one time ho founded, and are used for handles, and tho skin is 
for live years managed, an Ainer, colony, drosbod and made into shoes and gloves. 
The latter part of his life he bpent in Paris, 


the centro of a revolutionary and anti- 
Royalist group. 

Ills earlier novels are by many con- 
sidered his be-d, — Arroz y Tartana (181)1), 
Flor de Mayo tl89.>), Im Barranca (1H9S), 
Caftan y Burro (11)02), and Entre N a ran) os 
<1902). They are realistic in treatment, 
end describe hie ui the tns., farms, and 
fishing Vila, of Valencia ; they are full of 
life, colour, and brute force. Ilia next 
group of novels — La Catidral (1903 ; 
trans. 1909), El Intruso (1901), U x Bodega 
(190a), and Im fiord a (190o>— are political 
and sociological. In ms third group — U i 
Maja 1) tan vda Sanyre y Arena (190$: 
Eng. trans. as Blood aiul band, 1913), 
Los Muertos Mandan (19U9), and Luna 
Benamor — he returns onco nioio to lus 
original stvle, but does not describe the 
eame locality. Hh> Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse (1910), was an immense suc- 
cess abroad, both as a novel and as a Mini. 
His later books weie Mare Xostrum 
<1918), Im Tierra* de Todos (1922), Alfonso 
XII l, Vnmasked (192 0, and A Xnrebst's 
Tour of the II or Id (1927). See C. Pi toilet, 
Vicente Blase o Ibanez, ses romans et le 
roman de sa vie , 1921. 

Ibarra, cap. of lmhahura prov., Ecua- 
dor, 5$. America, about .>0 m. N.N.E. of 
Quito. Founded hi ll»0(>, it was almost 
destroyed by oaithquake in 1808. It Is a 
bishop's see, and has woollen and » ottou 
mills. It stands at the N. foot of Imba- 
bura volcano. A Midway connects I. 
with Quito. Pop. ubout 7000. 

Ibbetson, Julius Caesar (17.VJ -lsl7), 
Eng. painter. Though not of the first rank, 
he produced a few woiks of charm, and 
individuality, as in * .Tho Accent of George 
Biggin in Lunardi’s Balloon.' 

Ibea, s<e Kkma Colon y and I*ko- 

TEiTDKATE. 

Iberia : (1) Gk. name for Spain, prob- 
ably derived from Ihcius, the Ebro. 
(2) Name by which Georgia in the Cauc- 
asus was knowu in amt times. 

Iberian Sea. name given to the Mediter- 
ranean between Spain und the N. Alricau 
coast of Morocco. 

Iberia, see Candytuft. 

Iberville, Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d’ 
(1601 1 700), Fr. -Canadian naval and 
military commander, h. at Monties l. He 
took part in the dobtru* tion of Schenec- 
tady ( 1 090). In 1099 he founded Foit 
Biloxi (afterwards Mobile) at the mout )i 
of the Mississippi In Biloxi Bay, and 
planted a Fr. colony there. 

Ibex, name of sev. species of Capra , a 
genus of llovidus, which includes the goats. 
The Alpine Ibex, Stemhok, or bouuuctin, 
wan formally abundant in Europe, but it 
is now rare, and almost extinct through 
hunting, r. iter, as it is technically 
called, is larger titan common goats, with 
no beard, long, thick horns curving back- 
wards. and brown hair. It lives on shrubs 
•and lichens and such vegetation as it can 
obtain on the hill-sides, and loops for 
‘extraordinary distances. I'rom the milk 
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The 1. is vet v destructive to vegetation 
and i specially to vines, and on this 
account was freelv olToicd in sacrifice to 
Bartinis C. pyremnra, Sp. I., found in 
the mts. of Spam and Portugal, is char- 
actered by the short blark board and 
dark shoulder stiap. 

Ibiqui, or Ibicui, port in Argentina, S. 
Vim m<. i, is near tlm confluence of the 
Uruguay and Paran.i. 

Ibis, generic name of sev. members of 
Ibnbdu , wading birds related to the storks. 
Tilt \ have largo bodies with long curved 
bills, Kiihcr blunt at tho cud. with the 



IBIS 


upper mandible grooved* Jong necks and 
legs, and generally black and white 
plumage. The most famous species, /. 
iEthv>tnca (or retiyumaL the sacred l., was 
formerly worshipped by the Egyptians. 
It always appeared in Egypt at the rise of 
the Nile, and was supposed to preserve 
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tho country from plagues and serpents. 
It could not live out of Egypt, and there 
it was zealously preserved In temples. 
Numerous mummified remains of ibises 
have been found at Thebes and Memphis, 
wrapped in linen in the ordinary way. 1. 
tor Kudoeimns. alba, tho white I., Ls a pure 
white species found in Florida. /. (or 
ICndocimua) ruOrr, the sea riot I., an Arner. 
species, i’h brilliant searlet with a few black 
patches. I. falrinelhis , an A fHean species 
sometimes strays to Britain and N. 
America. 

Iblis. sec EliLIH. 

I bn Batdta, or Abu Abdullah Moham- 
med (130 4 78), Arab traveller, b. in Tail* 
prior. He traversed Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, E. Afrimn coast, Ana Minor, the 
shores of the Caspian, Bokhara, Afghan- 
istan, and India, China, Sumatra, and S. 
Spain. On his return he settled at Fez, 
and wrote a graphic, account of ids adven- 
tures, valuable for their shrewd, original 
observations. Jt was trans. into Eng. by 
S. Lee (18211), ami into Fr. by M. Defrf-m- 
ory and Hr. fcauguinotti (I8.'»9). ile died 
at Fez. Morocco. See 11. A. B. Gibb, The 
Travels of J bn Hat f Ota, 1021). 

Ibn Ezra, or Abraham ben Meir ibn 
Ezra (1092-1 1(57), 'ewfsli scholar and 
Bible commentator, l, at Toledo. He 
wrote « lleb. grammar, numerous poems 
used in the Jewish liturgy, a work on 
Jewish philosophy, and important ruin- 
iucntaries on the O.T. lie lectured on 
astronomy and theology. Nee it. Levy, 
The As/rnlnyieal ft' or As of Ibn hsra t 1 1)27. 

Ibn Gabirol, see AviciumoN, Salomon 
RKX Gambol. 

Ibn Haukal, Mohammed (d. 07 fi) 

Arabian geographer and truveller of the 
tenth century, b. at Bagdad. He puli, a 
Booh of Hoads and f\ nufdoms, contmnnu 
an Instructive m count of Mamie lands 
aeeompanied bv .i map. A MS. copy is in 
the Bodleian Library. 

Ibn Khallikan Abu’l Abbas Ahmed 
<1211-82). Aiabian hi dorian and scholar. 
b. at Arbela. He travelled in Syria and 
Egypt, and hold the* othces of <adi af 
Cairo, grand cadi at lhimnseus, and prof, 
in one of the colleges. Cairo. lie was a 
oet and compiler. His prin. work is a 
iogruphical dictionary . /Maths of him 
newt Men. 

Ibn Sa’ud, king of tho Ilojaz. Sci 
Sa’pd, Ahuvl A-iz bin. 

Ibn Tofail, Abu I3akr Mahommed ibn 
Abdul Malik (d. IISM, Arabian philoso- 
pher, b. at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, at iSundix in Spain. His chief 
work was a philosophical romance, Ifait 
ibn Yokdhtln , trans. into Eng. by Fccock 
(1074) and l»y Ockley (1708). 

Ibn Zoha**, see Avkntoar. 

Ibo, si*aport in Portuguese E. Africa 
on one of the (Jucrimha Is. Exports 
Ivory, rubber, And wax. 

ibo, densely populated country of S. 
Nigeria. Also the name of the language 
spoken -a negro sudanie tongue. Among 
tho Iho-speaking tribes the earth -goddess, 
Ala, Is regarded as ‘ the unseeu president 
of the community/ In every vil, she 
has her shrine, and her priests, as guard- 
ians of morality and tho public peace, 

E.E. 7 


have political and judicial functions. The 
land cannot give a living to so largo a 
pop., ami largo numbers depend on fishing 
and \ minus trades. Since 1943 the I. or 
the I’di Div. of Onitsha ITov. have im- 
proved their amenities through commun- 
ity development by voluntary labour. See 
Lord Hailey, An African Surrey . 1938. 

Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), Egyptian 
vieeiov, b. at Ca valla, Rumelia, was the 
a do] 'ted son of Mehemet Ali ( q.v .) Pasha of 
Kg' pt. He reorganised the army on 
European plans, and helped the Turks 
against the <;ks. In 1831, supporting his 
father against t lie sultan, he conquered 
Sy ria and became governor of the prov. 
Mehemet Ali once more revolted against 
the sultan and Ibrahim inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Ottoman army at Nczib. 
The lMiropean powers now interfered, and 
he hud to retire before the Brit, troops, 
losing aU ho had gained. lie went to his 
pri\ ate estate at Heliopolis and lived there 
for sc\. years. In 1818 he was appointed 
M'ct*rnv, as Mehemet Ali had become im- 
becile, hut ho died shortly afterwards at 
Cairo 

Ibrnx, K.W. suburb of Glasgow on the 
Clyde. Scotland. 

Ihsambul, see Ips\mbt t L. 

Ibson, Henrik ( 1828-1 HOU), b. at Skien, 
a sip. ill S, Norwegian timber port. At 
sixtf cti he became an apothecary's assist- 
ant, intending lo study medicine. The 
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effete Puritanism and social prejudices of 
the Norwegian prov. life, in which his un- 
happy early years wire passed were rich 
material for tbs bitter satires on civiliaa, 
Mon with which he subsequently stung 
Kuropo int4i fury. Ilia earliest work- 
ratdinn (IHM)), was purely historical, and 
was insplrod by bis rending of Sallust and 
Cicero for the examination at Christiania 
Univ. Whilst continuing his studies 

N 
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there under the celebrated Heltberg he inhabs. aro chiefly occupied in mining and 
associated with Jonas Lie, Vinje, Bjdm- in inanufucturiug tiles and bricks. Pop. 
son, Botten-Hunscn, and others. Thanks 5000. 

to Ole Hull, the violin virtuoso, he became Ibycus, (3k. lyric poet of about 540 n.t\, 
director of Bergen Theatre from 1851 to 5. at Rhegium, Italy, and spent most of 
1857, and wrote for his productions, but his life at the court of Poly crates of Saino*. 
practically all the A1SS. have since been According to tradition he was murdered 
destroyed, with the notable exception of at sea uear Corinth. The crime was 
the vigorous historical drama, Lady lager traced by means of cranes which had 
of Ostrat. In 1857 ho was appointed followed the ship, and ‘ tin* cranes of 
manager of t lio National Theatre at lb> ens ' became a proverbial expression 
Christiania. A year later appeared liis for divine revelation of crime, 'lire story 
first saga-drams, the splendid II arriars is the subject of Schiller's poem Iht 
of Helyelaml. fhe PreUnders followed in Kramehc ties Ibycus ( 1 79M ; for fragments 
1864, and 187 J saw the completion of of Ins \erse, see Paid, Anthuloyica lyrua 
Emperor amt OaliUan , his groatest Drava, li. (‘2nd ed.) 1912. 
historical proso-drama. I., the cynic, Iga, dept, of Peru, bounded X. by Lima, 
pessimist, and iconoclast, made his debut S. by Aieqnina, 10. hv Avuciniio, and W. 
in 1862 with Loir's Comedy, cleverly by the Pacific ; covers an urea of 9796 s<j. 
written in epigrammatic verse, in the in. Much of the mirfaee is sandy desert, 
same style there follower! Brand (1806), but the valleys of the (‘hineha. Condor, 
an attack on pietism, and PeerOynt (1807) ami 1. arc fertile, and yield fruits, cotton, 
his most influential and popular dramatic and indigo. Wine and brandy aro nude 
poem, called by man\ * the bcaudiuaviiin from the fruit, ami a consul* ruble amount 
Faust.* It w.is, howiver, in the senthing of copper h mined. The chief tn. is i. 
satirical prose dramas which constituted (Han Geionimo de l.) which was raiued by 
his third period that the I. of European au earthquake in I G 17. Pop. (dept.) 
significance found mature expression. In 110,800; (tn.) 21,200. 
the League of Youth riS09), Pillars of Iga, or Putumayo, nv. in Ecuador, S. 
Society (18 77), and An Enemy of the America, ri-ics m the Andes, flows K.K., 
People (1S>2), he attacked til© whole and at >do Antonio, in Hra/li, joins fhe 
fabric of modern polities — as he term. s it, Amazon. It i-» mnignblo for .small cratt 
‘government by geographical formulu.’ for 750 m. 

I.’.s studies in feminism arc of equal Icarius (Gk. "I«r#ipr> ). (n, or Icarus, in 
interest and power : Ito^mersholrn (IS80) Gk. legend an Athenian, taught Hie eulti- 
being the hot, and the Doll's House i 1879). vatnm ol the \ine by Dionysus in return 
in which he di-w uss<*s the problem* ol fur hospitably cnKrtnimng him. I. dis- 
modern nrianiagc, being next in merit, ti United his new* gift freely . arid the shep- 
The Lady from the Sat (IJ^Sj is an opgunt held- <u the neighbourhood becoming in- 
poetle conception, cw'titially the same in to\u ut< d, thought they hud been poisoned 
idoaaathe Doll's 11 oust . In Ghosts ( I SSI ) bv him and slew him, throwing his bodv 
I. exploits to the inllcst the possibilities ot into a well. Erigone, his duughtt r, hanged 
hereditary di->**«tM* as a dramatic motif. hci-.rH in despair on learning the news of 
r lhe Mild Durk (1884), an unsatisfactory hei father’s death. Vccording to tradi- 
pioco of symbolism, i«, like Brand , an tion, trigone is tiie Virgo in the zodiac, 
attack on unpraethfil idealism. Ilis later reams is Bootes, nud Tennis’s dog, Muira, 
works are: Hedda Uahlir (1890), The is Procyon or Cams Minor. (2) Lnco- 
Maker Builder (1892), representing the dicmoman, was the father of Penelope, 
zenith of his powers. Little Eyolf (1894), whom lie tried to dissuade from accom- 
John Gabriel Borkman (1*96), and II hen pan\ ing her hii&bnnri, Odysseus, to Hpurta. 
II> Deerd Awaken (1900), all of which are She insisted on earning out her intention 
chiefly developed from the ide.w contained with -uich modest firmness that her father 
in his earlier woihs. All his writing is pro- erei Ud a htatue of modesty m her honour, 
eminently suited for the stage, and con- Icarus, see I>j:d\u s. 

summatelv skilful in tn linhme. SeeG.li. Ice (a word common to tlio Teutonic 

Hmw, The Qumiessemtof /f^enism, 189J ; languages), name «ri\m to the substance 
Sam hde Vaerken (collected works), 1898 ; into which water changes when subjected 

O. iirnndKS, Ibsen ami lijomson, 1S99 ; to a Miiilieiently low* temp. It is a colour • 
VV. M or Ison, (trans.) < 'urn spomlenre, less crystalline solid, generally assuming 
190."* ; W. Archtr and other® (ed.) Col- forms hi longing to tho hexagonal system ; 
lectert Works, 1906-12; E. Goose, Henrik its habit of twining is tho origin of tho 
Ibsen, 1907 ; M. J. Moses, IHnrik Ibsen : * lee-flow u-a * and designs ils.su med by 
the Man and Ms Plays , 1908 ; r. Ellis hoar-front. In tlm forth of hoar-frost, 
Roberts, I Batik Ibsen, 1912 ; A. Orbeck snow, and hail 1. is often precipitated, 
(traor.) harly Plays, 1921 ; \\ . Mohring, The temp, at which water freezes Into 1. 
Jbsen vnd Kierkegaard, 1928 ; J. Kroner, Is very easily determined, and for this 
IHe Teehnik des realist when Dramas bei reason is employed ns oho of tho standard 
Jbsen und Ualtnrorthy, 1935 : lb W. Downs temps, in tho'mcaaurentcnt of tho Hcales 
Jbsen, 7 he Intellectual Backgrt/und, 1946 ; of a thermometer. In the Centigrade 

P. F. 1). Tennant, Ibsen's Dramatic system tills temp. Is zerd, as in tho Imuu- 

Technioue, 1048 ; various plays in Every- mur, whilst In the Fahrenheit system it is 
man's Library, trans. by R. Farquharwoh 32°. Tn tho act of freezing. I. undergoes a 
Sharp noteworthy expansion, So that I. at 0° C. 

Ifafttoofc, vfl. in Leicestershire, England, is not ho dense as water, as is proved by 
5 m. N. of Market Bosworth. Archbishop the fact that it floats thereon. In tho 
Land was rector of the par. church. The converse process of melting, I. contracts,. 
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and the w it< r foi mod contracts under boat 
till tlu point ol maximum density, about 
4° r i rewind \bovo this temp the 
oxj> walon ol wat< i is r ontliin il, and ut uo 
temp ih wuter Ichm dense than 1 The 
density of I it 0° ( is ‘117 > , of water 
at 0° C , ‘mSh it 10 ( 1 ut 10° C , 

i)‘d>70 t and it 100 ( t Wf>0 Ultra 
eltiriont of oilmal dilitation of T it 
model atcly low tcmi' g bus been cibu 
latcd as 0001 >s »nd it- hpciiIi© hint 
is r >0 >, m ibmt b ilf Lhil ot v itu 
Whin I is nu It d ittbou h no i ^c of 
tr mp t il m 1 1 1 t i dt (unto oiidntit v <>f 
beat is tl >rbul numlv M» talents jm r 
gram, and tin sum an mint ot In it i 
given out vvlu n w ilr i I norms I 1 Ins is 
expiissid is tin i mt Jn ol fu on ol l 
bin c wutii i v, uni <m tru/in its 


configuration ol the land Many traces, 
for Inst uk e, xi * left by gl teial action, 
which sirve to show that the whole of 
Europe w is it one turn much more ex- 
postrl to such nr tlon ill in now (See 
(rt uivr Art ion I)r\r7i> vriov, Buuldi it 
(i \y, (to ) Jn tin TJppu Provs ot India 
water is rn ide to fn < zi it night bv being 
pl u id m poious vismIs, wrapped round 
with r w< t < I >th Tn Bengal pits are dug 
2 tl don arid tilled for three qmrtcrs of 
th l<nh with drv straw Tin water is 
Hun lurd on tins straw in il it porous 
j u^ i* i\ iyn i itis it thr ixp* n-e r f its 
own In if in l the cooling is r ipid enough 
t » n di ihsr l he slow mflu\ of hint 
tnr ucf lb t( i 1 in innvt r f tin bidlv 
rou ‘Kin Ml iw hr l< w I be u t of J 
ii i m\ i i < or «*um it i >n li died 
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Movnr jits f ll m i ic hltrlv t *tti » i <1 r rg m iss at thr rn k \ \t Bs 
ixxk debus i n io 1 [ >sit) biouj i l wn l ) jjaarr It u a Urnmidl mjruue 

in la i 


freezing point must In lowcud by m m 
chum of pussuic and it his been i hi 
tumid tint for evuv .ulditional atmos 
plurt ot prissuri, the truzing point i»l 
water is lowered 0 007 > dr guts Him 
dibcoitt} was th< ort liurllj woikrri out 
bv Jan i Ibouison in lbJl, mid vtiilud 
i xpciimmtallv bv bis brother Win 
Ihoimnu (Loid hdvin) m the following 
ycvii \1 mv of tin piopcitli s of 1 in 
explained bv tins inumg others tint of | 
n gelation, bv wbub two l locks ol L bud I 
snlc bv side in contur t grurlunllv fust into 
out I hi piisHiui it the point of contai t 
melts the i , but this rr luvis 1 Ik pressure 
and tin w iti r at onn freezes agun, until 
in time tbo two smlut* coalesce the 
motion of glaciers is also probably dui to 
tlila pirn css 

1 forms on fresh water if the ti nip of 
the air n below fn r / tug pond for sutlnii ut 
timo, but not until tin whole muss ot 
water is cooled down to the point ot in ixi 
mum density Seu water will no\ Im/e, 
under the most favourable conditions 
until A t< mp of — 2° < is reached , in 
tbo I formed four tlfths of the salt 
originally proHon t ia 1 1 Jc i U d, so t hat vvati r 
melted from rou ice bus Itsb salinity than 
the surrounding soa. X. ovists on a 
gigantic scale in the glaciers and snows of 
mountainous regions, especially in the seas 
and lands of both Polar regions, From a 
phy Biographical point of view, I. Is an 
important agent in the denudation and 


( I ill IKS 1 1 gir Wlllg I is Qko lugelv 

| i it i >v utiticml meins I or di tails o» 
to i i f hods, i tc , ate Ki Mtn i uui\< 
Ice-Age, see Gcactvl Piiuoi> 

Ice, Anchor, see A\( lion Ii > 

Iceberg (Gtr herj , mt ) a hill o * ice 

i s n^ oftr n ns nm< b is J70 ft above tin 
si i It is a flouting miss w k b has 
br »k u awn v from sonu g ii * or m 

1 sh t m the Poitu n .,1 n s ucd wl cli drifts 
iw n Horn its Irozm b>m into winner 
in n ivignhlc water Wlun th© I first 
bn ks iway, the fra tun is^icen or blur 
l ut win n it r oinc * within vu w of whalers 
a id otlur vtsM Is, its < lirt like faces and 
.i fu pinnacle s ^listt n in the sunshine 
with a dazzling wide During its first 
111 -, 1 1 m I strew s 1 1 s abed with pebbles 
m l loiks and olhn ih tutus — the lem 

ii it of Its glacier da vs As it enters 
\ uinor zouts, it im Its disintegrates, tilts 

n 1 olten overturns 1 rom the sp. gr of 
ih it is calc ul ilt d tl it only one-ninth ut 
Is. appears above tin ocean ton face 
uni as their speed is oftm oonMdemblc, 
it is cltar that thev iro a grave some© of 
]x i d to poking sin *» it was collision 
with an I which can ul the wreck erf the 
/ 1 /ante (1912k "imo that time, an 
Inti ruatlonal Iceberg X*atrol has been 
maintained joiutly bv Britain and the 
I j 's , and operated bv the 17.S. Coast 
guard Patrol for the h>< atlon and de&truc 
tion of Is. From fib, for about three 
months, the patrol annually plots the 
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movements of some thouxands of ice- 
bergs, and radios their positions to ship- 
ping. Aircraft are used, too, in the search, 
and any ship sighting an £. must report 
the poxition. The destruction of the Is. 
cannot bo hurried: explosives, gunfire, 
and even flame-throwers lia\e becu tried 
to hasten their end. but in vain. 

Ice-breaker. Many of the harbours of 
N. Europe are frozen o\er for a great 
part, or the whole, of the winter, to a 
depth of sev. ft., so rendering ua\ igation 
impossible. Tin* only method of keeping 
a channel open Is to pro\ent the ice from 
freezing too thickly, and this is done h> 
the continuous passage up ami dow u of a 
specially-designed vessel. Such vessels 
are known as is., and naturally present 
some peculiarities in coiixtriiclion. Thev 
must be both weighty and powerful, of 
exceptional strength, and capable of 
travelling ot buthcient .xpeed to break tho 
ice by their momentum. In addition to 
cracking the ico into pieces of some score 
tonx, they are constructed to slide up on 
to tho Ice and bleak it down with their 
weight. The ICrmal. , built for the Kilsxiu n 
Gov. by Sir \N m. Armstrong 6c Co., was 
the first impoitant xhip of this kind. She 
had a length of 3 ‘JO ft., a breadth of 71 ft., 
her displacement was 8000 tons, and her 
engines, of bOOO I.H.P., developed u 
speed of lft knot > 4 . The hrniak could 
break her way through 12 or 13 ft. with 
case, and has rammed through 31 ft. She 
rescued on one occasion eight out of nine 
vcxscls wiiich had been caught In the ice, 
the last one sank before the Kmmk could 
reach her. In 10 1 7 yet larger and stronger 
ships, the Srwtmjor and tin* Limn, were 
built by Armstrongs for the Kuxxinu (Jov. 
The ten in could get under way in five 
mills, ufter being fro/cti in ull night. 
These Is. are also passenger ships. A 
-mailer I., built on (lu Mime lines, the 
Sampo , was built for the gov. of Finland. 
Man> Canadian und Aiimi. ports arc only 
kept open by the use ol ne-br caking fern - 
steamers, such as the S»'ot/n, limit by 
Armstrong, VVhitwnitli 6c Co. to earrv 
railway trains across t tie Straits of Carixo 
to and from Port Mulgrave, Nova Beotia, 
lu 1000 the l. Lfuiy Gnu was built for tho 
Canadian Gov. by VickeiN, Maxim & Co., 
and In 1000 the Karl firry, on the same, 
lines, but modified for txtii speed, was 
built by the same firm. Since these 
vessels were built many -li.ps that Uxo tho 
Canadian ports and the Lawrence K. 
are built on the iee-bieaking principle — 
that Is, with a sharp ke« 1 that this 
diagonally to the front of the ship, lifting 
it on to the Ice by the sheer toreo of the 
drive and cracking the ice l»v its weight. 
In. are built on tho watertight compart- 
ment pnn» iple, as there is always a clruico 
of borne r»’»rt of tho bottom or sides being 
pierced or erhshed. The hull of an I . has 
a very si out frame with the ribs spaced 
very close together, 12 ins. fore and aft 
and 10 ins. in the middle, while tho plates 
are of unusual thickness. The outer skin 
is double right fore and aft along tho 
water-line and to the bottom of the keel, 
where the friction of the ice Is apt to wear 
away the material. Tanks are fitted In 


tho fore part which can be filled at tho 
rate of 2ft 0 ton*? an hour in order to give 
tho required weight. Tho counter is 
specially strengthened so that she can 
break ic e w hen going astern, und the rud- 
der is built in tliu form of tlio sldp to 
escape Injury. 

Ico-fiowers, rre Ehost FruritF«i. 

Ico Hockov, originated under tho name 
of * Unruly ’ in the Fen country round the 
vil. of Knrith over n hundred years ago. 
Since that tune it has Ihvii plajed else- 
where In England, and lias been Intro- 
duced on the Continent, into America and 
into < 'a nr. du where it i-> tho national game. 
Kor the game of * Jl.uulv * there were 
elov en plav crx a side, the stick or * bandy ’ 
was like a hockey stiek, und tho ball 
wax a rnhhtr huroxxe ball lint tho 
game, dew loped in America and Canada 
suue is now pla>ed somewhat 

flifiircntly under the name of I. H. In 

l. II. there aio -i\ plovers a side, using 
t\ large hroad-hiaded tv pe of hockey stick, 
hut instead of a hull the game lb played 
with a vuleu lined lubber disk culled a 
puck. Four rixerves arc allowed to each 
ten in. The arena is enclosed b> wooden 
barriers about three ft. high, and this 
means that the puck dor x not go out of 
plav frequent lv . The goals are each 
4 ft. high bv a ft. wide, and stand in goal 
areas s tt. bv ft It. Tin- fact, coupled 
with the slippon surfnr o, makes the game 
exceedingly fast, und it i-gcncrullv claimed 
to be the fax* ext game in the world. 

Icel, we Mi iixis i. 

Iceland, i-. lcpuldic Hftuited ill tho N. 
Atluntie Ocean. It is 2.»0 in. from the 
S.L toast of tjirccnlaud and 000 m. \\. 
of Norway. Its area is over 30,700 sq. 

m. , length 29h n>., and breadth 101 in. 
The total length of its const-line is 
about 3730 ni., about onc-tlmd of which 
belongs to the N.W. peninsula. In shape 
it e .i rough oval, its narrowest point being 
at the ix. Tho coaRt-lino presents a con- 
tinued succession of deep bays or fjords, 
pend rut mg far Inland except for a con- 
siderable portion ext ending along tho S.E., 
whi'li ix almost unbroken. I. is nil ico- 
Miveped plateau or tableland built up of 
\nl' .lino rocks and pierced on all Hides by 
funds and valley'. The lowlands cover 
about ouc-fourtcouUi of the whole area, 
and .i re almost the only part of tho is. 
which lx inhabited, the central tableland 
b* ng fibxolutciv uninhabitable on account 
of 1 lie rigour of the climate. Tho hablt- 
<» bh nn.t of I. is about one-tourth, 
Kleiners, bivn-n1 reams, and elevated 
dr - '»rts making up tiie r<*xt. The two 
h«ix, lhmadoi and HroJthifjord, so para to 
tin N.W. peninsula from the main mass 
ol the is., thus forming two tablelands — 
a huge and a r-mnll. Tho istlmius Con- 
ner ting the two is scarcely 5 in. wide, but 
lia- an altitude of 74* ft. Tiie N.W. 
p< nlnsula lias an olevatlon of 2000 ft. The 
inf nor of the is. bus a wild and desolate 
nppi-aruneo and is covered by lofty mt.- 
mansoH of volcanic origin, many of them 
crowned with perpetual snow and Ice. 
Tho glacier fields cover over ftOOO sq. 
m,, ami glaciors exist in all the mfca. 
abovo 4000 ft. In eev. of the mts. 
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the volcanic agency is still active, and 
terrible eruptions have repeatedly oc- 
curred within the last four centuries. The 
best known volcanoes aro Hekla, Katlu, 
and Askja. A largo portion of L is 
covered with lava, and the hot springs or 
geysers scattered througnout the is. are 
other specimens of volcanic agency. 
These aro specially found in tho S.W., 
where one of the mam geysers throws up 
at intervals jot-, of water, stones, and mud 
to a height van ing from 100 to 200 tt. In 
Mt. IleeKi (.'»(*tl.j it. high), which last erup- 
ted in March 1017, arc best exhibited 
tho general effects of voleanic ageuev. 

Tho scenorv of tho is. Is of great natural 
beauty, the climate is mild for the lat., 
and the weather is extremely variable, 
storms and hurricanes often occurring 
Tho vegetation is tolerably uniform 
throughout tho is., presenting the charac- 
teristics of an A retie- Euro pean type 
lleath and bilberry cover largo stretchy 
of tire surface, and glasses are of great 
importuneo to tho inhabs., who an* 
dependent on them for supplying then 
live-stock. The development of forest - 
trees is insignilicaut, tho birch la* mg 
almost the onlv tr*»e found, and this in a 
very stunted r >\n . ft to 10 ft. in 

height. Tho wild Horn of 1. Is small and 
delicate, with bright bloom, saxifrages, 
sedunis. and heaths being especially ad- 
mired. As regards the launa, species are 
few. The polar-bear is hu occasional \isi 
tant, and reindeer were introduced in 
1770. The seas abound in seals and 
whales, fiver half of the species of birds 
are waterfowl, of which tho most im- 

f iortant is tin* eider-duck on account of 
ts down. Tho birds of prey are the 
Icolundic falcon and tho eagle. The 
ptarmigan is the only game bird. Client 
numbers of sea-gulls, guillemots and pur- 
lins are seen near their breeding places on 
the cltfls and nletf round the coast. The 
hooper or whittling swan is also found 111 
considerable numbers in I. Tho rod- 
fisheries aro valuable, trout are plentiful 
iu the lakes and streams, and salmon 
abound in manv of the rivs. The sen 
round the const trams with haddock, hali- 
but and basking sdmrk. There are no 
railways In I. ; but in 11)10 there were 
some 2800 m. of <nmpletod roads. The 
national Church and tho ouly ouo endowed 
by tho State, is Kvangelhal Lutheran. 
There is a univ. in Rovkjavik, Tho thief 
products of 1. aro ilsh, tlsh oil**, wool, mut- 
ton, and ponies. Tho chid exports are 
salted lish, meat, fish oil, and timber, aud 
much of them go to tho United Kingdom. 
Hoykiuvik has a pop. of 18,000. Other tns. 
are Akure.vri (0100), llafnarfjordur ( 1 100), 
Vestmannaoyjar (HIOUj, Siglutjordur 
(2900), Isaijordur (2800), Alcranc- (230U), 
Noh (1200), Olafsfjordar (91. r i) and tfoydU- 
fjordur (811). 

HisUtru. — L. received the greatest por- 
tion of tts pop. from Norway between 
800 and 870, when it was colonised by 
Norsemen or Scandinavian Vikings, 
though some settlements of Irish mouks 
bad been nuido about the eud of tho 
eighth contmy. The first Norwegian 
settlement was made in 870 by In golf on 


tho S. coast, aud was ostab. permanently 
lour yours later at wlmt is now Reykjavik. 
Other settlors soon followed, and in the 
com so of sixty years all the habitable 
parts of tho coast were Hcttlcd. The gov, 
was at first in the hands of the overseer 
of the temple in each settlement, but 
latterly, when tho beparato jurisdictions 
were joined together, a kind of aristo- 
cratic lepublic was formed. Christianity 
was introduced in 981, and adopted by 
law in J 000, and schools and bishoprics 
worn e tab. I. was a dependency of the 
I Um 1’iown from 1380. In 1918 I. again 
became a sovereign state, but united as a 
< (institution il monarchy to Denmark 
with one king. Following the annexa- 
tion of Denmark by the tiers. (April, 1940) 
the Icelandic ministry assumed control 
of d-* own foreign relations. Soon after- 
wards the is. was occupied by Brit. naval 
and military forces with the object of pro- 
tuling Hut. maritime interests, because 
t lu* is was of great strategic Importance in 
rel d ion | o l T -boat warfare and as a poten- 
tial I ,imj for tho iuvasion of tho Brit. Isles. 
In DM, the Althing decided to ostab. a 
republic ; but pending tho formal abro- 
gation of tho union with Denmark a regent 
wa « appointed from year to your. Tn July 
1911. President Roosevelt announced that 
\m« i. forces had occupied I. These 
fom-, wore not intended to replace the 
Hut. forces. President Roosevelt, in a 
mes-.ige to Congress, said that tho 
U.s. tould not permit occupation by 
Heimany of strategic outposts in the 
Atlantic to be used as air or naval bases 
for .in eventual attack against the W. 
Iicmi'-phere. The Brit, guarantee of the 
lulure of I/s Independence was repeated 
l»v Mr. Roosevelt, who said that tho U.S. 
tlov. did not wish to see any change in the 
iMstuig sovereignty of the country. By 
extending Amer. defences to I,, a half- 
way linuso between Britain and America, 
Mr. Roosevelt had taken a step that was 
of enormous consequence'*, id safeguarding 
the life line between the l\H. and Britain. 
h\ plebiscite (May 23, lilt 4) the Act of 
l nion of 1918 was repealed ai.d a now 
con-tit ut ion adopted providing for a re- 
puhlicnn form of gov. Executive power 
is in the hands of a ministry n. Reykjavik, 
ix -pon-iblo to the national legislative 
w'M*iuhlv or Althing (founded in 930 a ..o.) 
of two houses. The un mbership of the 
Althing is maintained, under tho now con- 
stitution, at o2, of whom 14 are elected to 
lorin tho Upper House. 

I twfjuage . — Tho Icelandic is tho most 
uoitlierly of all cultivated tongues. It is 
Hu* from guttural* .uni excess of hiding 
-ouuds, soft and sonoious to the ear, and 
tub in roots aiul grammatical forms. 
There are thiity-thi c letters in the ulpha- 
bet, nil the Eng. evept w, also a\ (tho 
Herman ft and o), A, ami two characters 
for tho Eng. Ut. The present-day lau- 
guago Is almost precisely tho same as that 
spoken and written at tho date of I/s 
colonisation in the ninth century. 

Literature . — Icelandic literature may be 
divided Into two periods, the onct., ex- 
tending to tho fall of the republic, and the 
modern, from that date to the present 
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time. The literatuic ot the Hnot. period 
may be drvidtd into time groups, vw the 
auct , mythical, and hereto hongs , the 
scald lo pot try , and the btigas. I. has 
alw a\ s borne a high r< nowu for song, al 
though it has never pi minced a poet oi a 
high order Among the most important 
works in Icelandic litei rUiie is the collec- 
tion of amt In it hen songs calhd the 
Llder or poetic b dda, compiled soon after 
the introduction ot t hiistianity bongs of 
\ iotorv , elegies, and * pigiam> also belong 
to tiic met pt i oil of the lit< rature 
Vinoug the mythical songs may be men- 
tioned the l olu^fja, lltnmir*hfimt % Hymi s- 
kamda, el Of tin write is of scaldic 
poems limy be cited 1 -rd ’‘-knllagiimsson, 
ve ho wrote a hue lament lot his son 
Lyyinl, Kormak e»te I he crowning 
product of Icelandic gcuius however, is 
thcpiosesagi IhisH in its puiest fm m, 
tho life ot i hero mniiwd m itgnlai 
form in l governed 1*\ hxul mbs, and 
ntendc 1 for oral recilition lhe saga 
grow up iu the quiet* i nnvs tint followed 
thechaiw* of lalth < 1 000 > whin tin d cds 
of tho gnat timilus* he lots weie still 
cherished h\ then descendants and the 
evpl nls it the gre it «angs hmded down 
Vt all i rf-'ts and gat hi r ngs tho tcllinp- nr 
stories w is an e nj ort wit it lime uul the 
lecitci was oblige 1 l w ik tin m into 
regular ftum i he Irish in luene e did much 
to pel act tli s 1 ir m in I it 1 to tho W 
that the he t s i-, is belong B sid s tin 
sag «>, consist nun hit th of hie il uul fu 11 \ 
hist , thev also comprise i luigemimbci of 
lusts xud loin mtu weak*, imongst the m 
hem- the. f ohumja i / 1 th Gunn 
laufjs 's (uju the S at/a f Ih If hr a and 

h \9 L onpanium brill *J s sam etc Of 
he Urge r inei mole imp Mint cliss of 
sagas re »e i reel to in i\ e n it i n 1 the 
fslcntintuam I , the 1 n 1 1 1 1 n d / mu 
OUOt ot th*- settle n u e»f the j ) the 
hristni Satju the Vy / s tytt l r t t 
frimn * St/e/e/ / fil s to h hi gi iph> 

if i celebrated] i*t in 1 li f) th S fur 
Innya S nja , the A n ytt i /*/ a /a , Lhe 
b tn t t/i no<* Saqtt tin / iri rj i Se//Mm 
ibsii let of which w is | nt b\ ^ii W d c i 
's(Ott) tie etc \ li IU He le*ent 

rio\e]i K poets in* ell » tl I ill tic 
nuntioi d it tiuim u re n e 1 whose 
novels hue tie t n ti mis ut i I ng I 1 
K\ u in 1 ih nt ii kl m s < f •stephnn 
sson i» -r< f ms or 1 J in i m Stc K 

(ijtrser il V try )f la lan i 1 )J* 11 

Uciuiinu ^ > i ee d ), Initial i i , -s 
Joriss >n I Pr nor of M ru luUtndu 
V)I7 Ih I flout 1 (or I / \ Kill 

fumid m J^ 1 nvl am Ii(ffu n d \ V fahr 
hundert , 1 >oi 1 lhoi>*l n I*lmd, 
l‘)0 0 ft Bill m, I on trdi r pna 

Inlaw! 1 21 J» M Kim rlen I rim tiutp 
through It It o h 1 Hi t S. Beckett, 
Iceland 1 ntun , iU»l II 1 uidrolh, 
A land >1 ( mtrubti (New \oik), PM7 
S J Unwn Iflroul an u( / nou it Pill, 
B. Thordai in, 7c< land J ant and J 'rest nt , 
1911 

Iceland Moss, or <*etranu mlandma, 
lichen fonnel m tho N hemisphere, fro 
quently in Britain, aim iu great abund 
axioo ill Iceland It contains a bitur 
principle which i«r rt moved by s tee* ping it 


in watci when it forms a valuable article 
of diet especially suitable for imalld» 
Iceland Spar, clem, eolouiless variety 
of cnleito (OaOO,,), iound In Ireland II 
foinm largo rhombohodi i haeing a ap g 
ot 2 ^ ami ahaitluoss t lhe \alnt of 
I S he's in its having i ««troig double 
retraetion which makes it pit eminently 
suite el loi pol iruc ope s, Nieol s pr isms and 
other optical pui poses I lie supply fiom 
leclind whe to < iy stals of vr i\ large «i/o 
me louud, is ueaih exlmusitd, and no 
siihstdutt 1ms been Iound to eompire 
with ir 

Ice u, mine of mi nut Brd icoplewho 
inhibited th it paitof B n^l in«1 where now 
exist the os ot Norfolk 'siitlolk e un 
hiuU-c, nrul il iiutingiloM l he it qurrii. 
Houdu e i he aeliei a it viilt mist the 
Uoms \ i> <• I 

Ice-PUnt, or Waembnjanth mum cry 
< Uttllo i n sj e e ics ol Ai/oircu found In s 
Much Nile iltiyat** 1 in Bntam It is an 
aim pi mt with sue e ulem leasts loytrcei 
with i-i list rung bins, mil Ihiils white 
flowe i 

ice Polo sre un It r Ho< hf \ 

Ichibod, m the Ml a c tulc 1 sin o p 
Phiu* ns md giundson of III i iirnutl 
by his u otl * r (who </ in giving hir 1 th) 
when ti w is met whe line I liv the d»s 

isti mis Inin s td the lo ol th* \rk the 

deft it till] md the eh dliof 1 li and 
his on Un n mu ih ills ilmgUry ha e 
eh put I I 's nn i\ l » me] \i\ » ) 

Iehabor i li di ii u it mi 't Time 

*111 th " \' Mi \ r i e t lie longs r 
the ( < ot e»o* d M >j md exports 
gu in i 

ichor ti it \ I e t in tl t 1 nu e pm 

if l 1 iij I it is situ i e d in t! e 1 I) I 

the \ in I e K I i it 1 m 1 e h w the 

( ti i i i r t h _c* t it \ itngt e gor - s 1 he 

hills it i v t un ill* in i if c cittern 
wh » it liuley Ii i Is md u mmv 
ki i liml 1 is in liijoMent shl|e 

pit * e t tic mg tut t-iUlothe in mt list 
eodl 1 Is e f ‘s/i iiucn mil its L< mu i 
trull t i n tn* h nuls ot ttu But and the 
Mil i l* ill* )0ti 

Ich Ui n (< n , [ v y * ; motto of tho 
Pirn c ef Wales It \ t-j erioneousty 
nu t 1 i\t be u ad »i *t • <1 b\ Mie Black 
1*1 1IM , i -ethCL xx t n t lie t lire e w lute 
ostn li i Lnr i< fi un folio King of 
Ih lie mn w li i fell at tl c attic oi ( if e y 
Lht exit i ol both the i i at i and feathers 
is eibscur but in I i will the Bhuk 
Pnne n t j to tw i I i I is i hms (i.) 
the hull l i wir / I ro\ d mils elif 
fen ii ee» w ih a U I 'igtnt <iJ ) tho 
s)m I 1 f ir i tee i lilt three ostrich 
le etl i s < m t he ir epnl s j ieic mg aa nmnv 
cm rills inscribed w th tilt would *Jch 
1)| n Ni i Mi Im 1 1 e q borne by tho 
Pi inees of \V |<*, foi < on \mirs 

lchiryusai Ryusai, sic lUiiosumr 
Ichneumon ((* k \ it i*, to traek or 

trace out), anno given to o wpccloa ot 
Hcrpeslrs, a genus of small carnivorous 
mammals lx longing to tho Vlvonhhu 
thev have elongited w ease I-« Imped hodlea, 
Hrnall heads, rounded cars, and short logs. 
Herpmte* xchm umon ranges over S Asia 
and all Africa, mid 11 ichmumon , vnr 
Wxdrmgtonh, is found in tho 8 of Spam. 
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The former wan regarded as sacred by the 
Ksryptianw, who gave it the name of 
I'hnraoh'ri lat , tho c to ball rad bodies of 
Is were often prcwivid bv priests in the 
temples 1 lx v will cot the tggs of ser 
pents ond swallow smaller vermin, and 
me some turns domesticated foi this 
purpose 

Ichneumon, ei 7 $o Mosooosr 
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Ichneumon-flies, name ipplic d to tlu 
Ic iiiuiimrmd * i fundi of him ( t > <tn 
turning n< irh miOOmokh ind he lon^mg 
to 1 1 « oid<i ll\mcno»t*M I li< \ mi 
found m almost ill j u Not the woil 1 md 
In l hi lirval stitt in gcnciulh p n i it i« 
in, and orcusi mallv on, Lepuloptciu ml i 
othir ordtis ol liisuts the 1< inn um »n | 
1 in i thus distim thousiad* of eater , 
pillus and an even mimical to spate is 1 

I 1h distirum lung h itun s of t lie 1< hut 11 

II < md i an the Ions jointed ante m i 
eler-ulv fumi will at the c \tn until - 
lhc g< nus /( mu Hi s or wingless I h 
m union ai so m what «mt like in appeal , 
mu < , ml um verv < oMimon in Hut on 1 

tor wt m os mmutu s h a icmmkiblc But ( 
spccios wliuh go s u udi r \\ iter foi llu . 
puriio o of de posit ing t« eggs m the 1 ut\u 
of rrulioptcri 

Ichor ithniil Hull which neeordmg 
to tik m\tholog\ how* d in tli veins of 
tho gods inst r ml ol blood The wo d Is 
still used in the pot Tit il si use Jn pith 
ologi it siMiilus tl i wulciy mud dm 
ilnifro fiom ill ion itinicd wounds 
Ichthvodorulites i<«k \^is, lisb, 
spear md \t<)> sioni ) fossil spines of 
sharks, which an Mien found i sola lid in 
ant t stMta the list of llu. skeleton having 
lotti d <iwd>. Ovu fortv gtiuta of I in 
reoogmsccl wOmhuSiCteruuanthU'* Lijtra 
canlhuy, t tUstus itc 

Ichthyology (< k s, o fish), tirm 
applied to tint 1 i mi h of /oolog\ whu h 
in ils of fishcH (q i ) 

Ichihyopton, see ft Him cwui m s 
Ichthyornis ((Ik i\9 s, lish and >-n s, i 
Intel), name givon to an oxtinc t genus of I 
(’uslnatin oi living bhds with a keeled i 
bnast bono which an found only in tin 
rretoccoiw stiata of N Amenc* Thev 
form a group tallt d Odontornitha*, became 


of their having lows of reptile teetli fixed 
in distinct sockets , they were birds of 
powuful flight, as shown by the con 
stun lion of their wings Jn shape, thej 
resembled modem biids very closely, and 
Uicv wtio about the si/e of a pigeon 
Most of the specimens of I are preserved 
in Yalt I ni\ and in the unlv of h ins, is 
Ichthyosaurus, or Ichthyopten ffck lish 
li/mlj n mio applied by Ivoiug m 18 J ^ 
to i kind of porpoise sh ipcil n nine rtptllc, 
wd j a tish like bodv, from its outwaid 
<tj j • ir met I In y belonged to the Meso 
/on iitiiid, lx ( milng cvtir t ift< r tho 
I'M iti n of the (hulk Nearly com 

I ktc s! ( | f »ns line been obtained from 
the Ijjs of 1 ngl md ind frermnnv IvC 
limns d o oi n in t]j Him tu Jurassic, 
mi ( let u ecus strata of J mope Alls 
tii'ii \fji<n ind ^ V me n a tlios4 of the 
lew (ntuceous agr h mg distnhutcd 
d hi tlu i Indus and New /♦ ilind 

I I cv tried m length ficmi about > ft to 

10 \<1 I ho J Ingot >l»n inmi Ban/, 
U » v ui i 1h largest known imis the 
he in lie i u mg me i J vels Hu b ug / 
f l tf to w is about tin sann si?e The 
( n \ mst Jug specie s I inttrmedn /*• 

11 1 ! mm ^ms were al out > to 1 vels 

I li i g j rob 1 1 H nngm illv el - nded from 
1 dm m ush anon ils llu \ ail h **t known 
1 I litl vosiiiM ins (Mj\ isiunis) wrre verv 
•■i mi md o< 4 ui Hi tin I ms f my had 

1 ug hfuds with a blender, pointed snout 
I eves Miriouuchel bv i ring of over 
l nr ‘sclerotic platen' mil jaws with 
i i w or conuai teeth uneh of n si/e 
ti i dv sit m a con tin unis gioovo \s 
in 1 1 v is 100 teeth have been ounted in a 
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niklf mouth lh4\ breathed air and 
w 4 r earn iron ms, i ling un tnlics und 
iu II iscs Tluir bmts md iniiolites 
lane supplied q nautilus of phosphate of 
lin for piepiu Lig «u title nil maimus The 
it i tiles were app iron ly viviparous Tiu 
honcH of tho skeleton t»how numerous 
sh» it vertebra, chepl> buonnavc, making 
tho backbone vorv flexible. There is 
t>i irocly an> in < k. tho bead passing 
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directly Into the fusiform bodv, which 
tapered to a bifurcate tail Two pairs of 
paddle like limbs or &>wiminutg dippers 
emn&od m skin art ulw a>s found— the 
pet total and ptlvic llns Iht hinder are 
often small, but nover absent altogether 
The akin is smooth, forming two til 
angul ir mediau tins one in Hit middle of 
the back (dorsal) md ont «t the end of 
the tail Examples art m the miistnuiH 
of Stuttgart, lubingon Hud i pest and 
Chicago The terminal veitihri passed 
into the loner l Mu of the tail tin whit h 
was expanded in a \eitu il plane 13t hind 
the dorsd fin w is a ion of smaller lint r 
fins, aa st n in ft * lecimen from W urttom 
berg (1892) lhe rcstmllin t between 
the I and the wh il< is u mh example 
of convcigenoe between two distinct 
naeos — reptiles anti m imm t la— it suiting 
from adaptation to aquatic life 1 he 
Baptanodon Shistasaurus and Ophthal 
mos turns are allied Ithth\o->u,uriuus See 
C A ion Zittcl, TtjlbooJ of Petition 
toloi TV. U » HO 2 , British \lu turn Guide 
to Fossil lleptih s anti l isht mil ( ala 
logue by Dr Woodward , i Hawkins 
7 he Book of tht Gre tt S tn Drttgms, 1810 
F. von Hueno, Die hhthy *\auner da, Lias , 
1922 

loknield Wa>, -met pro Horn road of 
tho Iccm across s, j >nglanl It runs 
from tho W ash In a ^ W d tec ti m bv win 
of Cambridge shn e tin nigh I etch worth 
and Trmg m Hertfoilhin, 1 laking its 
way over the Thames urut following the 
line of the Herkshiit Downs to tho source 
of the korun t in Wilt hut 

Icolmkill, see low 

Icon, repri sentLiti in of C hrist an angt 1, 
or a saint, found in Uk an i Orthodox E 
Churches It i* piuute d < ti a ti it surf i e, 
but parts are often covered with gjlti or 
silver embossed plitts bee alsi leovo 
CLASrS 

loonium, a Phrygian otv m ailing 
Damascus In antiquitv and import mu in 
anct times Paul vi i <d it on his first 
Journey, coming from \utio< h, and rnet 
success among both Jew and C»f utiles 
(Acts, xm 51-vi\ 1 ff) Ulaelnrted for 

deftnee, I owed its continu anco to its 
central position and its \tcll watt r d truit 
ful dist It becaim a it >m colon} , and 
in later times was tho tip ol tlu "s ljuk 
lrnpirc It is lepitsc ni i bv Llit moduli 
Konv a, in the plain oi I \ < run i N o* the 
Taurus {see ko\ \ v) 

Iconoclasts (Ck * mcAnrrr , imngi 
breaker), mine applied t> the (hnstnn 
party m tht thuitli of the eightn and 
ninth ce nturit s w ho rt fu 1 to tolerate t he 
use of im iges m plac ts of woiship In tiie 
early Christian chuieb o i!v symbols like 
tho fish palm branch, oi dove writ* u^od, 
but by the fourth centuiv * aert d pit turts 
were apparently common and <U nouuced 
by the ^p ( oon< il of klilx ns ( iOO) l he 
sixth Central (Irullan) Council of Con 
stantinoplo (f>9 2) sanctioned the repro 
sentation of Christ as a Man, and the 
second council af Nicewa (787) allowed 
sacred Images m the churches Distinc tfon 
was made between irpoatcvi >?<r« mi nmey 
or dovAeta, veneration, and irpoa-kwrjri', 
karpevrucij or A arpeta, worship dUO to 


God alone Tho Byzantine Emperor 
Leo 111 (tho Isaunan) issued an edict 
(7 2d) foi bidding honours to bo paid to 
images Another decree of 730, pro 
hibited linagt worship as nit datrous Con 
stautmo V Leo I\ and Micliut.1 Halbos 
wtie a No 1 while Popts Uiogory II and 
[IT and Cm mums, p it t larch of Con 
stantmopk, wtro like t io 1 mpress Inne, 
siippmttis of the koiiolitrt (iinage- 
worshipptrs) Olio result ot tho quarrel 
hftwun the iconolitrt aril I was the 
scission between l< and V\ Uoiuo be 
cunie linkc d with tlu ( u'oungiau Iioilsc , 
and the P >po crowrud (hailemtgtiu iu 
800 lho horn Church crnpliasisi.il tho 
iitilit \ of pit turts and statu s for tcatliing 
tlu illiterat (( oun dot Irtnl stss \xv ) 
Image worship was itstoud in tho !• 
limit r I heopiiilua and liuodoia (842) 
lit toids of tho reforming I ol tlu seven 
t< tilth tt utui v proto 1 1 it imago woiship 
hid btt*n practised toiisidtrablv in 
Britain See At ts of t Jio Itonoclast 
( ount il of Sl r > * in S<7mt#s 4ceuWtnufues 
th<* / ascriptions, IDO J I Mann Its 
limits de Constantinople, i\ , 1897 , L 
Urchin /a Qiurelh tits images, 1904 . 
! Hastings / ru ytl< pacdia of Kihgion and 
l thit s(l)IJ), vol wi J von Vt gh Die 
fill Urstutm r, 191 > G Ostrogor k} , 
8 tn tun <,\ir Grst/nche dts by ant lichen 
hilUrstriitik 1 »29 

Ictinus, famous c,k art hitcct who lived 
towards tlu end oi the fifth rentmv Br- 
and wa*i thus a contend ormv of Initios 
dni I hull is His nanu will ulwavs ho 
a siMiutid with tho l i tlu ion at Athens, 
whitli lit dt signed m conjunction with 
( illuidtts (411-4 19 ii t ) I was also 
tht <m hitcct f>r tho temnlt of * leusis, 
wh it lho master laa avert celebrated and 
fir tic tcmpli diduatftl to Apollo kpi 
curi is near Plugaln in Arcadia Portions 
of ill those buddings *till ovist 

Ida ( >47 j )) Hrst king of Bcruuiu, was 
m llu prunt of lift whttt ho assumed 
power His nilo nrol) ablv did not extend 
•s of the lees, the kingdom of Dura, 
Utwtcn that nv and the Humber, being 
f mndt d nfttr his (loath lie built a for 
ti s talkd by the Angle Btbbmbuioh, 
n m Hum borough six oi Ins sons reigned 
in •» u cession over Btrnlua 

Ida, or Idda, tn of W Afrit a situated 
on tuo 1 l> of tlu Niger, ru ar the bo mdary 
of N mid s Nutria l*op about bOOU 

Ida (lurkish Kaz*Dagli), mt range in 
Xiia Minor, win* h exti uds through Piiry- 
gi i and Mvsit and tommands tlu arut 
Main of Irov Mt Gargarus (>718 ft), 
its 1 >ftu st puak, was tho neat of the 
L in pie erect* d to ( \ bt lo, ihe Idtra Mater 

Ida, Mount, or Psilornti, in C rote, woa 
famous in the worship of Zeus tho god 
hung nurtured, according to mythology, 
in one of itfl taverns lids celebrated 
P< ik is situated almost in tho centre of tho 
is and rhts to a height of 8000 ft 

Ida, Mount, New Zealand, situated in 
th< s ts , about 70 nw N of Dunedin , 
gold holds have boon discovered in its 
neighbourhood 

Idaho (Indian, mountain gom). Rocky 
Mt state of USA, largely in the basin 
of Columbia K It ia bounded N by 
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Brit. Columbia and Montana, E. by Mon- 
tana anil Wyoming, H. by Utah and 
Nevada, VV. by Oregon and Washington. 
These limits were fixed in 1808, live years 
after the formation of tho ter., wliieh was 
admitted to the Amer. union in 1890. 
Aren 83,557 sq. m. The Snake (Shoshone 
or Lewis) H. is on tho W., noted for Its 
ration and numerous cataracts. Goose 
Creek and Bear It. Alti. come S. and 8.E. 
of Salmon It. Alts., winch divide the .state 
Into N. and S. Idaho, and separate Snake 
It. vallev fiom Great Salt Lake basin. 
Besides tlie mountainous regions there are 
de«ert and sago-plains and fields oi basult. 
All geological ages from I he Silurian to the 
Pliocene are rcpi esent ed, especially the 
Tertiary and post-Tcrllarv periods. Gold 
has boon found on Pend d’Oreillo It. since 
1852. Tho Co*ur d’Alene mines of gold, 
silver, copper, and lea<l are iamons. Coal, 
salt, sulphur, and iron-oio are also found. 
The land is more suited for grn/ing than 
agriculture, but wheat, oats, barley, and 
potatoes aro produced. The ann. mineral 
production is over 10,000,000 dollars. A 
groat Komee ot wealth is timber, oi 
which nearly a billion ft. are cut each 
year. An extensive irrigation scheme 
has been o n,, r c jut which adds 
another half-million acs. to irrigated 
lands. There arc twenty -three cos., tho 
chief tils, being Bois^* (cap.), pop. 26,130 ; 
Pocatello, 18,100; Idaho Falls, 15.000; 
Ccrnr d'Alene, 9000 ; Lewiston, 9500 ; 
Nampa, 9000 ; Twin Falls, 9000 * Mos- 
cow (with state tiniv.), 5'M)0. The state 
haw a governor, a senate of 44 members, 
and a house of representatives ol 59 
members, ail being elected for 2 years. 
1. ts represented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and two representatives. The lead- 
ing religious denomination is the Mormon 
Church. There aro numerous elementary 
schools, two normal public schools, and 
denominational colleges. Pop. 521,800. 
See H. H. Bancroft, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana, 1890 : ,1. K. Bees, Idaho 
Chronology , 1918 ; F. E. Lukens, Idaho 
Citizen , 1925 ; Annie Greenwood. It c 
Sagebrush Folk , 193 4 ; Federal Writers’ 
Project, Idaho . a Guide in Word and / 'ic- 
ture, 1937 , AT. f>. Beal, A History of 
South~Kastcrn Idaho, 1912. 

Idaho Springs, banking tn. and resort 
of Clear Creek ro., Colorado, U.S.A., on 
Colorado and S. Hallway, 30 in. W. ot 
Denver. Situated in tho plateau regions 
of the Rockies, it has hot and cold soda- 
springs. and gold and silver are found. 
There are conceal rating mills, innehmc- 
shops and lumber-cards. Pop. 15,200. 

Idalium (Gk. ’lAaAioi/), anot. tn. of 
Cyprus, was situated almost in the centre 
of tho Is., on the site now occupied by the 
vil. Bolin or Idalion. Jt was sacred to tho 
worship of Aphrodite, who was hence 
named ldalia. Tho tn. was dostroyed by 
earthquake before tho time of Pliny. 

Idar, tn. of Oldenburg, Germauy, on 
the Idarbach. Pop. 8000. 

Idas (Gk. in Gk. mythology, was 

the son of Apharous and Aro art, and 
brother to Lynceus : ho wooed Marpessa, 
daughter of ihe rlv.-god K non us, and 
carried her off from Apollo, who also 

E.E. 7 


sought her favour. They fled in a winged 
chariot given by Poseidon, but were over- 
taken bv Apollo at MeH^enia, where god 
and mortal fought for tho nymph. Zeus, 
interposing, told her to choose between 
her Huitors and she chose I. .She became 
1 he mother of Cleopatra and Alcyone, and 
having incurred the wrath of Apollo, they 
d. young. 1. and his brother both took 
part in tho Argonautic expedition : they 
were killed whilst engaged in u raid into 
Air arlia with their cousins Castor and 
Bollux. Zeus came upon thorn as they 
were uuarrelling about tho plunder and 
slew 1. by lightning. 

Iddesleigh, Sir Stafford Henry Northeote, 
first Earl of (1818-87), Eng., statesman, 
began his political life in 1812, when ho 
became pri vat e secretary to Gladstone. He 
suer ceded hh eighth baronet in 1851, and 
four rears later entered Parliament in the 
C’onsMpvatl vc interest. Disiaoli appointed 
him prehideut of the Board of Trade in 
1SM5, and in tho following year promoted 
him to the India Office. Iu 1874 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
m 1 876, when Disraeli went to the House 
of Lords, he become leuder of the House 
of Commons. Created earl of Iddesleigh 
in 1884, ho went to the Foreign Office in 
1886. An unselfish man always putting 
party before himself, he w^as an admirable 
and much-loved statesman, though scar- 
cely of the tirst rank, being kicking in 
initiative. See Andrew Lang(ed-), Life, 
Lt Ur rs and Diaries , 1 890. 

Ide Languages, see Is no -E uropean 
Lwouauks. 

Idea <Gk. t&.i, from tS*u, to see; Lat. 
sitecm), term widely used both in phil- 
osophy and in common parlance for a 
rncMit.il imago of any external object or 
for the abstract conception of a class of 
objects. It is also used in n wider senso 
foi any product of intellectual action. 
Pl.ito made use of the term in metaphysics 
to dillne the absoluto realities eternally 
existing in tho mind of God, nr the model 
of which all the objects which can be per- 
ceived aro made. These vary in detail, 
but ihe one archetype or 'idea remains 
constant, and can bo apprehended only 
l>\ the action of the intellect. Empirical 
tli inkers, who insist on the .enhty of ex- 
tern, d objects, have never accepted this 
usurp. I.ocke. at the beginning of his 
/.ss,(// on the Human Understanding , de- 
flnes the term * idea * a-* ‘ whatsoever is the 
object of tho understanding when a man 
think v,* including, t h it i-» to say, all objects 
of consciousness — precepts, images, and 
concepts. Hume limited the term to the 
mentally reconstructed images of per- 
ceptions, while he introduced the term 
• impression * for the direct perception. 
1 lus use of the teun is still common iu 
popular language. Kant defined Is. 
(ealkd by him Transcendental Is.) as the 
product of tho Reason (Vemunft), of 
which they are tho highest concepts, 
transcending the understanding, and 
therefore incapable of verification by ex- 
perience. In tho language of Hegel and 
the Idealists, the term almost returned to 
its Plutonic significance, being used for 
tho Absolute, which is the beginning and 

N* 
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end of all thing*. See A. Schopenhauer, 
The World an Will and Idea , trails. 1883- 
1880 ; A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of 
Ideas, 1933 ; H. Hey He, Ideennd Existenz, 
1933 : N. Hartmann, Znr Lehre vom Eidos 
bei Platon und Aristoteles , 1911. 

Idealism, conception In philosophy 
which holds that ideas nro the only things 
known. The conception Is developed 
along different lines by various pliiloso* 
phers, among them being Plai o, w Idle lo ter 
systems were evolved by Locke, Descartes, 
and Spinoza up to Ilcrkclcy, but perhaps 
the most widely known are those of 
Leibnitz, Hegel, and Kant. Proudly 
speaking, I. may bo discussed under the 
two main systems of subjective I. (or, as 
it is sornetimos termed. Spiritual Mona* 
dism or Pluralism) and Spiritual Mon- 
ism. 

Subjective I. was expounded bv Leib- 
nitz as a bolief that each individual mind 
exists apart from everv other mind us a 
distinct unit living as it were in a universe 
of its own. so that nothing happening in 
another mind's universe is the same as 
that which happens m Its own. We nro 
aware, not of objects themselves, but 
merely of sensations produced by the 
objects which bring consciousness of them 
from onr sensory disturbances. We 
become aware of the sensation rather than 
the object. Thus we experience not 
things of tho world, but our own feulingH, 
which give us images and representations 
of the world of objects. This position is 
known as Representational ism. Berkeley 
and Jimno and perhaps the Its. Croc© and 
Gentile belong to this school. Herkeley 
shows that there is, at least to us, no ex- 
ternal world, since all vv»* know i-» our im- 
pressions of matter. He says in effect 
4 its existence consists m its being per- 
ceived.' This conclusion is strenuously 
criticised by Realists (see Hkvlism). 
Spiritual Monism differs from this theory, 
particularly regarding its sense of isolation 
of the mind. Hegel, with whom rnav be 
associated Schopenhauer and Bergson, 
though each ha« points of variance, shows 
that each individual mind is a part of a 
universal forco, fused into the universal 
embrace of the spiritual foicc of which it 
is only temporarily individual, that its 
very existence depends upon it* btsng part 
of a greater force, that no object can he 
said to exist without its having a relation- 
ship to other objects. It is a part of 
another whole, which in turn is a localised 
part of jet another whole, until, finally, 
the universal whole is * comprehended. 
This 1 * called by Hegel the Absolute, and 
is certainly a more congenial conception 
than the intellectual loneliness of t he mind 
according to tho Pluralist*. This idea of 
the Ouenoss of tho Universe is the chief 
Inspiration of theologians who call Uod 
what for Ifegofcis the Absolute, and what 
Schopenhauer terms the Will, lint 
whereas Hegel's idea of the Universal 
Whole is purely intellectual. Schopen- 
hauer's Will ig of tho Instincts and is cease- 
lessly and spiritually-striving. Bergson, 
however, sees in his unity of ail things un- 
ending change as its mainspring, and 
claims that there is nothing but change, 


and, therefore, matter always in process 
of change has not existence at any giveu 
time. 

Kant's idealism challenges Leibnitz's 
and Berkeley’s in that there Is no evidence 
that we know our mind any moro inti- 
mately than wo know object*. Wo nro 
conscious of ourselves only in knowlug 
something not ourselves. Ho agrees that 
all knowledge depends upon perception, 
but insists further that this knowledge is 
ttiwa.vs limited by tno loci that wo me 
Unite minus controlled bv a particular 
place and time. Thought ran extend the 
range of perception which reveals an 
object ns a part of n whole which si retches 
indefinitely bevond in space and time. 
Dor further detail of Kant's standpoint 
tho reader is referred to IUh Critique of 
Henson. Scholastic philosophy groups to- 
gether all then? systems under tho term 
'transcendental i leahsm.' to which 
* immanent idealism ' is opposed by the 
neo-scholastic*. Their position Is that 
the Intelligibility of things is immanent in 
them, and through that intelligibility the 
mini! conies into direct contact with tho 
thing. 

The word T. has also taken another 
meaning, of a purely literary nature — tho 
expression of beautiful or optimistic 
temperament : in Its results, it Is analo- 
gous to the more general ivsthctlc Idealogv 
of rvm*m and Lessing. In this scribe, such 
writers us Foga/.zaro, Maeterlinck, Shelley, 
etc., are idealists. apart from any con- 
sideration of their purely philosophical 
sympathies. See F« urn, JoiiAwns ; 
llio.Kr, (Bono WiLirKMt ; Spinokv, 

BAFU t « H ; etc. 

See E. (Mini, Hegel, 190’; ; H. Bergson, 
Philosophy nf Chans/e, 1911: ( 1C. M. .load. 
Mind and Matter . I : W. K. luge. Per- 
v nnal Idealism and Mysticism, 1921 : 
K. ti. Braiuim, Ourselves and Hcahty * 
Personality in Hritish and A me neon 
Idealism Jrom the tirm of T. II. Oreen , 
1930 . .1. 11. Mufrhead, The Platonic 

Tnulition in Anylo-Saron Philosophy: 
S tin he* in the History of Idealism in Ena- 
land and America, 1931 : G, W. Cunning- 
ham, Idealistic Argument in ItecerU 
Philosophy, 1933 ; \. Liebert, Die Kris* 

des Jdcahsmus , 1930 ; It. N. Cross, 

Idealism and Heal ism, 19L>. 

Identity, term with various connotation* 
according as it relates to quest ions of 
logic or «>f metaphysics The logical law 
of T. is usually expressed bv tho for- 
mula A - or A Is A. It Is a neces- 
sary law of -.cir-eonsoious thought, being, 
in fact, merely the positive expression of 
the law of contradiction, which state© that 
n lodgment cannot be Ini© and untrue at 
various times, and that tin* snnio attribute 
carmot at the same time be affirmed and 
denied of the same subject. Without 
such a law no thinking would b© possible. 
The philosiudilcol question of I. In con- 
cerned largely- with tho Various way* in 
which I. can be predicated, and to the 
exact connotation of the term. The 
question a* to whether or not I. orchid©* 
difference Is an important one. Many 
have hold that, *o far from excluding 
difference, it actually Implies It ; in other 
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word*, that I Is not undflie rentfated, but 
differentiated, likeness l ho question, 
however, is one of the cone options of phil- 
osophical atomism (See W. James, 
Principle* of PsychoUfiu* 1890, and B. 
liORanquet, 1 **aus and itldrt 18S9 ) 
The question of personal I that Is to say, 
of ‘ the continuity of personal oxperitueo 
in the < xcic iso of intelligent causal eneigy, 
the results being associated in memoiy,’ 
wis llrst brought into prominence bv 
Locke (l<*sav, bk tl , ch xxvn ), and soon 
oeoupiod tbo attention of Hurao and 
Butler The tut w tint wide h distin- 
guish! s each pcison fiom otlicr thinking 
bunts and with which the pi esc rent ion 
ot simtv is clouds bound up See 1 
Me i 1 1 son, Ideality nruf Jimlitv l » >0 
Ideograph, sign ot symbol rc»pre*sr ntmg 
an nle i ldoographv mav ho considcud 
as tho second stage of tme writing (w 
WpiilNfw) In Ideograph v , the nso of 
signs depicting eonorctc, i iturd objects 
(see Pic loiiuuti) is extended to express 
similar concrete concept*, and nnilogous 
iib^t net conceptions In othu woids, 
the ubogriph rcpicsc nts not so much ttu 
tiling it allows us the unde rh mg ides 
i^sociPcd with this thing I Inis fm 
lnstame, m nr ♦ nting (y t ), the 

svinhol dc pu ting tho star rune t > rc pro 
sent also ' skv he mn/ * god/ the idjcc 
tm * high incl so truth and the j i to 

gi t| h Jfg wc d o tin idre graph toi 
to » * to st tnel/ « to hi mg 1 he name 
of the obiect or its action is, limvour 
t los h identified with the pictuic \s a 
svsftm of writing, icleo*i«phv consists cu 
di Unite incturcs < onvc ntiomd and simpli 
fled, selected liv igTiinient or custom 
lrcun the mini r \pcui » ntal pic tines 
Ideology tie s\stcm of political and 
soiid ide i*, ui ui winch a community 
or state i lms« d 1 he T ot primitive 

commumiiis mu t be v iguc but would 
seem to ha\e riMt 1 on a sense of h»n oi 
tiibc a*, ii tc tl it of piescnt die 
ahorigincs \ n inr i « » cd nwmencss of 
tin import me c of th imiiwduol began 
withthet.ks ml fi^Miiif Ii XiMotlc h 
political plulo pin depended ui on In 
belief tint ‘na mil mil w is nnn in 
society* uni tb nil n m organised 

society could lie t 1 hiltilme nt mm, 

thetefoio • is n i lit al animal' It is 
however notiwoitli tl »t Ynstotle had 
to admit ot a eliss of "luus m order t t 
Blow eitl/ens tin I i im to h id * fhr good 
life' 1 la spu id <1 ( hristnnltv mi 
phisised th« imp nt me o ot the nidiv icluai 
and it the une t n < volved tin old I aw 
of Ncitui * into the I iw of ( nd is the llnil 
standi id hv wlueh Llio nets ot temporal 
iulers Bhoulel he pidged l he danger of 
anoicliv on the one hand ci ol coolers 
dominaf ion on the othe r, w is me t in pine 
tieo b\ t ho emphisis laid upon the abso- 
lute power of the mler This in Its turn, 
was countered hv the the»orv of tho Social 
Contract as the basis of security, which, 
howover unliistoric ii, became a powerful 
weapon against authoj itanan rule in tho 
hands of John Locko and others Tho 
conflict of modern tunes has been, baslr- 
ally, between those who conceive of the 
State merely as a machine for carrying- 


ont tho will of the members of a society, 
and these who, deriving from Hegel, con 
ccivo of the State os an organism greater 
than the mere hum of its members and 
possessing a personality, the individual 
finds full s it ^faction in sinking his will 
into tint of 1 the State * lo the latter 
group beJong totalitarian systems to tho 
fotmer, d< inoerae its The Communist 
po ltion is somewhat anomalous, tho 
ideu that the State should ultimately 
‘ witfjc i iw iv * would seem to be a denial 
of He gib uiism, ii he ieas in practice, an 
nut lie iitau m svstem would stem to result 
fi >n th nh nt i fie ltion ol too will of tilt 
pet i h with one political paity 

Ides ot ( viiNtn. 

Idfu, te 1 pm 

Idiocy oi mental deficiency or extreme 
stupidity dep ruling upon uml nutrition or 
di c i-m of the brim oceuri mg Cither before 
bulb e r he foie* t he ev olution oi the mental 
far ul 1 us in childhood, while imbecility is 
gene Mile used to denote v less decided 
degree of such mental me ipicitv ' Thus 
1 el if) is ftom insanity m that one in the 
f i in r erudition never his been sane 
whle onr in the latter has Idiot*, varv 
fi a i tho t lm\ mg no power of spe » < h, of 
(in f r f he nisi Ives, of distinction hr tween 
iw ) ,iei^e ns with no toe lings of love or 
hit i If isun or pain who are usually 
dw uh h ugh, and mishapon, and who 
s in 1 1 n t • moot oven vnlk, to those who 
u i it i n lie 1 1 it if ul ind normally dev eloped 
[Mi ilh, but who 1 ek some mental 
fuultv or iritfUUenee atfcetion or con- 
Ii )l L lie Urge moioiitv of m* ntadv de 
fluent are, hi were r, phvsieallj limit in 
s mi wn nr another, ind are liable to 
intan disc iw such ts r onsiimption, 
n 1 1 1 ind scrofula Idiot me not all 
il m l eing inc ap tblo of cdueati m and 
puli i the most wonlcrful ot tildes 
me hie ltion within ice i nt v ear hive been 
i d m the method** of dealing with 
ncit vllv eh Orient children J>i 'laria. 
M r t sson ( n i ) first i irate! fame for her 
**\ ste mi by its astonishing siiciw s among 
Mil children Ihos wlio Pie*u creel the 
i n ot e eiueatmg and tit iting i ots and 
t tm e n Bead, Howe mi ^c*guiij, 
t r e Ion i ta*4 which si me 1 Imost im- 
I il le, ami the* v il 10 ot *1 ij work and 
it iiosc still ingaged won it js mostim- 
n 1 le 1 has hi c n e 1 i**siiu d into ten dl\s., 
i 1 from these, pat hole leal causes would 
st 1 1 to have* much to do with the state, 
I i the general eausi hi?* yet to be dib- 
it reel l ndouhtidh in many cases it 
i*. lieieditarv, and eon i igulne marriages 
n n i ause, it lnit onh in those* eases where 
the stock is had It 1 i been suggested 
tl «( consumption m parents mav cause 
(I state to arise, in I it is known that 
f 1 1 Ms to mothers wlen piegnmt some* 
t i ie result In the 1 nth of an Idiot On 
tli other hand, I doc*s occur in what 
>tl» iwme apnt*ar to ho healthy families. 
In i »w idiots and imbi e dee are regarded as 
1h mg irresponsible for their actions. See 
ei/soC Rims ibm* see Hr . \V. Ireland, Idiocy 
and Imbecility, 1877 1 F MatOmdv, Pro 

Nt m * in Dynamu i*s /rholoay t 1921 ; and 
\\ S Dawson 4 1 tl« to Psych iatry, 1931 

Idiocy, for legal sense t>ee Lpnac*. 
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Idiosyncrasy, converse of antipathy 
( q.v .), being a strong disposition towards 
certain things 

Idle, tn. of the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, 
England, situated near the Aire, 0 m. from 
Leeds. It manufs. woollen goods. Pop. 
7873. 

Ido, or Revised Esperanto, is, as its name 
Implies, the offspring of Esperanto ( 7 . 1 O, 
the international auxiliary language. The 
origin of I. is, according to its partisans, 
to be found in the Delegation for the Adop- 
tion of an Auxiliary International Lan- 
guage, founded in 1 901. I., does not claim 

to supersede Esperanto as that tonguo 
superseded Volapdk, but merely to sim- 
plify, regularise, and improve it. The 
two chief alterations effected uro the doing 
away with all accented letters and the 
suppression of a few grammatical rules 
(e.o. accusative cose, agreement of the 
adjective) which the partisans of I. con- 
sider unnecessary. 

Idocrase or Vesuvian, mineral consist- 
ing essentially of silica (37 to 30 per cent), 
alumina (13 to 61 per cent), and II mo (33 
to 37 per cent), together with a small per- 
centage of oxide of iron, magnesia, and 
water. It occurs in the form of short 
tetragonal crystals, which show a large 
number of faces (sp. gr. 3 • 4, h. fl*M. The 
mineral has a vitreous lustre and varies in 
colour from brown to green. It was iirst 
found tn dolomitic blocks ejected from 
Vesuvius, but occurs aLo in granular 
limestone, serpentine, gneiss, and other 
metamorphic rocks. The finest speci- 
mens come from Siberia, Piedmont, and 
Norway, and are cut, polished, and sold 
as chrysolite or jacinth. 

Idolatry (Gk. titutkov and Aarpeia, idol- 
worship), worship paid to images or other 
objects supposed to be the abode of a 
superhuman personality. The term is 
sometimes used genetically to denote all 
forms of worship of visible and concrete, 
as opposed to unseen, exigences, thus In- 
cluding litholatry, pyroiatrv, zooiatry, 
and the like. »St. Paul uses it to oxpress 
worship of false gods, and the whole 
heathen cultus (see Gal. v. 20 : l Cor. x. 
14 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3). Regarded by the early 
church as a degeneration from n higher 
primeval faith, it has since hoen shown 
rather to mark a stage of upward movement 
and progress in religious growth. While 
absent among Hottentots, Fueglans, 
Veddahs, Bushmen, and others, I. was 
extensively practised among the great 
civilisations of old, by Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Indians, Gks.. Roms., Mexicans, 
and Peruvians. Relics of this worship 
remain in the ' nirgallJ * (images of mon- 
sters), common outside Chaldean palaces. 
Into these it was believed that malignant 
spirits, such as those of disease, would 
enter. Statues and idols connected with 
the worship of the dead were common 
among many peoples. The Maori • atua,* 
or ancestral deity, was supposed to enter 
his carved wooden image on tho incanta- 
tions of a priest, and to deliver oracles. 
The earliest stages of i. are Naturlsm and 
Animism. Fetfchism, a degraded form of 
the latter, is often the direct antecedent 
of I. Private and personal idols or 


fetiches, like tho Hob. teraphim (see 
Gen. xxxi. 19, 31; 1 Sam. xix. 13), are 
early adopted; but public, tribal, and 
national idols are a late development. The 
human figure came to be the predominant 
model. Images wore probably intro- 
duced among Christians in the second 
century, and are often found in Christian 
tombs in tho Horn, catacombs. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries abuses crept 
in. A reaction arose against T. In the E., 
culminating in iconoclosm (c. 726). A 
characteristic of I. is its tendency to revive 
even after tho introduction of purer 
spiritual ideas. Thus the Israelites were 
oftcu in danger of relapsing from mono- 
theism (see Exod. xxxii. ; 1 Kings xi. 5 ; 
xu. 2S ; xiv. 13, 23 ; xvi. 32). Tno Rom. 
Catholic and Gk. Churches still revere 
images of tho Virgin and saints, though of 
course this subject should hardly be dealt 
with under I. The Reformers and Cal- 
vinists repudiated this practice, but 
Luther allowed Images as possibly helpful 
to devotion. See also Imaok-wohhiup ; 
IlEiiaioN. See tho works of .1. Voss, 
A. van Dale, II. Spencer. Sir K. Tylor, 
T. WsiLz, V. Schultze, A. R6ville. See 
also K. Kraus, Roma Sotterane a, 1879 ; 
G. J). Alviolla, * Les OrigineH do Fldoln- 
frio * in Revue tie I'histoire drs Religions, 
Xll, in 83 ; J. Lfppcrt, Culturgeschirhte , 
1886; A. B Lubbock, Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, 1902 ; J. Hastings, Enryclopaedia of 
Religion and hthics (vol. vii.), 1914. 

Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, king of 
Crete, and grandson of Minos. As king 
of Crete, lie led eighty ships to Troy and 
played a leading part in the battle, being 
described in Homer’s Iliad as one of the 
mightiest of tho heroes. In later writers 
ho Is represented us vowing in a storm, 
provided ho arrived safe homo, to sacrifice 
to Poseidon whatever he first met on 
landing. Tho victim was his son, whom 
he accordingly sacrificed , and his subjects, 
in eouseq nonce, drove him forth. He 
wandered in Calabria and Italy, whore ho 
estab u shrine of Apollo near Colophon 
when he died and was buried. 

Idria, or Idrija, tn. and com. of Istria, 
Yugoslavia, 26 in. N.N.W. of Trieste. 
There are quicksilver mines iu the vicinity 
which have been worked since tho six- 
teenth century * and lace niauuf. Pop. 
10,390. 

Idris, mythical figure In Welsh tradition 
who had ids rock-hewn chair on tho sum- 
mit of Coder Idris. He was supposed to 
have the power of conferring poetic in- 
spiration, and of inducing muduess or 
death. 

Idris, see Enoch. 

idrisi, Abu Abdallah Mohammed E1-, 
see Kdrisi. 

Idumaea, see Edom. 

Idun, or Jduna, name of a goddess in 
Noise mythology. She was the daughter 
of tho dwarf ttvald, and became the wife 
of liragi. She personified the reviving 
vear, being imprisoned in the nether world 
by Thlassl (winter), from whom she es- 
caped, and appeared again In the shape of 
a bird In tho springtime. 

Idyll (Lat. idyllmm , a little Imago), word 
used to desoribo a species of poetn repre- 
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sentlng simple scenes of a pastoral life. In 1805 the Austrians defeated the 
not, however, exclusively used for poems Bavarians here. Pop. 23,400. 
of a pastoral character. Tennyson, for Iglesias, In. and episcopal see of Cag- 
exumple, in hiH Idylls of the Kings presents linn prov., VV. Sardinia, Italy, 32 m. from 
an epic style and treatment, the Incidents Cagliari. Tho chief mining centre of 
portrayed being of a romantic und tragic Sardinia, It has zinc and lead mines, 
nature. Theocritus, too, in his Eidyllia There is a cathedral (1285), an old castle, 
(thirty in number), wrote loss than halt in and a bishop’s pulaco. The tn. is partly 
the pastoral form. surrounded by walls, and its citadel dates 

leper, see Y piiks. from 1325. Malaria Is prevalent. Pop. 

Ierne, sec IIirkrvia. 21,800. 

Ierugena, Johannes Scotus, see Kit I- Iglesias de la Casa, Jos6 (1748-91), Sp. 

cikva. poet, « native of Salamanca. He first wrote 

lesi, or Jesi, tn. of Italy in the prov. of satiric ballads, epigrams, and * lotrlllas • 
Ancona, sit unted on the 1. h. of the Ksino, directed against contemporary society 
17 hi. 8. VV. of Ancona. It is noted as the and morals, lie entered the church 
bp. of the Emperor Frederick II., and (1 7s.i), becoming priest of Larodrigo, and 
poasesMio a lino cathedral. Pop. about then of Carhuio^a dc la Sagrada. His 
16,000. later works contained much theological 

If, islet of Bouohes-du-Rhftno dept., off dit-cussion. 1. is often ranked with 
the S. coast of Franco, opposite Marseilles Qmuvln (1 580 -10 J5). His Collected 
in tho gulf of Lyons. It was once covered Potms iirst appeared in 1798. In 1802 
with yews (‘ ifs ’). Its fortress. Chateau some of them were put on the Index. See 
d’lf, built by Francis 1. (1529), is famous. (}. Tieknor, History of Spanish Literature , 
It was used os a state prison later, Mira- 18 19 ; H. W. Longfellow, Poets and 
beau and Philippe Egalit6 being Ini- Poetry of Europe, 1819 ; O. Ileal do la 
priboned there. In Dumas's Count of Riva, Ighsias in Salamanca, 1931. 

Monte Cristo tlic hero is eon fined there. lglo, tn. o f Hungary, in the co. of ZipB, 
inland, Augus* William (1759-1 814), situated on the Hernad. It has iron and 
Ger. actor and ummctlit, b. at Hanover, copper smelting works, and a trade In 
and educated for the ministry. In 1796 linen find flax. Pop. 9000. 
ho became director of the Berlin National Igloo, Eskimo liut. Built for tempor- 
Theatre, and subsequently superintendent arv habitation during the winter season, 
of all the royal theatres, the Berlin stage the lulls arc frequently constructed merely 
reaching its highest pomt under hi« of blocks of ice piled high In a dome, 
management. Among the best of I.'p Igloo lik, small is. of N. Canada, situated 
plays ore (titles trans.) , The litwhelnrs in the Arctic Ocean, in Fury and Hccla 
(1799), The Foresters (1799', The lawyers MraiL, in lat. 69° 21' N., and long. 81° 53' 
(1799), The Eepheics (1800), Crime from \\ . 

Ambition (1800), and Conscience. His Ignatiev, Nikolai Pavlovitoh (1832-1906) 
dramatic criticism is to bo found in his Bussum g< ncral and diplomatist, b. in St. 
Almanack fur Theater und Then ter freumle 1\ ten-burg, umi tho son of Gen. Paul I., 
(1815), and his Thtorie der SchauspietKimst a l.iwmrite officer of Alexander II. He 
(1815). Ste Ins collected dramatic works, w.is educated in tho corps oi pages and 
1841; Duneker (ed.) Ifjiamt in seitun cm bunged from the military to the diplo- 
Schriften , 1859, and inland's lierhmr mutic serv ice in 1 856, having served in the 

Theatcrlutung, 1896, and monograph by Crimean War and been made a colonel 
10. Kliewer. 1937. and t mu or -gen oral. In 18 >8 he was made 

Ifni, seaport tn. and dist. of VV. Morocco, diplomatic attache* to Gen. .Muravieff, 
Africa, 35 m. Irmn Aguilou, opposite the gowrimrof E. Siberia, ana negotiated the 
Canary Is., ceded to spam by Morocco in tn.it> of Aiguu with (’hinu, by which the 
1860. By tho Franeo-Sp. agreement of region of the Amur came into tho posses- 
1912 It extends along the VV. const of the non of Russia. Two years later, he woe 
N. of Wadi Draa .md a distance of 15 tn. «ent as plenipotentiary to Peking. In 
inland from the coast. Pop. chiefly cii- he was placed at tho head of the 

gaged in ffshing and cultivating garden Asiatic dept, of the ministry of foreign 
produce Area 965 so. m : pop 20 oon alhurs, and made adjutant -general of the 
Ifrit, Ifreet, Afrit, or Afreet, in Arabic CVni. lie was an m tire agent at the out- 
folklore, ogre of nn evil disposition. brink of the Kti«.so Turkish War in 1877, 

Ufel. vll. of Rhineland. Germam, 3 hi. ami the treaty of r-teiano was largely his 
S.VV. of Trier. It eoutuins the celebrated work. At the close of tho war ho fell into 
I. obelisk, or Heulenthurin, a sandstone disfavour and ret ired from office. On the 
monument 75 ft. high, one of tho in<i«t accession of Alexander III., however, he 
remorkablo Rom. relics N. of tho Alps, was made minister of the interior, but was 
This was a funeral monument of the dismissed in 1882 for permitting the per- 
bocundini family. Pop. 7UU. se< ution of the Jew*. 

Iggdrasil, sec yogdrasil. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, one of the 

Iglau (Jililava), tn. on the Bohemian \poitolic Fathers, perhaps the most re- 
frontier of Moravia. Czechoslovakia, 123 m. ni.uknblc of nil the figures of the century 
N.N.W. of Vicuna, on the Iglawa. Manufs. Immediately following the Apostles. Very 
include tobacco, plusli, woollens, cloth, little, however, is known about his life, 
glass, and pottery. It was n mining and about bis birth and parentage nothing 
centre in tho Middle Ages, silver being known. A late tradition says that he 
worked from t he eighth century. A treaty was the Httlo child whom Our Lord placed 
ending tho struggle between Siglsmund as a pattern In the midst of the disciples, 
and the Hussites was signed here (1436). More reliance Is to be placed on the earlier 
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tradition which speaks of him as the dis- 
ciple of St. John the Apostle. Eusebius 
also tells us that he whs the second sue* 
censor of St. Peter in the soo of Antioch. 
Later traditions am so untrustworthy 
that we are forced to rely entirely on the 
internal evidence of the letters which l. 
wrote. These were sent from various 
cities at which the saint ► topped a* tie was 
being hurried to liome for martyrdom 
(A.D. 113-117) during a persecution which 
arose at Antioch In the reign of Trajan. 
The letters themselves present a most 
difficult critical problem, which now, how- 
ever, after the labours of Zalin, laght'oot, 
II arn ack, and others, seems to have 
reached a satisfactory solution. The 
difficulty is brought about by the fact 
that three widely -diiterent recensions of 
the letters exist. The short or Vuvunn 
recension consists ot seven letters, the 
number which Eusebiux ascribes to l. 
They are written to the Ephesians, Mug- 
nesians, T rail] ana, llnttn,., Philadelphians, 
bm> means, and to Polj e.irp. r* peetivel v. 
This recension occurs in Gk., Eat., Ar- 
menian, and fragments in Syriac and 
Coptic forms. The long recension con- 
tains these seven In an expanded form 
and sev. others in addition, six in the ilk. 
form, and ten in the Lat. Finally there 
is the Syriac or (hirctonmn recension, con- 
taining only three cpMle*, vi/.. those to 
the Homs., the Ephesians, ami Pnlyeurp. 
all in a shortened form. Much contro- 
versy has taken place n» to which of these 
recensions was to he regarded as the* 
genuine work of 1. The arguments 
against the long receu-mn .ire conclusive 
and scholars are now general I v united in 
upholding the chum* of the Vos«uun recen- 
sion. The Syriac recension is to bo re- 
garded as an abbreviated ed. of the seven 
epistles, and not as the original utul un- 
expended form. Tho letters are directed 
against Gnostic and DOoetic her* sy, In* ing 
great stress on the dut> of adhereueo to 
episcopal authority, and the essential 
nature of the episcopal ofliro. »SVe works 
by T. Zahn, J. Lightfoot, F. Funk, A. 
Harnaek ; AI. de VVulf, History of Medie- 
val Philosophy (trans. by E. C. Messenger). 
1026 ; H. W. Bftrtsch, (Siw^tisi'hes Nut vml 
Oemeindelradition hex Ignatius mn Antioch, 
1040. 

Ignatius, Father (1837-10U*), name, as 
a religious, of Joseph Ley center Lyuo, an 
Englishman who devoted his life to an 
attempt to revive the Bcm-dictiuo life in 
tho Church of England, in 1&70 he 
founded a community at Llantliony 
Abbey, near Aborgavennv, but his at- 
tempt having been made without any 
reference to eccles. authority, it came to 
an end ufter his death, tho property pass- 
ing to tho Benedictine community of 
Oaldey, of which the greater number 
seceded in l'J13 to the Church of Koine. 
F. I. was a great preacher, and his mission 
sermons In London attracted large num- 
bers. 

Ignatius, Saint (c. 800-878), Patriarch 
of Constantinople, was the sou of Michael 
I., emperor of the 0. He was compelled 
to enter a monastery, whence he rose to 
the patriarchate through tho favour of the 


Empress Theodora, lie was an opponent 
of the iconoclasts. The influence of his 
brother Bardas, whom ho had evcomimini- 
entod, led to ins being forced to ahdicutn 
in *66, but he was restored in tho following 
year. 

Ignatius de Loyola, see Loyola, lux at] uh 
hi:, and Jfsuitn. 

Igneous Rocks include all those which 
at some time in their hlHt. have been m a 
molten condition. Their dilTorlng physi- 
cal charnrters, which are largely depend- 
ent on their rate of cooling, suggest one 
form of classification into : (a) Volcanic, 
in which tho rate of cooling has been com- 
paratively rapid, ho that the crv'dallisn- 
tiou i*» Iiv no moans p« rfeet, hence tins 
kind contains large quantities ot idassv 
material ; ( b ) Plutonic, m which tl.e cool- 
ing has been extremely slow, so th.it the 
crystallisation is almost perfect, home 
there is little, it uuj , glassy mateii.il 
present Between these two in nature 
there is seldom ,mv strongly marked line 
ot sep.uation, for they merge into one 
aunt her, and the dvke rocks may be de- 
fined as of the intermediate type. Iii the 
diagram, P represents tho deep-seated 



Plutonic rocks. D t he intrusive dyke rocks, 
lati r in age than the rooks they penetrate, 
uud forming domo-hliaped 1u< eolith- L in 
certain areas. V indicates tho vnltanit 
lava-, effusive or eruptive rocks. Thc-e 
ion u sills w'hich are contemporaneous 
with tho sedimentary rocks they overlie. 
Examples of such sills occur in the NWV. 
teis. ot N. America, in Iceland, the Faroe 
l*-., the I) ocean, Abyssinia, nnd frugmeuts 
in Ircl.tnd ami Scotland. Large shape- 
less iii.L-.e-. (bosses) of plutomc rocks 
become exposed through the denudation 
of overt vi tig rocks. These outstanding 
masses tiimv bo sev. m. in diameter. Other 
pi eminent rot k -musses may be left by the 
weathering rcinov al of surrounding mater- 
ial from the solidified lava in the neck of 
a volcano. Many such necks or coros 
remain, r.y. in .Scotland, m relics of past 
volcanic activity. J. K. arc chiefly com- 
posed of oxides, oh silica, ulumina, iron 
oxide, lime, magnesia, etc. ; in conse- 
quence a frequent classification of such 
rocks depends on their chemical composi- 
tion and more particularly on the per- 
centage of silica present, A brief sum- 
mary of such a grouping follows : 

1. Add igneous rocks , containing from 
60 to 80 per cent, of silica. The Plutonic 
example is granite, a holocrystaillne rook 
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containing the essential minerals, quartz, 
felspar, aud mica (generally muscovite). 
The glassy, rapidly-cooled, volcanic repre- 
sentative is obsidian, which resembles 
bottle glass in appearance. The henil- 
crystulline variety is called rhyolite. The 
two latter have roughly the same chemi- 
cal composition as that, of granite. 

2. Sub -acid intermediate rocks, contain- 
ing from (>U to fkf« per cent of silica. The 
essential constituents of these are ortho- 
olase and hornblende, the latter of which 
nmy be replaced partly l»y augite or mica. 
Representatives in the same order us those 
of the tlrst group are syenite, trachytie 
pumice, or trach.vto glass, ami trachyte. 
Tho troehs t.**s bear much the same rela- 
tion to the syenites that the rhyolites do 
to tlio granites. 

:i. Sub-basic intermediate rocks, con- 
taining from au to f»0 per cent, of silica. 
The essential mineral constituents arc 
phiglodast ic felspar (usually ollgoclaso or 
labradnrlte) and hornblende, which may 
bo replaced by' augite or mica as in the 
ca,se of the syenites. Representatives in 
order arc diorito, andesito glass, and 
andesites. The andesites occur in enor- 
mous masses iu the Andes Mts., and are 
perhaps the most ,.1 mdantly found of all 
the I. H. 

I. Sasic rocks , containing from l. r > to 
. r #A per cent of -ilica, \.e. the m id-forming 
oxide is less in amount than the basic 
oxides. In this cose tlic essential min- 
eral constituents are plagioelastic felspar 
(usually luhrudnrite or anot hitch augite, 
and olivine. Magnet it o i* always present 
as an accessory’, tl.ibbro is the holo- 
crystulline Plutonic representative. The 
glassy example is t.ich\hte or basalt glass, 
while the heinii ry stall) ne rock is basalt. 
In lliiH group rocks called dolerites are 
intermediate in position I Hit ween the 
guhhros and basalts. 

'). ('lira -basic rocks, containing only 3A 
to I “» per cent of silica, arc very rich iu 
olivine, which readily deeom poses and 
causes the rocks to eliange quickly into 
some variet y of t he serpent lues. Members 
of lids class ol ultra-basic rocks are also 
called Peridotitos. c.a. Fierites, Chcrzolite, 
and J)unito. Chemical analysis is, of 
courae, inipossil)lc in the field, so l hut If it 
bo liocossary to classify the rock on the 
spot, it is usual to adopt some form of 
mincra logical grouping. Sov. systems 
have becu proposed ; one which is w orked 
out very fully by ,1. J. Harris Ten 1 1 Is des- 
cribed in his Hrittsh trografih // ( 1 8HK) ; 
a very brief summary of crystalline rocks 
would include . in) Hocks of form- 
magnesian minerals, e.\ /. olivine, angito, 
hornblende, biotitc. Felspar is not pm- 
sent os an essential. (&) Hocks in which 
th© felspar is essentially plagioelastic. 

( c ) Hocks in which orthocluso is abundant. 

(d) llockH containing napliollne and (or) 

leucite, both of which arc absent in classes 
(b) and (r). «■) Other rocks not iu the 

above four classes. Hpoeial classes are 
reserved for vitreous or glassy rocks, and 
also for fragmentiil volcanic rocks which 
may vary In texture front fine dust to 
large masses of scoriw. 

Distribution of igneous rocks . The 


older I. It. occupy but a small aliquot part 
of the whole surface of the earty* nor are 
tho existing masses of groat extent. This 
wiil be more readily understood when It Is 
remembered that the exposure of plutonio 
rocks can only bo brought about by Im- 
mense earth movements and fractures, or 
by denudation removing tlie overlying 
strata so that tho crystalline rooks- may 
bo exposed. In the case of the younger 
I. It. of tho lava and fragmental types, 
these are being produced at the present 
day along the lines of volcanic activity, 
as, for example, in the Pacilic girdle. 
Regions of extinct volcanoes also con tain 
varying amounts of eruptive rooks, as in 
tho i'.im* of the Auvergne plateau of France 
and l he Eifel mts. of \\ . German} . Hy 
ixlci once to a geological map the reader 
will readily identify the very numerous 
mid w idoly scattered small masses of these 
na ks which *>xist on the surface of the 
globe, 

J nsintr r/ration of igneous rocks. — Not- 
withstanding the hardness and compact 
ebiira -ter of those rocks, they are particu- 
larly subject to tho wcatherlug agencies. 
(kit'iuKMl aud mechanical analysis proves 
that all the materials building up the sedi- 
mentary rocks can bo produced by the 
disintegration of the 1. K„ and, un- 
duubtcdlj , many of the sedimentary rocks 
liav** been formed from such disintegration 
prodm ts. Chemical action takes place 
between the carbon dioxide of the atmos- 
phere and certain compound silicates 
wlm li results in the production of soluble 
carbonate*- and free silica, which latter 
may iiFo bo in a soluble form. Rain-water 
1 1 -moves tlier-o products, and a mechanical 
disintegration follows. In tho caso of 
granite, the quartz is a simple compound, 
iiitiihiblc and consequently but little 
altered ; on the breaking up of tho 
granitic mass it is generally removed 
bodily by weathering agencies, and ro- 
deposftod to give a series of siliceous sedi- 
mentary rocks, e.g. samls, graved*, sand- 
stone^. The felspar is subjeu to the 
chemical changes outlined above, which is 
termed kaoliuisation on aceonnt of the 
product kaolin or China clay widen is com- 
posed of hydrated aluminium silicate sepa- 
rated from the felspar. The decomposi- 
t mu ol the felspar result^ m the production 
oi argillaceous sedirneutarv deposits, e.g . 
muds, < lays, shales, together with soluble 
- lira, which may be extracted by plants 
and animals, e.g. diatoms and radlolarla, 
to build up tlieir framework; the result- 
imr farbnnate iu each ease will be depend- 
ent on tho particular felspar which is 
decomposing ; nnothite will yield calcium 
earlionate, which in its turn may bo 
extracted from its solution, and deposited 
to lorm new .strata of corals, chalk, lime- 
stone, etc. The mini sutlers but little 
decomposition, and is usually re-deposited 
almost unaltered. 

Ignis Fatuut (Lot., foolish fire), hunt* 
nous appearance oecjuUotially seen in 
marshy places and churchyards. It is 
usually visible shortly after sunset in 
autumn, and has been recorded in many 
eountrios. The light, which resembles a 
flame, Is seldom pure white, aud may be 
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red, gicen, blue, or ye How Accounts 
differ greptlv some obseivers speak of it 
as being fixed and others a« moving 
Experiments have proved that it is not 
due to true combustion 1 htonos explain 
mgr its occurrence have been in tum dis 
crediteel lliese include the burning of 
methane or marsh gas, phosphine tted 
hvdrogen, and phosphorescent vapour 
Many local names arc given to the phen 
omenon, t g W ill o the Wisp Juku 
Lantern etc and its mamfe stations have 
given rise te» a wealth of storv and legend 

Ignoramus (1) Word formerly wntten 
on a bill bv a grand jurv (see I m k i mi n r 
Jtrm) to ugiufv th it the* ignoied tiic 
bill on th* ground that there was not 
sufficient evidence to nuthouse them in 
finding a true bill* later they m 
dorse d tilt lull m I ng * Not 1 onnd ‘ No 
Bill or with similai woids (2) Ignormt 
person especially an ignorant pretender 
to knowledge In this conn etion the 
word was pmhnblv an extension of its 
appropriate legal meaning Many mite is 
notably Beaumont and Gailvle art fond 
of using the word iu a personified sense 
Drvden in hiH Dukt of Outse puus on the 
legal sense, thus * Let ignorant um jinn e 
find no traitors, and ignoramus poets 
sonbble satires The idea of Drvdens 
satire called Fhe Mtdnl whieh appeared 
in 1682, is said to hn\e been suggested to 
him bv Charles II a* ireplj to the striking 
Of a medal in honour of the I of the grand 
jury In throwing out a bill against 
Shaftesbury, always a butt of tho poet 
laureate 

Ignoranoe, m law It is a It gal maxim 
that 1 of a law ih n > t xeusc foi brr iking it 
however prai cworthy tho in itives of the 
lawbreaker-* Ibis maxim m said to rest 
on tho legal presumptnn tl at every man 
knows the law It would he truer to say 
that grounds of public policy have die 
tated the necessity o^ \ lhe ring to such a 
maxim I of fact is different poi 
example, if a man whoso wife w is living 
left her and mxincd another woman under 
the impression that it was liwful m certain 
circumstances to have two wives he 
would be guilty of bigimv but if he did 
go under the impression tint his fust wife 
was dead, lie would m all probability be 
oxcu eel I here ire hew vtr data to 
the effeet thit the rule is n t universallv 
ap* Ik able at all events \ here no mine 
has been ee mmitted or d ini igc lntlieted 
and tliat i judge in i eomt jf c puty will 
be influence 1 by a ploa of I 

Ignorantmes, narno of a religious fiut< r 
nitv In the Horn Catholic < f urc li usually 
known as the ( hristian Bi >tl cr founded 
at Ithcnus (1679) its urn being the 
gratuitous instruction of poor hildron In 
both sac zed and secular lc iruing It was 
organised (1681) by Jean lUrtiste do la 
Salle The order has now spre ad over the 
whole world The brethren take vows 
of chastity obedience, and povcity, but 
do not enter holy orders Their official 
title is the * Brothers of the Christian 
Schools * 

Igualada, tn of Barcelona prov , Spain, 
on the Noya, 32 m N.W of Barcelona. 
Fop. 10,500. 


Iguana, genus of tropical Ainer li/ards, 
of the fumily Iguanulie, e omprlslng about 
fifty genera ind 100 apex km Nearly all 
the genera belong to the New World, 
oceumng as fai ^ as Patngouii and in a 
noitliw ird due etion is far us t llifornla 
and But C olumbia and most of them are 
arh re il though some live on the surface 
of the s md and stouts of the desert I hoy 
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I are known mostly from the Wculden 
are e har ie te rised liy the j eeuliar form of 
then tc e tb wine h are round and bludo like 
it tie r>ot with serrate d edges towards 
the tip One of Liu most c minion aperies 
is the Iguana tuberculnta with a largo 
dew 1 p md I high dorsal hinged nelge 
1 he u j rc \uiling colour is green and they 
differ wreath in si/e he m i few lnehes to 
sev ft in length Dining the wiitm hn , 
the v 1 isk on tho limbs of tuts, when they 
in l i il v caught bv the natives by means 
of u n c iQ thrown ovn tin head then 
tksli bung cstcemc l ns fiol 1 > tho 
sum firmly lx long tho basilisk, and tho 
h rue d toad S te II 1 G idow, 

Amih ft a and hejiltli s, 1 >01 

Iguanodon (lauim md Gk S ?, 
tor tl ) genus d ormthopod dinosaurs, 
foun 1 f ssil in Jura sic and 1 ower Greta 
ec u k Is of J mope The I wan des- 
cnlilbv Mintcll hi 182 fie m si e cimeus 
found in Kent Inglml It was lrom 
1 t > . i ft l mg the head Urge and 
mu w ml the missive heelv te nmnatod 
m i long md very btiong till I ho fore- 
lnnl s we ie small and idui te 1 for gi u>]ung 
tin leaves in J hr me he s of J 1 tnts on whie h 
it fed Ail tho boniH were hollow lhe 
Htruc turc of tho hkt le ton is altogether very 
rerr irkablc J ho front paitu of both 
upl ti and Irwcr jaw a are without tcoth, 
and HUggtHt a hollow, boaklike arrange- 
ment lhe I walked on its hind logs, 
and sat on a tripod formed by these and 
its tail after tho rnannci of the kangaroo 
Its forefeet had four toeB and a spur, and 
wore much shorter than tho threotood 
hind limbs It lived iu great numbers in 
the swampy regions of England and Bel- 
gium and other parts of Europe, during 
the Jurassic period Sev. species of the 
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and Purbeck beds. Twenty -ni no fossil 
skeletons of the reptile were found at one 
time in Upper Jurassic sandstones of the 
coal regions at Bernlssnrt In Belgium. 
See G. A Man tell, Petri ftuiions and their 
Teachings , 1851 ; A. Woodward, Outlines 
of Vertebrate Paleontology for Stu/lents of 
Zoology , 181)8 ; H. N. Hutchinson. Er- 
tinet Monsters, 1892 ; Sir It. Owen, Fossil 
Keptiles (4 vole.), 1849-81, ttc. 

Iguassti, ter. of Brazil, in ID 13, a belt 
of land around Brazil, part of sew states, 
was taken over by the Federal Gov. and 
placed under the direct administration of 
the President. l. t which had a pop. of 
108,500, and faced the Misiones prov. of 
Argentina, was restored in 19 10 to its 
const itueiit state's. 

Iguvine Tables, *ee Euaunivrc. 

Ihering, Rudolf von, sec JuKitlNO. 

Iilithyia, sec Kilithyia. 

Ijmuiden, sec Yaiuipen. 

Ijssel, or Yssel (anct. Isala) : (l) Riv. 
of Holland, Gelderland, and Ovenjssel 
provs., the northernmost arm of the 
Rhine delta, leaving the mainstream near 
Aruhem and flowing N. into the Ijssel 
Meer (Zuyder Zee) <E.), past Zutphen, 
Deventer, Zwolle, and Kampeii. The 
upper part was « Imially a Rom. ean.il 
made (r. 12 tt.< .» to unit, tho Rhine with 
the Oudo Ijssel, which joins the Nieuwo 
at Doesburg. Length about 70 vn. v all 
navigable. There w*as stubborn lighting 
on the riv. in 1945, Deventer falling to the 
Oanudinn and Brit, forces on April 10 and 
Zutphen soon afterwards. By tho 21st 
tho whole area of N. Holland had boon 
cleared of Gers. as far as the E. shore of 
the Ijssel Meer. (2) Riv. of Utrecht and 
S. Holland provs., connected by canal at 
Utrecht with tho Oudo Rijn, and entering 
the Nieuwo Maas 3 m. above Rotterdam. 

Ijssel Meer,.svc*Hoi.LYN hand ZcidkhZkf:. 

ljsselmonde, or Ysselmonde, is. of 
Holland, m the prov. of S. Holland, be- 
tween two branches of the Maos and the 
Oude and Nieuw' Maus, opposite Rotter- 
dam. It is 15 in. long by 5 m. broad. 
There is a tn. of tho name on the is. 

Ijzer, see Yhkii. 

Ikhmim, sec AkiiwiM. 

Ikhnaton, see AwiiNAro.w 

Iki, is. belonging to Japan, Iving otT tin 
N.W. coast of Kiu.-hiu. Thereisahni lamr 
at Gonoura in the ^ W. Arou 57 -q. m. 

Ikuno, tn. of Hondo, Japan, 3*» m \ \\ 
of KoW. Tts silver mini's, the second In 
size In Japan, are worked by the gov. 

11, an ad mlntsti alive div . of Turkey. In 
1921 the country was divided into X. (now 
numbering 83), subdivided Into lice, and 
further into Bucak. Each I. lias an elec- 
tive council, and at its head a Vail repre- 
senting tho Gov. The Bucak is an auto- 
nomous entity, the Iloo being merely a 
grouping of these for some general ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Hagan, cap. of the prov. of Isabela, 
Luzon, Philippine Is., about 200 m 
N.N.E. of Manila, it is iu a great 
tobacco-growing dist. Pop. 23,300. 

Ilchester. mrkt. tn. in the S. pari. div. 
of Somersetshire, England, on the K. Yeo, 
5 m. N.W. of Yeovil. It Is supposed to be 
the Lschalis of Ptolemy ; was an import- 


ant Rom. station and a flourishing Saxon 
t n . Ly tes Cory, a line fourteenth -century 
bouse near I., is owned by tho National 
Trust. Pop. 500. 

Ildefonso, Saint (007-07), Sp. prelate 
and theologian, b. at Toledo : was a 
pupil of st. Isidore, became abbot of 
Agali, and attended the ninth council of 
Toledo in 053. In 057 he succeeded his 
uncle Eugeni us as archbishop of Toledo. 
He added Jourtcen Uvea to St. Isidore's 
De Viris illustnbus, wrote sev. theological 
woiks, and was responsible for the uni- 
ticntinu of the Sp. liturgy. 

He de Bourbon, see Reunion. 

Ile-de-France : (1) prov. of Franco, 

forming a kind of is. bounded by the Rs. 
Seine, Marne, Beuvronne, Thovo, and 
Oise, and with Paris as its cup. Under 
the Revolution redistribution of provs. it 
was divided into the dept, of the Seine 
with the grt-aler part of Seine -et-Oiso, 
Scine-et -Marne, Oise and Aisne, and a 
small part of Loirot and Ntevre. It is a 
prov. of forests and plains, fertile and 
prosperous, with carefully tended mrkt. 
gardens and orchards. Its pnn. indus- 
tries are wine and the sugar beetroot. In 
the middle of the ninth century' I. waa 
made a dukedom and its second duke, 
Odo, became king of France in 888, and 
was the ancestor of Hugh Capet. I. was 
the former name of Mauritius ($.t?.). 
(2), or Tie d 'Orleans, is. on the E. coast of 
Greenland, for the greater part covered 
with glaciers. 

Ile-du-Diablo, one of the ties du Salat 
oil the coast of Fr. Guiana, S. America, 
on which Capt. Dreyfus (q.v.) was im- 
prisoned In 1891. 

Ilerda, cap. of the Ilergetes in Hispania 
Tarr.teonensis. It stood upon an emi- 
nence on the r. b. of the R. Sieons. It 
was iwd hj the legates of Poinpev us their 
base against Oesar in the hrst year of tho 
Civil war (49 B.C.). 

Uetsk, tn of Orenburg, Soviet Russia. 

| near the confluence of the Jhk with tho 
l i.*l. It is famous for its mud and brine 
I b.iths and koumiss cure-. Pop 70UO. 

| Ileum, lower part of the small intestine. 
The small intestine i- a tube about 23 ft. 
long , the first 10 or 11 in. form tho duo- 
, tl« mini, the next 9 ft. foim tho jejunum, 

| iind < he remainder i- tin* I. There is no 
Oiiiiute Hue of div. In tween the two main 
poitions, but the jminuin occupies tho 
upper and left part of the abdomen, while 
the I. occupies the lower and right. It 
tmuiuutes in the ileoi.rral valve leading 
to the large intestine. 

Hex, oosmnpollt.nl genus of plants in 
the order Aquifoliucctv, which consists of 
between one and two hundred species. 
/. aguifotivm , the i oinmon holly, is found 
ih’ctly in Central Europe • it is valued as 
<in ornamental tree and for its tine- 
gi. lined, heavy, compact timber; tho 
berries are poisonous and have violent 
cm otic effect*. /. Partiguayensis, tho 
u iut£ Plant, is valued for Its leaves, which 
are dried and used like common tea, under 
the name of Paraguay tea. Tho 1. so 
frequently mentioned by classical authors 
is Qucrcus Hex , the holm- or holly-oak, a 
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species of Fagao e© found lound Lho 
Medit* ri oiican 

Ilford . <1) (Gieat ), par. and bor on the 
Rotting in S W Emcx, 7 in E N E of 
London *lhe hospital of fat Mary and 
bt Tliomss ouginally founded iu the 
t well tli ceuturj us a leper hospital, is now 
t omposed of alms houscb anti a c Impel 
It has photographic material factories 
and paper mdls. Pop 1 10 000 (2) 

Little I on the opposite hank of the 
Hodmg Pop about 15,000 

Ilfracombe, scapoit, nukt tn , and 
popular w itc ring pltu o m N l)e\on, 
England, 11 m N N W of Bai nstaple 
The beaut'v of its st onen and the tempt i 
ate t limati make it a fa\ ountc report both 
in winter and summer It has steadily 
grown m lmpoitauie of late jtais and 
constant improvements lm\ e been undo, 


UfilLiiah, into which it falls by seven 
mouths after a total couise of 750 m Ita 
chief tribs aie tbo Knsh t hilik, and 
ChniMi Its valle> is nth m coal, gold, 
and silver See also Ki lj\ 

Iliad, bee urukr El n Poi Hommi. 

lliamna, volcano In Alaska N America, 
at the bead of tho Alaska Peninsula W 
ol t onk Inlet It was In eiuplion in 1001 
and l‘»0 J Alt 12,000 ft 

Ilrgan Bay, on the N coast of Mindanao, 
Philippine Is The R Duran tlows into 
It «t the S V corner and litre lie h tho tn 
o lli^ in with a large trade m nee, spues, 
and hemp Pop 0000 

Ilion, tn of Herkimer <o \<w N oik, 
t T ^ ^ on the b hank of tht Mohawk R , 
12 m s 1 ol I tica Its chief industry is 
the m unit of Remington t\pc write is 
Pop sooo 
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such as large semi artibcml bathing pool* 
etc. It is connected by a good tmei 
service with all the ata^idi tns of interest 
in 9 Wales and the neighbouring cos In 
the fourteenth centun it was a place of 
importance and supplied m v slups and 
ninety tax men for the shge r»f Calais 
(1 147) It was besieged twice during the 
< ivil war In 1782 a large tn isiirc vi ss 1 
be longing to the 1? ranc o bp tl« i t tak< n b\ 
Rodney was wrecked in Rappimr Cove, 
dnil at \anous turns sinct gold and silver 
pieces have been washed a^h »ri In 171)7 
four I r ships entered the harbour aud 
sank all the vessels lying th<n I lias 
declin'd a* a poit since its prosperous 
da’vs in the fourteenth century Pop 
(1941 ) 9200 

llhavo, seaport In the dist of Aveiro, 
Portugal 40 m 9 of Oporto Its chief 
industry is lr hing, but theio an famous 
glass and por< elain works at Viht i Alegre 
Balt is also exported Pop about 13,000 

Hi, one of the chief nvs of Russian 
Central Asia in the Issyk kul Region of 
tile Kirghiz It rises at an altitude 

Of 11,600 ft r a the W. slopes of Mt Kash- 
katur, E of Lake Issyk kill, and flows in a 
twisted course past KAlia In Smkiang, 
through the Trans 111, Ala tan, and Borok* 
boro Alts., to Risk and thence to Lake 


Ilipa, Battle of, scene of llosdiuhils 
defeat on the Mctauius 207 H< whin 
histini g to bring Jl ininhul rclutoroe- 
1111 nt 

Ilissus, mill i iv of \ttna, flowing into 
till I l THII till I II i us Jt w is mi- 
moit iliscd hr its 1 m mil bv Plito m 
/ horfru I ut tin be iul\ h is vanished and 
tin s<rici> become bumn and miti- 
n* u hi d 

Ilium, \fe lrteiy 

Ilkeston, rnrkt tn anil muiutipul bor 
ot i>uh>slurc England 0 in 1 N E of 
l)crb\ It l on a hill i omuiandmg tho 
tine \alUv ot the Ercwnsh It manuN 
hoHiery laei end eiirthi nwaic Coal and 
iron ate found m tin nt ighbourhood, and 
an ilkaline n mnal spring Pop 11,100. 

llkley, hi jlth resort In the W Riding 
of \orkshfn 1 nglantl on the H Wharfs, 
lb in N VV of Leenl h There are sov. 
hydropathic c stabs It wad an an ct Rom. 
Htatiou and ] jssossCs three curious Bason 
crossi s Boltou Abbey (q 0.) is 5 in. N.W. 
Pod 9700 

Illampu, or Sorata, peak in the Cordil- 
lera Real, a mt range of Bolivia. Alt. 
21,27 » ft 

lllawarra, dist of New H Wales, 
Australia, extending from a point 33 m. 
9. of bydney, along the coast southwards 
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for 40 m. to Shoalhavcn. Industries : In some legal systems a marriage would be 
dairy produce, collieries. The I. hake is illegal whore the spouses had not first 
a salt lagoon whore ilsti are plentiful and obtained the consent of their parents ; 
fowl abundant. Pop. 12,000. while In France, again, tho dowry system, 

Illecillewaet, celebrated glacier in Brit. lending as it does to the mariage ae con- 
Columbia, lying near Glacier House, on wnance, tends equally snrely to a morgan- 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, having Its atic union. Some have supposed that 1. 
origin lu the snows and ice of Sir Donald is more rampant among the hot-blooded 
Mt. It is in a condition of recession. races of the H. of Europe and 8. America, 
Ille-et’Vilaine, maritime dept of N.W. or in other warm climates. Rut there Is 
France, bordering Mt. St. Michel Hay and littlo statistical warranty for the assump- 
tive Eug. Channel. It formed part of the tion, although, so far as mere figures are 
old prov. of Brittany, and is now bounded eoneei ned, two observations arc material. 
W. by the depts. of (Jfltes-du-Nord and Fust, that inmost of those countries whose 
Morblban, S. by Loire- Inferieuio, K. and legal systems are based upon the Civil 
N.E. by Muyenne ami Mnncho. 'Hie Rs. Law (r/.r.), subsequent marriage, or even 
Ille and Vilainc flow from N. and K., a less formal act, will legitimate offspring 
uniting at Rennes, t lie cap. Tho surface uthfrwise Illegitimate; and, secondly, 
is mostly fiat, with forests and muishes st.it of any reliable kind are not 

in tho X, The former forest of Brocoli- forthcoming for the majority of Uriental 
ande in the W. is now represented by rhe laces. 


Year 


Total Birth*. 


J llegitimate 


i Percent age ot 
illegitimates 


Kvi.i \\i> A\n Wu.ks 


p.ur> 

. 50h,75‘> 

2.»,1 05 

4 • J 

r.n« 

. 60 r >,202 

2 4,895 

41 

10.17 

. 6 lit, V. 7 

21,341 

41 

1014 

. 711,3 In 

12,385 

7-0 

1046 

. ''20.710 

53,019 

6-5 



-s OIU' 1» 


1038 

88,62i' 

5,4 10 

6-1 

I0.fi) 

. 86,800 

5,102 

5-0 

1910 

. 86,380 

5,084 


1013 

. 04.6*2 

7,173 

7*5 

1017 

113.117 

6.51 1 

5-5 


far less exten-ive forest of Paimpont. The l In the census period 1 i>7 1— I IMH tho per- 
Mursh of Dol i-. a icrtile legion once on- cent age of illegitimates m the I\K. was 
gulfed by the sen. Grain (wheat .ind|5-6, and in Scotland, 9*>. For the 
barley), tobacco, ilnx, and potatoes are i succeeding census periods th so rates 
among tho chief < rops. Honey, and fruit lw\o averaged 4-4 and 7-3 respectively, 
uro plentiful: cider Is produced, the 1 The figures for recent years, m which 
amount being equal to nearly 20 per cent i statistics are available, are shown above, 
of the total Fr production. Tho oysters in (Tirlhtian nations there can be no 
of Cancalo are exported. Tho chief | doubt that the Cluistiau »*eligion acts 
minerals are gninite (round Fougores), powerfully us a deterrent of l., (e.g. in 
slate and argentiferous galena at Bruz. 1 Ireland, where the rate as long ago os 
St. Servuu and St. Main aro the duof | 1^70 was only 2-7) and that chastity is 
ports. Area 2i>07 sq. m. Pop. .>78,2(10. intimately in vohod in the age-long insti- 
Megittmacy, status of a child horu out tulion of mouoguiu>. Whether religion 
of wedlock. Tho status is especially Ini- oi utilitarian considerations hod tuoro to 
portaut In all legal sj stems from tho con- do with tho difference between tho status 
soqueuecs entailed b> it in regard to the of legitimate and illegitimate offspring is 
right to succeed to property. Bastardy open to doubt. Most Aryan nations 
in England and Woles has, however, lust m hnowiedged illegitimate children as part 
much of the stigma traditionally attached of their families, and gave them a right 
to it by reason of tho Legitimacy Act, to sharo in tho patrimony, though in the 
1226, which legitimates the offspting of Bom. law of succession illegitimate child- 
unmarried parents under specified eon- ren were in a less favourable position in 
dittons (see Jurlher under lisoitimaoy. tins respect than legitimato. According to 
Legitimation ). Wostcrmarcl* {Origin and Development of 

Tho greater the number of artificial the Moral Ida * *), it was nothing less than 
hindrances to marriage, whether economic monogamy that gradually deprived the 
or social, the greater, as a rule, will be the bustard of nearly all proprietary rights, 
1. In some countries, like Franco, the and led up to the universal maxim that tho 
term of military service must bo com- bustard was filius nulliua aut jUiun 
plated before a man may marry. Again, popvli (the son of no man, or the sou of 
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Illinois 


the people). Christianity may well have 
done no more than throw the oegis of 
religion over what had long been a social 
commonplace; but tho stigma It attached 
to Infidelity to the marrmgo vow, And its 
doctrine that monogamous marriage was 
the only form of mairiago that could 
exculpate intercourse, may well have gone 
far to stereotype the uuenviahlo posit iou 
of the bastard. Although cedes. ideas of 
marriage and legitimacy were slow In per- 
meating the ruder Celtic un turns, they 
soon Induced tho A.-S. law-giver to deny 
to the bastard anv claim of blood rela- 
tionship with tho Mcegth or family. Some 
have even attributed the curious custom 
of Bor.-Eng. ( q.o .) to the doubts that were 
supposed to surround the birth of older 


Illicium, small genus of Magnoliaceai, 
flourishes in Asia and America. /. verum 
is tho star-anise, which occurs in China 
and contains an aromatic oil used in 
llavounng. 

Illimani Mountain, one of the loftiest 
mts. of tho Bolivian Andes, in the K. 
Cordillera Range, S. America. 

Illinium, supposed metal (atomlo num- 
ber 61) of tho rare earth group. Its sub- 
stance is still doubtful. 

Illinois (Mini, men), group of N. Amor. 
Indian tribes ot tho Algonquin linguistic 
family. They lived formerly in l. and the 
adjacent parts of Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Missouri. The chief tribes were Caliokia, 
1*601 m. Kaskuskia, Tamaroa, Muhcgumea, 
and Moiugwciia. As allies, of the Fr. they 






Rate of 

Country 

Year 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Birtlus 

Illegitimate 
Births per 





1000 births 

Australia 

1937 

119,131 

5,16.1 

43 

Belgium 

1946 

148,207 

5,712 

38 

Canada . 

1946 

325,80 1 

13,595 

41 

Chile • • 

1932 

149,459 

64,702 

36G 

Denmark 

1946 

96,111 

7,592 

80 

Eire 

1946 

67,547 

2,161 

32 

England &Wales 
Finland 

1946 

820,719 

53,919 

65 

1946 

106,075 

6,341 

69 

France . 

1932 

722,246 

56,327 

77 

Germany 

1936 

1,312,053 

102,031 

77 

Holland. 

1946 

284,019 

6,958 

24 

Italy 

Mew Zealand . 

1942 

926.063 

34,674 

37 

1946 

41,871 

1,825 

43 

N. Ireland 

1938 

25,742 

1,150 

44 

Norway 

1944 

62,241 

4,546 

73 

Scotland . 

1947 

113,117 

6,311 

65 

Sweden • 

1946 

131,782 

11,853 

80 

Switzerland . 

1946 

90,537 

3.008 

33 


children. The loss of social caste does 
not seem to have attached to the degrada- 
tion of status Incident to I until somew hat 
later. Some medieval heroes of aristo- 
cratic if spurious birth appear to have 
prided themselves on their title of 
' bastard. 4 The Conqueror was kuovvn 
as Win. the Bastard, without any con- 
notation of shame, but rather os a dis- 
tinctive appellation. But apart from 
exceptional instances, social inferiority 
gradual!? followed as a necessary corol- 
lary to deprivation of proprietary rights 

From an examination of the ann. 
reports of the Registrar of births and 
deaths. It will be found that in England 
the percentage of illegitimate births is 
comparatively high in tho E. cos* of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire. It 
may be taken generally that tho per- 
centage is higher in agric. areas than In 
industrial cos. 

Tho table above gives the illegitimate 
births per 10 uo births for various countries 
for the year shown against each. 

See also L kgitim Atf ion . See Annual 
Reports of Registrar of Births and Deaths ; 
International Health Book of League of 
Nations . 


came into conflict with tho Iroquois (1678). 
They now number under 200, and aro 
sit noted on a reservation at the Quapaw 
Agenc>, Indian Ter. See J. B. La Salle*s 
account of his explorations (1070-82); 
G. C'utli u, North American Indians 1842. 

Illinois, nv. of U.S.A., formed bv tho 
union of the Kankakee and Dos Plaines 
Rr. in Grundy co., about 10 m. from 
Moms, Illinois. Itlsiug near Lake Michi- 
gan, it flows a. and S.W. through La 
Sullrro, entering tho Mississippi about 
20 m. above Alton and the Missouri's 
mouth. Length about 500 m. t navigable 
for steamers 250 m. to La Salic, whence a 
ship canal < onnocts it with the Chicago R. 
and the Chicago Drainage Canal, and 
hence with t ho Great Lakes. Ottawa and 
IVnna sre the chief cities on its banks. 

Illinois, ouo of tbo N. central states of 
the U.S.A. known as ' tho l*ralrfo State. ’ 
situated In the volley of the Mississippi 
and the basin of the Groat Lakes. It Is 
bounded N. by Wisconsin, E. by Lake 
Michigan and Indiana, S.K. by Kentucky, 
S.W. by Missouri, W. by Missouri and 
Iowa. Tbe Mississippi R. is on the W. 
tho Ohio on the S., and the Wabash on tbe 
E. frontier. Tho surface is a vast plain. 
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with an avcrago elevation of 500 ft., 
sloping slightly towards the S. and S.W. 
Cairo is the lowest point (2(17 tt. above tho 
gulf of Mexico), Silver creek one of tho 
highest (1145 ft.). There is a low, fertile 
plateau in tho S. known ns Egypt. Tho 
Great Prairie (200 in. king) is in the centre. 
The Illinois is the chief riv., and there aro 
saline, sulphur, and chalybeate springs in 
the S. The Illinois and Michigan (’anal, 
connecting Lake Michigan and tho Great 
Lakes with the Mississippi was constructed 
between 1830 and 1850. There is a 
difference of about 11® F. in the temps, of 
N. and S. The soil is very fertile, but an 
underlying stratum of clay, which retains 
the rainfall, necessitates elaborate drain- 
age systems. Trees have been extensi vely 
planted, and I. ranks next to Iowa ns an 
agric. state. Wheat, corn, hay, and vari- 
ous other cereals aro grown. Fruit, 
especially apples, pears, and peaches, h 
much cultivated, particularly in tho hilly 
belt of tho S. Hero cotton is also grown 
successfully. There are good vineyards, 
the centre of the liquor industry being 
Peoria. Livestock are reared and line 
dairy produce is obtained. Slaughtering 
and meat-packing is the most important 
Industry, centred « ♦ < Chicago. Fisheries 
are also carruo on largely, pike, bass, 
salmon -trout, carp, sturgeon, and paddle- 
Ush being plentiful in the rivs. and lakes. 
Bituminous coal is tho chief mineral, the 
coal-fleld covering about 37,500 sq. in. 
In 1947 tho coal output was 73,440,030 
tons. Plg-lron, petroleum, natural gas, 
sandstone, and limestone are also valu- 
able. Bullding-stono is quarried chiefly 
in Monroe, Lawreuce, and Decatur cos. 
Zinc, fluorspar, Portland cement , gypsum, 
and marble aro found. I. ranks third in 
mineral output in tho U.S. Tho last 
figures on agriculture show that in 1010 
the chief cereal crops were mai/e 
5X4,363,000 bushels; wheat, 19,533,000 
bushels : oats. 108,093,000 bushels ; 

barley, rye, and buck wheat nre also 
grown. Tho output of soya beans at 

75.030.000 bushels (1910) amounted to 
more than one-third of the country’s 
entire output. Heap, candles, and pottery 
are among tho duct mannfs. I. ranks os 
tho third manufacturing slnto in America, 
giving precedence only to Now York and 
Pennsylvania. Some of the most hn- 

ortant tils, arts Chicago 3,390,800 ; 

prtngflcld (State cap.). 75,300 ; Peoria, 

105.000 ; Rockford, 81,000 ; K. St. LouK 
75,600 ; Oak Park Village, 00,000 ; 
Evanston, 05,300 : Cicero, 01,700; De- 
catur, 59,300 ; Berwyn, 48,400 ; Aurora, 
47,100 ; and Joliet, 42,300 ; other tns. 
are Quincy, Galesburg, Jacksonville, 
Freeport, Loan lie, and Ottawa. There 
aro 100 cos. Communication is excellent 
both by rail arid water. There aro well 
over 12 thousand m. of railroad track in 
use, Tho railway transport is the great- 
est In the U.S., and Chicago is the largest 
railway centre in the world. The trans- 

S ort by rail is so cheap that it has brought 
own the freightage cost on the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. Tho Sangamon and 
Morgan Hallway was the first opened 
(1839). The N.W. Univ. at Evanston was 


founded about 1851. Tho State Univ., 
founded in 1867, is situated at Orbana and 
Champaign ; Chicago Univ. (q.v.) was 
founded in 1892. There are many other 
line educational and charitable institu- 
tions in I., including the Armour Institute 
of Technology and the Hush Medical 
College of Chicago, the Knox College at 
Galesburg, and Illinois Wesleyan Univ. at 
Bloomington. The area is 56,400 sq. in. 
(Including 453 sq. m. water). Pop. 
7,897,200. 

History and constitution . — In 1673 
Joliet oxplored I., and in 1675 Father 
Marquette founded a Jesuit mission 
among tho Kuskaski Indians. La Salle 
gave the state its present name 
(1679), from the Indian tribes settled 
there, and built Fort Ordveccrur. Tonty 
continued Ids explorations. Fr. traders 
settled in I. between 1683-90. In 1763 
1 passed to England on tire cession of 
Canada. It became port of the N.-W. 
Inmr. Ter. in 1787, and of Indiana Ter. 
in 1M)0. in 1818 it was admitted to the 
Union. Tho Mormon troubles cuimin- 
and hero (1810-44). The present con- 
st it ut ion was adopted In 1 870. There is a 
Senate of 51 members, and a House of 
Representatives of 133 members, elected 
foi lour and two years respectively. 
Twenty -six representatives are sent to the 
Lower House of the Federal Congress. 
See I. F. Mather, The Making of Illinois , 
1900, 1912; O. W. Alvord, Centennial 
History of Illinois , 1920 ; W. F. and t*. H. 
Dodd, Government in Illinois , 1925 ; 

K F. Dunne, Illinois : the Heart of the 
\<ition , 1933 ; D. C. Peattie, A Prairie 
Grove, 1938 ; Federal Wntors Project, 
Illinois : a Descriptive and Historical 
Guide , 19 47. 

Illinois, University of, was started by the 
state of Illinois. Under the Federal Gov.’s 
Land Grant Act, the state secured big 
tr.uts in 1802 and in 1867 gave the univ. 
2293 acs., of which two-thirds are devoted 
to agriculture. The univ. has a teaching 
htatt of over 1000 and ah uit 14,000 
students. 

Illiterates, Illiteracy. Tt is w»t easy to 
obtain reliable returns cither in England 
or elsewhere of tho average number of 
]>r isons who are unable to read or write. 
Although the census returns suggest 
themselves as the natural mode of getting 
t no information, then* can be, even through 
this channel, no means of compelling 
persons to disclose their I., nor, 
unless they ought to sign the returns 
themselves and only do ho by a mark, any 
direct evidence of such I. In countries 
where universal conscription la in vogue 
it is easy to get at t he percentage of I, 
from tiie rogistrat ion of recruits. In 
Germany, Sweden, und Switzerland over 
99 per cent, are able to read and write; 
m Holland soniowh.it over l per cent are 
I., and in Franco and Belgium tho per- 
cent ages of l. aro about 5 per cent, and 
10 per een’ respectively. Nearly one- 
tlnrd of the Gk. and It. conscripts are I. 
Tho marriage registers, where they exist, 
betray tho proportion of I. spouses, and 
In Italy the proportion of I. husbands 
corresponds to that of the conscripts, 
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while of the number of women married 
annually nearly one-half aro I. From 
these registers It appears that the lowest 
percentage oi I. is to be met with in 
England and Wales, Scotland, Germans, 
and Australia, and the highest, excluding 
Italy, In Ireland ami S Africa. With the 
general spread of education throughout 
the masses which took place in advanced 
countries during last century, thae was 
natmally a veiv marked diop m the per- 
centage of T. in these countries Husslan 
htatistics show a creditable decline in I. 
m the last forty odd vtara from 75 per 
tent m 1895 to onl\ 10 per cent In 1942 
A still more striking Improvement Is 
found In furkev. under the impulse of 
ICemal Atatmk’s educational loforms, 
the drop being from over 90 per cent in 
1927 to >5 per cent in 1914. Spain and 
Portugal are moic backward than the 


during the seventeenth, and lasted In 
Isolatod bodies till the end of the eight- 
eenth. The 1 lost crucian Illuminati art 1 
quite distinct ; their tenets uio mixed 
with alcbemv and ouultism (see Kosi 
crucians). rinally, in 1776 a secret 
masonic sod tty with republican and free- 
thinking mows was foimod by Adam 
Wolshaiipt. pi of of Canon Law at Jngol- 
stadt, Havana, who bad been « durated by 
the Jesuits, but became a freethinker. 
It w w anti-Jesuit, and was suppressed in 
17 s * » 

Illumination (or Illumlnism) term used 
in connection with the ‘ Enlightenment* 
period of philosophy. Scientific reason, 
or the appe d to reason as opposed to the 
rt Iiauoe on c xternol authoiit\ maikod tho 
nictaplivMi il systems from Dcvcdites to 
Leibnitz lhc evolution of existing 
beliefs and institutions was completely 


Count! v 


No of Illiterate-. 

P< if outage of 
population 

Egypt (1927) 


s si 7 tmn 

8 > 7 

India (19*11) . 

. . 

209,000,(100 

84 0 

(1941) . 


284,700 000 

7 i 0 

Brazil (1920) 


29,127,001) 

67 0 

Mexico (19*10) 


9,000.000 

59 S 

Turkey (19)4) 


7, >00,000 

55 1 

Greece (1935) 


1 vflOJIOfl 

32 0 

Portugal (19 40) 


-> ss 1,000 

49 0 

Spam (1940) 


b, >1 1 00(1 

27 > 

Poland <19 » >) 


i,97 > 000 

21 0 

Italy (1995) 

, m 

0,112 000 

19 0 

U.S.^It (1912) 


17,000,000 

10 0 

Canada (19 il) 

. 

iU9 1(10 

3 79 


Illiteracy is pruticalh unknown in t lie l \ llu l.itc ft i tho whole pop, 
white and coloured (1917) u is nnh 2 7 pci << ut < 1 1 iosc oui fomt« c n veais of «ige 


rest of Europe, a fiet whnli lias its in- 
fluence on 1 in the s Ann r states New- 
foundland, owing to it> sc attend pop, 
has a high degne of I Tin above table 
gives the most if cent pncuitog's 

Illkirch-Grafenstadon, vil of the Pr 
dept of Has Klun iMsuc) > m S. of 
Stroshurg Pop. 6400 

lllonn, walled natiye tn nt Nigeria cap 
of an administrative pi ov ,nnd founercap 
of an i-scwiition of states of the \omba 
countM , \N Equatorial A fra i about 
170 hi \ T fs K of Lagos It In*, on the 
Asa. n tub of the Niger Pop about 
90 000 

lllunnnants (engineering) s»< Limits, 
Artimi mt Limiihotsi* -Illuminating 
Agents , si \nc m row l , L 1 1 » \ V ioj i r 
* Limit , \ r \ys, etc 

Illuminati, enlightened ones, the name 
assumed at various times bv i' Hymns 
sects and secret societies '\ up ~>p. 
* Illuminati* (atominados) seem to have 
been In origin akin to the various mystic 
Gnostic hen sics which flourish'*] In the 
early Middle Ages, though their appear- 
ance in Spam is later. They were sup- 
pressed bv the Inquisition during the six- 
teenth century ; they also os tab, them- 
selves In Picaidy and elsewhere In France 


Ignor* <1 m I tin ir value denied, save in so 
fni » tin v wort i onsi-t c nt with nhstiuct 
pnniiphs Ket up bv the latioiiftlwts oh 
tin iiltirii itc cut' non ot tiuth With the 
mtion»li-N the pine icison became 
oppos'd to .ill emotions and rnthuMOMiis 
which lut'd to satisfv its dogmatic t<sts, 
mil llu mt i*sult of rational M Inquiry 
was tin r t illy Iniui n substitution of a 
intuinl di Km foi levelled religion of all 
kin<L I Ins stfrih and unlmigmativo 
plnlosiphv nai pti i loxionllv, ns it must 
sm ru to im, known as the I nllghtcnment. 
blit Hie Minces tli it the sreptiiwin of 
l*'is it ar a othc is might \S< 11 li »vt* bad in 
confounding the pimtiple of pure a 
priori re ns >n was < In < k« d for a timo by 
tin winarkihlc prngu M s of scicnoo. Tfc 
wa tin slutting of metaphvsh nl inquiry 
from the ex« lusivo ground of d< ism to the 
anaUsjs of knowledge that eventually 
sound'd the death km 11 of rationalism. 
Lor ke taught that knowledge was wholly 
empirical, and denied the existence of 
those innate Ideas of reason upon which 
the rationalists hod consciously or un- 
consciously rested their theories t and 
later Itons^eaifs emotional pnlemles 
swung back tho pendulum in favour of tho 
feelings as against the intellect in the 
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realms of speculative inquiry Before the 
period of the b nllghtemnent had closed 
and long before Rousseau, Spino7a hod 
i hoc ked the tendom v of xationaltein to re 
move God to tlu position of a mire f u off 
observer nud entirely unrelated to the 
mundane, h\ I is insistence is a religious 
and cthwnl requite nient on tho i ss< ntiul 
vtniv of things Voltano mtiodiiud the 
results of tin f ng Lnliglilcnimnt into 
rrancc , and tho Ir f nllghtennu nt took 
tho form ot a thoremghgoir g m ite n dism in 
which tmth and leligion wire diametric 
ally opposed Y\ it Inn this < it < Ic flmioltlu 
light of RmisNiaii win Im ginning a .in 
I ncye lopGhste ot tin hr 1 nligliti nun nt 
ended l»\ hung bitleilv hostile to tin 
wh »lt pitnefple of tiit latiomlists which 
in IN srotlnoms of the logit ll re Non incl 
(omhmni i iti of mvstu nm itt in* d flit 
concept i >n of min us i si It untied unit 
e nine h nidi pc mU nt ot the liiuti in 
uiMronm nt in lvhic h he found him i It 
J he ci lirial f u t in the I nlightc nine nt 
Is mdiMdu iIisth tnd its enroll irv tli 
issurnpt ion that institutions i ould 1 1 c nt 
off at veill md n fnsh sUirt made It 
ignore cl tho fa« t that all instduti un have 
thur roots in the depths of time ml 
though tins r u , n wis (mint nth 
favour ride to l u urns of tin b ulus of 
the li Uc\oIution Itoussenu sd ctunc 
howivei line m loiish tl * v nmv be su 
Kphhli of hue ixiitssiou in ttrm of 
lationilisin deputed from rttionilisrn n 
that the v di ni d th< \ vIul to hum in 
well ire of all tin science** Inter it vs ns 
tin Cor unpin imi l egun bv Jessing ind 
Hoidci ml i HP mu d in the ictiaii m e I 
Hegel Kant mel nth* rs that swept th 
ro tailed 1 lihghti nine nt from the lit Id ot 
philosophv Rousseaus dim mil for i 
return to nut me isnoiecl the social lift m 
a vs iv inconsistent with pr tell* il e xji* n 
cnee, and tven with his own matmw 
views I ht G< r philosophy nNo c laime l 
the realisation of tho abstract fiecdom or 
man, but in tho rude lvonr to find again 
the value of the mm r liio of the indiv ldu el 
Insisted on sh ipmg that fre » dom in font s 
of real worth and Ik ants in home \sn\s 
oninii nsimtfe with the obvious potm 
tlalitus o life inel feeling With tin 
earlier Ot r t mplrie Ms Ood e east s to hi i 
cold lute Her tu ii nbstiaction and is ie 
gaidtd ha imniaiunt in nature bum in 
affairs and all spiritual experience it 
Hinallness of the unbit of re isc u find 
expression iu Kants tiansee ndc ntnli-n 
vi hie h look* upon it as an liislru iunt 
utterly uselesp to fit horn th* unlit us of 
God and the. soul Ik i Imps Kant si ntual 
philosophy is the last vvmd on the subnet 
when it demos dm claims of ration ilism 
to comprehend n dity on the ground tint 
thought and tho mttoml of sense air m 
eliasoliihG connuted and that so sense 
experiences eau possibly bo an ultimate 
reality *Sce 1, J irunse hv leg, ,s pi no~a and 
Ais Cnntpmporarii s. 1021 , h Roth, 
Vplnfoii !h se arte% and Mainwmdf*, 192 * , 
O 1) Hicks, ( ntical Ifralism, ID IS 
Illumination of Manusoripts* The art 
of embellishing cither by pictonal 

ornamentation or with decorated letters 
and designs in gold and roloura was much 


practised In the Middle Ages, and espool- 
flllv applied to devotional works The 
ait appe ars to have been evolved from the 
clissiidl methods of decorating or dlus 
crating the hooks of the Recond and third 
centuries with pictures either m outline 
ot "dh gilt shading to enhance the light 
cficrtH, and intended to represent scones 
M *ken of m tho text , tlirough the floild 
Rv/antmc art of adorning MSS of the 
Gospels with brilliantly painted orna 
’ ,R tjtal designs, gilt or silver lette nng, and 
mu lv executed miniatures enhanced by 
Ingnlv gilt b ie k grounds , to tho orna 
m nt »ti >n of the. I tnneo Lombards of the 
e alU d ( arolmgnn school the character 
istirs of winch wue a 111 oral use of gold 
j nd hrgo md profu civ embellished initial 
i 1 G ts on most of the page« A flag 
1 1 » I u v opv r f Hu /fut l * n ve Hum, now 



a 1 1 inoniunioN m v l \e i fkovi an 
J! I l vil\ ui [) Viwt C WI*1 


n the \mhroslan I il uv at Aldan, is said 
1 he the earliest ( \t mt example of an 
di i minuted IN >l>iiet\ of decora 

ti n is in striking * rntrast with the 
I iilliant miniatures < i technical term fioiu 
1 it fflimo, to colour with red hud, mean 
ii * i picture m in illuminated MS and 

i t i ‘small poitiut ) of such MsS a* 
t e homilies of ( hnsostom and various 
Ii iginenta of th* * use Won canons to be 

n in tlie lint Alu cum r lh* fiults m 
the Itv/antlne art w\ ear to be that, while 
th mhei ited Orient »1 spl* ndour of colour 

ii g in gold nd v of iiiliou gave < harac tei 
t i tlio general scheme of decoration the 
di swings themselves, or miniatures, 
th nigh classical in style, are not oulv dull 
and flat In colouring but the w hole form 
ot tho figures of tho paints or other per 
bonages represented is constrained and 
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unprepossessing. Tlie reaction set in 
with the development of the art in Italy 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, and later 
in the Frankish empire. The Uarolinglan 
or Frankish art owed its attractiveness 
largely to the independent ( Vltfc element 
originating: in Ireland. The Iribh art dis- 
pensed almost entirely with the use of 
gold, and relied for its effect on its designs 
and borders of intertwined ribbons, 
tangled knots, and intricate patterns and 
spirals, and legendary animals, the whole 
being executed with marvellous precision 
and minuteness. The celebrated Lindis- 
farno Gospels In the (\)tton Collection in 
the Brit. Museum form oue of the finest 
examples of the Celtic style, though these 
were really productions of Scottish mon- 
astic settlements. The colouring of tho 
Celtic style is less bizarre than t lie Byzan- 
tine. but the drawing of figures ami objects 
is crude probably because, being native- 
born. it proceeded independently of all 
classical models. The Franco -Lorn bard 
art combined the best elements of the 
Celtic and Byzantine ; a return was here 
made to the abundant use of gold. Tho 
pure ornament outweighs tho illustrations 
or miniatures, which latter, as before, 
generally relate to scenes or characters 
from the Gospels, and are executed in free- 
hand In the later Horn, or so-called ' de- 
based classical ' style. Examples of 
Carolingian art are Lothair’s Gospels, 
Charles the Bald’s biblc, and an ovan- 

S iliarium among tho Brit. Museum 
arlcian MSS. A radical change came 
over the art of Illumination at the end of 
the twelfth century, and the conventional 
style then elaborated subsisted for some- 
thing like 300 years’ Almost the chief 
feature of bibles of this period Is the 
border, which generally takes tho form of 
a frame of fanciful foliage or other device. 
Greater prominence Is given to tho char- 
acters or MS. itself difring this period, and 
in consequence the double-column pages 
are occupied mainly with the closely 
written characters, the * miniatures * 
having become nothing moro than largo 
initials containing in actual miniature a 
pictorial representation of some act or 
scene relating to the corresponding text. 
Numerous examples may be found in tho 
small bibles of the period. By the four- 
teenth century greater skill had been at- 
tained, not only iu the more agreeable 
delineation of the human form, but in the 
leprcsentatlon of ornamental foliage. 
Scenery begins to appear, and tho stiff and 
even grotesque contortions of tho Byzan- 
tine figures yield to a free and dramatic 
arrangement or grouping, while the tawdry 
gold background disappears altogether. 
Skill in realistic drawing, however, tended 
to the destruction of illumination as an 
art in Itself, and from the perfection 
attained in tho Middle Ages the decorative 
execution declined to a stylo characterised 
by miniatures treated with admirable 
skill, bordered with gold, and interspersed 
with dcvorly painted dowers and inseot*, 
while tho text assumes a place of merely 
secondary Importance. One of the heat 
examples of fifteenth century Illumination 
Is the Bedford Book of Hours , now in the 


Brit. Museum. With the Renaissance 
and tho return to classic models the art 
or illumination attained Its zeuith In 
minute delicacy of colouring and perfec- 
tion of drnwiug, and, furthermore, an 
official recognition by both the republican 
princes and the various popes and doges. 
Gltimateh, however, it was the Invention 
of printing that destroyed the art and 
reduced it to the mere pastime of painting 
miniatures in spaces left for tho purpose, 
rather by wav of subsequent adornment 
than as an art In itself. 

The Brit Museum has no true classical 
illumination, tho few surviving specimens 
of which must, according to Dr. Arundoll 
Esdaile, bo sought in Italy ; while the 
remains of the Cotton Genesis, fifth or 
sixth century, belong to tho Byzantine 
School. But ' in work of all the later 
schools, down to the decay of tho art upon 
the rise of printing, the museum Is 
abundantly rich, not only bv grace of the 
foundation collections, but by gifts, 
bequests etc.' Fine examples of tho Eng. 
school of I. M. recently acquired include : 
The Apocalypse of the Abbey of Abingdon 
(thirteenth century), acquired in 1931 ; 
The Psalter of the Abbey of E resham 
(thirteenth century) purchased ami pre- 
sented in 1936 by tho National Art 
Collections Fund ; The M. If. James 
Psalter (fourteenth centmy) written for 
use in Durham diocese, and presented iu 
1937 ; The LnttrcU Psalter (g.r.) acquired 
in 19*29 : The Bedford Hours and Psalter , 
a book by an Eng. artist and not to be 
confounded with tho more famous Hours 
(Add. MS. 18Hf»0) also executed for John, 
Duke of Bedford, and of Fr. workmanship. 
It Is, sajs I)r. Esdaile, one of the finest 
examples of tho school which arose and 
flourished for a time after the Black Death 
and was tho end of Eng. Illumination ; 
and it is unique in containing over 300 
cxqm*ito miniature heads, which may ho 
portraits.' The Museum secured it, when 
auctioned, for £33,000 (see A. Esdaile, The 
British Museum Library , 1940). 

Consult. F. Dolftinotto, Primer of the. 
Art of I Humiliation, 18(50 ; W. Tymms 
and M. Wvatt, Art of Illuminating , 1860 ; 
H. Shaw, Handbook of the Art of Illumina- 
tion as practised in the Middle Ages , 1886 ; 
J. Bradley, Manual of Illumination , 1887 ; 
J. A. Hebert, Illuminated Manuscripts , 
1911; J. L. Choulant, History and Biblio- 
graphy of Anatomic Illustrations , 1920 ; 
S. Farnworth, Illumination and its develop- 
ment in Ihe I*resent Day, 19*22 ; F. Jacobi, 
Deutsche Iluchmalerei in ihrem Stilistis- 
chen Entmckelungsphasen . 1923 ; E. 

Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts , 
1928 ; A. Molthor, ( 'dialogue of Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts , 1937. 

Illuminations, set Pvkotkoiinics. 

Illuminism, see Illumination. 

Illusion, term loosely applied both to 
delusions and hallucinations, or. In other 
words, to perversions of the souses and 
perverted ideas. Psychologists differ as 
to tho more appropriate application of 
the term. Esquirol, the celebrated Fr. 
alienist (1772-1842), in classifying mental 
diseases, distinguished the two states by 
referring hallucinations to an excited state 
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of tho brain affecting tho remembrance of 
tho Mentations of sight and causing the 
subject to see what are commonly termed 
visions or apparitions, and defining I oh 
tho false Interpretation of a sensation 
artually perceived. L)r. Ferrier, while 
including both under the generic name of 
la., differentiates between an I. of the 
senses and a delusion of tho mind. Ho 
defines Ts. generally ns sensations without 
a corresponding external object, giving the 
names spectral illusion, phantom, or phan- 
tasm where tho eye is or seems to be the 
He.it of «ensntion, and the term ricid idea 
or conception when tin* I. is due to an act 
of ideation. The whole distinction Is 
sharp] v drawn by regarding an l. as n 
inookerv, false hIiow, or deceptive appear- 
ance, and an hallucination, delusion, or 
‘illusive transformation * (Ferrier) as a 
chimerical thought. Popularly, anv trans- 
formed appearance of a real object, anv 
appearance without a corresponding 
physical or external object, and any dis- 
torted, exaggerated, or misconceived 
notion or idea const itute Th. The dis- 
tinction unimportant according to Dr. 
Tuhe in regard to infinity, because, while 
the bane may easily transform a renlohiect 
into something ’so 1 ..a it is. the percep- 
tion of an object externally projected 
without the slightest corresponding reality 
Indicates some serious disturlmiu e of the 
nervous system. Doth Is. and delusions, 
however, are consistent with sanity. A 
scientist closely concentrating his mind 
ami senses on some experimental work 
limy well have visual and auditory Is. 
conjured up by a subtle interaction of 
Mime external object upon strained or 
expectant senses, without thereby being 
mentally diseased. Is. may occur unite 
early in life, and are more common in 
males than females. According to Dr. 
Ferrier, Home who have experienced Is. 
ha\o been remarkable for active memories, 
great ability, and extreme sensitiveness, 
v hiloothois were by no means so endow oil. 
and, again, borne an* in perfect health, 
while others are suffering at the time from 
either trifUng indispositions curable h> 
dieting or from serious inflammatory anil 
febrile diseases, in the criminal law 
(< 7 .r.), the term delusional insanity appears 
to embrace Is. and hallucinations in- 
differently, provided the reason is involved. 
»S \ce D. Tuko, Dictionary of Psychological 
Meducinc , 1892 ; T. and J. Hook, Medical 
Jurisprudence, 183* : \V. Guy and 1). 

Ferrier, Principles of Forensic Medicine , 
1881. 

* Illustrated London News,* founded by 
a small printer and newsagent of Notting- 
ham named Herbert Ingram, and gener- 
ally said to bo the first llhwtrnti d news- 
paper over pub. Tho first number wua 
brought out in May 1812, and among 
the earlier of it* artists won* John Hilbert. 
John Leech, and Hlrket Foster. Its first 
notable editor was Charles Mark ay and 
among Its most distinguished contributors 
have been Mark Lemon, George Augustus 
Sain Clement Scott, and Andrew Lang. 

Illustration is as old as art itself. Two 
or throe thousand roars before Christ, and 
earlier still, tho Egyptians adorned the 


walls of sepulchral chambers and the pll. 
lars of temples with the exploits of their 
kings, and the Assyrians told the story of 
their great wars and sieges on the friezos 
of their monuments ; but in the modern 
sen*»c* I. may be defined as the pictorial 
presentation of an idea expounded In on 
accompanying text. It is thus an acces- 
sory to the printed word, although in the 
baud'* of a ‘-kllful artist the two may often 
be aesthetically indivisible. Tins article 
attempts to deal otilv with book I. (For 
the medieval illuminated MSS. see 
iLM ’Ml NATION OF MSS). 

The carlic't I.’s were block prints, such 
as the St. ( Kristopher (1423), which W’ere 
UMiullv of religious subjects and which 
m ide fh< ir first appearance in kuirnpo at, 
about the Karoo time as tlie intention of 
printing, although probablj independently 
of it. These blocks wore woodcuts, 
himng the design cut with a knife In 
relief on the plank surface of a soft w'ood. 
Anv accompanying text w T as also cut In 
the same block. At a later date the prints 
Here pasted together to form books, a few 
of which are still extant, notably the 
Pi Mia Pauperum (c. 14 (».>). One of the 
earliest books printed from movable type 
to contain woodcut I.’r was Aldus’s 
1 1 ytnu rotomachia Poliflli (141)9) ( q.r .), and 
not lmig afterw ards Hottleelli executed his 
admirable designs for Dante’s Dirina 



I1ANH HOLBTIIN TUB YOUNOBU 
1 D< ath of the l)in h< ’ from The Vance 
of lh i.A. 1538. 


Cammed ia. Brnadlv speaking, I. experi- 
enced the sarno up- end downs ospamtiug, 
ami whenever an important school of the 
greater art "oh© then, too, the leaser art 
flourished. '1 :«uh the It.*s Pollajuolo and 
Mantegna not only painted but executed 
a number of excellent line engravings. In 
Germany, Dllrer and tho younger Ilolbein 
exploited the method, and the latter’s 
book Dance of Death is his most notable 
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work in this field In France, fine wood- 
cuts were made for IBooks of Hours at the 
end of the fifteenth centuiv 

Copper was first used for engraving 
about 1477 but the method was not Intro 
duced into kngUnd until about 1 >10 
when It gradually su pursed* d woodcuts 
Unlike the latttr it is an lnt iglio process 
The design i" cut with u buim, or gnver, 
on to a polished c oppei plate w luc h is then 
inked over aud the sui f ue wiped clean, 
leaving the ink in the lcce'std in< lsions 
l ndei pressure the ink is tnnshrnd 
fiom the piate. to pnpci I inc detail mn\ 
be reproduced b\ this method and u was 
widely practised l>v tiriiom artists for 
book I up to the mm to nth century, 
uotablv b\ the school ut Rembrandt in 
Holland, uid of Watteau and J-ngonird 
in France, aid later h\ Hogatth and 
Kevnolds Ihc* aquatint, ilso an i itnglio 
pro< ess but capable of binrgc sting tonal 
a aiiation, was used bv Rowlandson to 
gieat etfeet m his / nnlt"h Paine of heath 
< 1 x 1 0 ) and / ours of Jku tor S unto t (IM2) 
*iht drawing wan done b> the artist him 
self and the punts from it wen tie n liuud- 
eolourcd b> professional eolowists 



wit 1 1 \M lit \lvl 

I itl< fie l Illustrations jf 1 1 / / J lb 

I iehing mother iinpoitnni int iglio 
proeess, allows gn ater freedom than en- 
graving ihcisuifaco ot i nxi d plat© is 
made acid resistant b> (uvumt, with wax 
which is th n worked ove r witli v lieodJe to 
open up tin surfue of the copper it is 
next etched i i and and may be < ontrolkd 
to produce varying depths of lino which 
will hold more or 1cm ink. William Blake 
adapted the prncesft to hU own ends for 
his Illustrations to the HooK ot fob (1825) 


by etching in reverse so that the design 
was printed in relief, as in a woodcut 
(ruikshank used it oh the medium for a 
huge part of his enonnous output, and in 
ins I ’s to Gum m mid Hu. ht iu> one sec s the 
relationship of author and artist trulv 
wedded Tor the n pi nd action fit oil 
paintings mezzotint and aquatint weto 
widely used in the hands of professional 
engine ert>, both processes being capable, 
unlike coppe i cngiaungH and e tellings, of 
rendering subtle gi relations of tone 

1 1 om is be wuk hist ivolved (ho terh 
in nu ot wood engriving, as opposed to 
woodcutting, be woi king on the end gi tin 
o* hud woods such as box iod achieved 
an a tomsliing tango of tone aud ‘•rinse of 
depth His love of country hfo and his 
ge huh foi tie picting c harm tc i c xcunpldv 
the nisi l\is in his simile i vignettes 
th )iigli his two works gi m i illv ac know 
ledg cl to b< his gtente-t ire the (general 
11 i it try of Q uiuirupt rs ( 1 7*40 > i nil lint* try of 
hi hsn hints (17 l )7) Ht loiinded the 
sc It m>1 ol Png woo l < ngi i\ in; which ha* 
ennHinud with fe w intt n uplious down 
to the prose ut d ly bl iki one venture 
in the m Id of wood engraving was a num 
her ol vignettes ft>r an ed of \ligll's 
Pa t rats (I ,2 1) 

n hid l s invention of ldliogi iphv 
( / e i m ide its timt app« u tiu c in I ugl end 
it tm 1 ginning oi the mnttc euth eenniiv , 
uid gi ui nlh bee nno « stab as a method 

0 hocii I Its virtues at that ti ne Inj in 
Its eiuufiv to intc n i I t nthfullv the 
van mg c h irvetcnstn s of pen pincil or 
brush and m the fact th it the artists 
or grid w oi k \ as reproduced without the 
inti i \c ntion of tin ngriver It was used 
width fur illistrntcd w >iks of tnpn 
grapiiv uid to gold elicit m the or gin il 
t d of J c ui s / ci »A oj \ ms use ( 1 Hit but* 
it w is ui 1 lanco that it was unsurpa-‘*ed 
not iblv in the work ol Hammer and 
(r iwum 

I he art of engriving etc lined in tin 
middle of fho run* < c nl n eenturv In In 
lev m d b\ tho lhe Hai fun litc s who wen 
the hiding spmts of a new hc bool of 
fj mult engraving JTic v drew on the 
w cditnell some ti m 4M Itmgtiir tiigr iver 
dii ilniosi nnpossitd ta»k as is t vide nee d 
b\ Ha c npl tints of the H il/ie I luotlic rs 
H it it i -eRi wa unite unable to inn t«i 
the hind a oris of Hie rmdiuin \ et tliev 
were n ponsihlt fur tbit elw and ideal 
uni ui f> iwccn at ist md c n -nivtr which 
in t mi s ) iv h id o I ageh at < oinitc d for 
1 1 » i v< c 1) me ut Hu woiik done Their 

1 limn el in such co/it< mpoinr y magi 
/aics m i H j \ionts ('ornhitt, and ih« 

/ t nitre II n and a stmlv ol those will at 
onct lev el then rcvei^hte fur bvgoiu 
eras then «muhtinn of did masters, their 
loving title i * ion to eh tail, the ir naturalism, 
and then p an foe swoholu luterinetu 
tion r I 1 1 nit ton il conviction of Mil 
lmss designs foi Trullnpu h htamley 
Pan *maae links the Pre-RnphaelJte 
brothcihood witli Houghton, Parnell, 
Frederic k VV dkor, and oven WhifltbM.who 
represent the ‘Sixties * period The moat 
satisfying bookw were those illustrated bv 
a single at tlHt, huc h Art Millais « / he 
Parables of Our lAtrd (1864), UugheH*k» 
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illustrations for C'l u latina RossettiS Si n a- reprodue mg his oiigimtl drawing In any 
song (1872) and of course Tenmel's Ahrc desired afz« , and the ongri ll itself was not 
(1M> ( )) The hi oa«l clmrao terlstics of this destroyed in the process This was soon 
IM nod worn Jdvllic delineation of the followed bv tho arrival of tlie half-ton© 
oh inns of country and homo life and de process which vis a method of teprodue- 
light in open an clients, fic*e*doin and mg c outiiiiious torn* Hiihjftts such as 
movement — a cl« light c*piesse*d paith bv phot ographs In principle it i* the same 
1 uge « lea-i spaces, and parth by loose but «us the line* bloek except that the negative? 
uuvouslv sinsitne outlines 1 which is to be punted on Die metal plate 

Ono of the* hitci schools of illustraton .s tit - 1 broken up, b\ exposure through a 
was a ffm ip who sketched foi the Dial n<ss hn#d seieen into n series of dots of 
dSb9 1S97) Then magazine was an van mg si/rs i re atlng an illusion of ton© 
artistic prohHt igahist the imlise linunuto ( « lou d origin ds ore n idih reproduced 
Hsin of ) looks who«© cheapness was the l> v 4 h» halftone imre*-s bv means of 
single apology for their eireless binding, i ol mi filtcis whith bit *k down the toms 
< imimon pnpu andmferjoil .bvmeannof of tin origin il into thnr three primary 
pJioteigi iphie processes which wcie tin n ill mub *stp trite halt tom plate* me 
iiegimutig to establish themselves A mub of each and supci imposed m print 
mm h more effectual piotest wus miuio Iiv in t< rent itc the colours of the ouginal 
VNiii Monis, wl id, in 1S‘M, he se*t up his ir , tf, , r tnu values '1 he pine ess m cjp- 
heJmsooU lhe*ss Pi old wus a m« omlurv able of te producing a wide range of sub 
» uisidiration, and In pnnti'd a series of ju i both in monochrome and colour and 
hoict* cds which an* an ornament to the i*. us d for mwspiper l and verj widelv 
lie Ims of t fir most f ist ulious of book eol in i r >1 s it can give vriv fair repre- 
hctocs 1 ike Ins paintings and Ins tapes si nt itmns ol pencil and crayon drawings 
4 nos, ins ill list r« tc d col* m* ono and all h\ the use of pi < i il i tc lime te rhnnpies 
iiumitid with i ti iitMir i or itivo sense and It iw * the artist git it srope in that tho 
tin sturdy spirit n* romance and r.»e dn v ul- n but.cn of Ins onunai Is mi c hnnkal, 
ism HisiriHiien^f*gft\o*’i ( »etoth< • Hum 1« i\ ut )nm witn no lmclmni to In con 
mv, ham m hoo . . v\ thout ts.iggcri c fid \g mist tins must lie m t Defect 
lion mac lie sail even to da), to inspire Mi * Die 1 n't tone sc it c n nit nnate Ic gives 
ill v nkeis in ipphed aits \ml with. n | iteet mdilhisniv it mb i mg of his 
do 1 1 nnisl b i smi tied itn -kin, who I cm mat t uic s, md tl * uvi'iini^ni of the 

tMce “mu HilM mtiil met Di u lj oneour c tdlovcs Dio pooiost dandmi of 

nu nt to the tinggling uilists of the h u It manslup which mac It *-♦*< n in 

die. His l/o/.n Painti and s/nw» s * t> » ip« i mura/iufs In the tiel l ol 

• mi<p Hr wine h the sti iocs ot the nt t'c on • latei development his been it" 

ciumccls wc c cti-pig cl still u m.uii i»s. i i i pioduemg c ole u " transpire nt 

node' tor ill wli » is.uic to l inking uurr id" 

tic a ip ini o d -j In the list eh*ondos id I U pic^.it rrutinv 1 is scon lapid 
the mn cull ccmuiytneic were linnc f'ui i limit in lie otl i u dins of I Of 
‘me illu r d us but in then conception of i it i r ho vicmcsc phot « jti i vine f</ » > 

.ut, in tl « I mil i 'urn© of subnet tin \ 1 i pi u c in book i niainlc toi there pin 

wen t ion iMduidi"ttc to mike me tflo t I c' i « ti ol plmtom iph" where 1 noftm ss 

d uuuir u g <i "< lalmn exptdl id ot 1 1 'iu dtsiied m J tc uproduemg 

< c « .1 p i" i hi I In conventional g T u< e u v iu themist'ci" Its eincf cc 
of du Mim a i tl elect i * siiPpn it' * ot i d u « to die, hoccec r is in tie 

Plnl Mi, s i nto ti" n Pmu/i, Mio pen i li turn ot a wide ei gi lustrateel 
and ink ilr iccum t 1 ' Miln c an 1 } lie d", \ lure 4 be man f rot irv 

Itarrc 1 mins cuie dl ptipulu i ml I »e mg on pipei ft d hem >11, hi di 

the'ir unit itoi In colon i \N dLei < 1 1 ie I it att tinibl i long ms with 

e xpres t d de li.dit till lane i mi. th* el i nt a \« e I tDo detetioi ti of tho printed 
dermatic 4i i.esi^i^ knh (ireenacc ic’s i in 

studies ol el idehcn in mob i i» I thogi iphc, a ill T i . lue pioe'cs* 

anei long skut mil llmdolph ( aleke«>'t s i i i" to elav in th* i> ol the e iiicra, 
gac hunting n i iu <* cce.it, ami aio still ii ii" e 1 in be ok t n " ohc togr»i\ me 

tamiliar Wide it cun mteip t t ccide* rang« of 

'lhendcent of photogi iphc m the' last i i tie* teehmim i r u not attain 

dee aeles ot the imeteeutb renturv as a *1 eiispne-s met elude ol nutolitho 

irie*djiim feu re pi nine mg di iccings ecus to i 1 c ccheie the M t .s w ukmg elirtHt 

levolutioniM ttu* w b ile tie lei of I — m*ng i i te Du* st i k mam reasons for 

ho, piano ni] due anelnliif \moiig the rl inhrimitc are i * ne'er*, tn Intel 

tnsf to * xjdiut its iMissdnbties was Aubu c dm ol piofts it i e' e opyisit, and u* 

I tour el sle \ cvIuhc brilliant him k and cctnte i he is ind tin u 1 Du s< ret*n to pre>- 

drawings event npioibiecd b\ means m , Iu canalions ef t nil stnuigth It is 
lino bleaks, (be hue block is made be * ib'c Usee! tor . 1 nr n ik and in this 

printing u photogniphio negitivc of tin 1 1 1 hns tho adv n*t ye* ocer process half- 

intispH diawmg on to a sensili/etl natal rm Dint \t can i hiece mu eh aore 
Plato wlueh i^ tiien itched leaving the* *« ite etTe ts on c wieler vanet' of 
line's of tho drawing which ore arid ,pi>ei suit, Art pap»»r, eommoulv 
iosHtnnt, m icllef Tho plato is the ti I < oiisidered too aitHie? bugbear of half 
mounteeh and [irinted in the same wav as . tone, need mrer ni.ike it» appearance iu 
a wood engraving. In in age* of inrrrns- lithographic work 

mg eoinine lrlaliflat h/D thiw pioresa hud t he Ono other photogi ipkio process w hie Ii 
advantage of speed, and from the nttr-Ps hns perhaps more tluin any othe*r over- 
point of view it had tho me'iit of faithfully 1 eoine the limitations of the* camera must 
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be mentioned briefly at this stage. Collo- 
type, like lithography, is a planographic 
method of printing (i.e. from a Hat surface), 
but unlike any other method it dispenses 
with a screen for reprod urine: tones. It 
can reproduce tine l.'s with great fidelity 
both in blaok-aud-white and in colour, bat 
owing to tlio instability of the printing 
surface it deteriorate* rapidly and is 
therefore confined to printing small cds. 
The process excels in the reproduction of 
works of art , \v here, w ith as many as seven 
or eight printings, a result is obtained 
which can heaehiev ed l>\ no other process. 

In view of tlu acknowb dged limitations 
of photogi ’pliic methods it is not sur- 
prising to find an antithetic tendency at 
work among present day artists over the 
whole field of book I. This manifests 
Itself in a return to earlier craftsmen’s 
methods, notably in the Horn ishing schools 
of wood engraving: and tine work is 

also being done hv autolithography. 
Karlier in the century the work of various 
private presses did much to T' \ivo and 
encourage good craftsmanship, and in this 
connection should he mentioned the work 



of Eric ("Jill and Robert Gihhiti's at the 
Golden Cockerel Pro*s. The ed. of The 
Cavterlmn/ Tales from this press is a fine 
example of the work of Gill whose classical 

3 )irit com tuned with great skill as a de- 
gner of lettering and typefaces in many 
Instances resulted in a harmonious blend- 
ing of I. with the printed text. Chaucer, 
the Inspiration of tsev. modern illustrators, 
has also been pub. In a fipe cd. with colour 
plates by Russel Flint, and in America 
with wood engravings by Rockwell Kent. 
Another Anier. much of whoso output bus 


appeared in Groat Britain is E. McKnight 
Kauflor who has dono much imaginative 
work in tho field of advertising as well us 
in book I. Of tlio latter his l.’s for tho 
Nonesuch Press Don Quixote. should ho 
mentioned. This press has contrived to 
produce hooks matching in quality thoso 
from the private presses, hut. I» v making 
the best useof modern ujeclianlcul met hods, 
to publish them at comparatively cheaper 
prices. Other artists who have done line 
w'ork in wood engraving n re Paul No-di, 
Douglas Bliss, Clare Leighton. John Far- 
leigh, and many more. Linoleum, too, 
has proved an excellent medium for either 
black -and-uhilo or colour L. and two 
artists who have worked successfulh in 
this medium are Claude Plight and Win. 
Ken node. Autolithography has soon a 
welcome revival, and in this connection 
should be mentioned the work of Barnett 
Freedman (especially a series of his 
coloured 1 /h for Tolstoy’s M ’ar and k*i aci ), 
John Nash, and John Piper. 

Tho constant development of new pro- 
cesses of hook [. (as for example the 
recent application of plastics to litho- 
graphy ) tends towards a new synthesis of 
the craftsman and tin 4 machine, with tho 
aim of achieving the maximum fidelity of 
reproduction while allowing the greatest 
scope to artistic technique. See (J. < Tuik- 
stmnk, ITutt r colour*, M»o:* ; H. E. b urt-t. 
Modern ll ooflcut, 1921; F. J. Dart on. 
Modern Hon k illustration, PJ.’il , r riio 
Studio, Children's Hooks of Yesterday, 
19JJ : J. Thorpe, English Illustration: 
the nineties , 19d.>. 

See also Block-hooks ; Cutiex m;h ; 
Encskwing ; Illumination of Mvnu- 

SCI II IMS. 

Illyria, name of a vaguely defined 
moiiutruuous dist. on tho K. coast oi tho 
Adriatic, running from Dura/xo in Albania 
uj) to Piume in Istriu. Inland tin* lino 
was still more indefinite, but it may he 
regarded us including the N. parts of 
Albania, Montenegro, part of Serbia 
\\ . oi the Morava, Dalmatia, Bosnia- 
Hcr/tgovinu, and part of Croatia- 
Sluxoiun. Tho Rom. prov. of Illyricum 
vmied in area from time to time, and no 
strict geographical limits can he assigned 
to i! . in early Gk. hist, wo only know of 
the barbarian * Illyrians/ whose legendary 
anterior was descended from (Jndmus and 
llaTtuonia ; arc Lueo logical research shows 
that the primitive peoples spoke a Venetio 
dialect, also Mcroapiun, akin to modern 
Albanian. Gk. colonies were settled all 
along the coast during tho whole of tho 
sixth century and coins aud Inscrip- 
tions have been tound at Durazzo (Epi- 
dnrniius). Split (Salonn), Dubrovnik (Kpi- 
daiinun), etc. Tho inter-tribal warfare 
seems to have been checked by Celtic 
pri-suro in the fourth century, and a con- 
1 ci legation was formed which pressed on 
Moeerionia. Under a chief Bnrdylis, and 
liis son, Clltus, Amynlos wan defeated, 
and later Pordiocas, Philip of Mneedon 
liually cruslicd them. The tribes turned 
to piracy and harried both Ok. and Rom. 
trade. Their queen Teuta insolently 
refused terms, and murdered the Rum. 
umbos. In 180 B.<\ an independent re- 
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public of Dalmatia was estab., and tho 
kingdom of the Illyrian Uenthiiis was 
annexed to Home, lt>8 ; Dalmatia con- 
tinuing aggressive and powerful till a.i>. 9, 
when tho whole country became a itoin. 
prov. It furnished some of tho host 
soldiers for the Horn, un riles, and many 
of tho emperors wero Illyrian by birth. 
In a.P. 379 E. Illyricum went to tho Byzan- 
tine empire. The ethnological character 
of tho dist. was modified by the UuimlHh 
invasion in tho filth century, aud in tho 
seventh century by l lie Slavonic immigra- 
tion of Croats aud Serbs, though tho cou*.t 
tils, still remained It. tn civilisation. The 
primitive races remain in Albania alone. 
In 1809 tho Illyrian prov*. were formed 
and reded to Ital> : they wero conquered 
by Napoleon and ceded to Austria in 
1813, and till 1819 formed a kingdom of 
the Austro-Iliingaruu empire. Nee ulso 
Viooslavia. 

Illyricus, see Funr*, Mattiiivs. 

Ilmen, lake of Russia in tho region of 
Novgorod, U.K.F.S.K., 30 m. In lcngtli 
from E. to W. h> 21 m. in greatest 
breadth. ItH chief trib. is the Do vat. It 
discharges its surplus waters by tho Volk- 
hov northward into Lake Ladoga. 

Ilmenau, tn. t f Thuringia, Germany. 
It is situated at the N. foot of tho Thu- 
ringia n Forest on tho It. Ilm, 30 m. by 
rail :S. of Erfurt. The tn. is a favourite 
watering place, ami was visited by Goethe, 
who wrote Ids Jphigem'a here. Pop. lfi, 1 00. 

llinenite, titaniforons iron ore found In 
many localities, mow purtinilurl} at 
K. rage roe in Norway, where good cryslnN 
occur, in the F.S.A., and in Canada, it 
has been found as sand on the banks of 
the Mersey, and at Ralston in Cornwall. 
The name is deiivcd from the Ilmen Mts. 
(Urals), where it is found in magnificent 
crystals. Its formula is generally given 
us FeTiO,, but in many cases the mineral 
contains magnesium, so that It may be 
written (Fc.Mg)TiO,. It. is not isoinor- 
plioits with hicinatito, but belongs to the 
parallel-fHied liemlhedral class of the 
rhomholiedrul system. 

Ilminster, rnrkt. tn. of Somerset. Eng., 
10J tn. from Taunton. Alt. 1 4 U ft. 
Pop. 2300 

II Obeid, see El 

Uobu, native tn. of Nigeria, m the 
Voruha country. Pop. 00,000. 

Ilocos Norte, inountainous coast prov. 
of N.W. Luzon, Philippine Is. Its peaks 
arc In part voh nnie. Tho valleys arc 
watered by the Pngs tan uml other 
streams. Cap. Laoeg. Pop. 180,000. 

Iloooa Sur, coast prov. of N.W. Luzon, 
Philippine Is. Area 044 sq. m. It Is 
rather flat and very fortilo. Medicinal 
plants grow in tho nits. Pop. 190,000. 

Iloilo, Sp. settlement, and the chief wort 
after Munila in the Philippine Is. It is 
the cap. of Iloilo prov., Punay, in Iloilo 
Strait, opposite Onimaras Is, It is an 
open port and exports sugar, rice, tobacco, 
and coffee. Pop. about 70,000. 

llorin, tn. of the Yoruba tribe, S. 
Nigeria, some 250 tn. from Lagos. Con- 
quered by the N. emirs of Nigeria. It is 
a busy trading centre in palm-oil products, 
cocoa, hides, etc. Pop. 42,000. 


Ilsonburg, tn. and watering-place of 
Saxony, Germany, 10 m. W. of Haibor- 
studt. Pop. .0300. 

Hus, son of Tros and Callirrhott, and 
great-grandson of Dardanus. lie was 
supposed to be the founder of liion, 
which he railed Troy after ids father. His 
son wa.s Luomcdon, and ho was the grand- 
father of Priam. 

llversgehoien, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
situated m the circle of, and 2m. N. from 
Erfurt. Pop. 12,000. 

Imac, see under Malaciiv, Saint. 

Imago-worship (Gk. <r&<.,A«AaTp<a), tho 
use fur private or public devotions of 
grown or painted representations of 
sacred persons or things, to which honour 
and reverence are given instead of to the 
inv in hie Godhead. The term is sometimes 
taken for tho use, as in the Korn. Church, 
of pictures or images which are only de- 
signed to comev to the worshippers an 
idea of that which they worship, but it is 
more often limited to the sense of meaning 
Mie actual worship of tho imago itself, not 
of that which it represents. I. was a 
comparatively late development of primi- 
tive religion, and grew out of the earlier 
* fetish worship,’ in which a stone or a 
wooden post was worshipped with the idea 
that tho spirit of a god had entered there 
to receive sacrifice <e/. Asherah, Ex. xxxlv. 
13). The making of images in some 
definite form marks u great advance in 
religion*, thought and shows the birth of 
conceptions of the Divine character and 
attributes. Vurro affirms that tor more 
than 170 years from tho foundation of 
Bona* there was in tho city no image of a 
god either in human or animal form, and 
historians have proved that neither in 
Greece, Persia, nor Egypt, were there 
temples or idols in the earliest times. Tho 
Det.ih'gue begins with the command to 
rev trance the one true God and to recog- 
nise no other deities, but the lamenta- 
tions ami the denunciations ot the pro- 
phets show how thoroughly the cults of 
other deities were rooted in the hearts of 
the Israelites, how hard it wiv* to root out 
the idol-worship traditions of th* ir Semite 
ancestors, and how easy it was lor them to 
uonpt the gods and the graven images of 
their Canaanitish neighbours (1 Kings xi. 
S : .Jer. xii. 18). The Jewish worship of 
idols was chocked but not eradicated 
dumr; the Exile, and various passages in 
t! i lulmnd demonstrate the tendency of 
the Jews to adopt the gods of the Gks. 
ami Korns., and more especially those of 
tluir Oriental neighbours. To prevent 
su< li relapses all association of Jews and 
Gentiles was rendered difficult, and by 
degrees the former were weaned from 
idolatrous worship. Neither in the N.T. 
m.r m any genuine sei ular hist, of the first 
century of Christianity can any trace he 
found of the use of linages in the worship 
of the Christians, uml though images of 
Christ, IDs Mother, and tho Apostles are 
to he found iti the Rom. catacombs, it was 
not until after the estab. of Christianity 
under Constantino that tho practice be- 
came coinmou. For the use of images in 
the Rom. Clmrch, see under Roman 
Catholic Council. See also the series of 
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articles " Images and Idols * in 1 Hastings 
hncydopaui ta of Rthgion and 1 thus, 
191 1. vol vii. 

Imagist school of poetry had foi its 
philosopher the LtimisI m in, I b H aline, 
for its prophet l lie cosmopolite Arner , 
Rzia Hound, and lot its expounder the 
Amor poetess, \im Lowell f / 1 ) Others 
who be longed » this s hool m * he period 
1912-1917, were tile Vincis LI |) * 
(U’lda Doohttl ) llainct Monroe duel 
John Cr Hitcher, and the fc ugbshnicii 
llu hard Yldmgion ( inel later 1 s 1 hot 
fornitrlv a 1 s eiti/en) ind Haiku 
Read. Like all new schools ol ( octi>, it 
w is d rev It In this case it w is a it v olt 
against excessive lomanticism ugunst 
loose oi sentuiuntal verhil painting, duel 
against the hint? song sthool Lt w is 
Hulme who started tho dise ussiou of the 
image in poitrj, duel his iriend, Pound 
who first garo it pintieil aipluitioi 
All theeo poets pursue 1 the ideal ot oulei 
lines*, conciseness, and ntiut objectivity, 
and they loinid inspii ltiou in uk i it 
t hinesc, aud 1 ip potti) ludte d, it was 
largely due to th* mlliicm o ol the J that 
tr&ns from ( L rnsj veisc had sue h i , re-ut 
vogue some vuhn a j All t lie Is 
according to their temperament sought 
to act upon Union btluoiv th it the c hief 
dim was to attain neurit* mil d< limto 
description, and that il wa^ es>eiitiil to 
prove that be aut> might be found m s nail 
eommonpl ice things Must ot t ho ex pen 
menters used flee \ti e* Su Amj 
Lowell eed ), isotnf Jmayist Vaete l‘M>, 
Hughes, Jnutgism and the Innpist* 
1911 

Imam, title of tho oflicer wl » if ids the 
devotions in Viab niosiuis md who, in 
Turkcj, cjouduets Mo n m mu mure and 
funeral sorvicea, a-» well as performs the 
< cremonlob eoune c te d with t ne time ision 
X’he otllco was assumed and the li Je* bo ne 
by Mahomet, when< e it some time s de notes 
the head of the faith ind it w is so applied 
to the sultau of link v ind to dav is 
applied to \ ahia, king or 1 oi t hi V emc n 
Some Mohammed in s< ts exput the 
future advent of au 1 the hidden 1 — 
who shall bo giedtei turn the lrophft 
hunstll 

Imam Yehra, s e \ lvu s 

Imandra, lake in the Vi 1 uu r < 1 I e gmn 
of tho K s it s jt , > i in s (voia 

Length >0 m , greatest bu ulth P> m 
Vrttt JjO mi in It elrains into the \V lute 
bca 

Imatra Falls, in l inland on Lite V lioxen 
a short dis+am o from its < xit limn bauia 
Lake 19 in N of V upuri 

Imaus amt name foi e irt of the 
Himali^a Mts 

Imbaburx, dept of I mi idor, with 
Fichini ha to tho s , Ifsm# r ilda to t ho YV , 
and Cue! i to tho N b Lvmg In tho 
Andes ml's , it contaiiu the 1 >,000 ft 
volcano, Imhabdra. stock r dsmg ia tho 

S rtn. ore. up it fon <ap Ibura Area, 
414 sq. ru Hop. 146,200 
Imbecility see CwmNMM Idiocy; 
MKN I AL 111. » ICIKVGY At Ts 

Imbros. or Imrot, ia in the N JO. of the 
AEgean Sea, Q of bamothrace. It be- 
longs to Turkoy and ia joined with bamo 


tbraee to foim the administrative dwt of 
tho sanjnkof Lemnos It is tho seat of a 
(ik hi hopne It is extremely fertile 
LMumg thr Dm dandles campaign in tho 
lust V\ enld \\ ar Lt n bir lan Hamilton, 
command! i ot the Hilt* contingent, had 
Ills he uliiu liters at 1 It was he it also 
tint tho Jlth Div wis corn e ntiuted be 
foie Its at tat k nt A u re YV lu n the* wit h 
eh iw l 1 ol tho Lnt foues It k j hue tlie v 
lust went to I and one ot tho other is 
e i ir of the ptmn uln I w is held b\ 
th (iks until 1 12 whin it wistetnined 
t > lnrkiv uu lu t ie t e tv of I iusinut 
1 j i t i h is* ion 1 ip 9mm 

lmnnoulate Conception (Lat in , not, 
mn man to stun) dogma ol thi Horn 
l itl i In Chun h that the \ ngin d iry w ah 
i ne 1 1 veil without origiiiul sin tint is, lie 
w i entinlv e \e npt fiom tin st on id sm 
ti mi the Urst moment of h i ixisLrni 
J he die tune was Mu -uibjeitof hitler ind 
&Lren mis euntrovusv in the ( liuielt tor 
mail) 1 09 vtais In 1210 St Dei mid 
protested u,iinstth mtioelue non ot tlie 
new feast into the ( ileud u of the Chnitli 
it Lyons without tho • wise nt of Horn 
In doing ^ he aigucK ig un l the do trine 
but uu eoneeivt-* the ssiic In 1 ID 
Duns ".MiLlls m nut lined tho eumplete 
e xe m ition iiom sm inel Ins mIko! was 
b iikcd bv the Itaneieeu order I he 
liiomi t>» oi folio v s of M J hoiniis 
Viiumis and tin D iminie ins took th 
opposjt t \i w I he ( ouiuu ol Dili 
(14 1 I ) withoit the lope s inetion 
ileeleredtli doi trine of t u 1 ( lobe i 
(login i »t Mu ( it holie ( Inn 1 Popi 
bixtus IV in 1 is > e i mi i inded In aeon 
shim inn Milt Me ill nuranK 'ilioulil 
oh i\e eh mil) end toll I me e tow leUouc 
auothi i 1 he umv ol I ms nt the eann 
turn Kills d (leglies to tiu» f o who did not 
deli n 1 tho doitimo 1 ho ( mun il of 
Iruit (11 <>>) lett the q otiun mi 

MtMeii end the dispute w excel hotte I 
until M* eml ot tho sixteuiti eintiiiv, 
wh n tin Dope loihuie cxeipt iimlu 
cut mi oiiditions, nil pul lie elisi u*>siou ot 
tho s U | j, t e ml prohibited disputants 
liorn l landing i ie li other ns Ju utiis 
siuie sive popes un n pu-tid to maki 
i tie ii n but bi>e>nd nldtti r iinpoM me e 
t ) Mie fi 1 st of the e one e ption niipeimit 
tin' th w e>i il limmii u 1 iU to bo used in 
lonueiti n the lewith, the matter w is not 
limillv di i It el until the de»'uia w pio 
ehiuied l\ '>ohuin dime h> Dope Diiifl 
I\ in ii > is >i Die (tk Miuifh 
i e Ie hi it i the least on I>ee K under tho 
title ol Jlu ( om e ptu ii of st Anne, the 
V n gin's i >t her J Hastings, finct/tlo 
V<uha of / tlfffion ttnd 1 Mies, 1921, \ol 
vn , J in dm inn. History of Philosophy, 
tieus b> Y\ s, Hough, 1890 LJl/ubotli 
Snnpo, I h( Catholu* Ooctnnt of the 
1 m mandate ( orut jrt ton, Vh\\ % I 1 L Dird, 
Lsplanatmn of the hAnutrulate < on 
cephon, 19 j. 

Immanence, or Immanent (Lat. tnt, in 
and manere, to remain), philosophic term 
usod to denote tho conception that the 
Deity pervadiv the universe itself, and 
that His activity and existence are ex- 
pressed solely by the unrolling of tho 
i natural c os urns It is in opposition to tlie 
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doctrine of tiansc tndentalhm, which 
teach* s tlmt tin Dfltv has <iti ixmtonco 
npiut fiom tin unhorse, whb li is in often t 
only a siibsiduiv ixprisslon of Ills 
activity I mnllv Ml ill is the term ufiuJ 
by Horn Catbollis to denote the modern 
1st them} tint religion has its houixo in 
man s intimate, si use of the eiivino e>i m« d 
lor the intinllo (Lius \ *s Encyclical 
J>aH<tndi ) 

Immanuel, or Emmanuel, llib proper 
name im ming * Gi d (is) with ii-» * It 
first occms in the Bible m t lie pn»pliei v of 
Tsafali (vli J 1) to Vln/ king of Jndili in 
itfi ic n e to i e liild tli it w is to lx be>m us 
a sign from G iel rh a Ind « li would not In 
destroyed l>\ svni ind J pbrnin lhe 
name oecuis inrun m the Gospel of "*t 
Matthew (i 2t) when it is i])pll< el to 
Jesus the birth < f lhe Mi stall laing t ikm 
•is a fiillllme it >1 Du t i iphcc y of Is dab 

Iinmernnnn, Karl Lobrecht (17 )l 
1 h MU, (ur ] <>< t ini drill) it Ht b st 
Migdcbng t uelii el 1 iw it 11 illc , fought 
it Lignv me! \\ it< rloo On bis n turn t j 
H alit lus in null * friendship with tho 
(Vmntess Mm Vlil< f < bit, 1 hsi von 1 ut/ow 
begin lh win i judge it MiiUImih 
(1n2H met Dnssi Idoif (1H27) In ISM 
lie nnniutd tl i* 'lirflluitro His 
drtmiti -»ii( < < was with tin historical 
tmgi lus l) ts bran nspulin hr l ( l 27) 
mil Km^ir / mo/m It ll (1S2S) In 1M1 
appeared tlo mwu pin m Vtr? n Ol 
Ins iiomIs ! pit mm (lhk>) the lint 
nmtiton ot tin \ ii s loniantie ism, md 
lus mode i n u ilisti sitiro Mumhhan^tn 
(IS ire the ti st known see II Mum 
fntnurn in it In Mtnn uni sort ll > rl 
i<)21 ! kn\N i, J mnunnann and ih 

/ Ibirftlitr i I (tilt r 1 ) 

Immigr i*ion \i t ol inning into i 
country lot the i urposo ol sittlmg then 
It is the cniwrst ot tmigrition it} i ^ 
nnelir whb h h< ulmg the t nisi* >f ti ujn 
teienn ot pern fiom one countev t> 
mother h im i lr < id v lain dealt with In 
midern timts moic mid inert ittmtim 
h in lit n paid to the siihjce t b\ govs 
I Inis tie gov s of Hill Coburns now 
eiommiems 1 avi in limit umx oftind 
spMial indue me Ills to iittliet simal b 
Hr it siilneits to Nttik in thin tirs li 

tiffoiding nssi t< Ip issues making gi ants 

of bind l tnhlishuu niform it ion bun iu\ 
in Iioidon, iml ihiitisinc thin own 
lesomecs Agu itenusi ot I in the pusi 
as in \e rr ite mt vims h is been the flight 
of ci it mi pirseeutid elassts to nrt alu n 
land Hus extends centuries hack Ik 
yond tho sliiam «>i Jews and politien! 
refugees fiom Na/i Girmanv before Hit 
Second World VVai lhe ship Ma /flout r 
left Fngland currMng to \mer«n settlers 
who fled fiom re lignins opprusu u under 
James l in 1 1>20 Another old oxanipb 
of the effect on t ho dlspi rslon of pop dm 
to religious seventy, was the roMn.ath>n 
of the edict of Nantes bv Louis MV eif 
Ftance, driving thousands of Fr. Protest 
ants from his country Manv of these 
went to Prussia, and were hospital)]} 
received by the Ihuiasian kin*?, and estnb 
at Berlin, then now, to the prosperity of 
whiob thoy contributed by their varied 
skill and industry Others caiuo to 


Fngl mil, settling at Splt&lflelds and 
Bethnal Green, carrying on silk weaving 
w it< h making, etc lhm has been a 
long term general rise of J in the last 
cinturv, and indeed (with eirtaln 
u Nervations) it is in inevitable sign of 
social and economic piogrcw throughout 
the wni Id Coniruiwi e, it is a sign of 
hu vWird mov ton lit ind an unwholesome 
st rto of ih iiation^ when thiio i> too 
slmiM ill a watch upon tho immigrant 
Lut the »o jh anothn side to this matter 
i -v long us n it ions an at so m my different 
st ecs of d< v c lopiiu. nt , anci the problem 
of tho 4 nmioHir ihlo alien * iirst faced the 
\ mted ''tites in tin list quarter of list 
urliiii Lrom 1M8U i gnat influx of 
pomr lass kvvish umnigiants from 
I it i Pol i id and si 1 uropc came to 
I n toil on their wav, mostly to the 
I nit d ^titis Itn v were lugily refu 
n fiom inti -scmit c ligislitr u nid from 

< i iijlmn \mci I L iws m 1 882 kept 
r inn out on tin grmnds of poverty or 
di »-< ind London xs a nsult ah^oibed 

urn of Hi i omst and sicklnot It vvaa 
i mndth it tlKscalu nsi h -sed th< displace- 
u mt of But woiku (owned tho 
tu laid of living, and sown times wen. 
hoi d togitlir m msimtaiv conditions 
In IHsh i comimttii ot thi House of 

< >i moni inuuiri d into tin quistion and 
In 1 M»2 i 1 oval ( ommiNsiou icportid on 
it lh re nsultid the ( mnm ll A Lit ns 
Bill Pi04,andtbc Mu Act, J lhjs 
Ahuis \c t stnti d that m immigrant woulu 
b I < Id to be umii slrabb ind could be 
i pitmtul if In couli not ^how that he 
w is ibb <o su poit hints h md depend 
in* it la w is an ldn r i lunatic or 
-ntl ling from disabling lnflimitks 

11 » i < untrv w hi< h tirst i opt d w 1th the 
1 * lilt m on the lircc t sum wn- the 
t mt d ‘states ^titistics thirf had bon 
lift fiom 1820, and sh >vud m imrtase 
film 1 1 >,000 in 1821 >n to 2tb,000 in 
issi 00 stated kgislcd io i passed in 

1 >s l md the nixt d imU si Vv.d a fall 
li t s f j (10(1 though this mi rapidly 
v r taken for a Unit I hi tot 0 for tho 
] i ul 1901 10 was s 1 4 00 ), >r 1011- 
) " lb 000 ind toi 1M21 20, ^,84>*>/*00 

I i igi lut duns till ittcil 1947 48 
i i b nd 170, >70 In thi earlier vears 
*1 lis» intmv tin in migrants to tho 
1 i ted state*, c nm it i ul v from Britain 
mil In liiul Pi lit i il oeditioL s and the 
r v hit ion of ls|s i iscd nisnx Gers to 
> t> Miurua, mm 1 h flow continued 
I hi doveinpimnl of \menca 4 e ratlwav 
v tun and opium' up of farm lands 
li w people from all pirts of Europe 
low irtls 1000, lfkom is from S and E 
1 mope began to » n dominate Austria 
Hungary, Hal} , an i Kussla furnished half 
th total numb This caused un 
i vsiiuss among miige native Am era 
win had even ohn tid to the Irish In 
Imnicr tears, and hid declared that they 
b wered the vUadaul of living There is, 
however, always a tendency in the ordi- 
nary citizen to resent the new arrival, and 
ev en in modern times the descendants of 
the oid Dntih faruilua affected to despise 
the newer Eng. settlers The Act of 
1882, already mentioned was followed by 
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the Undesirable Persons Act of 1891, pro- 
viding that every person arriving from 
abroad was to be examined and pro- 
hibited from landing if fouud to be a con- 
vict, lunatic*, idiot, epileptic, contagiously 
diseased person, pauper, polygamist, 
prostitute, or anarchist. Alien Contract 
Labour Laws of the ‘Mi's and *90’.*, pro- 
hibited anyone coming to the States to 
do any work under contract made before 
arrival. Exceptions were niado in certuin 
artistic professions. In 1921 a Quota 
Law fixed a definite number of immigrants 
for each nation, and in 1921 this Act was 
stiffened. In 1929 Britain was given the 
lead in iU quota, but the total was further 
reduced. 1 luring the financial yoar 
1930-31, 97,000 immigrant aliens were 
admitted into the U.S., against 241,000 
in the previous >ear. For l lie first time 
since the Auu»r. Civil war, the uan. total 
was under 100,000 ; and it was evident 
that the Status had abandoned their 
historic rfile of giYiug hospitality to the 
distressed and persecuted th“ world over. 
Of these 97,000, nearly 27,000 were from 
Canada, 9,000 from Britain, and 7,000 
from Ireland. 13,000 caruc from Italy 
and 10,000 from Germany. Only 3 1,000 
came in under the quota ; the rest were 
from non-quora countries, chiefly Canada. 
In 1932, only 33,370 were admit toil. The 
increase of Chinese in America was also 
regarded with jealousy. It grow with the 
extension of the railway system, the dis- 
covery of gold in California, and the 
development of the Pacific Coast. The 
Chinese worked for far lower wages than 
would support a European, and the agi- 
tation against them led Congress to sus- 
pend all Chinese I., by a series of Acts 
ranging from 1882 to recent years. In 
1882 there were 130,000 Chiueso in the 
States, but by 1920 only 02,000. They 
occupied mostly domestic situations, or 
worked in small shops, canneries, and 
laundries. Jap. 1. to Iho U.S.A. began 
in 1809. They entered the country freely 
until 1908, and numbered 30,000 ; hut 
the diplomatic measures of the Jap. Gov. 
reduced the figure, and it vv.is further 
diminished under Alien Laws. By 1921 
it was 7878. 

In 1938 the Brit, emigrants to the U.S.A. 
aro given as 1992, and in 194 7 they had 
rnen to 18,333. It is to be noted that 
such figures are very easily confused, 
through certain statistics lumping all 
passenger traffic together. But it can bo 
stated that the total Brit, tourist move- 
ment bg sea to the U.S.A. in 1917 was 
40,939. This compares with 31,000 
visitors from the U.S.A. to Britain, re- 
corded in the same year, 1917. There 
were 3000 from Ceutral and S. America in 
1947. 

Brit, colonics, or dominions, have 
.generally found it necessary to pass Acts 
to control I. The Australian Act of 1901 
imposed umilar tests to those mentioned 
in connection with Britain and the U.S.A. 
A language or educational test was In- 
-eluded, and rigorous laws and regulations 
were made as to the employment of 
Chinese coolies, once engaged largely In 
4he cultivation of sugar-cane in Queens- 


land. Similar legislation broadly applies 
to New Zealand. Other old Arts were 
the Ooutract 1. Act, 1903, and the Be- 
st rlotion Acts of 1900, 1910, and 1912. 
New Zealand satis foctorily absorbed 
huge numbers from Britain, and its pop., 
like that of Australia, became 98 per cent 
Brit. Excess of immigrants over emi- 
grants was 11,219 in 1913, though by 
J92S this balance was reduced to 443. 
Owing to the loss of 00,000 men in the 
First World War, a plan wus formed in 
1920 to recruit and assist immigrants, 
particularly from Britain. The number 
of Brit, immigruuts into Australia was 
77,934 in 1913, 70,271 in 1920, 13,851 in 
1928. In 1917 it was 13,012 ; and 5918 
to New Zealand. Tho official handbook, 
Know Australia (1910) stated that 
Australia w.is tho first of the countries of 
tho Bill. Commonwealth to announce a 
full policy of planned l. She had set u 
target of 70,000 new' citizens a year, 
‘ thinking first of Britain and then of 
Allied countries.’ S. Africa passed similar 
laws to those of Australia. Tho question 
of the Chinese became of great importance 
there, because native labour w-as in- 
sufficient to nupply the mining industries. 
The Brit. Gov. in 1904 passed an ordinance 
allowing the importation of Chinese 
labour, which was strongly opposed by 
the Liberal Party. In 1 900 55,000 Chinese 
coolies were employed in the Hand mines, 
but the Transvaal Parliament abolished 
the system, and by 1910 had repatriated 
all the Chinese. By J938 ri Africa’s 1. 
policj was to attract suitable settlers with 
capital and there w r as no demand for un- 
skilled labour from ahroud. The figures 
of Bril. 1. into j-s. Africa were 2. >,85 3 in 
1913; 30,293 in 1928 ; 20,142 in 1947. 
The Canadian Gov. in normal times has 
offered great inducements, especially to 
farmers, to settle in Canada, and in 1911 
18,i,000 persons went there from Britain, 
j-uhsequent measures of discrimination, 
like the laws of other countries, reduced 
the numbers to 83,880 in 1920, H9„>71 in 
1927, and 93,307 in 1928. In 1929, there 
were 5S,8sO Brit, immigrants; in 1930, 
01.082, and in 1931, 27,584. Many 

•-ettler-* n l*o go to Canada from tho U.S.A. 
Tin world -depression of 1930-32 resulted 
in the ctiLt.ug down of tho*c figures to a 
verj low point. Jap. were limited 
sinorely and Chinese excluded Irom sett- 
ling in Canada. (See also EMUiHAriON ; 
EmI'I Itli Sfc rrLKMK NT. ) 

I. on a large scale has taken place to 
the countries of 8. America. In the 
Argentine Republic, the Homestead Law 
of 1917 aimed at rolioving the irksomeness 
of i .elation in remote districts by placing 
togc thcr people having the same language, 
on -loins, and traditions. Most of the 
immigrants were It. and $p.,anri the same 
preponderance has been true of Brazil. 
In 19 40 , the Peron Gov. of the Argentine 
Republic announced a long-term plan for 
incomers from European countries, en- 
visaging un influx of millions of lmmi- 

? pranks. The problems of the whole sub- 
cot were studied by tho League of 
Nations, and now absorb some of the 
attention of U.N.O. It is necessary In 
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closing to stress the vast complexity 
which has boon added to the subject since 
the mass movements of refugees prior to 
tho {Second World War, anil the count loss 
ditTlcuitles of the present ‘ inoltfng-poL * 
state of peoples throughout the world. 

The following are some recent statis- 
tics : 


after-life being looked upon as little more 
than a continuation of the earth-life. An 
elaborate philosophy of the after-life la 
found in Egypt, and lengthy accounts are 
given in the Hook of the Dead, telling of 
the descent of tin* spirits to the judgment- 
hall of Osiris. Reproductions of muny of 
tho pictures of these scenes are well known. 


U.K. Passkncjku MovrcMK.vr (including pleasure cruises) 


193H 1017 

Inwards Outwards Inwards 

Tiy sea. 

Europe . 1,7 '» l ,000 1,729,000 1,220,000 

Eire . . 514,000 .'>21,000 400,000 

Out of Europo 211,000 201,000 182,000 

liU air. 1 08,000 90,000 .<'>0,000 


Total: . 2,0 10,000 2,010,000 


2,2 > 1,000 


Outwards 

1,100,000 

472.000 
24 >,000 

402.000 

2,279,000 


DicsiixAnov ok liitmsu 10 if tun ants. 
(Hrlti-b nationality only) 



J 938 

1947 

Hrit. N. Africa . 

3,307 

22,900 

Australia . 

5,472 

13,912 

Now Zealand 

2,4 23 

3,9 1 H 

Hrit. S. Africa 

0,003 

20,142 

India and Ceylon 

.>,.>4 0 

10,379 

Other Hrit. colonies . 

(>,201 

19, d»S 

Total Hrit. dominions 

29.008 

98,000 

U.S.A. . 

1,992 

18,333 

Foreign countries 

3 144 

3,0 ss 

Total : . 

34 J 1 1 

121,94 < 


(Hoard of Trade Statistics for Sailings 
from Europe, the Dominions, India etc., 
and from the I'.S.A. inward-, to those con- 
tinents or countries, a If or d no Indication 
of tho number of imn.igi.uits as opposed 
to passengers.) 

See J. \\ . .leaks and W. J. La tick, The 
Emigration I'roMnn, 1922 ; Kcrtrand 
Rus-eli, Frohlnn oj ( Inna, 1922 • J. W . 
Gregory, Menace of (’o lour, 1923. and 
Human Migration 1928; A. M. Mm 'Clean, 
Modern Immigration , 192,» ; nUo Hoard 
of Trade Table* of t. mi {/ration and 
Jnnniorntwit ; Hoard af Trade Journal 
(monthly); and Ttar Hoof s* of HniiHi 
Dominions. 

See also Alikn; CniVKrfK La no in 

QUIwUMV. 

Immingham Dock, 3 m. N.W, ol 
Grimshj, was const ruetod (1900 12) by 
tho Great iVntral lUilway Coinpnnv oh 
the H. shore of the Humber. It has a 
capacity of 1,21 »,O0l> cubic ft., and an 
area with, udjoining property, of about 
1090 ac. 

Immortality (Lat. in, not, and morfahs, 
mortal, connected with mors, death), the 
continued existence of the human soul 
after the death of the body. In some form 
or other, the belief in human I. is prac- 
tically universal. In even the most prim- 
itive animistic cults its inilueuce is clearly 
discernible, while In all the higher cults it 
forms an important sectiou of their philo- 
sophy* In tho more primitive cults wo 
have the provision made for tlie jourueis 
and sustenance of t ho departed 4 soul,* the 
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Among tho Indian peoples of tho East a 
ditlerent \ icw of the journeys after death 
ga\ e i iso to f he belief in the transmigration 
of souls. After death the soul passed into 
the I null ol some fresh being, higher or 
lovui .n the social scale, according »w the 
Jib* laid been good or bad. Buddhism 
m.idt no alteration In this doctrine, except 
that it furnished a final goal in tho attain- 
ment of Nirvana, which. Involving as it 
does the annihilation of personality, ean 
Imidlv be described n+> 1. It has been dis- 
puted whether tho Hobs, had any idea of 
1 before the exile, and there is much In 
1 In biblical books which would lead one to 
suppose Unit they had not (for varying 
com * pt ions of idieol, see 11km.) ; it is cer- 
tain lluit they considered the after-life as 
nt mo-t onlv a shadow ol this life. Among 
the Hob**., tho Persians, and the other 
Semitic tribes, the idea of I. i 5 generally 
iisHoiiitcd with the resurrection oi tho 
b >d\ To the GWs., while many of them 
(e.y Socrates, Plato) held the 1. of the 
-inil. the resurrection of the body was en- 
t,rtl\ foreign to their thoughts. Tho 
i iiu-tiiii iuith teaches both the ' of the 
-onl mul t lie resurrection of the body. St. 
Pail! \\ Tor xv. 44, etc. and in the First 
I pi-tle to tho Thcssalomans), teaches this 
i u .rl\, and ho also lav- stress on the im- 
puif mi fact that the rc-uriei Lion-body is> 
nut «. irnal, but spiritual. s<s S. Sahnond, 
17 ni^nmi Doctrine of I in mortality (4th ed.), 
1901 ; R. Charles, (’ritual History of the 
Dot trine of a Future Life, 1897 ; J. Erd- 
mann’- History of I'/ulot-ophy (vol. hi., 
Snut Hegel ). 1921 ; J G. Frazer. Man, 
Ho l, and Immortality , 1927 ; 4. Haillic, 
tnt tin Life Everlasting, 193 4; II. Key- 
-trbng, I m mortality (Pans. 19.38). 

Immortality (in law). Corporations 
(f/.r.) (including the king, who is legally a 
corporation sole) are. in law, Incapable of 
(l\mg r nds is one of the reasons for the 
old mortmain statutes v\ hich were directed 
against the convey am t of lands to cedes, 
corporations, i* being against tlio policy 
of the law to allow* land so to be tied up in 
perpetual ownership ils to restrict tho 
probability of Its froo circulation. Tho 
dout h of the reigning mouarch is con- 
stitutionally merely an event which results 
iu tho immediate demise of the crown. 
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though formerly there was a real interreg- 
num between the death of one king and 
the election and coronation of his suc- 
cessor ; with the result that the state hdd, 
in the interval, no one to represent it for 
the purpose of maintaining order. But, 
this fictitious l. of the king did not get rid 
of the rule that Parliament was necessarily 
dissolved by the death of the king, al- 
though it was appreciated that the con- 
sequences of a sudden aud automatic dis- 
solution were highly inconvenient, es- 
pecially iu regard to taxes, tho collection 
of which could not be enforced in the ab- 
sence of a proper authorisation, it was 
not till 1837 that an Act was passed pro- 
viding for the continued existence of 
Parliament for six months after tho death 
of the king unless sooner dissolved by liis 
successor. For the other legal and con- 
stitutional effects of this attribute of I. in 
the Lmg see Oitows. 

Immortelles, ste Evehlastino 
Flowf.rs. 

Immunity from Disease, ?er Baotijria — 
Immunity . 

Imola, tn. of Italy in tho prov. of 
Bologna, situated on the R. Santonin. It 
is on the Mto of the Rom. tn. Forum 
Cornelia. The cathedral dates from 1187, 
but was rebuilt in the eighteenth century. 
There is art .met. citadel and a fifteenth- 
century palace. It has a considerable 
trade in wine. In the itcconil World War 
the cathedral, the church of rft. Dominic, 
the church of S. Maria m Kcgola, the civic 
museum and tho Pulerlini Palace were all 
slight Iv damaged by bombardment, but, 
generally speaking, the tu. did not suffer 
very severely. Pop. 41,.'i00. 

Imoschi, Omotski, or Imoski, tn. of 
Yugo-Slavia, situated in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, .it) m. N.W. of Muster. Pop. 
about 40,000. 

Impact, tho collision between bodies. 
The mu t hemal leal ttfeory of tho subiect Is 
not concerned with <u-es in which the I. 
resnlts 111 the destruction of cither of the 
bodies. When two bodies impinge, the 
time of [. may be divided into two parts — 
the first known as the time of compression , 
during which even tho hardest bodies suf- 
fer temporary loss of shape at tho point of 
impact; and tho second, tho time of 
restitution, during which the natural shape 
is regaun-d. Tho more elastic bodies are 
tho-e which exert a greater effort to re- 
cover their shape ; hcnco they rebound 
further. An inelastic body is one which 
makes no effort to regain its shape, which 
in permanently altered by I. In actual 
practice, no perfectly inelastic bodies have 
been found ; but a lump of putty is an 
approximate example. A common ex- 
periment to illustrate this loss of shape in 
tho case (.1 a hard body is made by drop- 
ping an nory ball on to a greased marble 
surface. ,\ circle of distinct hi/c Is found 
to be mad**, and a still larger circle if tho 
ball Is dropped from a greater height. 

Newton found that the relative velocity 
of two bodies after a direct I. is in a 
constant ratio to tho relative velocity 
before I., and is In the opposite direction. 
This ratio has been found experiment- 
ally for various pairs of substances in 
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contact. It is known as tho coefficient 
of restitution, aud iu mathematical 
formuhe is denoted by r. Thus for two 
glass solids e = 0-U4, for two ivory 
solids 0*8, and for one of iron and one 
of lend 0*13. The example given first 
approximates as nearly as anything 
else in practice to a state of perfect 
elasticity. Tho mathematical theory is 
based In the first place on considerations 
of the l. of smooth spheres and planes. 
When the surfaces In contact aro rough, 
Hud the I. is not direct, rotations aro set 
up, and the results have to he modified. 
First consider tho direct I. of two spheres 
that is, two spheres which impinge in 
such a way that their line of centres is tho 
same as the then two linos of motion. 
Let m, mi bo their masscM, i/, ?/, their 
velocities before I., and », Cj their velo- 
cities after I. All veloeities urc meamrod 
iu the same direction, and if the spheres 
are moving in opposite directions u or m, 
will he negativo. Since at I. tho Impulse 
received by one body is equal and oppo- 
site to that received by tho other, i lie 
momenta received are equal and opposite. 
Hence the total momentum in either direc- 
tion in the line of motion (s unaltered by T. 
lleicc follow^ tho equation mu r mp/,-- 
mi' r iMitv Again, Newton’s Experi- 
mental Law state*- that the relative velo- 
city after I . is equal to e times tho rela- 
tive velocity before. Hence v — r t --- 
- e(u - Mi). These two equations are 
then sufficient to determine r and **,, tho 
velocities with which the bodies move olf 
after i. Thus, iu purtH ular, u bull tailing 
to the ground with velocity n rebounds 
with velocity eu. It will rebound a 
second time with velocity e‘u, and so on. 
When t lie* l. is oblique, the components of 
the initial velocities perpendicular to tho 
line of centres at L. aro on altered. This 
gives two equations stated above hold 
equally fur the components of tho initial 
vt hx ities resolved along the line of cent res, 
and hence there are four equations which 
will d< terrnino the two new* velocities and 
tho now directions after impact. In tho 
foi liter < a*'C, the kinetic energy before im- 
pa< t is imu i * lot ,»/,*. and after impart is 
lair* i Lap*,*. The two equations give 
(Imi'- • i w, tf, 1 ) — (imv* -f irn,i\ 2 ) « 

1 * turn, _ m,)\ Hence this ox- 

J m 1 A/i, 

pre-Mi.ri fcpn sents tho kinetic energy lost 
bj the I. it chiefly icappears in tho form 
of heat.. 

Impanntion, literally embodiment In 
bread (La*, pan is), a theological or entries, 
term adept ed by some of the earlier 
ProLostanK and used in the controversion 
in regard to the Real Presence of Christ’s 
body In the bread of the Eucharist. It Is 
applied to a local presence or Inclusion of 
fhriat’H body in the bread after consecra- 
tion, * an hvpo, statical add personal union 
of tho bread with rhrlst/s body.’ It dif- 
fers from Transubstantlatlon (?.«.), and 
has sometimes been used loosely as equi- 
valent to Cunsubstantlation. 

Impatiens, large genus of bolsamlnac* 
eous plants which occurs In warm and 
tropical countries, and Is so called from 
tho sudden and elastic force with which the 
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species burst their capsules. I. hal- 
gamin a, the common balsam, Is well known 
in Brit. conservatories, anil I. Noli-me • 
Uingere , the touch-me-not, Is also a com- 
mon plant. The valves of the capsule 
roll inwards when touched, or fully ripe, 
jerking out the seeds, and the plant omits 
an unpleasant odour. 

Impeaohment, arraignment before the 
High Court of Parliament of a minister of 
state for high crimes «nd misdemeanours. 
The first recorded override of tlio power 
was in tho reign of hdward III., when 
Lntiinci 1 and Neville were impeai hed for 
the fraudulent pureha>e of crown debts 
and for removing the -duple trom f'aluli. 
I. is a judicial proceeding in which the 
Commons rut as areiisera and the Lords, 
in pursuance of the long settled nilc that 
the judnial power* of Parliament arc 
vested exclusively in the Upper (’lumiber, 
as judges. A mem her ol the House of 
Commons moves the I. in tho first in- 
stance, and if the motion is earned the ac- 
cused is impeached by a deputation of 
members at the lmr of the House of 
Lords. Articles of I. arc drawn up and 
copies submitted to the lords and to the 
aeeused. The boi ♦hen arrested and 
detained In the < listen* of the Black Pod. 
The prosecution w conducted hv (eriuin 
of the Hiinmoiien, who arc st v led man- 
agers. The Lords deliver a verdict ‘ upon 
their honour.’ and where u verdict of 
guilty is found sentence is not passed 
until the accusers demand it. The 
prisoner may move the court in arrest ol 
judgment. Tho Act of Settlement pro- 
vides that no pardon trom the crown can 
he pleaded to an I. Where tho accused is 
a peer, tho Lord High Steward (q-.r.) pre- 
sides, where a commoner, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. I. is now virtual!} obsolete. Public 
opinion has for years been a far st longer 
inducement to ministers not to abuse their 
powers than the terrors of an I. Formerly, 
however, it wiw a valuable weapon in the 
hands of the Ifmtso of Commons for con- 
trolling the actions ol the crown ministers. 
Lint there is no doubt whatever that tho 
power was grossly abused. Ministers were 
often impeached for rea »ons which in these 
days would merely loi m ground for strong 
party differences. Perhaps the most fnm 
oils ease of 1. was that of Lord ('hunccllor 
Bacon on a charge of receiving bribes. 
This 1. was important in that It re-ntttrmed 
the right ol the Commons to hold ministers 
responsible for their acts to the nation. 
Tho Is. of George Villiers, nuke ot Buck- 
ingham in 10215. ami Thomas Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford in 1620 mid, Archbishop 
Laud In 1640 seem in modern eye* to do 
no more than exemplify tho varying for- 
tunes of party warfare. One of tho 
specific ohargos against Buckingham was 
that of accumulating olllces. In these 
days patronage in one form or another is a 
frequent subject of hostile party and Proas 
comment, but tho law officers of the crown 
would hardly suggest an I. Both Went- 
worth and Laud wore accused of trying to 
subvert tho fundamental laws of the 
realm, but tho comprehensiveness of the 
charge does not alter the fact that Wont- 
worth’s foreign policy and Laud’s papist 


views and sympathies did not happen to 
meet with the approval of a stern Puritan 
parliament. Tho last Ih. were those of 
Warren Hastings in 17S8 and Lord Mel- 
ville in 1 ROB for alleged malversation of 
office. But even before that time tho prfn- 
ciplo of ministerial responsibility (see 
Oathnet ; Government) to Parliament 
hud become what it now Is — the funda- 
mental safeguard of tho whole principle of 
representation. 

Tho procedure on T. is similar in tho 
P R.A., in which country tho most famous 
ca-e was that of President Johnson, in 
1M»X. 

Impenetrability is generally accepted a-< 
one ot the properties of matter, viz. that 
two uillereiil portions of matter cannot 
♦mm upv the same space at tho same time. 
W h**u «t nail is knot ked into a piece of 
wo * i, it takes up it 1 - new po.ition by dih- 
P’fii mg certain part a Icm of the wood. 
Main experiments were made to disprove 
♦ Ik theory, notably one, m which a metal 
giohe was* completely filled with water anti 
then compressed until the outside was 
w en to he covered with moisture. But Hus 
w is explained us merdy proving that 
pa 1 1 < Ks of water could he forced hi tween 
He particles of metal. A pint ol water 
and a pint of alcohol make a mivtuie 
of Its*, than two pints, but this is due to 
tlie fact that in the mixtuie Hit mole 
cules are closer to one another. On the 
other hand, the iirnnv thcoiie* leccntlv 
advanced of the composition of atoms 
make it doubtful whether they po&.e-& the 
piopcriv ot 1. 

Imperator, passenger and mail steamer 
of the Ham burg- Amen K i lane, launched 
hv the Jvaiser Wilhelm J1 iu JhL‘i, hut 
kill r culled tho Jicreivaana < q.r.t. 

Imperator, in Horn. hist, the title given, 
in the republican period, to the victorious 
gcneial and laid aside with the sumnder 
of tlu military command ; but, in 1G a.h., 
conferred on Cresar for life. < ’ • ■vr bore it 
at lust as governor of Gaul ir 1 ic usual 
w.iv ; hut tlie retention of tin t He after 
flic termination of Ins generalship and the 
ei lebrntlon of his triumph, was new . Here 
was laid ground for a distinction between 
the lKTinanout title', wind was subse- 
quently prefixed to tho mime, and that 
wl loh was temporurv and therefore eap- 
ahlc of repetition, which wir placed after 
the' name. But Ov.-ar, even when he had 
been ('ailed in the foimcr son.se, im/tenitor 
once for all, was yet after the gaining ot 
\u tones, saluted b> acclamation on the 
hittlefield as imperator; ho never boro 
tlie title, however, prefixed to his name, 
nut called himself and made others call 
him simply Ccrsar imperator — without 
udaing any sign ot repetition (see Momm- 
sen, History of Home, \ol. i\.). 

Imperia (formerlv Porto Maurizio) (I) 
Mountainous prov. ot Italy, bounded on 
the S. by thi Mediteiranean. It has an 
area of 455 «*,. in.. .iud produces fruit, 
wine, and olives. Pop. 146,000. (2) A 

city of Liguria , cap of the above prov. , on 
the Ligurian Rea, about 46 in from Nice 
and 2 m. from Oneglia, with which it 
forms one oommune with a pop. of 2$,G0U 
It is famous for its olive oil. 
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Imperial Air Routes, see Am Mail, oto. 

Imperial Airways, the name of the body 
formed, in 10:21. by tlio four Brit, ftir- linen 
— Hnndley-Pago Transport. Instone Air 
Liuo, Daimler Airway, and the British 
Marino Air Navigation Company. The 
board comprised representatives from the 
absorbed coys, together with directors 
appointed by the gov. Under the lJnt. 
Overseas Airways Act the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation came into being 
In 1039. with 3 members appointed by the 
Secretary of Stule for Air ; and in tho 
following year the now corporation ac- 
quired tho undertaking of 1. A. and of 
British Airway* Ltd. 

Imperial Bureau of Mycology, sec 1m- 
pkkial Mycolohii'al Institi ti:. 

Imperial Canal, see IS hand Canal. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. A 
great combine which controls n large mini- 
l>er of other concern-', tho chief of winch 
are British Copper Manufacturers ; British 
Dyestuffs Corporation ; Brunner, Mond 6c 
Co. ; Cassel Cyanide Co. ; Custncr- Kellner 
Alkali Co. ; Excelsior Motor Radiator Co. ; 
Imperial Chemicals 1 nsurance ; Kynoeh 
Ltd. ; Nobel ( Australasia), Ltd. ; Nobel's 
Explosives Co. ; riedgwick Gunpowder (Jo., 
and Welsbach Light Co. Lts authorised 
capital is £95,000,000. and its chief pro- 
ductions are acids, alkali, ammonia, 
artificial leather, chemicals, cycles ; and 
motor cycles, detonators, dyestuffs, ex- 
plosives, fertilisers, lime, non-forrous 
metals, and safct.v fuses. The lirst chair- 
man was tho lato Lord Mclchett (q.v .) ; tlie 
present chairman is Lord McUowan. The 
chief office* are 1m perial Chemiculs House, 
Mlllbank, London, iS.W. (present office : 
Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W. 1). Judged by world standards, 
I.C.I., with a normal estab. of 70,000 em- 
ployees, is only comparable with similar 
chemical organisations in the C.S.A., but 
Kuiall Indeed compared with Lite I. G. 
Karlien of Germany and tho .State Cor- 
poration of Russia. Tho company's 
achievements in tho in\ention and devel- 
opment of products and processes were of 
direct importance In tho national war 
effort. Thus the company turned out half 
a million tons of sulphate of ammonia a 
year — essential to fertilisers and to the 
4 grow moro food * campaign. During the 
war almost 400,000 tons »l explosives were 
made in tho coy.’s tnctorifa besides him- 
dieds of millions of detonators, fuses, and 
inceudiary bombs. l.C.l.’s greatest con- 
tribution in the hold of special weapons 
was the Projector, Infantry, Anti-tank 
Gun, better known as the P.l.A.T. and the 
most effective weapon of tho iufantry 
against tanks or fortifications. Another 
weapon was tho * flying dustbin,* which, 
mounted on a lank, helped to blast a way 
through tho ty r est Wall and tho fortified 
vils. of Normandy in 1944. On the coy. 
fell the burden of producing small arms 
ammunition until new guv. factories 
could be built ; by the end of 1944 they 
had turned out over .3500 million rounds. 
They were also responsible for developing 
mass-production methods for the small 
arms Incendiary bullet— a weapon which 
completely surprised tho Gcrs. and caused 


them great losses of aircraft at a critical 
stage iu the war. The cu pro-nickel oon- 
deusor tube was a notable contribution 
to tho increased lighting efficiency of 
Britain in tho war and a largo number of 
tho bigger warships were lilted with 
tubes made by tho I.O.I. A new factory 
was built, to muko metal fuel tanks for 
aircraft and, later, technicians developed 
the technique of making tlie tanks bullet- 
proof. Plastic materials wero in great 
demand for war in tho air ; tho coy. *s inven- 
tion of ‘ Perspex ’ (see Ciikauhtky ; Plas- 
tics) was widely used as a uoii-spliuterlug 
glazing material for aircraft. Polyvinyl 
chloride, another plustie, was useful to 
replace rubber iu flexible cable coverings. 
An outstanding achievement iu tlie Held 
of plastics was the discovery of polvtheno 
or polymerised et liylene. It proved to be a 
vuluublo insulating material for high-fro- 
quoncy radio and television. Without 
polythene. Radar could never have been 
developed so rapidly or so efficiently. 

Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, u federation of three institutions : 
the Royal College of .Science, tho Royal 
School of Minos, and tho Central Tech- 
nical College of the City and Guilds of 
Loudon (essentially a school of engineer- 
ing), situated iu S. Kensington. Iu 1906 
an official committee proposed that theso 
three institutions should be brought to- 
gether In such a way as to establish at S. 
Kensington * an institution or group of 
u*Hoeiutcd colleges of science and tech- 
nology where tho Ugliest specialised In- 
struction should be given and where tho 
fullest equipment for tlie most advanced 
training and research should be provided, 
in various branches of science, especially 
in its application to industiy.* Their 
report resulted in the creation of tho I. C. 
of S. aud T., with the three above men- 
tioned institutions as its constituents, the 
college as a whole being a school of the 
Umv. ol London. Its predominant func- 
tion in the Mdcncci-, mining, metallurgy, 
and i Ngmccring, is to train students for 
direct -erv ice in industry and agriculture. 

Tiie above mentioned Institutions were 
them -elves related to yet earlier Institu- 
tions from which, accordingly, the I.O. 
cau claim descent. The earliest of all was 
the Royal College of Chemistry, and tho 
Royal ( ’ollego of fcjclenco has its origin in 
the incorporation in 185.5 of the gov. 
Si liool of Mines and of Science applied to 
tlie Art* wit h tho still older Royal College 
of Chemistry. Brit, ohotn. owes much to 
the enthusiasm of those who, a contury 
ago, saw their country’s need of laborator- 
ies like thoso of Liebig and of Wbrilor at 
Gfc*scn and at Gottingen, and endeavoured 
to obtain support for a new Institution to 
be named the Davy College of Practical 
Chemistry. In 1843 they came near to 
success In an attempt to secure accom- 
modation in the Royal Institution ; and in 
1815, wbon that had failed, they organised 
a campaign of publicity among all classes. 
Their efforts were successful, for a con- 
stitution was given to the college; its 
first council was elected and Prince Albert 
became its first president. It was opened, 
as a private venture to students in Oct., 
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1845, in George Street, Hanover Srpiaro, 
anrl on Dee. 9 its title wan changed to The 
Koyal College of Chemistrv. The first 
prof, of this college was August Wilhelm 
von Hofmann, then a * privat docent ’ at 
Bonn. Jiolmann stayed till 18G3 when 
ho was appointed prof, of ehein. in the 
TTniv. of Berlin. In Hofmann’s ilrst .vear 
of ottieo the college moved Irom its tein- 
liornry unart ers in George Street to a new 
building iu Oxford street. Tho t allege 
was, as stated above, incorporated with 
the Government school of MineH and of 
Science applied to tho Arts (founded in 
1MH, bj do la Beehe, tlie famous Eng 
geologist (r/.r.), on a site between Jorm>n 
Street und Piccadilly). and Wt* i to become 
the Boyal S* bool of Mine', and, at S. Ken- 
sington in 1XS1, the Normal School (ulti- 
mately the Bon.iI College) of Seieneo. 
Assisted by L>on Playfair Prince Albert 
secured the purchase, ulth funds at the 
disposal of the Commissioners of tho Ex- 
hibiLiou of I 8.“, |, of the site in S. Kensing- 
ton on which the Imperial College now 
stands. It was Prince Albert’s initiative in 
urging the holding ol the great Exhibition, 
against punlic opposition and without 
much initial support from industry* that 
was largclv re*- u . lor the fart that 
tho commission* rs had fundh to spend on 
endowing the aits and sciences m this 
and other wavy. The t lilt <1 constituent 
institution ot the T.<\, theCit vaiul (.uilds 
College, owes it being to the < orporation 
and Liv^iv Companies ot tins City of 
Loudon. 

But the stops wherebv all three eon- 
stitu* nt institutions *ame at last to b* 
associated at i->. K< usiugton is a rumple* 
one, which mnv only bo disentangled from 
numerous letters, memoranda, and de- 
partmental minutes, many ol which are 
eloquent of divergent aims and interests. 
Tho inupir opposition was that which 
lasted from 1851 to 1881, between Llnxlev 
and the Science and A»*t Department on 
tho one band, and the ‘ mining school 
party * led by Murchison Peiev and War- 
rington rtinjth on the other. Huxley’s 
party wanted a great mctiopnlitnn school 
covering all brant lies of applied science, 
but the oMior party toured that extensions 
would hinder the development of de la 
Beebe’s school fn Jcrmyn Street and lose 
its ntiiliation with his Museum of Practical 
Geology. But these divergencies* w**re 
gradually roeoueiled. particularly as oe- 
oommodntion became more eoimuen- 
aurate vvlth the teaching given. The 
fluctuations of this storv are shewn In the 
ceaseless ehanges in the names attache*] to 
tho constituent colleges, and It was not 
until 11)07 that the three came to have 
their present names. The I. C. of 8. and 
T. is a 4 peak institution * comparable with 
the MARMiehuHsetta Insit uto of Tech- 
nology, and the ‘ alliance * concluded with 
that institution lu 1044 was a recognition 
of community of aims and interests. Its 
Charter ns tub. it ' 119 a School of the 
University of London ’ and Its Visitor is 
tho king. 

Tho Charter of the college provides that, 
subject to agreement with tho authoritioH 
of any college or other insitution, the 


gov erning body may recognise that college 
or institution or any dept, of it as being 
in a-iocuition with tho f. O. for all or anv 
of the purposes of tho Royal Charter of 
1007, but no such resolution is to Inopera- 
tive until allowed by the King in Council. 
The Dept. of Metallurgy of the Univ. of 
Sheffield has boon so recognised for the 
Advanced Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. 

TIi* 1 I. O. is organised into these depts • 
nojon/uiiios (Including aerodynamics); 
biological depts. (Including bioehem., 
botan and zoology)* ehem. teehnolog.v 
(including chemical engineering, fuel and 
rclra *torv materials, applied physical 
chem.i ; elienustiv (Including organic 
(hem., inorganic clicun., physical ehem., 
agricultural elicm., and tho ehem. of 
fo*>d ,m*l drugs) ; engineering, medi- 
um* al and motive power; engineering, 
mil and surveying (Including highway 
cngiu* < ring; ; engineering, electrical; 
cMigiwcung, ehem. ; geology (including 
mining geology, and oil techno log> ) ; 
mathematics and mechanic-* ; metallurgy; 
mining (including mining surveying) ; 
ph\**ics (including astrophysics, teehrmal 
optic**, Instrument design, meteorology, 
and applied geophysics). 

'I he administration is vested in a 
Govirnmg bodv of forty-seven members 
u pros* ntmg tlio Crown. India, the self- 
gov *inmg Dominions the Board of Edu- 
cation, the I T niv. of Loudon, tho London 
Co Council, the Cl tv and Guilds of London 
Institute, the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of lh. f »l, the Royal Society, tho 
Piofe-suoi ini Staff of the Imperial College, 
ami the learned societies t oncerned with 
Industrie'.. The Rector, as chief ml- 
mitiidiative officer of tie I. C., for tlie 
tim* being, is also n ineiribcr. 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
fn* orpoiutcd m 1921 a* the outcome of 
m oinmendations made iu their report by 
a committee appointed bv Lord Milner iu 
11)19 <sir Cmd. 562). Tlie object of the 
*nll< go is to promote the study of tropical 
iign* ult ure iu suitable surroundings, and 
to cieat a body of Brit, expert agricul- 
t in i w t s well versed In the knowledge of the 
cultivation of land in the tropics, of 
eh* mists, nnd of scientific advisers posses- 
sing an intimate knowledge .f tho means 
of lombatiiig pests and di-eases and to 
conduct research The college buildings 
me at st. August me, near St. .loseph. 
Trinidad. Tho funds are derived from 
* mil nbutinns from colonic-* and industries 
pmticipating Iu tho movement and an 
ii n aerial grant. Tin* Imperial Dept, of 
Agiiculture foumled in 1898 was amal- 
gamated with tho college in 1922. Post- 
graduate courses me open to holders of a 
th greo or diploma *>f nuy Brit. univ. or 
other academic In- ('tut inn approved by 
the governing bodv of tho college. Re- 
fresher courses an* open to officers of 
ague, depts. In tho tropics, or similar in- 
stil nr ions. There e- also a three-year 
diploma course prmmrilv intended to 
give instruction iu W. Indian agriculture, 
besides a two-year courao in sugar tech- 
nology. 

Imperial Communications Advisory 
Committee, constituted in July, 1929, ou 
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the recommendation of t ho Imperial Wire- 
less and Cable Conference, 19*28, to act in 
an advisory capacity in regard to tele- 
graphic communications. The formation 
of the Committee may be regarded as the 
corollary to the merger of cable and wire- 
less interests which took place in 1 928. It 
is composed of eight members representing 
the Home and Dominion Govs., Colonies 
and Protectorates, nml it is charged with 
certain responsibilities relating to the 
activities of Imperial and International 
< Joinmunications Limited — the public util* 
'ity company which was formed In accord- 
ance witn the recommendations of the 
Conference previously mentioned, for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the telegraphic 
-ervices (cable and wireless) connecting 
the various parts of t he Brit. Empire. The 
Committee is concerned with questions of 
policy regarding, iu particular, the In- 
stitution of new services, the discontin- 
uance of existing cervices, ami the dis- 
tribution of traffic between alternative 
routes. In 1914, on the nationalisation of 
the Cable and Win less Company, the 
t.U.A.U. became the Commonwealth 
Communications Conn* il, its former duties 
being somewhat extended owing to the 
nationalisation of the Company. The 
Council will probably di.-appear in its 
turn, to bo replaced by the Telecom- 
munications Board. 

Imperial Conference, constituted by 
resolution of the Colonial Conference of 
1907 to the elicit that such a conference 
should be held every four years for tlio 
discussion of question- of common interest 
as between the Brit. gov. and the govs, of 
t ho self-governing Dominions beyond the 
seas. The Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom acts as ex-uflifto president, and 
the Prime Ministers of the Dominions arc 
rx-offlrin mem hers : tin* ‘secretary of State 
for Commonwealth .Relations (formerly 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs) 
is also an ex-oflk in member and deputy 
president ; and, in addition, such other 
iiilniijtera as the respective govs, may 
appoint may also be nu minus. Except 
by special permission of thn confer- 
ences, each discussion is conducted by 
not more than two icpre-entjitives 
from each gov., and e«u h gov. has only 
one vote. A resolution u.h passed in 
J917 to aPo.v or India being fully rc- 

? resented. The lush Free -state (later 
lire) was hr-t represented .it ihc I. C. 
of 19«jj. Then- m n permanent sec- 
retarial *t«ff under the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relation-, appointed 
to ke**p Un scv. govs, informed during tho 
periods Iu tween the conferences in regard 
to inuttci* which may come up for dis- 
cussion. The I. C. grew out of the 
Colonial ( Vmfercnoes, of whir h there were 
four prior to that of 1907 — thr<«* m Lon- 
don and on*- mDttawa. At the first, held 
in 1887, tin most prominent qm-liou was 
the organ i-m Ion of Colonial defence, and on 
Important agreement was arrived at for 
the augmentation of tho Australasian 
squadron Other questions discussed were 
mall fiorrirr «, imperial penny post, and 
the enforcement of colonial Judgments. 
The question of trade and communica- 


tions between the colonies (they vvero not 
then styled * dominions ’) and between tho 
colonics and the mother country was con- 
sidered at tho Colonial Conference hold at 
Ottawa in 1894. At that conference tho 
decision was taken to lav a cable between 
Canada and Australia, work on which was 
begun in i 902. At the conference of 1897 
Imperial preleronen was t ho c-liief question, 
and Imperial defence also received much 
attention, Capo Colony contributing 
money for a brut-class battleship. In 
1902, tho year of King Edwaid VT1 .*h 
coronal Jon, advantage was taken of the 
presence in London of Colonial Premiers 
to discuss the political and commercial 
relations of the Empire and its naval ami 
militai v defence. Thou mine the Colonial 
Con fere in e of 1907 (which passed the 
resolution mentioned at the opening of this 
article!, m which tho Prime Ministers of 
all the self-governing colonies took part, 
including the Transvaal, where the first 
elections under responsible gov. had Just 
taken place. At this confluence all the 
members except tho gov. ol the United 
Kingdom re-nffirmeil the resolutions of tho 
1902 conference on pro ft rent ini trade 
within tj,e Empire; but the gov. of the 
United Kingdom was unable to admit 
either tin necessity or tho expediency of 
altering the fiscal system of the United 
Kingdom. In 1 9u'J a Rctem o Conference 
was h* Id ill consequence of pari, discus- 
sions on the naval position, and as a r* *su!t 
of tin* ( 'miff ronce various dominions 
pin* ed order** for 1 1 tiDcis or made tmaneial 
cont dilutions. 

Tin* lirst conferein e which was- officially 
stvleu * impel ml * was field in Muv Juno, 
1911 . the chief questions considered being 
the oonditution of the conference, Jntor- 
im penal emisidtalion regarding Treaties, 
migrition. n.iturali-xttiozi. the treatment of 
B<ii Indians in tho Dominion-, cable 
communication-, and uniform In a 1 meat 
of But. shipping. Arising out of this con- 
feieiice-i Pioval Commi-sion was appointed 
to icport on the natural i-isnuri m and 
trade *»i the Empire, .ind the work of this 
Coiii r Mi--ion Ins umloiibiedly acted as a 
stimuli!- m this diicctiou ever since 
alfso i.weini, MviMifllNU Bo*l i» ; Jm- 
pimvi Insuitti : Lvipr.ftivi, Ei ovomip 
Commiiiim. During the Kir -t World 
W r .ir tm* normal 1 . i . w.is postponed and 
o\« m.w representatives w« ro temporarily 
mede members of Hie War Cabinet (see 
CniM.r, Jmim.wu, \Y r vu). At tho 1m- 
T»en i| War Conference of 1918, apart from 
confidential deliberations on the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the mod important resolu- 
tions dealt with the future economic policy 
of iho Empire respecting raw materials. 
At the i lose of )io-.tiliti«fi in 1918 repre- 
sentatives of all the sell gi>\« mlng domin- 
ion , were immediately MUniiioned to take 
part in tho discussions in London over the 
peace negotiations, nml also in the work 
of the Peace < 'onforenee In I'arls. There 
was also a Conference of Prime Ministers 
and representative- of tho United King- 
dom and the dominions and India held in 
London in J92I under Mr. Lloyd George. 
The Conference considered in detail the 
foreign policy of tho Empire with special 
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reference to the League of Notions, which 
had not then boon formed , and sev 
meetings wore devoted to dismissing tho 
naval, mil it in y , ami an defoneo of tho 
Empire Uio I C of l‘)23 reached a 
common understanding on the main heads 
of foreign polie y, subje < t (as always in tlio 
e aae of resolutions bj an I O ) to ratifh a 
tlon by their h<v govs In that year an 
Imperial Economic Oonferent e w as held to 
consider in detail the economic relation! 
between the se\ puts of tho I input and 
nil aspects of imp*. mil tridc, Inc hiding 
Imperial pi eft rune (g ? ) overseas settle 
me nt (g i ), tn opt riMon in llnanciil 
assistance to imperial development, the 
)rn pc rial Institute (// b md the ostub of 
an [inpcnal I < onmnn Committee (7 « ) 

\ large pait of the woih of the 1 C cf 
Oct 1*120 con i ted o*“ the discussion oi 
questions uflec tin-r Intc r Imperial Kola 
tions, which weie refund to a committee 
of Prime Mini iter* and h< ids of dckgi 
tions presided over by loid 1 alfour (sn 
Imir Imiiium Hi i yiionh lUiom) 
\iisinj> out of this confer nice ieonfertnee 
on the opcntion ol dominion UgiMalirn 
md intirhint hi ipping w is lie Id in 
London in Oct 1* 1 1 no ( oiomm Live) 
Ome agun th Minc'd if ml i r impilil 
l editions figured piomlnentlv in the T i 
of l*llo f and di i ission w is renewed on 
the Report of the (onfertnee on the 
Ope nt ion ot D munion J egislntion 

which hud its m ut I n the ^tvtutc ol 
We stini Hh r which receive el the rov \1 
assent on I be 11 Dl I (so* WfsI 

MiNsri n si\irii oi , and of > Com it 
sou iihini) In the. ■-phcTc ol foreign 
afliuis tht m »m 1 isk before the UMO 
conference. w is tlie dis< ussion of tm 
means hv which tho me minis of the Rnt 
( ommonwe iltli could Inst eo operate in 
piom mug disai m « nit ut and world peace 
On tin economic side the (niifeume dis 
cussed the methods ippioprmtc to tin 
d \elopmont of mtc t impend trade but 
no stale merit of polu v w is made on 1 hill 
ol the gov of the. United hmgde m 
chiefly because no] obey would hive sUis 
liul the Domini >ns which did not involve 
a radie d change in the fiscal polie j ol the 
United Kingdom Rut hv l M2 Rritam 
had level ted to i pioteetiom t svsUin 
aud, thus si uiigthi i I w is aide though 
not without som diillc ultv to com luck a 
aencs of trade agree me uts with tin vai 
ious dominion eie leg itiona whu h assc mbit *1 
at tho Imperial 1 e onniine (onit tenet in 
Ottawa, 1*M2 (s^r Hi rwu ( osi n v v i ) 
Advantage win taken of tho presence* of 
tho Dominion I’unio Ministers in London 
for tho coronation of Gontge \ t 1 o hold an 
1. ( , who h was opened on Mn> II, 1 M7 
Tho Confe iem o uelopte cl a revise el form of 
tho Coion ition Oath as imuking the 
recognition of tho principles underhing 
tho lint t ommonwoHlIh oi Nations Tho 
Conference dealt inn ml v with foreign 
affairs and defence — it being obvious that 
tho intc i national sitimtmu was rapid lv 
deteriorating On defence), tlio Confer* 
eneo discussed tlio ways In wide h it would 
be possible) for the vmiou* govs to <o 
opt rato In measures for their own secui it v , 
including eo operation in tlio production 


and flupply of munitions and raw materials 
as well as of food and feeding stuffs D© 
tilled consideration on the.se and other 
mutters was icierred to tr-chnical com 
nuttees Certain constitutional quest 
tions were raised by the ^ African C*oi 
Mre ^oi TFT Ajripa, Umov Ol, History), 
whose chief representative, Gen Ilertrog 
('/ i ) sought to carry the btntute of West 
mmsiei ( / t ) beyond its irnplie itions Ir is 
not without interest to note that, on the 
out l ic ik e*f Second V\ oiM War Lcn 
ilc rt g soon ceased to be the. notion d 
1* Me r A n \ oi t on tre dv juoc eduie, is 
u«d tine ugh this I C , ieeogmscel that 
c u ii me ml *i of tht < mimonwe alth t iking 
lent in i luiiltil iter el tec itv is m the ah 
ci ‘ ot jioviMon to the cunbar), 
u > wi\ n spoil ible lor lie obligations 
nude r tike n b\ an other member 
ill k can be but little* demo U it those 
I * s me to » lew and for he twee n i his 
mb fjnmv, combined with icinotcne ss, 
ucc n u it* s that ccntnfiigil tendency 
win Ii h impluit In a wnbh settle red 
1 mpire inel tho existing method of 
consu tit ion through lugh commissioners 
ehvieush lacks the t tlective ne ss which 
e i ic »me oidv through public itv tnd c on 
M ut ill of public opinion V ii « « ting 
tic | nine miuist t is of the \ u oil' 
con n tiles of the e ommonwe alth wits held 
m f ndon in \pnl 1**4 • to eonmdei the 
« u titutimal issues tii-mg fiom India *■ 
d i i to adopt a i pu 1 1 an form of 
«i iitution ind htr desire to continue 
h i me mbc islup or tin l otumonw tulth 
Vn ign vine nt n tbliug Inc m t > continue 
lul membership of the ( n mu nwealth 
\ t c n lucUdou \piii2" While intend 
im t tc a re public India i ivpted th king 
i 1 1 s\ mho! ot tlic fre e a mm mtion c>f the 
md pendent member nut i u is end is such 
the lb adof the< ommoinu ill h Jlithpus 
of th membership of the oihti ( ommon 
we lit li countries iimaimd line i aug cl 
Imperial Defence, College of for mid in 
1 u i m in 192h to ercuL a bi is toi eo 
« j i it ion ami co oidination In* in train 
niK f u and in organisation of Ii i u il I>e 
1 i Ihe formation ot in Imperial 
ti mi il ^taff, assisitd hv V c oimuittec of 
lu i n il Defence in i\ he n garde et as the 
n i i iif this g* n« r il nit t the college *s 
Mill tl command > i re. 1 1 1 m ntutiv t 
jii ci t tiu N <n \i i v i t \u Force ui 
i t inn Jiis an in 1 1 iu Denial staff of 
in urn giadmUs ui l nt present takes 
1 t o students di wn Rom the. Navv 
Sin v An I ore e In bin Arini, and 
i union tones who ue. Da tried m lm 
I i i 1 l>< t in e 

Imperial Defence Committee, t*cr ( om 
Mini i oi I vu* mu Din Nip 

Imperial Economic Committee, r stab in 
I •- Tho tune 1 1 of I ho committee* 
ut ic t vteiule el hv U Iinpt rial Uonfc re nces 
ol I *2h and I MO md again As the result 
ot tho He. por* of th Inipciml { otuuhIDh 
on KconomK Consultation and ( o opera 
tion m UMd Its jicscut functions arc 
to e omplcte mvestig ulona into the possih 
Hit 5 of improving the methods of propor 
mg for mrkt , anel mniketiog within the 
l nltcd Kingdom the food produetaot the 
oi ersoas pai ts of the Kmpiro, with a v ie w 
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to Increasing the consumption of such 
products in tho United Kingdom in pro 
fcrento to imports from foreign countnos, 
and to promote the Interests of both pro 
dncirs nnd consumers to undertake In 
limits Into the production for export and 
m irkt tirg in various parts of tin world of 
the nw materials of the Fmpiro to pit 
p ire prill minim surveys of nnv brain h of 
empire trido and markc ting to re port on 
anv economic question which the govern 
mints of the 1 onunonwe ilth mav ague to 
ttfei to tin Committee to undertake 
services transform! from the I mpire 
Maiketug Hoard (q i ' n/ periodical 
mrKt Intelligence note** and world sur 
vevs of productim and tradt and to 
make proposals to govs m regard to other 
economic servi os which In then view 
should be conducted on a cooperative 
basm it being understood that this docs 
not give the ( 01 nuttet anv power to 
initiate proposals r« girding consult a tlou 
in respect of economic polu v 1 he ( nm 

mlttee consists of twentv members 
nominate d by thur r< spec tive govs It is 
llnnnced by contributions from nil the 
govs of the Commonwealth, and it reports 
to those govs 

Imperial Institute. The I T building 
was erected at b Kensington as the 
national memorial of the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, by whom it was opened in 1891 
The pnn objtct of the I I is* tn promote 
the utilisation of the commercial nnd 
industrial resources of the Empire bv tho 
ehem and technical investigation of raw 
materials by the aupplv of information 
relating to such materials and their pro 
eluction and bv tho nialntc n ince of com 
prchemdve exhibits illustrating the cion 
orruc resources of all the countries of the 
rmpirc overseas * In 1902 the Instltut 
was placed under tho Boar 1 of Trade bv 
Act Of Parliament, in 1907 the Colonial 
Office assumed the manage ment with the 
Board of Trade and in 1910 was placed 
under statutory control by the Tmpuml 
Institute (M imgemcnt) Vet c f 1910 In 
192 i an Act was passed r* pealing tho prt 
vious Acts, and transferring the Institute 
to the control of the T arl ''cere tary of the 
Dept of Overseas Trade, nnd providing for 
its management under that minister bv 
a Board of Governors, and for the amal 
gamation of the Impend Mineral Pc 
sources Bureau with the Institute The 
Institute co operates with the Agile, 
Mines and other technical d< i ts In the 
Empire overseas, by undert iking invest! 
gations rcliting to tho composition, uses, 
and oommcrcul value of products win h 
can b© more efficiently conduc ted at homo 
in consultation with merchants and ninini 
facturers with a view to the he il utlbsa 
tion of the products or their export. It 
has laboratnus for tho exnmiratlon of 
rubber, cr pent, anel ceramic i ate i lnls 
Samples cr raw materials Investigated 
can be inspected bv interested Inquirers 
For tho liivc ^tlgation and Inquiry work of 
the Institute two 
viz Plant and 
Mineral Resources A feature of the I 1 
Is Its fin© public exhibition galle rlcs The 
collections in these galleries are supplied 


depts hove been formed, 
Anifhol Products, and 


chiefly through tho govs of tho countries 
concerned, and eve ly part of the Brit 
1 mpire is ropre senti cl I he gene ral pubs 
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of tic I 1 mcl ide tho l ull ttn of tin 1m 
prr\ il Institute, issued quuittrlv , a scries 
of haudhroks dcaliri' with the cornimr 
cial r s mnis of the tiopics , anel vinous 
rep irts 

Imperial Inslltuto of Entomology, 
fomidi 1 in 1 Ml t> cncouiogc and to 
ordinate entomological work throughout 
the I mpire In r< hit ion both to hum m and 
animal disc iscs and to ogrk ulturo It was 
known ns the Imperial Bureau of into 
mologv until 19 to J ho head office is at 
the Brit Museum (Natural Hist ) C rom 
well Road I oudon, *3 \V. J ho Institute 
absorbed the Kntomologl i) Research 
Committee appointed In 1909 with the ob- 
ject of furttiulng the study of economic 
entomology pirtfculariy in the Brit 
riopirul Vfriean ( o Ionics nnd Protce 
toifttis The Institute publishes a quar- 
terly bulletin entitled SfAc Hulhtm of 
FnUmnUatml lieicarth aud a monthly 
review entitled l he Henein of Applied 
hnUrmoloyu which summarises all current 
entomological lltemturo bearing on in 
Jiirlous Insects 

Imperialism. In a general sense I 
means merely a system of gov. under an 
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emperor But tho term I , as used in policy o / naval and military aggrandise- 
England prior to tho IUst World War merit, awoke Brit statesmen to the real- 
had a narrower but much more pregnant isatiou of the comparative east* with which 
sense, os moaning the policy of those w ho a stile of not much inferior fighting 
aimed at a closer knitting together of the strength could, by shutting out food sup- 
countiUs forming the Brit empire Jo plies c ripple the Brit empire The direct 
latter dav Imperialists * tho spirit of cm out< omo of this realisation was the Irn- 
piro * sounds an inspiring note and eon p» nalist movement, which found concrete 
Hires up drr nns of an A S federation «»r oxpiission in tho Imperial federation 
coufr itcrnlty of states the like of which l eagu i (founded in 1881 ) and the in- 
for sobdaitt} material and moral progress nugui itinn of colonial coiifercnc os (later 
tho woild his never seen But in Its he st\lc 1 Impend ( onftrences (7 v )) This 
ginnings 1 had no such heroic foundation movern nt it ceiled a fiosh Impetus from 
It was an antidote to the dot tunes of the tlu ugorou* id ministration of the colonial 
Winchester Sihrol and a movement oil o urnijr lostph r him be 1 lain, with 
franklv mltiited m tho interns of win*,) nunc tikI i hat of t_ tell Rhodes the 
national safety only 1 110 secession of pint of I in later years bee uno primarily 

tho N \imnc in colonics from alk gune t is jnited (hamhcrliin lnhcnting the 
to the fn* ciown taught tho lessou th it lict un of Htaeonsfield that colonial ton* 
tho grttl colonies or dominions with it stit itions far from being steps towards 
presentxitivo institutions are wort hi of dismt< gr iti m feu med p irt of a groat pol- 
coiLsideration on an c ntal footing with uv of Imperial tonsoPrt it Ion, encouraged 
tho mother country md tlieir equal status the cordial relations with the colonies by 
with lluit 0/ the mother country is now 1 organising further conferences and in- 
politit.nl < ornnionpl let But anotht r Its \ itt d the lr 10 operation during the darker 
soil It taught wis of more immediate im d»\s of thi Boer War of 1900 I he so- 
portanto it set me d to many that the died Little Lnglftnder * policy of tho 
grunt or acquisition of m If gov was but a Manchester School wan cheeked years 
step in the din t Anal emancipation, l fore the later conferences bv the almost 

and th it It mils* int \ uauiv follow that one simu t iticous rush of tho Powers for pro- 
grtat colony or dominion after another t c t irate. s and 4 spheres of influence* in 
would < t until 1 ly ho lopped awav from \fn 1 In this nee for tc r (et 11 Rhodes 
tho trunk of tl e empire and m fact this In "i Africa, and Sir George Ooldie (7 ?.)in 
has alrtady huppemd m tho cnee of India \\ \frita augmented tlu Brit empiro 
and Liri Of a gi ituitoiislv artilklal within tho spice of twenty sears bv a 
natmc, to* w is tho firmci eonimcrtiil t til art 1 exeeedlug thit of the whole of 
polity between the mother country and | m >» Hut even lata in Rhodes’s caret r 
the colonies It was bond to keep the s u thing was lacking In tlu direction of 
colonies lnt 11 t bv lostrietmg tho nil 1 1 "opt r confldtnte in "nd reciprocity 
portutlon and ovpoitation of tolomd with this as well as other gi owing limbs 
goo is to Brit ships manned for the mist f iho empire Rhodes indeed on one 
pirt by Brit scanun and this polity » ision tlneatencd to s cede altogether 
cnieted bv tho Na\igation Vet of lc (»0 ml s tho mother country dtcred her 
was continued up to tho timo of th< | u v towards S Vfrici It is hero that 
repeal if the <0111 Laws in 18 Mi and the (he work of tho luiptrnl Tederition 
lay Ing of thi conic 1 stono of Jmo 1 radt ] mme (a bodv whii h since the enhanced 
in 1819 bv the repeal of tho \1\ig1t10n st n is of the dominions over'* is neces 
Vet That this stunting of colonial tradi s mlv ceased to ovNt) did so n 1 h good ; 
hampered tho matiiiHl progress of the f 1 its aim was to re pi ict tie 1 n lento by 
empire was amph demount rite d lu Vdam \ < ution and bv mu h e-suia ion or co- 

Simth and othir economists I hit 1 1 linitlon to lend up to \ umti il empire or 

policy of froo trade with its consequent I hrition a union ditTinnt from a mere 
expansion of lolonul power would 1 emonv on tho on 1 in ami on the 
ae celt rate tin final dismemberment of the t fiom an nut 1 iti r like that of 
empire seemed 110 h s 1 robablo The tli Oasars 01 Vap >k< 11 Bonaparte 
optimism of the Mnnt htsfcoi School tlu rt l ir a raco gifted with tho genius for 
fort. expressed itself in tho pirulox that tmilro as was thi Rom and as is tho 
the unpiie was 1 call v in a better position lint, I In Its hist connotation may 
without < olomes tint wero n ) longer com j tiliablj bo rcgaidt 1 ns the crowning 
P* Hod to open tin ir mrkts e\elusi\t l> to f rni which tho n i att tins In the process 
tin mother < ounti v and th it it was un f ciolntion, (( m nh) for tho empire 
necessary to retain tlu ra at all Hu rt fol wi i< h ccasts to adv mco has begun to re- 
lowed after the middle of the ninett tilth i* Nationality in the eyes of an Im- 
contnry a pm lod of more or loss i omple t* in ml pliilosnpht r h but a phase in the on 
mutual Indifference I lie colonit s fostc n d w ud movement of an imporial state of 1 
their mauufH with tho help of tui id’s r\ o destined to e mi ire In sncli a state 
directed largely (i^ainst Brit good whilt n itionality luvs 1 peculiar sanctity, no 
Great Britain consistently ignored tolonul ti\ d influence lu the middle agoa the 
.. _ tw » ideas, * nation \lity and * indc pend- 

Iho continuance of such a policy might 1 ruo wore lust pai ible, but with the 
well have boon indeflnito but for tho sutl completion of the State a j stem of Furopo, 
don and Uvolv percept Ion of danger to tlu tlu rise of Prussia, and the transformation 
whole 1 fabilc of the empire from a hitherto of the half oriental Muscovy into the Em- 
unlookod-for source The astonishing pire of the tsars, and with tho growth In 
rise and progress before tho First World h mopoan politics of the balance of power 
War of the Ucr empire, and its steady tliooij, a disruption occurred between 

EE. 7 
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these ideas, and a series of protected 
nationalities arose. Eventually, tho two 
principles, nationality and I., though 
strikingly analogous, are arrayed against 
each other. Britain conquers ; 4 but by the 
testimony of men of all races who have 
found refuge within her coniines, slio con- 
quers less for herself than for humanity.' 
ft is this, the modern I. which hue in- 
sensibly but surely taken the place of the 
onot. or narrower patriotism of England. 

The Brit. Empire linx certainly shewn 
great stability in tumultuous times. Five 
empires were involved in the First World 
War, and only the lint, empire survived it. 
After that war the Brit. Empire adapted 
itself to the post-war acre by a process of 
discussion and agreement And law-making, 
and bj r enlarging instead of destroying old 
freedoms. This is peculiarly exemplified 
in the development of dominion status 
through successive imperial con- 
ferences. 

Left-Wing extremists, who dislike tho 
Empire in the form in winch some ‘ im- 
perialists' represent it regard it us merely 
the instrument of 4 economic Imperialism ’ 
and all Brit, professions of 4 trusteeship * 
for tho backward races as hypocrisy. They 
used to aver for example that vested 
interests were the sole obstacle to tho 
prompt concession of absolute inde- 
pendence to India. But extremism is 
never likely to be a formidable danger, 
and the risk, such as it is, 4 lies rather 
in indifference or misunderstanding among 
men of goodwill as to the meaning of 
the empire and the value of maintain- 
ing it. For many such tho cause that 
fills their hearts in this post-war era is tho 
cause of international friendship and co- 
operation ; and they fed that “imperial- 
ism," however transmuted Is somehow out 
of tune with 44 international i*un 

The fact too that* the Brit, flag flics 
over so great a part of the backward 
regions of the world is bound to excite the 
jealousy and cupidity of oilier nations. 
The reply to these questionings is that 
the Brit. Empire serves not onlv the 
interests of its own members, but also 
those of the world as a whole. As the 
world is at present constituted, no inter- 
national order can achieve its purpose 
without sacrifice of natjuiial self-deter- 
mination greater than the t/n-d-out collec- 
tive system ventured to demand. In tho 
meantime, 4 it would be a fabil blunder to 
disfolvo the international unity of our 
lesser league within the League ’ ( II. Coup- 
J&nd). The course of events in the Second 
World War confirms the case made for the 
Brit. Empire by both Profes* <u < 'ramb and 
profen-or Coupland ami by many others. 
See J. A. Crumb, The Origins and Destiny 
qfJmjjfnol Britain , 1915 ; Sir (,\ 1*. Lucas, 
The British F inquire, 1915 : W. \V oodward, 
A Short History of the Expansion of the 
British hmpire, 1500- 19 JO, 1899, 1931; 
8. Leacock, Our British Empire, 1940); 
Sir K- Coupland, The Empire in these days, 
1936 ; H. Muir, The British Emtrtre ; Haw 
it Grew and Haw it Works, 1940. 

Imperial Myeologieal Institute, founded 
In 1920 and formerly known as tho 
Imperial Bureau of Mycology. It was 


tho outcome of a proposal adopted by the 
Imporial War Conference in 1918, that a 
central organisation should bo estab. for 
the encouragement and co-ordination of 
work throughout tho Empire on the 
dlsensos of plants caused by fungi. Since 
1933 tho Institute has been under the con- 
trol of the executive council of the Im- 
perial Agricultural Bureaux. Its work on 
the diseases of plants caused by fungi Is 
liroadlv on tho same lines ms that of the 
Imporial Institute of Entomology <q.i\) in 
regard to insets. Its primary function is 
to assist economic mycologists In tho over 
seas Empire by the a«x mutilation and dis- 
tribution of information on all matters 
connected with plant diseases and by tho 
identiilcntion of specimens. 

Imperial Preferenee is the title given to 
that policy bv which tho scv. members 
within t lie Bril. Common wealth of nations 
would irnposo tariffs to the disadvantage 
of those countries without the Common- 
wealth and to their own mutual advan- 
tage. Tho Corn Law^s ft/.r.) had produced 
an ardent body of free traders led by 
Richard Colxleu and John Bright, and 
their efforts led to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1818. From that time until 1932 
Britain was a free-trade country — apart 
from the levying of the Melvenun duties 
( a.i\ ) uml the tanfls imposed on certain 
‘key' Industries. With the spread of 
imperialism in the eight u-s of last century 
came the spread of this idea of 1. 1*., and In 
the early years of the twentieth century 
Joseph Chamberlain led a great but un- 
successful movement for the conversion of 
Ins count rymen to t ho policy of protection, 
with preference to tho various members of 
tho Brit. Empire. This policy was also 
advocated bv Bonar Law both before and 
during his premiership. The movement 
was carried on by Lord Bc/iverbrook (r/.r.), 
who founded and fostered in 1930 on Em- 
pire Crusaders Party with the avowed ob- 
ject of making Empire Preference a reality. 

Under tho Import Duties Act, 1932, a 
ten per cent <ui valorem dutv was imposed 
on a wide range of imports, but free entry 
was given to oil Dominion imports, and 
this freedom of ontrv was continued under 
the reciprocal trade agreements made 
after the Ot taw*a Conference (y.r.), of July, 
1932. These agreements, which have 
bism considerably modified provide fora 
tariff on a number oi foreign primary pro- 
ducts for tho benefit of similar Dominion 
products, and reciprocal tariffs against 
foreign manufacturers fop tho henclit of 
the U.K. manufactured goods in tho 
mrkts. of the dominions. Preferences 
are also granted to Brit, colonial goods, 
and also by many colonics to ILK. goods. 

Imperial Service Order, naino of a 
decoration confined to members of the 
Brit, civil Service and consisting of tho 
Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and Com- 
panions to a number not exceeding 700. of 
whom 250 may belong to tho Home Ser- 
vice, 200 to the Indian-*— 100 European 
and 1 00 Indian — and 250 to tho services 
of the Dominions, Colonics and Protec- 
| torates. Long and meritorious service in 
either a clerical or administrative capacity 
i is the qualification for the order. King 
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Edward VII foundod tho order ill 1902, 
when tlu* number was limited to 425. It 
was enlarged In 1912. 

Imperial Tobacco Company (of Groat 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, was formed 
in 1901, when some of the loading Brit, 
tobacco manufacturers joined forces to 
roNist an attempt bv a powerful associa- 
tion of Amor. manufacturers to capture the 
Brit, tobacco mrkt. I 1 he original ilrms 
joining the I. T. O. retained their identity 
and became branches of the Company. 
The following w a list of tho company's 
branches today : YV. J). at H. O. Wilis ; 
John Player & dons ; Ogden ; W. A. & A. 
O. Churchman ; Stephen Mitchell #r Son : 
YV. &; F. Faulkner ; Lambert & Butler ; 
Ed wauls, Ringer & Bigg ; Frauklyn, 
T)avcy & Co. ; W. T. Dayieo & Sons ; and 
YVin. Clarke & . w on. 

Tho Company manufacture* cigarettes, 
pipe tobacco, cigars and snufts for sale m 
tlio I'nited Kingdom and Eire. The ex- 
port busmesH was sold to tiie British - 
Ameiioan Tobacco Company, Limited, m 
' it has tobacco leaf buying organ- 
isations in the F.S.A., Canada, Nya^aldiid, 
S. lihodosia, Latakia (Sjria), and Brit. 
North Borneo. f » addition to tho purely 
tobacco -ide m ib-» t 'lawless, the I. T C. 
owni and controls a number of subsidiary 
Companion engaged in the mamit. of 
materials ucees-.iry to the tobacco tinde — 
e.g. ciguiotte paper, cardboard for making 
cartons, punting and pinking material-., 
etc. 'Pile h« adqu.ii tors of the company 
and its ceidial ndmmisl .a* i\e offices are 
at Bristol. It has fm lories in Bristol, 
Nottingham, Liverpool, London, lp«-\vi<h, 
Chester, Swindon, Cla-gow, and iHibhn 
Tho company*-. authorised capital »-» 
£55,000,000, of which £'.(), 120.9K5 is 
issue d. 

Imperial War Museum, opened at the 
Crystal Palace in l')2(), removed to the 
Imperial Institute, S. Kensington in 1921, 
and to Lambeth Road, London, S.E. m 
1930. It contains a largo collection of 
naval and military trophies ami relics, 
ordnance, small arm-, and ammunition, 
ships and other models, photographs, 
prints, hooks, pamphlets, and works of 
art. 

Impey* Sir Elijah (1 732-i $(MM, Chief- 
.Justice of Bengal, India. In 1773 he y>n* 
made tho iirsl rhlcf-justleo of the lieuh- 
cstab. supreme court of Bengal InC ileutta, 
and was in close rehitious with Warren 
Hastings, the governor-general. In 1775 
a native, Nuncomar or Nunda Kumar, 
who had succeeded Hustings as collector 
of Burdwnn, brought a charge of pecula- 
tion against the governor-general, sup- 
ported by Francis’s and Hastings’ oppo- 
nents on the Council. Nuncomar was ar- 
rested on a charge of forgery , tried by I., 
condemned, and hanged. In 1777 1. de- 
cided in favour of Hastings over the rati- 
fication of the governor’s resignation. 
Ho was recalled in 1 783 and Impeached for 
bis sentence on Nuncomar, but was ac- 
quitted. Macaulay's charges of a con- 
spiracy with Hastings to contrive a Judi- 
cial murder havo boon entirely disproved 
by Sir J. P, Stephou in The Story of Mm- 
-comor, 1885. 


Imphal, cap. of the native Assam State 
of Manipur ( q.v .). It is really a collection 
of vils. , whose combined pop. is 99,800. It 
was the theatre of tho most critical battles 
in tho Burmese campaigns. ,S'ee Burma, 
Skcond World War, Campaign** in. 

Implement, In Scots law, the equivalent 
of performance of a contract or obligation 
in Kng. law. 

Implements and Maohinery, Agricul- 
tural, see Agricultural Mauhinkky and 
Implements; Ploughs and Ploughing: 
Trac ' i nit*.. 

Imports and Exports. Theoretically, 
the exports of a country exchange for im- 
ports at Hitch values that the former will 
p«i v for the latter, and it is probably true 
that exports and imports constantly tend 
to an equality. But it was long uncertain 
u her her it was more advantageous to have 
a surplus agcTCgaie value of imports over 
exports, or vice rersn , According to John 
Stuart Mill this uncertainty aro-,e prim- 
arily from the traditional habit of looking 
ntthei to the profit* of merchants than the 

price of commodities to the consi . .. 

habit vy hicli. In its tnrn, rested on the long- 
dis» sided belief that money alone was 
yyiMlth. At the time of Mill it had be- 
come generally settled that the prottt of 
foreign trade consisted in the difference 
between tho price at which the goods were 
bought and carried, and tho price at which 
they were sold. The difference between 
the gross money-value of the exports and 
imports of o ( ountry will give a rough idea 
of tiie amount of this profit. In England 
m 1SII.1, ISIS and 1H65, for example, the 
ratio of imports to exports wa* about 5 to 
1. This fact would have excited alarm 
In f‘»rt» Adorn Smith’s time. The assump- 
tion yvould have been that England woa 
inning more than it Mild. But, according 
to Mill, and to Professor Ashley, and 
others of tlio 'Free Trade* school of 
thought (‘free imports * would more ao- 
eur.it el v express the doctrine), the only 
direct advantage accruing to a country 
from foreign trade consists in the imports ; 
hot nu-e, after paying w It h exports for the 
things It cannot itself produce, except at a 
gicaier expense of mp'Ml and labour than 
ti •- cost of the expoit-. there is or hypo - 
**iu at a surplus of labour and capital for 
(be production of orb r tbiugs. Mill ex- 
pnws this catcgoru allv by pointing out 
Hull tho opposite theories assume that 
y\li it a country part- with, and not what 
it obtains, constitute* its gain ; and ad- 
versely criticises \dnm Smith’s doctrine 
t h d tho bonefft of for eign trade was that it. 
,i (lorded an outlet for surplus produce and 
enabled a portion of the capital of the ex- 
porting country to replace Itself with a 
pi old. His eriticFrn may he summarised 
m ins deduction : that a country produces 
mi exportable article m excess of Its own 
yy. mts from no inherent necessity, but as 
the cheapest mode of supplying itself 
wit b other things. Tho Inference drawn 
from this theory is that the only alter- 
native to exporting in excess of wants 
would bo the employment of the capital 
and labour thus set free In producing 
things previously imported, with a cor- 
responding loss to consumers by reason of 
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higher prices. And this strife between 
the capitalist , or producer, and the con- 
sumer Is to be observed In all the fiscal 
arguments of recent times. Of course, the 
process of interchange of commodities is 
not necessarily as simple as the statement 
of its fundamental principle. There is 
the element of the cost of carriage, and it 
by no means follows that any particular 
imports can be allocated as the price of 
any particular exports, since any one 
given country trades with so many other 
countries. Moreover, exchange values 
are continually fluctuating within the 
limits of fho ratios of the costs of produc- 
tion in each country although they tend 


papers and not according to average 
prices. These invoices have to be pro- 
duced by the importers and exporters. 
The prin. commodities (excluding muni- 
tions) exported from the U. S. A. to Great 
Britain tn-daj' aro grain and flour, raw 
cotton and cotton waste, fish (especially 
salmon and lobsters), tobacco, bacon, ham, 
lard, iron and steel, hides and skins, re- 
fined sugar, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
raisins, and leather manufactures. 

Iielow is the import and export table 
of U.S.A. for the years 192.'), 1929. 1937- 
1947, while the prin. articles exported by 
the Brit. Isles to the U.S.A. consisted of 
iron and steel, cotton, linen aud woollen 


Total Trade (Mkiutiandisk) 


Nkt Trap ic (Mt/rcuandise) 


Year 

Total Imports 

Total Exports 

Returned Imports 

Exports of 
U. K. Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 

708.734,739 

034,820.320 

059,108,008 

525.253,5!) 6 

193S 

l 91 9,508,933 

532,279.900 

857,984,000 

470,755,32') 

1939 

*885,943,707 

484,731.554 

839,479,000 

438,800.07 H 

1940 

*1, 099,808,877 

439,273,102 

»1, 1 20,1 39,000 

413.081,20'. 

1943 

>1,88 '.,000,000 

237,000.000 

M, 232,000.000 

232,000,000 

1944 

1,322,009.205 

258,062.000 

■1,300,941,000 

20.5.0 40,000 

1945 

1,103,003,21 7 
■1,297.082,580 

460,204.079 

1,101,148,571 

399.27 ’>.982 

1940 

•902,03 1,083 

1,2 >0,750,000 

■911.080,238 

1947 

1.787,170,975 

1.190,250,509 

1 ,728,303,7 1 1 

1,137,083,305 


1 Include value of imported munitions. 

■ Excludes munitions — £658,446 000 (1943) and £1,062,161,000 in 1944. 
• Uncorrccted figures*. 


to an nltimate equality In accordance with 
Mlll*s law of the equation of international 
demand. 

The most Important items of Brit, im- 
ports are foodstuffs and raw materials, 
while abont six -sevenths of the total ex- 
ports are articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured. After the 1911-18 war, and as 
a consequence of it. there were extra Im- 
ports in various countries due to payment 
of indemnities, and Germany, the prin. 
loser, was forced to export and thus the 
Allies to Import ; while repayment of 
Inter-allied debts was u c untributory fac- 
tor to further theoretical importing and 
exporting. The value of goods imported 
is usually that at the port and time of 
entry, Including cost, insurance, and 
freight (known familiarly as C.I.F.). 
Foods despatched for sale have their 
mrkt. -value recorded in tins returns at 
the time of leaving this country, the value 
being based upon a declaration of the ex- 

S orter. This Is chocked in tho customs 
ept. Export goods arc valued at the 
port of sluprnout, while imported goods 
ore valued at the countr> from which they 
were conMgnod, which is not always tho 
placo of shipment. 

For the >car« 1913, 1938-40, and 1943- 
47 the values of Imports and exports of 
merchandise relating to tho United King- 
dom were as shown above. 

In the U.S.A. tho values of Import# and 
exports are fixed by invoices or shipping 


piece 

goods. Tho figures repicscnt 

thousands of dollars 


Year 

General 

Total Exports 


Imports 

& Re-exports 

192'. 

3,824,128 

4,804,580 

1929 

4,291,800 

5,373.013 

193> 

2,047,485 

2,282,874 

1937 

3,083,608 

3,349,167 

195S 

1,900,428 

3,094,440 

1959 

2,318,018 

3.177,170 

1910 

2,025,379 

4,021,110 

1911 

3,345,005 

5,1 17,154 

1942 

2,744.802 

8,079,517 

1913 

3,381,319 

12,964,900 

1944 

3,919,270 

14,258,702 

1916 

4,135,911 

9,805,625 

1910 

4,908,070 

9,739,482 

1917 

5,734,002 

15,337,511 


Gold and Silver 


Gold 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

19.38 

1,979,458 

5,889 

1 939 

3,574,650 

508 

1910 

4,749,167 

4,995 

1941 

982,442 

64 

1942 

315,780 

102 

1943 

101,793 

32,856 

1944 

113,836 

059,288 

1945 

93,718 

199.968 

1946 

532,962 

221,468 

1947 

2,079,588 

213,241 
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Silver 

Year Imports Exports 

1938 230,531 7,082 

1939 85,307 14,030 

1940 58,434 3,674 

1941 4 7,053 5,073 

1942 41.103 1.999 

1943 27,903 30,689 

1941 23.373 126,915 

1915 27,278 90,937 

1916 57,578 30,455 

1917 68.140 30,049 


Tho chief imports (excluding munitions) 
Into tho l 'lilted Kingdom from (Jamula 
aro dairy produce, particularly cheese and 
bacon, wheat, timber and wood pulp, 
motor-cars, and partH, and cAimetf salmon ; 
while Canada imports from Great Britain 
chiefly cotton mamifs., iron and steel 
goods, clothing, spirits, coal, artiliciul 
silk yarn, linen and woollen goods. 

The imports and exports excluding gold 
and excluding foreign produce of mer- 
chandise of Canada lor tho years 1935 to 
1917 are the iigures representing thou- 
sands of dollars : 


1935 

Imports 
55» i >1 

1936 

635,191 

1937 

808,896 

1938 

677,451 

1939 

751,055 

1941 

1,758,898 

1915 

1,585,775 

1946 

1,927,279 

1947 

2,573,941 


Exports 

721,977 

937,825 

997,367 

837,581 

921,926 

3,439,953 

3,218,330 

2.312,215 

2,771,992 


See Annual Parliamentary Papers and 
Board of Trade Blue Books ; A. Ilowley, 
Elements of Statistics , 1901 ; K. Mayo 
Smith, Statistics and Economics , 1899 ; 
W. A. S. Ilowius, Trade in the Balance , 
1921 ; E. Nagoaka, Economics of the Im- 
port and Export Trade , 1930 ; V. Hooper 
and J. Graham, Import and Export Trade , 
1930 ; A. Loveday, Britain, and World 
Trade , 1931 ; J. Richardson, British 

Economic Foreign Puliey% 1936. See also 
Customs Duties ; Economics ; Excise : 
Free Trace ; Protection. 

Impotence, which may bo caused by 
malformation, by general weakness due to 
overwork, sexual excesses, old age, an- 
xiety, certain diseases such as diabetes, 
or by an affection of the spinal cord, is a 
coudltlnn of the male generative organs 
which either temporarily or permanently 
prevents sexual intercourse. Quack rem- 
edies, if not useless, are irritant and harm- 
ful, but as a rule an active open-air life 
and liberal feeding, soxuo! rest, tonics, ami 
cold butbs will effect a euro. Psychiatric 
treatment will euro anxiety cases. See 
Markiaoe. 

Impound : (1 ) To placoin a pound goods 
or cattle distrained for rent due or for 
damage done respectively. The things 
impounded aro detained until replevied 
or redeemed. A person at whose instance 
cattle are Impounded is liable if the cattle 
be not properly tended while in the pound. 
(As to pound broach see under Breach.) 
(2) Where a Judge during a civil trial is of 
opinion that the evidenco discloses the 


commission of a criminal offence and orders 
the documents in tiie case to be retained 
ami sent to the director of public prosecu- 
tions, he Is said to I. the documents. 

Impressionism, in art, tho somewhat 
vague and indiscriminate name given to a 
certain type of modern puintiug which la 
most strongly represented by the Fr. 
schools of tfdouard Manet on the one hand 
arnJ Claude Monet on the other. The 
former is purely realistic in its ideals ; the 
latter, for which the name * luminism,' or, 
os Camille Mauclair suggests, ‘chroma- 
tism,’ would be more correct, aims at the 
study of atmospheric effects, the play of 
light, and similar chromatic values. The 
term 1. aro»c through tho exhibition of 
Monet’s ‘ Impressions,* a sunset which 
aroused particular ridicule at the Salon des 
Refuses (1863), and four years later a 
phrase in the catalogue of tho exhibition 
of Manet’s work cstah. it still more firmly, 
^nme, however, think that tho term im- 
jirf'isionists was first used in 1874 when the 
fuM ‘ impressionist * exhibition was held, 
in Baris, by which time the vurious ten- 
dencies in the works of the protagouists of 
l. were, ut tho moment, fused into a doc- 
trine common to most of tho group. That 
doctrine may bo said to have received 
its impulse from Courbet, who revealed a 
new breadth of handling and an interest 
in contemporary subjects. His exhibition 
in 1 855 stirred up something little short of 
panic in tho ranks of official Fr. art, since 
it birred them to realise that all the prob- 
lems of art were not confined to the 
familiar struggle of Ingres versus Dela- 
croix, or tlrawmg versus colour, but that a 
third and more alarming doctrine had 
arisen : that of Realism. To younger 
artists like Pissarro, however, Courbet’s 
return to nature and liis rejection of con- 
ventional subjects opened up exciting 
new possibilities ; and other painters who 
were deeply influenced by Courbet at tiffs 
time were Manet, Fantin-Latour and 
\\ hitler, though the two latter wore after- 
wards to dour their early master It was, 
however, Whistler who introduced tho 
word into Eug. art-vocabulary by his ex- 
hibition at the Grosveunr Galleries (1878). 
•-luce those days, in the tcelli of opposition 
which is unparalleled in tht hist, of art — 
except perhaps In the somew hat analogous 
c«m> of Wagner's music-dramas — the 
moNemont has spread over the whole of 
Europe, Tlio Fr. element is discussed 
below in some detail : it will bo sufficient 
to mention tho chief foreign representa- 
tives : (Ger.) Max Llebonnann and 
Knehl ; (Belgian) Van Rysselberghe, Ver- 
hevdon, and Reymans : (Swiss) F6lix 
Va Hutton ; (Dutch) Mntthys Marys; (It.) 
Pietro Fragiaeoma, Boldin!, Segantioi, 
and Michcttl ; <S,>.) Zuloaga, Francisco 
Pradilla v Bast Ida, and Kusifiol ; (Dan.) 
Viggo Johansen and Kroyer ; (Swedish) 
Anders Zorn; (Norwegian) Frits Thaulow: 
(Russian) Ilya Repin, lu Britain, apart 
from Turner and Constable, the movement 
is chiefly represented by tho Glasgow 
school, John Lewis Brown, Guthrie, 
and Lavery ; whilst Whistler, Sargent, 
Harrison, and Mary Cassatt are its 
representatives in America. 
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The source* from which I. was evolvfed 
are of the widest It was In spirit akin to 
the It oinan tic Movement, os a lovolt 
against tho classical or academic schools, 
but toclmicAllv it was no loss a revolt 
against Romanticism also Tn technique 
W attcau, Montioclli, and 1 >t laoroix are the 
chief forerunners of I as fai as the div of 
tones is cone trued t Lorralu Vciuot, 
Ruvsdael, and Pouvun are its progenitors 
in the matter of landscape tre itmeut and 
composition I he movement was also 
very ^trouglv influenced bv the exhibition 
of Jap paintings of Hokusai, Out ininio, 


the Luxembourg), Renoir, Dosboutms, 
Ba/illo, Ltgros, and Wliistler (at that turn 
a student) 'I hoy also found sympathetic 
support in Gautier, Ihuuh liito, the Don 
(ouits, Zola, Mallarin6, and other men of 
letters, at different periods It is there 
fore justifiable to regard Manet as the first 
gieat painter to lead the revolt of modem 
ait ag linst tho ay rnboli-ds and Romantics 
In the. lealist impressionists as the c hlef of 
whom wo may name Manet Courbet 
Rustic n Lepage, and Degas, we find the 
article cntcrion ot truth oi char ictcr - 
urtU — substituted for that of be liitv 
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and Iliroeliigo at the International kxposi 
tion in 1S67, both as re girds its realism 
<e o Manet) and ‘ lummisrn * (i g Monet) 
Bat it might bo claimed with no small do 
giee of truth that I. was chirfly of kng. 
origin, although it has made its he ad- 
quartera in France. According to Wvn 
ford Dcwhurst, 00 per cent ot the theory 
of I was clearly embodied in Ruskm’s b le 
merit# of Drawing And it was from Turner 
and Constable that Monet, Pissarro, and 
the others took their chief inspiration, es- 
pecially m the matter of landscape treat- 
ment— -the ideal stylo of subject for im- 


who was virtually the president of a little 
dub that used to meet at the Caf6 Guer* 
botoi in the Ouartier Batignolles , the 
circle Included Monet* Pissarro, G6zanne, 
Degaa, Jongklnd. Berth* Morisot, Vantln 
Latour (whose Ufe-sLsed painting of a 
group of the prin. members now hangs in 


But this wns only one of the ideals of the 
uoyy art time were two others, re spec 
tivolv the ‘'tudy of the mvsteiy and 
bcautv of light ind the study of ini 
pression it the catching Hint ruproduet 
tion of a nonicnttiiy vivid glimpse of a 
scene, as < i pose d to the systematic rtpio 
due tion of tho details which are unseen in 
such glimpses ihr impressionists wtro 
the first to harn the art of presenting a 
tout en«enU)lf wherein details were eithei 
deleted or subordinated to tlu summarised 
elTert of the whole A blurred vision <f 
things whic h one irelo a central obj* ct on 
which the g«/« is foe usul is correct optic 
allv To a realist painter It Is also c omit 
artistically \ml not only tho focal prln 
clpJo, but brilli int sunlight* mist, or pc r- 
spectfve aro capable of blurring tlie dec 
flnltion of objects Of the luminists, i r 
those whose main concern wan the study of 
the mystery and beauty of light, as men 
tioued above. Monet was the loader , they 
may be considered as the direct descc n- 
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dents of Delacroix. Of the other school, 
Renoir and D6gas raay bo taken as most 
typical. With Monet and his group, the 
whole technique of J. is thoroughly Investi- 
gated for tho first time ; they ostracised 
the conventional tonality of brown, and 
the use of ull browns, blacks, and ochres ; 
by the niojurily all palette mixture* were 
abandoned and only the pure colours of 
the spectrum, in addition to white, were 
accepted. 

Side by side with the Juxtaposition of 
touches of pure colour are tho principle* 
of: (1) The Himplillcatlon of light and 
shade in the presentation of moss rather 
than outline; (2) tho investigation of 
shadow, which Is not absence of light, but 
light of diminished intensity ; and (3) the 
separation of local colour and reaction. 
By tin' employ merit of these means the 
impressionists succeed in a marvellous 
degreo In the portrayal of motion— the 
sway of shadow, the passage of light, the 
heaving movement ot water, the sensation 
of wmd. However much of this may be 
credited to such painters as (J6ri vault and 
Fromentln, the combined value of light 
and of movement in relation to one un- 
other reaches its supreme expression on the 
canvases of \»* * Renoir, Dogas, 

Ozauiio. l*issairo, ami rqsley . Wit h it we 
must also associate tho visionaries, or 
spiritualists- Gustave Moreau for his 
symbolism, i'nvis do (’havamies for bin 
tine decorative treatment, and Oirriere for 
psjehlo insiirlit, 'Hie last named, like 
Whistler, Harrison, and Pointillin, belongs 
to a distinct school, whose technique dif- 
fered from that of Monet in so iar as. in- 
stead ot duplexing the principle of juxta- 
position of pute colour, they applied flat 
tints in a broad style, uMng not only the 
pure, rod unit pro matie colours, but also 
palette mixtures. It remains only to refer 
to the method known as ' Pointillism,* 
whereby the colour is transferred to the 
canvas in spots instead ol m mass, as in tho 
ease of tin* ehromutists already discussed. 
Thu inception of this method, which is 
associated rather with Dip Neo 1. of which 
Gauguin, Deni*, and Van Itysselberghe 
are tho leaders, is attributed to M. Henry, 
who conceived the aesthetic expression of 
the newly discovered ‘■eientilic theories on 
colour-waves and spectral analysis in the 
works of Helmholtz and Che\reul about 
1880. The idea concerned itself especially 
with ronipk mentary colours and the 
reaction or tones. Its ehiel practical 
application is ascribed to Georges Seurat. 
Van Gogh also u-ed this technique, and 
Van Rysselbergbo employ a it constantly 
But the method is obviously alien to the 
spirit of art. : it is ehnrmlcss, devoid ot 
character, too purely theoretical mid re- 
moved from inspiration. 

The tlrst success of 1, was the exhibition 
of Manet in 188-1, consisting of sonic forty 
pictures — livis than ten years after the 
first public sale, xvbeu such frantic hostility 
was shown that It was necessary to 
organise police precautions 1 In 1897 
the collection or Oaillebotte, a wealthy 
amateur who had befriended I. from the 
outset and had even gained some small 
notoriety for his own work, was aooepted 


with reluctance and after considerable 
hesitation by the Ministry of Fine Arts 
and exhibited in the Luxembourg. The 
same year at the Vever sale, and two years 
later at the ( Jhoquet sale, the once despised 
can vases changed hands for enormous 
sums. Manet's portrait of Monet in his 
studio, for instance, which realised about 
IM) francs in 1884, went for 10,000 francs, 
while at the Pellcrin, Paris, in 1U10, even 
greater prices were offered. See C. 
Mam-lair, French Impressionists, 1904; 
W. Dew burst. Impressionist Fainting ,190 4, 
with bibliography ; C. Marriot, Modem 
Atnrnnenfs in Fainting , 1920 ; F. Rutter, 
Frolution in Mode.m Art , 1926 ; W. Ubde, 
Fie f MpresMonisten, 11)37 ; J. Hewald, 
The History of i mpression ism, 1917. 

/ntjtressioni^m in Alusic . — Term applied 
nmre or less loosely, to composers (especi- 
ally Fr.) contemporary with the school of 
impressionist painters. Debussy, al- 
though he disapproved, was designated 
a* liie leader of musical 1. One of the 
chief aims of I. is to interpret artistically 
a momentary glimpse of things rather 
than their permanent slate. 

Impressment, act of forcibly taking 
persons or goods for the public service ; 
but generally restricted to the work of 
pres> -gangs in compelling persons to servo 
os Mildicrs or sailors m time of war. 1. 
ot colors differed from that of soldiers. 
It x\,m regarded as a prerogative right 
of the crown, given by the common 
law and recognised by statute. This is 
explained l»y constitutional historians by 
the fact that the P-udal tenure of land 
made provision for land but not for sea 
scrxice. 1. of soldiers was declared 
illig.il by the Long Parliament of 1641, 
but xx m- occasionally resorted to subse- 
quent l.x, c.g. during the Aiuer. War of 
Him pcndcuco, under special pari, author- 
ity. 1. of soldiers is to be distinguished 
from conscription, which, although also a 
statement, applies to all uhicbodied per- 
- ms alike. It may be observed here that 
during i lie Doer war of 1900 the 1. of 
goods was commonly known bv the term 
‘ icmrnni idee ring.’ 

Imprisonment, see under Pkihonr. 

Impropriation, the grant of a benefice 
or parsonage to a lax man c* lay corpora- 
tion us opposed to * cp preprint ion,’ or the 
* annexing of a bcneiicc to the proper and 
perpetual use of -nine religious body 
politic/ The terms mm*, however, been 
uscil synonymously both in text books 
and in statutes. Roth terms imply the 
emlowmont of vim items consequent on tho 
nsc of par. cliurcln s by the consent of tho 
bishop, who alone hud the care of souls in 
his diocese, together with the title to all 
cedes, revenues. Rut as the practices of 
appropriation and 1. originally prevailed, 
tlicio was an essential difference ; for a 
Inxinnn, not having iare of souls, applied 
Die temporalities ot the benefice to his 
own nso. Before the Koformatlon appro- 
priation and L pre\ ailed extensively, the 
monasteries furnishing tho most numer- 
ous examples of tho religions corporations 
that obtained grants of benefices. After 
the suppression of monasteries the crown 
was vested with all buch rights as rotated 
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to the grant of benefices ; but the crown 
freely transferred its rights to laymen. 
In practice the spiritual duties of rectories, 
the tithes or whole property of which hove 
descended to laymen, are always dis- 
charged by a vicar (Lat. viearius , dele- 
gated), who receives a certain portion of 
the emoluments of the living (sec Glebe 
Land). See Phillimore's Ecclesiastical 
Laic : Dlackst one's Comments. 

Improvisator! , or Improvisation, the art 
Of composing: verse*, w liet her accompanied 
by music or not, on the spot without 
preparation, and on subjects suddenly 
proposed. It Is distinctly It. in origin, 
though the Provencal troubadours, in spite 
of the elaborate versification of their 
poems, are credited with the power. JSilvio 
Antonio (15 10 -1663) was said to have 
been made a cardinal because of his skill 
in composing verses on any subject ; 
Perfetti (1681-1717), to the accom- 
paniment of a guitar, astonished the 
whole of Italy by hi-* skill, lie was 
crowned with laurel by Pope Benedict 
XIII. CorillaOlimplea, Madame de Stool's 
Corlnno, was also crowned. Outside 
Italy, the Swedish poet, K. M. Heil- 
man (1740 -U;»), the Fr. Joseph M£ry 
(1798-1865), und the Eng. humorist, 
Theodore Hook (1788-1811) may be men- 
tioned. The art is practised to-day 
chiefly in music-hall and cabaret enter- 
tainments. Many of the great musicians 
and instrumentalists have exhibited their 
power of improvisation. Sec A. Vita- 
gliano, S tori a della poesia extern pore fines 
nelle lettere italione, J UU5 ; K. Fcrand, 
Die l mjnrovisatinn in der Musik , 1938. 

Imputation, attribution to unothcr of 
some quality or character, especially of a 
charge of guilt. The term is u^ed tech- 
nically in theology of the attribution to 
all faithful believers in Christ of His 
righteousness, by vicarious substitution 
of man's sin to llipi, and of Adam's 
sin and its consequences to all mankind 
as Adam's descendants. The term thus 
plays a part in the doctrines of original 
Bin, of predestination, und especially of 
the ort hodox view of the Atonement (q.v.). 

Imros, see ImbhoS. 

Ina, or Ino, king of the W. Saxons, or 
Wc-sex, succeeded (Vad walla in 688. Mo 
forced compensation for the death of 
Cead walla's brother from Kent in Oil I, 
conquered Geraint of W. Walts in 710, 
fought hi \\ iltshire against Hie Mer- 
cians, and In 725 crushed u revolt of the ri. 
Saxons. He drew up a stdl extant code 
of laws for Wessex, aud having abdicated 
in 720, und retired to Rome where he died, 
the date not being known. He is said to 
have built Glastonbury. 

Inaccessible Islands, see Tki-tan i>a 
Cunha. 

Inagua, Great and Little, two is. in the 
archipelago of the Bahamas in the lirit. 
IV. Indies, situated at the southern end 
of the group. Great Inagua lias an area 
of 530 sq. in. and contains salt ponds. 
Pop. finder 2000. 

Inari, Lake, see ENARtfe. 

In Artioulo Mortis (literally, at the point 
of death). In the Rom. Catholic Church 
only priests who have received jurisdiction 


from the pope, from bishops for their 
diocese, or higher superiors of religious 
orders for their subjects nmy or ran absolvo 
penitents from their sins. But a simple 
priest, even if degraded or apostate, can 
absolve any penitent in articn/a vel peri - 
eulo mortis in all cases, including those of 
grievous sins which are ordinarily reserved 
for absolution by some cedes, superior, 
like the ordinary of a dioeoso. As to the 
admissibility in e\ idenec of the declaration 
of n deceased person relative to the cause 
of his dcutli, see vruler Declarations of 
Deceased Persons. 

Inca, In. in the Balearic Islands in the 
Mediterranean, 17 m. K.N.E. of Palma, 
Majorca, belonging to Spain. Oil, wine, 
ami almonds are its chief produets, and it 
gives its name to one of the five Judicial 
ilists. into which the is. arc divided tor 
the purpose of administration. Pop. 
SHOO. 

Incandescence, the term applied to the 
state of bodies when they give out 
light through being highly heated and yet 
arc not undergoing chemical change. It 
is usually associated with solids, although 
the ox> -h> drogen llame is an example of 
its appearance in gases. See Gas and 
Electric Lamps. 

Incandescent Light is produced when a 

* mantle,' consisting of a conical hollow 
gauze of certain metallic oxide-*, is placed 
in a hot but uon-liiuiinous flame produced 
by a burner of the Bunsen type. Wels- 
bncli was the flr^t to substitute eertuin 
metallic oxides for carbon as the incandes- 
cent body. The 4 tnanl le ' is made by 
impregnat mg a cotton or rumie 4 slocking * 
with ii solution of vurious salts, the usual 
mixture being 99 parts thorium nitrate 
ami I part cerium nitrate. On ignition a 
skeleton of the elides of tin* metals 
remains, giving out a brilliant light by 
virtue of its incandescence. 

Incandescent Lighting, see under Elec- 
TWic Lvmi*:-. ami Elei thic Liuhtinu. 

Incantation (Lat. i nett n tafia , from incan - 
tare, to enchant ; from in % can tare, to 
sing repeatedly), the uso of a m*( form of 
words, spoken or sung, to produce a 
magical and preternatural i-OVet. The 
ilso of the word iiieantare in Lat. is very 
earlj , for it appears in a passage quoted by 
Pliny ironi the Twelve Tables, and from 
it is derived, through the Fr., our word 

* enchant.* It is almost certain that the 
use of magic* spoils must lie traced to un 
Akkadian source, for many ain't, ex- 
am plus of Babylonian niul Assyrian 
formuhe have been diseov'ered. An iuter- 
osting sidelight on the important position 
which the Magi or magicians, generally 
Chaldeans, held at an 1C. court, is given 
in the Book ol Panlol. I'ltlmaloly we 
arc told that Daniel himself became their 
head. An almost unbounded power was 
attributed In nrict. times to the power of 
magic rimes, to which the gods and the 
l»ovvers of nature wore believed to bo sub- 
ject. Many of these could bo used by 
any individual, but others were the prop- 
erty of the priest or magician, whose Influ- 
ence was duo to Ids supposed power for 
good or evil. In Christian times, the use 
of Is. has by no means ceased, even in the 
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countries commonly named Christian. It 
can easily be traced through the centuries. 
In the Middle Ages the sucred ceremonies 
ami rites of the Church woro often con- 
ceived of by the ignorant as charms. An 
allusion to the use of the first fourteen 
verses of St. John’s Gospel as a kind of 
incantation Is given in Chaucer's Drologue 
in the lines on the l«’riar beginning ‘ So 
plesauiito was hJ« In Pritwipio * Many of 
the old nursery rhymes now dying out 
were formerly used as incantations agniust 
rain and the powers of nature See F. 
I,ciiormunt, Chaldean Magic (trans., 
1878) ; L. F. Maury, La Magic cl V Astro- 
logic (1th ed.), 1877 ; Sir J. G. Fruzer, The 
Golden Hough , 1 POO. 

Incarnation (from Lat. incarnari , to he 
made flesh ; from in 4 caro, flesh), in 
Christum theology, tin* aet hy which the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trmitj 
assumed human form and human nature. 
In many oilier religions, and especially in 
those of India, then* are accounts of the 
taking of human flesh hy tlio gods in order 
to secure a fuller revelation to tfio world ; 
but theno differ essentially from the ortho- 
dox Christian belief in the J. of Jesus 
ChriHt. which lavs stress oil the fact that 
the Logo-, eferoHiti ’Mne, then became 
also essentially human, so that Christ was 
• perfect God end perfect Mun ; one not 
by conversion of the Godhead into llcsli, 
but by taking of the manhood into God.’ 
See R. Wilborfom*, Doctrine of the / nmr- 
nation , 1882 ; J. Orr, Christian l ie\r of 
Gtxl ami the World, 1 893 ; J. Gore, liamp- 
ton Lcctuns. 1891 ; J. Kek, J animation , 
ID02 : C. Luttc>, The turn, nation, 1929 ; 
A. K. Rawllnson, Husain on the Trinity 
and the h, carnation, 11128. 

Incas of Peru, see Peru. 

Ince-in-Makerfleld tn. and iirb. dist., 
Lancashire, England. in pari, div of luce. 
It stands on the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, 1 in. S.E. of \\ ignn. It has 
collieries, iron and waggon works, cotton 
mills, etc. Pop. 19.700. 

Incendiarism, sec Aitsov. 

Incense (Lat. incmsuni , from inccndcre, 
to burn), perfume arising from the finnl- 
gatiou of resiiiH, gums, balsams, etc., used 
in public wor-bip from a \ery early date, 
and prevailing in many uuct. religions ; 
lull It* use was not generally adopted m 
the ehristimi church till the sixl b century, 
in the time of Gregory the Great. There 
is no regular tornmla for tiie prepara- 
tion, but the ingredients, alter hu\ iug 
been w r ell mingled, are placed in the 
conser or thurible and sprmMod over the 
botehureonl contained therein, when they 
at once become volatilised, and dill use 
their odour through the building. In the 
Catholic Church, I. is chiefly used in the 
ouchariHtle saerifiee and Benediction (g.v.). 
1. has symholie sign ifien nee or zeal, virtue, 
and the a.secnt of prayer to God. In the 
last half-century its use was abolished in 
the Roformed ohurehes, hut has been 
restored to a certain extent in the Anglican 
communion. 

Incest, sexual intercourse between per- 
sons prohibited from marrying by reason 
of kinship or ofliutty. Formerly L. was 
not a crime by ttng. law, except iu so tor 


as the spiritual courts took cognisance of 
the offence. But by the Incest Act, 1908, 
Intercourse by a male with his grand- 
daughter, duughter, sister, or mother, is a 
misdemeanour punishable with penal 
servitude. Con^unt of the female is no 
defence, and a consenting female is liable 
to the same punishment. ' Brother ’ and 
‘ Hister * as used in the Aet include half 
bmther and half-sister. No prosecution 
mtn take place without the sanction of 
the Attorney -General. The Act does not 
extend to Scotland, because I. was al- 
ready a crime in Scots law. Although 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
Is now lawful {see Deceased Wife’s 
Sictlii), intercourse with a wife's sister 
will (‘liable a wife to obtain a divorce on 
tiie giound of incestuous adultery. In 
primitive tribes lint prohibition ot con- 
sanguineous marriages is a slow duvelop- 
im nt. .sir James Frazer, iu dealing with 
totemiKin in relation to exogamy, is too 
pi on»* to dogmatize on tin* origin of the 
m version to incestuous unions. Whether 
Gut aversion sprang fiom religious or 
mi relj ethical sentiment**, or from a Per- 
ception of disastrous elYectB on racial 
development, is a question the answer to 
which depends mainlv on conjectuie. &V-e 
L. II. Morgan, Ancient Society, 1877 ; toir 
J. G. Frazer, Toteinism, 1 8*7 ; aud II. 
Sptncer on * FuiihIuuij Groups,* in the 
Dr tncii ilt * of Sociology, 1910. 

Inch, from the Gaelic word inn is, mean- 
ing a unull h., or a land lij a riv., found in 
tin* geographical names of Scotland and 
Ireland. It is also u^ed locally of a 
meadow by a riv., as the * Inches of 
IVrtli,’ and sometime* in the e-onsc of 
rising ground in the inidrt of a rdain. 

Inchbaid, Elizabeth i ntc Simpson) (1753- 
1 821 h hn,r. actress, married at the age of 
lnncieoii Joseph lnehh.dd, an actor, 8>he 
was now able to fulfil her desire and go 
on tin* siugo. Mie made her debut in 
tin* provs. as Cordelia to her husband's 
l.e.ii . I ’util Ids death m 1779. they 
Coined the country; but then sin* secured 
an engagement in London, where she 
r< inaiued until her retirement in 1789. 
Sic uevei achieved anv great fame as au 
a cl iv- s. Mrs inchbaid began writing plays 
at m early age, but the .ir-t piece that was 
pioduccd was The Mogul 7uh,nt the Hav- 
iiuiiket iu 1 784. In all, slie wrote or 
tnUptcii some twenty pla>s, but none met 
will. .»ny great aucci>s. Better known 
than these is her romance a Simple Tale 
11791), which iittne ted much attention, 
and is her best work. In 1 SOU she began 
t<» edit The Dritish Theatre, in twent v-tivo 
\<*K and this is a colhction of considerable 
value to students of the drama. There in 
u biography of I. by James Bouden 
( 1 8 J J >. 

Inchcape Rock, sec P.ki.i. IhV’K. 

Inchcolm, or Island of Columba, in tht* 
firth of Forth, forming part of the par. of 
Abcrdour, Fifoshire. Scotland. It Con- 
tains a fine Augustinisn monastery found- 
ed in 1123 by AJexamler 1. ; the church, 
chapter house, refectory, cloisters, and a 
square tower being still preserved. There 
is also an auct, stoncroofed oratory, sup- 
posed to have boon a hermits cell. From 
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the is tho earls of Murray take their title Income Tax, tax on income from what* 
of Lord st Col me (lbll) soever souice derived graduated accord 

Inohgarvie, rockv islet in tho firth of ing to the amount of income and with a 
Foith off the coast of Filestore, Scotland diffciontiation in eertam caacs between 


It possessed at one time a line old castle 
that w\s used os a state prison, but the 
ruins were e leared in order to build one of 
the piers of the I ort h Brid&e 1 1 Is included 
in tho rovai burgh of Inverkeithing 

Inohkeith, is in the firth of Foith, 
forming part of the par of King horn, in 
Fifeslure, Scotland It is a barrm lock 
and has now become gov property and 
a line lighthouse has been built which can 
bt t-ccn for a distance of 21 m Heim 
\ III f i titled It after the battle of 
Pinkie, *1 it in 1*519 it was rceapluicd In 
tho Scottish and Fr troops In ISM loits 
were built on the difftront headlands and 
linked up bv mihtaij roads 

Inchmahoroe ( the Isle of Rest ) is in 
the I uk( of Mi atuth, in Pul lishire 'seot 
land It i outruns the nun*, ol an F irlv 
Fug \u r u*t man pnor\ built m 1218 bv 
Walter ( on vi u d pt wssin p i tine VV 
doorwiv yiuoi 'I ,r is said l f > hue 
spt nt '*miie month-. ( u th is when l child 
before going to Fran t (1 18) 

Incidence, Angle of, te i n used for the 
anglo made by the dilution of u disturb 
an< e unpii ging »n tin ‘•iiifxecof a medium 
with the noimil to tin surface 


A H C 



ABH is the angle c 1 u LliH 1 an^ r 

of rcdciti^n. 


Inclination of one line to anotlu r whir h 
n tets it but is not m the si me sti night 
line, is Fm Lid’s definition of «n angle 

Inclination, see Dip 

Inclined Plane, rigid pi me imlmtd at 
an angle t o the horizon 1 1 1 t me < hunic al 
instrument u eel to facilitde t ic lifting of 
he i\ bo in -i In the ( im < f an in line 
of 1 it 0 a powei of 1 lb \m!I -uii port a 
weight of 0 |h thus giving rm hanieal 
ad van tag or b 

Inclosures, *ce Commons vm> Kncio 
stri ts 

In Ccena Domini, papal bull the com 
mendig w >rds of which weie In Tana 
Domini, foimcrlv issued everv year in 
Holy Week It* object was to publish 
the papal a nanre of all heresies schisms, 
and infractions of papal privileges, and 
various temporal crime* It was first 
pub in Jdtri and was only discontinued in 
1770, when the Pope jrfeldr d to the oppo- 
sition of the European kings who objected 
to the bull os a limitation of their sovereign 
authority. 


uu ne el and unearned income Tho I £ 
as a genual tax on property and employ 
limits was first imposed bv Pitt in 1799 
as a war tax. It wus a tempoiai j unposi 
tion ou income tiom laud, pcisonal 
pi opt 1 1> trades professions offices, pon 
hioiH, stipends and employ meats, and 
ulso upon incomes anslng out oi Great 
Bi it tin md was gr uluated on all meoiues 
ranging fiom tbO to 1200 a year, with a 
t iv of 10 per tent on incomes above £200 
Wlu u Lhi war with 1 ranee broke out 
agun in 1801, Addington it imposed tho 
tux it the rato of 5 pti cent on Incomes of 
4-1 >0 a )Lir and ove? But the Income 
lux At t of 180 J dal not require a gt m ini 
return of income from all source us hid 
the \(t of 1799 bat oi ly putnulai 
litmus of income troin putuuhu sources. 
In l sO*) l^tt, having it turned to power, 
continued tho tav, ind added ono fourth 
to all the intis l he coalition ministry 
afUi tlu tit ith of Pitt augmented tho rate 
to 10 i u c nt and fiom that vear tho tax 
was ontiimul und ineiensed from tune to 
time until its abrogation in 1 M » Fvcu 
m tht sc cnilur Vets then wm some 
prnulpl of ditterc ntntion r a in tho Act 
of 1 80b the exempt ion of me tunes not over 
c 0 was onh allcnvtd wluie the m< oino 
was <i rived fiom laboiu vi/ from pro 
ftss*ons tic ns and odlcts Iho prin- 
ciple of exemption bv wa> of allow ante for 
childrtn was adopted m tho i irlust At t, 
but disc out mut d in 180b In the fust 
yeir of ns imp isition l lie l I pr dm til 
ovu u ooo ooo , m iMj 4 u J20 0U0 
Heralded nt first end oven now m theoiy 
as es-.f ntiallv a w ir bit, it was not rev Ivcel 
again unt d 1 eel foi uu rt ly lineal pui poses 
in IS 12 imposed it at tho rate of Id in 
the i ound oi ubout i pci tint idopting 
m his \ct tlic groundwtuk of the Att of 
IsOi Hut the limit of exemption roue 
t > il o an 1 w us nmd urc pt etivo nt tho 
me lc of derivation Fanners wero taxi d 
on l 1 mu tsliiniU of their profit# and 
gisw i k s and tailwav companies were 
hi ought In Although in 1S42 it was im 
[>osc J for thre t v < ar< only , it hu# been t on- 
tinucd ivei suite anti has now tit Unite ly 
lost oil sc mhlantt of a temporary war tax 
Glil demo m lSd ertenlcel its operation 
to lr land and so made it univcrail iu the 
kingdom *1 in print i pal change has boon 
tlu chin) idle one of grmting inlicf in 
rtsjcct of t lined in« nine * up to £ 2000 , 
an 1 imi o m ; a siipu tax on incomes over 
t llljft 

I Iu iioMsiom relating to the rato, 
coll (turn md assessment of tiie I T 
Inin t diitelv prior to the changes intro 
due ul bv tlu F inane o Art of 1909 will 
be conducive to a dearer appreciation 
of those changes, and may he suinmariaed. 
For the most pait the provisions ah 
to administration and incidence have 
undergone no alteration. It was divided 
Into live sc hr diiit s according to the differ- 
ent sourt oh of income Schedule A formed 
the charge on the owners of land and 
houses 11 on the benefit arising out of the 
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use of occupation of land, which benefit 
was measured by u proportion of the rent 
or ann. value ; O related to income from 
any public revenue. Imperial, colonial, or 
foreign ; I), income from professions, 

trades, and other occupations, together 
with all such incomes as wore not included 
in any of tho other schedules ; and K was 
a charge on persons employed by the 
state or engaged in unv other office of 
profit in a public corporation or company. 
Incomes uot exceeding £100 wore totally 
exempt ; real property exempt included 
public parks and i corea Lion grounds, 
prisons, public office-*, or other crown 
property, and canals, mines, quarries, etc., 
from which no inemm nr benefit is derived 
beyond the gem r.i! profits of the concern 
to which they helm g. Other exemptions 
were incomes fioin property held on trust 
for cli.irdablo purposes in so tar as up plied 
to mu h purposes , the -dock dividends or 
other income of fiiendly hocieties 
and of nulu dual and provident societies 
(see under Fkikndia •socirriKs). incomes 
of individuals not exceeding £iUo w on 
allowed an ahatcimiit ol £160 ; not ex- 
ceeding £.>00, ol Ci;>0 ; not exceeding 
£G0o, of £120 ; nm* not exceeding £700, 
of £70. Ail «l ... i.u * » *o»* premiums for 
life assurance, not exceeding one-sixth 
of tiie income, was also allowed. Tho 
relief to ‘earned * m< omes was a reduc- 
tion of .id. in the pound upon tlm rati' 
paid on unearned incomes. The general 
rate was Is. m the pound, and 9d. iu the 
cast* of earned incomes not exceeding 
£2000. Tho tax was granted for a year 
only, but annual 1\ lenewcd. The asse-s- 
ment and collet* am of the tax was en- 
trusted for the most purt to local com- 
missioners, known as general or dtst. 
commissioners, appointed by tho Laud 
Tax Commissioners <»ut of their own bod* , 
and not in any wav subject to tho control 
of tho gov. These commissioners re- 
ceived no remuneration, although ex- 
empted Irom lMirochial offices and jurv 
service. Their duties consist iu signing 
and allowing I. T. asses-anont*, and hear- 
ing appeals. They also appoint local 
officers tor I. T. purposes. There are also 
special salaried commissioners appointed 
by the crown to make assessments under 
Schedule (\ and, whcio tho tux - payer i 
elects, under Schedule I); ulso to asses- I 
railway eompauics ,md dividends out of 
foreign and colonial -docks, lunds, or othei 
revenues. Special commissioners maj 
hear appeals from their own or tho assess- 
ments of local commissioners. The as^e&s- 
ments of the salunea under Schedule E 
are made by the com miss toners for public 
offices. Tho duty of a collector is to 
obtain payment of the I. T. from the 
jieraons oti wliom it is imposed, and for 
this purpose lio is supplied with warrants 
to enforce ttfiyiuent. As indicated above, 
most of these provisions arc* re-enact ed 
annually, and to ensure collections in due 
timo these provisions and all enactments 
relating to I. T., not specifically repealed, 
have fall force as soon as the tax Is granted 
itt any Finance Act (see Section 18 (2) of 
the Finance Act, 1007). A Select Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1006 to inquire 


into the question of graduating the I. T., 
and recommended a ]>artial graduation 
by an extension of tho ©Aiding system of 
abatements, even up to incomes of £1000 
or more. They also recommended gradu- 
ation by a super-tax, and a differentiation 
between earned and unearned incomes, to 
he limited to incomes not exceeding 
fiSOW) a \ear. Some of these recom- 
mendations found expression iu tho 
Finance Act, 1909-10. 

the I. T. vear is from April 6 to the 
following Apiil The standard rates of 
L r. la tween 1812 4.1 to J8o was 7 d. . 
in i",, .jli, ]*. >,L ; l^.'.G-oS, Is. Ad.; it 
was then below’ l.s. until 1900-01, wdien it 
rose to Is. ; in 10 it wa- .is. : 1 *> i 6 - 1 7 

and 1P17 Lfc it n>-o to and tlieieuftcr 
will as follows • 19JS-19 to I ! i 2 1 22, fls. ; 
and rnnged lad ween Is. in 192,. 20 to 7v. 
in 1939-40 ; 8*. <i d. in 19l< 1 11 , lbs. in 
1911-12 to r,»U Hi. and was induced to 
Us. ill 1910 47. 

The hur-Tax replaced the r-nper-Tax, 
wlm h wu 1 - levied up to and in< hiding the 
Jsuper-Tav venr 192s 29 The 'sur-Tax 
i" in < < t a deferred muniment ot I. T. 

p.ivubl© on .Ian. 1 after i he end ol tho 1. T. 
vcai. , 'sur-Tax is at the following rate-. : — 
in rospeef of the Hr- r £2000 ml ; tax 
chargeable on everv t ol income . 


£ £ 

2.1)01 to 2,.'i00 . . .2s. Orf. 

2,.»o i to :i,uoo . . . 2s. i»/. 

3.001 to i.ooii . . °s. «w. 

1.001 to .’>,000 N. fid. 

A.001 to 6,000 . . (W. 

6.001 to s.otij . . ♦;<. nd. 

8.001 to 10,000 . . ti a. 

10,110 1 to J.'»,uii0 . S*. Gd. 

12.001 111 1 0,(100 . 9s. (id. 

I >.001 to 20,000 . . 10s. ()//. 


Ln the finance Act, 1940, power wu* 
givin to reduce the basic figure for Sur- 
i’ax purposes to £l.'»0o ; but no action has 
l>»»*n taken under tho Act, and £2000 te- 
m.uns the basic figure. 

Hie Finance Act of 1920 Jmr -duccd a 
low practice in respect of the thod of 
granting relief m I. T m favour of earned 
m< ome us compared with mvedment in- 
come. Abatement was also granted in 
ri-p»et of the numbu ol members in the 
tax payer’s familj. 

1 be teims * assessable ’ and ' taxable ' 
a- applied to income-* were emplaned for 
tin lust time in relation to I. T. * Assess- 
able 1 neome/ in thet a^e of earned income, 
in* an* tho amount ot "in h ineoino as com- 
puted for i. T. pm poses, after deducting 
the amount of the ‘ e irned * income allow • 
amc, and in tho taso of other income, 
the actual amount of such income a- 
computed for I. T purposes. ‘Taxable 
1 neon LO * menus that part of tho ‘ ukscrk- 
rtblo income * upon w inch I. T. is aotuallv 
charged, i.r. the * as-essalffe income * km 
the v ariouH deductions by way of relief. 

The differed r*atiou in favour of ‘earned’ 
income is made by deducting one-sixth 
(1917 Finance Act) of the ‘earned * in- 
come in order to arrive at the assessable 
income. The deduction Is given irrespec- 
tive of the amount of the total income, 
but must not exceed £250 for any one 
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Individual. An allowauoe it) also made of 
one-eighth ot the unearned income of 
persons of the ago of 65 years and up- 
wards who«o total income does not exceed 
£500. This allowance is granted, in the 
ease of a married couple, whether either 
the husband or his wife, living with him, 
has reached the age of 05 at tho com- 
mencement of the year of assessment, hut 
the joint total income must in such a case 
fall within the prescribed limits. 

Deductions from assessable income in 
order to arrive at taxable income. — Exemp- 
tion from tax may bo claimed whore the 
total assessable income does not exceed 
£120. \' hero the taxpayer is not totally 

exempt, the following are tho deductions 
that may bo elaimod from the total 
assessable income in order to arrive at the 
4 taxable income * and the-o deductions 
may be claimed irrespective of tho umoiiut 
of tho taxpayer’s total income : Personal 
Allowance may be claimed of £110, or. In 
the case of an individual whoso wife is 
living with him, £180 ; Jf ife’s Earned 
Incotne : when a taxpayer’s total Income 
includes earned income of his wife, the 
personal allowance of £18U is Increased by 
a sum equal to seven-eighths of the amount 
of such earned income, subject to a maxi- 
mum additional allowanco of £110; 
Deduction for Children : a deduction of 
£60 may bo claimed in respect of each 
child, stop-child, or adopted child under 
the age of 16 or who, if o'* or 1 6, is receiving 
full-time instruction at any univ. college, 
school, or other educational cstab. A 
claim may also bo made in respect of 
children employed in a trado provided the 
pay (excluding pu-mmms icturned) is not 
over £13 a year. These deductions are not 
Allowable In respect of children enjoying 
in tboir own right incomes exceeding £60 
a year. There arc aFo oi her reliefs in the 
shape of deductions, in respect of depend- 
ent relatives and of widowed mothers 
taking charge of children, and in respect 
of dependent relatives denied unemploy- 
ment allowance. Allowances may be 
claimed also on the amount of premiums 
paid for Life Insurance ot tho taxpayer or 
hi-, wife, or in respect of contracts for 
Uef erred Annuities : this relief or allow- 
ance is deducted from the amount of tax 
and calculated at tho following rates : 
one-half the standard rate ui tho pound 
on the amount of tho premium paid on 
policies taken out before tho above date, 
a deduction of tax at one-half tho standard 
rate in the pound is allowed on the pre- 
miums p<ud by a claimant whose income 
doc's not exceed £1000. at 5s. 3d. in the 
pound where his income exceeds £(000 and 
docs not exceed £2000, and at 7s. In the 
pound wlu re his incomo exceeds £2000. 
Ail c<m tr {buttons to national insurance , 
whether paid by employer or employees, 
are allowed at a deduction from income 
aud not in for insurance premiums. 

Post-War Credits . — Tho large increase 
In the rate of I. T. during the Second World 
War was to some extent mitigated by the 
proposal {see White Paper entitled 
Financial Statement (1911-42; S.O. 73) to 
treat the additional tax payable by each 
Individual taxpayer in respect of the re- 


ductions In earned income allowance and 
the personal allowances a credit to be 
made available to him aftor the war. 
Tho total c-ost of post-war credits at tho 
oud of tho financial year 1645-46 was 
£800,000,000. Credits were repaid In 
1946 to taxpayers over 65 years of ago. 

With respect to Dominion 1. T. relief is 
granted to a person who has paid or is 
liable to pay United Kingdom 1. T. on any 
part of his income and who proves that 
ho has paid Dominion [. T. for the same 
year iu respect of tho same part of his 
income. 

Perhaps tho greatest change which lias 
occurred since tho First World War in 
relation to I. T. is the abolition of the 
three years’ average In tho 'vimi of assess- 
ments of profits of businesses, piofessious, 
etc., under isohodulo I) and the substitu- 
tion of an Assessment on the profits of 
the preceding year (Finance Act, 1926). 
lly the Finance Act, 1922, certain re- 
vocable trusts arc assumed by the crown 
as formed for the purpose of avoiding tax, 
ami provision is mado that all income 
arising in these cases is to bo regarded for 
finance purposes oh income of the person 
who has the power to obtain its enjoy- 
ment or the maker of the trust, etc. Tho 
Finance Act, 1936, also mado provision 
for tho prevention of tho avnidan< e of 
I. T. by trusts and other devices. There 
are many exceptions to tho law mado ill 
favour of charities, the general effect of 
which is that money used or earned 
dim tly in connection with charities is freo 
of tax. In respect of tho general prin- 
ciples of taxation in so far as they relate 
to 1. T. the decisions of the Courts havo 
estub. that (1) tax is in respect of incotne, 

(2) accretions to cap. aro not to ho taxed, 

(3) deductions from im orne In respect of 
losses of cap. are not admitted, (1) profits 
from changing tho character of property 
otherwise than in pursuance of a syste- 
matic scheme of profit getting aro not 
chargeable in respect of Income, (5) gifts 
f»ud voluntary allowances or payments aro 
not taxable as income of the recipient, 
(6) llio law loaus iu favour of the subject, 
but hardship is no answer to a claim for 
tax. 

It Is Interesting to c omparo tho amounts 
paid hi I. T. before the First World War 
with those puid after that war, and equally 
instructive to com [tare these figures with 
those for tho years of the Second World 
War and after. In 1911-12 the total 
receipts In the U.K. wore £11,215,655, 
while In 1929-30 the total receipts were 
£293,816,000 (inclusive of £56.390,000 
super tax and surtax). In 1937-38 the 
total net receipts were £297,861,548 ; in 
1 938-39, £336,052,32 I } In 1 939-40. 

£391,592,899 ; in 1910-41, £530.765,156 ; 
in 1941-42, £775,465,319 : In 1912-43. 
£1,007,312,163: in 1943-44,£1,182,H27.88»; 
in 194 4-45, £1,309.616, 833 ; In 1945-46, 
£1 ,361 ,34 6,009; in 1 9 46-47 .£1,1 66,233,000; 
iri 1947-48, £1,189,728,000 : In 1948-49, 
(estimated), £1 ,490,000,000. These figures 
should not be taken as Indicating a great 
Increase In national prosperity, but os in- 
dicative of tho burden laid upon the 
subject In the form of taxation. 
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With record to the other countries of 
Europe, it may said? be ass< rte d that 
I T. for ms a icady but in popular mums 
of raising revenue and m genual the 
h uno broad pmuiphs me laid down as m 
i upland, viz graduxted •‘Vstuus with an 
initial rebate and allowune oh for fanulb s 
Ibc endeavour to impost an 1. T in tho 
US \ m tin past met with iluctuat 
fug success As in 1 ngland, it bewail as 
u war txx when it wns imposed bv the 
1 < tleril Gov , wine h during the Civ ll w ir 
levied a t ix of i pei cent on all incomes 
ov»r $S()0 It w is not ahiugaUd till 
1S72 but wlu u ic \ iv i d in 1 S9 i tiio courts 
die lu red it to be unconstitutional with 
the Usiilt th it tli e (institution h c 1 to In 
aim tided to vest iu ( ongn ss the meessaij 
authontv to 11 iposc the txx 

Onleb 2 >, I 1 1 , Uio \VI Amend unit 
of Mu l s \ constitution was dee I ue el in 
foie c it st ite s that ( ongre.ss should have 
power to lev> and collect taxes on in 
conus from whute \ < r source derive <1 with 
out apportionment iinjoiiK the se v stites 
and without re .cud to un\ census or 
e mum r iti m 1 his ame nelmcnt w as i iti 
lied bv all states except C ounce tu ut 
lioitda, l\uiisvt mi Rhode Isluid 
l tali ind \» hiiui v f 1 hr Annua / 
lfcpoit* of (he ( ormmssicmus of Inland 
hnenue S Dowell I nr one lax fans 
1S71 and Ihvlory >/ I a ration in / n aland 
1881 It 1 1 1\ t ! a rat am in trun an 

Mates and (Vies, isss , Mr H P derives 
Dutionary of Political / (onomi/, 1694 
1906, A t 1 Pieioii Applied I rorumiu s 
1923 E D friver Inirmhutwn to huome 
Tax , 1911 Hi Ison and fluiton on tht 
Income lax let 191 j, Ft and A I el 
wards, Supplnneni to Murray ami ( arUr & 
Gault to Intome / ax Prarfiu PM'' , R \ 
But hr, Imonie fax for / urn man , V*4S 4J 
Incommensurable. sect ommi \mi r\hi i 
I ncorporated Law Societ}, soeutv of 
Bolicltors cfltab in 1S2> to ixereise a 
pc lie ml control over the interests of 
bolicltors \nv solicitor practising in 
Gnat lliitain, or wlio has cea.se el to pne 
tisc , is eligible tor membeiship 1 ho 
society examines students for all tho soli 
cltors* examinations, and makes n range 
ments for leetures It is authorised bv 
Btatute to imiiliro Into all eases of allege d 
miseonduet on tho put of solicitors, and 
to n port the result of Its inquiry to the 
nigh Court, the High Court may in its 
discretion either strike the namo ol the 
offending solicitor olf tho rolls oi suspend 
him from prue lie c In eases of suspee ted 
criminal offences bv solicitors the soeutv 
niftv leporttothe Public Prosee utor The 
society has a building In 1 bancor } Lono, 
London, and a splendid library 

Inoorporeal Chattels and Hereditaments. 
Ineoipoieal (battels me tho lights or 
lnteiesta incub nt to petsonal pioperty, 
eg copv rights, patent rights, annuities, 
debts, Cobh at a bank gov stm ks, ch ben- 
tures of companies Such pi ope rtj is said 
to bo Incorporeal because it has only a 
notional existence as opposed to corporeal 
chattels, or those having a pliv steal exist- 
ence. Incorporeal hereditaments are 
rights over or in connection w lth tho enloy- 
Xnont of land, an opposed to tho light on 


mmicellite or future possession of the 
land itself, eg rights of wav, advowsons 
(light of piescntation to a vacant living), 
rents, common iblo rights (see Oommox, 
life ht m<) lornurl} the term ineor 
pore il hereditament included future 
c'-tiD s or intciesls in land or the right to 
the future possession bv wav of reversion 
or reminder (see I srxrF, Grvnt) such 
incorporeal here iljt irm nts were said to 
‘ lie in grant * (bv deed) while corporeal 
lav m livu} i r ti uisfer of possession waa 
tuees ti, effr tunllv to pass them to 
anot hi r As both incorporeal ehittels 
anel he redlt ime nts now piss bv eked, 
tin distinction he twee l then has no 
prif tie h1 i ti] ortanec 

Increment Value Duty was introduced 
1 v Mr 1 lovel George ns Chancellor of the 
1 \( hequei m his hunous budget of 1909 
lb mitv imposed bv tho Fiumee Act of 
tint vear was one pound foi excrv live 
poun 1 m of ‘ increment vnlue * a< lining to 
1ml m (1) sale or h i-i (for a period 
e \i ic ding 14 vt us; (2) Mie u ssion (ur on 
d( it l of the owner) ( 1) \ nluation to he 
mule even liftecnth venr in l sput of 
I mil hi Id by permanent i orpoiahoiis 

J he \( t provided that ine rement vahn 
w » the amount b} width the site value 
t\« led the origin \1 site v due 

ire < om missiont is of Inland Revenue 
were unde responsible for valuing all 1 rid 
m the VK , having regaid to (1) site 
\ iln« and (2) total v due. ‘bite value 
w is de tun d as the v due of the bare land 
will ut buildings, oti (these latter being 
i n in le d In the tot d value) and 4 original 
sit( v due * as the value e f such land on 
Mid 0 1909 \gne lsuei was exempt 
f i the dutv so long as its value did not 
ox ted the market vniur for ogrn pui 

I s I he dut} w is a failure V duation 
w in 1 long, oostlv, and inquisitive process 
an 1 tiie actual return Pori the tax proved 
di'-aj pointing T hi I manco Act of 1920 
a he 1 1 Mied tho dutv 

Incubation and Incubators vfrom Lat 
m uhire , to brood mourn In rt lo lie on 
(i within) I is strieth the a "on of a 
hud in sitting on her egg** te> hn h them 
i i t the t< nil is also u » 1 of tilt develop 
n nt of (he gerim ot diM«i»< within the 
i) Iv md tspeeinllv m toin&ction with 
tie artifUinl machines (incubators) otn 

II vul in hntiiiing eggs artiiielall} , or 
f r similar purpo e s m bacteriological 
laluitories In nduie I is often the 
t isk of the feiu de onlv, but sometimes 
tin male' takes hm sime as in the case 
of ostriches and most i anserine* and inn 
mug birds. In other eases, again, the 
e^tM are laid among r it ting vegetation, 
the high temp thus afforded making 
hModing unnecessm Tho period of 
In libation varioR i nrsidirnbly In length 
fr mi tluee weeks with ravmv and common 
b wls, to six or sivtu with swans and 
ostn lies, and two weeks or loss with 
sw illows. Iho hnlit of brooding ovti 
thur young is not infrt fluently found in 
other creatures as well ns in bhds, for ex 
ample, In earwigs, centipedes (£>colo 
pendra ), and pvtlion* 

Artificial incubation waa known from 
the earliest times, and practised among 
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the Chinese and Egyptians by means of 
huge egg-ovens, types of which are in use 
hv primitive people to tlio present dav. 
Commercial manuf of incubators began 
about 11)00 and the onh machine then 
made was a hot water type. This in 
< uhator consisted of a doul)le walled 
uiblnet with insulation or doad air space 
between tlio walls. Pin intenor of the In- 
cubator was heated with a hot water tank 


whole with hot water pipes running from 
an autliracito boiler. Each compartment 
conld be operated independents bub the 
chief disad> antago to this type of machine 
was the amount of space noctssary for 
easv operation. This, together with the 
amount of labour invol\ ed, gradually led 
to them becomimr obsolete 

\ low \uxrs utter the Invention of the 
hot watti incubator a raw typo was 
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r, s ib t an tial depth of pa< Kip { luortinu loss of hea* 2 | p* ' hw h < n lu ts fn-sn v, irrn jit mto 
j* in nor of incubator 3 be it r* li t< r and dilfm< r 1 1 1 t ,> di iphi im« o\« r ih( tty < iwm- 
ber PincI apl ragmisremf \ »1 «, »p»ul« lUulU r f n 1 i r i.j, inc\uit*mp riturr t thick 

1 ickng.wjifh nukes* up Ih 1 1 k ami fre nt f » «\ 1 I11 ubitor *• di iw is mtj \%lmh 

ncwly-hatch 1 ct 1 k i 


plnu 1 in tin top of the f b nit end this 
water was pissed from in nut ulo boiler 
whhh in tun uishtatelhi ui oil lamp 
Tie 1 irv -t innibdtor of tl 1 typo hr Id 
approx mt«»v IUU lien eggs Regulation 
of tin u i,» was obtaimd h* a tlicr- 
inostaiu ap-ule filled wit! ether or 
methytitr J sririt or a mixture of same 
This r«i nb expanded when )i itrd and 
the action of the expan ion w us u^ed to 
work either a damper or slide to control 
entry of tin Ik at into the mai lnnc or to 
allow t\a s hot air to escape from the 
egg compartment. In order to meet the 
demands of huge poultry keepers who 
wished to Dcubate hundreds of « ggs at a 
tune, this type of machine was later 
developed by placing sov of tliese com- 
partments In long tows and heating the 


devdopel which pm\id a gre it improve- 
mint 111 n un wins Tins wns t I k hot 
air m i< lun< Tn 1 1lls tv p< , uir is hooted In 
u hint uir < mnp ti ttnent and passed 
i h rough tl» m u hino in vfe« tal pipes The 
huiting unit uin he arrangi d to work in 
rorijiimtun with oil lamps, elootrlc 
hiitu-H or gus luirmwi This t\po of 
nn him iisuilH pro\ul bo ho more sen 
sihu thdii (hi hot water model and easier 
to work I line lm uhator* are used ex- 
tcnsi^riy hs pedigree bleeders and ail 
ponllry farrm is who prefer to hatch their 
egg* in Hmall units 

With the expansion of the poultry In- 
dustry ami the setting up of large corn- 
mere ial hat chc rlcs, t ho need arose foi large 
Incubators, bolding sev. thousands of 
eggs, that would take up little space and 
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bo practically automatic In operation. 
This need was met by the Invention of the 
Cabinet incubator in the (J.S.A. It was 
later developed and improved in this 
country and today the Cabinet incubator 
is a precision built appliance tliat Is 
practically fool proof. 

Usually It consists of a double walled 
chamber built of selected timber and 
divided into two compartments. In the 
settiug compartment the trays arc so 
fitted that tho> mil bo tilted by some out- 
side medium. In the hutching compart- 
ment t hoy arc placed at the same level as 
no turning of <ggs is nuussnry after the 
nineteenth day. These compartments 
are heated by electric element-, or hot 
water pipes or a combination of both. 
The air is' circulated b> means of a fan 
which ensures even temp, through the 
whole of t he compartment. TIun fan can 
1)0 driven by small electric motors or 
petrol engines. 

TiiO largest Cabinet incubators accom- 
modate up to .*>0,000 eggs in u ipaco little 
more than 1,000 cubic lcet. Tin* temp, 
and humidity is auturnaticall> controlled 
arid when required, the eggs ran be auto- 
matically turned : resent interval-.. 
Alarm and .rifely dovu cs arc fitted to < n- 
Mire freedom from breakdown with conse- 
quent loss of eggs. Theao incubators arc 
now used extensively in all p.nts ol the 
world. 

Artificial I. lia- the following advantages 
over the natural proc « s-* : ( 1 > a much laivor 
number of eggs are able to be su< c essfullv 
hatched ; (2) the chickens arc free from 
vermin: (.1) they are free from the 
danger of being trodden to death bj the 
hon. (lame- keepers use I. largely for 
rearing pheasants, and, of course, on large* 
poultry-farms they are indispensable. 
Various forms of foster-mothers, arti- 
ficially warmed by lamps or hot water, 
have also been contrived in which the 
chickens can be successful I v reared after 
they are batched, in due course they are 
moved to cold brooders, and finally to 
lKiultryhouses. 

Bacteriological I, differ from those for 
birds in that the heating surface generally 
surrounds all sides of tho 1. chamber, and 
there is usually no special apparatus for 
keeping the air moist. There are various 
forms, some heated bv warm water, others 
by warm air. They uro mostly square or 
rectangular in shape, hut some bacterio- 
logists prefer cylindrical forms. 

Unman I. have nKo been designed for 
rearing children too w<yik to survive under 
ordinary conditions. Tho flnt was that 
of Dr. Tarnier (1880), used in Paris, and 
an improvement was made in 1 leer-oil’s, 
which it* used at various hospitals and 
institutions throughout (front liiltain. 

8 Ur, T. Christy, Jun., Hydro-! vcuJbuUon : 
L. Wright, The Book of Poultry, 1‘) 1 1; J , H. 
•Sutcliffe. Incubators and their Managt - 
merit : II. H. Stoddard, The New Kyq 
Farm. For bacteriological I., see cata- 
logues of Hearson of London ; Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Co., Cambridge ; 
and 1\ Lequoux, Paris. 

Incumbent (Lot. incumho , I bend or 
lean), word which is said variously to 


signify ' diligent residence,* or * assiduous 
application to duties.* In eccles. law it 
i riel ud oh such rectors, vicars, and per- 
petual curates as have been duly Instituted 
In their offices. Every I., or holder of a 
parochial benefice, has care of souls in his 
own par. (see iMPRopiUAnox), and it is a 
spiritual offence for any other clergyman 
to preach, rood prayers, or otherwise 
officiate In tho par. of another I. without 
authorisation of the diocesan bishop. An 
I. h cx officio chairman of tho vestry, and 
upon Inin devolves the duty of keening 
the local register of marriages, baptisms, 
and burials. Two I->. rnnv in certain cir- 
cumstances effect an exchange of livings 
(we ali>o Glkiik, as to extending poor 
hurigsi bv deed. An 1. may be deprived 
of hit living for illiteracy, minority, 
siuionricnl offences i trafficking in bene- 
fice-.), lack of holy orders, conviction for 
felony, and other crimes, and Mich spiri- 
tual offences as affirming doctrines <on- 
trnrv to tho Thirty -nino Articles, heresy, 
schism, and demanding payment for ad- 
ministering a sacrament. An l. may 
iesiarn by application to the ordinary, but 
n r» signal ion te invalid unless a -.sente i to 
bv tin bishop. 

Incunabula is a word derived from the 
Lilt meaning a cradle or bp., but lia*- < ome 
to be us*'d in a very specialised seiiso to 
ftigmtv the earliest book 1 - pnntod from 
t>pe. and more partlcnlarlv tliino printed 
b« fore the > car i #00. mu e th.» invention 
of printing hi Europe is gr nernlly ottnbu 
ted to (jiitenberg whose tir-t books ap- 
l>ej red about half-way through the fif- 
teenth century, wo are limited br defini- 
tion to »* period of about hltv 5 ears. The 
nvul claim that printing was invented 
earlier in the century by Laurenz Coster 
of Haarlem is without corrobor.it 1 on, and 
m feet there are no known books iu exist- 
tnce bearing his imprint. The fijs* book 
i->-iied by Gutenberg, probably 111 colla- 
boration with John Fust, was the Mazur in 
liihU which was printed in a Oot*dc typo, 
with initials and ornamental illu- 

minated by band. It is interest in; bo note 
that the earlv printers aimed not at 
cre.it mg ft new style Mutable to t ho medium 
of t\ pe, but emulated the flu st example?, 
nf existing illuminated manuscripts. 
Dim f among the notable hooks w hich came 
from this press were the Ptnltcr of 14o7, 
the first hook in the lust, of printing to 
hear a date, and the bd\n BtMt of Ut*2. 

I'i mting was first mtrodueod into Italy 
bv two tier, printer-, ^weynheym and 
IMiuiart/., who set m> a press at mon vs* 
hn of riubiaco in about 1464, and this 
country rapidly achieved supremacy in 
the art. Venice became pre-eminently 
the centre, nitrafting many printers, 
among them Da ftpirn, Jenson, ilatdolt 
ami. later, Aldus. The It. MSS. of tho 
time to which these printers turned for 
their models to written in tho * human- 
istic ‘ script, t* reflniment of tho Caroline 
minuscule. This * round,* cursive and 
easily legible hand became, fortunately 
for the eyesight of the modem world, the 
prototype of what uro now known as 
‘ ruman * type-faces. Germany, the only 
country not to adopt this design, still uses 
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type-face* based on the Gothic letter, or 
left re dt forme . Tho length of the eds. of 
the earliest books was governed chiefly by 
the capacity of the typo to stand up to tho 
printing press, and numbers averaged 
about 200-300 copies, rising to ubout ,»00 
by the end of the century. The fact that 
the total number of hooks printed in 
Venice alone by the end of tlie century is 
estimated to have been about two million, 
giv*** some idea of the rapid expansion of 
printing from its inception. Paper, then 
a staple product of Italy, was eliielly used 
for books, though frequently a smaller 
part of an ed. was printed on vellum. 
Many eds. were illustrated with woodcuts, 
some of which were afterwards illuminated 
by hand. A notable illustrated book was 
Aldus’ Hypnerotomaehin Polijili which 
contained over .‘>00 woodcuts, rax ton 
set up his press at Westminster in 1170, 
though his first book. The Histories of 
Troj/f also the first to ho printed in Eng., 
was printed at Bruges a year earlier. 
This was followed by an ed. of the C (inter - 
bun/ Teles, and in 1481 tie issued his first 
illustrated book. The Mirror of the World. 
Caxton used a formal Gothic typo and 
also ‘ secretary,* a cursivo version of the 
samo face, it is achievement lay not so 
much in tho quality of his work which was 
not equal to the best It. priutiug of the 
time, as in the fact that his prolific output 
did much to establish a national Eng. 
language. 

The dilflculties of establishing classifi- 
cations of 1 . spring from tho fact that so 
many early books are not only undated, 
but aKo bear no printer’s mime. Identi- 
fication is most safely made from tlie 
type-face. Hoebler’s T opr arc per tori urn 
der Wiegendrucke (190*.) takes tlds ap- 
proach. Other earlier olbliogruphies an* 
Panzer’s Annalex T apograph in (Nurem- 
berg 1733), and* Ham’s Itepertorium 
Umiographicurn (Stuttgart l*2l>-38). In 
more recent times we have Robert Proc- 
tor’s Index to the carlo printtd hooks in the 
Hritish Museum (1898; which has been 
revised and expanded -dace tho author's 
death. 

Indecency. Indecent exposure of tho 
person in public is a common law misde- 
meanour, punishablo bv lino or imprison- 
ment with hard labour or both, whether 
there bo an intention to v loiafe the canons 
of decency or not. The public exhibition 
of ob-ceue writings, pictures, or photo- 
graphs is punishablo h> fine and Im- 
prisonment, and magistrate's have power 
to issue search warrants for the -*oizuro 
and destruction of obscene books or 
pictures in places where such articles are 
suspected to bo sold or dealt with for 
profit. AdvcrtiHcnicntH dealing with 
venereal diseases also come within tho 
Acts prohibiting tho exhibition of in- 
decent writings or prints, and are punish- 
able on summary conviction with one 
month’s imprisonment or a fine of 10s. 
Sending indecent prints, hooks, etc., 
through tho post is punishable either on 
indictment with twelve months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, or summarily by a 
fine of £10. An indecent assault upon 
any female la punishablo by imprisonment 
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not exceeding two years, under the Of- 
fences against the Person Act, 18G1. 
Sodomv or bestiality Is n felony punish- 
able by pontil servitude for life, or im- 
prisonment, not exceeding tu r o years, with 
or without hard labour. Tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, provides a 

punishment of not tnoro than two years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, in tho case of any male person 
publicly or privately committing, or being 
a partv to the commission of, any act of 
gro'ss [., with any other main person. 
Scots law is practically similar In all 
respects. 

* Indefatigable,* The, lirit. battle- 
cruiser luuiu hod in 1911, 12-in. guns, 23 
knots. On the outbreak or the First World 
War hIui was stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean. During the battle of Jutland 
( 17 . 1 O sho was a unit In Adni. Beatty’s 
fleet, but w'«s sunk by the Gcr. battle- 
cruiser Ton der Tann. A Brit, fleet air- 
craft carrier of 23,000 tons, laid down in 
19 J9, now hears tho name. 

Indefinite, In mathematics, was origin- 
ally used for infinite, but at the present 
time is generally only to be found in tho 
phrase I. integral, to denote tho process 
of integration, without reforonco to limits. 

, « /VI 

I x n dJ ■ and ) x n dx aro respectively I. and 
doflnito iutcgials. 

Indemnity, contra* t, express or implied, 
to keep a person imiuuii" from liability 
under a contract into ninth he has 
entcied. or intends to enter. Contracts of 
Aro, marine, and accident insurance (but 
not life assurance) are instances of such 
contracts. An I. differs from a contract 
of guarantee or suretyship, because tho 
liability of a guarantor or aurety depends 
upon a third porsou, the prin debtor, 
making default, whereas the person under 
a liability to indemnify another is bound 
to do so, Irresp«eti\e of the default of 
other persons. A contract of I. Is not, but 
a guarantee is, within tlie Statute of 
iTfiuds (see OoNTHicr, ami Frauds, 
Sr\TtTK of), ami, therefore, the form of 
an I Is Immaterial. Other familiar ex- 
amples of Is. are the implied contracts by 

prim, to indemnify their accredit* d agents 
from ail liability properly incurred in rela- 
tion to the agency. This prin. in tlie law 
of agericv also applies as bet wuen partners. 
\ contract to indemnify a person against 
liability for an unlawful act is void. In 
a wider sen-.e l. connotes that unwritten 

prin. of our law which enjoins tho obliga- 
tion of Hu* state to compensate a person 
whose pnvato property has been com- 
pulsorily taken for public purposes : a 
prin. whuh, in particular cases, finds 
statutory expression in various private 
A»-N of parliament supplemented by the 
Lands Clauses Acts. 

Indenture, practically synonymous with 
a doed (q .r.), since the requirement of 
’indenting’ tho edges became unneces- 
sary to the validity of au instrument. An 
I. was an instrument made between two 
or more persons with distinct interests, ns 
opposed to a deed poll or Instrument made 
by one person or sot of persons having 
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identical interests. Formerly, copies of 
an instrument were always made on the 
same parchment, or pnner, and then cut 
into as many parts as there were copies, 
with a wavy or scalloped Hue, so that the 
iffenuincnc- s of any part could ut any 
future time bo estah. by merely fitting the 
edges together. Other formalities having 
taken the place of ‘ indenting,’ the de- 
signation of a deed as an i. is now more 
surplusage. 

Independence: (1) The cap. of I India- 
na n co., Iowa, U.K.A. Lt is situated on 
tho IlliuoiM Central, and on the Chicago 
Uock island and Pacific Railroads, also 
on the Waptipim''on lt. The In. Is noted 
for farming, and has iron foundries. Pop. 
i*.WO. (2) Tho cap. of Montgomery oo„ 
Kansas, U.S. V. It is Hituuted oil the Ver- 
digris It., and on the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fc, and tin* Missouri Pacific Rail 
roads, it is tho centre of a natural oil and 
gas ri'gion. The chief industries are agri- 
culture and the munuf. of cotton. Pup. 
11,500. 

Independence, American War of, see 
Uni roo Srvriw or Amkuicv, History, 

Independence Day, commemoration ob- 
served in the r ^ '*n July 4. It Is a 

legal holiday, and is Kept, up by wtrious 
celebrations, such ns patriotic speeches 
and mootings. It commemorates tlm 
Declaration of Independence on July 1, 
1770 . 

Independence, Declaration of, see I)l- 
i'L\ll\T!UN Oh LMvni’UNDl NCR. 

Independence Hall, limUlmg in Phlla- 
dclplna, where, on July 1, 1770, tho 
Dcelaratmu of independence was adopted 
by (tongues and read to the people. The 
Continental l ongress met there. It is 
now used as uu historical museum. 

Independent Labour Party (tho 4 I.L.IV), 
throughout the greutcr pait ot Its hist, the 
largest and most influential or Brit. 
Socialist organisations. The I.L.P. was 
founded at a conference held at Bradford 
in 1893 over which J. Keir Harille, M.P., 
presided, and, as illustralivc of the close 
connection of the man with the party it 
may bo incut ioned that Keir Hardie >vas 
elected in 1‘J 1 3 to the chairmanship, so 
that ho might preside o\er the lommg- 
of-ago conference. Other distinguished 
chairmen have been J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, M.l\. and Philip Snowden, M.P. 
(later Lord Snowden). The fortunes of 
tho I.L.P. have been intimately hound up 
with those of tho Labour Parly which it 
created and to a certain extent dominated. 
On Fob. 17, 1930, tho Prime Minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald, severed Ida connec- 
tion with tho I.L.P., an example that was 
almost immediately followed by Philip 
Snowdon, tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Tho reason for theso resigna- 
tions was that during tho last few years 
tho organisation had increasingly adopted 
tho policy and approved the actions of the 
moro advanced section of tho Labour 
Party in tho House of Commons. James 
Maxton, tho leader of this small but 
energetic group and ono of tho severest 
critics of tho Labour Cabinet, then becamo 
ohatrman of tho I.L.P., and held the post 
Again from 1934-39. Tho I.L.P. counts 


for nothing to-day. Its fall after tho 
*irst World War was due to faction. A 
substantial section of its membership was 
strongly pro-Soviet, and a part broko 
aw. ty when the Communist Party was 
termed. The I.L.P. became the advocate 
of ‘ Socialism in our tiino * and at ono 
Labour Party Confereneo after another 
its socialist resolutions wore voted down 
bv the trade union block vote. Tho ex- 
ncricnce of tho second MacDonald Cov. 
brought tiie dispute to its crisis, and the 
I.L.P. under James Maxton seceded from 
the Labour Party and, in the secession, 
split again, the untiseressionh-ts joining 
with Sir Stafford Uripps and Mr. Ernest 
lb vm’s Society for .Socialist Inquiry 
and Propaganda to form the short-lived 
so - 1 di«t League. What remained of the 
I.L.P. under Maxton had Its main influ- 
enre on Clydeside. In the Second World 
>> ar it was ‘ anti-war,’ not on pacifist 
ground -i, hut because it persisted in de- 
nouncing this war also as an * imperialist 
war ’ It also rejected the view that 
M>i Iu|ist> can unite with capitalist parties 
In an 1 ’ circumstances without betraying 
'■'Of iiibsm. It is not a little ironical that 
t l.o picscut. Labour Party Cov. has not 
only passed sev. nationalisation Bills but 
would seem to be committed to a policy of 
<ot wilism well within our time. 

Independent Order of Oddfellows, see 

OlUltLl LOWS. 

Independents, or Congregationalism, see 

< ONv.lti U \ I ION ALI'-'M. 

Indeterminate, m mathematics, used in 
sc\. connections. Simultaneous equa 
turns arc eilled 1. when an insufficient 
number of such equations is gi\en. Thus 
t In* equation .*> r 3j/ _= 21 , win re j- and v 
d re independent iinknowm quant ities, is I., 
and lias an infinite numb *r of solutions. 
*u the differential calculus the name 
Indeterminate is given to such expros- 

sums as tho limit of wnen x = a, 

a - u 

which take tho form JJ, or *dmil*r forms, 
sii li as ***, 0 \ oo. cte. 

IjO 

Index, in mathematic, that number 
pin id after a quintitj to denote tho 
power to which the quantity is to be 
raised. Thus o 4 a *» a x a x a. It 
billows tlmt n* \ a a* + 7 a 1 *, and, 
men* generally, a r> s u n a m + ", where 
m and n are positn c w hole uumbers. This 
is one of the fundamental laws of algebra, 
ami is kuown us tho Index Law. also 
«*• * «" -- and {a m ) n « o m \ It 

has been found eonvrnient to make ilso 
also of fractional and negativo Indices, 
winch at first -ught swm unintelligible. 
To ciHuro that the Index Law a m x a* = 
a* " .shall bo true for all values of m 
ntid n, intcgr'.i ami fractional, positive 
and negative, wo gi\c to such quantities 

as a* aud a'* those mcauings to which 

tho formula loads us. Tiius a* x a* *» 

a* + * m a, a* « y/a, and moro 
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gouer&lly a' « Va p , also a x a* -• 
a* + 4 » a 4 , a 9 « a \ 1 ami a 4 x a 4 

fl 

=» a 4 4 « «° «* 1 <i * = J 8 , and more 


generally a " =* J Scr oteo Loo \kith vis 

Indexing, opeiation of compiling an 
alphabetical bet of statements and alia 
emus contained in tiles or In a book or 
ecru* of books or periodicals, togelhoi 
with the page number folio mimbet or 
otln r r ferem e to whcie the indexed mat 
ter is to be found An Indt \ difTcis from 
a * table of contents * bv In mg a more 
complete analysis of the c ontc uis, au<l by 
Ik mg arranged In alpb ib< tit al ordt r 1 he 
term a* applied to Hit I of books and 
periodicals have been in use since the six 
teenth century and dcrivts from tin Lat 
word mdtx which uas used by ( icero and 
other t lassical writers in the same sc use 
Calendar, inventory and ngister were 
alternative terms which have now b<«n 
superseded Specialised 1 such is that 
of the contents of a library is more 
properly termed cat ilogmng (j v ), while 
an index of the woiks >l a single authoi 
or a works on a given sut ji < t comes under 
the kea ling of bibli >graph\ (71 ) 1 In ro 

were a number of uidtxes to books pub 
In the sixteenth ccntuiv among tho most 
notable being th it to the 1 ed of Poh 
dore Vergil s 4nt/hca ihdoua Many m 
dexos of the sex t 11 tec nth and eighteenth 
centuries wore intended more ns wlumsic il 
enticements to tho re\ ler to dip into the 
contents rathei than as 1 serious milvsis 
of tho subject matter I he index of tho 
bpecttitor, 1 atler , an 1 ( guardian (17 t 7 ) w as, 
however, a model of it* kind During the 
nineteenth century and after, a number of 
scientific and informative works ha\o 
made I an indispcnsabh nd to tho readr r 
Whilo the growth of fcrndical WTiting 
brought into being a nmn lx 1 of cumulative 
indexes, an early exanij i o f which was 
\\ F Poole s Index to ft radical littr 
ainre (New York, 1H 'll \ 'general* 
index contains cntm nn ler piopcr 
names, place name-, and Mibjt ( l hr ft dings 
It 1 nv however bendusihb to provide 
two indf xes to a single wm k oik he lug an 
Index of names and the oik* r au lude x of 
Subjects In a subject indc \ tin sc lei tion 

of catchwords presc nts th indf xc r with a 
problem which ho can on!> solve hv an 
understanding of Ins vuth »r and by an 
assessment of what tho re 1 ler to whom 
the work may be unknown w mid look for 
Comet alphabetical order is nevir so 
simple a process as it nmv stun to the in 
experiom ed It should bo 1 arm I through 
either to th) end of the initial wo/d or to 
(ho end of the Initial group of w >rds, that 
is, to the first mark of punctu ition If, 
however there are two or more entries 
with Identl at cat< h words, as m iy happen 
when indexing references to two persons 
with the Haute name, then the order is 
decided by the words (e <7 Christian name 
or initials) which follow the comma after 
the catchword Indexes prepared for 
press may be compiled either on tho slip 


system or the card system The slip 
system consists of allotting a slip to en< h 
letter of the alphabet or each subdivision 
of a lettoi (e g , Aa-Ak, Al-An, Ar A z) 
The entries are then made on the appro 
priate slip The card system dlftcrs fiom 
tliis in that each rofc rente is wnbtcn on a 
separate card which beais the appropriate 
catchword as ft heading Iho cards mav 
tin n ho sorted into alpha be tu ai order and 
cd when all tin entrusatt complete. Iho 
invention of the raid index svstem is 
attnbnti d to tli Abbe Tcan Uozicr (1734 
)>) whose 1 tbhs dtt M f moires dt 

I It thnit c/c<f Sc cn fs was pub In 177 > 
It h the onlv smtal le method for com 
pilmg an expansiv index ot e g files to 
vvh a 1 on tant additi ms me be mg matte 
In book infixing if th 10 1 iiumhcr of 
refe nines undci on cntiv the refer 
cn in should tlumsclvex bo classified 
undci a 1 piopri ito subheadings width 
may be dt canned < itiic-i alph ibctually 01 
in t limnological oidci or in the onlcr in 
wli h (li npic ir in tho < >m e oi t lie 
bo k — tin choice being debt 1 mine il bytli 
nature of the wotk to be* Indexed Sc 

II II W lie itltv, Hou to make nn In hr 

100 ( H f uttci l\u!cs f r a Ditto n tr / 

( ntil gae (ith «d ) 1901, \ 1 Mirk 

Man u tl if Drat tical In h mj I Ml 

Index Librorum Prohibitorum the title 
of 1 li-*t of Iiooks prdubited liv the i • 1 
( 1 lurch cn doctrinal or uioi il gi 01111 I 
Hit 011*111 of ecilcs piohibitions dais 
frrm 11 viry 1 nly pcnc 1 111 tl 1 hut of 
tho < hureli and the < 11 lust known in 
st m i is tin \ >fih 1 I dr tram tjiocrg 
jf rum jiu nonrtnj umtur icituloriu of 
fox hi 1 h 11 apocivphul work i<omi l h\ 
Pope Dclasius (4 11) Wmt may In if 
gar led as tho first Rom index w is pub 
by l opt Paul \ (l a 9) through tin 
In position ut Komo mil was continued 
bv el ut nt Mil in 1 > Whin tin 
books in tho list 1 1 catalogue aie allowed 
to 1 1 real after c >m c lion 01 alteration 
with tho 1 >1 rovnl of the or h rs of the 
pip il authorities the list is termed Indct 
l rjj try it triut Lnti r Pope Mxtus \ 
uiginlscd 1 special eongn g ition, con 
histmg of a prefect cardinal-, consultor 1 - 
anil ivunintrs of bools tlu pioitcdmgs 
being g virned bv mbs laid down hv 
Pope ) c in die t \l\ in 11 constitution 
issued m 17 >* Vll bo)ks considered 
pci me 1 ms to it mi ( otholns niul till ver 
slons 1 f tno Bible bv un uithonsi d persons 
an pi lei 1 on tho fuefi \ bj the ( ongitga 
ti hi of tic Holy OUkt 

Ohscim books aio forbidden except 
* clissical mt hors, ancloat or modern . 
oiui i mint of thoflcgunu of then diction 
whl h ai not to ho Used f 1 toai lung 
t liildren i ho ban still re mains 011 (dh 
bon h Dtcl iu anti / ttU I lit works of 
D \\ id Hum John stinft Mill and Oliver 
Goldsmith for his hist^ of H.ngiand) aro 
proscribe cl dong with SUrne for his Sewit 
mental lourn g Savonarola, Kant, \ r ol 
taire, and Croco share the index pagi s 
with Stendhal and D Ammruio 

Iho Book of Common Pra>cr is also 
banned Dante, (^operuicus, and Oak n 
bavo been removed 

Any living author plaood on tho Index 
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can earn remission by re -writing: bis book 
or cutting out the offending passages. Per- 
missions to read forbidden books are 
granted to students. See T. Hurley, 
Commentary on the Present [ndet Legisla- 
tion, 1008. 

India, extend vo peninsula or sub- 
continent of ri. Asia ; after (’ldna the most 
populous country in the world. Tho pop. 
of tho country upprouelies 400,000,000 
and is composed of a heterogeneous mass 
of various nations, having different Ian- 
uages, faiths, and customs. Since the 
oginnlng of the seventeenth century tho 
hist, of I. lias been closely connected with 
that of (ir<at Britain. In course of tiino 
it became u dependency of the Brit, 
einpiro and afforded u lingo niikt. for 
her prodiuo and also a great held for 
llrit. capitalists. At tho same time it 
do\ eloped a great number of highly 
profitable secondary industries of its own. 
Tho name by which the country is known, 

4 India,’ is derived from tlio Persian name 
Hinds which 1ms in on banded down to us 
through the (Iks. and Korns. This name 
is derived iroru the Sanskrit name given 
to the K. Indus t Smdhu s). \t times the 
name Hindustan 1 is been applied to tho 
whole pen m an. i, inn i **i- is incorrect, 
since the name applies only to a particular 
region of that country. The nut ivefe ol I. 
are so mixed that they have no one name 
for the count! v but utter the llrit. occu- 
pation the oils ml native ioim ol the name 
was tlxrd as Hind uni tho Anglicised form 
as I. Tin* Indian Lmh p< rnlcnco Act. 
KM 7, brought to an end the w-hole struc- 
ture of lint. <in\. in l. and from Aug. l.> 
v PJ47) tho Indian Empire is represented 
by the dominion of 1., the dominion of 
Pakistan, and Ter*, of Indian rulers 
formerly under the Mi/craint y of t ho K mg- 
Kinpcmr. I 4 x< ept where otherwise stated 
herein * India ‘ includes the dominion 
mow Republic) of I., the dominion of 
Pakistan, t he stute-, ol 1., mid Tribal Areas. 
Puller details tor Pakistan limit r most 
lu ads will hr found in t4ie sepaiate article 
Pakwtw. 

liaundnHco : Art a and Poftulatuw . — 
Tho political boundary of r. maichc** with 
Persia and Afghanistan fiom tiic gulf of 
Oman to Povalo Sehveikowski on the 
Tagliduinlmsli Pamir. From this point 
tile frontier, in rniiiiv parts not clearlx 
defined, toiielies tho I'hmeso Empire and 
Nepal, up to the limits of lturina. f on* 
tlmuitnl 1., including Kaluchist an, extends 
from 8° to *17 N. lot., and from 01“ to il7‘’ 
E. long. I Mhi, the cap. of the dominion 
of |. f lies In 77° E. long., Knmchl (Hud), 
the cap. of the dominion of Pakistan, lies 
in <>tr E. long. Tho total area of l. 
proper in ID 11 was 1 ,.“>81,410 sq. m., with 
a pop. of nearly .*189,000,000. Tho I!r ! t. 
proVH., as distinguished from the Indian 
state*, comprised ft. r > por cout of the ucm 
and about 70 per cent of flic pop. 

The country, — 1. is a large peninsula 
which Juts out southward from the main- 
land of S. Asia. It is a triangle in form, 
the huge nit. ranges of the Himalayas 
forming tho base of the triangle, whilst the 
apex runs far out Into the Indian Ocean. 
Mil its W. coast it is washed by tho waters 


of tho Arabian Sea, whilst on tho E. is 
found tho bay of Bengal. The extreme 
length of T. Is about 1900 in., and its 
breadth, at its widest part, is about 
10<)0 m., but the peninsula tapers down, 
almost to a fine point, ith S. extremity 
being ('ape Comorin. The southernmost 
point is in the very centre of the tropical 
region, its lat. being about 8°, whilst the 
lim'd northerly point i« found well within 
the limits of the temperate zone, f.e. 37° 
N\ Thus the peninsula experiences ex- 
treme* of weather. The official designa- 
tion I. includes not only the peninsula 
ulready described, but aUo Burma on the 
1%. together with the is. of the Arabian 
sen, and the b.iv of Bengal, and Aden and 
Pei mi, all of which arc politically admin- 
istered as 1. On the other hand, Ceylon, 
an is. adjacent to tho S. E. coast of I., is 
treated and administered separately. In 
Ionia r dav* -the days of the great com- 
paiii* ** I. w i is by no means altogether 
umh r the swuv of the Brit., for the Hutch, 
Poitugucso, and Fr. had settlements on 
* in* i \i«ist also. 1 lie remains of these settle- 
ment m«i\ he traced in the various tn«. 
whah belong to the Fr. and Portuguese 
even at the piescnt daj, e.g. fioa (Portu- 
gal »\ Pondir berry (Fi.). The chief 
lioi.ndaries of I. aie : On the N., the 
11 linn ki>.i Mts., which separate Tibet and 
Chn i ; mi tho the Stillman IMfcs., 
whnli separate it from Afghanistan and 
Balm Install ; on the rf. and S.W., tlio 
Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean : on 
the K . the spurs of the Himalayas, which 
s« pa i ate it irom Burma, and the bay of 
Bengal, an inlet of the Indian Ocean. The 
geogiHphy of I. can be the more easily 
examined and followed if we divide the 
whole country up into tho three natural 
d»\s. into which It falls: (l) The mt. 
lamn-s, i.r. tho Hlmalavas: (21 the riv. 
plains ; O) tlio peninsula real, or the 
plateau of l., which got*-* by the name of 
the Deccan. (1) The llnwlava* : ThLs 
series of mt ranges is thi i. ‘Meat mt. 
“\4iin of tho world. The ran,., extends 
fin a distance of 1300 in. rou< •* the N. 
hound.aiv of I., and sweeps round In a 
hall bend. The most nrmpitnu* faco of 
the mt*. is the K. t forming an almost, but 
pot altogether. Impassable boundary. In 
two places the mt. **inge is severed by 
stnanr tho Diluing If in the E., and 
Mu Indus in the \V. The mts. soar to 
a height in places of nearly 30,000 fr. 
mid ure continually snow -covered. Never- 
t lu less, „inoo time Immemorial distinct 
end well-known trade routes have 
be* a knowu and uuumunicalious kt pt 
iq» with the countries N. of the llima- 
l.i \ i- In spite of the barrier of the ints. 
*1 1 < Himalayas form a double boundary 
to the N. of I. and send out also spurs 
and offshoot* which till tho country be- 
twton tlm Ganges and the parent mt*. 
themselves. On the W. this offshoot Is 
kuown bv tht * aino of tho Suliman Mt*. : 
on the N.E. it forms the boundary be- 
tween Assam and I., being known as the 
Naga Mis. Tho boundary between I. and 
Baluchistan Is also formed by the off- 
shoots of the Himalayas, but these latter 
offshoots by no means attain the elevation 
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of tho others mentioned. The chlof 
posse* of tho mountainous div. of L. 
oro tlie Khybor Pass, the Kurrnm Pass, 
tho Genial Pass, and tho Bolau Pass. 
Those form the chief means of commtini 
cation between I. and the N.W. See nl*o 
Hrwvi.wv MorsiviNS. (2) TJte river 
plains * This dl\. of 1. is the richest and 
most populous part. It extends in n 
broad holt across practically t lie widest 
part of I , running from E. to V\ . From 
the beginning of hist, we tind this part oi 
I. tho continual prey of marauding tube'*, 
who sweep down from the hill* to plunder. 
The chief provs. of this part ol l. are 
Bengal (K. Bengal in Pakistan and \\ . 


Tills comprises the presidencies of Bom- 
bay and Madras, together with tho Cential 
Fro vs., Hyderabad, and Mysore. Tho 
name of the Deccan was formerly applied 
to it. Its N. boundary Is the Vindliya 
Mts., a range which bti etches for about 
MM) m. fiom E. to VV., and whieh has two 
gieut peaks at each extremity . In earlier 
dus this formed a fairly efloctlvo burnt r 
between the N. and the S. of l., since the 
iauge varies iu height from UlOO 4000 tt 
It has long since, however, been pierced h\ 
both road and railway, and commmina 
tion between N. and S. firmly istab. Tim 
two sides of this triangular plateau, wlin li 
has the \mdh\n Mts for a bone, .m* 
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Bengal In I.), the l mted Provs., the 
Punjab (divided between tho two domin- 
ions), and Kajputaru. The important e 
of the mt. system, the Himalaya', may bo 
judged when we sec the ttttr t of it on tho 
well-watered plains. The nr. system of 
I. con-iuts of three great rixs : tho Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Branmputra. The In- 
dus rists on the N. slopes of t tie Himalayas, 
sweeps round, and enters at the W. ex- 
tremity of tno range, and waters the 
Punjab. Tho Ganges is formed by the 
amalgamation of the streams whh h dram 
the southernmost slopes of the 1 1 iinula van, 
whilst the Bramaputra rise-* iiIho within 
easy distance of tho Indus in tin N. slopes 
of the Himalayas, flows E , V. of the 
Himalayas, for some considerable distance 
and then ( nters I. at the ext wine E. point 
of that iange. It is therefore to lie 
noticed that the riv. systnn, of such 
vast Importance to the people of I., is the 
drainage of both the N. and tho S. slopes 
of the Himalaya Mts. (3) The perunsula 
proper, the southern plateau of India : 


formed bv tho K. Ghats and the VV. Ghats 
'Ph* VV. Ghats ore on an average much 
lot IP r than tho K. The three chief rivs 
of this dist. are tho Godavari, the Eistna, 
and the Gauverv Thtse riso in the VV 
Gbits, but discharge into the bay of 
B« ng d on the E. coast. The VV Ghats, in 
fu< t , form such a strong barrier on the W. 
coast that the line of mts. is unbroken by 
a riv. gorge. The ilvs. which rise in the 
VV. Ghats discharging, as already stated, 
in the bnv of Bengal and those which 
dram the Vmdliya Mts. into tho gulf of 
('am bay. riuef amongst tho latter may 
be mentioned the Nerluidda and tho 
Tapti. The three geographical divs. of I. 
apply in other icspects— In speech, lang- 
uage, iacc, mid ohaiactcfistics. 

Giolooy The oldest of theso tliree 
di\s is the peninsular proper. If has 
been land for many thousands of years ; 
indeed It was already dry when the Hima- 
laya region w.w covered by tho sea, from 
the Palaeozoic to the Kocen period. This 
much is proved by the marine deposits of 
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the Himalayas. It Is In the peninsular 
that wo find the oldest strata ; in fuel, the 
ago of the Vimihya Mis. cannot bo deter- 
mined. The Himalayan region is one of 
great compression, in which wo hud 
masses of Tertiary rocks of vast thickness, 
which are overthrust and folded in the 
most violent fashion, in peninsular I. 
the oldest rocks consist of gneiss, granite, 
and crystalline formal ions. The' rocks 
of this region are Intersected by bands of 
transition strata of very anet. but 
undetermined age. The strata .arc gener- 
ally found in ari undisturbed state, 
and the Viiulbyan formations, as already 
mentioned, are of great antiquity. 
In great contrast to these regions is 
the region which separates the two, 
and which is known by the name of 
the Indo-(Iiingetie plain. This plain is 
covered with alluvium and sand blown 
thither by the winds. There is no rise in 
level between tlio two great rivs. the 
Indus and tho Ganges. The alluvial 
deposits of tho plain ha\o been subjected 
to frequent examination and prove to us 
that thero 1ms been a gradual depression 
nf that region even within comparatively 
recent times. 'I »i hief deposits which 
are found in tho Iruio-i.ungetic plain are 
gravel, sand, and clay, together with 
(leposlts of peat and forest bed.-. The 
Delta deposit has also been MibkcUd to 
close examination, but its depth at this 
point cannot be exactly calculated. Hy 
boring, a depth of some 480 it. was 
reached, but this was known not even to 
approximate to the real depth. In one 
part of tho bay of Hetigal, which washes 
the Delta, tho currents have apparently 
washed away tho deposit brought down 
by the rivs. Tho depth of the bay hero is 
over 1800 ft., so that, allowing for the 
fact that the rest of the soundings which 
are taken in the immediate neighbourhood 
only give, at most, 10 fat horns, we can 
come to the conclusion that tho depo-.it 
from the riv. has tilled up Hie bay in that 
part, and that therefore the alluvial 
deposit equals the depth of the bay, i.e. 
about 1800 ft. Tho alluMal deposit of 
t lie plain has been proved by boring to bo 
over J000 ft. in thickness and we are abb' 
to gather that the depression of the Indo- 
loingctie plain is of recent date, ami that, it 
is probably count rted with the elevation 
of the N. mountainous dial., the Hima- 
layas. 

Climatic. — Not unnaturally, in a coun- 
try which strctelus from the tropiuil 
regions to well into tho temperate zone, 
many differences will bo experienced in 
tho climate. Any extreme of climate, 
then, either of tho tropics or of tho tem- 
perate zone, will be found in I. Its geo- 
graphical characteristics have great influ- 
ence on this, especially tho huge mt. bar- 
rier of tho N., which prevents any intlu- 
onoo of the plateaux of Central Asia, and 
its peninsular point surrounded by tho sea 
in tho S. Tho whole country oxpcrlenoi'S 
three well-marked and well-defined periods 
— the cool, the hot, and the rainy seasons. 
The cool months are experienced during 
Nov., Dec,, Jan., and the early part of 
Feb. The weather is then at its pleasant- 


est, dry and cool. The hot season which 
loIlowg belongs, at any rate officially, to 
March. From tills time until tho middle 
of June, there is a continual rise of temp, 
which is experienced with greatest 
seventy in Central and Southern I. The 
contrast in temp, during the cool mouths 
h between N. and S., but during tho hot 
months the contrast is between the in- 
terior and tho coast. It is in tho interior 
of Northern 1. (Punjab) that the greatest 
temps, are experienced during this period. 
Tiu* monsoons or tho rainy season usually 
begin about tho middle of June. These 
inonsouns aro caused hy the absorption 
by the sun of moisture from the oceau, 
and if tlio monsoons fail, then follows one 
of those famines which periodically do so 
much harm to I. Tho rainy season lasts 
f<*r about three months, and during that 
pt nod rain in generally experience! all 
o\er I. The rainfall Is bv no means, 
how oxer, equal all over I. Parts es- 
eudly in t lie Deccan, aro left after the 
ram ■. with a \ ery small supply of water, 
hence arises the necessity for a good sys- 
tem of irrigation and canals. At one 
pbw c tiie <wvoiage rainfall tor the year Is 
.’•lio in. (Hlierrapunji). The season which 
immediately follows the rains is the most 
unhealthy of all. Tho monsoon* cease 
about the middle of Sept., and the months 
whhh follow, Get. and Nov., may be re- 
garded as the Indiun autumn. During 
tins period malaria and malarious diseases 
are usually rife especially in the N. 

i uw. — The lion, although at one 
time threatened with extinction, is now' 
ton mi lairly plentifully. A variety pecu- 
liar to 1., i.c. maneless, is found here. The 
chief beast of prey, however, is the tiger, 
wliuli is practically ubiquitous. The ad- 
vance of civilisation and the attacks made 
on this animal by sportsmen have caused 
the tiger to become rarer than formerly, 
but it is by no means exterminated. The 
nmn -eating tiger is usually an old unima! 
that has become too enfeebled to be able 
to cut eh his ordinary prey, but kills often 
from sheer desire to de-troy, and is a real 
curse to tlio country in which he is louud. 
It i- no unusual thing to hear of a man- 
cat mg tiger which has* k tied over 100 
p> i-sons. The favourite method of tiger 
•dmctmg is from tin* bucks of elephants, 
'lhe 1-opurd is found in even greater num- 
bers. The destr net i< >n t o life and property 
caused by this animal h enormous. The 
cheetah is another t>po oftou confused 
with tho loo paid piopcr. Amongst tho 
other wild uninml.s to he found aro the 
bear, boar, wolf, fox, bison, elephant, and 
rhinoceros. Wild goats and wild sheep 
are found at considerable altitudes in the 
Himalayas. The wmt ass is also to be 
found in parts but is practically un- 
approachable owing to its timidity and 
speed. The dome- Heated animals are 
chiefly the cow t , o\, aud buffalo. The 
tw o latter are used principally as beasts of 
hurdou, the cow being regarded as a 
altered animal hy the Hindus. Horses are 
bred, aud but recently tho breed has been 
improved by the importation of foreign 
blood ; they are used but Uttle amongst the 
working native pop. Donkeys and mules 
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are used very considerably. Sheep and may bo regarded, on an extension of Uint 
goats are plentiful, as is also the pig, but found in the prin. diHts. which immediately 
this latter animal is of little use, siuco by border on the peninsula, i.c. of China, 
the majority of tho native i>op. it is do- Persia, and Malaysia, 
spised and abhorred. Monkeys abound, (Iknmuh of 19 H. — The census of I. for 
but they are regarded as snored, and are 1031 gave a total pop. of 338,1 1 9,000, 
therefore in perfect security and become d hided into 250,080,500 for the provs. 
very tame. Deer of all kinds abound and 81,301,000 lor states and agencies, 
throughout the country, and they aro of The census of 1941 returned tho total pop, 
use chiefly in providing susteuauco for the us 388,997.935— an increase of nearly 
beasts of prey. 50.000,000 in ten years — -the pop. for the 

The rivs. aro infested with crocodiles provs. being returned as 295,81*3,000 and 
and alligators. Poisonous snakes alvmind, lor tho states and ugencies as 93,189,000. 
the most deadly being the Cobra da Just over 19,500,000 people form tho 
Capello tho hooded cobra). Another urb. pop. of [., and slightly less than 
dangerous reptile is the Hussclmn snake ; 339,500,000 her rural pop. Tiiih tlie urb. 
specimeus of this latter are usually carried pop. is to the rural approximately ilk 1:7. 
about by tho native showmen, w ho cause In nil 1. there aro 915 women to every 
them to assume a position ns it dancing 1000 men ; in the Punjab the ligiwe is 
whilst they charm them with music. 817. To he M't against this -.eiious dls- 
Many of the snakes, however, aie uiiioc- erepam \ is tho cstimati d total of 
uous, and the dangerous ones are gradually 9,099.990 widows, largely \ery >oung, 
recoding before the march of civilisation, debarred from remarriage by the stern 
since the gov. oilers a reward for every decree of Hindu cti-dom. The tns. of a 
one which is killed. pop. of 5909 ami upward" number 2703 

Tho birds of I. are of the usual tropical and tho vils. 955,000. For all 1. the 
varieties. The birds of piey includo tlie don-ily is 249 to the sq. m., in bcng.il it 
vulture, the eagle (many .specimens of is 779, which i.s iar higher than tlmt nt 
which are to bo found), and falcous of all (ireat Britain. Of the provs., Sind with 
kinds. Herons and kingfishers abound, 9t to tno sq. m. has tho least densitv of 
and arc much sought after on account of nnv pio\. A citv Is a tn. with no fi wer 
their plumage. Waterfowl are parti- than 190,099 inhub. Of these there are 
eularly numerous, aim almost all t he game 58 m India, and 23 of them are new, 
birds found ill Kurope abound also in L, owing their rise to the development of 
e.g., pigeons, partridges, quail, plover, and pmN and industry. by far the greatest 
duck. The jungle fowl of T. are supposed number of tns. and vils. « mm* into the 
to be the ancestor-, ut our domestic fowl, chi** with fewer than 500 iiiliah. — a fad 
The su]»ply of hsh in sea, lake, and nv. is which account-} for the slight densitv 
exceedingly abundant, and, indeed, forms of pop. In tho last nfty years, Cnl- 
a very great proportion ot tho tood ut tho outta i India), has trebled its pop.; Madras 
poorer classes. ( India) and Bombay (India) have nemlj 

Flora. — I. has no peculiar botanical doubled; ami Lahore's (Pakistan) pop. has 
features of its own. Its geographical inn-eased fourfold. Tho inthicmo of the 
position, however, as m many other re- rise of industries aud overseas trade on 
specta. causes its vegetation to he various the growth ot cihc- isseen in such pincosu-. 
and plentiful. ItH products am those of Kara* hi (Pakistan), Jamshedpur (India), 
the tropics and of the temperate zone. Ahinninlnd (India), Trivandrum (Tia 
Rico has always been the staple product. van<oi<»*. ami Miolupur (Liniia). Karat hi 
The products of the tropical regions arc had 98,090 inhah. fifty veurs ago; hi 
tobacco, sugar cane, nnd spices. Tea is 1911 it bad '5 '>9,590. In the same period 
grown on the slopes of the K. Himalayas, Jamshedpur, the seat of the Tata steel mid 
and has become one ot the main products Iron works, increased from 597 J to 
of 1. Tn Assam the tea plant Is found 148,711 ; Ahmednhad from 111,1 >t to 
growing wild. Coffoo has bet n grown iu tlie 591,287 ; Trivandrum from 27.887 1 « * 
8». parts of the peninsula, hut with home- 1 28.34 j; and Slmlapur from 01,91 » to 
what indifferent success. The « hiot trees 212.029 

which are found are the mango, orange, Politnal Divisions.-- Tlie total area ot 
banyan, and bamboo. The teak and var- I. niuv be divided into Provs. anil Native 
ious other trees useful for timber are pro- States, j nd former Agencies (which wore 
* duced in the more hilly dists., whilst on in poiitu.il relations with the Indian Uov. 
the slopes of the Himalayas are found the and more or less under the control of lirit. 
cedar. Or, and pine, but within receut ofheials). Jtefcronco to the present poll- 
times a Forestry Dept, was set up for tieal orientation of the Indian states is 
I., and the forests, which previously had made below. 

suffered much owing to wanton dostruc- Tho following tables give tho provH., 
tlon, aro now more carefully preserved, unions, and former states of the dominions 
Tho total area of forest land under the of India and Pakistan with ureas, total 
control of this rWbt. to above 190,000 sq. m. pop., and density per sq} m. ; und tho 
Of this total, 08,000 sq. rn. are reserved arcus and pop. ot the iorrndr agencies, 
and worked scientifically by the State. Chirk ani» Towns. — Tho prln. cities of 
This forestry dept, has boon taken over tbe Dominion of India, the Dominion or 
by the Indian Dominions Oov. Tbe Pakistan, and other cities belonging to 
moot Indigenous flowed is the water-lily, States are : 

and European flowers are found in tho Dominion of India: Calcutta, 2,108,900; 
greatest profusion at the present time. Bombay, 1,489,900 ; Madras, 777,500 ; 
The Whole of tho vegetation ofi however, Ahmcdabad , 591 ,300 Delhi, 522,000 : 
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This Dominion of Indm 

Provinces and Capitals j rm y„ PopulatUm 

square m iles Census 1941 Per square mile 
Ajmer Merwara (Ajmer) . . 2,400 583,693 244*0 

Andamans and Nleobars (Port lllulr) . 3,143 33,768 10*7 

Assam (Shlllonflr) 49,473 7,088,131 143*2 

West Bengal (Calcutta) .... 26,912 19,341,746 718*1 

Bihar (Patna) 70,368 36,548,051 519*4 

Central Provinces and Herar (Nagpjir) 130,475 19,788,584 151*6 

Coorff (Merkara) 1,593 108,726 106*0 

Delhi (Delhi) 574 917,939 1,599*2 

Himachal Pradesh .... 11,251 936,000 83*2 

Kuteh (BhuJ) SJfil 501,000 59*2 

Madras (Mudras) 127,610 53,766,810 421*3 

Orissa (Cuttack) 55,835 12,774,544 228*8 

Panth-Piploda 25 5,267 210*7 

East Punjab (Simla) .... 35,681 11,628,919 328*8 

United Provinces (AllulidbAd) . . . 100,247 55,020,017 517*8 

Unions 


S aura si it ra ..... 

, :;i,«s5 

3,522,000 

110*5 

Mntsya . . 

7,536 

1,838,000 

243*9 

Vindhya Pradesh .... 

21,610 

3,509,000 

1450 

Kujasthan ..... 

. 121,000 

12 , 000.000 

99*2 

Madhya Bharat (Malua rnion) 

46.273 

7,1. .0,000 

151*4 

Patiala and Efu»t Punjab 

10,119 

3,124,000 

338*4 

Slates merged into : — 




Bombay Province 'l 74) . 

26.951 

4,402,008 

163*3 

Orissa Pro vines. pJ3i 

23. .4 7 

4,046,000 

171*1 

Central Province a ml Herar (15) 

31,719 

2,834,000 

89*3 

Mailras Province (2) 

j,IU 

483,000 

333*7 

East Punjab Province (3) 

370 

810,000 

2,189*2 

Bihar (2; 

023 

208,000 

334 0 

Tiik Dominion' of IhKM’iN 


Products, On* f Stales and Capital* 

Art a 

Census 1911 

Per square mile 

West Punjab (Lahore) . 

62,100 

16,870,900* 

271*7 

Sind (Karachi) .... 

48,136 

4,535,008 

94*2 

North-West Frontier (Peshawar) 

14,263 

3,038,067 

2130 

East Bengal (Daren)' 

54,100 

44,081,381 

814*8 

Baluchistan (Quetta) 

. 131,002 

877,835 

6*1 

Bnhawulpur (Buhnwuipur) 

17,491 

1,341,200 

76*6 

Khairpur (Khairpur) . 

. 0,050 

305,787 

60*5 

1 INtun.itrd 19^7 * Im 

lusnruf S\lLct, ioiinerly pait of Assam 

Tiif. Form i u Auk.\< if.s 
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Population 

Baluchistan : 


square nubs 

[1941) 

Kalnt. State and Las Bela State . 


7,1 52 

63,000 

Barodaaiul the states of Western India and l.u.arut: 


Bnroda ..... 


8,236 

2,855,000 

Western India, etc. . 


43,.» 1 7 

6.050 000 

Coni rat India : 



States : Indore, Blmpal. and Jtewu 


52,017 

7,506,000 

Deccan and Kolhapur states 

Eastern States : 


P» ^70 

2,785,000 

Cooch Behar, Tripura, Mayurbhanl. Patna, 



Bastar, and Knlahandi . 


65.210 

8.087,000 

Madras States : 



Malay allm States of Travaneoro . 
Cochin ..... 


7 662 
1,103 

6.070 000 
1,422,000 

North-West Frontier : 


Chltral and four other states 


9,061 

588,000 

Punjab States : 


Patiala, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, 
Knpurthnla, and Jind 

Rajputana : 

Jodhpur, Udaipur, Jaipur and 

Nahha, 

49,521 

6,594,000 

Bikaner 



Tonk, Palanpur, Bharatpur. 

Dholpur 



and other states 

• 

132,559 

13,670,000 
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Cawmpoie, 487*300 : Amritsar, 391,000 
Lucknow *87.200, Howrah, 379,300, Not? 
pur, 102,000 , Agra 284,100 , ltanarcw, 

261.100 . Allahabad, 200 (>0() ; Poona, 
25S.200 ; Madura 239,100 , Slid > pur, 
212,600, Raieilh , 193,700 , Jubbulpoio 
173,300; Patna, 17 > 700 Suiat, 171,400 
Meerut, 169,300, Ti ic hinopolv , 1 >9,300 , 
Bangalore, 24 K 300 Nimho, HO.dlO, 
Jamshedpur, 14 9,700 , Ajmei, 117,200, 
Moradabsd, 142 U)0, Julluncliu, 1 1>,100 
(Vmnhatoio, HO 100, sikm, 139,700, 
Hyderabad (bind), 13s, 300 , Calient, 

126.100 , 11 hat para, 117 000 Aligarh, 

115,600 Lmlhmna, 117 600, Miihjuhiln 
pur, 11)100 bnhtranpui, 108,300, 
Oaja, 10 >,200 Jhan^i 10.300 



MONGOLOID WO IP HI NM 1L 


Mongolo Bravldhui type, Bengal aud 
Onssa Mongoloid of the Himolavus, 
Assam aud Buinm the Di a vidian 
q i ) type, which extends practically 
himighout the whole of the peulnsula 

proiH i 

hfhqwn — I he ehlef rohgions of 1, 
with the adherents to each is given 
b\ the 1911 (tusus as follows Hindu 
2>t 9 JO >06 (if 6) pel etnt of the 
total poft ) Mohammedan oi Muslim, 
93 0 3,096 (it 34 per cent), leaving 
11 pei (tilt fen the munlning religions, 
including Indian tluistnns, 6 116,349, 
"thin 3 691447 Jams, 1,119,286 
lnisis, 114 H90 Jew 2-, 180 Besides 
these, theec are 2 >,14 1,489 persons dcs 



hull in S/ it 1 ulmy* 


1 NDO YlttAN OI> J Vll L It 


Dominion of Pakistan I ehore 671,000, 
K irae hi i9, >00, I>a<< i 21 > 200 HuwhI 
pindi 181,160, Multan 1 ( » soo bilrikot 
ljx jon Peshawar, l 1 non 
Matt* H\ deni bad ellveh nbad Stnt« ) 
73 i lOo , "srinagar (k i-I n n ) 207 "Of* 
Indore (\| ilwa l ninn), 20 > "OO Ladikar 
(Malua l UK n) 182 300 I npur ( Jaipm). 
173,600 J'uroda (BiurodO 1 » J 100 
Ivolwr (jold Helds (Mysore!, Hi 800 
Trivandmin fTravuneore) 128, J l)0, Hi 
kaner (likaner), 127 200 Jodhpur 
(Jodhpur) 126 800 Hhuvlugir Csaur 
ashtia I nlorj), 102,800 

Raimi J yjit 9 — The whd< pip of 1 
may be divided into at least seven distinct 
racial types 1 he following is h int of tho 
types, ami the dlsta in which those types 
roost freejmnLly prevail the Turko 
Iranian tj >e , Balm his tan ami N VV 
Frontier the Indo-Arvon type , Punjab, 
Raj pu tana, and Kashmir the seytho- 
Dravldiun type of Western I tho Aryo* 
Dra vidian typo, United Prova and liihar ; 


till d h ' Iribcs' iiu hiding ]>ersons of 
(lie \mmi-4 i< ligion and of this total 
7 i IM 00 believe ill neugie nml rflino to 
peptide impersonal foiees l nsptx i 
li d n i limit le s iiumiie I 40 f S77 pe isons 
1 he M i lines oi Mohamuie dans who are* 
in re i mg at a g < d r rate than the 
Min b s rue Influenced bv the e Uhte 
sv era imel either Hindu r harac te n sties 
ih oldest ind most primitive of all these 
re ligioiiH is that of t lie Anmiist 1 loin 
the Vnirm t to the Hindu is, however, a 
gif d ste |>, t he dm f e liar k trusties of the 
Hindu faith being the belief in A huge 
nninhe r of gods, in the caste RyMtcni, and 
in the eow us a sue rest animal Buddhism, 
Jumisrn anel the religion of the Wkhs can 
lie hr Id to i>ei almost olMioot* of tho 
original Hindu faith, and in fact, otha 
belie fs w hie h nan be ht Id to dilTe r fax more 
than HuddhiHiu from Hinduism are 
regarded aim ply ah sect* or offdioota of 
the original Hindu faith Of recent years 
the hostility between the Hindu ana tho 
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Mortem has sometimes seemed to he con- 
siderably on the decrease, but after the 
partition of India In 1047-48 there were 
formidable outbreaks of religious conflict 
especially in Bihar and the Punjab. 
Whereas, however, there are innumerable 
sects and schisms amongst the believers 
in the Hindu faith, there are but two 
sects amongst the Muslims — the Sunnis 
and the Shiahs. The Hunri Is in I. are 
great Iv in the majority. The original 
Moslem pop. was found amongst the 
Mongols arid Puritans who invaded I. n-> 
conquering races, and oven to the present 
time it is possible clearly to distinguish the 
descendants of these conquering races who 
were onginaily Mortem, from the converts 
of the conquered race who followed tlie 
faith of the conquerors less from religious 
eon virion than from the desire to better 
their lot, and whose descendants since 
have become os fanatical as the des- 
cendants of their previous conquerors 
The majority of Buddhists aro found in 
Burma. Most of the 1 'arsis are in 
Bombay fin 10 11 there were 89,500); of 
the Sikhs over .1,000.000 are in Madras, 
Travaneoru, and Cochin. The Indian 
Chrislian pop. of Bombay is over 320,000 ; 
and there are snm** ’ M O0 Jews there. J n 
the Native States the totals (in 1031) 
were: Hindus, 01,407,000; Muslims, 

10.057.000 ; BuddhHts, 04,000 ; Tribal, 

2.501.000 ; Indian Christian*. 2,430,000 ; 
Sikhs, 1,115,000 ; Jams, 709,000 ; Panda. 

13.000 ; and Jews. 3000. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Indian mind, 
as is evident in Sanskrit literature, i- 
strongly disposed to metaphysical specu- 
lation. and this tendency may bo seen in 
the old religious lyrics. In the later age 
of the hymns the pantheistic idea lmeoniea 
dominant and rinds its outlet in cosmo- 
gonic speculation, becoming fully devel- 
oped In the Brahmaua period. The 
fundamental conception of this doctrine 
is expressed in the two synonymous terms 
brahman , originally * pow*er of growth/ 
then ‘ prayer ’ or ‘ devotional impulse,' 
and Atman, * brentli/ * self/ 4 soul/ The 
recognition of the essential sameness of 
tho individual souls emanating all alike 
from the ultimate spiritual essence 
(paramo -brahman) involved ditllcuitlos for 
speculative minds, which turned for a 
solution of their problems to metem- 
psychosis (mnnsAra), speculations which 
wore not approved by tho great hodv of 
Brahmans engaged in ritualistic prac- 
tices. Tho body of treatises propounding 
tho pantheistic doctrine, tho ITpanishad*, 
were, later admitted into the sacred canon 
as appendages to the ceremonial writings, 
the Br&hnmnus ; and they thus form 
literally 4 tho end of tho Veda/ tho 
Vedanta, but their adherents claim this 
title for their doctrines in a figurative 
rather than a material sense, as * the 
ultimate aim and consummation of the 
Veda.* It is dilHoult to determine the 
time when the so-called Darmmm (* de- 
monstrations ’), or systems of philosophy, 
were first formulated ; but they certainly 
developed from the tenets enunciated in 
the Upanishads. Among the different 
systems stx are generally recognised as 

E.E. 7 


orthodox as being consistent with the Vedlo 
religion : Purva-mimAmbd and Uttar a- 
/nundnsd {Vedanta) ; Stinkttya and Yoga \ 
Nydya and Vnibeshika — each pair being 
more closely related to each other than to 
the rest. See further under S ANKARA ; 
Savkiiya ; riANHKiUT Language and 
bn kkatukk: Vkha and Vkdism; Ve- 
danta, UlTARA MlMAMHA, Or Ul'ANWIAIJ ; 
V rsn vr ; and Yoga. Kor the tenets of the 
two great ant J-Brahmanica) sect*, the 
Jamas and Buddhists, see under Jainism ; 
Buddha and Brnnitisw. 

IhnociijK. — T oday the very speech of 
the people in I. ami Pakistan has become a 
matter of bitter communal dispute. Most 
of tho peasants continue to talk the 
speech of tlieir fathers but tho literate 
minority and politically -conscious tn.- 
dw < Ik i s and students argue about tho 
rights and wrongs of the * Hindu-Urdu 
controvert* / Tho sub-continent possesses 
hiiiidn ds of languages and al<o over 500 
dirdcets ; but when triluil idiom and local 
variants have been elimtnated, we have 
miiiib l.i major or iiterarv languages, some 
alike, and some, especially the Druvidian 
(ninth, very different. But tho Hindi- 
l rdu advocates can rightly claim that so 
far as the ordinary person, especially In 
the N., is concerned, the only common 
language is luixuar Hindustani — a pidgin 
lorm of mixed Higli-Uiudi and Urdu, 
which together constitute the same lan- 
guage written in different scripts, and 
compose the natural speech of nearly 
2«<i,000,000 people. This is also the 
litciarv language of 140,000,000 people, 
and tho third largest language In the 
world. I In fortunately this bazaar Hindu- 
stani is a basic tongue, ill-adapted tor the 
expression of ideas more complex than 
simple direction and marketing. Mean- 
while Eng. remains the normal language 
of communication between the better 
cd Heated Indians from all parts of the 
sub-continent in a very similar way to 
that in wltioh Lot. in the Middle Ages was 
t he lingua franea of the nobdity and 
ecclesiastics al] over Europe. But just 
a- the Lat. of the Middle Ago* was far 
removed from tho classical Lat. of the 
nehooN, so the Eng. of I. shows signs or 
becoming u very different tongue from 
the Kng. of England to-day. The differ- 
ence is due to ignorance, historical ctr* 
i nmsUinre, and natural development. 
There remain, however. a large number of 
able Indians-— business and professional 
men — who use Eng. with the greatest 
facility, but uso words and forms of speech 
which sound unfamiliar to the con tern - 
pm ary Brit. ear. The speed, wad height 
of pitch and tempo in Indian speech in 
Fug. a* its most constant quality, and the 
extreme form is foand iu Anglo-Indians 
(Eurasians), who all. to the non-Celtic ear, 
seem to speak like Welshmen. 

Some 225 languages are recorded la 
linguistic surveys as vernacular in I. and 
Burma. Briefly, they may be divided as 
follows <1) W. Hindi, with its main dia- 
lect, Hindustani, in Urdu and Hindi 
forms ; it) K, Hindi ; (2) The central 
group : (a) Punjabi (Including Lahnda or 
W. Panjabi), (b) Liudi, topRalaathaiki, 
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(d) Gujarati, (e) Kashmiri (main dialect 
Kashtavvari) ; (4) Pahari, divided Into E., 
\V., and Central ; (5) The E. group : (a) 
Bengali, (b) Blharl, (o) Oriya, (d) Assam- 
ese ; (fi) S. India group : (a) Marathi, 
(b) SauraHhtri, (c) Hindustani. For fur- 
ther details on the languages of I. see 
Indo-Europr vn Lanuuaues. 

Government ani» Constitution. — 
The present govs, of I. and Pakistan are 
functioning under tho Gov. of I. Act, 
1935, but suitably adapted to meet the 
current needs. Tho framework of the 
new Consitution of I. has now been thor- 
oughly disn'ussed in tho Union constituent 
committee of the Constituent Assembly 
and it is unlikely that there will bo any 
major alterations in the draft Constitution 
between now and the time when the Con- 
stitution is cstab. aud operative. On tho 
Constitution of Pakistan see Pakist 
The following is an auahsi^ of the Con- 
stitution of the Union of I. 

The Union of I. is, m spite of its name, 
a federation. The various gov ernmontal 
powers whether executive, legislative, or 
judicial, are distributed between the centre 
and the units of the federal union. Tho 
federation is, however, of the Canadiun 
type rather than of tho Ainer. or Aus- 
tralian ; the powers not allocated to the 
units belong as in Canada to the centre, 
whereas in the U.S.A. and Australia they 
remain with the unite (see Federation). 
The executive head of the union is a 
President, elected by an electoral college 
consisting of all the el«*cted members of 
the central legislature aud of the various 
state legislatures. Tho v otes are weighted 
so that the voting strength of tho central 
legislature Bhall be the same as that of the 
state legislatures put together. Tho 
President’s terra is five years, hut ho is 
eligible for re-election. Ho <. an be removed 
by impeachment for violation of the Con- 
stitution. As In Britain, tho president 
(like the king) Is a constitutional head 
acting on the advice of ministers respon- 
sible to the legislature. The relations be- 
tween the President and his ministers are 
much the same as between tho king and 
bis ministers In Britain. There is a 
Parliament for tho Union consisting of the 
President and of two Houses, the council 
of states and the (louse of tho People. 
The council of States, or Upper House, 
consists of not more than 2'>0 mom hors. 
Each state sends ono representative for 
every million of tho pop. for tho first 

5 . 000 . 000 , and ono additional repre- 
sentative for every additional ‘J, 000, 000. 
The electiou is indirect through the state 
legislatures. The council of Mates is a 
permanent body not liable to dissolution 
but one-third of the members retire every 
second year. The House of the People, 
whose normal life will be five >ours, con- 
sists of not more than 500 members. 
Election is direct, and on the basis of adult 
suffrage. There Is to bo not leas than one 
representative for every 750,000 of tho 
pop. and not more than ouo for every 

500.000. In previous constitutions there 
were separate electorates for such minor- 
ities as the Moslems. Sikhs, and Christians 
This is now abolished, but scats are re- 


served on the pop. basis for Moslems, the 
scheduled castes, certain aboriginal tribes, 
and, in Madras and Bombay, for the 
Christians as well. The question of 
reserving seats for the Sikhs remains to 
be decided, and there is a feeling among 
certain soctions that even the system of 
reserving seats for religious minorities is 
Inconsistent with the idea of a secular 
state. But, w hot her these proposals are 
ultimately retained or not, the electorate 
will m all cases be joint. There Is no 
special reservation of seats for Anglo- 
l ml Ians, but the President may nominate 
not more than two mom hoi's of the com- 
munity to the House of tho People. Any 
hill, except a money bill, may originate 
in either House ; It is to bo passed by both 
Houses and assented to by tho President 
before it can become law. If there is a 
conflict between tho two Houses, tho 
President must summon a joint session, 
and the hill, with such amendments, if 
am , as arc agreed to by a majority of tho 
members of both Houses, is deemed to 
have been passed by both Houses. There 
is a special procedure for money bills. 
The various subjects of legislation have 
been enumerated as exhaustively as poss- 
ible iu three lists : last i. or tho Union 
List, List II. or the Stale Li*t, and List 111. 
or tho Concurrent Li&t. Any Union law 
on a subject in the concurrent list over- 
rides any State law on tho same subject In 
tho event of any conflict betwoon tho two. 
The Union List contains over !>0 entries, 
including such subjects as defence, ex- 
ternal affairs, citizenship, posts and tele- 
graphs, railways, shipping, airways, broad- 
cast u.g, and atomic energy. Tho State 
List contains about seventy entries and 
includes justice (excepting tho Supremo 
Court), police, local gov., agriculture, 
public health, and education. The Con- 
current List contains about forty entries, 
and includes such subjects as criminal 
law, criminal aud civil procedure, marriage 
and divorce, contracts, trade unions, and 
welfare of labour. Residuary powers are 
allot ated to tho Cent re. In circumstances 
requiring immediate action when Parlia- 
ment is not iu session, the 1 ’resident has a 
limited power to mako Ordinances, which 
have the same effect as an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but must bo laid beforo both Houses 
as soon as Parliament meets. There are 
also provisions on emergencies. If tho 
President is satisfied that a grave emer- 
gency exists, which threatens tho security 
of I. by war or domestic violence, ho may 
make a proclamation to that effect, and 
thereupon tho Union Parliament is em- 
powered to mako laws even in respect of 
the matters enumerated In the State List. 
Although Hit' Constitution is of the federal 
type, there is not a double chain of courts, 
one to administer federal law and tho 
other to administer state law's. All tho 
courts form a single hierarchy, at the head 
of which is the Supremo Court of the 
Union, immediately below tho Supremo 
Court are tho State High Courts, and be- 
low them are fhe subordinate courts of 
each state. Every court lu this chain 
will, subject to the usual pecuniary and 
local limits, administer the whole law of 
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tho country, whether made by the Pailia- 
ment of the Union or by the State Legis- 
latures lho Supreme Court has oxelu 
sive original jurisdiction in disputes bo 
tween the gov of I and one or more states 
or betwet n tv o or moi o states inter se 1 1 
has also an appelate jmlhdie tion ovc r the 
State High ('ourts in ui 1 (asm involving 
questions of law as to lho interpretation 
of tht c oust it ut ion ind In ((rtom otlic 1 
types of caws Biuodlv speaking, its 
appellate jurisdiction conesponds to tiiat 
extrcisiel bv the Privy Council of Britain 
beforo the Indian Indtpcndr m o \( t ( urn 
Into forte It is further clothed with a 
special juiisdif tion for tho enforcement of 
the constitutional rights guiranteod bv 
the constitution 

Indian Ci? 7 ^en \<e — I he sen k o ill it 
carried on the work of governing India in 
the tune of tho Mnt <x c up ition It oNv 
included tho publit works, forest, md 
telegraphy dopts , though strut ly tin so 
did not b< long to tho Indian Civ il ^erv ict 
The «ervico was liuutcd to about 1200 
members appoint* d b> tho Smctaiv of 
State for Indli Va( imics were tilled b> 
open competition eveiv summer in Eng 
land the oxaminat bung tho same an 
for Class I of th« e ivu ^ci * ico of Tngland 
(later known as Administrative Gr ide) 
Tho successful ( sndldatcs had to pass one 
or two \ ears studv in Engl md, and pass m 
t xuinin ition in riding and an examination 
in the Indian Penal Code and Code of 
Criminal Procedure, the prtn vernacular 
language of the piov to whieh they wore 
assigned, and tlu Indian Land Act In 
addition the optional subjects were Hindu 
and Moh umnedan Law, Sanskrit \r tbu , 
Persian and Buimeso The pay began it 
about A .720 a vear, and candidates could 
secure high portitlous as judges and ad 
minis tratois After twenty five 5 car* of 

service a pension of not less than £1000 1 
year was given Under the terms of 
Command Paper 7102 of Aug 1947 mem 
hers of the Indiun Civil Serv ice we re given 
the option of continuing to serve the gov s 
of I and Pakistan or retiring with com 
pensation Pensions and compensation 
alike aio paid under urangemeuts made 
with the govs of I and Pakistan Of tho 
1200 olluials of the service there were 
more Indian than Hi it (029 Indian and 
'ICO Brit in 191 *) Many Brit civil scr 
vants are still s* rving in India or Pakistan 
See Sir E A II Blunt The Indian ( ml 
Service, 19 * 7 , a ho L v S () Mailt y, Ihe 
Indian Cm l Service, V0 1-1930, 19 U 

Indian L\w — 1 ho laws of llrlt I are 
In part universal!* applied and in part 
applied onlv to ( ertain i lasses Thero is 
a right of appeal to the Pnv\ Coutu II in 
England, while high courts mo luld hi 
the Prove of Madras, Bomba v, Bengal, 
Agra, Bihar, Punjab, Ccntial Prove , and 
Berar These courts had ( 194 *) U, 11 
18 , 11, 10, 11, and 6 judges, rcspoetlvclx , 
while tho N W Ironthr Province, Sind, 
Coorg. AJmer-Morwara, and Baluchistan 
bad judicial commissioners lho high 
court of Calc utta was up to 1948 the 
highest judicial authority foi Assam, but 
In Apnl of that year a separate high court 
was set up for Assam In descending 
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order of authority are the courts of session 
for criminal coses and the courts of magis- 
tral s (first, second, and thud grade) 
kor l)(lhi the high court of Lahore was 
formerly the highest judicitl authority, 
but thero is now a high c ourt at I aliore 
( ee PuciSTYN) and 11K0 at kirichi, and 
at Hue i, besides v jmlitnl ( ornmis- 
ioni r s c ourt at Posh jv u I11 the lower 
civil courts each prov has acts and regu 
Inti ms peculiar to itself and usually a 
m nona judge prcsiics cr a dist judge 
with iboulina+o judg s and munstfs 

below him r J hoc ir( revenue courts 
r«. ided over b\ revenue offlc ©rs, and a 
number of sm ill rruits for trjmg minor 
cose s All cix spit lining to faniil* n la 
tuns eoveimg inheritance, marriage, 
ileTtiin, etc, ue judged accoidrng to 
win tier tho t irtus ire Hindu, Moslem, 
01 I iid Hint llu * nminal law, however, 
until 1 J 47 was pert <f the > ng juris 
(be lion and some bi ut lies of the Hindu 
I iv hid been piol ibitecl b> Tng law 
l he 1 iws of tho Hindus me! tho Mo lems 
nif both of ieligioi-1 rrigin lhe former 
is. 1 rived from the Vc ia inel its mterpre 
tat ion the Vtela itself being believe cl to 
be divinely In pired, but the date e*f the 
revelation and the person to whom it was 
n veiled are unknown (See Indian 
literature below ) I he main feature** of 
Hindu law are the rigid oa&to system and 
the inviolability of the family See 
C isn Buddhist law is more secular and 
omit* mnnv of the e ruler regulations of 
the Hindus with leg irel to women and the 
funilv Motion me dan livi is also reli 
gi ms m intent, as Mahomet is believed 

I have been divinclv inspired Ihe 
Meh unmtelan laws of inheritance prevail 
111 IMkMan and in Muslim (lists of the 
d amnion of India, whereby all but a 
third of a person s pro] 1 rtv is distributed 
an ong his descendants m a manner pre- 
se tilled h> the Koran 9 he pioportions 
e f the distribution, however, varv aecord- 

II g to w hetlic r the inte rpi e taLoi followed 
m that of Hanafa or of '-hai 1 Ti Harm 
lit* eode is the more pitv dent r India 

I ho civil Judges and magistrates in Indian 
courts are mostly of lndnn nationality, 
vh le 111 the higher >ui*s also there i* 1 
luge proportion of Indum. 

1 dlc nioN — Tin s\stim of education 
wine li exists in I at tlu present time owes 
its existence entire Iv to flu Brit Gov, hut 
it lues alwavs been found to be most sue- 
ees-tul whin, ts fir us the natives are 
e mierned, it lias Inn b ised upon some 
svsimi prcviousH set up by tradition or 
bv the efforts of Die natives themselves 
} i >ui the earliest davs I cannot be said 
to have been a pinmtive* country, it bad 
it* hvstem of cdiiuitu n in Its own peculiar 
lit* r iture, at a time v hen its future Euro 

I I 111 conquerors w ro wrapped in the 

mi ts of ignorance the inselves We find 
tra os of Indian liter iture and education 
as 1 ir back in > e hist of that count! v as 
we con go, and main of the institution* 
of which we ilnd evidence are similar to 
the early education il institutions of E 
Fin ope and \\ The real impetus 

to 1 duration » e, modern education 111 1., 
came from tho missionaries, who had 
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studied the vernacular in order the more 
easily to continue their work, and who 
aimed also at the teaching of Eng. to tike 
natives, in order that they might attain 
to the culture of the W. After a number 
of colleges had been estab. in I., the gov., 
after a long report had been made to them, 
estab. three uni vs. one at Calcutta, 
another at Madras, and a third at Bom- 
bay. This was also accompanied by a 
scheme of local education which was, in 
principle, very thorough, and which ex- 
tended tliroughout every prov. Schools 
receiving gov. aid were set np everywhere, 
and a properly graduated system of edu- 
cation which extended from the elemen- 
tary school to the univ., was estab. A 
system of State Scholarships counted by 
which it was possible tor u boy to pass 
from the vil. school to the univ. There 
were also state scholarships awarded by 
local govs, nnd by the tiov. of I., to enable 
the holders to study in the United King- 
dom for two or more years. In recent 
years the desire for secondary education 
nnd a univ. course was, amongst a certain 
class, very great ; but (1113 1 ) in the primary 
schools loss than 5,000,000 attended out of 
a total pop. of nearly 340,000,000 (1031 
<*msus). Some remedial steps were taken 
and a permanent grant of nearly £4,000,000 
was made annually for primary schools. 
Technical schools and industrial schools 
were set up all over the country. Engineer- 
ing, veterinary, and agrie. colleges have 
done much good work, and have been very 
largely atleuded. 

The returns made in the census of 1931 
are as follows : 

Literate Illiterate 

Male* • 23,909,7. » I 129,808,57 1 

Females . 4,100,105 138,354,143 

(these figures exclude pei-ons aged 5 years 
or under and some 2,000,000 personf not 
enumerated by literacy). The census of 
1911 shows a good increase of literates 
during the inter-ceii^is period 1931-11, 
the percentage of literates bring 12 2 
(1941) compared with fewer than 7 per 
cent, in 1931. 

The total expenditure on education in 
1911-42 was £23,14 i.OOO (or Us. 3,086 
lakhs). 

In the dominion of I. ediu ation is under- 
going great expansion m accordance with 
plans for post -war development prepared 
by the ( entail Advn-orj Hoard of Educa- 
tion In 1944. It is estimated that these 
plans which will modernise all branches 
of education, will take 19 years to com- 
plete. An All 1. Council for technical 
education has surveyed the needs of the 
country as a whole, and the Central (Jov., 
in co-operation with the prov. govs , has 
sent abroad some 1400 nTiolars for higher 
terhni< at training and research. Ueorgau- 
Ssatlou of 54 existing technical institu- 
tions and the estab. of 1 to others are con- 
templated In the prov. hvo-year plans. 
Special provision is being made for the 
training of high-grade engineers and 
technologists : and the gov. proposes to 
estab. central higher technological Insti- 
tutes, at or near Calcutta, and Bombay, 
eadb with facilities for 2090 undergradu- 


ates and 1000 post-graduates. (See also 
Pakistan.) 

There are nine univs. : Calcutta 
(founded 1857), Madras (1857), Bombay 
(1857), Punjab (1882), Patna (1917), 
Nagpur (1923), Andhra (1927), Agra 
(1927), and Utkal (1943). There are also 
five unitary teaching and residential 
uni vs. : Allah Abkid (founded 1887), Luck- 
now (1920), Dacca (1921), Dolhi (1922), 
and Annaznnlai (1929); two denomina- 
tional uni vs. — the Hindu Univ. at 
Heuares (1916), and the Muslim Univ. at 
Aligarh (1920) ; and three uni vs. In Indian 
States— Mysore (1916), Hyderabad (Os- 
niauia) (1918), and Travancore (1937). 
At *tll the univs., except that in Hydera- 
bad, teaching is mostly in Eng. ; at the 
Osinania Univ. it is in Uidu. In somo 
provb., secondary and intermediate educa- 
tion N controlled by Boards ; m 1942-43 
them were seven of those Boards. Edu- 
cational institutions arc divided and des- 
cribed as ‘ recognised * and 4 unrecognised, * 
according as they conform or otherwise to 
the standard* prescribed by the Dept, of 
Public Instruction. There are approxi- 
mately, in what was formerly Brit. 1., 
219,209 ‘recognised* institutions with 
13,258,000 scholars and 37,000 4 unrecog- 
nised * with 701,000 scholars. 

Broadcasting — All I. Radio is a Dept, 
of the Central Gov. which controls broad- 
casting in 1. There nro 9 stations and 
15 transmitters in operation. There are 
also 7 i evolving -tat ions in operation at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Pesh- 
awar, Dacca, and Trichy. 

SO< IAL CHANUKX IS Titr VlT.TAUE. — 
Various factors have made tor changes in 
the Indian vil. in the last decade or two — 
edm at ion, a period of prosperity or adver- 
mt\ , the services supplied by (ho gov., the 
mi inv, tho inotorbus, and the propinquity 
of n huge tn. In tho ejes of those w r ho 
hn\c known I. in the da\ s of the Brit. Raj, 
the psychological changes at least seem 
oi first sight mostly for the worse. Many 
good judges think that litigatiun has in- 
ert rHed ; many comment on the increase 
oi eiirruptiun, and some, as did Gandhi, 
deplore the grow th of t he acquisit i vc spirit; 
the spread of tho communal virus is only 
too ewdent and lmrdh counterbalanced 
In the blind desuo lor freedom. This 
(iumgo hits affected till the traditional 
tonus of authority, and is tending to nar- 
ion the gulf, often still very wide, iietweon 
tlio-e above and those below. The Hindu 
\il lager’s almost crazy fear ot pollution 
at the hands of I he untouchable is or has 
been matched by on almost superstitious 
iewrenc© lor the Brahmin. But as the 
m.tnucbable becomes mono human so does 
tb** Brahmin heroine less divine. In the 
Hindu vil. caste gives degree an added 
fmcc. But tho narrowing of tiie gulf be- 
tween Brahmin and untouchable suggests 
that the force iu weakening and that caste 
Jh relaxing its age old hold on Hindu 
society generally. The two tests are food 
and marriage. So much weaker now axe 
the barriers d ue to food that amongst those 
who accept European ways of life inter- 
dining Lh universal. Irrespective of esate or 
creed — though difficulties still remain 
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where the difference is of both caste and 
creed. Marriage is a more serious affair, 
and till recently it presented an almost in- 
superable barrier to lovers divided by 
caste or creed. Mairiage is still not com- 
mon between Drabmin and non* Brahmin, 
or between followers of different creeds, 
but amongst the intelligentsia the barrier 
is loss formidable. Hut in tho vll. the 
food aud marriage burners are as strong 
as ever and coinmnnalism 1ms done noth- 
ing to weaken them. The sanrt ion behind 
caste Is a religion so and . and nil embrac- 
ing that any nncial change is diilleult 
without iis assent. On the purely 
matorml side there are many changes for 
the better The 300 per cent rise In 
prices winch set In sharply in 1012 put 
more cash Into the peasant’s poc kit than 
ever before ond he wisely used it to pay 
his debts and redeem his land. For the 


first time for at lea*.t two generations debt 
was no longer a millstone round the pea- 
sant's neek. Wherever the peasant is 
prosperous or the tie with the Annv was 
strong ehange is evident in the sphere of 
habit and fashion. Thus in dress lighter 
materials have replaced the heavier null- 
made cloth of homespun, silk has replaced i 
cotton, heeled t ,j«» \ replaced slippers 
One gold carring is worn In place of many 
and the nose-ring and anklet have been 
renounced. In the home the brick floor 
is found to be cleaner than the old- 
fashioned floor of mud plaster. Furniture 
is more elaborato and rooking vessels 
more numerous. 'some of the girls are 
even giving up the pigtail for tho modes of 
the W. Whence, in fact, most of the new 
ways have their origin : as too, perhaps 
the slackening in religious observance. 

Oocri^Tiovs of rnK. Profit. — The 
great mass of the pop. of I. is occupied In 
aerie, work. This ih not to be wondered 
at in a country where the accidents of 
birth and bp. combine to make it difficult 
for the people to do anything other than 
follow tho chosen occupation in a given 
place. Each Indian Til. 1 b practical ! v 
self-contained, and as far as possible the 

S dv. provides that the land shall be held 
y peasant proprietors. The bulk of the 
pop. lives in the vll*.. and the caste system 
tends to crush any natural ambition w Inch 
a native mav havo. Further, tho differ- 
ences Of race and religion tend to make it 
difficult for any native to emigrate from 
place to place as Ills ambition dictates. 
The vast majority of tho natives an* (M»u- 
tatned in the vlls., nnd are self-supporting. 
They engage in cattle and sheep breeding 
and the occupations of the country. The 
material and the implements used arc 
usually manufactured by the natives In 
the vlls. themselves. The present age has 
seen, however, a great, change come over 
some parts of T. In the W., for example, 
large cotton factories have been set up, 
' whilst the manuf. of jute Is one of the 
staple Industries of d^alrutta. This has 
necessitated the founding of factories, and 
both industries have taken a strong hold 
of the natives. Other indigenous indus- 
tries are silk -rearing and wearing, shawl 
and oarpet weaving, wood -carving, and 
tipetal -working. In Assam and the lands 


I of the lower Himalayas many of the 
natives are engaged in tea-growing. 
Agriculture, however, ntfll remains, and 
probably will remain, the greatest of 
all Mio Industries of I., its most Im- 
portant branch being the tea-industry, 
which employs about 1,000,000 workers. 
The development of the beaports and 
the increased demand have caused a 
great change to come over the I. that In 
prc-Firit. (lavs exported only tho spices, 
cottons, fabrics, and other lu varies which 
the H r . demanded. Wheat and rice are 
exported nowadays in huge quantities ; 
raw cotton, oil, seeds, raw jute, tea, 
opium, hides, and Indigo are amongst the 
next most important of all the exports of 
l , to which can be added manufactured 
cotton goods, h.iTdwaro, machinery, 
f lot lung, and coal Through the initia- 
tive of Lord Linlithgow, an E. Group 
Supply Pound] was formed during the 
second World War for the supply by 
various Empire countries of munitions to 
the Imperial forces in N. Africa, the 
Middle E , Malaya, and elsewhere. This 
great scheme of making munitions E. of 
Siif\« was habed on I. which country thus 
bad an opportunity of securing a large 
share of in a lucrative trade. 

A (jrim l iw *. — Tho total number of the 
pop. supported bv agriculture, including 
forestry and the raising of livestock, whs 
according to the onions of 1931 about 
1 lb rn. In every prov. there is a dept, of 
agriculture. There are staffs of experts 
and a central staff, with a full v -equipped 
central station, research institute, and 
college for poet-graduate training of 
private students and of tiiose who have 
completed the agric. course In prov. col 
leges : a civil dopt., veterinary dept, for 
the prevention and cure of cattle dl&euaes. 
and a dairy research institute. Following 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, an imperial 
council of agric. research was set up by 
the (Jov. of I. with the object of pro- 
moting agric. and veterinary research 
tlvonghout r. The piodm tion and Intro- 
dui turn of improved strains of crops is 
st ill 1 he chief feature of t lie work of agric. 
<hpts. although progress ir other direc- 
tions is now evident. 

The chief crops and the production m 
the jour 11)13-41 weie a* follows: 


Crop 

d(TW HHIJI 

Yield (tona) 

Thee . 

SI, 117,000 
33,9(11 .000 

30,064.000 

Y\ boat 

0,741,000 

Sugar-cane . 

4,231.000 

6,843,000 

Tea 

817.000 

*573,773.600 

Tot ton 

17,127.000 

■3,626.000 

Jute . 

701.000 

■1,541,000 

Linseed 

It ipe aud 

3,u.*3, 000 

381,000 

Mustard . 

5 ,30 1.000 

921,000 

Sesamuni 

4,110.000 

447,000 

raptor seed . 

1,543,000 

140.00*1 

Ground-nut 

0,808.000 

3,323.000 

OotTee 

198.000 

17,000 

Rubber 

144.500 

*36, 684, 000 


1 Yields of tea and rubber are given in lb 
1 Cotton and jute in bales of 400 lb. 
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The following table shows crop esti- 
mates (1947-48) for tho dominion of I. : 


Crop 
Wheat 
Rice . 
SeMunum 
Cotton 
Rape and 
Mustard . 
Linseed 
Ground-nuts 
Maizo . 


Area (acres) 

20.207.000 

39.050.000 
.4,701,000 

10.932.000 

4.389.000 

3.338.000 

9.974.000 

7.730.000 

» Bales 


Yield (tons) 

5.3 10.000 
18,760,000 

333.000 
' 2,110 000 

782.000 

304.000 

3.454.000 

2 . 111.000 


Great benefits have accrued from irriga- 
tion, the development of which began a 


great effort. It is hoped, will yield another 
2,000,000 tons of food a vear. 

The livestock census In Brit. I. (exclud- 
ing tho United Provs. and Orissa) for 19 10 
is tho most recent available : Cattle, 
87,074,800 ; buffaloes, 22,115,500 ; sheep, 
2). 183,000 : goats, 30,212,000 ; horses and 
ponies, 1,000,900 ; mules, 40,270 ; donkeys, 
1,1)7,100; camels, 428,000; pigs, 
1,9 1 *>,400 ; poultry, 61,128,300. 

The lands under the conti ol of the prov 
forest dept, are classified as 4 reservod 
forests ’ (forests intended to be perma- 
nently maintained for the supply of timber 
ami pulp, or for the protection of watoi 
supply or tho prevention of soil erosion), 
' protected forests * and ‘ unclassed ' 
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century or more ago under Brit, engineers. 
In the past two decades the Lloyd Barrage 
(Snkkur) and canals (.Sind), the Sutlej 
Valley and Bareli schemes (Punjab), the 
Sarda Canal (United Piovs.), and the 
Mettur Darn (Madras) piojeit^ have been 
successfully completed, and a sixth canal, 
the Thai, Is being construe ted The total 
area under irrigation la nearly 60,000,000 
ac. 

For centuries I/s pmnitlve, wasteful 
fanning methods have left lnr \ast pop. 
at the mercy of recurrent famine. The 
Indian Gov. plans to reclaim six million 
Idle acres b\ tractor In an effort to grow its 
own food. This acreage represents ten 
per cent of the cultivable land now lying 
idle and it Is planned to reclaim the six 
million acres within seven years, while 
4000 tube wells are to be sunk at an out- 
lay of £205,000,000, which will in time be 
more than recovered from tho soil. This 


forestland. Reserved forests cover about 

72,000 Rq m. (Central Provs., 19,422 sq. 
m ) ; Madras, 15,620 sq. rn., Bombay, 
10 , j 2 J sq m., Bengal, 6,935 sq. m., 
Assam, 6,680 sq. in.. United Provs., 
6.243 sq in. Protected forests cover 
6, j6 f J sq, m., and * unclasscd ’ 16,630 sq. 
m. Total area of foicsts, 95,157 sq. m. 

l/i nrrah.— The chief minerals are coal 
and petroleum. The Demndar Valley in 
Bihar and Bengal contain* the greater 
pint of the <<»il resources of I., and in 
quality it h suitable for industrial develop- 
ment. In 1036 tho output of coal was 
28,312,906 tuns. Tho output of crude 
petroleum was 87,000,000 gallons. Other 
minerals are * salt (14 million tons), 
manganese oro (967,929 tons). Iron ore 
(2,7 43,675 tons), saltpetre, (148,824 cwt.), 

S lid (331,000 ox.) nearly all from Mysoro. 

onazite, chromite, tungsten. ore and 
ilineultc arc increasing in importance. 
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Manufactures . — The chief Indigenous 
industry, after agriculture, is the weaving 
of cotton cloths. Other important indi- 
genous Industries are silk-rearing and 
weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
oarving, and metal working. These are 
mostly surviving anct. vil. handicrafts 
In 1030 there wore 10,100 factories sub 
joct to the Indian Factories Act, employ 
Ing 1,751,137 persona (Including 230,414 
women and 0403 children) (no child may 
be employed for more than 30 hrs. a week). 
There were in the same year 420 cotton 
mills in I., including the Indian states, 
moatly in Bombay and Ahmcdubad. In 
1939 -40 production was 1235 million lbs 
of yarn and 87 8 million lbs. of woven 
goods. Excluding Indian states and 
gov. factories thero were in 1939-40 : 
106 Jute mills (mostly In or near Calcutta), 
110 rice mlllH, 58 tanneries, 150 tile and 
brick factories, 16 shipbuilding yards or 
workshops, 100() tea factories, 110 found- 
ries, 19 iron and steel smelting and steel 
rolling nulls, 266 sugar factories, 298 oil 
mills, 112 motor and coach-building 
works, 168 tobacco f.ictorios, 16 paper 
mills, 6 breweries, 20 lao factories and 
108 silk mllK 

The latest ,t\ .iimbic stitl’tics (1*US)) of 
mills, factories etc., are given as follows for 
I. as a whole, but excluding lndlun States 
and gov. fn< tones • — 

Industry Establish- Workers 

ment 

Cotton spinning and 

weaving mills . 819 489,000 

Jute mills . . 108 301,000 

Cotton-ginning and 

pressing factories . 1861 124,000 

Railway and tramway 

workshops . . 97 51,500 

Rice mills . . 1318 48.(500 

General engineering . 164 1(5.500 

Electrical works . 125 11,700 

Printing, bookbinding 

etc. . . 687 31,300 

Tanneries and leather 

works . . . Cl 11,100 

Jute presses , . 65 11,700 

'file and brick fae- 

tories . . . 168 18,200 

Shipbuilding and en- 
gineering . . 16 20.500 

Tea factories . . 1061 67.100 

Foundries . . 105 6,300 

Iron aud steel smelting 
and steel rolling 
mills . . . 21 47,600 

Saw mills . . 68 5,600 

Petroleum refineries . 1 2,600 

Woollen mills . . 15 9,200 

Sugar factories . . 330 86,000 

Stone dressing . . 11 tort 

Oil millH . . .291 16,600 

Kerosene tinning and 
packing works . 36 5,700 

Motor works and coach 

building . . 117 8,000 

Tobacco factories 171 22,500 

Paper mills . . 17 10,000 

Lac factories . . 22 2,300 

Silk mills . 112 5,500 

With regard to cotton spinning and 
weaving, the number of spindles In all 1. 


in 1941-42 was over 10.000,000. The 
production of yarn in that year was 
1,577 million lb. and of woven goods, 
1093 million lb. 

Fin a we. — By the aystem of decen- 
tralised finance initiated by Lord Mayo in 
1870 the Central Gov. assigns to the prov. 
govs, a fixed share of the revenue collected 
by them under specified heads. As a 
result of the Montagn-Chelmsford reforms 
the finances of the Central Gov. and those 
of the provs. wero almost completely 
separated, the provs. retaining all income 
from land revenue, irrigatiou, excise, 
stamps etc., while the Central Gov. bad 
the ineomo from communications anil 
Income tax. On the introduction in 1937 
of prov. autonomy, there was a further 
change, and f-om April 1 of that year the 
provs. ha\o had a defluitc share of the 
proceeds of income tax ; and a prescribed 
<dmre of the proceeds of the excise duty 
on jute is assigned to the jute-producing 
provs. Some of the prov. govs, receive 
aim grants-in-aid from the Central Gov. 
and n share of the additional duty on 
imported ->«ilt. The Central Gov. bears 
all expenditure on defeme while the 
provs are responsible for the charges of 
their own services and al«o for expenditure 
on famines. The provs. govs frame their 
own budgets, can raise loans and impose 
additional taxation. 

Land revenue is the oldest and the most 
important source of revenue. It i« levied 
according to an assessment on estates or 
holdings. In the greater part of Bengal, 
Bihar, and On sa, ami m ^omo disks, of 
M i liras, and in Agra and Oudh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the 
end of the eighteenth cent i in , while it is 
fixed periodically at intervals of from 
12 years to 40 years over the rest of L 
Hie gross land revenue ill 1913-41 was 
nearly £23.000,000. Opium N a declining, 

I hough htill laige, source of revenue. In 
former Brit. ter. the cultivation of the 
floppy for opium is confined to il a United 
Provs , though owing to yyar rci;u rements, 
the me a under poppy was increased there. 
Opium is also produo d under special 
-upei vision In the Contial Indian, Ral- 
rutuiu, and Uyynlior states • and it is 
bought in its crude state by the gov. at 
ilvtd rates. In 1920 the Gov. of I. an- 
noi.mod its intention to restrict export 
f\««pt for medicinal puiposes and ex- 
p»»t i s to foreign countries ceased at the 
i ml of 1935. The eioss revenue iu 1943- 

I I w as about £600.006. 

I In* first budget (dominion of I.) pre- 
luded to the nonunion Constituent 
Wmhly (Feb. till-) -.bowed a total 
donut of Rs. 268.5 million (£20*1 million). 
\ ft » r a contribution of Rs. 4 5 million from 
the railway surplus and new taxes tho 
remaining deficit ot Rs. 100 million 
(t7 > million) was tovored by taking 
direct to rev* »ue the advance payments 
or < orporatinn ax, leaving a final deficit 
of Rs. 10-9 million (or £817,500). The 
fiiM full year’s railway budget of I. 
announced a surplus of Rs. 100 million 
(£7J million). Estimated revenue for 
1918-49 was Rs. lakhs 2,86,02. Chief 
heads: customs, 81,75; central excise. 
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34,00 ; taxes oil income, 02,13 Estimated 
expenditure, Rs. lakhs 2,57,38. Chief 
heads: defence services <nct), 1,21,08; 
debt services, 41,10 ; t ml administration, 
31,50; total revenue. £176,265,000 ; 
expenditure, £193,035,000. 

Budget estimates of prov. govs. : (1948- 
49) : Madras : revenue, Rs. 55,91, ex- 
penditure 55,94; Bombay, 11,38 and 
41,02; W Bengal, 31,19 and 31,97: 
United Provs., 45.S7 and 50,57 : K 
Punjab, 11,1.3 and 17,82: Bihar, 21,57 
and 20,00 ; Central Provs., 15,75 and 
15,74; Assam. 13,12 and 11,01: and 
Orissa, 0,82 and 7,51. Total, revenue, 
Rs. lakhs 242,77 (£182,077) ; expenditure 
Rs. lakhs 258,27 (£193.702). 

Exports avd Import- — The following 
tables give the foreign ti ldc of I in 1 9 14 - 
45 (value® converted at IN 134 to £1). 


Exports 


Jute, raw 

Jute, manufactured 
Cotton, raw 
Cotton yarn . 

Tea 

Seeds 

Hides 

Metals and ore** 
Wool and woollens 


Lac 

Milk 

Fruit® . 

Coir good® 
Spices , 
Rubber (crude) 
Dyes 
Hemp . 
Coffee . 
Tobacco 


Value, in 
thousands 
of l 


5,625 
15,318 
5,776 
9.4 72 
28,588 
7.900 
6,208 
1,0 55 
1,223 
3,560 
2,103 
3,444 
720 
936 
8',2 


376 

523 

184 

72. 


Imports 

Cotton yarn (and rniiiufa' tured) 
Cotton, raw . 

Gram and pulse 
Mineral oils 
Machinery 
Iron and/or steel 
Other metals . 

Motor cars and other vthnle- . 

Chemicals 

Pap^r 

Instruments, electrical 
lives 

Provisions 

apices 

Wood an«l timber 
Hardwire 

Wool and woollens . 

Llquois 

Rubber 'manufactured) 

Tobat co 
Glass 

Seeds .... 

Tea chests « 

Quarry products 


2,7 58 
18.000 
6.069 
60,527 
12,225 
2,072 
2.180 
UK 
7,606 
2,181 
1.010 
5.o | > 

9 010 


1,154 

17 

2,767 

7,H08 

HI 2 
1,081 
2,177 
418 


1,084 
1. 128 
4,05.3 


On the bads of the trade n turns for 
1944-45, 6 » 34 per cent of Indian export® 
went to tho United Kingdom and other 
part® of the Bt it, Empire, and 34 66 to 
foreign countries. The United Kingdom 
took 29*24 per cent of thee© export®. 


Ceylon, 9 08 per cent, Australia and New 
Zealand, 8 CO per cent : and tlie United 
states of America, 21 22 per cent. Brit, 
imports accounted for only 38-81 per 
cent of tho total Imports as against 
61 19 per t ent for iorefgn countries. The 
1 nlted Kingdom sent 19 99 per cent of 
the total imports and Australia and Now 
/cals lid o 1 > per cent ; while the United 
Mates sent 25 17 per cent, Pei sin 21-53 
per cent, and Egypt 8 65 per cent. The 
total impoits into tho United Kingdom 
from 1 in 1915 were valued at £66,410,000 
and exports to India from tho Unitod 
Kingdom were £4 1,1 o 1,000. 

In 1938- 19 the number of ships engaged 
in the foreign trade which entered and 
cletiMd with cargoes at ports in Bnt. I. 
was 7 4 40, with a tonnage of 19,091,691, 
licai l\ 70 per cent of which was under the 
Brit tUg The tonnage of vessels which 
out ciod with cargoes in the interportal 
tr.ule of I was 13,764.794 ton® in 1939-40 
and cleared 13,517, *32 tons. The num- 
ber nnd tonnage of vessels built or first 
registered at Indian ports for 5 year®, 
1936 40 was as follows- built, 219: 
registered, 284 ; tonnage 8996 and 35,970 
respective lv. 

CniiRh \» y.— The monetary unit of I. 
1 h the Indian Rupee, the sterling equiva- 
lent of which is I s 6 d The coins In cir- 
culation are- silvei, 1 rupie, equivalent 
to 10 anna*.; & rupee or 8 anna piece; 

4 rupee or 4 anna piei o ; nickel. 4,1,2 and 
4 anna pieces ; bron/e, 1 pice, cqimolcnt 
to 4 anna, 4 pice equivalent to 4 anna; 

1 pie or 4 phe. Tho papei currents con- 
sists of Pfstr\o Bank notes in denomina- 
tions of Rupees 2. 5, 10, 50, 100. 500, 1000, 
aud 10,000 A 100,000 rupees is tailed a 
lakh tnd Is wntttAi thus: Rs 1,00.000 ; 
and one hundied lakhs is rolled a crore 
nnd written • Rh 1.00.00,000. A lakh 
of rupees when the rupoe is Is. Gd. is 
equivalent to £7500. 

C ommcimc v i ions — The development 
of the communications of I have hod a 
v<i\ marked cfTt » t upon the increase of 
tiadt Tin* impiovtd svsttin of toads, 
tin increased use of the natural and arti- 
h< i lI w iti ny\i, md th rt building of good 
and itli.thh railways have been of tho 
gr< ito-t liu poi turn o to indiistiiiil l Tho 
gnat tns nre lmk< d togcthei by good 
road-, wlntli ait utilised foi Hhort distance 
tialhr and even foi plate® home hundreds 
of umIch dc-tant The nvs , espt < i.illy tlie 
Ganges tin* Biahmaputia, and tho Ira- 
wadi me u-,ed bv tho natives to take tho 
produce of the intciinr to tho seaports, 
whilst the canals also or© well utilised. 

Umluays -The most Important devel- 
opment of all, however, 1* that of the rail- 
ways I and CVvlon nj-c connected by 
combined r ill and steamer foiry All the 
huge tns. die linked irp together, this 
having been done l>\ menus of good trunk 
b) stems foi military purposes, nnd they 
arc now ih> 1 for purposes of trade. 
Kvtry dint, oi 1. Is served bv a railway* 
and the thinly populated dlstfl. have 
spctinliv narrow-gauge light railways. 
Nearly 700,000 men are employed, and tho 
whole system was thoroughly overhauled 
before trie first World War and linked up 
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propcrlv. Before partition, almost the redud fon In the strength of the Indian and 
whole of the Indian railway system was Pakistan armies amounted to 1,048,772 
owned and worked hy the Central Gov. men and women. Of these 32,677 were 
There wero some lines of minor import- Brit. und Indian Pakistan officers, 12,177 
ance owned by companies, sonic of which were officers and auxiliaries of the WAC 
wero operated by their owners and some (I ), 4-9,024 were Brit, other ranks serving 
by the Gov. There were alRO lines' in with Indian and Pakistan armies, and 
which Indian htates and dist. boards l,'»33,570 were Indian and Pakistan 
wero interested. The mileage open for mtiks, including 64,321 civilians attached 
traffic (on March 31, lOi.i) was 40,.' >09 — to the two armies. A total of 8668 army 
about 50 per cent on the staudard gauge unit** were disbanded, Bixty-one Indian 
(5i ft.) and 42 per cent on the metro Stair Forces units returned to the States, 
gauge. The net earnings of the railways arid eleven Nepalese contingent units 
in 1014-45 were about 1*02,865,000 and the retained to Nepal. The old Indian Army 
contribution paid from railways to general prior to Aug. MM 7, was divided into three 
revenues was £24,000,000. On Aug. 15, ('tmimands — Northern, Southern, and 
1017, 10,524 m. of railway wero divided Eastern. A fourth. Central Command, 
into two portion* : 60 ">9 m. of line in Hind, was raised during the war and disbanded 
N.W. Frontier Ih^ov., VV. Punjab, and K. when it was over. Of the Indian divs. 
Bengal were allotted to Pakistan, and the which took part in the war eleven were 
rest, comprising 33,80') route in., to I. disbanded, leaving three infantry dJvs., 
Locomotives wero so divided as to ensure one armoured div., and one airborne div. 
that each section hod the type suited On Aug. 15, 1947, the army was divided 
to its operational requirements. About into the Indian Army and the Pakistan 
73.000 employee* operated for Indian Army. The N. Command was allotted 
Railways after partition. At the end of to Pakistan and tho S. and E. Commands 
1 SI 10-41 there were over 102,000 m. of to I. A new Command, Delhi and E. 
telegraph line carrying 528,000 m. of wire Punjab Command, was formed Hoon after- 
und 1500 m. of *»Wc There arc over wnriK. There has also been a consider- 
9200 telegraph oltic * open for paid able expansion of transport services, 
traffic in I. and over 2 4,000 post offices In Other addition* to the services were tank 
the country. After 1947 there were transporters, amphibians and sev. water 
twenty -thn*e civil aviation companies transport companies. The army of Pak- 
witli an authorised cap. of Its. 42.2 crorcs. istun coni prises six armoured corps units. 
Air services were operated in 1947- 1 h on eight ond a half artillery reglmento and 
twenty-two routes covering 13,295 route thirty-four engineer units. Most in- 
in. by eight transport undertakings using fantrv regiments of the old Indian Army 
lflfl aircraft, 229 pilot*, and more than with a Muslim majority wero allotted to 
130 aircrew pcrsonnal. M. flown worn Pakistan after partition. 

and traffic < nrriod, eight million Tin Royal Indian Navy traces its hist, 
tons. The number of passengers flown uninterruptedly from the early seven- 
wan 136,800. There were sixteen dally tecuth century when the E. India Com- 
servioes and forty -two weekly. pam’s Marine was formed. Formerly 

Tho wireless utations, maintained by stvlod the Royal Indian Murine, the see- 
the Indian Posts nnd Telegraphs Dept., vim* was reorganised between the two 
numbered twenty in 1940, of which five urn Id wars on » combatant ba.-i< Iu 
wore coast stations available for general 192* it hoisted the White Ensign for the 
public correspondence and tho remainder first tunc and in 1934, following the pass- 
inland. The same dept, operate* the bur of the Indian Naval Discipline Act, 
telephone system, though exchanges have was redesignated the Royal ind'im Navy, 
also been estab in rnlcntta, Bombay, A^ h result of partition the navy was 
Madras, Karachi, ami Alimcdahad hy divided between the two Dominions. To 
companies under gov. licence. I. went 4 modern ‘■’loops 2 frigates, 

Ports. — The chief seaports arc Bombay, 1 cmvette, 12 minesweeper*, 4 trawlers, a 
Calcutta, Karachi, and Madras; lesser *ur\ i y ship, and some auxiliary vessels, 
ports nro Port Bliur (Andamans), Palicut, with a personnel of >00 mf whom about 
and Trivandrum (Madras), nud Surat turd -live nro Brit.) officers and 5509 
(Bombay). . r it tug-. Judianipation of tho navy will be 

Df.pkvck.— TI i c partition of I. involved completed, in 15 jear^. .V, largo naval 
a div. of the armed ioieos between the two is being con-tructed in Cochin 

dominions on a tcirltorial hauls, and the * 1 1 M.I.8. Vemfuruthtj) which wtH include 
result was a div. in the proportion of one- mm* lulist training facilities in gunnery, 
third to Pakistan and two-third* to T. « om mimical ions, nivigation, torpedo, 
Tlie armed forces of 1. formerly contained i mt i -submarine, ebst ileal, and radar 
a substantial Brit, clement, but I. do- bundle*. Tho Pakistan navy consists 
cidcd to nationalise hor armed forces and of two t> loops, two frigates, four mine- 
onlv a small number of Brit, otllccrs, swcit>cre,twotraw T lciM,twomotormine- 
inoatly of the technical and specialist iirniH. sweepers, and some harbour defence 
wero retained. After partition, regiments launches. 

and formations of the Indian army, which 'Ihe Royal .ndlnn Air Force hod it* 
for many years had consisted of sub-unit* Inception in the recommendation* of the 
comprising men of various castes ami Hkeene Committee in 1926, and In 1932 
creeds had to be reorganised into regiments the Indian Legislature passed the Indian 
containing only representatives of their Air Force Act. tho Am flight being formed 
own dominion. From tho cml of the the following year. In 1946 it con- 
ftecond World War to Aug. 1947, the not sDtcd of nine fighter and two transport 

E E. 7 F* 
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squadrons with modem aircraft. On parti- 
tion seven tighter squadrons and one trans- 
port squadron wore allotted to I., and two 
fighter squadrons to Pakistan. 

Indian Army ( 1&57-1947 ). After the 
Mutiny of 1857. and when the Indian 
empire was taken over by the crown, it 
was decided that the European army in 
I. should be amalgamated with that of 
the crown. Formerly, in the days of the 
E. India Company*s control, the army was 
organised on a presidential basis, a stall 
corps being formed in 1861 for each of the 
Presidencies. This sjstcm for a Lime 
worked well, but finally the old presi- 
dential tystem of organisation was done 
away with, and the whole Indian Army 
was reorganised under the command of 
a single commander-in-chief. The stuff 
corps became the staff of the Indian Army, 
and the basis of oigamsation was one N. 
and one S. command, together with a 
separate command for Burma, all under 
the control of a commander-in-chief of 
the Indian Army. Previous to this, and 
during the gov. of Lord Duffcrin, the 
incident usually known as the Penjdch 
scare (over the Russian occupation of that 
and another place in Afghanistan) took 

B lace, and led incidentally to the forma- 
ion of tho Imperial Service Corps. The 
princes of I. v ol unteen d to give pecuniary 
aid to the gov. ; this was at the time 
rejected, but they were later infurrned that 
a proposal to place a certain number of 
native troops m each state at tho disposal 
of the gov., to bo trained, drilled, and 
officered by Brit, officers, would ho wel- 
comed. Ttiis was done, and gave rise to 
the Imperial Service troops, whose value 
and efficiency were tested and proved. 
In 1939 the defence forces of I. comprised 
units of the Brit. Regular Army (60,000), 
the Indian Native Army (140.000), tho 
Indian Army Re-»ervo (35,000), tho 
Indian State forces (about 35,000), tho 
Auxiliary Force (about 24,000), and the 
Territorial Force (18,000) For police 
duties and frontier service the regular 
military was supplemented by frontier 
militia and local levies Thu military 
forces were organised as tho N., S., K. a 
and W. Commands, and the Burma Inde- 
pendent Dist. f there being a number of 
dints. and independent brigades in each 
command. The Field Army was organ- 
ised m four divs. and live cavalry brigades. 
The lint. Regular Army in I was paid by 
the Indian Exchequer and was organised 
in divs. and brigades with the Indian 
(Native) Army In the proportion of one 
Brit to three Iudian battalions. The 
Artillery Corps at this time was 13.000 
strong, organised Into one field and six 
mt. regiments besides various small 
units — altogether a score of puck batteries 
and a number of field and garrison artillery 
batteries, tbd latter with a proportion of 
Indian drivers. The tank corps units 
consisted exclusively of Brit, personnel. 
The Auxiliary Force was organised in 
1920 as a second line to tho permanent 
garrison, and was tanned by voluntary 
enlistment of men of Brit, extraction. 
The Territorial Force, also organised in 
1020, was a militia force, and, like the 


Territorial Army of Britain, was intended 
to be a second line replica of the regular 
army in time of war. Tho Indian State 
forces were raised and maintained by 
tho Indian States and trained under tho 
supervision of Brit, officers. In the native 
army tho composition of tho regiments 
was very varied Indeed. The troops con- 
sisted of men of all races and religions, 
and these varied naturally with the posi- 
tion of the command. In the ranks of the 
native army m I. were found Pathans, 
Sikhs, Punjabis, Mahrattas, Hindus, 
Gurkhas, together with representatives 
from almost every race to bo found in I. 
The terms of enlistment were general, aud 
although the native troops lmd not, up 
to 1939, ordinarily served overseas, never- 
theless they enlisted for service within 
or without the Brit, empire, and could bo 
taken overseas If necessary During tho 
First World War, 1,215,000 officers and 
men of tho Indian Army wore sent on 
service overseas from I., the number of 
Indian troops being 570,000. The total 
Indian casualties wero over 158,000 
(deaths, 73,432 : wounded, 84,715). Be- 
tween tho world wars some native units 
served !u Iraq and at colonial stations, 
their maintenance being defrayed by the 
Brit exchequer. The Infantry and 
cavalry of the old Indian Army were 
organised into double companies, each 
commanded by a Brit, officer, together 
with a Brit, junior officer. Tho native 
officers, risaldars Jn tho eavalrv and sub- 
ahdars in the Infantry, Issued all orders to 
the native troops. The senior oflicer was 
culled tho risaldnr-mnjor, whilst to carh 
half company was usually attached a 
junior native officer, who was called a 
jamadar. A reorganisation of the Indian 
Army was begun in 19*21 to moot defects 
brought to light in the 1911-18 world 
war. This consisted of grouping regi- 
ments for training purposes, and in 1922 
thr* system w»is carried a stage further by 
converting the groups into regiments in 
the ease of the Indian Infantry and 
Pioneers. Tho chief reform, however, 
was that of ' Indianlsatlon/ i.r. having 
units officered entirely by Indians and 
without any Brit, cadres. The Indian 
Territorial Armv was also Indianlsed (see 
The Army in India and itv Involution, 1924, 
issued under tho authority of the Gov. of 
I.). In the Second World War the 
Indian Army fought in Burma, N. Africa, 
ltalv and tho Middle E., winning over 
500(1 awards including thirty-one V.O.’s 
— fvn Empire record surpassed only by the 
Army of tho United Kingdom. Exclu- 
sively recruited on a voluntary biiHls, the 
strength of tho Indian Armv at it* peak 
wn« 2,2 ">0,000, a feature of this expansion 
being that of tho Roval Indian Artillery, 
vvlmh was increased to 81,000 all ranks, 
and consisted of twelve mt., eleven Held, 
seven anti-tank, two medium and twenty- 
nine anti-aircraft regiments. Tho air- 
borne forces of the Indian Army took part 
in operations leading to the capture of 
Rangoon (May 3, 1945). Tho Indian 
Army's total casualties In tho Hecond 
World War wero 179,935 (killed, 24.338 : 
missing, 11,754 ; woundod, 64,351 ; and 
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70 180 prisoners of war, chiefly on the 
Burmese fiont) By Sept 30, 1946, In 
the process of demobilisation ovir a 
million inon had lift the service the 
ultimate peace time strength of which 
had not hoc n finally ditci mined when tho 
partition of I consequent on Inch pendmoo 
involved tho complete reorganisation of 
the armed fore<s of l and also tho dis 
appearand of the old rmlnn Army 
Royal fndian havy — In 1926 it was 
decided to establish a Re jsl Indian Navy 
(on a combatant basis) tho nucleus of 
which was to be provided by the former 
Rojal India Mai me This navy at tin 
close of the Seeonl World War, included 
si\ modern simps thno frigates two 
corvettes sixteen inintswcepirH a smvey 
vessel and six modern trawleis Time 
were also a number of auxilwiv visscl* 
In 1946 nav il strength v\ is redueed bv 
de. tnobills ition to 1000 dike is and 10 000 
ratings It was deci led m tin same 5 tar 
to purch iso three ci niseis from tho 
Rov il Navy foi the Royal Indim Navy 
Riyal fir I re of Irulm —Had Its 
beginnings in the Indian Air Force Ait 

i l 9 32) tho fust flight being formed at 
mrichi inllM ' March 12 104 1 the 
King approved the disixn tlion of Poyal 
in recognition of the wnt serviecs of the 
force In 1040 it consisted of eight 
lighter and two transport squadrons with 
modern aircraft lor tho division of all 
the armed force* on the partition of the 
country sec /hfenn 

7 he Indian /Vmcrs (biftre the P irtitian 
of India ) — The Inelim States numbere 1 
r <>2 if which 427 were rcHtiveh of verv 
little consequence nnel onlv existed Inde 
pendent Iv a- the result if a histc ricnl occi 
dent I he ehiefs 011 t lit \fghan frontier 
aie in a different eat gorv compared with 
the Primes of I all being Aloskms with 
a 1 flit leal grivitation tow irels Kabul 
and not to Delhi and os regards then 
internal adininistfation they were to all 
intents and purpose s inde pendent The re 
ore onlvse ven of these boidt r State s > ni \ 
lng 111 import tm fi m that of tin khan 
of halat with a wil 1 it el arid mt < ountrv 
of 7 5,000 iq m in Baluchistan and a 
pop of 90S 000 to tho small state of 
Phultrn on tho lln/nra horde 1 with an 
are 1 of >4 si m 1 wo of the chiefs the 
Mchtnr of ( hitral and the Rh in of knlat, 
have the title of Ills Highness and a silute 
of guns One of the most fnii ortnnt I*' 
tho new state of Swat founded in ccm 
pirativclv rceent veais b> 1 dose ndant of 
Mikhunl of few it 011 the Peshawar 
border Ncpil Is an independent state 
but It is not and rnvor has bee n an Indian 
state From the mt mass of tlu Painns 
and Karakorum in tho N where political 
T Impinges on ccntnl Asia to Cape 
C omorln in tho S a elistanco of 2000 m 
It was possible to travel almost entirclv 
through ter of tho Indian princes without 
touching Brit l I roin Chit ml (whhh 
was a Brit Protectorate) one would pass 
through digit a dependency of Kashmir 
thenco tho route would lie through small 
Rajput States In tho Himalayas, past 
Simla to the Sikh State of Patiala in the 
Punjab plains, a country of prosperous 


vllb and stalwart fighting men , thenoe 
to tho desert of Raj pu tana home of the 
blue blooded Rajputs and memories of 
anet chival/j , then on to the sphere of 
the M irathas in Boroda and Indore 
h» ouldi rivals of the Rajputs Thence 
into tho gie it Muslim state of Hyderabad 
cjual In area to Great Britain and then 
to li ivaniore with Its unrivalled beauty 
of fu st lands and lagoons, and so to 
C 11 e C oinorin, fabled abode of the god 
don Kumari In all the Indian states 
c >\cr el some two fifths of tho whole of 
I and cont lined more than one fifth of 
the pop Their subjects were Biit pro 
tec ted persons, not Brit subjects, and 
the v we re governed by hcreelitar> rulers 
under the suzerainty of the Brit Crown 
In Uo administration of internal affairs 
the uithe ntv of the Princes was limited 
bv tr atv relationships with the Para 
mount Power (Britain) and bv usage and 
suffer into Brit Indian law did not 
pre v ail nor could the Central Indian 
I egisl iture legislate for them The 
Prm es had no relations, however with 
f n ign powers Tho great majority of 
the Mat ‘s an now eithei merged in Prove 
of I r 1 ikistau or have been integrated 
m gioups or * unions so that very few 
pre *e rve their old ide ntitj 

' lie rn inne r of ev oluti in of this tvpe of 
auton unous or semi autonomous kingdom 
is a iroblcm tho solution of which is 
1 lined in antiquitv Originating in Hindu 

I Iitical theory it has certainly bten In 

II n.n ed by the Brahmlnical taste system 
w Ide h Is at If *st 4000 > ears old This 
s 1 mo of life harmonist d best with a gov 
m which the ruler aelmjni*Urcd a small 
ter with the assistance of a durbar* or 
eeim il of ministers prie*t* militarv 
f uditorles and representatives of the 

u t s or guild* Ihis durbar rule is best 
llu trite. el in the more anet Rajput 
a to* of Central I ana tho oasis of the 
gr* it Indian Deseit some of these being 
tn il m origin states 111 o tl o Rajput 
tit it alities and snmo of the 1 lor states 
1 th ^ — Mvsoie 1 rivancc re at d Cochin 
— < wed their centimes of existence to the 
1 iIsupt ortofthe n noble.* and peasantry 
1 obt Un a clear v te w of t* c position of 
tl ht ites in tho political fabric of I of 
t > 1 iv they must be *»u n in historie^al 
I 1 ie tive The long elrawn tragedy of 
It v isim the crash of empires and king 
d t 1 the bitteiue ss of religions feuds, are 
r t etecl in the ev>Iition of I *s minor 
1 1 1 , l >ms * (Sir Win Barton) Hindu I 
in tic tenth to eleventh centuries was 
f rt uuate up to a point in having found 
w ilcfondcis in the age of terror that was 
ih n impending But for the Rajputs 
if it luistn would pre 1 nlflv have bee n lost 
in 1 1 0 surge of Munlu t invasion t naided 
tlu Brahmins eoul 1 never hove hclei the 
pionle to their faith But although the 
Rajiut oavulrj, ir 1191 hurled the 
Moslems baci acr s tho butlej the 
vi< or> gained onlv a brief respite 
Bengal. Bihar, aud Orissa fell before a 
handful of Aighan horse men A new 
kingdom was estnb ( 1202 ), and Mohara 
me danism prevailed until Clive’s victory 
at Plusso} in 17)7 lor the first four 
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centuries of Muslim rule the chief oppo- 
nents, the Rajputs, short of man power, 
could not for Ionic keep the held Refusing, 
how ver, to admit defeat, tin \ fled to the 
oasis of Raj put •vita, into the 1 istnesses of 
the central plateau N. of the VmdhjaH 
and to tho peninsula of Kithiiwai, and 
there they set up small kingdoms mo&t 
of which laUi became tttf> ol tlie great 
Mogul Cmpue On the central plateau 
many of the smaller Rajput baroiw, 
however became feudal ones of the 
Muslim kingdom of Main a The resist 
ance of tho Rajput rulers preserved tho 
culture tiaditions and re l mi on of tho 
Aryan age Most of tlum lu\c survived 
the storms of centum* and f >nu tin bulk 
of tlie Indian btates of to da\ proving the 
vitality of thf political syst( u 1 lie \ tin 
body (sie Sir Win birton, 1 fu Pripitct, >f 
ltuha, 1934) 

The rulers of Indian States have not 
necessarily any religious oi tuba! con 
uection with the majority f the lr ub 
jects . thus, the \i/arn of llvderihad is 
a Moslem, vet most of lus subjuts ire 
Hindus The salutes accorded the 
Princes indicated their n lativo import 
anco Princes with a salute of elevon 

S ms and more wcic addressed ae His 
Ighness \et some well known Indians 
of title, such as II H the \ga Ichau (q i \ 
and the late Mahirajah of Kurd wan, are 
not ruling chicts Iho ( ham her of 
Pnnces was estah in l?cb 1921 as a 
permanent consultative body on matters 
affecting the State-* generally, or both 
them and Brit I , or the * mpiro ns a 
whole In 1947 it consisted of over 100 
rulers of States who were members d* 
jure , and twelve rulers elected by 127 
other States Arising out of the Montagu 
Chelmsford reforms most of the otat«s 
were In direct relations with the Gov of I 
In recent years tho policy was pursued of 
promoting co operation in sue h mat tore, as 
justice, police, and public health In 19 H 
on extensive nth* mo w u launched for 
improving the aclnunretralionH of hundreds 
of petty States m W 1 bv attaching them 
to large neighbouring states buch as 
Nawanagar and Baroda 

History — In a country of the oren 
tho pop .and the diversity of language and 
race such as I , not unnatuiullv hist be 
comes a matter of some complexity and 
difficulty, and It is only with tho widest 
movements that tills sketch of the hist of 
I. is concerned Indian hist , lor til 
practical purposes, begins with tho first 
invasion of l by the Arvins, who came 
from the VW and who *md for *ome 
time on the -> slopes of tlie Himalaya* 
before they finally entered thr great tndo 
Gangotic plain and drove hock tho 
Dravidian pop Into the real rieninsuln to 
the 9 'these Invaders hurl a settled 
system of rivnisatlon and a fix* d religious 
system rhey were well acquainted with 
too various arts, and above all they 
brought with them the liuj Veda, the 
Hindu hymnal that estab. the nntiqnltv 
of their origin (see also Rkugtov above and 
IKIMav Litfrwtjrb and Art, bclr/w). 
They formed states in the great plain, and 
they built great tns. , the Hites of many 


of these remain down to the present day 
(e n , Benaros, Aryan Buranesi) Their 
so( lal system divided the in dt finitely Into 
four diva the Bmhin ms, or llu priebts , 
the Kahutrlgas, or nohhs tht Varsigas, 
aim >sl tho modern middle ilu-n, and the 
Midr is, or sc if cl ws c ortiposo 1 principally 
of mm Vnan peoples wh ) wire the olives 
of thoir conquerors C«i idnallv the < ivili 
sihon jn I the icligion of this t>oople 
binine corrupted and about the ve\i 
> 0 i) no tin jo li id the gnat rr fanned 
Biuldli \(f * ) \t the c miction ok lured 

the rise or lamisiu, a religion which was 
f mu led bv V lulhunmna MjiIuvh i, and 
hux oft< n bt( n icgurdf d as an oil shoot of 
Liu li hisin liiit Buddhism nevtt supu 
side 1 nr re Iv the oldei f nth ol the Hindu, 
the 1 iiln i msm which hid b t li mtio 
dun d with the coming of th< \i)ans and 
although for i tunc Buddlii m npp< a red 
to h ivc gamed the upper hand, ultimately 
tho origin il religion become the more 
pioiiiimnt It Ih with tin invasion of 
\kxan ler the Great ( 7 r ) thit the real 
hist oi 1 with rclition to the outside 
world miv hi stud to hi gin \l< zander h 
camp uc.li was confined hovvcvei to the 
Punj ih and to ^md and nlth »uph he nuido 
no d finite settlement wc know tint lie 
planted cities anrl lift < k garrisons 
behind him On his dt dh I passed to 
SeU u« us Chandragupta 1 mperor of l 
F of the Indus was c ontemporary with 
Scl« uc us lhc two 1 mpciorc made ail 
olhtnu, and for a time tho relations 
bitw ntlu Ok and thi native kingdoms 
were w< II i st ib 

Ap re ords grow more certain and con- 
tin k us, the v Lc 11 of periods in whit h great 
Indun dvnisties acquired power mu a 
largo pirt of l Thus, tht re are the 
Miin\a 1 mpirc (r 321-184 d< ) with 
Ch indragupta and Asoka us its out 
standing ruhis and there is tho Gupta 
l mpiro (c a n 420—^00) the golden age 
of Hindu culture But none of these 
Implies extended over the whole of I , 
and beyond their borders princes and 
chit /turns powerful and weak were la 
const ini rivalry and strife Our knovv- 
Itdgt of the svKtem of gov of Chandra- 
gnj f i is due to the fact that the ninhfts 
sc 1 1 to his c< urt hv Sclcucus, Megaw- 
the iun, wiotc nn m t omit of the court, 
got und institutions of I The grandson 
ofthiHgreat king w is Wika the champion 
of Buddhism I torn the inscriptions and 
rot k (diets which Anoka canned to he 
pi iu d throughout his empire we learn that 
he ruled | ractnalh tho whole of l with 
the evccptioo of the extreme H of the 
peninsula During his roign Buddhism 
bf arm tlie pre dominant religion but 
»ttc r his d( ath, the empire began to decay, 
rend mar the beginning Of the second con 
turv n r the Mnurv «w ch^nasty c ame to an 
end Iwo other dvniwtion may be her® 
noticed tho Sunga and tho Andhra, but 
of neither is very mmh definitely known. 
The Ok pi o vincea of I had in tho mean- 
time become independent kingdoms under 
Ok rulers, and in the middle of tho sooond 
century b c tho W Punjab became for a 
time part of the Parthian empire 

In the middle of the second century 
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B.c., tribes from Central Asia began to 
invade I. The first of these wan known as 
the dakui), who <*>tah. them solves W. of 
Kandahar, and gave to the country the 
name of Sakustun. Another was the 
Rushan, and in the first century a.i«. the 
chief of tills tribe csdub. a great kingdom 
in the N.W. of 1. The empire ol the 
K Italians does not heem to have come to 
an end until the beginning of the fourth 
century of the f'hrr-tian era, when the 
Gupta dynasty was c*tnb., unci almost im- 
mediately began to prosper, it was 
fouuded by a second ('liandragnpta, who 
extended Ins kingdom along the valley of 
the (lunges, and was m< reused by his sou, 
»Snmiidmguptn, who conquered all the 
provs. of the Ganges, and estnb. himself 
in Southern T. «s well. I'mier Chandra- 
gupla II. fresh additions were made to the 
empire, but Dintli), about the year 4 M>, 
the liuns irom Central Asia broke up the 
empire and estab. theniseivcsiu Norliieni T. 
But At the beginning of the sixth century, 
the liuns were beaten by a Gupta king. 
The last native' pi moo of Northern I. was 
Harsha, who ruled with a strong hand 1 he 
whole of Northern 1. 

After the death of Harsha, the biHt. ol 
1 . is a eonfusi I, ii uvinsfies mid kings, 
whom it is impossible to mention in detail. 
But gradually in Northern 1. the pro- 
Miiees begun to Imd some shape and form 
under the gov. ot the ltujputr, or members 
of the mling families. At tin* end of the 
ninth century the most important king- 
dom was that ot I'amhnla, whilst the I 'ala 
king-- ruled in Bengal, and another nn 
port ant dynasty was that ol the Charnel. 
Until thci end ot the thud century the 
Andhra, dynasty i tiled the Deccan, and 
tliw wn J succeeded In that of the Chal- 
uk>n KajpuU, which lasted until the 
beginning of the seventh century , and was 
then merged in the ( holtt < 1 \ misty. Karly 
in the eighth century Arab armies con- 
quered Smd. 

The close of the tenth centui v witnessed 
the beginning of the incursions of the 
Muslims. Tht* great Moslem empire 
originated in the setting up of two small 
independent Moslem states m the N. of 1 . 
The founders of both these states wore 
originally slaves, and they wcie bitterly 
opposed by the Kalpiita. In PST the 
Sultan Mahmud ot Gha/ui ascended the 
throno of the Amir of ^ubukligin, and coin- 
i noneed a I 10 I 5 war against the inhab. of L. 
lu a great number of campaigns he 
gradually lnei ca*-ed lus power until it 
extonded practical!) to the Deccan. 
Dynasty after d> nasty settled themselves 
at Delhi, and gradually spread into the 
Deccan itself ; amongst the Moslem states 
formed in the Deccan, the more important 
ouoft were Golconria and Buga pur. The 
beginning of the thirteenth century wit- 
nessed the incursion of the Mongol 
chieftain, Genghis Khan. The Mongol 
hordes, however, although they attained 
considerable power in the N.\V., were, 
nevertheless, unsuccessful in tlieir at- 
tempts to penetrate into J. Itself, and 
these attempts were beaten back prin- 
cipally by the Moslems of Northern L 
In 1308 camo the great invasion from 


Central Asia of Timur the Lame (usually 
fcp«»k* □ of us Tamerlane), who swept all 
opposition before him, and after perpe- 
trating a fearful massacre before Delhi 
caused himself to bo proclaimed emperor 
of 1 . J Jet yv ecu 1000 and 1 500 a succession 
ol Afghan invaders (Dove right acrosB 
Nnith 1 . Moslem dynasties ruled at 
J>i*)hi from the Punjab to Bengal; and 
the new conquerors pushed farther 8 . 
lhaii an> of their predecessors. Five 
hc pa rate Moslem Kingdoms were Bet up in 
the Deccan. Only S. of the riv. Oauvery 
whs Hindu I. saved from the invader. 
Finally, from 150a onwards, over the same 
N.W . passes, came the Moguls. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, appeared the greatest of all the con- 
querors of 1. in the person of Baber. 
H** was a Mongol descended from Taimur 
and Gtughw Khun. In the year 1526 he 
defeat id the army of the Sultan Ibrahim 
h* u batile fought to the N. of Delhi, and 
w w- proclaimed enipcior of 1 . From this 
ini <. date** the succession of Great Moguls 
win) ruled, At least nominally, from the 
lime ol Baber until 1707. For a time 
Della alone remained in the hands of the 
conqueror, but gradually the whole of 
N « -i 1 hern 1 . was conquered. The greatest 
of all the Mogul emperors was Akbar the 
<*r<m (15 ib-1605 1 , to whom the whole of 

I vuth the exception of the very H. owed 
allemamo His legal code, tho brilliance 
of his court. and the magni licence of the 
an Mites »uie of his reign an* till worthy of 
will Akbar was far mote lilieral in the 
n alii 1 of religion than the contemporary 
soy deigns of Kurope ; but for one reason 
or another multitudes of lndwuw, eapeci- 

II Ih in t be N., accepted their Moslem con- 
quciois’ < reed ; aud so * beneath the sur- 
itue 01 unity the soul of I. wasS divided 
bt-ludu two fiuths or two philosophies of 

J lib «t gulf whicu seems lo-cnty almost ae 
I (U « p <u> w hen it was first cut bo long ago ’ 

, u-.i B. Cnuphmd). The la.*d of the great 
, Mega emperors wa^ Auruugjcbe, who 
du d m J 707 marking the imal bo.ik-up of 
'll- Mogul empire, on wnoso v nin a the 

I haluattas fonned an empire winch was 

I I lu* gi cutest and most important in I. 
j m tie middlo of tipi eighteenth century. 

On the break-up of tin* Mogul empire, the 
tullowiig practical 1 \ independent states 
s; rang uito exiateni e. tiial of the nal>ob of 
nudh, the uizam of H>d( rabed, tho nabob 
I of t Ik Can la tic, ami H>der Ali at Seringa- 
1 pal 1111 . Little bv little t lie provs. of tho 
| Mi %ul empire fell au«u from tlieir allegi- 
lame. The Deccan became independent. 
Oniili followed suit, ihngal, Behar, and 
] mm-m, though nommilly still dependent, 
I in • tint to uli intents and purposes in- 
dcpdidcnl. A gen* mi revolt of the 
piiw-*. took place, and to make tho con* 
lu^ion worse confounded, a foreign in- 
I \ .««ii r iu (ho person ol Nadir Shah, Shah 
. of Persia, appeared in the land. The 
{ power of tho Malininas bad increased, 
and they were now tho greatest power in 
L. The throne at Delhi was still occupied 
by descendants of tho Mogul dynasty; but 
they were weaklings and were only 
nominal kings. The *-hah, having plund- 
ered Delhi, returned home to Persia, and 
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I. was again free of foreign invaders. 
Nevertheless, slio was now but a con- 
glomeration of independent states. Tlio 
Punjab was annexed in 1701 by tho 
Mahrattas who wore dually defeated by 
a coalition of the Muslim princes in 1. who 
feared the growing power of tho Hindus. 

The Jirst European settlements ami the 
poucer of the British in India . — Europeans 
bad for a long time known of the existence 
of the trado route to I. via the lied Sea, 
but the e-stab. of a Muslim power in 
Egypt had effectually closed that route to 
trade, and tho result was that it had been 
necessary to beek some new way of 
approacliing I. Towards tho end of the 
fifteenth century rauny attempts were 
made to * doublo the Cape,* and finally the 
task was accomplished by Vasco dn Gama, 
who arrived by that route at Calicut In 
1498. After this, the Portuguese made 
many settlements on the W. coast, the 
most important of all being Goa. Put 
towards the end of the sixteenth century 
power in the E. began to pass Into the 
hands of tho Dutch. Tho Portuguese 
were driven from Ceylon, and tho Dutch 
also estab. themselves firmly in the Malay 
Peninsula. The next great struggle w hich 
ensued was that between tho Hrit. E. 
India Company ami the Dutch. The 
latter were finally driven out of I. alto- 
gether. England first appeared to claim a 
share in tho spoils of the E. in 1600, when 
she obtained a chatter for her E. India 
Company (q.r.), and her first factory was 
estab. at Herat in 1608. Trade, and 
trade alone was the E. India Company's 
objective ; and trade, moreover, obtained 
by peaceful enterprise and agreement, not 
by force. The Company’s first act was 
to send an onvoy to the Mogul Emperor 
at Delhi to secure his permission to 
establish a trading-post on the coast. 
The envoy was followed by a full-scale 
ambas.. Sir Thomas Roe tq.r.), whose title 
to fame is founded on his formulation of 
the Company’s policy, which was, not to 
waste money on military adventures or 
in acquiring ter., but to * seek profit at 
sea and In quiet trade/ (P. E. Roberts). 
In 1639 the site of Madras was bought, 
and In 1661 Bombay passed as the dowry 
of the queen of Charles II. into tho hands 
of the Company. In 1690, after many 
failures, a settlement was made on the 
Hugli. which developed into tho city of 
Calcutta . 

Tho Fr. appeared In I. later than the 
Eng. A company with somewhat similar 
objects to that of the E. India Company 
was founded in 1664. Their most Im- 
portant settlement was at Pondicherry, 
which they retain even to the preheat day. 
Although, as will be shown, they made 
a great struggle for political power in I., 
they failed very largely because of the 
lack of interest of the home gov. By the 
time of the collapse of the Mogul Empire 
the E. India Company had acquired three 
prin. trading posts — at Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta; and* in order to protect 
these posts from pfratoa and from Euro- 
pean rivals, forts were built and bodies of 
Indians known os * sepoys/ enlisted and 
drilled under Brit, officers. Tho life 


struggle for supremacy in I. between the 
Fr. and the Brit, commenced during the 
War of tho Austrian Succession ( 1740 48). 
During this war tho Fr. had been the more 
successful, and had, in fact, captured 
Madras. Tho treaty which ended tho 
war, however, ordered tho restoration of 
all conquests, aud so Madras ugnin passed 
Into Brit, bauds. With the outbreak of 
tho Seven years* war (1756-03) rivalry 
between France and England was renewed. 
A scrios of succession questions m tho 
Deccan had given both a pretext for 
joining in tho native quarrels, and now tho 
attention of tho Eng. commander, Clive, 
was called from the Deccan to tho N. 
The succession of Surajah Dowlah to the 
throne of Bengal had brought about the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, and Clive came 
N. with Watson to revenge tho massacred 
Eng. Tho battle of Plassey (1757) ensued, 
ami with the victory of the Brit. Company 
troops at tlmt battle heguu the final 
supremacy of the Brit, in I. Three years 
later, at Wandowasli, Sir Eyre Coote 
finally broke the power of the Fr. in tho 
Deccan. 

Tho throne of Bengal lmd passed into 
tho hands of the nominees of the Brit. 
Company, and out of gratitude favour 
utter l.ivour was heaped upon them. But 
for ft time the Brit. Cottipuny still re- 
garded the victory which they had won 
as merely a means of definitely establishing 
a monopoly and not an empire. Clive, 
when he returned to 1. in 1765, realised 
that it was possible to build up a great 
Brit, empire on tho ruins of the fallen 
Mogul empire, but he udvised against 
taking tho risk which was necessary. The 
Company collected the revenues of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and OrlsHa, but as tho vassals 
of the nominal emperor at Delhi. Clive 
during his administration pressed on many 
reforms which were necessary, but was 
sadly hampered by tho fact that any 
reform which entailed a diminution of 
dividend was not popular with the board 
of directors who still ruled I. Finally, in 
1767, he returned to England, and was 
later bitterly attacked. The House of 
Commons, however, recorded its appre- 
ciation of the services which ho had 
rendered ; but worn out by tho attacks 
and by ill-health, he committed suicide 
in 1774. Clive may well be regarded as 
the founder of Hrit. greatness in I., and 
had witnessed the Company become the 
.sovereign of Bengal, Behar, ami Orissa. 
In the meantime the Eng. had boon left 
with a char field in the rest of I. after tho 
treaty of Baris (1763). Tho Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and now tho Fr. , had all dis- 
appeared as rivals to the power of England. 
Henceforth the Kng. could consolidate 
their power with little fear of interference 
from any of tho European Powers. The 
Brit, power was threatened by Hyder All 
of Mysore, but the victory of Coote at 
Poito Novo again asserted the power of 
the Brit., which bad seemed to fail at the 
end of tho first Mysore war. 

Between tho years 1767 And 1773 the 
Brit. gov. of I. may bo regarded as being 
in o state of flux. The first results of 
Brie, conquest in the eighteenth century 
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were deplorable because in England both 
politicians and commercial men had failed 
to grasp the significance of the conquest. 
Clive had realised all that was implied in 
the ‘ sovereignty ' of Bengal, and In a 
letter to the elder Pitt had suggested tliat 
the Brit. Gov. should oust the company 
and shoulder the task. It took the Com- 
pany some time to realise that it was a 
sovereign power, but finally, in 17 72, it 
appointed Warren Hustings os governor 
of Bengal. There aro points which are 
dehutcahle in the career of Warren Hast- 
ings, but here it is necessary only to men- 
tion the events without discussing ethics. 
Hostings certainly reformed the revenue 
collecting s ystei n, cstab. civil ami criminal 
courts, and made large economies. He 
sold certain ter. to the nabobs of Oudh, 
but by so doing set up Oudh as a butter 
stafo between the Brit, and the Mahrnttas, 
aud later, when lie gave the nabobs oi 
Oudh help in the Hohilla war, he did so 
because he realised that the Kohillas were 
a real menace to the Brit. In 1 77,> Lord 
North's Gov. passed the Regulating Act, 
which gave the home gov. cc rtain powers 
over the ottlcials of the I?. India Company , 
and Instituted a supreme court of justice 
and a council t f v\**i Wnrren Hastings 
became the first governor -gen oral, hut for 
a time the hostility of his councillors pre- 
vented the operation of his schemes. 
During his period of power hardly any 
annexations had been made. tSomo ter. 
had boon gained round Bombay, hut on 
the whole he had boon opposed to annexa- 
tion, otherwise ho would probably have 
annexed the ter. which he sold to the 
nabobs of Oudh. 

In 1784 Pitt's India Bill was passed, 
which created u council for i. on which r*at 
certain of the directors and the bourd ot 
control, nominated by the crown. The 
real power was now in the hands of the 
crown, although nominally it still re- 
mained with the Company, a state of 
affairs which existed until ISoh. Lord 
Cornwallis both governor-general and 
cormnander-in-chief, had power of veto 
to an extent uever employed by Warren 
Hastings. Hi' busied himself at first with 
internal reform, and estnb. a proper 
system of civil service for the servants of 
the Company. He was responsible in 1793 
for the permanent settlement of Bengal, 
Debar, ami Orissa; by this tlio assess- 
ment of the revenue was dei lared per- 
petual. Legal reform also occupied his 
attention. Tlio attack by Tipoo Sahib 
on Travaucore, however, necessitated the 
interference of Cornwallis, and the war 
ended by the cession of half of Mysore to 
the Company. The tor. acquired by tile 
Company brent to form the beginning of 
tho Presidency of Madras. Cornwallis 
left I. in 1 793, and was succeeded for a 
time by Sir John Shore, who, five years 
later, was succeeded by Lord Weilcsej, 
probably tho greatest of all the govern ors- 
gonoral after warren Hastings. In 1799 
the fourth Mysore war broke out, under- 
taken by Wellesley with definite alms. 
It was short ami in tho course of it Tipoo 
Sahib was killed. Wellesley was an open 
advocate of a policy of annexation, and 


by his system of setting up subsidised 
princes did much to extend the power of 
Britain throughout the whole peninsula. 
In 1803 the second Mahratla war broke 
out, and Gen. A. W'ellesley (brother of the 
governor-general) won the battle of 
Aswiye against overwhelming odds and 
practically broke the power of the 
Mahrattas. Almost at tho same time 
Luke defeated another army and entered 
Delhi. The troops of Sindia were utterly 
defeated, and tho prince accepted a sub- 
sidy from the hands of tho Brit. The 
aggressive policy of Wellesley, however, 
led to his recall, and Cornwallis was sent 
out for a second term. But Wellesley 
laid been instrumental In causing many 
reforms in I., in establishing a school for 
ei\ 1 1 sen ant-., and in bringing tho finances 
of (ho country into a sound condition in 
spite of tho expenses of his numerous 
campaigns. During the eighteenth cen- 
tmv the power of tho ^lkhs had been 
im refusing continually in the Punjab, and 
thev now, under their leader, Ranjit 
.'singh, put forward claims, that could not 
for one moment be admitted by the Brit., 
to ter. in tho Punjab itself. A Brit. Army 
whs sent against Ranjit Singh, but no 
fighting took place, the menace being 
snflieient. Under Lord Minto’s governor- 
ship missions were despatched to Persia 
and Afghanistan to combat Fr. influence, 
whilst at tho same time attacks were made 
on tlio Fr. colonies of Mauritius and lie de 
Bourbon, tho Dutch colonies in Java also 
h< ing attacked and captured. The mono- 
poly of the E. India Company was abol- 
ished m 1813, save so far as trade in the 
China seas was concerned. The period 
between the departure of Wellesley and 
t lie arrival of the Marquess of Hastings was 
one of stagnation. Hastings, however, re- 
verted to the policy of his predecessor. 
During his governorship the Gurkhas were 
defeated and part of their ter. of Nepal was 
annexed : and the war against the Pindarls 
widened into a war with thu Mahtattas, 
much of whot>u ter. in the neigh nourhood 
of Poona was annexed. 

Hastings left 1. in 1823. Brit, suprem- 
acy over the native states was finally 
esiab. and the whole peninsula of I. was 
ruled by tho Brit. But uu independent 
kingdom had been k( up in Burma, 
Aighanistan had developed into a really 
"tmng state, and under Ranjit Singh tho 
stale of the Punjab had been unified and 
"tn ugthened. Almost immediately there 
wne clashes between Britain and these 
"tatis. The Burmese war resulted in the 
I<v.k of some ter. to the Brit. Afghanistan, 
iigardeil as an important buffer state be- 
tween Russia aud Brit. I., became for a 
time the centre of the storm. The Per- 
sian", influenced by the Russians, inter- 
im d there; the lint., to protect their 
interests, were forced to intervene. They 
were at first successful, but a later Afghan 
rising drove ihr m out of Afghanistan, and 
of tho 4000 Brit, who left Rahul only one 
arrived safely at Jellahlabad. An expedi- 
tion was sent to Afghanistan to avenge 
this disaster ; Kabul was stormed, the 
prisoners released, and the Brit, evacuated 
tho couutry. In 1843, Sind (Soinde) was 
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annexed by Sip C Napier, and the nevt 
war broke out on the dentil of Haujft 
Singh, 1 the lion of the Dunjab Two 
wars were fought with the Sikhs, the fir»t 
in ii>4>, the second in 1S4S 40 I ho 
Sikh^ of the Punjab wtie the most for 
Miidable enenuos the Brit hud yet met m 
I , but the xutoij at Gujcri* (1S40) de 
hvered the Punjab to the Brit In ISj 4 
Lower Burma wo* annexed duimg the 
governor gtucralship of Lord Dalhousie 
and in I8 r »6 Oudh w vs also annexed 
Nagpur and Ghansi a!t>o pawed into the 
posbObaion of tlie Brit about tlit same 
time Between 1S2> ami the outbicak 
of the Mutiny many social n forms had 


ridges were smeared with the fat of tht 
tow and the pig, tliiiH drilling both UJndu 
and Minimi cammed the Indians Iln 
Mutiny Inoke out on Mav 10 at Meant 
and spiead to l)c llu \V ithin thre e wi < ks 
the whole Garun s h u-,m w is ill mu , and »b 
Delhi the tepiusontativc of the io\aI lun 
had agiin In on produmul cnipaoi of 1 
Tin re vwu Ks«i than 10 000 But soldiois 
to h ild in iliu k a pop of wcllutgh 
10ft 000 000 tuwnpnix mid Lu know 
wcu bcMi ged 1 he most hornhle epmode 
of the whole mutim w us the massacre at 
( aunport (Tulv 1S>7) But L iwrenc 
held tin Ptuijih in dark a binall Brit 
forte ud\ uned against Delhi , Havelock 



taken place uudtr Brit rule 7 hi 
country had been dcvcIoi*d, tht »dm i 
tlon of the nativeb had Inin uh ouiagml 
canals had been devcjjpt 1 tin Uligiaph 
and railways Introduced t svstitu of 
cheap postage had also hi* n nut i *tcd and 
suttei had been abolwhi 1 1 his was a 

practice, of Brahman women in which a 
widow committed sun ult >n her bus 
bands funeral pyre. Ih< « ji forms had 
been especially noticeable during the ad 
mkUHtratkm of Lord Dalhoasit , and must 
be regarded as one of tin < ruses of tlie 
outbreak of the Mutiny m 1* 7 

Indian Mutiny. — The Indian Mutiny 
may be traced to many m i*u Inven 
tlons such as the telegraph wut not under 
stood bj the natice mind, mil railway 
travelling upset the ideas of caste Other 
causes were the distrust of the Brit 
policy of annexation, and especially great 
were the military causes, i he Sepoys 
believed themselves the essential part of 
the Brit, military power in I The oam- 
imign In Afghanistan and the late Crimean 
war had shaken their faith in Brit, power , 
xtttul aheve all a repact that the new cart* 


mm hi d to tin n l« f or C iwnporo with a, 
wniU iorcc an l Lucknow licld out In 
I he tidi turnoil at U-d Delhi was 
htonud Lmknmx wan tom/orccd by 
H i\ lm k cud Out nun and u iilicvtd 
In ( iinphf II m Nov although the city 
w ib uot (in ill v t iki n until tho following 
veir In IS >8 the Mutmv may he said 
t> luxe c rule *1, although the Centra! 
li vs wen not p u i bed until 1 ho follow- 
ing \i ir It w w the ">1 povh of the Bengal 
Viniv, recruited chiefly fiom high caste 
Hindus nul lioni Moslems, who began the 
re volt and sustained it, and thch main 
gTi vaiut was their befit f Unit tho ulti- 
mile intuition of tlioir fiilt talers was to 
snbvi rt tin ii faith It is true that the 
Mutiny was backod bjr malcontents In 
Oudh wiio had never fo* rotten or for- 
given the annexation . but it is Impel tout 
to observe that the Mutiny was not a 
national rebellion against Alien ride, and 
lndood some Sepoy regiments fought 
bravely beside the Brit., while the Sikhs 
made no attempt to rtoovtr their inde- 
pendence CXn the great moss of the 
Indian pop., the country folk, Um mutiny 
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had little effect outride the aruas of dis- 
turbnnce (Sir H. Coupland). The chief 
results of the Mutiny were that the rule 
of the K. ludia (Join puny came to an cod, 
in JS77 Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
empress nf I. f and the go vomer -general 
was known honoeforwurd as the viceroy. 

The lmlian tim/iire established . — After 
tho Mutiny 1. settled down to a period of 
peace broken only by the constant sus- 
picion of Russian intrigue in Afghan iri.au. 
Tills lod In 1878 to the second Afghan war. 
The Amir was deposed, and his successor 
promised to receive a Brit, resident, who 
was shortly afterwards murdered with his 
escort. This resulted In tiie famous march 
of Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar, and 
eventually an Amir who was favourable 
to tho Brit, was installed. Quetta and 
tho S.K. dists. of Afghanistan were an- 
il oxed after this. 

In taS.*» Upper Banna was annexed as 
a result of the third Burmese war, and 
tho Indian empire was practically com- 
pleted. Tho 4 Morloy-Minto * constitu- 
tional reforms may be briefly noticed. 
These enlarged the legislative councils, 
accepted tho elective prin. and gave 
Indians a direct share in administration 
by admitting un diau member to the 
Executive Council iu each of the provs. and 
at the centre. But if Lord Morlcy. t lu-n 
secretary of state for I., was tho lending 
exponent of the Liberal tradition, be did 
not intend that theso reforms should lead 
direetly or indirectly to the estnb. of a 
pari, system In l. Optaion in England 
was not favourable to democratic insti- 
tutions for 1. .Statesmen and otbcial- 
allke recognised that, majority rule was 
impossible for a country which was any- 
thing but homogeneous. But on the 
whole, after the Mutiny, Brit, statesmen 
were occupied in uLtuuipting to better iLie 
lot of the Indian pop. TLio plague, which 
used mi frequently to occur hu* be«u com- 
bated, railways have been fully developed, 
and, above all, education has been much 
improved. Legislative council* were 
udopted for each prov., and the electoral 
system develop'd in the constitution of 
the J^egislutivo Council of the Vieorov. 
After his coronation tn BUI. George V. 
visited 1. and held a Uorouation Durbar at 
the .beginning of 11)12, this being the tLrri, 
visit of uu Eng. sovereign to the Jndiuu 
■empire. At the Durbar the King- 
Emperor announced that Delhi would be 
the new cap. of I. Later Indmu hist, is 
■entirely political ami concerned with the 
movement f<*r Home Rule. Eor a time, 
the First World War put a stop to the 
movement; but the ro volution ary spirit, 
which hod sprung up in the last few years 
was only slumbering, and in Hnpt. 1911 
there was rioting in Calcutta by tfikhs ro 
turning from abroad, and the Punjab was 
in a disturbed state till the end of 1 9 1 
There wm -also revolutionary activity in 
Bengal. After a. two years* lull in politics 
the Rome Rule movement wan started 
again by Mm. Besant and Tliak with fresli 
strength, and in Dec. the Congress and tho 
Moslem Lesguo deelared for it. In HU 7 
SI. S. Montagu, secretary of state lor I., 
arrived to discuss what steps should be 


taken towards estab libbing a gov. respon- 
sible to tho Indian peoples. In 191b a 
report by the vioeroy and the secretary of 
state w r OH pub. proposing reforms in local 
Mdt-gov., the administration of the l^rovs., 
the Contral Gov., and the relations of the 
Native .States. Appointments were to bo 
made to all branches of tho public service 
without distinction of race. Thebo were 
indignantly rejected by the Home ltulo 
leaders. After the Rowiatt Committee, 
appointed to conbider methods of dealing 
with lawlessness, had reported in 1918, 
riiouMiros in accordance with their recom- 
meiidutiorib were passed in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in Feb. 1919 against 
the vote* of the non-official Indian mem- 
bers. Outside the Council the opposition 
to them was widespread and highly 
organised ; Gandhi W.?’.) iuangnratod 
' < j v il disobedience,’ and a general hartal 
(stoppage of business) was planned for 
April «. Throughout April there w'tw 
noting and loss of life. On the 13th at 
Amritsar shout 379 persons were killed 
bv the military. The events of April 
luid a serious effect, and the delay by the 
C< utral Gov. (for good reasons) iu bolding 
an iuquiry made the position still more 
difficult. In the bummer a committee of 
the Lords and Commons in Loudon had 
been considering the Gov. of India Bill, 
drawn up by Montagu, and made various 
leeomiuendntians. The Bill modified ac- 
cordingly, was passed in Dec. 1919 : 
dy.irciiy was abolished, the Council of 
State became a second chamber, the 
budget was to be voted by the Legislative 
AtsM.»iubl>, ct i tain franchises (racial, etc.) 
were created, and a High ComniUrioner in 
London was appointed. Stress was laid 
on the intention that the Bill was not 
definitive, but only provided for a period 
of transition to a form of self-gov. Tho 
new constitution began working on Jun. 1, 
H)21, and on Jan. 10 the duho of Con- 
naught landed iu 1. to uiauguiatc the new 
order. 2. was being deeply stirred by an 
ambition which outwardly eon formed to 
(r.aidid’s policy of non-\ mienoe ■ through- 
out 1921 there were outbreak*- ail over I. 
and (’rime generally inn cased. In Murch 
Gandhi started his home *>piniiiug cam- 
paign to oust all imported cloth. In tho 
N. the Punjab w'ok -.eething with unrest 
among the Hikiis owing to religious dis- 
putes ; eucotiruged by congress propa- 
ganda, the new section among thorn known 
as t ne Akahs proclaimed tho restoration of 
Mkh ride. In Apiil 1921 Lord Reading 
became \iceroy iu siiooesriun to Lord 
Chelmsford, and the Rowiatt Acts were 
repealed. Attempt** were mode at au early 
stage in the ucw Imperial Legislative 
Assembly to amend the new constitution 
but tho home Gov . refused to move. In 
March 1922 Gandhi was arrested, and 
sentenced to six yearn’ imprisonment, in 
1924 bo was released -on grounds of ill 
health, and more or lees withdrew from 
politico tttl early in 1989, when he started 
once more a oampuign agalnat Brit, rule, 
picking out the salt monopoly os a special 
object of attack. 

StepB toward Self-government . — In Feb. 
jpv.g the Simon Commission arrived in 1. 
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to study tho whole constitutional question, 
and in tho following year the viceroy. 
Lord Irwin declared that dominion status 
was the aim of Brit, policy. The Com* 
mission had been called upon to report 
“ whether and to what extent it was de- 
sirable to establish In Brit. I. the principle 
of responsible gov., or to extend, modify, 
or restrict tho degree of responsible govern- 
ment then existing.’ It had been provided, 
when the original Brit. 1. constitution was 
set up after the war, that it should be 
periodically revised ; the Simon Com- 
mission whose report was pub. in 1930 
represented the first of these revisions, 
and, in \ie\\ of tho disadvantages of such 
periodical overhaulings, found itself at tho 
v cry beginning forced to suggest that the 
original recommendation should be can- 
celled, in order that any scheme adopted 
should not seem to bo only a temporary 
measure, and changes made only so far as 
time might show them to be needful. 
Dyarchy, with its fixing of certain func- 
tions in the prov. govs, which might not 
be exercised by Indian ministers, was 
recommended for abolition. As a whole, 
the future constitution of I. was to be 
federal in its essence, that is, there was to 
be a central federal assembly made up of 
members elected not by constituencies 
directly, but more indirectly by tho prov. 
legislatures. Provision was to be made for 
consultation of All-India questions be- 
tween Brit. I. and thu Indian Native 
States ; the police was to be under tho 
administration in each prov. of a minister 
who would bo part of the gov. as a whole, 
and share in its responsibility to the legis- 
lature. As to the protection of the 
minorities, the Commission proposed the 
continuation of separate representation 
for Moslems, for Sikhs, and for Europeans, 
and also for the depressed classes ; and 
powers were to be reserved to the governor 
on behalf of the protection of minorities. 
Such wore the mam recommendations of 
the Simon Commission, which wore put 
forward for public discussion. 

'Hie report of the Simon Commission 
marked the first stage of consultation and 
preparation, the second being tbo con- 
vening of three Hound Table Conferences 
in Loudon between 1930 and 1932. Prior 
to tbo first of those conferences the Brit. 
Gov. had issued a preliminary statement 
ot its Indian policy which was approved 
by Parliament. After consideration of 
the bunion Report and the duou&sions of 
the Hound Table Conferences, the gov. 
pub. its own proposals for Indian con- 
stitutional reform in a White Paper issued 
March, 1933. But tliero was still to 
follow & third stage of consultation, the 
White Paper proposals being submitted 
to a large Joint committee of both Houses 
of Parliament The Committee having 
consulted representatives of lint. I. and 
of the Inrban states, reported m Nov. 
1931, with the result that the gov.’s pro- 
posals were altered. Then in Aug. 1935 
came the serond Act for the Gov. of 1. 
This Act, unlike those winch gave self- 
gov. to Canada, Australia, and 8. Africa, 
was essentially an enactment of tho Im- 
perial Legislature and uot of a dominion 


parliament followed by formal enactment 
of the imperial parliament. Yet, con- 
sidering tho divergence of opinion in I., 
consultation followed by an imperial act 
was the only practicable method, part- 
icularly In view of Brit, responsibility 
tor tho minorities. But this stage had 
not been reached without incidents. For 
m Aug. 1934, Gandhi had sot out from 
Pooua to vils. in tho Kaira dist. to foment 
civil disobedience ; but bo was again 
arrested and imprisoned. Ho then con- 
centrated his energies on the Ifarijan — 
‘ Men of God Movement,* aiming at com- 
munism on the Russian model ; but he 
had by now lost much of hit. Hindu sup- 
port. Terrorism, however, now aro«e in 
Bengal again, and there was trouble on 
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the N.W. frontier with the • Red Shirt ’ 
agitators and the gov. had to send up 
troops and mins to repel marauding 
Mnbmands. In 1934 the Bengal Legisla- 
ture passed anti-terrorist legislation by a 
largo majority. Meanwhile the Home 
Rule (Swaraj) party had tried to make 
political cap. out of these disturbances, 
and adopted a resolution rejecting the 
constitutional proposals of the White 
Paper. It may bo noted that the report 
of the Joint pari, committee advocated 
tin creation of an All India Federation 
com posed of self-governing units in place 
ol the existing centralised gov. It also 
proposed that the provs, should bo given 
a gr< a ter share in the management of their 
own uifairs. But It recorn mended that a 
number of important matters, such ob 
customs and tunlTs, should be subjects for 
tla go\ ernor-gencral and his council. The 
Act of 193.* implt merited practically oil 
the rc< ommeudatioriH of the joint com 
mittcc. Put briefly, it provided for an 
All India Federation, Provincial Auto- 
nomy, and Responsible Gov. with sofe- 
guurds at tho centre. 

I he (Jon rvmcnt of IwUa Act , 1035. 
Like tho constitution of 1919, that of 
1935 fulls into two parts : under tho first, 
a lull cabinet system was instituted In tho 
pro vs. — now increased to eleven ; while 
the second part of the Act was directed to 
tho reconstitution of the central gov. But, 
io the interests of the general well-being, 
the prov. governors were given the right 
of oxerclslug special responsibilities at 
all times to ensure peace and to protect 
minorities, and also to legislate by ordi- 
nance and pass acts In times of emergency. 
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The Act also extended tho prov. franchise, pnslto in character aud, like the Swiss 
but the property, service, and educational form, recruited from tho different parties 
qualifications still remained, and corn- und pro vs. But whatever method of 
munal electorate? were still continued, solution wero to l>e found and adopted, it 
notwithstanding tho existence of a general had to bo a solution by Indian agreement, 
electorate. This part of the Act came into That accomplished, the road might then 
operation in April, 11137 and worked well, lie clear to the vindication of the Brit, 
particularly in Mudrns ; but, in 1938, for Uov/a dictum that * the natural issue of 
reasons relative to the second part, tire India’s progress Is the attainment of 
Congress Tarty instructed its members to dominion status.' This consummation 
resign their cabinet posts, a move which would materially strengthen the bonds of 
thwarted the general development ot the Brit. Commonwealth of Nations, for 
prov. responsible gov. Tho second part tiiiough it, J. could influence and deter- 
of the Act — which never came into opera- mine, for the better, tire relations between 


tlon — created a now federal state com- 
prising both lint. T. and tho Indian states, 
with a bicameral legislature, tho repre- 
sentatives in each House to bo elected, 
mainly, by communal constituencies, but 
with the representatives of the smaller 
communities elected by an indirect 
method and those of tho Indian states 
nominated by their rulers. The federal 
gov. wus based on the system of dyarchy 
which had prevailed since tho Act of 1919. 
Defence and external affairs were reserved 
subjects, to be dealt with by the governor- 
general and his council with ultimate 
responsibility to f ho imperial parliament. 
Other subjet t, hum transferred to a 
Council of Ministers responsible to tho 
federal legislature ; but, just ns in the 
case of tho pro vs., the full cabinet system 
In the federation was modified by vesting 
limiting rights iu the governor-general. 
Ordinarily the governor-general had 
special responsibilities for tho mainten- 
ance of order, tho protection of minorities 
the security of federal finance, and tho 
safety of the rights of Indian states ; in 
special circumstances he might issue 
federal ordinances or even legislate by 
Federal Aet. Legally, the inauguration 
of this federation depended on the execu- 
tion of instruments of accession to the 
Federation by tho Indian rulers in rospect 
of their states. Morally, too, it would 
have been unworkable without the general 
agreement of Indian communities and 
parties. Heretofore the Indian princes 
seem to have been hesitant ; the Moslems 
feared that tlieir community would dis- 
appear in a federation ; while the Congress 
Tarty challenged not only the machinery 
whereby the Act was made, but tho entire 
constitutional system sot up by it. The 
4 great problem in regard to the general 
government of India is tho obi but re- 
current problem of achieving unity out of 
diversity — a unity consistent with the 
diversity engraved in India, and yet 
transcending and binding its elements 
together * ( 1 * 1 * 0 /. Ernest Barker). Tho 
problem oould never be solved bv merely 
asserting the majority principle, which 
would givo the Hindus exclusive power — 
an exclusiveness inconsistent with the 

S pirit of com promise inherent in true 
emocracy. It has been suggested that 
one method of solution would have been 
to recognise religious communities as 
autonomous corporations in their own 

S hores, that Is in matters concerning 
aoatlon or the religious life generally. 
Others suggested that instead of oabinct 
gov. the federal executive might be com- 


ic. and W„ the two major divs. of man- 
kind. It should, however, be pointed out 
that os long ago as 1917 I., while in form 
it may not have hud dominion status, yet 
had even then much of its actual sub- 
stance. For in that year an Imperial 
Conference had declared in favour of tho 
recognition, not only of tho dominions as 
autonomous nations of an imperial com- 
monwealth, but also 4 of India as an Im- 
portant portion of the same.’ Already in 
1917, 1. had signed tho treaty of Versailles 
and become an original member of tho 
League of Nations, and by 1921 even had 
fiscal autonomy; and again. In 1932, I. 
was represented at tho Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference at Ottawa. Tims, I. had 
for years been steadily moving towards 
the grail of complete self-gov. 

Frov. autonomy was in operation 
throughout Brit. I. by 1938, though it? 
introduction was attended by serious 
difficulties, which wore surmounted by the 
constructive efforts of the viceroy. Lord 
Linlithgow, and by the conciliatory part 
played by Gandhi In the settlement of 
differences which really concerned matters 
of procedure rather than fundamental 
questions of prln. Thus, a deadlock was 
avoided and the Congress Tarty accepted 
Ministerial office, some seven of the 
eleven provs. being administered by 
Congress Ministries by the end of 1938, 
while in all eleven provs. representative 
got . was working far more smoothly and 
efficiently than had been anticipated. 
Hut responsible gov. with safeguards at 
the centre was still unattainable. The 
Central Gov. of I. remained the offspring 
of the Montagu -Chelmsfoid reforms as 
embodied In the earlier Gov. of I. Act of 
1919. Both the Congress Party and the 
Indian Moslems were hostile towards 
Federation, although for different reasons. 
The Congress Party opposed the federa- 
tion of democratic Brit. 1. with states 
w hieh wero under more or less autocratic 
rule. Many of the leaders said that the 
dcmocratisatlon of the states was an essen- 
t i»l condition of their acceptance of Federa- 
tion. The Moslems, on the other hand, 
wore opposed to it because tho accession 
of tho Indian states, which are mostly 
Hindu, would give the Ilindus an exces- 
sive Influence at the centre, where they 
thought tho Congress Party was already 
too strong, iho lenders of the Congress 
Tarty resented the possibility that future 
members of the Federal Parliament 
might be no more than the mouthpieces 
of autocrats ; and It must be admitted 
that the more recent hist, of some of the 
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Indian states gave some colour to then < 
apprehensions. The Moslemn resented 
the use of the Congress dag ns a national 
flag they opposed the singiug lu schools 
of a Hindu hymn which Congress regarded 
as a national hymn, the 3 alleged ill 
treatment of Moslems m Congress 
governed prove and thev asserted that 
democracv in 1 had failed, since it im- 
plied. in the greater part of the country, 
that the majority poity was primarily 
composed of Hindus and that the Moslems 
could never iorni an alternative gov in 
view of their nunieikal infeiionty It 
was for sue h reasons that the a ashed for 
represents lion in the Cougitss Cabinets, 
and it was lor such reasons that the 
viceroy invited paitv leaders to colla 
borate in finding some agreement 111 the 
prov held a «t puhnnnirv step to eon 
stltutlonal advance at the ecntic laced 
in 1941 during the an\ ouh days ol the 
war by the coutmual refusal of the cltitf 
Indian political parties to co operate with 
the gov save on their own mutually 
exclusive turns, Mr Amerv, sccietarv 
of state for 1 , after consultation with 
Lord Linlithgow, decided to enlarge the 
Executive Council to meet ine leased 
pressure of work due to the war and to 
establish a National Defence ( onneil to 
associate Indian non otticial opinion as 
fully as possible with the prosecution of the 
war , and, shortly afterwards, rcprestnla 
tives of the prove and of the Indian states 
were appointed I lit Hilt Cov would 
naturally havepreft ritd to leave the initia 
tive to the elected it pn M.ntutives of tta 
majoi Indian 1 irtie^ but the ittitnde of 
the Cougress 1 »nt\ towards thi Indian 
war effort — which indeed Gandhi did his 
utmost to obstruct — iod the absorption 
of rival loaders m the pursuit ol purely 
tac tical advantages made this impossible 
While no constitutional ch vngc was in 
vojved in these appoint me nts — constitu- 
tional changes were obviouslv uxiprac 
tie able in tin nndst of a life and death 
struggle — and the cnlargid Executive 
( ouncil was not to be icsp m.-dblo to the 
Legislature, tbe gov’s dec i«ion ropie- 
sented a bold departure from tioditiou 
and Its effect was to jriu the viceroy a 
War Cabinet containing a marked 
majority of Indian public tin 11 wbo wc le 
as representative of, and as responsive to, 
public opinion as was possible unde 1 
existing conditions, Hmuus tnd Moslems, 
Conservatives anel Libtrul being well 
baltnccd Ihc formation ol the National 
Defence < oun il brought it pi# sentatives 
of the most miluential sections of the com 
inunitv Into close collaboration with tho 
Conti til and prov govs It associated 
Writ i anel the* Indian M’ltc^ In the 
common lu *, and it provided ?hat large 
body of rn lerote opinion which wanted 
to make t h» gay *s war effort as national 
m possibles with opportunities for co- 
operation on a nation wide scab 

The next 1 otahle* step in the cv olution 
of Indian c institutional hist vv m the 
Grippe* Mlssnn for the creation oi a now 
Indian bmon Sir Stafford Cripps, a 
member of the War Cabinet, went to I. 
with the draft declaration of the Brit. 


Gov.'s proposals for a settlement of the 
Indian piobleni The ode 1 seemed so 
complete flexible, and piae tical that its 
rejection hv Congie*ss came as a surprise 
even to those who had e spot lone e oi the 
Congress nund r lhis offer contemplated 
1 aftoi t he war as a Helf governing country 
unelci a constitution lramcel by an elected 
body of representative indlaus by agiee 
limit among themselves, as a full 
Hedged dominion within tho C ominon- 
vvcftlth , and as tree as any dominion to 
secede fiom the Commonwealth and 
declare its independence Whilo tbe 
do 11 was hold open tor ail Brit piovs 
and Indian gov cine el states to join in tbe 
framing ot too constitution, it was left 
opcu tor those who could not accept the 
constitution framed bv the majority to go 
their own way I molly, during til© 
ciitual interim ot the uut when responsi 
bihty tor 1 s defeat c had pcrloie't) to be 
borne bv (iiciit Britain, leach is of the 
prin partus vvue to l>e invited to be 
tut nibets ot the viceroy’s 1 xecutive 
Council, with whom would lest tlu task 
of oigamsmg the military, mo ml, and 
nmtinal rcsouices of l fui the victory on 
wine h he 1 futmc fiecclom elc pended r lhe 
Cripps* offu buggested that imrudiatolv 
alter tlu teiminution of hostilities, an 
tie u eel boelv , i< pusentative of lint 1 . 
and the lmli in states, should bt fomuel to 
frame a constitution and the* lit It Gov 
unde 1 took to aexept um constitution so 
fianu el, subject to the light ol dissentient 
piovs t> toiiii Mpamte Gnious (t md 
b>»0 Vt nl J 9 J 2 ) 1 ho Chiiuliei of 
inn h vveie willing that then states 
she ulel ui date inc\eiv wav compatibk 
with th 11 sovereignty anel lnlegrily in 
fornnil it mg 1 new constitution hut after 
hiieiueg tut ions the Hut pi «pe s ils wort 
iepet <1 bv all the Indian patty lciuJers 
Aft 1 1 fin the 1 expulsion of the governor 
genu il s I xcciitivet ouncil in July 1942, 
that I 1\ then consisted of fourteen me in 
bus I e ides the vlctioy and the rotn 
mini 1 me hid and ot these foiutcen, 
eleven we 10 Indians, while lor the first 
tunc i Mkh and a reprint motive of th© 
dtpi ss t 1 elusses we ic itieliulid 

1 it tins tunc pit seated .1 political 
parados tor the outbreak of the 'second 
Woilt \\ u wtif ngthencel the itesirc that 
1 si inlo Ik free It both sharpened the 
eaMine s p educated 1 neliu ns to se<* their 
corn ti » 11 igtej nt laat ot oil foicign con 
tied and whetted tho lmputicnee of tho 
Blit pee I le lor 1 s liberation which 
should piove th it the Jr promises had been 
fultil D el and l>ear witness to a sceptical 
wen Id that tho impe 1 laliinn of a bygone 
age w is eka 1 I ’s shaio In tho war was 
gr< it 1 ud it won still gi owing at thm time, 
but to the mom! umneiil of legrot in 
lit it nin that 1 1 e largest anti most powetful 
political orgi nisution In I had not only 
tak* n no part in 1 a valuable e ontrlbution 
to th© Commonwealth’s war effort (a 
state merit on Indian uusualtioa In the war 
up to March 1945 put tb© total on oil 
fronts at 179,789), but on the contrary 
had been le d Htage by stage under GondhJ’A 
obsession of pacifism to seek to imped© It 
by * open rebellion 1 in purauane © of th© 
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demand for Brit, abdication. Tbe Con- fleeted in the prove, where, owing to the 
guess Party in fact resolved (at a meeting withdrawal of the majority party from 
of tho AIM. Working Committee on participation, it became necessary to put 
July 1 i) to suTiction the starting of a mass into force* ilie powers of the governor*! 
struggle on non- violcat linos on tho widest under the Act of 1 935 (section 93). 
possible scale, unless Its demand for im- Nothing, however, contained In any of 
mediate transfer oi power were not con- those now proposals affected the relations 
ceded, Gandhi, Pandit Nehru (7 iO, of the Crown with the Indian states 
Maulnnn A zad, and members of the Work- througli the viceroy's Crown representa- 
IngComniittec werearruffted, and the All-I five (fluid. tii>52 of 1915). The above 
Congress Committee imd tlie piov. com- proposals owed everything to the initia- 
mittoeh declared illegal. In tlie disorders five of Lord Wavell, who convened a 
which ensued on tho arrests some 000 political conference at s -nnln to tako 
persons were killed. Gandhi, In Feb. counsel with him on the proposals for a 
1943, then sought by fasting to secure his new K\t* utivo Council. Tho conference 
unconditional release and throe members agreed that the C Vunu il should be reoon- 
of the Executive Courn-il resumed ou the stunted, but could not agree on the 
ground that Kiev could not share respon- qtustion how it should be constituted in 
slbilitv for the go\.*s refusal to jield to U*uus of portieti and communities. After 
Gandhi’s demand. Tho pub. corns consultations in London Laid Wavell on 
pondoneo between the viceroy and return to I , announced the gnv.’w mten- 
Oandhi shows that tlm gov. held Congress tion to convene a const itution-mn king 
and its loaders responsible for the deplor- hod* , and as a preliminary step he would, 
able at te of sabotage and terrorism w Inch innm <li iteiv after the elections, under- 
had supervened on the Congress revolution take disiuissions with representatives of 
of Aug. 1912 (on these disturbances mc prov. Legislative Assemblies to ascertain 
Child. OHIO of 1013). whothf r the Crlpps proposal" were .iccept- 

Grave famine conditions prevailed in able. Bat pending the elections the 
1913 in parts of j no»«|; but energetic v liwm between the Hindus and Moslems 
measure’s adopted b> tno new viceroy, bee uriemorc emphasised than c vcp. The 
Field-Marshal Lord Wavell (who sue- Congress P.irtv, through Nehru, made it, 
ceedcd Lord Linlithgow in Oct. 1913), cleui th.it it would stand out for immediate 
mitigated Its effects though tho number transfer of power. Jlnnab (q.v i, leader 
of dead from starvation and dnsea.se wai of the Muslim League, merch reiterated 
nearly 700,000 (ve uivler Bknoal). Li his demand for separation and re-deilnod 
April 19 14 some 500 persons were kilted Pakistan {(/.r ) ns including tho existing 
In explosions in Bombay docks and 2000 provs. c»f the Puninb, N.-W. Frontier 
were injured; but whether tho explosions |>roe , i?ind, Bengal, Vssam, and Bain- 
were caused by sabotage or not was not 'Gustnn. As a result of tbe general 


stated. • 

Tho Brit. Gov. made a statement of 
policy on I. in both Houses of Parliament 
on June II, 191 >. The main proposal, 
which was without prejudice to tho hml 
constitutional settlement, wiw that the 
members of tho viceroy's Executive 
Council should in future he chosen from 
among leaders of Indian political life at 
the oentre and in tho provs. Meanwhile 
the Onpps offer remained open to L, the 
gov. hoping, though on no strong grounds, 
that Indian political leaders might reach 
agreement on the procedure bv which Im- 
permanent form of gov. could bo forrnu 
fated. In tho vain hope of ending the 
deadlock the gov. stated that, provided 
tho party leaders were prepared to co- 
operate In tho 1 net *ess ful conclusion of 
war against Japan, they were prepared to 
agree to Important changes in the coin 
position of the viceroy's Exenitivo 
Connell. Tt wan proposed that tho Kxncn- 
tfvo Connell should lie reconstituted and 
that the viceroy should make his selection , 
from among lenders of Indian political 
life In proportions which would giro n 
balanced represent ation of tho main com- 
munities, Inoludtiig equal proportions of 
Modems and Paste Tiindus. The mem- 
bers of the Council would therefore he 
Indians, with tho solo exception of the 
viceroy and comnmnder-In-ohief — an 
essential proviso so long as the dofenoe of 
I, remained a Brit, liability. If co- 
operation In this policy could bo achieved 
m tho oentre it would no doubt be re- 


•*lect unis the composition of the Central 
Legislative Assembly wan : Congress, 57, 
Muslim League, JO, Independents, 5, 
Sikh*j, *2, Europeans *5. 

The change of gov. in Brit i*n, however, 
wu- soon to introduce ii change of method 
! not of policy towards the Indian prob- 
lem r ri>o Attlee Labour i «ov. concurred in 
tin Ghurohill Coalition Gov. s policy that 
Indians should themselves fre-i o a new 
constitution for a fulb autoim nons I., 
but thev pursued a diflt rent couise in the 
hope of accelerating that process. Early 
in 1912 the gov. sent to T a Cabinet 
Misuon consisting ot Lord Dothiek Law- 
rence (secretory of state for I.), Sir 
Stafford Cripps (Pr^jdt nt of the Board 
of Ir.ide) and A. V Alexander (minister 
of Defence) to oo-opernte with the viceroy 
iti preparations for setting up a constitu- 
tion-making bodv and for creating an 
Executive Connell at the Centre having 
t li<* support of the chief Indian bodies. 
\\ hen after some three months* negotia- 
tion It became evident that, without some 
initiative from th» mission, agreement 
would not be reached, the Cabinet Mission 
themselves put forwMrd proposals to the 
effect that the constitution should bo 
Kid tied by a Const it neat Assembly com- 
posed of representatives of oil conimnni- 
tios and interests m Brit. I. and of the 
Indian states. Their plan oontemplated 
the immediate setting up of an Interim 
gov. in whjch aU the portfolios Including 
that of war would be held by Indiana, 
and that after tbe gov. had assumed office 
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the constitution -making body would be 
assembled. The White Paper (Omd. 
0821 of 1946) on these proposals opened 
by repeating the hope that the Indian 
people would elect to remain iu the Hrit. 
Commonwealth but that if I. elected for 
independence, In the view of tho Hrit. Gov. 
she had the right to do so. The Cabinet 
Mission admitted that if there were to bo 
peace in I. it must be secured bv measures 
assuring to the Moslems a control In all 
matters vital to their culture, religion, and 
economic interests: but on the bants of 
census statistics they concluded that 
neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
State of Pakistan would provide an 
acceptable solution for the communal 
problem. Apart from tho force of argu- 
ments against the inclusion of necessarily 
considerable non -Muslim minorities there 
were also weighty administrative, econo- 
mic, and military considerations, which 
presupposed a united I. A partitioned L 
would result in dislocation of arrangements 
for defence and communica lions besides 
complicating the position of the Indian 
6tates Tho Mission was therefore unable 
to advise the gov. that their powers should 
be handed over to two entirely separate 
sovereign states. Thev suggested, how- 
ever, that the permitted grouping of 
pro vs. with executive and legislative 
bodies would enable the Moslem areas to 
legislate In common. The Mission recom- 
mended that the Indian Constitution 
should take the following basic form * 
(i.) There should be a Union of I., em- 
bracing both Brit. I. and the states, which 
should deal with foreign affairs, defonec, 
and communications, and should be em- 
powered to raise the tlnaneos required for 
these subjects ; (ii.) the Union should have 
an executive and a legislature constituted 
from Brit. Indian and states representa- 
tives. Any question'raismg a major com- 
munal issue in tho Legislature should 
require for Its decision a majority of repre- 
sentatives present and voting of each of 
the two major communities as well as a 
majority of all the members present and 
voting ; (ill.) all subjects other than 
Union subjects and all residuary powers 
should vest in the provs. : (iv.) tho states 
should retain all subjects and powoin 
other than those ceded to the Union ; 
(v.) provs. should bo free to form groups 
with executives and legislatures ; (vi.) a 
majority vote of the Legislative Assembly 
of any prov. could call for a reconsidera- 
tion of the terms of the constitution after 
an initial period of ten years. In tho 
relationship of the Indian states to Brit. T. 
the White Paper stated that with the 
attainment of independence by Brit. T., 
paramountry could neither be retained by 
the Brit. Grown nor transferred to the new 
gov. of I. Following tho pul), of the 
mission's plan communal controversy 
centred on such Issues as parity, grouping, 
and the sovereign rights of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and eventually the 
Mission and the viceroy proposed that a 
body consisting of five members of the 
Muslim League, six members of the Con- 
gress Party, and one each of the Rikh, 
Pars!, and Indian Christian minority 


communities should form an Interim gov. 
Later it was stated that until a new interim 
coalition gov. was formed a * caretaker 
government ' of officials would ho set up 
and that elections to tho Constituent 
Assembly would take place as soon as 
possible. The elections to 3 85 scats, held 
In July, resulted as follows: Congress, 
205 ; Muslim League, 73 ; Independent 
General, 9 ; Unionists, 3 ; Independent 
Muslims, 3. But as the Muslim League, 
on July 27, revoked its previous accept- 
ance of tho Cabinet Mission’s scheme, the 
duty devolved on the viceroy to try to 
form un interim gov. Tho Congress 
Partv’s nominees assumed office on 
Sept. 2. Subsequently agreement between 
the viceroy ana Jmnah led to the inclu- 
sion on Oct. 20 of five nominees of the 
Muslim League. Disorders wrore frequent 
during theso events. Muslim * direct 
action dav ’ observed on Aug. 16 was 
marked bv riots in which 5000 persons 
were killed and many more injured. Later 
In tin* vear pseudo-nationalist outrages by 
thugs led to heavy loss of lives and wide- 
spread destruction of property in Bihar, 
Bombay, and E. Bengal. 

The Constituent Assembly, owing to 
differences among Indian Parties, did not 
function In the manner Intended by tho 
Mission's plan. In yet another statement 
oi policy (Uind. 7017 of 1917) the Brit. 
Labour Gov. repeated that they desired 
to hand over their responsibilities to 
authorities ostub. by a constitution 
approved bv all parties In I., but that 
there was no prospect that such a con- 
stitution and such authorities would 
emprge ; and then followed tho startling 
Intimation that tl*p gov. definitely In- 
tended to take tho necessary steps to 
effect the transference of power Into 
responsible Indian hands by a date not 
later than Juno 19 IS. A^mniug by then 
that a constitution had not been worked 
out by a fully representative Assembly 
the gov * would have to consider to whom 
the powers of tho Central Government in 
British India should bo handed over on 
tho flue date, whether as a wholo to some 
form of central Government for British 
India, or In some areas to the existing 
provincial Governments, or In such other 
way as may seem most reasonable and In 
the best interests of tho Indian people.* 
Tho gov., however, intended to put in 
hand, without delav, preparatory measures 
for the transference mid, while admitting 
that tho efficiency of the civil administra- 
tion mint ho maintained and the defence 
of I. bo fully provided for, realised that as 
the process of transfer proceeded it would 
bci oi ne more difficult to enrrv out all the 
provisions of the Gov. Act, 19V>. 

In tho Commons (March 1917) in the 
debate on I., Winston Churchill, leader of 
the Opposition, said lie stood by tho prin- 
ciples of the Oripps* mission declaration 
of 1942, which bound both sides of the 
House, and ho ehargod tho Labour Gov. 
with departing from the terms of the 
declaration. He said that by their time- 
limit they had put an end to oil prospect 
of Indian unity. Sir John Anderson 
(q.v») pointed out that unless there was 
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agreement among the Indian parties the 
Gov. would hand over to an indeterminate 
number of authorities, and bo thought that 
the gov. hod dismissed very lightlv the 
pledges which Britain gave in respect of 
minorities and especially of tho depressed 
classes. Tho Conservative Opposition in 
fact considered that tho gov.’s policy 
instead of standing out as a great act of 
magnanimity and self abnegation would 
go down to hist as a surrender and a 
betrayal. 

1'he Indian Independence Act, W47 — 
In tho discussions of 1046-47 it pi owl 
Impossible to obtain agreement either on 
the cabinet mission plan or on any other 
plan that would preserve the ccnturv old 
unity of I Coerc ion being outside 
practical politics, the only alternative 
was partition A political settlement 
along the lines of Pakistan afforded, at 
this time, the only practicable alternative 
to civil war . but the Brit proposals ex- 
pressly left the way open to negotiation 
between the communities for an Indian 
Union of the kind foreshadowed in tho 
cabinet mission’s plan. No agreement 
other than by partition having proved 
acceptable, a plor «»s evolved bv Vis- 
count Mountbaitcn a.id agiood to bv 
Indian political leaders. This plan in 
volvod a decision of the two Indian parties 
as to whether there should be a partition 
and if partition was docidid, then two 
Constitutional Vssimbhos would deter- 
mine the future constitution of owh e>f 
these elivs In these cue umstancos the 
Prim© Mlni*»te r on I uno “1, 1 9 17 announc eel 
in the House of Commons that tho gov 
proposed to Introduce legislation at mire 
for the transfer of power that year on a 
basis of dominion status (q v ) to one oi 
two successor aut hon ties — thereby lea v ing 
It to Indians themselves to decide whether 
or not there should he partition Tin 
majority of the representatives of the 
prove, of Madras, Bombay, the l nited 
Provs., Bihar, Central Provs , Berar, 
Assam, Orissa, and the N -W. Frontier 
Prov. and the u presentativos of Delhi, 
Ajraer-Merwam and Coorg had, by this 
tirao, made proc-nss in evolving a now 
constitution as invited to do In the cabinet 
mission's plan. On the other hand, the 
Muslim League Pait>, including in it a 
majority of the representatives of Bcngtl, 
the Punjab, auel hind, as also the ronro 
se n tat i vo of Brit Baluchistan, had 
decided not to participate in tho Con- 
stituent Assembly The procedure pro- 
vided for In the Brit, plan was therefore 
designed to enable tho peoples of I to 
decide, and to decide quickly, whether 
tho Brit vv^re to hand over power to one 
or to two govs , anel further, to de tormina 
subject to the future reetineation of 
frontiers by a boundary commission, tho 
areas of Brit. I within which the two 

§ jvs., if the In Inn peoples wanted pnrti 
on, should rule The plan of procedure 
also provided for a transitional period of 
dominion status for the Indian Gov. or 
govs, without prejudice to their ultimate 
right to regulate their own relations with 
the Brit. Commonwealth and the world at 
large. This procedure, therefore, antici- 


pated tho transfer of power which was 
projected for 1648 ; for it enabled a begin* 
n ing to tie made at once with the transfer 
of elective power to Indian hands by 
calling Into existence a succession gov. or 
govs, well bofore even the end of 1947. 
The sequel to the announcement of this 
new procedure was tho introduction In the 
House of Commons on July 4, 1047, of tho 
Indian Independence Bill, providing for 
the estab. of the two independent domin- 
ions of I. (not Hindostan) and Pakistan 
on the sure ceding Aug 15. The Bill gave 
extinrivo transitional powers to the vice- 
roy and governor-general to make orders 
for dividing between the new dominions 
tho powers of the governor-general In 
( nunc il and for the div. of the Indian 
armed forces Thus was surmounted tho 
diflkult'y of finding a method of effecting 
the transfci of power without waiting for 
tho completion of the process, almost 
c< rt unly lengthy, by which the peoples 
of I must hnallv shape their own con- 
stitutional nirangements. The Bill also 
pi ov nit. el for the appointment of bound \ry 
commissions for Bengal and the Punjab, 
lath dominion waa to have its owu 
gov i rnor-gcnoral ; but, pending their 
deosion, there was one governor general 
foi both Full legislative authority in 
ea< h dominion was vested in its Oon- 
*111111101 Assembly, which was, cotise- 
qm.ntlv, empowered to create its own 
( abmet The Bill did not and could not 
hgishto diroctlv for the Indian states, 
but it laid down in terms the right of tho 
st itcs to accede to either of the new 
dominions — an Important declaration in 
view of the political pressure to which the 
states were being subjected by the Con- 
rmih Partv But the Bill also provided 
that from Aug. 15 the suzerainty of the 
< rown over tho states would lapse aud all 
power and authority exercisable bv the 
Frown in relation to them come to an end 
Hv its n iture the peculiar rclatie n of para- 
mountev which for so great a period had 
Mnkod the states to tho frown >uld not 
1 < transferred to any auc< ossion gov. It 
w ns c 8sontlal, indeed, that the stat»*» should 
be given time to adapt themselves to the 
n< vv regime, and that wa* the intention of 
t he Bill in so far as the **t ites came within 
its ^cope. The Indian Independence Act 
n mved the Hoval Absent on Julv 18, 
l‘M7 Lord Mouutbiitten who suc< ceded 
1 ord \5avell os last of the vicerojs, was 
UMptcd by the < ongress Partv as 
.. i\ < rnor-genorai of the dominion of I and 
Mi Tinnah (q,u ) a*, governor-general of 
!’ lkistan 

On Aug. 8, 1917. Delhi and Karachi 
beeaino the caps of 1 and Pakistan re- 
*qni lively. Mohammed AH Jinnah [q r.) 
was elected prosimnt of the Pakistan 
( on-itltuent Asscml Iv (Aug. 11) Con- 
stitutionally the two now dominions come 
into existence at midnight of Aug. 11. 
1917 Jmnnh *vas ‘-worn in as governor- 
gc acral of Pakistan auel Earl Mount batten 
as governor general of l (Aug. 15) Two 
d i\s later the Boundary Commission’s 
findings on tho partition of Bengal and 
tho Punjab were announced, Calcutta 
being given to 1 anil Lahore to Pakistan. 
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The pm tftion scheme allotted 63,775 sq m 
with an estimated pop of b,970 000 to 
W Punjab nnd 35,314 sq m with a pop 
of 11 547 000 to F Punjab Rioting on 
a wide spiead seal© then broke out iu the 
Punjab and a mass movement from the 
rlit affected areas of the Punjab began 
Serious disorder** in the Punjab and Quetta 
ltd to the evacuation of threatened 
minorities After the piemitrs of the tw o 
dominions had conferred at Lahore 
(Sept 4) on measures to be taken in this 
giave omoigeuev violence in the Pumab 
declined and on Sept 20 they Issued a 
statement declaring their agreement on 
the nect salt v to co operate m establishing 
peaceful conditions and their intention 
to remove causes of conflict When the 
disorders in the Punjab reac lit d an uneam 
lull In early Oct main thousands of 

S crsons had been killtd I lie lull was 
roken by frequent minir riots in out 
lying tns and vils and In spniadic ranis 
bv armed gangs on ti uns and road con 
▼oj-s on both sides of tb< Punj ib border 
Nor did Delhi escajie tho bitterness of 
communal hate and thtre whole streets 
in the Muslim quarters Uy deserted and 
looted, while their former inhab were 
eithtr on the move bv roid or rail to W 
Punjab or were herded in abject misery 
And ft nr into refugee camps Lltmiatelj 
some siv million Muslim refuge is were 
transferred from I to l akistan as a result 
of the Punjab disorders and five million 
Hindus and bikhs fiom Pakistan ter to 
Indian (for details of tho Punjab disorders 
iee Punjab THfttory) There was aNo 
tension iu Kashmir State w hlch develop* d 
into armed rebellion (Oct 22) bv Muslim 
peasantry against then Hindu maharajah 
in favour of Pakistan Kashmir however 
acceded to the Indian T nion (Oct 27) 
and a new interim gov was formed soon 
afterwards Rebel forces advanced on 
the cap but were 31nvcn bark On 
Nov 9 Indian troops occupied tho Stutc 
of Junagadh (one of the States of the 
former Western I States \gcncv) which 
had previmwlv Receded to Pakistan tho 
gov of which lodged a strong protest 
against this action ft was on this date 
(Nov 9) that the Constituent A somblv of 
1 met for tho first time as th 1 ailinment 
of the dominion A month liter it was 
anu mured iu this parliarn nfc that agree 
ment lial been reached in negc tint ions 
between I and Pakistan on all outstarnl 
mg i^ues relating to lartltion Ibis 
igreemr nt however, did not relate to the 
ludi an states particularlv kashmir and 
Tlyderibad Under rr ssur by tho 
Indian « n the Muslim Ni/ mi of Hyde ra 
bad a r r ed to reform hi executive 
fount 11 though as the pul w ls to 
show tld was far from ending his dlttl 
cultics On Dee 19, If wl M uinthatten 
took the s flute at New Delhi it the fare 
well panel of the last Brit troops to 
leave the rap live davs liter fierce 
fighting oc« urred between Indian tr»>ops 
and insurgents in Kashmir on the Jammu 
front, and a week later Pandit Nthru 
referred the Kashmir dispute to the 
United Nation* Security Council (for 
detatie me under Kashmir) On Jan 1 i. 


194S Ganrlht began a new fast in the 
rauee of Hindu Muslim unity but after 
assurances that leadi rs of all comnuuritJta 
would earn out hts conditions for rc-htoi- 
lug ( mnmun U harmony lie broke his 
<la\ fist While he was ocldi easing a 
pi oi er me* ting ut Delhi ( fan 20) a bouib 
cxplccled in the vicinity blit without 
durn ige len days later he w as ehot by 
a Hindu fanatic while on his wav to an 
< vc urn ' praver meeting at Delhi and diui 
lial/anlrur later (s rr Gwimi) On 
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GANDHI ADDRESSING a praykr mfxtlvg 
JVNUARY 1948 

Th s jh t Rnjh was tikrn shortly before his 
assassinati u 


Trb 21 Tunngadh where there hnrl hr en 
considerable unrest, voted foi accession 
to th< Indian l nion hj a huge majority 
A week later the last Bitt tior ps in I left 
Bond ly (1*01) 28) On *arl Mount- 

Iratti n relinquishing otflee sif( hakravantv 
Rejigoj ilaclmri was appointed governor 
genu il of I rids was not the on 1 v r tmnge 
in the two governor gem lalships for later 
in tl year Jinnah dird of heart failure 
on I \vb sure ceded by Khwaju Nari 
mu inn ( hie f mteie t m the hi-.t of tho 
sul r tincnt now certu 1 on tho Indian 
Si iu * spec i ill v Hvdciaiiad and Kash 
n ir in Sept Indian troops invaded 
II vie ill id, nnd tour da>s later tho 
N ni s airnv fountlly tmire ndtred (see 
fmlt t under ihoi huud) Greater 
dill) iltu*s wr ic exponenerd on both Hides 
in h ishinir and eventually, f dlnvviug an 
Hiri tuc t til v in 1949 it was agreed to 
re a l nitccl Nations Commission to 
arm e a plebiscite Thii < mi mission 
re i I d ha hnnr hooei after the signing 
ol tic arrlstice, Adm Kim It/ being 
a< e f ted bv Imih sides as chairman of the 
( n nn slon 

1 i n < i oi Indian 1 r\nrmtni'NCF on 
Tin Indian stvfkn — Ihe most striking 
asf t ni the e hanging face of I during 
the years immediately following lmle- 
pen l nr ww the integrat ton Iu the 
new natnnal polity of man\ onre power 
fid i ri needy states During that period of 
swift changes the 550 prlnr ipa It ties, large 
and small, which fel) within the sphere of 
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the dominion of I., found them pelves Bagbelkhand states, and the most back- 
reduced to seven groups of 4 unions ' and ward and undeveloped part of I. In 
ft score of units. The latter were cou- default of some capacity for self -gov. the 
fined to the largest states, at first usually union may Iks merged Into the adjacent 
held to justify their sepnrato existence baited Provs.; (1) Rajasthan, the Mg* 
where their pop. was at least 1,000,000. gest of all the unions. Its membership 
But this criterion of viability was soon of ton Rnjputanu states, headed by 
abandoned and most of the remaining Pdaipur, was expanded in 1911) to include 
units worn either grouped with neigh- lour important Rajput states hitherto 
bouring states or merged In adjacent regarded as * viable unite 1 — Bikantr, 
provs. The prim** themselves have Jaipur, Jai*ahu©r, and Jodhpur — and 
mostly become political pensioners still t hereby becume the greatest admintstra- 
enjoying some persona! privileged but tno unit in 1. with an aim of 121,000 
with much reduced privy purses. Two n<). m. and a pop. of 12,000,000 — a 
main factors contributed to this process notable achievement of the States 
of integration: the influence of Indian Ministry: ('») Matyya (K. of Rajasthan) 
nationalism within Mui states and tiie whose future status is under consideration, 
determination of the States Ministry at ITobably Alwar, one of the states of the 
Delhi to remove am possible challenge union, will join Rajasthan, while Bharat* 
by disaffected princes <.***<» UYDRiiAnAii). nnr and Dholpur states will merge with 
Travancorc (pop 6,000.000) and Cochin the l nited iVovs. ; (G) five HikJi states of 
(1,250,000) still retained their identity in tin* K Punjab, headed by Patiala (pop. 
1949, but ma> later be united to a new 2,000,000) ; and (7) Himachal Pradesh, 
Kerala prov. of Mnlayalum-speaking also in the E. Punjab and formed out of 
peoplo including adjacent dists. of Mad r»«, ten small hill states, differing from other 
Mysore (7,000,00)1) too. huvlng reached a unions in that it is directly administered 
compromise over popular rule, also ro- from Delhi. All these changes have con* 
mains « separate political unit ; but if ducod to the unification of I. However 
Madras Prov. should be partitioned into arbitrary the methods used, realism 
its linguistic co * p », s. 4 Mysore migiit demands the admission that the continu- 
eventually lie merged in Tamil-Nad (as mice ot the states as strongholds of a 
distinct from the Telugu -speaking part of picturesque mediaeval feudalism and 
Madras). Some fifteen of tho former despot usm had become an anachronism 
Deccan state®, uml the states of Kolhapur wlmii could not long have resisted the 
and Haroda were rneiged with Bombay, democratic forces germinating throngh- 
Hydcrabod, too, retains a precarious out I. It is evident that the Mate.* must 
Identity, but if Nationalist ngitation for conform to the pattern ot political pro- 
partition should prevail, its K. half would gross in the rest of J. mid already they 
probably be assigned to the Andhrn-Desh him* been &horo of much of their former 
or Telugu -speaking part of Madras and Its splendour, fonrta, banquets, processions, 
N.W. areas would join the Marathi- and finish hospitality um-t be adjusted 
speaking areas of Bombay and the Central to restricted privy purser. The princes 
Prov*. to form anew prov. of Maharashtra, are now' either servants of the people or 
Tho half-do/en Gujarat states, merged ah-ciitec oristocrut*. i-oino, however, 
with Bombay ITov. early in 1948, have ha\e been recruited into the foreign scr- 
inoatly hvt tlicir m»\. identities. A vi. e The states unions at first acceded 
group of minor stab s, formerly under thi on three subject* onlv — d« fence, foreign 
Chattisgarh nml Orissa Agencies, were nfiition*. and communication-, hut are 
merged early in 1948 into tho adjacent i tpully aligning tliemsehcs with the 
Central Provs. and Onssa and have inms In their politv, and in H»49 the 
vanished fiom the map of T. Kutch in Ihnprainnkhs (comparable to prov. gov* 
Westem 1. and t hamlm and Bilaspur in enmi-0 of oil unions signed fre«h instru- 
the Ifiumlinan foothill* arc directly meats or accession cmn Piling to l>elhi 
administered b\ the [ niou Gov. of 1. Icgi-ldth e powers in respect of all subjects 
Uarnpur and Henan*, (in tho I’nited whn h the provs. them-cho* conceded to 
Provs.) and Gooch Bihar, Tripura, and t he ( ‘cntral Gov. 

Manipur (in Attain) Htill retain their r\nn\ LirKitvrrniv The greater part 
identity, but will probably be absorbed, of th* lit ciut lire dating from 1000 n.i\ is 
Tho atatus of Kashmir, which in in dispute of n hgiou* inspiration, and each religions 
betw'ocn T. and Pakistan, will eventually sol possesses its own sacred books. Th© 
be decided liv a plebiscite under the aw- nmd important of these are tho rctiti 
picosoftiie Doited Nation* (see Kashmir'. (>, <\) of the Brahmin- and tho Ti pi taka of 
The seven groups or unions are: (1) the* Buddhists. Then there are also the 
Saur/whtra, n combination of 280 state* hemic songs, the fairy tales, and th© 
and estates in Kathiawar; (2) Madhya- iiiuIh. together with a vast amount of 
Bharat, the official stylo of a union of gnomic poetry wlrch is vary perfectly 
twenty *eJght of tho twenty- nine Malwa ext cut ed. Scientific work in I. has never 
stutes, tim largest of which is Gwalior born divorced from literature proper, and 
(3,000,090). Tills union, like that of verse has boon the medium not only for 
Saumshtru, hns achieved a degree of biorraphy and hist., but also for treatises 
stability. but there is conflict over «m medicine, architecture, astronomy, 
Bhopal, the twenty-ninth Malwn state, philosophy, and law. I’s languages belong 
between the Gentra) Provs. and Madhya- to at least tlireo main linguist families; 
Bharat, both agitating for its absorption and besides the Indo-European languages, 
into their ters. ; (3) Vindhya-Pradesh, a of which the Indo-Aivan is the most <ovn- 
gnion of thirty-four Bundelklmnd and plicated branch, there are Dravidian and 
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In inn S ate hailnavs 
4 TOILET SO ? JsV * V I PF'-rO PAINTING 
VI VTVNTY 


Kolarian language ^ (tee further under 
Indo Llropf w L\' (.1 Uri -») Hie Veda 
is one of the oldest and mo-t important of 
the literary works belonging to the Indo 
European languages It is not a series of 
books, like the Hcb Bible, but a great 
literature which grew dui ing t he cc nturics, 
and for many generations was handed 
down verbally 1 hoVc.dk litcraturf is now 
separated into four classes — *S amhitas or 
collections of hymns , Rrahmana s prose 
texts, 1 ran yakas, forest tc \t- and T pan»- 
ihads, seere t doctrines T he ^ amhitas mav 
again be divided into four divs , and it is 
because of these divs t h it the Vedic 
’Itcrature is sometimes spoken of as Vedas 
instead of f></« Hie Kalpasutras , man- 
uals of ritual, also form a liter itnre 
closeh allied to the Veda hut as it is not 
considered to be of divine rewlatwn it is 
not included in the Vedic literature 
proper The first tiaccs of epic poctiv 
are to he found in the Vtda, but later a 
whole herok literature grew up sung by 
the flutas or birds at various fpstivalM 
The*e epics and ballads have bee n col 
lected into two great epic woik i which ore 
rather eompldo literatures in themselves 
than single poems llio first of these, 
the Mahahharata (q r ), w tin narrative 
of the bat‘l« of fihniatas, and the author 
la traditionally supposed to bo an anrt 
mythical pc< r, Vyasa, who Is also supposed 
to have compiled the Vcd * and the heroic 
poems, Purnn/ts (q t* ). The sfcond of the 
two epics, the Ramayana (q v ) is probably 
the work of a poet, named Valmiki, who. 
as far as it is known, lived in the third 


centurv B c ; but much of the Ramayana 
seems to have been added at a later da to. 
There is more unltv, however, In the 
Ramayana than in the Mahahharata , but 
which of the two is the older it Is difficult 
to determine because neither may be In its 
original form Tho Ramayana may bo 
considered tho epic of Eastern I and tho 
Mahahharata ol Western I llio Puranas 
are * old nuiraiives,* and their date is un- 
certain, but the \ belong to a 1 iter Indian 
religion, Hinduism Thero are eighteen 
4 Great Put ana** and sc v lesser ones 
Tho dftto of tho 1 1}) i taka , the iellgious 
iitciaturo of tho Buddhists Rooms to bo 
between the fomlh and third e centuries 
b c bet also Hindustani Language and 
Litfrati Rl 

Indian Art — T he earliest known art 
of I is that of tlio Indus valley culture 
(7 n ), d it ing from about 2 00 n c and 
having affinities with the Sunie rian art of 
Mesopotamia The Indus culture was 
succtcdeMl after an unknown interval of 
time by the \nan culture which again 
centred m the Indus valley and dates 
perhaps from 1000 n e* or earlier This 
age is known from the Veslas, hut none of 
the buildings or sculpture of the time has 
survived Hie first pe nod from whir h 
dates a continuous knowledge of Indian 
ait conic s much later It possesses a dis 
tmrtiyc Indian rhiractcr During tho 
reigns of ( hnnelr igupt i Maury > H22~ 
2't* » c ) anel of his grandson \^oka f*27 1- 
212 nr ), in pirticulai, it is known that 
sculpt iiu md architecture, the aits in 
which f has made Its greatest contribu- 
tion to the world, nourished Persian in- 
fluence had been in existence since about 
800 h e , and was paiMculariv evident 
during tlie Mini van period The com- 
memorative pillars crccte»d bv Vk aka mav 
ha\c bee n Persian in origin Asoka being 
a <h vout Buddhist also biult a number of 
burial mounds enshrining Buddhist re lies 
Hu gn itest of these w i* tlm great Stupa 
or burial mound at 'sane hi in Bhopal 
Among smaller works a number of inter- 
esting portrait heads in smdstone and 
grei ps of figures in terraeott i ha\o sur 
n in r cl Gariy Indian art u realistic, 
sen ijems, pantheistic s ldom idealistic 
1 he trulition continued during the po*-t 
Maury in periods — the Sunga and Ivanva 
d\ n hIu shorn ibout 200 lt.r nptoA n 20 
Lite i ary e viele nee s show tliat p ilntingwas 
aho pi letted, mainly as mural dccon- 
tion '-onie of the p lintings in the famous 
A] *nta r„ive« in the dlst of Khanehlsh m 
the Dee can (Hyeleiabad) beleuig to this 
early penod r Ihe Aouita frescoes wero 
painted oicr a peiiod from 200 h r, to tho 
sewr nth century v u 1 hev depict icalts- 
tie «ce nos from Buddlust life , and parables 
from tho Buddhist religion and aa com 
posit euis aie among tlm great works of art 
of tie world Long subtle* curves, bold 
and \igorous lines, and uniform thickness 
of lino are I he* chie»f features Water- 
colour, and Ingredients made of coloured 
stone, clav, and silicates, were used Gk 
and e ailv Christian influences made them 
solve h felt as a result of the trade carried 
on in the empire cstah by the Rushan 
kings, particularly Kaniskha (120-1(12). 
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Fiom tills time date the early sculptured 
figures of Buddha which have become so 
well recognised a ft ituie of Indian ait 
1 he Ivushan empire was succeeded in 
Noithein I by the (jnpta dynasty when 
( lianelingupta I camo to the throne in 
a d 120 The dynasty survived for 
nearly WO yean* when it was finally ovtr 
come bv the invasion of the Huns as a 
result of which few examples of the art of 
the period have survived I nough is 
known however to show the excolhnee 
to which the art of sculpt uk attained 
especially In tho scones depleted on the 
walls of temples 1 he Gupta period is m 
fact reckoned as the great a & of Indian 
sculpture Iho stvlo is les heavy than 
that of earlier years and is richly decor \ 
tive It was the Gupta artists who 
evolved tho most perfect forms of the 
Buddhist and Bnlman divinities Iho 
temples were built structurally , and not a 
enclosures, with short pillars crowned b> 
heavy square < ipltals Gk influences 
were by now c omi lc tel v absorbed Metal 
casting was carried out with enhanced 
excellence a rcinirkahle example being 
the e dossal statue of Buddha fiom Sultan 
ganj of the fifth century now In the 
TUrmingham mi n In Southern I In 
the Doe can a style of flat roofed architcr 
turo with hoist shoo arches anel decorative 
columns was dtvcl »pod The stabllitv 
given to the ce untrv by tho Anelhiu 
dynasty which la ted from 22 > b e to the 
third centiuy \ n allowed continuous 
development This dynasty and its si e 
cch or, the C hftlvnl a are rtmeinhered for 
its elal mate te mt les hewn from tho xoe k 
Southern Indian mchlte e ture ae hicved its 
greatest sneer sts undei the Pallava 
d y nasi > (fourth to eighth centmv) and 
the t liolas (tenth to tlmtccnth century) 
to whom h long seme ef the finest ex 
ample s of I ion/e rnstuu, A distinctive 
feature of Druvulim architecture undet 
the ( heolas was the \ v lamid shaped towc r 
surmounted bv a done monument In 
the great timph at lanjoro the tower of 
this description rises to a height of 190 ft 
Some of the gloncs of Gupta art wu 
revived in Northern I during tho reign of 
Harsha With the death of Ifaisha in 
a l) bf7 tht hist of ait In the \ shifts to 
the kingdom which \u\s founded in Be ngal 
In the Pula rtvnastv in id 7 W and lasted 
until tho Muslim mvuslons of tho twelfth 
century Much intricate and oarcfulh 
wrought metal we rk 1 longs to this pe rio 1 
Tho aculptmo not ihlv Buddhistic figures 
In black slate, ipj r >xim ites to metal 
work and lacks the sensuous modelling of 
earlier periods Artists whoso names are 
known through the wntings of a Chinese 
missionary ns hav uu, be longt d to the Pal i 
school eif art are Dbimana an 1 ins son 
Vitapala 

During the mediev a! pe i io i that is the 
six hundred years from tho death of 
Harsha to the Mohammedan invasions 
architecture was the prim ipvl form of art 
Much was destroyed hv the Moslems 1 he 
Rajputs of the tenth end eleventh ctn 
turios undertook many great building and 
enginecilng feats A medieval ludo 
Aryan ty po of arc liitooture w as e\ olved lo 



N >rll n T characterise d bv a curvilinear 
sj re printe 1 at the top and bulging in the 
nn IcIIl This w is unkn »wn in Southern I 
w he i the Dravidi in pyramidal tower pre 
v nl ] Delhi was captured by the 
M slcrns In 1193 an event which was 
comtiif moiated by the founding of a 
mrs i a the earliest Islamic building In I 
Tnl> Islnunr arehitce tmo now came into 
hi ing 1 he dom s anel minaret were intro 

du cd and combined with the indigenous 
fe dims of Hinln art Vn outstanding 
1 1 nu nent of tins pen )d is the enormous 
G ii tli Mina, a mosque over 200 ft high 
hiult at Delhi bv th* sultan Iltutmish anel 
f e ii T l ted In 1 132 \mong other of the 
D il I sultans who v\*r it builders was 
1 u \r Muli (13 >1 1 sh) who w th the aid 
e f h s are hitect Malik Gh i7i ^ahana en 
r led Delhi and built m mv new tns He 
wn also careful t > r sti r earlier monu 
n t nt Before I came un hr th rule of 
tl Mogul emperors i ntion must be 
n il of tho artistic acliu vtmenls of the 
ct i ms who rule el in \ijanagar in 
M i lias from 1 136 the tnditional date of 
t) f Minding of the empire until 1365 
w h n *lie e lty was sae k el hv Muslim armies 
fr n t lie N The te mi le s built under the 
\ ii in ik ir dvunstv sh v v i in vgnific ent and 
xinrant stvle emtrvting with the 
n r uistert Inelo Isl wme style The arts 
)t i unting and seuli tun also flourished 
l nier tho Mogul eiupeiors a blending 
<t Hindu Islamic ind Persian styles 
i suited in a dowering of the arts, particu 
lulv architecture ml sculpture The 
t mtiful c It v of 1 ate lipur MLri Is pe rhaps 
tie greatest monn 1 ent to Akbar who 
however planned h own mausoleum at 
s il indara This with Its four terraces 
an l white marble sup rstrue turo w v, t om 
j 1< ted in 1 012 during tho re Ignof lei auglr 
Io his successor Miah lehau (1 62/ -58) 
nn owed the most aUbrated examples 
of Mogul architecture —the mausoleum of 
Te hangir near I ahoro and at Agra the 
Pearl rnosuue and the Taj Mahal The 
Persian influence predominated over the 
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Hindu and decoration becttitie more olab- 
orate than was to the taste of the earlier 
Mogul emperors. 

Painting received a groat impetus 
through the patronage and connoisseur- 
ship of the three Mogul cini>erors, Huma- 
yun, Akbar, and Jahangir. Humayun, 
father of Akbar, spent some years of exile 
in Persia, and on returning to Ida throne 
he brought with him Persian painters who 
influenced the Hindu school. Painting has 
had a long tradition in 1. Mention has 
already b<v n made of the Ajant.i frescoes. 
Mural paintings of great merit also survive 
from the sixth century in the ell’s es of 
Bagh, nearly 300 m. \\ of Ajanta. These 
apart, hawevr, and except for some 
MS. illustrations of the medieval schools 
of painting in Bengal, Nopal, and Gujer.it, 
little survives from the centimes before 
the Mogul era. Mogul pointing is mainly 
miniature work bnt domes from Persia 
and not from the traditional «t\le of MS. 
painting. Aklxir had a number of 
painters working for lum, many of them 
Hindu and many whose names are known. 
Subjects chosen were portraits of men of 
tho time and beetles chronicling events. 
W. influences were »Im> telt. Gradations 
of tone, effects of light and shade are 
features of Mogul painting. In this it is 
distinguished irom the work of t he painters 
of Rajputann. Bundclkhand, and the 
Himalayan Punjab. Rajput painting 
derived from the traditional mural art and 
was devoted to illustrating tho stories of 
legend and religious epic. The colouring 
is mostly flat. Tho tw o styles often inter- 
mingled but in the best work are dis- 
tinguishable. Mogul iialnting declined 
during the reign of Aurungaelie who dis- 
couraged the arts for religious reasons. 
Rajput painting continued into the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
centred particularly in Jaipur. Later 
Rajput painting is *-000 nt its host in the 
Pahari art. named from tho hill country 
of the Punjab where it flourished, li was 
divides! between the rchouls centred at 
Jaimnu and Kangra. lvungni painting is 
graceful in line and hnft in colouring. In 
tho nineteenth century it declined al- 
though portrait painting was eneourag«Hl 
by the Sikh rulers of the Piinmh. Ah the 
century advanced W. influences weakened 
many of the distinctive feaGues of Endian 
art, but in the early twentieth centurv a 
movement 10 recognition of tho artistic 
heritage of T.. In which the Tagore family 
wan prominent, brought about a renain- 
aance of the arts; Dr. Ahanindmnath 
Tagore has given a unique display of 
Ajanta ar motif in briiiiant paintings. 
In Bombay a contemporary school of art 
sought lo assimilate European influence, 
©special I v Fr. Among modern Indian 
painters and srulptors mav be mentioned 
JBhabani < 'ha ran O 11 I, K. Krishna iicbbar, 
and Ohint unonf Kar. 
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India House, the no mo by which East 
India House, demolished m 18(11, the 
headquarters of the old East India Com- 
pany, in Lea cl eu hall Street, was known. 
Prior to such occupation the Company 
transacted its affairs from 1921 to 1038, 
in Crosby Hall, Bishopbgatc. The modern 
I. H. which is situated in Aldwyoh, 
London, was opened by the King- 
Empcior and Queen-Empress In July 
193U. The new building was the out- 
come of proposals submitted by Sir Atul 
Chiitterjee himself. Lord Irwin’s Gov. 
ultimately accepting the project, and the 
Legislative Assembly voting the sum of 
£324,000 for erection and equipment. 
The building Is essentially Indiun in pro- 
venance ; its purposes are not exclusively 
official, but are also directed towards pro- 
viding a London home for India. It is the 
work of Sir Herbert Baker, who had much 
to do with the building of New Delhi. 

Indiana, N. central state of the U.9.A., 
generally known ns the * Iloosicr State,* 
the second to bo erected from the old N. W. 
ter. It covers an area of 30,291 sq. m., 
305 of which are water-surface ; and its 
greatest length and breadth are respec- 
tively 277 m. and 145 in. It Is bounded 
on the N. by Michigan, on the 9. by Ken- 
tucky, on tho E. by Ohio, and on the W. 
hy Illinois. The state lies in tho Missis- 
sippi valley and in the be.sin of the Great 
Lakes, and is well watered by sov. streams, 
of which the most important la the Wa- 
bash. Tho greater part of the surface Is 
undulating prairie land. Tho fertility of 
the soil is largely inoreased hy a system of 
under-draining. Agriculture Is the prln. 
industry, 91 per cent of its total area 
being farms ; the chief crops are corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, and rje. Barley and 
maize are grown, as also is tobacco. 
Large quantities of tomatoes and other 
vegetables and fruits aro grown for tho 
mrkts. and exported, and tho rearing of 
livestock has increased In recent years. 
The chief mineral productions are coal, 
petroleum, limestone, sandstone, building- 
stones, etc., and natural gas, the chief 
field of which is In Delaware county. Tho 
production of pig-iron is considerable, and 
the clay-working industries are important 
— these yield bricks, tiles, pipes, pottery, 
etc. Other manufs. Include iron, glass, 
carriages, railroad cars, woollens, etc. 
Transport Is well provided by the natural 
facilities of the Ohio and Wabnsh rivs. and 
by Lake Michigan ; while by land there 
is a total of 7,187 m. of steam railway and 
2,135*07 m. of electric. Added to this all 
the lines from the E. to Chicago pass 
through Indiana, and other connections 
with E., W., N., and »S„ which arc of 
great importance to trade. The prln, 
iiuivs. are Purdue Uhlv. ; Indiana UnJv. ; 
De Pauw Univ. ; and the Univ. of Notre 
Dame. I. is governed by a General 
Assembly consisting of a Senate of 50 


members elected for 4 years and a House 
of Ho present a tlvcs of 100 members 
elected for 2 years, Tho climate is re- 
markably equable. Pop. 3,427,700. Tho 
State is sixth in coal production in tho 
r.ri. The loading cities arc Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, South Bend, Evansville, and 
Gary. See W. II. Smith, History of 
Indiana , 1897 : S. S Vlshcr, Economic 
Gcoyraphy of Indiana , 1923 ; E. Logan. 
A History of Indiana, 1924 ; Federal 
Writers Project, Indiana: a Guide to the 
Iloosier State , 1 9 41 . 

Indianapolis, cap. and the largest city 
of Indluna, G.S.A., 195 in. S.S.E. of 
Chicago by rail, and 82 4 m. W. of New 
York. It is one of tho best built and most 
attractive inland cities of America. Many 
of its streets aro 100 ft. wide and diagon- 
ally intersect the four main avenues of 
Massachusetts, rndiana, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, which radiate from tho Central 
Park, Monument Place. Tho city is en- 
circled by a rallwuy, connecting all tho 
great trunk lines, thus facilitating traffic. 
The chief buildings and institutions aro 
the state Capitol, Co. eourt-houso, Board 
of Trade huildiug, public library, masonic 
temple, central hospital. Blind and Deaf 
and Dumb As> buns. As a centre of 
education, 1. is of considerable importance, 
tho most noted institutions being the 
univ., the Central College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, technical institute, oto. 
Tho manufs. tom prise iron goods, furni- 
ture, carriages, waggons, glass, woollen 
and cotton goods, and agric. implements. 
It is a livestock centre, with stockyards 
and packing houses. There is a large 
trade in grain. Fort Benjamin Harrison 
Is situated near. Pop. 389,900. See 
B. U. Sulgrovc, History of Indianapolis 
and Marion County, 1881. 

Indian Archipelago, sec East Indies. 

Indian Architecture and Art, see Aitcm- 
TECTniE — India, and India (Art). 

Indian Corn, see. Maize. 

Indian Cress, see Nasturtium. 

Indian Fig, see Ban van Trek. 

Indian Fire, a white signal light, com- 
posed of seven parts of sulphur to two of 
realgar and twenty-four of nitre. 

Indian Hemp, see Bhang and Hemp. 

Indian Ink (or Chinese Ink), an ink first 
made in Cliina ; compound of lump-black 
and gum, moulded into sticks and sorne- 
timcri perfumed. Used in China for 
ordinary writing but In Europe for 
Illustrative work. 

Indian Millet, a cereal gra«s, species of 
panicuin (P. maximum ), widely growm in 
Mediterranean countries and the E. 
Believed to have been tho ilrst wild grain 
to be cultivated. Replaces rice in drier 
climates, a good bread being made from 
It. Also serves us cattle fodder ; also 
called Kaffir corn. 

Indian National Congress. The origin 
of this O. may be set down to a suggestion 
of Lord Dutfcrin’s, and tho first mooting 
was held in 1885 during his vieeroyalty, 
W. C. Bonnerji being the first president. 
This first meeting was attended by 
seventy -two delegates, mostly lawyers, 
schoolmasters, and journalists. A. O. 
Ilume largely inspired the movement. 
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which was meant to grow into a native 

i iarllamont. At the first C. loyalty to 
Guglaud was stressed. TJio next (J., a 
your Inter, had 440 delegates. The move- 
ment was in the beginning essentially 
Hindu and from the W. -educated classes ; 
the Muslims bad little to do with it, the 
Moslem League Association being their 
representative body. In 1916 both bodies 
combined in a declaration for Indian 
Home llule, and it was evident that C. 
had now boon captured by the extremists. 
From about this time it became somewhat 
overshadowed by the organised National- 
ist movement under Gandhi's leadership. 
Thus the l. N. C. owed its birth to Indians 
who had been attracted by ideals learnt 
from Eng. culture and teaching ; with 
them were joined from opposite motives 
other Hindus wiio.se yearnings were for 
the past days of Indian glory and who 
hated European rule. It was from the 
union of these opposites that the National- 
ist movement sprang, which found its 
fruits in the Brit. declaration of 1917 load- 
ing to responsible gov. in Indiu. The 
goal of the Congress is expressed in their 
phrase ‘ purna swaruj,* first interpreted as 
• complete independence ' but later modi- 
fied as meaning * mu °rdiip ut will.* -Sec 
further uruter India— history. See U. F. 
Andrews und U. Mukerjf, The rise arui 
growth of Congress in India , 1937 ; Sir It. 
Coupland, Indian Politics , 1936-1942, 

1943 ; J. T. Gwynu, Indian politics, 1924 : 
Sir II. Lovett, History of the Indian 
Nationalist Movement, lu21 ; B. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian 
National Congress, 1935. 

Indian Mutiny, see India— History. 
Indian Ocean, is bounded on the N. by 
Asia (Arabia, Persia, India) ; on the E. 
by Indo-Cliina, Sunda Islands, Australia, 
and the meridian of the southernmost 
point of Tasmania ; on the W. by Africa 
and the meridian of Cape Agulhas ; on 
the 3. by the «oth parallel of lat., but the 
S. boundary Is variously given by different 
authorities. From Cape Agulhas to 
Tasmania is some 6000 in., and this is the 
greatest breadth of the l. O. The two 
great bays on either side of the peninsula 
of India, the bay of liengal on the E. and 
the Arabian Hen on the W„ with its arms 
the gulfH of Aden and of Oman, belong to 
the I. O. but the lied Sea and Persian 
Gulf, which communicate with the said 
arms by the narrow straits of Hab-cl- 
maudab and of Ormuz respectively, are 
separate Reas. The Pacific Ocean can lie 
approached from tho l. O. by moans of 
the channels between the Sunda Is. and 
tho Timor Sea, whilst the Mediterranean 
Sea in the N.W. communicates with the 
1. O. by moans of the Suez Canal and the 
Hod Sea. There are two Important 
straits, Mozambique Channel in the \V\, 
separating Africa from Madagascar, and 
Palk Strait in tho E., separating India 
from Cejlon. The 1. O. Is dotted about 
with thousands of Is.. Rome of which are 
of coral formation, as the Maldives Chagos, 
and Cocos groups : others, such as tho 
Crozot Is. and St. Paul’s Is., are volcanic. 
Tho chief is. in the W. are Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Bourbon, tho Seychollos, and 


Socotra, belonging to Africa, whilst tho 
prin. is. in the E. are the Laccadives, 
Maldives, Ceylon, the Andaman Isles, and 
Nicobar, belonging to Asia. In spite of 
these innumerable Is., the I. O. is mostly 
navigable. The prin. large rivs. dis- 
charging themselves into this ocean are the 
Zambesi, Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
Irrawadi, Godaveri, and Kistna. The 
bod of the I. O. attains to a depth of 
about 2000 fathoms in some parts. The 
mean temp, of the surface water is over 
80° F. in all pwrts N. of 13“ S. There are 
two wurm currents moving southwards, 
tho Mozambique and Agulhas currents, 
whilst a coiiler current in tho E., culled 
the W. Australian current, crosses tho I. O. 
moving northwards. 

Indian Orders of Knighthood are two in 
number, the Most Exalted Order of the 
‘Star of India, and the Most Eminent 
Order of tho Indian Empire. The first 
was estab. in 1861, und besides the king 
und a grand master as the viceroy of 
India for t he time being, was divided into 
three classes : Knights Grand Com- 
manders (G.C.S.I.), Knights Commanders 
(K.C.S.i.), and Companions (U.S.T.) 
Tlie badge is worn pendent from a light 
blue ribbon, with white stripes edgeways ; 
the collar Is composed of alternate links 
of lotus (lowers, rod and white roses, and 
palm branches enamelled In gold, with an 
imperial crown In tho centre. Tho mantle 
worn is of light blue satin, lined with 
white. The motto is : * Heaven’s light 
our Guide.’ The Order of the Indian 
Empire was instituted in 1877. In 
addition to the sovereign (grand master) 
and the viceroy for the time being, 
there arc three classes In the order; 
Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.), 
Knights Commanders IK.O I.E.), and 
Companion* (C.I.E.). The badge is hung 
from a purple riband, and the collar Is 
com posed of elephants, peacocks, and 
Indian roses. The motto Is Jmperatncis 
A usniri is. 

Indian Pink, see Pink -root. 

Indians o< America. See Amkrioan 
Indian**. 

Indian Shot, or Canna indica, best- 
known species of the order Caniiaooir, and 
is to he found in all tropiei 1 countries. 
The plant receives its name from the 
re«cni Ida lice of its seed*, to shot. The seed 
yields a beautiful red colour. Tbe root- 
stocks arc very large, spongy, and Jointed, 
and are used in Hrn/.il for poultices in 
tumours and abscesses. The rootstocks 
of noine of the other species of Canna are 
more valuable, yielding the starch called 
tous tea mois. 

Indian Summer, season of mild weather 
on t tie Atlantic Coast and in the Ceutrol 
Mutes of tbe U.S.A. usually occurring In 
th-t. or Nov., but sometimes in Doc. The 
sky is cloudless, the atmosphere hazy, and 
the temp, extremely mild. The tendency 
to extreme dryness causes a number of 
forest and prairie tires. This summer 
corresponds to what is known in England 
oh St. Luke’s Summer, which occurs at 
tbe end of Oct. or the beginning of Nov. 

Indian Territory, formerly a ter. of the 
U.S.A., about the size of Ireland. It lay 
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W. of Arkansas, and was separated from India and Pakistan assumed dominion 
Texas by the Hod It. This conntry was status the I O as surh ceased to exi^t, 
specially reserved for the Indian tribes Its functions being taken over by tlio 
by the gov of ttia U S.A , and was Common wealth Relations Office, I)iv. B 
aligned to them by Act of I’ongrcss In See Sir RT (J. O Baton, 'l fie India OfiUe 
18341 The ter. contains fertile ora men i Whitehall Series), 1028 
and rich vallcvs, and is crossed by a India-rubber, see Ki'hiur. 
broad belt or forest about 40 rn. >vido Indioator, term in chemistry to denote 
called ‘Cross Timbers/ The climate is a Hiilutance used for the d ‘taction of 
very pleasant and salubrious, aud n*p icul- minute amounts of materials Commonly . 
turo and cattle rearing tormed the chief the word is applied to those* bodies that 
occupations. Indian Ter. was occupied ‘ indicate * an acttl or alkaline reaction, 
by livo tribes : the Cherokces, the Creeks, One of the most frequently used is. lb 
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the Chocktaws, the Chickasaws, and the litmus, a substance prepared from certain 
i>emmolea. Admitted with the wldte* lichens. Tills with alkalis gives a blue, 
settled oeutral ter. to the Union as the aud with acids a red coloration, and tn 
state of Oklahoma in 11)07. mod; cases the colour change is sharply 

India Office, Brit. Gov. dept, set up in (It lined. In titrating aotds and alkalis, 
1808 to administer the affairs of India. t*ue has to lie exercised in the choice of I. 
Its political head, the su rotary of state for example. In the case of carbonates, 
for India, was assisted by an under- litmus muv not be used (unless the tltra 
secretory of state. The I 0. estimates tion be performed so that all the carbon 
were met from Indian Gov. funds. Prior dioxide is expelled, sineo the latter has a 
to 18 >8 Indian affairs were conducted by distinct effect upon the I„). blmllarly, the 
the K. India Company, under the super- I* prepared synthetically require die- 
vision of a gov. Board of Control, whose rretinn in their u^p, e p. phenol phthateto 
president was responMhle for Indian is an excellent I. for strong acids and 
affairs iii Parti ament. On tho transfer of bases, but may not be used for tbe tttra* 
India to the Crown in 18i8 the secretary Unn of a weak acid by a base, nlnoe tho 
of State was assisted by a consultative end-poiut is not sharp. Another fra- 
council ; Uae Council ceased to exist only qaently used ]. is methyl orange, which 
In 1937 when some of its functions passed Is the sodium salt of an aehl, heTiaathino. 
to a body of advisees. In 1947, when This is a sodium salt of an organto aoid» 
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whioli in presence of alkalis ih yellow, and 
in at id solution red It in however, 
necessary that the acid should ho 4 stiong,’ 
otheiwise no sharp end pc int urn he 
obtained Oi other notunl Ih may ho 
mentioned cor lime il and extracts of ud 
cabbage and other veget tides but the 
greater number of the moio recent pin 
ducts Ih long to t he b< me ii< hi ran 

Much h.iH bet n written t oi < tilling the 
•theory of m lit itors with a view to ex 
plain me the thungo of toloui that otturs 
actoidiug to the itattion < f the solution 
Ihe tirHt adequute t m Ian it ion was 
ollcied hv OstwaJd win I istd bin views 
upon the ionic thtory oi elution (<i n ) 
According to this view uu a< (d is a sub 
stance which in iqiitous solution yields 
free hydiogm ions and lointrsilv an 
alkali is one wine h vnli' hoe h\ dioxide 
tons Consequently a iou whit li t on 
tains ions ot hydrogen and of hydioxyl in 
equivalent i mounts tnuv bt regarded as 
neutral This t oiidition is realised in the 
cose of pure witcr, whn h is only slightly 
dissociated into its eomponent ions 
iuithtr a strong «ud or a strong 
base is one whtb in iqucous solution is 
strongly disstx utetl On the other h ind 
a ‘ weak a< id * ** t is om whkh iti 
solution Is not dusoci ited to any gre at 
extent hut rr minis non nmnea I Ik 
assumption madt bv Ostuald in his theory 
to account for tlw hchayiom ot Is is that 
the latter are either weak as ids or weak 
bases, and that tin < linage of colour is dm 
either to the present* of tin non ionised 
substance or ul « coloured ion In the 
case of phenol phthilHii it Is supposed 
that wo arc eluding with i «t ih and 
colourless acid In the terms of the dis 
snclatiori hypothesis, this is onlv dls*o 
elated to a slight r xtent and nuv nn re i^e 
111 tlio couc c ntiution of hydrogen ions 
such, for example, as takes place if a 
strong and be present tends to dimmish 
the dissociation In coiiscquc n< e, there 
is no colour change If howuyer, an 
alkali such as sodium by dr oxide be* added 
the hydroxyl ions as^oc uitc or combine 
with the h\drog< n Ions of the I , leaving 
cations of sodium and the anions of the l 
The latter in tins c Lsc are supposed to be 
colour* d, and the it fori the t olonr change 
la manifest Me Ihv l oi ingc a< t s a* a v ery 
weak base, yielding m solution led cations 
and small uumbcis of hydroxyl ions 
(Oil), the untlisMuci ited substance Is 
ellow On addition of an acid the 
ydrogen ions of the latter combine with 
hydioxyl ions ot the 1 , and more of the 
unci kwocin ted part of the I then ionises 
bo that the red colour of the cations in 
aeon. Addition of alkali on the other 
hand, suppresses the ionisation of the I 
which therefore shows the yellow colour 
of the undhwoe iated molecules In addl 
tlon to the above theory theie has been 
proposed a ho called chemical explanation 
depending upon the structural differences 
existing bet ween the lac told ’ or colour 
leas form and the * qulnonoid * or coloured 
form It has been assumed that all 
coloured Huhstam es possess the quiuonoid 
structure {.see Quivonk), and oue view of 
the change of colour of Is. is based upon 

E.E. 7 


the change into the qulnone type Phenol 
phthnlein In the free state, 1b represented 
liy Uk formula 



O 


Ms audie properties being due to the 
jrcHtu ot u phi uoiic {i e OH) group 
On tn 1 1 n cut with alkalis, a change in 
strm tun occurs, and the Halt is regarded 
is hu\mg the following constitution — 



where 'I ih a univalent metal (The 
douhh bonds (a) und <h) present in the 
mob irlt an Chirac Urfstic of the qmno 
non! tincture ) Ibis latter view is in 
agreement with ilant/ch s theorv of 
psc a lo tu ids and pseudo liases, and is not 
entire lv antagonistic to ObtwakTs disso 
ci it ion hypothesis 

* i i go range of Is is now available, ho 
that it is usually possible to btlec t a buit 
tilth one tor indicating any desired con 
cent i ut ion ol hydrogen ion* (nee H l dro* 
c I \ lox ( oxe HiKAllox) A ‘ um vernal 
in Ik it >r is a mixture of various Is 
made ip in sue li i way thut it shows a 
sc rlc s t e olour ch tnge s oyer a largre range 
of li vd "oge n ion cone cut ration l niversal 

Is uie cxtiemcly useful in applied and 
tes hn j 1 ehom for the inpid estimation 
of hvdrogeu ion cone cntiat ion 

* \ternal Is are snb'tancos that are 
used to determine the end point of a re 
it tn n but must not be uetuallv intro 
dm to into the reacting mixture since 
ibcv would either cause undesirable 
hi ims or would be obscured by the 
colour of the Hoiutions conn mod They 
ki« usu illy placed in drops on l white tile 
and ’ups of the renting mixture are 
rt m wed from tunc to time with a glass 
rod uid added to the 1 ou the tile, when 
the c dour changes imt\ be noted 

1 hioitsccncc is an substances which 
Inch itc vaiiations m hydrogen ion eon 
initiation by change' in the colour or 
mt t u tv of the tiu ore sc < nco they omit in 
davhxht or ultra violet light They are 
\ 1 1 v useful In diteinmuug the acidity of 
t olourt d or c loudy iuiimls, e g fruit juices 
Indirtion, term us* el in cluonology to 
denote a period of tiftcen years The 
meaning or the y\oid oiigluallv sign lied 
the imposition of a t tx but it gradually 
u opt Into the calendar of historians, 
principally occ loslaatu ' to murk time, 
thus, in the Middlo Ages, the dates of 
e 1 1 nr tors were cxpiessed in Is as well as m 
years of the Christian cm The papa) I , 
which has atouo sure Ued, was reokoned 
as starting Jan. 1, JI3. 
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Indictment, In criminal law, id a written 
accusation against one or more persons 
of a crime preferred to, and presented 
upon oath by, a grand jury. All treasons 
and felonies, misprisions of either, and 
misdemeanour of a public nature at 
common law (e.j. seditious riots) are 
punishable on L. The following Is an ex- 
ample of an I. for larceny : ' Kent to wit : 
The Jurors for our Lord the King upon 
their oath present that lllchard Jones on 
the 1st day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1901, four socks of coal, of the goods 
and chattels of \\ iiliam Hirst, feloniously 
did steal take and carry awuy : against 
the peace of our Lord tlio King, bis crown 
and dignity. 1 The formal purts are : 
(1 ) the commencement , the prin. leature of 
which is the venue or place from which the 
grand jury is drawn, and, generally, 
where the crime was committed ; (2) the 
name of the accused ; a misnomer will he 
cured by the defendant pleading to the 
1. ; (3) the time when the otfenco was 
committed, but time is not material ex- 
cept where of the essence of the offence, 
as e.Q. burglary, which must be between 
9 p.m. and <> a.m. ; (4) description of the 
facts and circumstances essential to con- 
stitute the crime : an omission of an 
essential Ingredient of crime is not cured 
by plea or verdict ; (o) the places may, in 
some cases, be required to be stated ; in 
others the venue iu the margin (see the 
form), or co., or other dlv., is deemed to 
be the place for all facts set forth in the 1. : 
(6) conclusion — errors in the formal con- 
clusion will not vitiate an 1. Ad 1. may 
contain any number of counts, but not 
more than oue offence can be charged 
as a rule in the same count. The object 
of including more than one count is to 
charge the accused either with different 
offences, or a previous conviction, or 
with being an habituul criminal (see 
Criminal Law), or 'to describe the facts 
ot one transaction by different terms, ho 
that If on the evidence they do not sustain 
one charge they may another. For ex- 
ample, a count for larceny is very often 
accompanied by a count for receiviug. 
As a rule, it is against the policy of our 
criminal law to charge different felonies In 
different counts, i.e, as opposed to charging 
different species or aspects of the sumo 
offence or transaction ; and, as a rule, a 
count for a felt my is never joined with u 
count for a misdemeanour, different mis* 
demeanours may be charged iu different 
counts, provided all the acts were sub- 
stantially oue transaction, or constituted 
transactions essentially similar. 

Indies, East and West, see Last In push 
and W rst 1 sinus. 

• IndilTerenUsm, philosophical term, de- 
noting the conception that all things in 
life are of indifferent ’ value, being out- 
side the moral law. 1. In thlH soiiho 
originated with tbo Stoics, who, in com- 
mon with the Cynics and the Sceptics, held 
that only virtue and vice possessed abso- 
lute value, all qualities other than those 
two being 1 indifferent.* With the Middle 
Ages, the term earns to huve a second 
meaning, especially as it appeared in the 
teachings of Adelard of Bath. With him 


I. came to mean the philosophy that life is 
either particular or universal, moral or 
immoral, according to the point of view 
from which It 1h regarded. Values can, 
therefore, only bo indifferently related to 
any idea of absolute value. Kant used 
the term 4 indifferent ' as meaning extra- 
moral, but I. has come now to bo used 
simply to denote a negation of all values 
which in life, it is supposed, cancel each 
other out, leaving no balance of absolute 
right or wrong. 

Indigestion, see Dyspupsia. 

Indigirka, riv. rising in the Stanovo 1 
highlands ol Yakutsk iu H. Siberia, and 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean. Length 
nearly 10U0 in. 

Indigo, naturally-occurring dye-stuff 
obtained from venous plants. Chief 
among these are species of Jndioofera (o.g. 
f. sumatrana , from which the Bengal I. Ls 
prepared). 1. is also present In the juices 
of l satis tinctoria , or the woad plant, which 
was cultivated In England until quite 
recently for the preparation of a fermen- 
tation vut used Iu [. dyeing. I. occurs iu 
the form of a glucoside, known as indican , 
and this latter, on exposure to the influ- 
ence of atmosphoric oxygen and a ferment 
present In the loaves of the indigo-bearing 
plant, is converted into the insoluble blue, 
imtiffntin, which is the essential principle 
of I. The preparation of natural 1. is 
carried out as follows : the plant Is cut 
down, stooped in vatH for about twelve hrs. 
and the extract, which is of a greenish 
colour, separated and run Into fresh vats, 
where it is stirred vigorously, ho us to bring 
the iudicau into contact with the atmos- 
pheric oxygen, insoluble 1. is precipi- 
tated as a mud, which 1 h collected, pressed, 
dried, and cut into cubes. Various com- 
ponents other than indigotln are present, 
the most important being Jndirubine, or 
indigo red. Indigo green, and Indigo brown. 
The importance of natural 1. as a dyestuff 
has greatly diminished during the last 
few years owing to tho perfection of vari- 
ous synthetic processes for its monuf. 
The success of these has been In largo part 
due to the work of Adolf von lluoyer, who, 
by a series of masterly researches, eluci- 
dated the constitution of the dyestuff, and 
showed that it could bo correctly repre- 
sented by the formula 



I. is now manufactured by a process 
shown in the outline In the diagram 
(page 4 7 .i >. The synt ho tic product Is con- 
siderably cheaper than the natural, and 
has practically entirely replaced it. Sov. 
thousand tons of Indigo arc manufac- 
tured annually, particularly in Great 
Britain and the U.H.A. Muuy other dyes 
related to l. in composition have recently 
been discovered, though they do not yet 
rival I. Itself in Importance, tice also 
Dykh anu Gykino. 

Indigo Bird (CyunosjHsa cyanea), small 
bird of the fluch family, native of the 
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U.S.A. It Is about In. Ion*?, the adult 
malo Is of a beautiful blue colour, whilst 
the female and. young are of n bluish-grey. 
It has a sweet song, something like that of 
a canary, nnd frequents open spaces. 

Indirect Rule, form of native adminis- 
tration which is characteristic of the Brit, 
tradition of colonial rule In the African 
colonies and also In Hrlt. Malaya (up to 
the time of the modern boderuflon of 
Malaya). The principle of i. It. is that 
native Institutions are the most appro- 
priate agcn< ies of gov. rather than any 
system which seeks to transplant into tho 


father confessor. The relationship is a 
delicate one and depends much on indi- 
vidual personalities. On the whole, it 
works well in this colony. Though the 
principles of I. It. arc In accord with Brit, 
political sentiment, the actual evolution 
of tho system has been more or less 
fortuitous ; and it was the existence in 
i'gandu of a well-developed political 
organisation in Buganda. and in N. 
Nigeria, of tho Muslim emirates which 
facilitated the use of native authorities in 
a way which could not have been con- 
templated if experience had been con- 
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colony a replica of European political In- 
stitutions. Conformably to the Brit, sense 
of trusteeship (srr Colonial Tri'mtku- 
ship) and imperial experiences the policy 
of l. R. affords to native peoples not only 
an opportunity for bolf-dovelopmont, but 
the possibility of adjusting themselves with 
the least avoidable disturbance of their 
own way of life to tho novel conditions 
which by coutaot with the white men they 
now must meet. N. Nigeria Is the 
original, and classical , example of I. It. 
which was devised by its conqueror and 
first governor. Lord Lugard ( 7 . 0 .), nearly 
half a century ago. That sytoiu with but 
slight modifications persists there to-day. 
The typical political unit is tho prov.. In 
which the chief executive authority is a 
Muslim emir. To him a Brit, resident, 
who is the instrument of higher policy, 
acts as adviser, and In Borne eases as 


flued. e.(j. to the backward societies of 3. 
Nigeria or the weak political units of some 
parts of Brit. 10. Africa. In tho latter, 
however, in Tanganyika, Sir Donald 
Cameron rendered valuable services iu ex* 
tending the system of l. K. os ho himself 
hud helped to develop it In N. Nigeria. 
Nor. again does the system owe its origin 
tv) any preconceived theory of rule any 
moro than does its opposite, direct rule : 
for all European govs, have been con- 
fronted by the problem of administering 
large colonial areas with a small European 
*«tart mostly ignorant ol native custom nnd 
language, and in all ca**es they have been 
compelled, at least in the earlier days, to 
make use of chiefs or other available 
native authorities. 

There has been much controversy over 
tho rclativo merits of I. tt. and direct, 
Tho most effective means of inducing 
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native opinion to accept salutary innova' 
tions is the end sought in the system of 
1. li., which relies on the appeal to the 
respect of a people for its own leaders, and 
its pride in institutions wliirh it can call 
its own. The system of direct rule, on 
the other baud, considers rather how best 
to make quickly effective the decisions of 
superior authority and sees its most 
effective agency in the council svstem, or 
in the training of chiefs as subordinate 
agents of the executive gov. in the 
Union of S. Africa the form which native 
administration lias taken has been dic- 
tated by the conviction that Huutu devel- 
opment must be regarded chieffy in rela- 
tion to the place which the native must 
occupy in a society dominated by Euro- 
pean institutions— hence the policy of 
* segregation.’ It is, therefore, under- 
standable that S. Africa should prefer a 
system of direct administration hi native 
affairs, and should rely ou the council 
system as the best for native aicas with 
organs of local gov. It is also evident 
that the traditional authority of 1. it. 
would not bo suitable for adoption as an 
ageuoy for managing the large native 
pops, resident in the urb. centres of the 
Union of S. Africa. In 3. Ithodesia the 
system of direct rule, though it rests in 
principle on the same basis as in 3. Africa, 
is less developed, notably in the matter of 
suitable tribunals. Although the liberal 
provision made for unlive lands is a 
prominent feature of S. Rhodesian policy, 
the Dominion lias not yet evolved a com- 
prehensive scheme lor the regulation of 
native affairs. Kmj.i colony, on the 
other hand, has in operation ft fully- 
developed system of native ml min 1st ration 
founded on the creation of dist. counc ils t 
presided over by an administrative officer, 
with native courts consisting of ad hue 
nominated mem heft. The adoption of 
»Ms system of direct rule is not duo to any 
assumption (as in 3. Africa and in the Fr. 
\frioan colonies) that the vvelfuro of the 
native lies in Ids rapid assimilation of the 
u*e of 4 civilised ' institutions ; but rather 
to the fact that the Kenya Gov. had no 
sufficient conUdcnce in the traditional 
Authorities to Justify their exploitation 
whether as judicial tribunals or as agencies 
of local gov. But It ib claimed for the 
Kenya system, not unjustly in the cir- 
cumstances, that it Is the best adapted to 
a colony where Africans' were continually 
in dost* contact with Europeans and also 
that it provides opportunities for educated 
native.-* to take a part in local gov. 

In the Fr. African tors, the adoption 
of a of direct rule was deliberate. 

Whereas Hrit. sontiment favours the Ret- 
ting up of institutions which afford a 
training hi the arte of self-gov. besides 
holding out the prospect of autonomy in 
the future, this forms no essential part of 
the Fr. theory of colonial administration. 
The Fr. goal Is not native Independence 
but a progressive association with Fr. 
methods of administration and with 
Fr. economic and social institutions. It 
Is natural that, in this seberno of native 
development, the traditional indigenous 
Institutions should not appear to have the 


intrinsic value which the scheme of I. R. 
assigns to them. It is claimed, not with- 
out some justification, that this sytem 
gives the metropolitan administration a 
mure efficient and more easily controlled 
agency for development than any other 
system to bo found in operation in Africa, 
especially hr the chiefs are now an edu- 
cated class brained at one of the chiefs* 
schools. ( ‘lilies, however, of the Fr. 
system thiuk that it is nob to the Africans* 
own Interests to pass as rapidly as possible 
trora the use of his indigenous institutions 
and of his own language to a regime of Fr. 
civilisation and lunguage. They hold, 
too, that the operation of tno system must 
inevitably prejudice the development of a 
spirit of responsibility and initiative. In 
the Belgian Congo the system of native 
administration is in a slate of transition. 
The gov. i-* as convinced as the Brit, that 
a traditional chief can render oetter sor- 
vice to the administration than ono who 
Is appointed (as they arc in some of the 
Brit. E. African colonies) ; but the Congo 
Gov. is not yet prepared to give the chief 
either the same judicial authority or the 
same position in local gov. as would bo 
assigned to him in Brit. tors. — like the Fr., 
the Belgian Gov. Las less hesitation than 
the Biit. in removing their chiefs. More- 
over, with the exception of the Kuanda- 
Urumii, the Belgians huvo encountered 
few traditional authorities who huvo com- 
manded a wido measure of suppoit among 
their people. 

In both Brit. W. and E. Africa the pre- 
vailing policy is still that of I. K. t but is 
cneount< ting ever more criticism. In W. 
Africa there has been no European colon- 
izing enterprise and consequently Jess 
dinct impetus towards the development 
of responsible self-gov. than in E. Africa 
(especially Kenya with Its relatively large 
European and Indian pops.) ; but the 
principles of I. R., * if not necessaiiiy in- 
compatible with the avowed Ideal of solf- 
gov. by representative institutions* — the 
tendency to-day is towards greater African 
(elected ami nominated) re presentation in 
tne legislative councils — * are so far alien 
to it ns to presuppose considerable modi- 
liiMliuiiA of native institutions before they 
can lit, Into any scheme invoiviug an 
elected parliament* (Lord Halley). Fr. 
policy on Uic other hand does not envisage 
a fui me self -gov. for their colonies; 
development in their case ia regarded os 
adapting the colony to occupy in reality 
the position now rptslgnea to it in principle 
as art integral pari of France. This is 
empha.-Ei-rl in the dellidtion of the con- 
st imtlon.il and legal status of the over- 
seas dept, and tors, within the Fr. Union 
(see Fkam'K — Constitution ). 

The innate loyalties of the African have 
always bt on to his tribe or vil. ; loyalty to 
t.ho larger organisation which the white 
man has created can be built up only 
gradually. The use of the Innate loyal- 
ties to Introduco tho idea of self -gov. was, 
as shewn, above, the essence of the fruit- 
ful principle of I. K„ but the last ten years 
have seen a silent revolution of imperial 
policy, as a result of wUeh tbe days of 
I. R. seem to be numbered. There are two 
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necessities of the coming generation for 
which I. R. cannot provide. Hy the first 
principle of Hrit. Imperial rule the purpose 
of the suzerain power is to moke available 
to the colonial peoples the characteristic 
benefits bestowed by gov. upon its sub- 
jects at home- -that Is, to-day, the mani- 
fold services of the * welfare r state. Hut 
as a method of administering social ser- 
vices the traditional tribal system of 
Africa is hopelessly inadequate. Secondly, 
the future political system must oiler 
scope for the natural aspirations of Africans 
who, after con tact with European political 
thought, expect as a general right those 
opportunities of public service and ad- 
vancement which In the tribal system 
could only fall to them bv the accident of 
birth. These two necessities, that of tho 
carritre ouiurte out talents and that of the 
large-scalo administration dictated bv tho 
economics of the social services, in them- 
selves mean the eventual doom of I. R. 
Yet tho system cannot ho hurried to ex- 
tinction ; for the tribal system imposed 
its own restraints upon power, variable 
yet always substanfi.il — tho restraints of 
custom, in which tho system Itself was 
rooted. All over r rinntil Africa these 
ore now passing. J no wsrPrcd restrain- 
ing element cannot come solely from de- 
pendence upon a popular franchise. A 
loyalty comparable to tlint evoked by the 
old tribal system must bo engendered. 
Hence the efforts being made bv tho Hrit. 
Ooloulal Office to educate Africans in self- 
gov. through participation in both legis- 
lative and executive responsibility at the 
local level. The test of their success will 
be tho development of a true loyalty to 
social units of » national scale ; this is 
the great problem that challenges the 
emancipating imperialism of tho twen- 
tieth century. See Lord Lugurd, The 
Dual Mandate in Tropical .1 frit a (1th ed.), 
1929 ; H. B. Thomas and U. Scott, 
Uganda, 193/5 ; Sir R. Wlnstedt, A His- 
tory of Malaya, 1935; L. S. 11. Loakex, 
Kenya ('ontrasts and Problems. 1936 : 
M. rerhnrn, Satire Adminisiratitm in 
Nigeria, 1937 ; O. K. Meek, Law and 
Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, 1 937 : 11 
Emerson, Malaysia : a Study in Direct and 
Indira t Uule, 1937 ; M. R. Dilley, Hr dish 
Policy in Kenya Colony (anti-imperialist 
polemic by an Amcr. authoress), 1937 ; 
Lord Hailey, An African Surrey , 1938 ; 
Sir I). Cameron, My Tanganyika Service 
and Some Nigeria, 1938 ; M. Wight, The 
Gold Coast Legislative Council, 1947. 

Indium, rare metallic oiement which 
occurs in certain specimens of zinc-hlende. 
and resembles aluminium and thallium in 
its properties. Its symbol is In, its 
atomic number 49, ami its atomic weight 
114*8. It is a soft white metal, unacted 
on by air or water at ordinary temps., 
hut on heating It burns to its sesqul- 
oxide with a hluo-violefc flame, which 
gives two eharoet eristic linen In the indigo 
part of the spectrum ; hence its name. 

Individual (Lato Lat. imiividualis, that 
which Is not divided), originally denoted 
a thing Indivisible lu substance : Milton 
In his Animadversions speaks of the * Indi- 
vidual * Catholic Church. Hence, it also 


meant Inseparable ; ef. Paradise Lost, iv., 
406, * an Individual solace/ Later it was 
used, as opposed to the word collective to 
mean pertaining to a single person, as in 
the phiase ‘ individual effort/ nr to any- 
thing of a striking and original character. 
In colloquial speech it is often used as a 
noun to denote man or person. 

Individualism, see Anarchism and 

SOCMMSM. 

Indi vidual Psychology, see under Pb vcho- 

LO<» V. 

Indo-rhina, or Farther India, also 
known in Chin- India, S.E. peninsula of 
A*- la, extending southwards into the 
Indian Ocean. It comprises Tongking, 
Anna m, Fr. Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Luos, Siam, the Julian country, Borina, 
and Malacca. See untler all these names, 
and nho Indo-China, French. 

Indo-China, French, name under wdiicli 
were linMirporated tho Fr. colouy ot 
Cochin China, tho Fr. protectorates of 
Tonking, Annatn, Cambodia, and Upper 
and Lower Laos, and Kwangehau-wan, 
leaded from China. Even before the 
Second World War Fr. Indo-China was in 
prnctav a federation of the Fr. colony of 
Cm hiii China, with its own governor, and 
of nahxe states wath varying forms ot 
gov. \ftcr tho capitulation of Japan 
(1941), when France resumed her relations 
w’ith Indo-China, tho political institutions 
had changed ; a republic had been 
founded In Tongking which sought, by 
force of arms against tho Fr., to exercise* 
it« authority oxer Aiinani and to extend 
its influence to Cochin China. The 
ineclmiisrn of the Fr. administration, 
destroyed by the Jap. invaders, was only 
purtlaliv re-estab. by the returning Fr. 
authorities (1915-46). Cochin China had 
ceased to bo a colony under direct Fr. 
administration : a local gov. bad been 
con ditutcd and France was represented 
bv a Commissioner of the Fr. Republic. 
Following a conference at Fontainebleau 
(Sept. 17, 1916) France appears to have 
recognised the formal status of tl.o native 
republic of Viet Nam, comprising Annam 
uud Tongking, but subject to that re- 
public forndug part of the Fr. Federation 
of Indo-China. Before tin* entry of the 
Jnp in 1911 the whole of i*r. indo-China 
was under a governor-general, whose seat 
was ftt Hanoi (Tongking) aud who was 
iuisi-.ted by a sceretarv -general. Each 
protoi t orate hud, as it 1 * head, a resident- 
supi nor, hut Cochin China, being a Fr. 
colon \ (represented In the Fr. Chamber 
bv one Deputy) w*as administered by a 
governor. There was a Grand Council 
foi Economic Affairs and a Gov. Council 
for the whole ter., and also a Grand 
Council for Economic Affairs for each 
state. In the protectorates, matters con- 
cerning natives come before a native 
tribunal, and a Fr. court tries matters 
affecting Europeans. In Cochin China, 
Fr. magistrates are responsible for justice 
to both Europeans and natives. Before 
the Htrond World War thero was a mili- 
tary force of three diva., and a naval 
force of sloops, gun-boats, and surveying 
vessels. 

Though Annam lios In the torrid cone, 
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Tongking on the whole enjoys an excellent 
climate. The heat, however. In ,1 uno and 
July, (s sometime, almost intolerable. 
Tigers, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and ele- 
phant* abound in the mts. of Annarn.and 
much fishing is carried on. Rice is the 
chief crop of both Aunam and Tongking. 
The products of Cambodia include rice, 
maize, beans, sugar, cotton, tobacco : 
also silk and pepper. There are schistose 
forest-clad tracts In the N.E., producing 
teak, bamboo, and other valuable timber, 
and in the X. and W. there are mts. con- 
taining Iron, limestone, phosphate, sap- 
phire, sandstone, and some copper. The 
prin. native industry is salting and 
smoking fish left in ponds when the Groat 
Lake empties, and which is filled up by the 
overllow of the Mekong 11. The total 
value of Fr. imports in 1939 was 2382 
million fr. and of exports, 3495 million. 
Of the exports France normally took 
nearly one-half. The univ. of Indo- 
China, situated in Hanoi, was organised 
in 1917. Area and pop. : Coohm Chino, 

24.000 sq. m., pop. (1920) 4,610,000 (cap 
Saigon, 111,000) ; Annarn, 58,000 sq. in . 
pop. 5,600,000 (cap. Hue, 40,000* ; 
Tonkin(g), 43.000 sq. m., pop. (1940), 

9.261.000 (cap. Hanoi, 135,000) : Cam- 
bodia, 67,550 sn. m., pop. 3.040.500 (cap 
Pnom Penh, 103,000) ; Laos, including 
Luang Prabang, 100,000 sq. m., excluding 
Luang Prabang, 90,000 sq. m., pop. 
1,000,000 (capTvientiane, 10,000). Total 
23,586,500 (including 41,000 Fr., 430,000 
Chinese). 

History. — It was owing to the work of 
missionaries that Fr. influence began in 
S.E. Asia. Siam was the first place in 
which ft was felt, and from there it 
gradually spread to Tonking and Annarn 
in the seventeenth century. Cochin 
China, the originul colony, did not come 
under Fr. Influence until 1861, and then 
only as an indirect result of the Anglo- Fr. 
punitive expedition of 1800, which cul- 
minated In the sack of the Winter Palace 
at Poking. Anglo-Fr. co-operation in 
this, the second China War, prevented 
seizure of Chinese ter. by either ; but ill- 
treatment of Fr. and Sp. missionaries in 
Cochin China gave a pretext for a Franc o- 
Sp. expedition, and after the Sp. with- 
drew, the Ft. admiral stayed on at Saigon, 
administering the land through naval 
officers. This, the so-called ' rule of the 
admirals,' marked the true foundation of 
France’s Far E. Empire and the real 
beginnings of Indo-China. A protectorate 
was then estab. in Cambodia (of recent 
years considerably expanded at the ex- 
pense of China). The Revolution more 
or less retarded progress and the Third 
Republic was opposed to further expan- 
sion. Hut Jules Ferry, Prime Minister 
from 1882 to 1885. determined to give 
France an empire in spite of herself, and 
haoklng up the adventurers on the spot, 
set out to acquire all Indo-China. An- 
nam, Tongking, and Cambodia were 
united Into a customs union in 1 8K7. From 
J893 to 1896 France- gradually annexed 
portions of Siam B. of the Mekong K., and 
in 1900 the ter. of Kwangohau-wan, on the 
ChJneso coast, was placed under the 
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authority of tho governor-general of Indo- 
China. Thus, from tho time of Jules 
Ferry the Fr. steadily pressed their con- 
quests until they obtained possession of 
the whole country E. of the Mekong. Of 
the protectorates. Cambodia and Laos are 
Hladu States, decadent outposts of 
Indian expansion ; Anna in and Tongking, 
Chinese in civilisation and sympathy. It 
w.is in these Indo-Chinese protectorates 
that Paul Hert, greatest of Fr. colonial 
initiators, founded tho system of indirect 
rule, or association, later applied also in 
Morocco. Tho native rulers were pre- 
served and all gov. was In tlieir name ; 
nntive law w T as modified, not abolished ; 
and industry was promoted without ex- 
pelling tho cultivator of tho soil. In a 
word, tudo-China wa.s tho greatest and 
most successful port of the Fr. overseas 
empire. It was surrendered to tho Jap. 
during the world war in 1941. Tho Jap. 
had long recognised tho strategic import- 
ance of Fr. l-C. (The most Important 
strategic points are Saigon, Carn-ranh and 
Haiphong.) A submarine base was under 
construction at Cam-ranh In 1940, In order 
to avoid the long, enclosed passage to 
Saigon. When France collapsed In 1940, 
T-C. fell under the Fuacist Influence of the 
Vichv Gov (see Franck — IlisUtry) and in 
Julv 1941 this gov., apparently unable to 
resist Her. pressure, .yielded to Japan's 
demand for bases 111 Fr l-C. At the end 
of thot month a force estimated at 40,000 
was landed, tho intention of the Jap. 
being, evidently, to attack the Hurma 
Hoad (n. r., and also IlritMA, Second 
World \\ ah Campaigns in). 

During tho Jap. occupation the Court 
of Fhtf (Annarn) supposed that it would 
benefit by being oft good terms with tho 
Invader, and the mandarins followed its 
example. A desire for independence on 
the part of the immature Anna mites lay 
at tie' root of the violent and unjustified 
criticism of Fr. administration, for even 
to-day the whole of Indo-China still needs 
the technical, financial, and cultural help 
of France. Hut with the Jnp. In general 
occupation It proved easy for the revolu- 
tionary parties to increase their influence 
in the Inland regions, which were not 
effectively occupied by the Jap. Tho 
mod important of theso parties was the 
Vlut Mmli tan abbreviation for tho name 
of tho League for the Independence of 
Annarn) of nationalist nnd communist 
tendencies. After the Jap. surrender, 
the S. part of I-C. was occupied by the 
Hrlt. nnd t he N. by the Chinese. Probably 
the Aunaimtes believed Hint tlio Fr. were 
to he exi hided permanently. They did 
not wish to become vassals of ClilnA. 
Hence they proclaimed their independence. 
The revolution broke out In Tongking, 
where a provisional gov. was constituted 
under the presidency of IJo (*111 Mini), 
chief of the Viet Mlnh. From that 
moment the political situation became 
very confiisi d, tho authority of the Hanoi 
Gov. being insecurely estab., while In 
Cochin China the Hrlt. had a hard teak to 
maintain order in the preeonee of the rebel 
troops which had recoivod part of their 
arms from tho Jap. and ware still. In some 
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cases, commanded by Jap. officers and 
gendarmes. In Tongklng the disorganised 
administration resulted In floods and 
famine. In Cochin China most of the 
lnhab. wished their country to remain in- 
dependent of Aunam and Tougkiug or the 
Viet Nain Republic and the Fr. to con- 
tinue the work they had begun. In Cam- 
bodia and Laos the Fr. were received hack 
again with open arms by sovereigns and 
people, who had remained staunch friends 
of France throughout the war. As regards 
Tongklng and Annain, a provisional agree- 
ment was concluded (March 194(1) with the 
Ho Chi Miuh Gov., ensming the pacific 
return of the Fr. troops in the larger tns. 
and maintaining the autonomy of those 
countries within the Indo-Chinese Federa- 
tion and the Fr. Union (see Franck, 
Constitution). There was, however, bitter 
fighting between Viet Nam and the Fr. 
throughout most of 1 9 i 7. Offers of settle- 
ment made by the Fr. (Sept. 1917) were 
rejected, and military operations began in 
Tongklng (Oct.) Further attempts to 
reach a settlement concerning the defence 
and foreign relations of the newly-formed 
Federation of Indo-China wore unsuccess- 
ful (1918). The Vie* Vain republic, while 
not objecting to iiteiuo’Ttihip of tho Kr. 
Union, looked for tho autonomy char- 
acteristic of membership of the Brit. 
Conuuonweulth. Hre 1\ Doumor, L'hulo - 
Chine Franc nine, 19 ].*>; M. llnpp. L Im- 
mense Indn-Chine, 1928 ; T. E. Ennis, 
French Policy and Dcrdopnv /ds in Indo- 
china. 1939 ; S. Levi, hub' Chine, 1931 ; 
Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China , 
1937 ; N. Smith, Hunan Hoad, I ‘MO. 

Indo-European Languages. This term, 
first employed (In 1813) by the gifted 
physician. Egyptologist and philologist. 
Dr. Thomas Young, of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, is to bo preferred to 4 Indo- 
Germanic,’ as it is called by patriotic tier. 
philologi-N, or Aryan (so termed by super- 
patriotic Gers.). which is now technically 
reserved for the Indo-Aryan branch (see 
below). This family comprise# Inost of the 
languages spoken in Europe and some of 
those of Asia, particularly the Indian sub- 
continent. The speakers of the-io lan- 
guages have for manv centurion been the 
leaders In the hist, of the world ; their 
literatures are amongst flic greatest. The 
development of these languages has been 
the most varied and the most rich. The 
languages belonging to tho three main 
branches of this family, Germanic, 
Romance, and Slavonic, nowadays are 
spoken by c. 32 .*» million people, c. 2.>0 
million ami c. 200 million respect ivciv. 
On the basis of a great deal of evidence, 

f iliilologists have succeeded in construct - 
ng tho Proto-Indo-European language 
and a 4 family-tree ’ of tho well-at tested 
Indo-European languages', although not 
all tho scholars agree as to the place in 
'which one or another of these languages (e.g. 
Hittite or Aimenian) should ho placed. 

The main features of the I.-E. L., at 
least in their early stages, are as follows : 
A word normally oouslsts of three ele- 
ments, root, prefix, ami ending; the 
grammatical relationships aro generally 
expressed by means of inflection ; and tho 


main morphological features aro redupli- 
cation of tho verb-stern and the vowel- 
gradation, known by its Gor. term Ablaut . 
The Indo-European family falls into two 
sub-families, tonned from the word 100, 
in Latin centum (pron. /centum), and in 
Zend, satem. These two groups are dis- 
tinguished from one another by their 
treatment of certain guttural sounds. 
The centum group (Gk., Lat., Celtic, 
Germanic) has k. g , kh. and ah, where the 
satem group (Indo-Iraman, Armenian, 
Bnl to-, Slavonic, Albanian) generally has 
s, z, k or q or h. 

One of the many vexed problems of the 
Indo-European languages is that of 
Hittite. The Kittitas inhabited Asia 
Minor and X. Syria from the third to the 
lirnt millennia B.c., and during the four- 
teenth and thirteenth centuries h.c. con- 
stituted one of the chief empires of the 
Near East. Tho mo*t Important stage 
In the recovery of the long forgotten 
emnire of the Hlttites was the discovery 
in 1909 07, nt Bogaz Koy (Hoghaz Kent) 
the unci. Hattushash, cap. of tne empire, 
of tiw rich royal archive* containing over 
20,000 documents written in cuneiform 
(see CuvKiroBM Writing) on clay tablets. 
Som«- of these documents are written in 
A( radian language, but the bulk is written 
in Hittite. This language has been 
ri*oogrns(U as an Tndo-European speech 
►I nee Its decipherment in 191."» by the 
I Czech scholar BodHch TIrozny. The 
emment Hiltltologist Emil Eoirer, on the 
basis of ‘archaisms* in Eliltito ns com- 
pared with other anot. I.-E. L. has sug- 
gested, since 1921, that Hittite broke 
awuv from tho parent, speech before any 
of tho other known l.-E. L The Amer. 
linguist E. II. Sturtevunt accepted and 
de\ eloped this suggestion. Aecordmg to 
him. Hittite and 4 Proto-Indo-European * 
are both dcscemled from an earlier lan- 
guage, by him termed 4 Proto-tndo- 
fliLLitc. Besides, in Sturtevant’s opinion 
i the other languages of A-’ia Mmor, known 
from x.vrious inscription* or fiom v>Pations 
In the Hittite document arc ‘‘lonely 
ri l.itcd with Hittite. Apparently .all these 
earh Anatolian languages prevrvo certain 
hat arcs that have been lost in all the 
l B L ^turtevant, thu>, suggests the 
following tuinily tree . 

Proto-Indo- llirtite 


Proto- Anatolian Proto-Indo-European 

I i 1 

Uittito Luwian Lyeian Lydian 

Palaio Hleroglyphio Hittite 

Tt may be noted Unit until recently 
Lm mu and Lydian were considered us 

non- l.-E. Ij. 

Recent excavations and studies have 
recovered other forgotten languages 
belonging to the Indo-European llngui*tio 
family. In tho first seven or eight cen- 
turies of tho Christian Era, Chinese 
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PROTO IVDO TUKOPLAN 


Hittitc and allied 
(«*P. 479) 


Ind<> Inman 
or \rv in 


Hal to Slaxonu 


(main tinier ts (see 
(dug m the N Orfiicf, 

I «>sk, in the S ) Greek 

Language) 


tjrabir Ashk*- irhilnr 
or classic (molt in 

\maeman Amu man) 


I ! 

\V tstcrn I a^tt i n 


indo Aryan 
x p. 482 ) 


Iranian 
Old Persian 
or At haemeni 1 
Middle Prrsnn 
or I’aklavi 
Avrstic 
Nto Pt rsian 


Slavonic 
12. p 4^3) 


E Iranian 
Sogdian and 
khotancse f x 
tint t) 

Pushtu ( \fghini->tan 
and Halm histxn) 
Rah* hi (Bilu hntin) 
O-sette (n 1 1 ik 
Cauoasu'.i 
Kurdish 


Old Prus >1 in 
(extinct 
suite the 
seven ter nth 
century) 


A THF IM>«> I r ROPFAN 
LINGUIST I IAMI11 TRFF 


Iithuaniui litwan 
or Ltttish 


PRO IO GJ KM Wit 


Prra \\es» ( t mini 


Prot Nrrth Germanic 
Prirnitne Ol J N first or Scindum >an) 


Aiglo-r risnn High I w 1 ra iki h If v 

I t, trin m or (.tnniri 

I I v I rancomin 


W \or»e L Nor-i 

/Norway and its 
Depend* lines) 


Old English I nsian Flemish Dutt i> 


Noiwcgian icdandir Swedish Danish 
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PROTO INDO EUROPEAN 


Germanic 
(set li) 


Agnean and Kucheaa 
(a«P 482) 


Italic pr per 
(Sabine or 
Safine) 


Gaelic or 0 Celtic 
(3 P 4^5) 


Cymric or P Celtic 
(3. P 483 ) 


Frse or Irish 

g lso called 
aelic) 


Highland 
Scots or 
Gaelic 


Welsh or Cymric 


Breton or 
Armoncan 
(in Bnttany) 


Italian Romans h 

(with rniny (Swit?« rland) 
dialects) and allied 

dialect* 


Provencal 


(Castilian 

and 

Catalan) 
(various 
dialec ts, 
including 
those of 
1 at 

\raenca) 


PortugiK^e 

fvanuus 

dialects 

mcludi g 

‘ Crec le * 

varieties 

ind 

these of 
S America' 


PIvOTO C.‘ UM VM 


FAMILY rRFL O * TIIF 
CL KM INK IAN » \ Fs 


i 1 bm birnnmr 
1 G thi 


VaiuLalic Visigothvc Oatrogothic 

(?) or W Gothic »rl Gothu 

(see under Gothic Lanquacl and Scmpt) 


HE 7 
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Eastern Turkestan (now called Stnkfang) 
aim oh t wholly a sandy waste to-day was 
* a land of smiling cities with rich sanc- 
tuaries and monasteries stocked with 
magnificent libraries/ This anet. ' melt- 
ing pot * of peoples of quite different forms 
of speech, script and religion, is now 
inhabited by a sparse pop. mainly of 
Turkish tongue and Muslim religion. 
MSS. discovered since 1890 revealed that 
in the latter part of the first millennium 
a.d., the pop. living between the It. Tarim 
and the Tienshan Mts„ including the ters. 
of Turfan. Qara*hahr and Kucha, spoke a 
language belonging to the centum group 
of the Indo-European family. This lan- 
guage, however, presents sev. features not 
paralleled in the other I.-E. L., and its 
relationship with the other groups has not 
yet been sufficiently cleared up. It was 
assumed, at first, that the new language 
was the speech of anet. Tokharfstan and 
it was, therefore, termed Tokharian, but 
apparently anet. Tokharian a non- 
Indo-European form of speech. Uosides 
the new language Is not uniform ; two 
dialects or languages can he distinguished, 
which nowadays are termed Ayncan and 
Kuchean. Other newlv recovered lan- 
guages preserved in MSS. discovered in 
Turkestan, are Khotanese , which was 
spoken In the anet. kingdom of Khotan, 
and is now known to have been the 
easternmost Middle Iranian (or Persian) 
form of speech ; and Sogriian, another R. 
dialect of Middle Iranian, which was 
widely used In Ceutral Asia for many 
centuries, and particularly In the second 
half of the first millennium a.d. 

The Indo-European 4 fainilv-treo * with 

E articular reference to the Italic and Celtic 
mguages is printed on p. 4*0, with the 
* family-tree * of the Germanic languages. 
Various detailed questions are not taken 
into consideration ; amongst others, the 
problem of the Thracd- Phrygian group of 
languages, which certainly were Indo- 
European, but too little of thorn is known 
to give them the exact place In the 
‘family-tree.’ Also verv little H known 
about the linguistic affiliations of anet. 
Illyrian, which was spoken on the K. 
coast of the Adriatic Sea : the Messapli, 
who inhabited In pro- Horn. tunes the It. 
region now known as Apulia ; the Piectii, 
who lived on the cent ml It. coast of the 
Adriatic, and the Veneti, who Inhabited 
the N.VV. coast of the same sen, apparently 
belonged to the same linguistic group as 
the Illyrians. Home scholars consider 
Armenian and Albanian, which apparently 
are isolated independent branches of the 
Indo-European family, as remnants of a 
large group, termed Thraeo-illvrUn, in- 
cluding imet. Thracian, II! whin and 
allied languages, anet. Phrygian, and 
Scythian, to the N. of the Block .^oa. 

The following are a few major points to 
be conshh red m connection with the 
Indo-European * family-tree/ 

(1) The linguistic problems of India are 
rather complicated. Her numerous lan- 
guages and dialects belong to at least 
three main linguistic families (without 
ta king account of the still undoclphered 
written documents of the pre-Indo- 


Europcan people of the Indus Valley). 
Indeed, besides the Indo-European lan- 
guages, there are various Dravidian lan- 
guages (see uniter Linuitmtio Familiks) 
and Kolarian or Munda languages spoken 
over the whole of Control India, which are 
considered as having the Austro-Asiatlo 
common substratum. Even the Indo- 
Aryan branch Is the moat numerous and 
complicated of all the Indo-European 
branches. In the last centuries u.c., 
Sanskrit, which was originally a refined 
form of the language of the 4 Madhyadesa 4 
(the Indian homeland), developed into an 
artificial, literary language, the language 
of the Brahman civilisation. For many 
centuries it was tho exclusive literary lan- 
guage of N. India. The Muslim Invasion 
of India after A.n. 1000, followed by the 
final conquest, towards tho end of the 
twelfth century, extinguished tho Hindu 
political power (revived only in 1917) in 
N. India, and broughl into uso the Arabie- 
Pcrslan script and the Persian influence 
on the Indian languages. Hough lv about 
this time, tho Indian Prakrits nr vernacu- 
lars began to develop Into literary lan- 
guages. Tho most important of them is 
W. Hindi (71 million speakers) : ono of 
its various dialects, Hindustani, which was 
primarily the language of the N. l)oab, 
was carried over tho whole of India by the 
Moslems. The literury Hindustani be- 
came the modern literary language of 
India; oirlv in tho seventeenth century 
it was already known in England that 
Hindustani was tho lingua franca of 
India : it is believed that nowadays It is 
spoken by hoiuc 0f> ,000,000 people, and It 
is understood by nearly 1 >0,000,000 
people. One form, Urdu, whleh makes a 
free uso of Persian and Arable words, and 
employs the Persian-Arabie senpt, is iwed 
chiefly liv Moslems and has become the 
oilleial language of the new State of Paki- 
stan. The other form, Hindi, Is free from 
Persianisation, and owes more to Sans- 
krit : it is used by Hindus and is usually 
printed in the Oeva-nagari character, tho 
script of Sanskrit. 

Hindi (2 >,000,000 speakers) has three 
main di dert«, Ewadhi, Bagheli, and 
riihutti-gnrld. Tho chief languages of 
tho cent nil group aro : (1) Punjabi 

(c. 17,000,000 speakers) alsospokcn by the 
Brit, sikh Holdiers. Tho dialects are W. 
Punjabi or Lahnda, r. 7,000,000 speakers 
with t wcnt> -t wo dialects. (2) Sindhi 
r. .1, > 00 , 0011 , with a dozen dialects, (a) 
Rajasthani, r. 1 w, '.00,000 with tile dialects 
ol Malvi (i. >00,000), Marwari, and many 
other-'. (1) Gujarati, spoken by c. 

11.000. 000 people. (.3) Kashmiri (c. 

2.000. 000 speakers whose main dialect Is 
Kaditawarh, is the most north-westerly 
language of this branch. I'ahari (‘ of, or 
belonging to, tho mountains’) is spoken 
by c. 2/»00,o00 people in 6 apa i lalaksha , 
that is the lower ranges at the Himalaya, 
from Nepal in the E. to Hbadraval in the 
NV. ; It can ho claws filed Into E. central 
and W. Pahari, the lost having many 
dialects, such aw Mandi, Hlrmmiri, Jaun- 
sari. Chatneali, Kluthali, Kului, eto. 
More important Is the eastern group of 
the Indo-Aryan languages; Bengali 
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(divided Into sev. dialects) is spoken by' 
c. 50,000,000 people ; Bihari (main 
dialects : Malthili or TIrhuti, Magahl and 
Bhojpurl) is spoken by c. 40,000,000 
people ; Oriya,, comprising many dialects, 
is spoken by r. 10,000,000 people; and 
Assamcic, trie most E. Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage, is spoken by c. 2,000,000 people. 

Only throe Indo-Aryan languages are 
spoken in S. India, the most important of 
them being Marathi with r. 10,000,000 
speakers ; interesting is ivonkani, a 
Marathi speech, over 1,500,000, spoken 
in the Portuguese colony of Goa and sur- 
rounding dints., and mainly written in 
llom. characters as adapted by the Portu- 

f uese priests ; Saurashtrl is spoken by e. 

25,000 people, mainly In Madura and 
Madras ; and Hindustani is mainly 
spoken by the Moslems. Sinhalese {the 
language of Ceylon), spoken by c. 4 .000,000 
people, must also be mentioned : although 
there are still some who maintain that It 
is essentially a Dravidian language, it is 
generally admitted by serious scholars 
that it is an Indo-Aryan Hpeech strongly 
influenced by Dravidian. Finally, Romani, 
the language of the gypsies, in various parts 
of Europe and .4«U, uprising numerous 
dialects strongly influenced by local lan- 
guages, is generally considered os an Indo- 
Aryan language. 

(2) Slavonic. The earliest, extant Old 
Slavonic documents belong to the end of 
the tentii and to the eleventh centuries 
▲.I). They are couched in a language 
termed ‘ Ecclesiastical Slavonic,’ or * Old 
Church Slavonic ’ or else ‘ Pannonian 
Slavonic * or * Old Bulgarian,' and ure 
written In the Glagolithfc or the Cyrillic 
scripts (see vntler Althahkt). The 
modern Slavonic languages can be divided 
into three geographical groups : Eastern 
(Russian, White Russian, and Ukrainian), 
Western (Polish, (V.ech or Bohemian, 
Slovak, Wend or Serbian, and Lusatimw, 
and Southern (Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, 
and Slovene). 

(3) Celtic . The Celtic branch is com- 
monly divided into two groups of lan- 
guages. tho Gaolic and the Cymric, which, 
respectively, an* a Do termed Q-Ueltic and 
P-Celtic : In the former group, the 
‘ Proto-Celtic * combination of a guttural 
with a M7-Hoimd (like kw or qu) remains kio 
or g or ehangos to c ; in tho latter, it 
changes Into v or pu\ 

See Mcyer-Lilbke, Grammalikder roman • 
ischen Sjnachen, 181)0 -1902 ; K. Brugman, 
Grunt/ruts der I'emleirhendtn Grammntik 
der indogermanisclu n Sprachen (2nd oil.), 
1807-1910; Kurse wrglvichendc Gram- 
matik der imlogtrmanisrhen Sprachen, 
1904 ; H. Hlrt, /hr Indoocrmnncn, 1905 ; 
II. Pedersen, Vcrgleichcruie Gram mat ik 
der keltischen Sprachen, 1909-1913 ; .1 
Schrljnen, Einfhhrung in das Stud turn 
der indogermimschen Sprachu'i sscnsrh a ft 
(trans. from Dutch), 1921 ; A. Mcillet. 
Is slave commun , 1924, Grammnirr du 
meux-perse (2nd ed.), 1931, and Intnxiuc- 
HondTHude comparative dee langurs indo- 
europtennes (7th ed.), 1931 ; K. Sandfeld, 
Linguist igue balkanique , etc., 1930 ; E. 
Uourclez, Elements dc linguistique romane , 
1930 ; E. Hlrt, Uandbueh dm Vgermanis • 


chen, 1931 ; B. F. C. Atkinson, The 
Greek language (2nd ed.), 1933 ; in this 
collection : A. Ewert, The French lan- 
guage ; W. E. Oollinson and R. Mcbsch, 
The German Language ; G. E. K Braun- 
hnltss and J. F. Mountford, The Latin 
fsmtjvage. A. C. Baugh, A History of 
the English language, 1935 ; E. Prokosch, 
A ('ompnrative Germanic Grammar , 1939 ; 

J. Whutmough, *eAn*a ; being Prolego- 
mena to a Study of the Dialects of Ancient 
Gaul , 1945 

Indo-Cermanio Languages, see Indo- 

Epkopeav Languages. 

Indonesia Undo- and the Ok. word 
i >>«<., an island) is a term sometimes used 
to designate the E. Indies, comprising 
Borneo, I ndn -China, Java, and the Dutch 

K. Indies, Johoro, New Guinea, Malay, 
Penang, Perak, Philippine Is., Singapore, 
Sumatra, and Tongking. Archeological 
research In I. has been carried out under 
both Eng. and Dutch supervision. In 
the Malay Peninsula stone axe-heads of 
noolithio culture have been discovered, 
hut no knives or spear-heads. These 
instruments were probably made of 
bamboo, owing to the lack of suitable 
stone, and bamboo Bpear-heads are still 
In use among the Malays to this day. The 
exploration of Malayan caves has revealed, 
often within about 4 ft. of the surface. 
parLs of skeletons — remains of feasts, all 
seemingly of extant animals — cord-marked 
pottery, and ground stone implements. 
A re Ideological research has estab. a con- 
siderable similarity between these remains 
and those found in Indo-Ghina. Bronze 
ad/e-hcads have been discovered in Negri 
Scmbilan, and anct. iron tools, probably 
mining implements, are also found, but 
nro extremely rare. Indonesian art is 
practically restricted to design, and 
among the is. very little pculpture re- 
mains, while what there is shows tho 
religious influence of Indian art. Design 
has found expression in the patterns with 
which bamboo combs are decorated and 
alho tho belts worn by the women, who 
attribute to them a magical slg nflcance. 
The pottery also Is rudely decorated. 
Gold and silver filigree work, of extremo 
intricacy, is made in Malay, Upper Perak, 
.uni tho Patanl States. Filigree work is 
used to ornament dagger-hilts, rings, 
brooches, buttons, kris-sheaths, pendants, 
ear-Htuds, and boads, being often coloured 
a dark rod or deep yellow. Button- 
making Is a craft widely practised in I. 
The buttons are made of silver on which 
a design has been indented. The back- 
ground Is then tilled m with an extremely 
durable black enamel, which, after firing 
ami finishing, will neither crack nor bend. 
Tho enamelling Is known as niello ware. 
see also Indoni.m.v (Dutch) ; ant 
Bouvko ; Dutch East Indies ; Java ; 
51 YDUKA ; SUMATItV. etc. 

Indonesia (Dutch), the Netherlands E. 
Indies considered in the light of tho in- 
dependence movement, more particularly 
associated with Java and Sumatra os tho 
strongholds of Indonesian republicanism. 
A widespread movement of local national- 
ism was encouraged, especially In Java, 
by Japan during the Second world War, 
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When her defeat became inevitable. This 
movement made further progress In 1945 
taking advantage of the time lag between 
the sudden Jap surrender and the arrival 
of such allied troops os could he made 
available to disaim the Jap. forces of 
occupation Having obtained arms and 
assistance from the Jap. garrisons the 
Javanese proclaimed an independent gov. 
Guerilla fighting broke out In Java and 
in Feb. 1940 the Netherlands Gov. 
deolared its readiness to recognise Indo- 
nesian independence and to further the 
estab. of an Indonesian state po-sessod 
of full pirtnerslup rights within the 
Netherlands kingdom. The Dutch Gov. 
also declared that the now ‘ Indonesian 
Commonwealth * should manage Its 
domestic affairs m complete freedom 
through Its own cabinet and a democratic 
legislative body m which Indonesians 
would hold a majority. Formal dis- 
cussions Initiated in Java, through the 
mediation of Sir Archibald Cl trk Kerr, 
were continued in Holland, where, how- 
ever, they made next to no progro>s. 
Law and order were estab. in JavH, 
however, as the number of places taken 
over by Brit, and Dutch troops increased. 
The ters. of the 4 Great East/ Borneo, 
Bangka and Billiton were handed hack 
to the Dutch E Indus administration 
(July 13, 1940) and a confertncc was ion- 
vened by Lieut -Governor General van 
Mook (July 16) to enable the is. outside 
Java and Sumatra to discuss their future 
relationship with the Netherlands Gov., 
the real purpose of the conference being 
to cheek the Republican-.’ t loim to speak 
for the whole of 4 Indonesia.* Re solutions, 
however, were passed in fav our of a 
federation of the whole of Dutch Indo- 
nesia with the maximum of autonomy for 
each of the four constituent Htntes — Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, ami the Great East. 
In the meantime Dutch Ind one-dan nego- 
tiations had been long suspended hut 
in Nov. the two sides ugn ed on terms of 
settlement embodied in the 4 ('bonbon 
Draft Agreement,* a political accord as it 
was described by the Dutch Gov , which 
was initialled by both sides on Nov. 15. 
This agreement for the formation of the 
1 United States of Indonesia * held out an 
illusory promise of a now era of pew e and 
oo -operation, for there were t hose on both 
sides who were opposed to any com- 
promise. In Holland, r it the Catholic 
and Calvinist parties weio strongly op- 
posed to any concession to the claims of 
asecular Asiatic notional ism. The Agree- 
ment was, nevertheless, signed by both 
sides on March 2 >, 1947, and a truce 
agreement which had been concluded In 
Oct. 1946 was formally implemented by 
a oease-tire ordpr, which however, did not 
stop acts of violence by separat ist move- 
ments in W and N.W. Java. On May 27, 
1947 , the Dutch commissioner general in 
Java sent a Note to the Indonesian Repub- 
lican Gov. demanding that the gov. he 
reconstructed to form n central apparatus 
of t be future Federation and that organs 
be created for co-operation with the Dutch 
Got. in regulation of foreign relations and 
economic questions and the control of 


relations with all parts of Indonesia not 
belonging to the lepnblic. The republican 
gov. agreed to eo-pperoto hut blamed the 
Dutch Gov. for the continuation of hos- 
tilities. The Indonesian motuici (^jahrir) 
was unable to got the suppoit of his own 
Socialist party for the acceptance of these 
proposals and resigned. The next day 
President Soekarno announced his accept- 
ance of the general liuos of I ho Dutch 
Note and the now premier ('sjaluifudditu 
also agreed to the proposals. 

But the republicans failed to keep law 
and ordc r in the areas nominally umlei 
their control with the result t h &t Dutch 
troops then occupied ull republican build 
mgs and public services m Batavia. Van 
Monk's defence of this action was that 
tho Republicans were unable or un 
willing to honour oither tho truce or the 
agreement or to liberate tho lOp.OOu per 
sons (Chinese, Indians, Dutch, etc.) still 
gathered in concentration camps. The 
Dutch forces made rapid progress in 
occupying areas In N F., ami central Java, 
and on July 21 President Soekarno broad 
east an appeal to solve the problem with 
out war saving that the republican gov. 
wore prepared to put thrir case before the 
United Nations. On lire r« cjuest of the 
Indian Gov. through Pandit Nehru, the 
Indonesian c.hc ua, tiken up by the. 
Sc< only Council (July tl) and a United 
Nation** committee was sent out to 
report. The committee put forward 
proposal* ( I>oc. 2 >) hut these were rejected 
by both sides. During 19 IS it continued 
to be the aim of the Dutch to create a 
United states of Indonesia that would be 
both stable and tnriept ndent, and to that 
end they made plans bn setting up an 
appropriate fcdoril constitution But 
they could not secure the co-operation of 
the republicans, nor did any greater 
measure of success attend tho efforts of 
the l ruled Nations* Good Offices Com- 
mittee, which remained in Indonesia for 
many months. The Dutch Gov. con 
tcxidc d that they had suffered provocation 
at the hands of the republicans and that 
the subversive forces inside tho republic 
would, unless promptly suppressed, en- 
danger I h>* whole foundation of tho 1 nited 
States of Indonesia. This contention, 
however, gamed no support from the 
Unite d Nations ony more than did the 
Dutch otTi r to sot k a ruling of tho Court 
of Intern d tonal Justice on the Security 
Council s com pot once to Intrrveno in what 
the Dutch n gar ded as a domed ic dispute. 
No compromise seemed possible, for the 
Dutch case and that of the republicans 
were poles asunder: the Dutch argued 
that the development of the Indonesian 
Federation was threatened by the un- 
willingness of the Republic to Join with 
the other Indonesian status as an equal 
partner, wlieieas the repo blit a ns, os al- 
wftvs, wanted a Unitarian state under 
repaid It an control. This forood the 
Dutc h gov. to press for a speedy solution 
of the problem and, accordingly, on 
Dec. 19 the Dutch, In violation of the 
truce which had been arranged by the 
Good Offices Committee, resumed military 
action against republican ter. J ok Jakarta 
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was quickly captured by airborne forces 
and Dr. Soekarno aud eey. republican 
minis tors were arrested, By Dec. 30 all 
major tn<3. were in Dutch hands, tbe whole 
operation having boon cleverly planned 
and executed. These military operations 
were, however, strongly condemned by 
most mom hers of the United Nations 
Security Council. Jn Jan. 1940, the Gov. 
of India Invited the govs, of thirteen 
Asian cuuutruw to a conference in Delhi 
to consider the Indonesian problem — 
Pandit Nehru describing Dutch action 
there os * unabashed aggression.* The 
conference, held on Jan. 23, made firm 
hut moderate recommendations to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
among tlu in being that all Dutch troops 
should he withdrawn from the whole of 1. 
by a date to be determined by a United 
Nations' authority and that power over 
tho whole of [. should bo completely 
transferred by Jan. 1, 1950 to the United 
States of Indonesia, whoso relationship 
with the Netherlands should Ihj settled by 
negotiations bet woe ti the two parties. 
After discussions lasting sev. weeks, a 
preliminary agreement was reached 
('May H) between the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian Jtcpul>ik«4n uc« •get Ions which met 
at Hat avia under the auspices of tho 
United Nations eoinmittoo for Indonesia. 
Tho proposals under consideration were 
tho return of the Hcpuhlican gov. to 
JokjakiUUi, the cessation of all guerilla 
warfare, and a round -table conference at 
tho Hague. This com prom two seemed to 
be tho first step on the road to a settle- 
ment ot the Indonesian question. 

Indoor Gardening, see undtr Window 
( lAIU)KMM). 

Indore, native state of Central India in 
the dominions ol tbe Mahnrujah of iiolkar. 
It covers an area of 9900 sij. m., and is 
bordered H. and \V . by the ters. of the 
Bombay f > residenoy, and N. and E. by 
those of Seindia and the rujahships of 
Dhar and Downs. It. is traversed In the 
S. by tbe tratpura tango, and in tho X. by 
the Vindhja Mts.. and between these ore 
tbe dints, wo tried by tho Nerhuddu. 
There are hoiuc fertile plains, and most of 
tho country is well wooded. The prevail- 
ing religion Is Mohammedan. Tho chief 
products are wheat, timber, tobacco, raw 
cotton, and opium. Tho chief tn. oml cap. 
is Imloro, situated in a lino undulating 
plain, it has a new first-grade college, 
a Sanskrit College, sev. high schools, and 
a scheme for compulsory primary educa- 
tion is estab. A Botanical institute for 
the lnipro\omcntof cotton has been estab., 
and a nuiul>er of spinuing and weaving 
mills. Other places of note are tho old 
garrison tns. ot Mhan and Mehidpur, 
Mhoysur, ami MandleHor, and ttio ruiuiMl 
city of Mivndu. The present Maharajah, 
who succeeded to tho throne In 1929, on 
tho abdication of his father. Maharajah 
Tukoji Kao III., was educated At an Eng. 
school and Oxford. Ho married, in 1924, 
tho daughter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal. The maharajahs have shown 
great loyalty to Britain, and during the 
two world wars I. gave all the help it could 
.to the Brit. Gov., both In money and mon, 


who fought on many fronts. There Is a 
state railway, with the prin. station at 
Indore tn., and sov. other railways cross 
the country. State savings banks have 
been introduced. Tho ann. revenue Is 
£900,000. Pop. (1941) 1,514,000. 

Indorsement, writing on tho back of an 
instrument something relative to and 
utiocting the transaction evidenced by the 
instrument, e.Q. the l. ef a bill of exchange 
or cheque payable to order operates to 
transfer tho right to payment to the In- 
dorsee or person to whom the indorser 
hands tbe bill or cheque. The I. of a 
negotiable instrument may be in ‘ blank. 1 
i.e. where the name of tho Indorser only is 
written on the instrument, the effect being 
that the instrument becomes payable to 
bearer ; or * conditional,* i.e. the property 
in the instrument is transferred subject to 
sorno contingency being fulfilled ; or 
1 qualified, 1 i.e. which enlarges, restricts, 
or otherwise qualifies the liability of the 
indorser ; or * special,* where tho name 
of the indorsee is inserted ; or * restric- 
tive,’ i.e. it restricts the negotiability of 
tho instrument to some particular purpose 
or person. 

Indra, in Indian mythology, the ruler 
of the bright firmament who stands at the 
head ot t He lieaveu of tho gods. In Vedlc 
poetry he Is represented as performing 
wonderful deeds for tho benefit of good 
men, at the same time possessing all the 
attributes of a warlike god 

Iiidre, dept, of Central France, lying S. 
of ( he dept, of Cher, and covering an area 
of 2961 sq. in. Il was formed m 1790 
from parts of the obi provs. ol Berry, 
Orlcu minis, Marche, und Touraine, and is 
named from the nv. flowing through it. 
'1 he surface consists of a large plateau 
divided into three dist 4 *.. vi/,. the Boia- 
eluint, a well- wooded plain abounding in 
mar-die* in the S., comprising nearly 
seven -tenths of tbe entire area; the 
Champagne, a fertile dist. in tbe N., pro- 
ducing cereal crops ; and tbe Breuue in 
the \V.. between tho Cher and < ’reuse, a 
region of moors, marshes, ant’ ponds, 
formerly unhealthy, but now considerably 
improved by means ol drainage ana 
alt orest at ion. The Champagne dist. 
n (lords excellent pasturage for sheep, 
which produce first -ride wool. The chief 
products are chestnuts, grain, the vine, 
sugar-beet, wheat, o.its, potatoes, turnips, 
etc. Much poult rj is also reared. 
\mongst tho prim maiiufs. are paper, 
leather, cloth, and pottery. Tho dept. Is 
divided Into the arrow, of Ch&teauroux, 
be Blanc, Lc Chat re, and lKsoudun, 
cliftteauroux is the chief tn. Pop. 
2.i 2, 900. 

Indre-et-Loire, dept, of Central France, 
comprising small parts of Aniou, Poitou, 
and Orl6annois, mid nearly the whole or 
the old prov. of Touraine. Area 2SI1 sq. 
iu. It is drained h.v the Loire and Its 
tributaries, the chief of which are the 
lndro, Cher, and Vienne. The chief dlsts. 
of tbe dept, are tho U&tlne, a plateau 
region, diversified by woods and plains, 
to the N. of tho Loire : the Champoigne, 
a chain of vlno-olad slopes between the 
Cher and the Indre ; the voron, a dist. of 
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orchards and vinos between the Loire and 
Vienne : the billy and unproductive 
plateau of Ste. Maure ; and tue marshy 
tor. of the Breune. The chief products 
are grapes, apples, beetroot, grain, and 
homp, and there are manufs. of paper, 
bilk, rope, and bar-iron. Mcealitliic 
monuments are numerous in the dept. 
The dept, is divided into tlio urrou*. of 
Tours, Chinou, and Leches. Tlio chief 
tn. Is Tours. Pop. 319,UUU. 

Indri ( I ruins brevLcauduta ), sub-family 
of the Lenmrlda;, large monkey -like 
lemurs Inhabiting Madagascar, especially 
the E. coa*t forests, iirst disco vered 1780. 
They are black and white in colour, of 
diurnal habits, and live chiefly on fruit. 
See Lemur. 

Induction, Eng. Church ceremony for 
giving possession of a benefice to a clergy- 
man. The I. is performed after a man- 
date from the bishop to the urchdeucon 
(or dean and chapter). The inductor 
takes the clergyman’s hand and lays it on 
the key of the church door. r l be clergy- 
man is then admitted, and tolls a bell as a 
public notification to his parishioners. The 
incumbent’s possession is completed by 
4 reading himself in,’ reading the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and making formal vows to 
accept them and conform to the rules of 
the Church. Scottish ministers are or- 
dained by tlio Presbytery ceremony. f I tie 
ceremony which includes a laying on of 
hands. Is conducted by the 4 Moderator,* 
the clergyman appointed to look after the 
church during the interregnum or vacancy. 

Induction, in logic, the process of real 
inference, or the proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. This operation 
of discovering and proving general proposi- 
tions la contrasted with deduction, which 
is the method of applying general proposi- 
tions once discovered to such particular 
cases as are considered to be within the 
scope of the eatab. propositions. The 
great exponent of deducts o principles, 
Aristotle, neglected I., and only identified 
it with a complete enumeration of (acts. 
Bacon's Norum Organum contains little 
true I., though it contains directions for 
drawing np the various kinds of lists of 
instances. Whewell’s Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences (1840) marks a distinct 
advance, and shows a due appreciation of 
the cardinal point neglected by Bacon — 
the function of theorising in inductive 
research He shows that science advances 
only in so far as the mind of the inquirer 
Is able to suggest organising ideas whereby 
experiments and observations are mode to 
dovetail into an intelligible system. J. S. 
Mill in his System of Logic , mtiocinative 
and inductive (1843) ignores the con- 
stitutive work of the mind, and regards 
knowledge as the merely passive reception 
of impressions. Recent advances in 
mental science have estab. the great im- 
portance of L, and clearly show that the 
most valuable faculty In scientific inquiry 
Is that of suggesting now and valuable 
hypotheses. See also Logic. Ste J. 3. 
Mill (above) and A. Lalande, Les Theories 
de r induction el de r experimentation, 1929. 

Induotion and Induotion Coll, see 
JCleotiucit r— klectro^ Magnetic Induction . 


Induotion Furnace, see under Metal- 
LUlfGY (METALLURGICAL FURNACES). 

Indulgence. This term, in Horn, rath- 
olic theology, signifies the remission of the 
temporal penalty of sin, granted to a 
repentant sinner by Church authority. 
The I., however, is never considered a 
sacramental remission of the sin Itself. 
Although the first rocorded instance of the 
use of the word indulgence was in the 
eleventh century by Alexander II. , the 
institution was found in full development 
duriug the wars of the Crusades, the ser- 
ving in which was accounted un equivalent 
substitute for penance, provided a I way h 
tlu> service was from motives of devotion 
and not from mere greed or love of glory. 
Later, military service as a condition for 
1 m. was replaced by pilgrimages to certain 
great shrines. I.’s may he given by the 
Pope, and by primates and bishops 
within the limits of their jurisdiction, in 
modern times they ore usually attached to 
works of devotion or good works of an.v 
kind in the form of remission of part or all 
of what would have beon the old canonical 
penain o for Min. 

Indulgence, The Declaration of, issued 
by James 11. of Great Bntaiu In 1087. It 
had for its ostensible object the suspension 
of all laws tending to force the consciences 
of the king’s subjects — its real object being 
to relievo the Uom. Catholics, it was 
very unpopular, and tho culminating 
point of tho universal dissatisfaction was 
testified in tho refusal of the seven bishops 
to order their clergy to read it aloud from 
their pulpits. 

Indus, S. constellation between Grus 
and Puvo, first noticed by Bayer In his 
UranoMCtitfi, pub. in li>03. The chief 
star (of 3 *2 magnitude) gives a solar 
spectrum. Near by uro the clusters of 
Tucana and TcJescopluin. 

Indus, great riv. of N. India, rising in 
tho Kailas mt. group, near the sources of 
the Brahmaputra, Sutlej, and Gogra. For 
upwards of 500 m. It flows in a N. YV. direc- 
tion ; at first by the foot of tho Himalayas 
on the Tibet plateau, then tlirough Kash- 
mir, between tlio chains of Ludukh in the 
N., and of Zanskar in tho S., amid mt. 
scenery unmatched by any in tho world. 
Hero it receives the waters of the Shy ok, 
the largest trib. of this its upper course. 
As it loa\es Kashmir to enter the Punjab 
it turns to the S.W., and emerging from 
tlie mt. regions is joined at Attock by the 
Kabul K., from Afghanistan. From tills 
confidence it continues to run in a 9.W. 
direction for another 1000 m. till it outers 
tho Indian Ocean. About tho middle of 
this lower course through the plains it re- 
ceives one great afilueut, composed of the 
united waters of tho SutleJ, Cnciiab, Ravi 
and Jhelum, which, with the I. itself 
make tlio live Rivers or Punjab. It 
loses much water from passing through 
desert regions, but Is navigable up to 
Attock at all seasons. During the melting 
of the mt. snows, from May to August, 
destructive floods often occur. It Is 
spanned by sov. bridges, even In its upper 
mt. courses — the Iron railway bridge at 
Attock and the cantilever * Lansdowne 
Bridge* at Sukkur being triumphs of 
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engineering Hklll. The total length of the 
1.1 b nearly 2000 m., its minimum width 
is 500 ft., and depth 9 to 10 ft. See Uajj, 
The Indus Delta Country, 1894. See also 
Indus Valucy Culture. 

Industrial Aoeidents. According to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 
industrial accidents ure 'accidents rising 
out of or in course of employment.’ Such 
accidents are classified according to their 
severity whether the results are fatal, und 
if Don-fatal whether permanent or tem- 
porary. A table of Irequency rates for 
779 factories employing 820,525 persons 
(or 12-8 per cent of all Brit, factory em- 

R loyees) givoH a rate of 2*27 for all the 
nted industries (luring 1917 and is use- 
ful as a guide to the industries producing 
most ac< ldents. The tables show the per- 
centage relationships of totals of accidents 
for 1942 and 1947 to the act ideals in 1937. 
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demy (1921 ) ; 11. W. Heinrich, Industrial 
Accident Prevention (1931); Annual Re- 
port of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1947. Cmd. 7621. H.M.S.O. 19 49. 

Industrial Court, permanent court set up 
as a result of the Whitle> Committee of 
1918 in which disputes between workmen 
and employers can be investigated and 
referred for arbitration or other solution 
in the event of no mutual agreement. 

Industrial Design, Council of, organisa- 
tion set up in 194 4 whoso purpose is to 
lnomnlc by all practicable means the im- 
piovcment of Design In tho products of 
Brit, indiihtr) . It is> financed by the Brit. 
Gov. Tho word design is taken to cover 
tlie many processes in the planning of 
goods for hand production or, more 
Unuallv, for quautity production by 
machine and to include structure, texture, 
form, and decoration. Good design is 


Number of fatal Accidents 


Year 

Factories 

Docks and 
Warehouses | 

Building 

Operations 

Works of 
Engineering 
( (instruction 

TOTAL 

Total 
per cent 
of 1937 

1937 

716 

105 

1*2 



1,003 1 

100 

1912 

991 

124 

219 

29 

1.363 , 

136 

1947 

516 

70 

218 

35 

839 

84 



Number of Xon-latal Accidents 



Year 

Factories 

Docks and 
Warehouses 

Building 

Operations 

Works of 
Engim t-ring 
Construction 

TOTAL 

Total 
per cent 
of 1937 

1937 

176,013 

i 8,303 

8,223 


1 92,539 

100 

19 42 

295,613 

i 8,308 

7,758 

1,558 

313,267 

163 

1947 

185,231 

1 7,819 

8,251 

1,096 

202,397 

105 


Typical figures of direct causes of acci- 
dents in Brit, factories are an follows (per- 
centage of total accidents for 1947) : 
power-driven machinery, 16-7 ; molten 
metal or other hot or corrosive substances. 
4*4; hand tools, 9 • 9 ; struck by falling 
body, 8 8 ; persons falling 12 0; stepping 
on or striking against objects, 7 0; hand- 
ling goods, 29*2; other causes 12 0. 
These figures show' that w hat are known as 
non -machinery accidents accounted for 
83 3 of the total. 

An important statutory reform in tho 
law of Compensation for l. A. was intro- 
duced in 1946 when on July 26 the rojal 
assent was given to tho National Insur- 
ance (Industnul Injuries) Bill, framed by 
the Churchill Go\. to place compensation 
for industrial accidents on the basis of n 
contributory so< ini service. Under this 
Act tho basic rate for injury benefit for 
100 per cent disablement is 45s. with the 
right to claim an addition of 25 per cent to 
his medical assessment if tho worker can 
show that by reason of his Injury be is no 
longer able to fill his previous occupation 
or be retrained to fill au occupation of an 
equivalent standard. 

Consult 4 The Human Factor and Indus- 
trial Aoeidents ’ (Internationa/ Labour lie- 
view, 1920) ; Industrial Fatigue and Effl- 


taken as meaning both practical conveni- 
ence and beauty. The mam functions of 
the council arc to help industries to set up 
design centres which operate on a co- 
operative basis, supported bv contribu- 
tions from the firms in each industry, with 
the addition of a grant from tho Ex- 
< heqiier . to hold and take p? ri in exhibi- 
tions . to publicise irood design both 
| independently and in collaboration with 
those adult education and voluntary 
associations which arc concerned with 
design appreciation : to co-operate with 
ciiiuution authorities and others in tho 
training of industrial designers ; *o advise 
M»'. dept«. on the design of goods which 
they purchase ; and to be a centre of 
nd\ ice and information on all matters of 
industrial dcsigu fot industry, gov. depts.. 
and other Interested bodies. The in- 
dustrial div. of the counei offers manu- 
facturers, designers, and interested bodies 
a general advisory -orrice or the pro- 
motion of improved Industrial design: 
the information di\ Includes vet ions 
which offer specific services to educational 
bodies of every kind, to Industry, and to 
the public. The ulhces ore at Tilbury 
Bouse, Petty France, London, S.W. 1. 

Industrial Diamond*, see under Dia- 
mond. 
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Industrial Diseases, see Indi. atrial 
Welfare and Occupational Diseahes. 

Industrial Hygiene, see under iiruiENE, 
and Industrial Welfare. 

Industrial Insurance. In its beginning 
I. I. consisted of * burial societies * 
through which tlio working classes, by 
payment of small weekly sums to a mutual 
society, receive! sufficient money to de- 
fray funeral expenses when the ni'ed arose. 
From these comparatively obscure societ- 
ies the great business of 1. 1, of today devel- 
oped. A demand for whole-life insurance 
followed the modest requirements of 
* burial funds/ and this demand was satis- 
fied by the Innovation of premiums which 
could be paid weekly or monthly und the 
issuing off policies for smaller assured sums. 
These premiums are collected at the 
houses of the policy-holders, und (t is this 
•collection/ coupled with tho weekly or 
monthly payments, which distinguishes 
I. 1. from ordinary insurance, where pre- 
miums are usually paid annually for larger 
assured sums. The oiticiul limit which 
marks insurance as industrial is that tho 
premiums must be collected at intervals 
of less than two months, while the sum 
assured must be less than £1000. This 
d emar cation was embodied in tbo Act of 
1023. Associated with the 1. I. compan- 
ies are the Friendly yocietles : the admin- 
istration of both is governed by the 
statutory measures of trie same Act, and 
the Industrial Assurance and Friendly 
Societies Act, 1048. All such companies 
must he registered and pay a substantial 
deposit to the Chief Registrar, who has 
authority to hear and Judge disputes 
twitting out of claims, criticise balance- 
sheets. hold inspections, reject unsound 
valuations, and even direct the winding 
up of unsatisfactory companies. The 
Industrial Assurance Act of 1023 was 
further extended by the l l. and Friendly 
Societies Act of 1020 which is concerned 
with the computation of tho minimum 
sum payable at deuth under the age of ten, 
and (2) tho validation of the ‘ life of an- 
other ' endowment insurance. Rut im- 
portant amendments of the law were made 
by the Act of 1948. This Act (section 6) 
contains a prohibition of insuring money 
to be paid on tho death of a child under 
ten or, in other words. It prohibits insuring 
so as to render uny sum payable under the 
Insurance on the death of any .jerson at 
auy time before he or she attains the age 
often years (otherwise than by repayment 
of the whole or auy part of premiums paid) 
This prohibition also applies to registered 
or unregistered friendly societies or trade 
unions, liy section 2 power is given to 
Insure the life of a parent or grandparent 
for not more than £20. but only in respect 
of a person who at the time of the pro- 
posal u» ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain ; aud the Act prohibit* alienation 
of such insurances. Tho former power 
conferred on 1. 1. companies (and Friendly 
Societies) to Insure money for funeral 
expenses Is also abrogated by the Act; 
whltot by another provision, liability on 
policies will not be restricted on grounds 
of health of the person upon whose life 
the assurance Is taken out, if tho proposers 


knowledge and belief has boon properly 
disclosed. 

Like many other Drit. institutions, In- 
dustrie. life insurance lias completely 
changed its purpose during its existence, 
besides being radically reformed. It 
began, us implied above, in the deslro of 
every working-man to guurd himself and 
his lamily against the danger of a pauper's 
grave. It was to permit the Inclusion of 
the family that Parliament allowed in 
this sphere alone tho insurance of tho life 
of another — an exception to the general 
und salutary rule that no one might insuro 
so as to benefit fiiiunciuJR from another's 
death. With the payment under the 
National Insurance Act, 19 Hi, of death 
benefit as from July l, 1919, the whole 
original cause of I. I. comes to an end. 
Some thought that on tho principle of 
cessante rat tone cessat lex the institution of 
I. I. should be ended. Rut Its potentiali- 
ties for good in the future should guarantee 
its eontinuanco, especially as tho worst 
abuse has been removed hy the Act of 
1948. I. I. to-day has been transformed 
into a Uexible system which enables the 
wage-earner (already compulsorily in- 
sured so as to guarantee him a minimum 
standard or living in all the changes and 
chances of life and a docent funeral when 
he dies) to assure for himself and Ids 
family ull those infinitely various Ixmefitw 
at various monetary levels which he 
desires aud for which he is willing to pay. 
The main remaining criticisms of I. I. 
to-day arc its relatively high cost and the 
number of forfeitures. No fewer than 

910.000 policies were forfeited in 1918, 
but this was a great improvement on 

2.010.000 in 1938 and 3,100,000 in 1929. 
It may he added (bat the size and Im- 
portance of I. 1. are shown hy the fact 
that the Institution draws annually more 
than £110,000,000 from tho pockets of 
wage-earners. 

As administrator of tho Industrial 
Assurance Act of 1923, tho Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies is styled the Indus- 
trial Assurance commissioner (Offices : 
17 North Audley Street, Lnndou, W.). 
S’ee Ann. Reports of the Industrial 
Commissioner. 

In the r.S.A. and Canada a similar 
system of 1. 1. operates. In the former 
country the administration Is directed by 
the Uov. of tho separate states, and not by 
the Federal Gov., while in the latter oou- 
trol is vested in the Dominion Gov. under 
the provisions of the Dominion Insurance 
Act of 1927. 

Industrial and Provident Societies. 
Some ties which cun he registered under the 
Industrial ami Provident Societies Acts of 
1893-1928 are those fowled to carry on 
any industry, business, or wholesale or 
retail trade authorised by the rules. In- 
cluding dealings in land. To a certain 
extent tho rules of registration and general 
statutory regulation of these societies are 
assimlllated to those of friendly societies 
(see urut*r Friendly So pieties). Modern 
I. and V. 8. are divisible Into co-operative 
and building societies. (See also Build- 
ing Societies). The primary oharaeter- 
istlcs of an I. and P. 8. are indicated by the 
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description : ' Industrial * connotes the 
making of a profit by the mutual personal 
exertions of the incmlicrs, while * provi- 
dent ’ emphasises the providing for the 
future of the members by the distribution 
of the protits. The history of 1. and 1'. H. 
shows that it win long before they gained 
public cwilldeiico, or even met with legal 
recognition. According to Brabrnok, they 
were viewed with mistrust because they 
became n*soeated w r ith ever wider schemes 
enunciated by promoters who probably 
looked upon them as socialistic organisa- 
tions. Jtob< rt Owcn!s projects were es- 
pecially illustrative of this idea. The (Irst 
legit I recognition of co-operatives societies 
was in the Friendly Societies Act of 1819. 
The basis of tin; law oi I. and P. S. is now 
to be found in the Consolidated Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1893. No 
member of an 1. and P. S., other than a 
registered society, may hold nu»ro than 
£200 in shares. The society must make 
an annual return of its receipts and ex- 
penditure. funds and effects to the Kogis- 
tror of Friendly Societies. On the 
application of onc-tcnth of the members or 
of 100 where the membership is 1000 or 
more, the register may appoint an 
inspector to inv^tigui" the affairs of the 
society. The Prevention of Fraud (In- 
vestments) Act of 1039 requires some 
societies of tho investment trust and 
property type to transfer their registration 
under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts to registration under the 
Companies Act, 1020, and in consequence 
they in iLst conform to the prospectus pro- 
visions of the latter Act; but they uro 
free of the normal companies 1 registration 
fees and stamp duties on paid-up share 
capital. From the passing of tho Act of 
1029 registration under the industrial and 
Provident Societies’ Acta was restricted 
to bona tide ‘ co-operative ’ organisations, 
including societies 4 conducted mainly for 
the purpose of improving tho condition-* 
of living, or of otherwise promoting the 
Hoclal well-being, of members of the work- 
ing classes * — the principle which underlay 
the old I. and P. Acts although not ex- 
pressly enacted Ilcfore the Second 
World War there were 5(193 registered 
socioties, with a total membership of 
9,283,000 aud funds of £281,.*»07 f ()00. *Sc« 
under Co-opkka noN. 

Industrial Psychology, branch of psycho- 
logy which investigates the e fleets, mental 
and physieal, produced by their occupa- 
tion ou ivorkers in the various industries, 
directed to tho elimination of causes which 
lessen industrial elUeieuey. Among mat- 
ters which come under review are the dura- 
tion of working periods, pauses for rest, 
environment, monotony, moal limes, 
fatigue, lighting, heating, and ventilation. 
A section deals with vocational tests de- 
signed to aid the selection of workers for 
particular trades or tasks. There is a 
chair of National Institute of industrial 
Psychology which specialises in the study 
of vocational tltness (Aldwyob House, 
Aldwych, London). There are also a 
ohair of Industrial Medical Psychology in 
London Univ. and a Group for Research 
ta Industrial Psychology, one of many 


units in the Medical Research Connell. 
With the great Increase in the use of 
machines and large-scale production 
methods, particularly in the textile 
industry, it becomes of great importance 
that maicriaB and methods of work and 
general working conditions should be 
designed specifically in \iew of what the 
gn u test possible number of normal 
people could do with the loaht strain, 
fatigue and threat of ill-health. Machines 
ami working conditions should be de- 
sign! d in t.iie light oi a sound knowledge 
nt what (he normal human senses, muscles 
and mind were fashioned and developed 
to do ciisilv and well. 

Industrial Relations (Britain). In 
Britain, unlike the position in many for- 
eign < oun tries, the relations between em- 
ploy crV and workers’ organisations have 
I »e«'ii developed on a voluntary basis over 
muuy years. Collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and workpeople has for 
many ycurs been recognised In Britain as 
the method host adapted to the needs of 
industry and to the demands of the 
national character in the settlement of 
wages and conditions of employment. It 
law produced a well-co-ordinated system 
of conventional working arrangements 
affecting in the aggregate large numbers of 
work people aud defining, generally with 
great precision, almost every aspect of I. R. 

11 isfnru-al anti legislative development of 
oryont sal ions of employers and workpeople. 
— Organisation of employers and workers 
grew with the development of modern 
i mlu-d ry from the cightxvntli century. In 
the sixteenth century the State regulated 
wage*, and conditions, and at the same 
time prohibited combinations both of 
workers and of employers from altering 
wages and conditions of work. But with 
the increasing complexity of industry and 
t lii* div. of labour and wages this State 
sy-tfin of regulation fell into disuse, and 
conditions in the laisser faire economy of 
the day. were left to he tixed by employers, 
lhinng tho eighteenth century, further 
iaws were passed prohibiting combinations 
in \ annus trades and, as the result of the 
report of a pari, commit tee oi inquiry, the 
Combination Laws Repeal Act, 182-1, was 
posted. This legalised tra le societies 
and the immunity thus grouted to com- 
binations for the regulation of wages aud 
conditions led to the widespread forma- 
tion of uuiuns. This led to disputes and 
•.trikes ami to agitutiou for the repeal of 
the Act of 182-1. An ameudlug Act in 
l v<i.» limited the activities of too trade 
societies, making it ditllcult for thorn to 
take effective action without Infringing 
the law ; but the Act l*>galitted the right to 
withhold labour by collective action, and 
this fundamental right has never been 
abrogated despite many changes in the 
powers permitted to Trade Unions. The 
immediate result of these developments 
was au expansion of union organisation, 
and tho conception of one big union with 
a political bias emerged. Later, there 
was concentration on industrial ameliora- 
tion through smaller but stronger organ- 
isations whose aims were confined to 
scouring recognition and improvement in 
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wages and conditions of work. Strikes 
were frequent from 1825 to 1871. A 
Royal Commission of 1867 reviewed the 
position of Trade U nionism, and conseq uent 
on their recommendations two Important 
Acts were passed in 1871 — the Trade 
Union Act and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. The Trade Union Act of 1871 
is the prin. Act on which the present-day 
status of unions Is founded. The Criminal 
Law Amendment Act qualified the free- 
dom conferred under the Trado Vniou 
Act by providing penalties for violonce. 
Intimidation, molestation, and obstruc- 
tion of anj person in order to coerce him 
for trade purposes. Since then there have 
been many subsequent Acts, supported by 
a great body of case law, and the law ha^ 
been codified. These measures and judg- 
ments include the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875 (see Con- 
spiracy) ; the Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875, dealing with disputes between 
employers and workmen arising out of 
breaches of contract and allowing courts 
to adjust claims for wages or damages ; 
the Trado Union Amendment Act, 1876, 
amending the definition of Trade Unions 
given in the Act of 1871 ; the Tail Vale 
Judgment of 1901 and the consequent 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906 (see under 
Trade Unions) : the Osborne Case, 1909, 
and the Trade Union Act, 1913 (ibid) 
the Trado Union (Amalgamation) Act. 
1917 (modified by the Societies (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1940); and 
the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927 (see Trade Unions). A period 
of trade depression followed the year 1875 
and lasted for two decades during which 
trade unionism lost some of its strength. 
Strikes were common and nearly always 
unsuccessful. The unions confined them- 
selves mainly to establishing such rela- 
tions with employers $r would ensure the 
maximum benefit in wages and conditions 
to the workers. When this phase passed 
a new unionism arose with a tendency to- 
wards a more active Industrial policy and 
a reversion to the enrlier idea of one big 
Union. But the statutory position of the 
Trade Unions was unchanged throughout 
this period, though the historic judgments 
above mentioned resulted in the further 
legislation Indicated. Since 1868 the 
trade union movement has been central- 
ised in the Trade Union Congress, the ob- 
jects of which are ‘ to promote the interests 
of all its affiliated organisations and gener- 
ally to improve the economic and social 
conditions of the workers.* Although the 
origin and main activities of Trade Unions 
Ue in the industrial field, they have also a 
direct association with politic because of 
the connection between the Trade Union 
Congress and the political Labour Party. 
A Joint body, the National UnunrlJ of 
Labour, which K composed of representa- 
tives of the General Council of the T.U.C., 
of the Labour Party, of the Pari. Labour 
Party, and of the (^-operative Union Is 
responsible ror the consideration of ques- 
tions which have both an industrial and a 
political implication. 

Employers* organisations In the form of 
merchant guilds (see Guilds) and livery 


companies (see Companies, City) have 
been In existence in Britain since the 
Middle Ages. These bodies which once 
dealt In some measure with both trading 
and labour questions affecting their craft 
difiered materially from employers' organ- 
isations under present-day conditions. 
These employers* organisations, like 
most other Brit, institutions, hove 
developed to meet particular circum- 
stances and do not conform with any 
uniform plan. Employers' organisations 
fall into three groups: those constituted 
for dealing with I. It. questions. including 
collective bargaining with Trade Unions 
and the avnidauee of disputes ; those 
which fulfil that purpose and, in addition, 
deal with trading questions ; and those 
w hioh deal only w ith trading questions and 
which are therefore irrelevant to this 
article. As regards the first tw o groups, tho 
repeal of the Combination Laws and the de- 
velopment of Trade Unionism in tho nine- 
tosmth century stimulated both an increase 
in the number of these cm plovers’ organisa- 
tions and tho expansion of their activ itics. 
The extent of the industrial field they 
cover is estimated at about eight million 
workers. Ssoiue of these organisations aro 
local In character and deal only with a 
section of im industry ; others ore national 
in scope and deal with the whole field of a 
particular industry ; while in many of tho 
chief industries there are local or regional 
organisations combined Into national 
federations, but the degree of authority 
exercised by regional organisations over 
Individual members, or by federations 
over affiliated organisations, varies con- 
iderably. Just before the Second World 
Y\ ar there were about 270 national federa- 
tions concerned with matteie relating to 
the employment of labour and in addition 
about l.i50 other employers’ organisations 
consisting mostly of local or regional 
branches of the national federations (an 
analysis of these 1820 organisations classi- 
fied according to industrial groupings will 
be found In the Abstract /»/ U ibour i Statis- 
tics oj the United Kinod4rm (1022-30)). 
The corresponding total at the end of 1943 
was approximately 1900, with the same 
ratio of local to nationul bodies. By 1919 
there hud been formed tho Nutlonul Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organisations 
(now called tho Brit. Employers’ Con- 
federation) to secure the co-operation of 
the national federations in dealing with 
all questions urlslng out ol the relations 
between employers and their workpeople. 
This Confederation, consisting of federa- 
tions employing about 70 per cent of the 
total Industrial population of Britain, is 
the employers' counterpart of the T.1J.C. 
for dealing with labour questions affecting 
industry generally. In that capacity the 
Confederation has represented Brit, em- 
ployera at the annual conferences of the 
International Labour Organisation since 
1919. This Confederation end the T.U.U. 
have long been recognised as the author- 
itative channels of consultation between 
gov depts. and organised employers and 
workpeople on matters affecting their re- 
spective Interests, and at the outbreak of 
the Second World War the need for the 
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closest co-operation was at once recog- 
nised. Accordingly there was estab. In 
Oct. 11)39, a National Joint Advisory 
Council of fifteen representatives nomi- 
nated by each organisation. It was 
agreed that the scope of the Oouneu’s 
functions was to include all * matters in 
which employers and workers have a com- 
mon intenwt,' while, at the same time it 
W’os not to criciouch on the jurisdiction of 
organisations concerned with particular 
industries. In May, 1910, the Council 
appointed a Joint (' msultativc Committee 
consisting of seven representatives of the 
Brit. Uni plovers* Confederation and tho 
T.U.C. re-ipectiveh to advise tho Minister 
of Labour ami National Son ice on all 
matters arising in 1 he period of emergency. 

Uollretir* Uargmning and DerelnpurmU 
of Joint A ({jotiatum betireen Organ isfdtons 
of Employers and if orkpeople. — In the 
early days of Trade Unionism the outlook 
of the Unions reflected both industrial 
aspirations ond political ideas ; but by 
about 18J0 they were concentrating much 
more on the improvement of working con- 
ditions. The next stage was the estab. 
of some agreed relationship with em- 
ployers* and emp’ ,**»*es* organisations. 
Conciliation Ilontus, with a form of pro- 
cedure confined to tho treatment ot dis- 
putes, were set up in many industries; but 
with the development of industry the 
scope of this arrangement was widened 
and, by 1 900, a number of tho staple Indus- 
tries had adopted the practice of collective 
bargaining. The term * collective bar- 
gaining ’ is applied to those arrangements 
under which the wages and conditions of 
employment are i-ettlcd bv a bargain In 
tho form of an agreement between em- 
ployers or associations of employers and 
workpeoples’ organisations : hut In un- 
organised trades the individual workman 
accepts or refuses the terms offered by the 
employer without reference to any ono 
else’s Interests than his own. For many 
years collective agreements have played a 
most important part In the regulation of 
working conditions in Britain, embracing 
a groat variety of matters Including not 
only wage rates but also hours of work, 
piece work arrangements, holidays, etc. 
The terms and conditions laid down in the 
agreement are applied not only to members 
of trade union* but also to non-unionists. 
Trade agreements are also largely ob- 
served by employers who are not party to 
them. This system of collective bargain- 
ing includes also agreements regarding the 
procedure foi settling questions as they 
ariso, and in no other countrv has so much 
been achieved towards evolving machinery 
for the avoidance of strikes and lock-outs. 
Tho whole of tills collective system rests 
on the principle of mutual consent. This 
acceptance is purely voluntary depending 
solely on the sense of moral obligation. 
'Loyal acceptance has In fact been the rule 
In all the trades concerned. Certain stops 
have, however, been token in the interests 
of the community to encourage joint 
voluntary machinery where such doos not 
exist and to assist where necessary in the 
settlement of disputes. There are two 
main legislative measures, the Conciliation 


Act, 1 89fJ, which was passed os a result of 
the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
mission of 1891 ; and the Industrial 
Courts Act, 1919. In addition, however, 
much has been done through the con- 
ciliation officers of the Mim-try of Labour 
to strengthen and support existing joint 
machinery mid to piomote new voluntary 
machinery as organisation develop* d in 
industry (for details see under Arrttra- 
rioM , Conciliation in Industry;. The 
iir-«t modification of the voluntary prin- 
ciple was made by the Trade Hoards Act 
1909, which set up Trade Boards em- 
powered to fix minimum wage rates. This 
Act was confined to certain unorganised 
tnuhs where ‘sweated* conditions ob- 
tained, hut tho Act was extended in opera- 
tion in 19 i 8 by tho Trade Bo&nls Act of 
that year. Again, during Uio First 
World War, the Munitions of War Act. 
191.'*, made strikes and lock-outs illegal 
so far as munitions wmrk was concerned, 
unless the dispute had been referred to tho 
Board of Trade winch dopt. could, in 
gt m*ral, enforce arbitiatlon, though it was 
understood that arbitration waa inerelv 
supplementary to the agreements in 
various industries. Generally speaking, 
however, as the war progrt'ssed, arbitra- 
tion became the practice, and this war-time 
uatioiial arbitration gave encouragement 
to the regulation of wages on a national 
basis timing and after the war. But de- 
spite the legal prohibition of stoppages of 
work and the acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration, there developed industrial un- 
rest throughout the country which seems 
to have had its origin in the »*bop stewards' 
movement and tho theory of industrial 
unionism, notably on the Clyde and in 
bhtttield. The essence of this theory was 
devolution of authority to the workshop 
and the estab. of workers’ control therein 
; on militant lines with the ultimate object 
of securing control of industry generally. 
A-» a result of the recommendations of the 
Whitley Committee’s Report tht.ro was an 
e\t ension of the trade* hoard syst* in and 
tin* development of statutory watldnory 
for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. The Committee laid 
down as an over-riding consideration ' the 
advisability of a continuance, as far as 
possible, of tho present system whereby 
industries make their owu agreement* anil 
settle their difference* themselves,* and 
this is still the deciding factor of State 
polu v in regard to inti r volition in indus- 
trial disputes (see Whiilkymm or Wiirr- 
ui Councils). 

1 hiring the Second World War the em- 
phasis on the voluntary principle was 
maintained as fur w possible in the 
Conditions of Kmphn incut and National 
Aihitration Order, 1940. This Order 
prohibited strikes or look-outs unless the 
dispute had been reported to the Mixristrv 
of Labour and had not been referred by 
him for settlement, and it ulso provided 
for tho estab. of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal for dealing with disputes while 
laying down that ii suitable collective 
Joint machinery oxists, the Minister would 
refer the dispute to that machinery for 
settlement and that the settlement 
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should have the legal force of an arbi- 
tration award. 

Tin> voluntary joint machinery for the 
regulation of terms and conditions of em- 
ployment has evolved according to the 
raiding needs and circumstances of the 
djttercnt trades and industries, but the 
better the industrial organisation the more 
elective and simple is the machinery of 
collective bargaining. In the early days 
of collective bargaining negotiation was 
generally conduc'd to localities, but in most 
industries the scope of the niacliinery baa 
been continually extended until national 
negotiati »ns have largely replaced local 
interchanges on industrial questions. 
National negotiating machinery however 
varies considerably in form and in degree 
of authority over the local machinery ami, 
moreover, the trend towards national 
negotiation does not mean that a national 
uniformity has been cstab. in regard to 
wage rates and conditions. Variety in the 
methods of collective bargaining os well as 
iu wages structure is most to be found in 
industries where the principle of joint 
negotiation between organisations was 
well estab. before 1918. There is greater 
uniformity in industries where joint or- 
ganisation is a more rocent development 
and has been iounded on the basis of the 
Joint Industrial Councils recommended by 
the Whithe, Committee. Consult Indus- 
trial Ueloiians Handbook, 1914, 

and A. Beach am, Economics of Industrial 
Organ isation, 1 9 1 **. 

Industrial Revolution in Great Britain, 

the compendious description given to the 
changes brought about in social structure 
by tno invent ioi » of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, In the later pan ot the m venteenth 
century* .Eng. industry had benefited by 
the immigration ol foreign artisans, and 
many branches of (loth-making were 
learned from aliens, Uke the \\ alloons, and 
silk-weaving from the Huguenots, who 
< amo over in 1i>*m alter the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Taper-making, 
glass-making, mcchameul toy -making, and 
the manuf. of clocks and watches were uiso 
among the activities c»tab. through aliens 
fiorn the rontinent. But the remarkable 
development of mdustrv, due to the m- 
vcntion of machinery in the eighteenth 
'•entur> and to the exploitation of the 
• oal mint*, dwarfed the jut ceding progress 
into mpiinniicauee and ri>ultf d in a rapid 
and va-t increase of the population and, 
incidentally, ltd to all th< htj plications ot 
tin *. nown as /oisstc-pnrt 1 . 

Turn* to the era of niacliinery, weaving 
had been a cottage industry, while yarn 
spinning was a spurc-tirm* industry prac- 
tised all over the land by women and girls 
at homo. Then in 1738 cairn* the inven- 
tion by Kay of Bury of the fl>mg shuttle, 
which obviated the old and slow process 
of carrying the weft through the threads 
of the warp, and ho enabled the weaver to 
double his output, and, in turn, led spin* 
nera to mm k mechanical aids to meet the 
increased demand for yarn supplies. The 
next important inventions were the spin- 
ning* jenny of James Hargreaves in 1704, 
the inventiou of the water-frame spinning 
roller of Richard Arkwright, Crompton's 


* mule/ a combination of Hargreaves* 
jenny and A rkwright’s water-frame — all of 
which inventions were at first applied to 
colt on-spin n big only ( see Cotton -Spin- 
ning ani> Manitpacttuk). Twenty-live 
year* later camo Cartwright’s power loom 
in Its perfected form, and by that year his 
Doncaster factory w'lis equipped with a 
steam-engine, and a > ear or two after that 
hundreds of Ins looms were alt»o selling to 
Manchester firms, while gradually the 
power loom was applied not only to the 
cotton, hut also to the woollen industry. 
The next stride was the general super- 
session of water-power by steam, a change 
which came with the utilisation of the coal 
resource- of the country, when James 
Watt patented his 4 Watt * steam-engine, 
the rev olut lonarv piinciple of which was 
the obviation ol waste of power by the 
devioo of the m partite condenser. Watt’s 
various patents were taken out in 1781-85, 
by which time the change from water- 
power to steam made rapid progress, and 
nulls and factories weie set up near the 
coalfields, where fuel was cheaper. Later 
the iron-masters began to investigate the 
use of coal as a smelting fuel, and with Im- 
proved methods the output from their fur- 
naces increased by leaps and bounds. 

All these inventions led to the elimina- 
tion of the cottage or private worker and 
to the rapid growth of factories, and with 
them of the manufacturing tuh. oi the N. 
ol England. Top. shift cd and concen- 
trated about the coalfields, so that places 
remote from tlu* fields declined In pros- 
perity, and from that time agriculture as a 
national industry suffered permanently. 
There were nocessaril} stukes and dis- 
orders as the result of these changes, but 
the > were mere incidents in the general 
ptognss. Top. increased by nearly ‘20 

E er cent in the first fi.ilf ol the century, and 
trit. trade and wealth were augmented 
hcvnnd measure, e.y. exports rose five- 
fuld from 17 ‘20 to the end of the century. 
hit J. L. and Beatrice Hammond, The 
lii*e of Modem Industry, 19‘2.’> ; L. WJdte 
ami L. shanalian. The in/iiis(riat /{evolu- 
tion and the Economic H arid oj Today , 
19i*2; If. Hamilton, The Industrial 
lx 't mlution in Scotland , 1982 ; A. Dodd, 
7 fa LiduMnnl /{ evolution ui A orth Walts , 
lihi.i : T. S. Ashton, The Industrial 
lirudutiun, 17 hU WM, 1918. 

Industrial Schools, see K km >hm atoii y 
ami iwmsnuAi, fcM moolh ; ctuluukn 
Act- 

lndustrud Welfare. $iuco the First 
World Wai the question of i. W. baa boon 
increasingly important. It is concerned 
with the examination of the working and 
living conditions ot industrial workors 
witli the object of removing unnecessary 
hardships and providing amenities to 
mitigate the irksome nature of their 
woih. Time arc many aspects to bo 
reviewed m such service, including the 
study of hcilth in industry, and tho 
proper selection of workers for suitable 
employment. Those depts. of I. W. con- 
cern the inside of the factory. Outside, 
such question** as housing, travelling, the 
visiting of the sick, recreation, etc., are 
dealt w ith. in a number of firms, ©labor- 
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a to education sohemes hare boon insti- 
tuted, to provide both technical and 
social education so a « to create bettor 
opportunities for advancement 

r l lie modoni movement may bo said to 
bavo begun as a result of tho impetus 
given to questions of health and welfare 
by the committees set up by tho minwtrv 
or munitions m to sifcguanl the 

health of munition wotkers ltobeit H 
Hyde, who with Scebohm llowntroo was 
in charge of this work subsequently, in 
l 4 Jlh, fonnded the I W jneicty In its 
oailv davs much of tho work of the 
sock tv and similar ngtncies w is devoted 
to roul miners, and the increising pio 
vision of pit head bith** w ts one of the 


professional org Animation of personnel 
managois While I W is still gicatiy 
con< c rm d with health, amcnitic s re< rea 
tion find the like, more rercut develop 
ments which ore llkolv to continue, have 
been in tho direction of cstal ng joint 
consultation machine! v i tvvcm menage 
me nt ind worker and m iMng in < foit to 
ate Hi it it works cilirunliv Work** 
ooufh ils. Hot up to promote to ope 1 ition 
between workers and mu lament iwu 
ally include m their functions Lbe idmm 
istriti i of welfaie md social ‘•ccurity 
h( he k s Vnotbc i suhje e t w u e b engages 
< on 1 1 i i l»lo itt< ntion l- tlu let >u and 
Iruuing of suitable men mil w mien for 
p >Ms of r< sponsibilitv w foicn cn, si p< r- 
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result* sulisequently the work in this 
Industry wa» taken over bv the Miners’ 
Wcllaro (VmiTnfttoc T he connection ho 
tween the I W movement mid most of 
the nationalised industries, however, con 
tiiiuufl to b » c lose The emphasis of t be 
work hai changed with the years, since 
many of the provisions for whu h the I \\ 
Society contended In its early davs, as, 
f.0 , holidays with pay, have now been 
generally accept ed in principle, and in 
many cases either within the national 
agreements or even incorporated In login 
lation Moreovor all ill ms of any sire 
have now their own personnel departments 
with porsonnol officers trained to handle 
tho human problems of Industry The 
Institute of Personnel Management is the 


yisms and so on \t tempts have also 

1 1 u in ide to extend tlu principle of I W , 
wl i h Is recognised bv all the larger firms 
U t Ih v ery many sm ill ones, which m the 
ii m < gate represent mi n a large propor t on 
ol Industilal worker^ and where vvclfue 
provisions are uot gr vtlv developed 
lioth in Hntain md m the l T ^ V 
(win ic I W ist« nutd IudustilalHvgu ue), 
vaminations are con lucted on tho piob- 
lem^ of Injury 'V du^t and poisons an i of 
ventilation an lighuug The medical 
servito attacks such mentions as pufodi 
cal examination of w ikers, the esta of 
deutal and eve dim s, rest-house* for 
fatigued wotkers, while sanatoria tnd 
private hospitals are maintained in many 
industries. Research Is conducted with 
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Assiduity and succors, aud that the move- 1 
ment Is justified is proved by the fact ! 
that in both countries the days of labour 
lost by illness ha\e considerably reduced. 
Modern methods in factory building: and 
layout have of course much influence ou 
the provision of amenities. See also Mkv- 
tal Tksto. See Annual Report of H.M. 
Chief l n&pechvr of Factories ; pubs, and 
jours, of Industrial Welfare Society and 
the British Indentured Institute of Man- 
agement ; and Cadbury Bros. Ltd., 
Record , 1919-1939, 1939 ; and K. Mayo, 
The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilisation, 1949. 

Industrial Workers of the World, 
organisation of revolutionary labour 
unions formed and operating chiefly In 
America. It was founded in 190 3 nt 
Chicago, and was the outcome of a meeting 
of Socialist and trade union leaders. The 
most prominent of its lenders were E. V. 
Debs, W. Haywood, W. Trautman and the 
Hev. T. J. Hagerty. The activities of the 
I. W. W. were generally characterised by 
extreme violence, and in many states a 
campaign of attempted suppression was 
launched against them, ending in the 
deaths of Joe Hill in Utah, and Little in 
Butte. 

After the First World War communism 
absorbed many of the I. W. W. supporters, 
and organised opposition from the various 
states caused a further decline. Special 
laws were passed rendering such forum of 
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syndicalism illegal, and in 1918 more than 
a hundred loaders were Imprisoned after a 
trial in Chicago. Moreover, the restric- 
tions imposed by later immigration laws 
reduced still farther a membership hitherto 
largely maintained or augmented by the 


imporation of unskilled labourers. Tn 
Great Britain minor branches have boon 
formed at London, Liverpool and Glasgow. 

Indus Valley Culture, term by which Is 
known tlie auct. civilisation of the Indus 
valley. Excavations carried out In 1922 
at Mohcnjo-Daro, a largo mound 2.3 m. S. 
of Larkana in Sind, revealed tho site of an 
anct. city which had existed some five 
thousand years before. It appears to 
have boon successively destroyed and re- 
built seven times over a period of perhaps 
a thousand years from 3500 to 2.300 B.c\ 
Other evidences of tho civilisation of this 
time have been found at Hnrappa in the 
Montgomery dist. of the Punjab. Those 
two sites, 100 m. apart, and others which 
have been discovered show that the 
civilisation was widely spread along the 
Indie-. valley. Tho ruins of tho city of 
Molicnjo-Daro show a more advanced 
state of civilisation than existed in India 
in much later times. It had affinities 
with the anct. civilisations of Sumer and 
Mesopotamia, but although there was un- 
doubtedly communication between them 
it is not known whether they were inde- 
pendent or whether one was the offshoot 
of the other. The racial origin of the 
Indus people cannot bo determined with 
certainty. They lived In woll- built brick 
houses of more than one storey, equipped 
with baths and drains. They w r ero an 
artistic people, skilled in pottery, carving, 
and metal work, using copper, bronze, and 
silver. Iron was unknown. A number 
of seals beautifully curved on steatite 
give representations of various animals, 
including the buffalo, eleplmut, hheep, and 
camel. These animals were probably 
domesticated. Horses and cows do not 
seem to havo been known. No remains 
of a building ha\o been blent filed as a 
temple. Religion seems to have centred 
ou the cult of tho Mother-Goddess, also 
of a male god from which tho Hindu Siva 
imn hove domed some of his attributes. 
The causes which led to tho downfall of 
the civilisation and tho extinction of its 
cities cdn only he surmised. It is prob- 
able that the prosperous cities were over- 
run b> a foreign invader and the pooplo 
m assoc red. Ste Sir J. Marshall, Mohenio- 
Daro and the Indus C wilizatum , 1931 ; 
L. E. Mackay, The Indus Civilization, 
193.3. 

Indy, Paul Marie Theodore Vincent d* 

(18 1 1 — 1 9.4 ) ) Fr. composer, b. at Paris. 
Member of a noblo family of tho Ardtalie 
dist. in the Vivarais. His mother died at 
his birth and he was brought up by his 
pat emu 1 grandmother, a good musician. 
At the age of eleven ho was Rent to l)i6rner 
for the pianoforte and Lavlgnac for theory, 
and later studied pianoforte under Mar- 
niontcl. In 1870 ho puli, his first com- 
position aud served in the defence of Paris 
against tho Prussian army. To please his 
family lie studied law, but was determined 
to lie a musician and went for advice to 
Fittnck, who offered to teach him. He 
also Joined Cohmno's orchestra as drum- 
mer to gain experience. Pasdeioup gave 
the first performance of one of his works, 
the overturn to Schiller's Piccolo mini P 
afterwards part of his Wallenstein trilogy. 
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Next to Franck he admired Liszt, with 
whom ho Bpent sot. months at Weimar In 
1873, and Wagner, whoso first Ring cycle 
he attended at Bayreuth in 1876. In 1894 
he Joined Charles Bordos, together with 
Gnllmant, in founding the Schola Can- 
toriim : he taught there until his death 
and had many pupils of the highest distinc- 
tion. From 1912 ho also directed the 
orchestral class at tho Conservatoire. 

His works include sev. operas (including 
Feroanl), theatre music, symphonies, 
chamber music, songs, choral works, 
cantatas. See studios by A. Sorioyx, 1914, 
and L. Valias, 1910; and A. Gabeaud, 
Auprts du M nitre V. d * Indy % 1938. 

Ineboli, seaport of Asiatic Turkey, on 
tho Black Sea, about 70 m. H.W. by VV. of 
Sinope. It possesses a roadstead, and ex- 
ports wool, mohair, etc. Pop. 48,000. 

Inebriates and Inebriates Acts. The 
term inebriato is generally used to denote 
an habitual drunkard. Clinically, drunk- 
enness (f/.u.) is no more than a temporary 
cerebrospinal disorder Induced by the ab- 
sorption of much alcoholic drink In a short 
space of time. It varies iu form according 
to such circumstances os the amount of 
alcohol taken, the state of the stomach, 
the climatic con^tio^ , and the reactions 
of the Individual, and in its psychical effect 
on the individual there may be many de- 
grees of perversion of the senses, vertigo, 
and confusion of tho Intellect. But when 
long persisted In. it may result In a diseased 
condition of the nervous system popularly 
termed Incbrictv. The symptoms are a 
craving for alcohol or an irresistible obses- 
sion and Impulse to drink (dipsomania), 
which mav be either chronic or periodical 
mental disorder of a depressive nature 
characterised by an undefined sadness, 
uneaHlmsw, and apathy. The only chance 
of cure is to protect tho subject against 
himself bv on forcing total abstinence and 
by suitable treatment with alkalino bro- 
mides or other -Nodativos, or by psyehiu- 
trlo treatment to resolve the inner con- 
flict which is driving the person to drink. 
It is now generally recognised that 
drunkenness is invariably a Rvmptoni of 
anxiety ; if the cause can bo discovered 
the symptom will disappear. The In- 
ebriates Acts allow of two classes of in- 
stitutions ; Stato and certified inebriate 
reformatories, and licensed retreats. A 
list of retreats for inebriety will be found 
in Uunlett'n Hospitals and Charities (1930). 
when* it Is pointed out that any list of 
Inebriate Homes must necessarily be in- 
complete : only a few are liccusod under 
tho Iucbriatcs Acts, and the majority of 
unlicensed homes aie essentially of a 
private character with verv few patients. 

Inebriates Acts. -The object of these 
Acts Is to make provision for the compul- 
sory detention and special treatment of 
criminal * habitual drunkards ' in stato or 
certified inebriato reformatories, and pro- 
vide for tho voluntary detention of non- 
criminal * habitual drunkards ’ iu licensed 
retreats. In connection with tho In- 
ebriates Acts it may bo noted that by the 
English law drunkenness is no excuse for 
crime, though where iutontion is of the es- 
sence of the offence, it may well amount to 


an extenuating circumstance ; but drunk- 
enness so far persisted in as to produce 
delirivm tremens , or any other species of 
alcoholic Insanity, renders a person In- 
capable of committing crime in the eye of 
the law, though he may be confined as 
a criminal lunatic. (See further under 
Oriwwl Law ; Drunkenness). 

The Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, en- 
ables a co. or bor. council to grant to any 
person or persons jointly a licence to keep 
a retreat. One, at least, of the persons to 
whom a liccnco is granted must reside In 
the retreat and bo responsible for its man- 
agement, and the medical attendant of the 
retreat must bo a duly qualified medical 
man. 4 Ilabitual drunkard * (a term now 
changed in the later Acts to 4 inebriate *) 
in this Act is defined as a person who, not 
being amenable to any jurisdiction in lun- 
acv, is, notwithstanding, by reason of 
habitual intemperate drinking of intoxi- 
cants, at times dangerous to himself or 
herself, or to others, or incapable of man- 
aging himself or herself, and his or her 
affairs. The Inebriates Act, 1898, which 
Initiated the estob. of these reformatories, 
give* power to the court, where a person 
Is convicted on indictment for an offence 
punishable with imprisonment or penal 
servitude, and who committed the crime 
while under tho influence of drink, to order 
him to bo detaiued in a stato or certified 
inobrlat»* reformatory provided : ( l ) The 
jurv find, or tho prisoner admits, that he 
h nn habitual drunkard, and (2) the man- 
ng< pi of the reformatory nro willing to re- 
ceive him. The committal may he either 
in addition to or in substitution for any 
other sentence. 

Inequality, term in astronomy. For the 
sake of convenience the average motion of 
a heavenly body vsupposed to be mode in a 
circle which has tho average distance of 
that body from its primary for its radius) 
is the first object of calculation when tho 
place of the body at sonic future time is to 
be predicted. All the alterations which 
an* rendered necessary bv the unequal 
moi ion of tiic planet are called Inequalities. 

Inert Gases, see Rvhf G\*rs. 

Inertia. Newton’s fii *t law, * Thai every 
body perseveres in its state of remaining at 
rr < or of moving uniformly n a straight 
hue. ercept in so for a* i* t < eornprllert by 
vn preyed forces to chan ;e its state , is some- 
tune* called tho law of inertia. It has 
always b«»en easy to understand that force 

req ufred to set a body at rest in motion, 
nnd the property of 1. was recognised from 
till-- vtnndpoint by the a nets. It was not 
until flic time of Gulden, however, that it 
whs recognised that the samo property 
held true of bodies In motion, and that it 
wan understood that were it not for ex* 
it rn.il causes, a holy in motion would 
never of itself conic to rest. The 21 foment 
of inertia is found bv surnmnting the pro- 
ducts of every particle of a muss into the 
square of its distance from a given point 
or axis of rotation, or expressed as a for- 
mula l * 2(wr‘). JSie MOMENTS. 

Inez de Castro, see Cvstuo, Inlz dk. 

Infallibility, freedom from all error in 
the teaching of faith and morals claimed 
by the Rom. Catholic Chnrch. The ques- 
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tion of tho I. of the Church has been a sub- 
ject of dispute for many centuries, tho 
dispute centring not in the question ns to 
whether or no tnc Church is infallible, but 
In the question as to how and where its 
infallible utterances were made The v lew 
of the I. of the Church held by the E Or 
thodoY churches is retrospective, their 
teaching being that ull the acts of the 
councils received in the E. as (ecumenical 
are infallible. In the W., the question 
has been one between the Gallic an and 
Ultramontane parties (see G*llica\ihm), 
and the latest decision ot the Rom Church 
on tho subject was made at the Vatican 
Council of 1870 This council teaches 
• That when the Rom Pontiff speaks ec 
cathedra , that is, w hen he, using his office 
as pastor and teacher of all Christians, in 
virtue of his Apostolic office, dolines a doc- 
trine of faith and morels to be held bv the 
whole Church, he, by the divine assistance 
promised to him m the person of blessed 
Peter, possesses that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer was pleased 
to invest His Church m the definition of 
doctrine on faith or morals, and that, 
therefore, such definitions of the Rom. 
Pontiff are irrefommblo in their own 
nature and not bectiuse of the consent of 
the Church/ No authoritative decision 
has yet been made, however, to say ex- 
actly when the pope is speaking ex 
cathedra , and it is disputed among Rom 
Catholics as to whetliei certain utterances 
are to be regarded as m full] hie or not It 
is quite agreed, however, that the I does 
not extend to pronouncements on soien 
tifle and similar matters 

Infamy, not now a term of art in Eng. 
law, but formerly used to denote the loss 
of status consequent on conviction for an 
offence invoking dishonesty or inhuman- 
ity, which loss entailed disqualification 
as a witness or Juroj. The prin crimes 
which Involved I wore treason, felouv, all 
offences based upon fraud, piracy, sub- 
ornation of perjurv, and common law 
cheating Rut iieitku r past nor present 
moral heinousness now disqualifies any- 
one as a witness, thou h the evidence of 
such a person mat well Ik discredited by a 
jurv , and con vie tion for m m* does not dis 
qualif\ as a jnroi unless of i nurse, the 
person (omuhd is actinllv in prison 
Infant, In law, means a person, male or 
ft mule, limit r twenty-one \ears of age 
r Ihe fttPiis of infancy in law is of ospee lal 
iinpr minor m regard to f ontr tual cap ic 
ity and responsibility for curnc (As to 
the (ffot of Infant y on tho v diditv of < on 
tract -er under CosiKAds i An adult 
who law mode a contract wilh an i enn 
not make it void, though the f , generally 
speaking ean. A male I at fourteen ruav 
eontrte t i valid marriage, and a female I 
at twelve If two Is. below fourteen and 
twelve respectively, have nurritd, they 
need not remarry after attaining those 
years, pm pled they agree to or affirm the 
marriage that law taken pla< < Where 
the consent of parent* or guardians Is re- 
quired a p lb of baana is void If any one 
parent or guardian publicly dissent*. A 
licence cannot bo obtained by an I. with- 
out swearing that he has obtained the 


necessary consent, and tho consent re- 

a ulrod is that of the father if living, and if 
ead the guardian or guardians , if no 
guardians, then that of the mother, if un- 
man led, and If not. of some person ap- 
pointed In the court A marriage, how- 
eve r is v alid wnt hont consent although the 
parties may Incur penalties, t.a tot false 
swearing An 1 husband may bo Bucd 
foi his wife's debts contracted before mar- 
riage, but would not be liable to u greater 
extent than tho piopertv he mnj have ac- 
quired through or from his wifo. >or tho 
responsibility of Is for crimes, see under 
Criwivvi L\w. 

Infanta, tho Sp. and Portuguese title 
formerly given to the princesses of tho 
renal family, t he eldest princess being also 
called 4 la pnncesu ’ it corresponds to 
* infnntc ' the title foimorly given to the 
primes of the royal house. 

Infant Feeding, « ice Child 
Infanticide. The practice ot I was 
common to anct n it ions, prevalent In 
India, especially among tho high caste 
families of Raipntana, and in China down 
to recent times, ami piolmbh largely 
practised among abniigmal peoples at tho 
present dty. In the customs of savage 
races, I Is closely associated with exog- 
amy. or tho custom of marrvlng outside 
the tribal community female children 
especially suffered, for among savago 
tribes they were a source of weakness and 
danger, Hlnco they were useless at* fighting 
units With nations or peoples of a later 
date, especially the Hindus, the motives 
for I wi ic occasionally religious or super- 
stitious, but far more often merelv pru- 
de, nti il The yiitual stamping out in 
Indii of this prettier — only too glaringly 
evidenced by tho extraordinary dispro- 
portion of the muU to the female popula- 
tion fur again It was the females that 
chiefly suffered — is associated with the 
nanus of Jonathan Dune an and Mai. 
Walker, who initiated measures whi< h cul- 
minated in Act* authorising (lists whoso 
peremugo of female children fell below 
a ( 1 1 lam average, to be placed under 
polm supervision No less terrible in its 
incidents was the custom in ( hint, and 
although mitigated bv the Influence of 
( 'h nst nn missionaries, there is riaaon to 
bchevi that it is still prae Used As to 
clissual times, it is < urious that the jus 
cita ntn^que (right of hie and death) 
ow; his r lilldre n which the Rom. father 
hid till 1 it c. in the ln-t of Rom. juris- 
prudent i irid the analogous light givon 
to the Ok brail of a family, should have 
prevailed i late ns it did in societies 
nthcrwl c -o highly intellectually endowed. 
Among tin ^pirtans, too, there were laws 
peMtivclv < morning the exposure of de- 
formed < luhlrm, a-, indeed, at an earlier 
dato ammi » tho Roms f l ho combined 
effoet of the legislation of rnristnntlne, 
Valin* and Yale ntimait, at a period 
strongly iineh r tho influence of the 
Christ Un fathers, put an end to tho prao- 
tlee of < xposuie and took aw«v the pater- 
nal nghl of life and death. In England in- 
tentional or other I next usable I. Is cither 
murder or main-laughter, according to tho 
clrcumbtanceH. To amount to murder 
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it mint be proved that the infant was in 
the legal sense a human bring, or, to adopt 
Coke’s phrase, ' a reasonable creature and 
being.' This means that the child must 
have completely proceeded in a living state 
from the body of its mother, whether it has 
breathed or not, and whether the um- 
bilical cord, or navel, is severed or not. 
Therefore, killing a child In the womb is 
not murder, although It may well be pun- 
ishable undci the Acts relating to abortion, 
but if a child die, after being bom alive, 
os a result of drugs or wounds received 
while in the womb, such I. is murder. (See 
also Abortion : Children, Outtklty to, 
SOCTKTY FOR PREVENTION OF : CONCEAL- 
MENT of biRTn ; and Illegitimacy.) The 
Scots criminal law Is not dissimilar to the 
Eng. in this i report. All over Europe, and 
in some Oriental countries, through the* 
exertions and pecuniary assistance of 
Europeans, a great deal has been done to 
prevent I. by the Institution of foundling 
hospitals. See J. PeggH, Infanticide's Cry 
to liritmn , 1814 ; A. M. Carr-Saundors, 
The Population Problem , 1022. 

Infantile Diplegia, see Burnt -Palmy. 

Infantile Paralysis, popular name for 
acute anterior pofiomyelilia. It Is a form 
of spinal pnral; in, ilouafiv confined to one 
limb and caused by an inflammatory 
affection limited to the anterior part of the 
grey matter of the spinal cord, it affects 
tho function of motion but not that of 
sensation. It is commonest in the earlier 
time of childhood but is not actually con- 
ilned to children. Tho beginning ina> he 
unsuspected, or often tho onset is preceded 
by an acute febrile attack lasting some 
days ; but in eit her ease paralysis comes on, 
at first, in some cases, very extcnsivel v, 
but later becoming limited to one or other 
limb or to a group of muscles. The 
disease is not progressive and, when Its 
Hinds become clearly defined within n few 
days of Its commencement, recovery, so 
far as other parts ure concerned, may he 
assumed ; but In tho paralysed parts in- 
complete recovery of power Is the geneml 
outcome ( Marie* 8 Medical Dictionary). 
barge epidemic* are not a featuro of the 
disease in (Jroat Britain. It was an- 
nounced in Jan. 1917 thnt two members 
of the cheiu. dept, of Stanford Univ., Dr. 
II ubort S. boring and Dr. O. P. Sehwcrdt, 
bad Isolated m a state at least 80 per cent 

S ure the virus of poliomyelitis, and thereby 
ad opened 1 be door to experiments for the 
development of a pure vaccine for use 

against I. P. 

Infantilism, term applied to those condi- 
tions when childish characteristics persist 
Into later life. Where I. is inyxiedernat- 
ous. It Is due to atrophy or inactivity of 
tho tlivrotd gland, and is then identical 
with cretinism. Tho term * infantilism * 
includes many other groups of cases which 
arc with difficult v reduced to a typo. The 
special characteristic Is absence or modi- 
fication of some of the secondary sexual 
features ; e.y. hair does not grow in the 
arin-pii ortho pubic region, and tho voice 
may retain its childish pitch. Tho in- 
dividual may be fully adult In other re- 
spects, possessing normal sexual functions, 
but usually shows malnutrition, either 


generally, or in some special direction. 
The cause is some constitutional derange- 
ment of metabolism, and tho condition 
generally illustrates tho tendency under 
such circumstance towards modification 
of the secondary sexual characteristics. 
Myxedematous I., or cretinism, is due to 
t he disturbance of a specific secretion, that 
of the thyroid gland. If the gland is ab- 
sent at birth, or is congenitally diseased, 
the sexual characters remain undeveloped 
during life, and the condition rnay not be 
observed until the time of puherty. The 
fiice retains the chubby appearance of 
childhood, the voice remains of childish 
pitch, the «eoond dentition may bo absent 
or abnormal, the genitals are rudimentary, 
and the mental outlook and intellectual 
activity remain those of a child When 
the thyroid gland is removed in adults, 
tho resulting condition seems that of a 
partial reversion to childhood ; the mental 
activities become slower and less complex, 
tho put lent is childiohly irritable, and there 
is a marked loss of hair. The treatment of 
mvxcedema, whether occurring In adults, 
or as a congenital condition, Includes ad- 
ministration of extract of the thyroid 
glund, which has been found of particular 
efficacy in many cases. I. may also be 
due to nervous or emotional hold-ups, 
which can be resolved by psycho-therapy. 

Infantry, name given collectively to a 
body of troops who fight on foot and who 
aro armed only with band weapons. The 
Ok.. Rotn.,and Gothic armies all had their 
supplies of I., but tho I. in most cases was 
simply that part of the fighting force which 
could not he mounted. The mounted men 
were the chosen warriors, the I. the rank 
Hnd file. The armies of Greece and Home 
were usnally composed of inoro I. than 
anything else, and the l. fought in close 
serried mosses, and gave by their closeness 
hii ndded strength and weight to their 
! noties. The period between the fall of 
the Horn, empire and the end of the 
eleventh century was that of the feudal 
nrndes, when battles were decided not by 
T. but by cavalry charges, and the I. of 
the defeated side were indiscriminately 
slaughtered. But a change was brought 
about first by the intioduction of tb© 
archer, and secondly bv th introduction 
of I. tactics which were capable of over- 
throwing tho feudal country. Tlio battle 
of Kalkirk (1298), between Wallace and 
Edward I., although it was not a victory 
for the I., neverthehss illustrates verv 
! Wrongly the new methods. Tho * sehil- 
| t'ons * of Wallace, i.e the circles of spear- 
nu n, did much to hold the cavalry at bay. 
1 The best example, lion over, was Oourtrai 
i 1 1 .m2), where the burghers of Bruges over- 
threw the feudal army of Count Robert of 
I \rtnis. Oroey w.’* essentially a victory 
for tho new 1. tactics. Tho age of the 
i leu dal army was declining ; the oombtna- 
tlon of the resistance of the I. and tho 
shooting of th© an hers seemed about to 
give it its death-blow. But the lessons 
which I. had taught during the Hundred 
\ ears’ war were sp^vdily forgotten, and 
caval ry agai n asserted it© superiority . But 
from this time onwards I. became n defi- 
nite part of tho army. The Introduction 
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of firearms naturally enhanced this result 
The period from the opening of the six 
teenth centurv proved that the arc her was 
no longer of any great value, and for a time 
the I were armed in bwias fashion with 
long pikes Finally, a combination of I 
armed with pikes and I armed with guns 
mm adopted, and as these tactics coni 
manded the enemy both at a distance and 
at close quarters, for a time, at any rate, 
*he problem seemed solved The sixteenth 
century and the early seventeenth was the 
age of the mercenary soldier Against 
untrained rebels this typo of soldier was 
invincible, and nowhere do wo find a better 
example of this than m the bp ware In the 
Vetherlauda The Thirty \cars* war 
had great results lu the ta< tics of tho I of 


a nd then pounng in a mui derous volley and 
following this up with a bavonet charge 
The next great epoch making war, as 
far ns the l were concerned was the 
Franco 1 hntssian War of 1 8 70 The massed 
firing tar tics vvero almost entirely role 
gate d to the artillery, and the I , in c xtond 
td oidtr, and taking advantage of every 
inch of cover, slowly crept to tho attack 
ihose methods subsequently underwent 
some change, especially is a result of the 
b \frican War, and later of the Russo 
Japimso War but the changes did not 
raduallv liter the principle and the at 
tar k in ext nd< d order still remained the 
basis of i tactics 

Recruit ina and Discipline The head 
of the other ranks * is tho ren mental 
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In this panel from the Bayeux Tapestry the infantry are seen with javvLin axe and bw 


Europe The methods adopted by Gus 
tarns Adolphus and the bwedes during 
thatwar wore eagerly imitated by the rest 
of Europe Fspecially noticeable is It 
tbAt the arquebus used by the bwedes had 
been lightened and could now be fired 
without using a rest At tho end of the 
seventeenth century we find that the old 
pikt tactics of the I pas-» away il together 
I he bayonet fixed to the mu//lo of th# gun 
took tho placo of the piko 1 ire tactics 
were adopted The enoiuy were riddled 
with fare from tho guns at os short a 
distance as possible, and then wh#n the 
opposing ranks had been dK agonised, the 
bayonet charge completed th * attm k 
From the year 1793 cun bo dated the 
beginning of modern I to* tics. The 
change was due very larg ly to tin 
methods of Napoleon, who, hiving poured 
an overwin tming artillery fare into tho 
masses of thi enemy, brought his I up to 
complete the attar k It was a #oniblna- 
tlon of th two methods of artilbry lire 
and l chargr c. Tho I rmthvN of thi 
Peninsular \*nr were on tho Hrit d sorm - 
what differ* nt Thov were m>l lied on 
the old plitmn fire tactics of HedorJck 
the Great, but they combined mobility 
and an ability to use cov*r with the massed 
strength of the former Ger typo I ho 
tactics consisted in reserving fire until tho 
enemy were within easy striking distance, 


serge int major (warrant offli tr, class l ) 
the four company Hirgfant mijors irt 
warrant officers, class 2 Roth clashes 
hold warrants from tho Secretary of St ite 
for War fcoch regiment (oxcopt rifle 
regiments) carries two colours the first m 
tho King s * and the sec end tho * lit gi 
mental * Lach regiment of I of the line 
had two b ittalloiis in ac coidance with the 
'Cardwell System estab In 1881 (Sac 
OvUDWKIL, CdWAHI). VH(0I NT) Ml 
icgimints (except tho klru s Jtov il 
Itiilo Corps and the Juflo Rug uic ) hid 
territorial titles, the mtj>rity coimoitid 
with c* unties Refore 1881 cuh rtgi 
mint hil a number On hitlilion was 
alwus on foreign scrun and the other 
it home lie rmts wire partlv truricd 
nt Kgimirtil depots situ ite 1 in tho 
con nl v or ron to which tho regime nt 
bel rigid a in lie ited by its title Thov 
wen thou ] issed on to the Homo Rat 
t ill hi wlilc h mn pk ted th# lr training and. 
whin require 1 pissed trained me n on to 
the battalion m fori ign service to keep It 
up to si ren qh 9 In loot (.nurds are 
Lions# hoi 1 troips, but tluii organisation 
and tiaming i irrc (pond in tlulj main 
features to the I of the Lino They pro 
vide guards ove r roy al polar cs, < to , and 
fuinlHh royal csiorts on ceremonial occn 
sions 1 he standard of recruit is high and 
it would appear to bo goneiully com eded 
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that the Brit Foot Guards are the finest T 
in the w oild 

Changes introduced In the organisation 
of tho L in I04fi to meet the nr ceHsitks of 
contcmporaiy warfaro nltucd the Card 
well system almost out of recognition 
Uud< r tho to«-t of battle experience tho 
C arc! well system of linked battalions twice 
bioke down It w ts founi, e g that one 
brigade of a dlv on an overseas front 
might sufli r sue h heavy casualties that the 
reinforcements for Its battalions on the 
lints of communication were lnadequitc 
to leform Its ranks while other brigades 
may have suffered no serious losses 
and m such cases tluso battalions ob 
vlnush had to ht rt mforecd from other 
regiments Tod iv the Cardwell pumiplc 
has been found to bt too llgid t vt n in tunc 
of ptato Tho foundation of itinforre 
inont under the Cai dwell system was that 
there was an tonal number ot battalions 
at homt and abroad but after the bet ond 
World War It was cltai that fowtr I 
battalions would be required owing to the 
development of airborne and armoured 
dhs , and also beeause the amn in India 
would bo heavily reduced after power was 
handed over to 1 Indians Possibly 
the most convenient lcoiganisatiou for 
re Infort e ment would have been the forma 
tion of a Corps of I , in which postings 
tould bo earned out without regard to 
regimental tits Hut this suggestion was 
lesistod and eompiomiso if ached flOH ) 
w herebv u h> stem of grouping w as eiTec ti <1 
by the foirnation of fifteen gioups of regi 
ments with territorial or traditional eon 
nevions t r\ huttalion in ea< h of t h« ‘■o 
self e outalned corp-, retains its sepaiatt 
identity In ortlei to i educe tho tot il 
number of battalions it was decided to 
relegate some to temporal v ' suspende d 
animation without otllecrs or men on 
their strength, but it ad v to be iei riated in 
emerge nev and in auv case at the cud of a 
stated period 

lartual Organisation and 1 qmjinunt of 
Hritish Infantry — J hi mini be r of men 
which can bo eentiolUd in battle by one 
e otnmandcr is htnctlv limited Tho basis 
of I organisation is aeeoidmgly the see 
tion which is tlio Imgcst group of men 
which can bo jar onvlh cont rolled In its 
leader throughout tlu battle Sections 
aro groupe d Into pi i turns, platoons into 
e ompanie i r omptnu s into battalions, and 
battalions into I brigades which arc the 
largest unit wine li e onsist solely of I This 
sy atom know n as t be < bain of command, 
ensures orderly mmniuvres by any mini 
her of units in ae«orelanco with a single 
plan, and enables the set tion conunanelti 
to assist in giving pi at tit al elTee t to the 

J lions and insliue tions of the commamlei 
n chief An 1 bit! iliem couslsts of head 
quart* i eoinpnm support compim, ond 
four 'rifle* (m lift. light mn< bine gun) 
companies It i*» eommanded by a lleut 
colonel, with a major us second in com 
maud The he idquartors t ompanv is com 
manded bv a major or a captain. Tin 

C latoon is tho smallest I unit which onn 
e divided into interdependent bodies 
eaeh capable of Are and mameuvre. It 
is thus tho unit on which all I tootled are 


based The section Is the fire unit 
C orn pames of each battalion are designated 
b\ serl d letters or numbers, platoons are 
numbered serially throughout eaeh bat 
talion 

After 1930 all I battalions of the Brit 
At my gradually became either 'machine 
gun battalions' or 'rifle battalions,' so as 
to pi ovule l brigades consisting of three 
nfio battalions, and one machine gun 
huttalion each 

During the I Irst World War open war 
fan h vd soon become impossible, and the 
employment of envaln was very much 
euitaihd on the \\ I ront and not onlv 
w is the < ivalrv converted into I , but the 
I ? (portion e f I to other arms greatly in 
c n asc (1 Btforc the inti oduc tion of tanks 
a battle was usually a contest between 
opioong I supported by artillery A* 
aitilkiv could not advance to hold posi 
tions offensive action fell entirclv to I 

Jin modem Brit I is equipped with 
rlflis bavomts, grenade*, \ickcrw 
mac line guns. Bren light machine guns 

n sub mac lime guns, mortars and anti 
lunk guns and anti tank projectors Anti 
gas i quip ment is also carried The multi 
pile ltv of weapons and methods call* for a 
be ttc r tv pc of re e ruit than formerly if he is 
tc a mu late the knowledge for their effl 
dent up pi nation. Consequently cduca 
tf a al tn ining now foims an Integra] part 
c f the Hut soldier’s life More attention 
is also given in the modem army to 
I h\skal and recreational training so as to 
ensure fitness for service under more 
stun nous cond tions The kit carried by 
tlic infantryman has been increased in 
erdir to provide him with tho means of 
defence il) against shrapnel by the pro 
visl m of a stei 1 holme t and ( 2) aga’nst gas 
b\ t he prov ision of a gas rt spirator T hese 
ad lit ions liindti mobility to a certain ex 
tent nnti I are now If re cpnr d to operate 
it a distance transp rted el her by road 
ii 1 \ ur I lus fact h M\eu use to two 
spemlised t\pes of i buialioti — tho 
rn »Lor battalion wlm h f rms i integral 
1 art of ai monied tori it » m the ah 
borne or parachute 1 at t th r i mi is ported 
uthtr l>v glider or 1 \ i miung air 
i i aft With these tvv \ ti turns Brit. I 
l tit ilions ttud to b a more uniform 
t \ 1 1 than those of most irimcs since there 
s no special e*d ib f >r nflt ( Jaeger, Chas 
s /r) tu mountain ((nbirg^jaegrr, Chasseur 
III in) units * 

\ furthc r charncte ii-tio of Brit tactical 
I organisation is tint whereas tho regi 
in nt of most armh s < insists of two to four 
liulv 'rifle* bitMlions together with 
mtmtrv gun, onM t ink ana sometimes 
engineer com panus which all fonn an 
intcgial pait of th* regiment, tho Brit 
brk ide is cssontiUlv a team of three 
ide nl teal battalions In action this can 
for na Brigade Group (U.S Combat Team' 
together with nrtill rv, engineer*, anti 
tank guns etc alien ited from other amis 
of the div , but In n 1 litiou each battalion 
dispomm, in its sup i *rt company, of Its 
own heavy weapons handled by carrier 
mortar, anti tank, anti aircraft and 
mach mo-gun platoons 'Where machine- 
gun battalions organised under tho reform 
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of 193 ft still exist, they ore nndor tho com- , contagious. 1. depends upon the presence 


mand of divisions or of higher formations. 

Infant Sohools. The Swiss reformer- 
pastor, Jean Fr&lerio Oborlin (1740-1 820), 
was the founder of l. S. on tho Continent, 
but Robert Owen (177 1— 1 8/»4), the Kug. 
social reformer, independently Inaugur- 
ated the idea In Scotland by forming a 
orOcbo at Ills father-in-law's cotton-mills 
at New Lanark on the Clvde. This 
creche became the nucleus of a school 
guided In 18 Id bv a headmaster, James 
Buchanan. In 1818 lluehanun was put 
in charge of an I. S. at Westminster, and 
on his advl« o Samuel Wilderspin was given 
tho headship of a school in SpitulheldH in 
1820. When the London Infant School 
Society was formed in 1^21 Wilderspin 
superintended the opening of numerous 
schools. David Stow (1793-1864) was 
instrumental in forming tho Glasgow In- 
fant School Society in 182t», which per- 
formed pioneer work in Scotland. Tho 
influence of Friedrich Wilhelu. August 
Fruohcl (17S2 -1SJ2) the Uer. edu- 

cationist, mode itself felt ui the middle of 
the nineteenth century m England, and 
the first Kindergarten (q.r.) school was 
opened in Hampstead in 1 So 3. Physical 
exercise’s and games, story-telling, and the 
use of tho Froohel ‘ Gifts ’ were now used 
in the education of children under legal 
school age. Dr, Montes-iori'u system, 
signally successful in Italy, was Introduced 
into England early in the twentieth cen- 
tury, with its revolutionary ideas of child - 
freedom, and the encouragement of indi- 
viduality among children. At about the 
same time Margaret McMillan Instituted 
her Open-Air Nurserv School in the slum 
dint. of Deptford, naming it after her sister 
Rachel, who had shared her enthusiasm 
for child welfare, but hod died before this 
scheme could attain fruition. In open- 
air shelters children bCTo taught tho ele- 
mentary facts of health and cleanliness in 
addition to their Juvenile lesions ; they 
are taught personal service ; certain stoted 
times are given to rest ; and pood food is 
provided for them. Set 1>. Salmon ami 
W. nindshaw. Infant Schools , Their Hi s- 
tory and Theory , 1904 ; P. I). Bullard, 
Practical Infant Teacher , 1929 ; W. 
Adamson, English Education, iW 1901}, 
1930 ; Margaret McMillan, The Nursery 
School , 1930 ; Margaret Lowi life kl. Play 
in Childhood, 193 j : Maria Montessori, 
The Secret of Childhood, 1930 ; P. K. 
Gusden, The English Nursery School, 1942. 

Infant Welfare, see Matkhsity and 
Infant Wflfarb. 

Infection, distinguished from contagion 
(o.r.) by reason of the fact that it hignltics 
the transmission of a disease without 
direct contact. Thus infectious diseases 
are usually contracted by breathing. In 
malarial di«»nse*„ e.g, ague, the disease 
poison Is taken from the soil, air, or water 
In some wav, but there Is no conclusive 
evidence that the disease can bo trans- 
mitted directly from one person to another. 
Typhoid fevrr is infectious, and is usually 
water-borne. The typical infectious dis- 
eases are, however, smallpox, measles, 
mumps, scarlet fever, whooping-oough, 
eta, and these are both infectious and 


of a germ (q.r.), and prevention is best 
effected by isolation. .See articles on tho 
diseases mentioned, and Bvctukia, Con- 
fauiov, D is I VFK( t A NTS , ami HYotKNE. 

Infeftment, or Sasine, in Scots law means 
both tho act or symbolical ceremony of 
giving to another tho possession of heritable 
land and the writ or instrument of sasine 
in which such act or ceremony is expressed. 
I. being a feudal act, and the crown being 
the lord paramount of all Scottish feus or 
llofs, an 1. can only bo under a grant from 
the Crown. This is Interpreted in prac- 
tice to mean, that to constitute n valid I. 
the transferee must show a feudal chain of 
title going Uick ultimately to the crown. 
But tin re may be real lights without I. 
These ext options include leases, servitudes 
(analogoiH to rights of wav or other 
rights ov«t 1 lie land of another), iidui lands 
situate in tho Orkneys and Shetland*., 
crown lands, and churches ami glebe of the 
Church of Scot land. Tho chief methods of 
T. now in vogue are : (a) By direct regfstra- 
ttnn. (h) By transmitted warrants. ».e. b> 
a transferor who is not hnnself infeft anil 
can only transmit through another, fe) 
By notarial iiintrimient, used where the 
dispone** docs not wwh to record the whole 
of the conveyance, (d) Bv warrant of 
registration under the Land Registers Act. 
18<‘.8, ami the Consolidation Act of 186H. 
ic) According to the clause of direction in 
a deed to record the deed In tho Register 
of Susines. It has long been settled that 
a purchaser, or a lender oil heritable se- 
curitv, is entitled to relv on the registers 
of sivsines, and is n*)t affected by any con 
veyancc or encumbrance which id not 
recorded on the register. 

Inferior Courts comprise in England all 
those that are below the dignitv of the 
High Court of Justice, and whose decisions 
are subject to review by the High Court. 
The prin. I. C. exercising civil jurisdiction 
are the eo. courts, from tho decisions in 
which an appeal lies to the High Court 
where the amount involved exceeds £20. 
Where the plaintiff in tho High Court has 
no visible means of paving the defendant's 
costs the defendant inuv, on swearing un 
affidavit to that effect, get an order re- 
mitting tho ease for trial in tho eo. court. 
There are also certain local courts exer- 
cising a considerable civil jurisdiction, the 
most Important boing the Chancery Court 
of tho County Palatine of Lancaster, the 
powers of which, within its local limits, are 
similar to those of the Chancery Dlv. of tho 
High Court, tho Mayor's Court# of Lon- 
don, tho Court of Passage of Liverpool, and 
the Salford Hundred Court# nil exorcising 
within their local limits a full common law 
jurisdiction. The courts of the untvn. of 
Oxford and Cambridge Have by anefc. 
charters a jui ^diction In actions to which 
any member or servant of tho univ. is a 
party, at least where the ounse of action 
arose within tho liberties of tho univ. 
Other I. O., called the Kceles. Courts (tf.v.) 
give redress In actions of an cedes. or 
spiritual nature. So great an authority 
os Stephen states that their jurisdiction 
rests entirely on tho tolerance of the 
municipal law. The criminal courts of 
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inferior degree arc (l) Tho general co 
session* or quarter sessions (sec oousiy 
Sessions), whir h is u court of first instanc o 
and of cippuil against summary con vie 
tions by petty tusstmial magistr ites An 

indictment (7 r ) mav be removed to the 
King’s Hindi Div from quarter sessiona 
by writ of urttorari (7 v ) 111 eeitam case* 
such as win 10 un Impartial trial cannot bf 
had in the I l ,01 some moio than ordin 
anly ditlUull point of law is involved U) 
1>oi qiuutci Mssions, with judicial func 
lions identical with those of the < o quai 
ter scssious, and pit hided over bv a 
roc Older who bet omi s a bor magistrate 
virtute jfficu (*) ptttv sessional tomts 
consisting of it least two justices or a 
police or btu iiuliuy nmgwtiatt or tli 
lord mayor or in tldeiman In tho f ltv of 
London Huso conits hive a limited 
jurisdiction to tiv indict ihle otTcnces 
under tho Summirv Furwdiction \ets 
1 lie ivn g s Ihnch Div tan grant u cn 
ttorari to tiansfci 1 < ate to tho High ( emit 
where the magistrates exceed then juri" 
diction or th ie is wine mtnilest niiormal 
it > , anel on n spt (mi rose stated bv tlie jus 
tic es c an de c lde anv point of law submitti d 
for the eltt isio Utgli Court igun 

the IIiKh Couit in iv ihHuo a wilt of pie 
hi bit 1011 to top proe et dings whir the 
magistrates hi\» no junsdietien auel 
gcmi illv sp ihmg inv I < which ni 
Umpts to exceed the limits of it*. in 
di (ion mm I pu\cuted by such ti win 
and cenvtrstlv a wit of mandamus mav 
he issue 1 to t >1 )pi 1 iny I < to extic 1st 
itsjuri dutim at ill c ve nts in c ise s win ie 
1 lief is sou lit 111 ti spoil of tl c infringe 
mint of « nt > bhf right 01 dntv 

Inferiority Complox, m pmh in ih 1 
an t mot lone 1 1 le t ot the self 01 1 k » who 
unronsc ions activity gives tin suil 1 1 u 
affective attitude ot infeiioiit\ lowari 
himself It has its origin in a w 111 it 1 
narcissism 01 si If lo\ei and rnn\ It id to a 
ntuiosis win h (liiiie the pet son to doubt 
his cipne ill 

Inftdul, t< 1 n populirh used to di sciibi 
a person wh> rejetls (hiistunty as 1 
elivme rcvelihon lho woul d us not 
piopuly apply to hi at hi us or he reties 
Moslems e nplov a similar term ( mi *ui 
‘ kiflli e ti ) to d< nbt ( hnstians 

Infinite, e onnot schicllv the attnhuti 
of tho De ltv 01 Vb oluto Being hut is a Is 
Used to disrubc the houndlessu is an 1 
nnmtuHuiuhb nisi ol “pact time or th 
unlve mi Iht ue of the woul in th 
ftUlesi m school if Uk philosopht is t 
by Auaximunder marks tumivu crudt 1 \ 
tho beginning of an attempt to gi>c 1 
suentilk statoim nt of the uim c ise J t 1 
often aseumed h\ iuoiiern thinkers that 
the Cn*. philosophers, and tvm sm 1 
modern philosophe is us Hobbes and Elegi I 
< onfounded the idea of the * unuicasurabl 
with Ihut ol tho ’unbounded’ lacuusi 
according to the mcthoels of elliptic uo 1 
LuoUdein geometry, it is at least plausible 
to arguo that apace is as ‘ moamuabie ' a 
the surface ot tun unbounded spheric il 
body, or tho nocoaserilv unbounded cir 
cumferonoo of a vast circle, and, again, bo 
cause geometry can eoucono of au ini 
measurable and unbounded straight lino 


becoming bounded by merely cutting off a 
small part and leaving tho lino bounded 
by the two terminals ->o formed W he thor 
tie so methods, which attempt to apply 
the iigid exactness of mathematical 
sen n c to philosophical thenues of spaoe, 
are valid de pends on the exteut to which 
th \ mis be said themselves to postulate 
sue h hi bitiftiy assumptions as that space 
1 iu an w iy analogous to a sphere or that 
in I line becomes limto by imagining a 
pe int of section 

Infinite tnd Inflnitity aie perhaps the 
most elill c ult conceptions mathematicians 
h it c to m tko Inlinitv is defined a a being 
th it < u mt itv which is gi eater than every 
1 1 r r iblc quantity ind it is denoted by 
th sign 00 It is most tasily ooucen ed as 
a limit, t u as tho quantities t 1 , 4 , 

^ get smaile r and smaller, so n gets 

ugtr and larger and the limit to which n 

te 11 ta as tho infinitesimal 1 tends to 7 ero, 
n 

ncr J n higher goorai ti v parallel lines are 
lime ululi meet it ntlnity, ind the 
v \ iptitcs of ail Uyptihola are the tan 
M 1 1 e tlu e urve nt p unts on it 'nhmtely 
li t 1 \ 1 1 points it infinity are on the 

line it luiiiiity v hose cqu ition is jr rj/-» 

0 and ill tirihs pass through two 
in tMmrv points known os the cncular 
I its it inln itv 

Inilmiebimal, in niithcninti s us de lined 

I 1 <|i eintitv snialUi thin evtrv assign 
uk muititv lln ul t e 1 an 1 is oh 
tun Jl su pi in; 1 quantity to die re. jmo 

II I nmttU but yet ncvn actuillv to be 
nt o In tale uli turns m gcnci el an 

I v be m gl (Uii 11 i 11 1 anson with 
il nuv magnitudes If 1 uii, is 

1 I e f tl c second 01 du mil similarly 

II 1 Ic n< gkc ted in < om( uiison with c A 

I I I ti il ouccption is < bt unci m astro 

1 >1 1 1 1 pt obtains 1 hi distune t of most 
r \i 1 t jo from the tail 1 1 very great, and 
ti 1 uiini of the c trih s> si iill 111 com 
1 is ni that it ma* It ngu * as an I 
1 1 1 mgnittd m the ta n 1 die j- without 
im Iiws of aecuiacw J tit iniio of two 
imhlimtely small nurc mints or I *s, of 

\ ek pi ndent variabh s t ^ piessed as 

dx 

1 ns the basis of the elu 1 itntial calc ulus 

Int'rmarv, li nm iU 4 

1 jiiammation, term used to denote ter 
nu sue di m h win li ue accompanied 

l the s\ mj ton s >f icdnoss, swelling, 
tin and lie tl sen itiuns 1 is primarily 
i > initivi pio 1 hv which the body 
t tempts to gi t rni f some irritating or in 
j it ie us Hiibst line uid is a feiture of ai 
m »st tvuv dista and injiu*y Modem 
th urns tiud to imibulo the sviuptoms 
kn iw n aa l to ie n t >ns between microbes 
ami tho white tori 11* le> W here tlio tis 
sm ate injt red ai i no germs are present 
tin piocossu iepu goes on without undue 
swilling 01 pain, while any uivudou of 
biettrla is uttemlid hy the charac t a is tic 
xwnptouiR of I, se motimcM followed b\ 
suppuration or the formation of absc east s 
Ibe process of 1 begins with the prestnoe 
of an excess of blood. The blood stream 
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Is retarded in the region of irritation ; this 
give** the red appears nee and also accounts 
for tho sensation of heat. Tho blood 
vessels become dilated and there Is con- 
siderable effusion of white corpuscles 
through the walls of the vessels. Tho 
continuance of the irritating stimuli 
causes more nnd more blood to How to tho 
part with still great effusion of lymph and 
white corpuscles, so that the part swell*, 
the feeling of heat becomes more intense, 
and the p&in takes on a throbbing char- 
acter owing to the communication of the 
motion of the heart to the dilated arteries. 
The white « vrpusclcs are bu*y destroying 
germs dead tissue is being detached, and 
new tissue built up ; the products of I. are 
carried away in the blood, or discharged 
from abscesses, etc. The treatment of 1. 
Involves antiseptic dressings iu cose of 
skiu 1., lotions and gargle-- in the case of [. 
of the nose and mouth, while if the I. is 
situated in any portion of tho alimentary 
canal, the natural processes l»j which 
waste aud injurious products arc got rid 
of may be helped by suitable drugs. To 
lessen the discharges and subduo the' 
inflammatory process astringents arc 
employed. 

Inflammation of the Eye, srr Hulls. 

Inflation and Deflation. Where a rise 
or fall in the general price level is due to 
an increase or decrease, actual or prospec- 
tive, in tho supply of money wo have in- 
flation or deflation. Commonly, I. and I>. 
connotes abnormal expansions or contrac- 
tions of money associated with marked 
effects on the price level. Slight inflation 
tends to stimulate trade, since if people 
expect prices to rise tomorrow they hasten 
to buy today. Deflation works the other 
way, since it low-er prices are expf'eted 
buy era will wait. A fall of particular 
prices does not mean deflation : it may be 
due to increased efficiency. 

Inflation, or rather tho policy that 
makes It inevitable, has great attractions 
for the statesman. It is a thankless task 
to refuse claims, eminently reasonable in 
themselves, for more wages, more salary, 
more compensation, etc., and a great 
temptation to follow, in greater or lesser 
degree, the line of least re-ii-dancc. Hut if 
‘ the money is not there * concessions 
mean its undue creation, and the * slippery 
slope * of inflation. While -slight inflation 
may be Innocuous (f not advantageous, 
high Inflation means total loss of rnith in 
the currency, ruin to thus*' dependent on 
savings, and general dislocation of busi- 
ness with wages and priccn chasing one 
another in a ' vicious spiral.’ 

The terms I. and D. came into use in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and into general use during the First 
World War. Tho paper ‘ greenbacks * of 
the Amer. Civil War represented a con- 
siderable inflation but the First World 
War and its aftermath produced inflations 
of quite a different order. Russia, Austria, 
and Germany all experienced high infla- 
tion. In Germany in 1923 a new mark, 
the Rentenmark, was introduced, ex- 
changing for one billion old murks. In 
modern war nations find it increasingly 
difficult, not to say impossible, to pay 


their w'ay by taxation and savings and, to 
fill tho gap, resort to borrowing from the 
bank-, (so causing tho creation of bank- 
money) as well as to printing bank-noted. 
Even so Germany emerged from the First 
World War with relatively moderate in- 
Hat ion : it was iti the speeial circumstances 
of the post-war jears that tho mark be- 
came practically worthless. 

Tho following figures of percentage in- 
creases in wholesale prices give an indica- 
tion, by no means precise, of tho inflati>m 
which occurred in certain countries over a 
ten-} ear period (1937 47) covering tlio 
Second Woihl War:— Percent 

United t -'tates ... 70 

Uniti’d Kingdom . . 77 

Switzerland . . . Id I 

France (1938-47) . . SV.) 

Japan .... 3,7(51 

It a I v . . . . .,US 

Poland (Cost of living : War- 
saw only) ... 1 1,9'»3 

China .... 2,031,000 


Reside paper inflations on tho Ger. or 
oven tho Chinese model, metal inflations 
seem of small account. Nevertheless tho 
Sp. conquest of America brought largo 
quantities of the precious metal* to Europe 
aud fed tiie inflation that fanned trade in 
Shakespeare's day, besides helping to 
dimmish the value of ro> al revenues nnd 
send the Eng. monarchy to Parliament for 
more and more money. Again, tho dis 
coverics of gold in California and AustralU 
in the middle of tho la.st century inflated 
the money-basis of the gold standurd 
countries. Later, improvement in mining 
technique had a similar effect. Ou the 
othci hand tho demand for monetary gold 
may itself cnu*e a gold deflation, as oc- 
curred notably in tho latter part of tin* 
nineteenth century and again between the 
wars. Superimposed on such basic move- 
ments th< ‘ Trade I’yelo ’ brought Its own 
alteration of I. and D., boom and Hlump. 
While tho inflations of the Trade Cvclo 
were In no way comparable to tho extreme 
inflations of modern times the loss, unem- 
ployment and distress caused by tho de- 
flationary phase induced a «oareh for loss 
drastic ways of adjustment. Present 
hopes are centred in tho International 
Monetary Fund. (»S7v» Burcrrov Woods 
Auukumiats, Economics, and Monicy.) 
line point emerges ; Just as the stability 
of tho pap-*r C depends on Parliament so, 
in the la*it resort, does the continuing 
decision in remain on a gold standard. A 
Pailiamcnt that in duo time takes tho 
ncci s*,ttrv steps for remaining on gold 
should not, alternatively, fail to take tho 
necessary steps to prevent an undue depre- 
dation of tho paper C. Rut Parliament is 
not uninfluenced by public opinion : 
under tho gold standard deflationary 
measures were perhaps made more 
palatable to tho wage-earner by Judicious 
refeienee to tho necessities of ‘economic 
law ’ alt hough this did not prevent stren- 
uous opposition to tho wage adjustments 
that were a part of the gold standard 
mechanism. If real income has to he cut 
there is no doubt that inflation will do ft 
less painfully than the gold staudard ; but 
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inflation in the * slippery slope/ and that 
remains tho dilemma. 

See R. U. Flawtrey, The Gold Standard in 
Theory and Practise, 1027, 1947 ; lie port of 
World Economic Conference, Geneva, 1927 ; 

J . T. Peddle, The Dual System of Stabilisa- 
tion, 1930 ; L. von Miscs, The Theory of 
Money and Credit, 1934 ; F. Ben ham, 
Economics, 1938, 1948 ; Cl. Crowthcr, Out- 
line of Monty, 1911. Sec also Banks and 
Bavkino, Cuhkbm'Y; and Paper Money. 

Inflection, or Inflexion (from Lat. in- 
terfere, to bend), in grammar, the varia- 
tions, changes, or modifications of form 
which words undergo to express various 
relations with other words of a sentence or 
clause. It forms an important div. of 
philology, and is subdivided Into conjuga- 
tion (verbs) and declension (nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives). Gender, number, and 
voice, us well as ease, tense, mood, and 
person may bo expressed by J., and some 
grammarians include comparison of ad- 
verbs and adjectives also under this head. 
I. is roughly speaking, a murk of Indo- 
Uci manic and Semitic languages as op- 
posed to ugglutinative or analytic. It rnav 
be internal, initial, or final in Semitic, but 
is usually Anal in lndo-Germanio words, 
except iu cases n 1 plication. Modern 
Eng. has comparatively few Is. left. See 
also Grammar, Phij.oi.oqy. Sec O Jes- 
person. Progress in Language with special 
reference to English, 1894. 

Inflorescence, in plants is tho floral 
region, the mass of flowers, tho botanical 
term to indicate tho manner in wtiich the 
flowers of a plant are grouped. Tho sim- 
plest form of ail is a solitary terminal 
flower, t.g. daffodil, but more often there 
is a more or less complex system of branch- 
ing (tf.r.) in which the branches do not 
develop into foliage-shoots but bear 
flowers. Tbe stalk upon which the flowers 
are borne is known as tho peduncle or 
rticlus ; if the flowers spring directly from 
the lied undo they are said to be se&silc, 
but if they depend from a secondary stalk 
they ore said to possess pedicels. An I. 
found at the apex of a shoot is terminal, if 
found in the axils of leaves It is axillary. 
There are two distinct types of I. ; in- 
definite or racemose, when the flowers at 
the base open first ; and definite or cytnose 
when the flowers at the apex first become 
mature. One of tho commonest forms 
of the indefinite I. is the raceme, in which 
tho flowers ore conuooted to the peduncle 
by pedicels, e.g. lily -of-the- valley and 
birdeherry. The corymb rosomblcs the 
raceme in being -talked, but the pedicels, 
produced at diflerent levels, are all of 
difterent lengths and the flowers are 
brought to tho same level, e .g. candytuft 
Purus sort us. Tho spike Is an indefinite I. 
with sessile flowers, e.g. plantain and 
gladiolus, while the catkin is a long, 
deciduous crowded spike bearing unisexual 
flowers, e.g. hazel and birch. In the 
panicle the axis of tho I. branches, and 
each branch forms a raceme, e.g. oats and 
traveller's joy ; in tho simple umbel all 
the pedicels arc given ofT at oue level owing 
to the abbreviation of the mother-axis, 
e.g. dwarf -cherry and cowslip ; in the 
compound umbel tho axis brunches in an 


umbellate fashion, each branch producing 
a simple umbel, e.g. hemlock and carrot. 
The type common to flowers of the family 
Composite is the capitulum or head, in 
which the flowers are sessile and are borne 
on a shortened mother axis, e.g. Olearia 
llaastu and daisy. The curious I. known 
as a thyrsus is mixed, being a raceme it- 
self composed of short cymes, and is found 
in the lilac and horse chestnut. A 
dichaaium such as is seen in Euonymus is a 
hi parous cyme In which each axis produces 
two daughter axes and onds iu a flower. 
The (. of the fig Is a peculiar, hollow, pear- 
shaped capitulum, and the flowers are pro- 
duced Internally ; this is called a hypan- 
tbodium. Tho vcrticillastor, common to 
the dead-nettle and Jerusalem sage, con- 
sists of what appear to bo whorls of flowers, 
but these in reality stand one above the 
other and are borne in the axils of leaves 
on opposite sides of tho stem. Finally, a 
gloirirmle consists of a number of cymes 
united to form a head, e.g. box and nettle. 
(Ste illustration, p. 504.) 

Influenza Hcoms to have boon spread 
through Europe during the Crusades. 
Supposed to be an infliction of heaven, I. 
was named tho inftuentia cceli. From this 
was derived tho It. name influenza, first 
ii-eci in Eng. by Huxham in 1767. I. is 
popularly confused with a severe cold in 
the head, but although it has many resem- 
blance* to catarrh yet thero are points of 
difference. Thus I. brings with it an im- 
mediate depression of spirits, and sudden 
debility. The sense of taste and appetite 
arc lost, the tongue may become white and 
creamy ; while sneezing and running of 
the eyes are frequent accompaniments. 
Shivering fits commence the course of tbe 
disease, accompanied by a rise in temp., 
headache, pains and soreness ail over the 
body, while the pulse becomes weak, and 
the skin, at first hot and dry, becomes 
moist . In ordinary cases the acute symp- 
toms pass away after three days or more, 
when with care convalescence begins. 
There Are always dangers of relapse, and 
premature exertion may easily bring on 
heart disease or even wreck the nervous 
svstoin. I. is an epidemic (often & pan- 
demic) disease, and spreads very rapidly. 
The atmospheric condition v 1th which It is 
connected ts not known. It may occur 
in all kinds of weather. It is known, how- 
e* it, to travel generally westwards or from 
S.K. to N.W, Thus the great epidemic of 
lsv.l-Ul) started in the Far East and 
spiend rapidly over all Europe, and be- 
came the worst epidemic experienced for 
fort v years iu Britain. Since then it has 
appeared epidemically annually in some 
part of the Bril. Isles. 

In treating for I . tho patient is im- 
mediately put to bed m a warm room und 
fed with light food rrcqueutly. Complete 
ro-t is tho main point , the remainder of the 
ti eminent being symptomatic. Thus worm 
bag- of salt ease the aching limbs, whflo 
drugs such as pUenacetln and aotipyrin 
are sometimes used with great care. 
Stimulants are used, but only In small 
quantifies after food has boen taken. 
Purgatives are used ut the commencement 
of tho attack, and in cases where cardiao 




lirKS OF INFLORhdt LNCE 

JS Pa»omo— Bird Cherry. B Panicle— Travel r’s fay. C Corymb— Pym> %orbiu, 

D 1 . Catkin Hazel. D*. Single male flower ol Hazel Catkin. B Umbel— Dwarf 

Cherry P Capitulum or Head— Olson* Uaasht 1 l . Stamens and pistil of inner 
florets. F*. A single ray floret G Thyrsus— Lilac H Dichasium— Huonymus. 
L Hypauthodium— Fig I 1 . Single female flower 1» Single male flower. J Ver- 
tlaHaat er— Jer u salem Saga. J l . Longitudinal section of same. K. Glomemle — Boa. 
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irregularity occurs, heart tonics arc ad- 
ministered. Then in the convalescent 
stage, rest and the moderate use of stimu- 
lant s, together with nerve tonics like pre- 
parations of iron, quinine, and strychnine, 
m* l»y pophospliates, etc., are t ho best means 
of overcoming the resultant, debility. A 
sea vo y ago or a few weeks at a watering- 
place is, however, the* best euro. 

During recent jours, efforts have been 
made to colled aeeurute sta titties relating 
to 1. and to trace its cause. Decent pan- 
demics have been preceded by scattered 
eases, and evidences shows th.it. the fust 
great wave of the disease is characterised 
by symptoms of severe and acute fever, 
with little affection of the upper respirat- 
ory tracts. These are much more dt iiu- 
itcly affected during the second wave, 
billowing about two moot hs Inter, in w liieli 
bronchitis and pneumonia are eomiuou 
secondary developments. Later may fol- 
low a third wave, usiiall.v less severe, and 
characterised b> tendencies 1o catarrh and 
pulmonary trouble. Ju some pamleniies 
t hero have been waves of g.c rro-mtcstinal 
and of nervous t\p»*. Ju epidenues of L. 
tin* predominant baitcri.i fonmi in nidi- 
Mduuls suffering .» ••• tlie disease arc 
Jtncithm infhtetuti, dis, .neied in bv 

Pfeiffer, v arions streptoenoef, and Hunt I ns 
/nu amosrabs. but none of these seem-, to 
he invariably present. Falk and Ins col- 
leagues, w diking on the J. epidemic in 
Chicago (1112k 211) ideutifn d a strepto- 
coccus whir li they believe d to be the prim- 
ary infective agent, it is known now, 
however, that the cause of I. is a filter- 
passing virus originally discovered h> l)r. 
r. F. And raw ct*. The viruses of influcn/a 
are minute creatures, a traction of tho .size 
of germs such as those that caiihc boiK 
and they puss easily through the pores of 
riiieii line filters as cart hen ware rods w tiich 
ran hold up the larger bacteria. Iiu- 
niuuirtution, such as is practised for diph- 
theria, smallpox, and otlicr illnesses, can 
he provided for (., hut there are greater 
practical difficulties in making anti-f. 
vaccines. For t lie \ liaises have to be mown 
on liens’ <»ggs and the supply »i satin lent 
of these to produce sufficient vaccine for 
a whole pop. pose** practical piohlenis. 
The iminumtv again -t I. can, as jet. be 
made to last only a lew months ami would 
have to ho renewed b\ injections sov. 
times a ,ve:»r. The 1. I < nit of the World 
Health Organisation is engaged iu ro- 
seurch on tins Mibjeel. 

Diagnosis of the di-ease, 1 bough com- 
paratively easy during epidemics, h still 
unreliable in isolated raises because the 
symptoniH of the various forms of 1. arc 
si) diverse. Tho v icvv that these diverse 
forms am manifestations of the sumo 
disetwe, varying in character and int eiisit y, 
is an outcome ot tlie work mainly of Brit. 

, epidemiologists. Her H.w l'Kid v and Kn- 

In Forma Pauperis (‘ in tho character of 
a poor mau *). Any person may sue or 
defend an action ns a pauper on proof that 
ho U not worth £2a, Ids wearing up parol 
and the subject matter of tho cause only 
excepted. Before being a Mowed to appear 
i a forma pauperis on a plaintiff a person 

E.E, 7 


lmibt lay a ease before counsel for his 
opinion as to whether or not he has reason- 
able grounds for suing as a pauper ; and 
no person may sue as a pauper unless the 
statement of the ease laid before counsel 
for his opinion, together with the counsel's 
opinion and an affidavit by himself or his 
solicitor that tho statement of the case 
sets out fully and truly all the material 
facts to the best of his knowledge- and bc- 
liel, me produced to tlie court or judge to 
whom the application to sue in Jnrrnn 
iinunem i-, made. No court feo i.» pay- 
able by a person admitted to sue or defend 
in fur mo nuufirris. Where a person is 
l admit led to sue or defend iji jnrma 
I jjtw/M ns, tlie court muv. if necessary, 
n^'igu li > r n cmm-el or solicitor, or both, to 
as-set him. and those latter new not refuse 
a- -i dance, except for good reason shown. 
\riv pc'««on who agree*# or cndiavour-. to 
take or ohtniu any fee or mvard from a 
m r-.ou admitted to sue or defend in furmtt 
iHin/n ns for the conduct ol the badness as 
to which 1 m* ha# been so admitted is guilty 
of contempt of court ; and if tlie 

ptiupt r litigant agrees to give any fee. ho 
! will in* at once disentitled tit sue or defend 
j in tl* • -.une case as n pauper. It i» the 

I dut j td the solicitor assigned to a pauper 
litigant lit take eau* tli.it no notice is 

! -ei v.*d, nr summons U-uctl, or petition 
pic-i nteil witiioul good cause. S cc also 
i’ooi: IMmsovkks* Pehai i:. 

Information : (1) .Mode of proceeding 
again-t persons accused of crimes other 
than Monies. It is a -poodj process, 
wliii li brings an iJTciuler to trial without a 
pr» vious tinding by a gram] jury. Mich 
emmual Is. are ol two kinds : <i/) l<. rjr, 
uffn'uK and (6) Is. by the Master of tin* 
Ciown Office. The former may be u**ed 
in t criitin cases of inisdcmeunour. such an 
sfdilums libels, or riots, oppression, and 
bnltei.v bv magistrates or otlicr officers, or 
other misdemeanours tending to the dis- 
tuib.incc or danger of litc too where tho 

I I ir< miistances arc sm-li that the '‘Military 
I dt lavs incidental tit legal pnx css miH ho 
javouhd. Ln form an t,i officio i. is a 

foiui.il written charge ol .in offence ffletl by 
I tin attorney-general in the King’s Bern 'll 
j 1 >iv . A down Offhe I. is tffed in the 
j Kmu’s Bench Div. bv the Master of the 
Ciown Office on the application of a 
pnvate individual. L<avc ttf court must 
firsr be obtained, "•m h Is. an* only 
granted in the ease w suggestions *>f tho 
commission of misdemeanours of a gross 
and notorious kind, aggravated libel, 
bribery at elections. In practice Is. for 
libel are only granted where the persou 
libelled occupies a public office or position. 
\lter a criminal 1. ol whatever kind has 
been tiled, the iveou-* i is tried in tho usual 
way l»v n petty jnr>. (2) A charge made 
to a justice of the peace or stipendiary or 
I other magistrate of >eme offence punish- 
able on summary conviction. A justice 
i annot issue warrant tor arrest iu the first 
instance, except upon an i. or complaint, 
in writing made on the oath of the in- 
formant or other per-on on his behalf. 
Where a summons only is issued in the 
llrst instance the 1. need not bo on oath or 
in writing. Ncr Archbold’s Criminal 
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1 MI V KLD I HOLD r VI II\ 

1 n> w w tik I M » t iter Cumb rhi 1 i \ rs f it\ in It was tik n with 

a i nil x l t is 1 i at 1 it i i i 1 p it ir 1 till r II ui i [ ut hi i istt in c ast { tl 
i i h 1 h « n ii i [ ii I i ir Kin \ to tl « l w l In tl it! i'y part f h islinl 

U rir ct p ak wl h tr uti r l 1 1> a ro s th tr t t In 1 nj | l n tli pi tun n 
ifi nl ible (1 tu n I m »lcir r it Ii tin c II i II i i it t Sr i { Ills a li tn ui hit 
t t rt tt this n itt f tl \ tin lo (he N i N r 1 I ir 1 tl \ ik 1 s th Hi ml o\ l 

t rt\ ml s aw in ir it tl n h v\ il i I it 1 u 1 ill t the f i tui 


J’ltndinfl / ttntui at 7/ *< n t lwlisstll, 

On L rum ^ 

Inf oi malt on, Centnl Office of istah on 
Apnl I I‘Hb t ti ti Mimsttnul gov 
dent with a st [ »r iti v >tc to run on 
mo t of the mm* fs met duties tlitio 
t/ f »re carried out bv tl Minr-ti* ot In 
f nun'll ion It'* tn tin 1 met lows urc to art 

i ^ tht central go\ ig ti \ f »i the pn par i 
turn ot publicity in itt r i «i r h\ 

dcpt>«, including idu itis r» cuts films 
pi j'o^i lphs and exhibition^ Its office- 
ai ii \orgiby ILoiim l ike i '-t London, 
\V I 

Iniormatlon, Ministry of tn w out of th* 
!■ >it g i Oilut publii itv d t mil existed 
a a fhidow oigam- iti >n f i more thin 
a \ u In 1 it < it became it ini | >ri tnt gov 
dfjt in 1 1 Lei I Mi null in the 

fir t imm-tci was in office ( m tin out 
bn ik 1 1 w ir until the foil win *■ I in whe n 
hi w is su n rdul bj "di I It 1'ciMi I no 
mouths I >tr Mr Dull < ooj < 1 t mil charge 
and < out i mud till Jul\ 1 ( H1 J hr ro « is 
concur dili criticism when it wis an 
non n t d in \cn 1 ( ) ib that tl » staff mini 
tiered no fewci thin SWU, an * tin ic wire 
allegation* of tune waiting in I im ptitudo 
When Mr Brcodau liraikin beiaine 
minister ri Julv 1<J41 , the slafl m London 
and In the ugional offl< tn md abroad 
totalled < «r *5200 and the wage bill was 
*2,721,000 & year l)y that tin u , however, 
the M O I had become a smooth working 
and efficient organisation Almost every 
aspect of firft. publicity was dealt with by 
the M.0 I. The depts. in Molet Street, 


Lund in ini ludi d the uc-s duel i c ns irslnp 
orgini ition film publn itv md i nlir 
t m i lit rar\ of m wsp ip< is from ill ovu tho 
null On < v< i v mi pm 1 ant diul ipim ut 
of flu wm mw piper n pi is* maim s m 
th Mm stiy building won summoned to 
th i \\sr mm wlun th inf imation w is 
nil t> tin m and from tin <onf<nut< 
h II i I tfiirn hading pci-on ilitus of the 
w u I Id ttu a stoin s to the pi< hsdh u and 
r in 1 to t lie question* rilstd by the 
hue i llu gov m I >< ( liliduidulto 
bun„ tin MOI to in end and to vi \ up 
in it i > »« dtp utini ntal information *>cr- 
vi nlimi nt< d b> a e cut nil offn i with 
up il t f iv l<< s both for home and cmr- 
mi ( i i-oiMuiuN civji \i Ohio 
oi ) 

U tl oiitsi t the MOI wus expected 
tolling I mi to (n r < iti/< ns tin evils of 
th» ngn they wtn upholding bv war 
to put H t ilu h policy bi^on the m utrals 
and abnv ull to wm Ou. full* st possible 
sUf pmt it in tlu l ^ \ i and to kup up 
tt» spun i f out own people lo catry 
out thcsi ums it was vuj properly de- 
cided from the Ht irt tbit tlu MOL 
should sc nd out plain ttuth and not «< ok to 
out di Di Otx libels in his methods of 
bi ui n iiundHity If our methods did 
m t nt first m i m to pay It was largely be- 
eause no count* r-propogandu could effict 
tnuc h in the d ins when Germany was win- 
ning oh< ap ami eaey victories against small 
nations Moi cover, these methods were 
often miHconceived It wan often orron* 
erously assumed that the opinions of aJI 
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l c lit *> 


Th f icslmlcni ,iui d i>\ il 1 >nw h u l«ns \ ’ < Insh s 1 tno appi iran * < f i „re it liki 

S< in i 'lj « is mi h as till me d\ i ii 1 ml t i h t n t i hlh n it)\ \\n n lllui unt d hv 

t idin ii n li ht md l \ ii fi l i el h Jit It* i lii tu is in m tin pi ft i iph ri tie its the 

mtifl i il tionjv nil n < in.! us daik m tl ml whit in th* prut s 0 thit -.r^iss, i?ul 

Lnt^jhotf i ipbe tl m suiishn r ipp u i i \ r d e ilh 1 at fr st oi '•uw 


lie pho f o^tipl * i til at th i Io\n Ih* ( 


> \ it ’ 1 f>)1 uijt i it ' *i u r ana p m- 


we re moulded b\ kidci w liters , when is h turned hmu’s ovidimo An A< t of 
in t itt with the mass of people, an e\i iting 1 |mo prov ides toi punishing filse Is Su 
btoiv or u (lnmmtii litwsrtil makes i liiisill On ( tun** 

muc h stronger append thin the eimiieiatieui I Infra-Red Rays, invisible* ht.it ravs of 
of a prim i pie AIokomi the etnsorship lorn < i wave length than the longest visible* 
olhie wotked on the wrong lines. , vs iM he v i t\ - of the spe< tium. the nd hr-t ob- 
did not umleisfuiul lullv the iuoi.il value Mi\ed l»v Hi f si hel m fin m> 1 ir spec tnmi 


of news Hut m.inv mipum incuts vurei 
inaile h\ Mi J Juft e oopti and thev we tel 
greotlv dot loped bv In- siieve-soi, wlioi 
knew the press, the l luUcl state-, and * 
Hiit Fmpue mid lmel the* lighting spud 1 
of Winston ( him hill Mi Hinekem hid 
in wle u "t u ds of the pi op igunda timmph- > 
of Lord Noithelille, Loi el Hen\ cihiook.n nd I 
Sir Campbell Stuait m the hirst World 1 
Wai miel he bee «me molt than a mate li fen I 
GoebheK The lb it re -pee t foi truth had I 
at length won Hntmn a world audience j 
that believed whit she said, and tlu | 
M.O.l , having Ionic sikp emcrgt*d from 
Its teething tiouhh s (Mr Vttlee), had 
become a staunch and ethrie nt allv of om 
lighting forces and home front alike 

Informer, a common I N one who pre- 
fers an accusation against another, with 
the object of recoNCiiug n statutory u* 
ward for so doing Anv person mat bung 
cifminal pioi'eedinga on behalf of the 
crown in the absence of express statutory 
provisions to the oontiar> Civil pro 
ceedings for penalties can only he brought 
liv Is., where a statute expressly allows 
them to do so, and in on\ case* must be 
bi ought within a >ear of the atlegeel 
offenoe. In auother sense, tho term I. is 
bused to denote an accomplice In crime who 


m I still gla— is opaque in tbeso i,ns. 

1 la \ are of sei\ ice* in long di-t ou e photo 
gtiphv, and their u-e hi- ine T n.L-ed tho 
p we i of searchlight- « t« to \ enutrato 
cli mis and tog 1‘oiti nt- e m he take*u, 
with -liort cxpo-uie- m looms * illumm- 
ete 1 l»> infiand hOit onlv, \Lsmg , 

l d<- sensitive to i l\ lavs Folngo 
e-u rallv when it li»s been m sunlight, 
Kikef- infra nd in- -*» strongh that 
t u < s, ere stem whdt in mtia nel photo- 
.j iphs 1. K. tele -< ope - combined with 
-I mhlights wuo u-i d liming the isocoml 
Woi Id War for ni„ht ob-e nation. I,- It 
ins arc also us«*d in th« liipeutic treat- 
ment P>e( alto lie hi , Kia-it vcrrio\, 

i ti 

Infusion, process oi ivtru tmg tho nctn e 
pi me iples of \ egetablt substances without 
boiling The piodmt of the process w 
d-o termed an I I he gencial method is 
to tii ?e*st the part- containing the sub 
staii e to bu cxtiaetnl in water. If tho 
substance h Volatile mei is soluble hi cold 
water, it is better to digest the maternal in 
cold water, as it «.n then be extuuted 
without admixture* m other subbtanee^. 
Many actlx e principle s are, however, more 
readily soluble in hot water, and tlie temp, 
should be regulated ac cording to the degiee 
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of volatility of the substance. When it is ono time they were celebrated for the 
necessary to boil the mixture the process palace of Charles the Croat. Pops. 5100 
is known as decoction : tlds is often ue- and i too. 

eompnnied by eheniieal changes in some Ingelmunster, tn. of Relgiuin in W. 
of the substances concerned. flan tiers, situated 7 m. N. of Courtrai, 

Infusoria, term applied to numerous on the cunal from the K. Lys to Roeselare, 
classes of active protozoa appearing in with manufs. of carpets, linen .lace, velvet, 
stagnant infusions of animal or vegetable ami salt. Pop. 9000. 
matter. The majority of them occur in Ingelow, Jean (1820-97), Png. novelist 
great number's, and are provided with and poetess, b. in Poston, Lincolnshire, 
vibratile locomotor processes of their llv- She pub. her first poems, A Rhyming 
ing matter, which are practically perman- Chronicle of Incidents ami Feel i ngs (1850), 
ent, and express the predominantly active anon.v mously. I(cr poems are character- 
constitution of these colls. When dirty Led by their no\elt> and charm, and her 
water is In Id in a glass vessel between the novels also are worthy of attention, 
eye and the light l. aro generally quite Among her works are Poems (IStili), which 
visible, though most of them are micro- contained 'The High Tide on the Coast 
bcopic. The> occur both ill fresh and of Lincolnshire, 1571,’ out* ol her best ; 
bait water. ' A storj oi Loom* (1S07), * Deborah's 

Ingatestone, small tn. of Essex, 0 m. Hook and tlie Lonely Rock ’ 1 IN07), ‘ Tlie 
P.W. of Chclmsfoid. It inis an interesting tircindmothcr's rdioe ' (1897). Among 

Norman church with a llfteenth-eentury her novels are: Mnysa the Fairy (18(59), 
tower, and Itom. bricks have been set in Off tin into Rig* (I JS7U). Fated to be Free 
the walls by the builders. An Eliza- (1875), Don John (IS7(»). S tn* Nunn Ricoh 
hethan manor-house was a refuge for lections at Jean / nyrloiv and htr Early 
Korn. Catholic priests during the Rc/orina- Fra nils ( London), 1 901. 
tion. Pop. 2300. Ingenohl, Friedrich von (1857 1939), 

Inge, Very Rev. William Ralph, Eng. (ter. admiral, a gie.it favourite of the 
divine, b. 18(50 at Cravke. Yorks. : eldest Kaiser \\ illielm II. , whoso he once, 

son of Rev. Win. Inge, D.l)., provost of commanded. Ho was commander-in-chief 
Worcester College, Oxford. Educated at oftlicChiuu station previous to his appoint - 
Eton and King's College, Cambridge — merit to ( he .'supreme Command of (hotter, 
where his career wits brilliant, lie was High '^ea fleet in 1913. lie was still in corn- 
assistant master at Eton 1VM-S8 ; fellow' maud on the outbreak of the First World 
and tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, Wai. His policy of raiding with cruisers 
J 889-190 1; Lady Miugaretpiof.of divinity such as ut the Dogger Hank (//.t».) was not 
Cambridge. 1907-11; dean of St. Paul’s approved owing to it ^ costliness, mid in 
Cathedral, 1911-31. In theology, I. is an eon-on lienee lie was placed on the retired 
extremely liberal Protestant - holding mir- h-t. being siirooedcd by Adrn. von Seheer. 
acles and all Mich materia li.stio adjuncts of Ingersoll, Robert Green (1 *'33-99 ), Amer. 
religion very cheap. Hut what makes him lecturer and law >er. b. at Dresden, New 
ouo of the mo-t prominent clerics in Kng- ^ ork, the son of a Congregational minister, 
land is his insistence, in learned hooks and He praetised law in Illinois, and in l«s,»7 
popular journalism, on Platonic principles went t * » Peoria. In 1802 lie became a 
as guides to Christian practice. Ilis up- eolota 1 in a <*:ix airy regiment , and not long 
parent opposition to democrat*} t combined aftir was made attorney -general of 
with bis dry and austuc manner in the lllumi-. He heeame known by reason ut 
pulpit., earnc d liim at one time the sohri- In- licturcs directed principally against 
quet of the * Gloom) Demi.’ His writings < fm-t limit y. Among Ids wntmgs are: 
include: Society m luma under the 7 In Coifs and ot her IjH urcs ( 1 S7(5), Some 
Versa rs (188(5), Eton Latin < Irani mar (with Mishdas of Moses (1879), On at Sjniches 
Rawlins, 18S9 ), Christian Mysticism (1899) <Jss7). «S «/■ E. (j. Smith, The I.ije and 
Faith and Knoivhdye (1901), studies of Jl* nmnsci net x of Sober l (l. Jnyirsotf, 1901. 
English Mystics (J90<>>. Truth and False- Ingersoll, tn. of Oxford eo., Ontario, 
hood in Religion (P.M)Oi, Faith (1909), Canada. It stands on the Canadian 
Speculum Animcr (191 li Types of Chris- National and Canadian Pacific Hallways, 
tom Saintliness (1915), Tin Philosophy of and on the Thames R. It manufs. ngrle. 
Plotinus 0918), Outspoh a Essays — (lirst implements aiul furniture, cheese, but- 
,-eries, 1919), (second serie>, 1922), The let.atidgrmn are produced in tiled i-t.,and 
Ftcionan Aw (1922), Personal Religion there are Hour and pinning unlit. Pop. 
and the Life of Dccohon (1921), The 5900. 

Platom*' Tradition (192(5), Isiy Thoughts of Inghirami, Tommaso (fturnnmcd Fedra 
a Dean (1920), The i'hureh >n the World from liis surucs*. as Piuedm in Seneca’s 
(1927), Christian Ethics and Minlcrn Prob- fhppulytus ) ( I 170 1510). poet, orator, and 
terns '1930), Cod and tin Astronomers humanist of an It. noble family. Seven 
(1933 1 , A Rustic Moralist (1937), A of Ins Lilt . orations were pub. at Home In 
Pacifist m Trouble (1939), The Fall of 1111 , and Erasmus sa>a he was called 
the Idols (19400, Mysticism in Religion 4 the Cicero of his age.* Julius II. mado 
(1947), 'The End of an Aye and other him keeper of the Vatican library. Ho 
Essuys (1918). An excellent selection left Al.sS. of a Commentary on Horace's 
from his works is Wit and ll'isdutn of Dean * Ars Pi tel tea, 1 und Abstract of Roman 
Inge , by Sir Ju tries Marehant, 1927. History. 

IngeLheim, two aniall irirkt. tns. of Ger- Ingleborough. hill in the W. Riding of 
many adjoining each other In the Rhine- Yorkshire, England, about 17 m. S.E. of 
land -Palatlnate.formcrly republic of Hesse- Kendal. On the S. Is Ingleborough Cave 
Darmstadt, about 8 m. W. of Mainz. At containing Rtulagmitcs and riUductite**, and 
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on the top of the hill itc the remains of an tlx 1 itter s infliicuu to beai upon I) ivicPa 
old (<uni> Alt 217 >11 tun lung He .igmn visited Pome and 

Tngleford, set Hi \t mom fin illy idiiinul to Pans in isil having 

Ingleton, Ml of tho W Hiding of N oik lx < n m i lo giund oflii ci of the Legion of 
shin 1 ngl md situ ite d on tlio (iiiti Ifonom \mong his pul hips nr * The 
about 10 m \ \\ ot si tlk In Hit Now of Louis \1II * ‘AprtluoMs of 
mi mil\ are situ itcel linn sti m i ims Pop fl mu' stiutonico ' <1 dipim and 

2 >00 tin hmx J ho Odnli «jm lie is 

Inghs, Charles M7*l lsi(>) \ngln »n 
lusho]> b in Ni\\ \ciik JIi w i i H \ ill t 
during the V\ ir of Tndc |x ndr n« < mdwmt 
lo 11 dif ix \\ lu n 1 hi I ng u n u itul \e w 
\oik Coiisuiati i m 17b f n -»t bishop of 
Ju>\ i ^mtii lu i\h thus tin flTst I ng 
i olon il hi hop 

Inghs, Elsie Maud (1 sf t 1 M7) s (Midi 
worn m mgu n h it N uni i d Vndi i 
*>( i olid d mglit < i nl I ini I i lx DimiI 1 
1ml i in ( t\il '■* mu ‘*■>1 1 spent | ut < I 
he i i hildhood m J i i ii i i On ililu I 
1 * 0)2 hint m -ci on J 1m burgh P 
pital Ini Women uid < 111 Inn On tli 
out hie ik of till r u t \\ 1 1 1 \\ u lr l iiu d 
Si ottish Womens Ho i it Is In '(i hi i 
1 0 1 > ‘•lu lull id to ul I nr 1 \ i 1 ii hi 
iHptiii d with wound I it Kin Ii \ it/ 

On hr ? i I is I i« limn 1 hoi hi < 
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property nntil tire death of the ancestor. 
As a corollary of (1), it is to be observed 
that a person named in a will of realty is 
by Eng. law a devisee and not nil hefr ; in 
Rom. law the term * heir * applied indis- 
criminately to all who, being in the power 
of the head of the family, had a natural 
claim on his property, irrespective of 
whether tlioy took under a testament or 
on intestacy. To exclude effectually his 
own heirs, the testator had to do so by 
name in the will. Rut it was essential 
In institute an lieir of some kind, for a 
Rom. testament was of m> effect unless 
there Avas meh a person to succeed to the 
persona of the testator, i.r. to continue 
his local existence after death. Rater, ex- 
cluded children were given the right to 
Impugn the will if omitted in it, and re- 
cover a certain shore of the property. In 
Eng. law the fundamental difference in 
the canons of descent to real property from 
the Roin. and stems founded on the 
civil law is that the rule of primogeniture 
lias prev ailed from remote feudal times 
until the Administration of Estates Act, 
LU&f. The old rules of descent to free- 
holds of I. were these: ri) Descent is 
tr.n cd from the last * purchaser * (a tech- 
nical term meaning the person who last 
took in any other way than bv descent) ; 
(S' descent is to tin* lineal issue in in- 
finitum ; (11) nudes mv preferred to 

females; primogeniture determines the 
male entitled, but females succeed equally 
as co-parceners p/.r.). ( 1 ) Remoter lineal 

issue 'representing’ their own parents 
(who would if uot deceased haw* s>ue* 
t ceded to the property) take /nr stirjjes, 
i.e. as opposed to lakuig /nr capita or in 
their own rigid. <■>) the nearest ancestor 
takes on failure of lim a I is me. The rules 
of intestate >ucce.sdon ,irv now uniform 
for both real ami personal property. Nee 
HI *( C1MMIOX, I N n>T \1 I . f atst) ( i VVKL- 
Ki.vn, HOROtviii-Kvuusif. 

inhibition. Used m a IcdtmVal sense of 
the .sentence passed upon a clergyman, by 
which lie is prevented ftoui the exercise 
of his cedes, functions. It can therefore 
be used as a wvapon tor < *d orcing the laws 
of the church, also a writ to prevent a 
judge from proceeding further in a case. 

in psychology , the word u-eti for a sub- 
eoiiseious urge to express the personality 
in lorne way which the t .mwiuni iniml 
foi tmts. 

Inia (In nr r/r of/re ns is) t toot tied fresh- 
water dolphin, found Iri the lake*, near tho 
Cordilleras and In some- of the upper tribs. 
of the Amazon, where* It is regarded with 
superstition by the Indian-. It is about 
8 ft. in length, ha.** u long c\ hmiricul snout 
with stiff hairs and onlv the merest rudi- 
ment of a dorsal fin. It is generally found 
In troop-, of three or four and is hunted on 
account of tli# oil it yields. It feeds 
chiefly on llsh. 

Inisfail, we, Iwihfail. 

Inishkeel, is. of Ireland, belonging to co. 
Donegal, and situated in U wee hurra Ray, 
with a capacious harbour. / 

Inishmacsaint, par. of Ireland on the' 
Erne, partly Jh co. Donegal and partly in 
Fermanagh. It Is named from an abbey 
founded by St. Neon In the sixth century. 


Inishmore, Is. of Ireland, .situated at the 
mouth of (lalway Ray. It is 9 m. in 
length and 2} in, in bremltli. possessing 
two natural harbours on the N\ eoast. 

Initial, first letter of a word, especially 
of a name. Ornamentally arrunged, they 
arc a feat ure of Irish (see Kki.lm, Rook of), 
and (’arolingian book decoration, often of 
full page size and rich in colour. In the text 
of the Incunabula (7.0.) they were usually 
inserted by hand, later with woodcuts 
(t.d. Holbein’s Da nee of Death) or copper 
engraving, fitted to the typographic style. 
See also ( 1 \imt \i. ; a nnitrvi \tions. 

Initials. In some cases signature by 1. 
constitute** a good signature in law. Sec- 
tion 12 of the (Jivil Procedure Act, 1883. 
provided that in all actions upon written 
instruments it should lie siifllcient to 
designate any of the [turtles bv their 
initials, blit the section is now obsolete. 
There arc decisions to the effect that sig- 
nature by i. is allowable in the ease of 
inemoiund.i and agreements comprised 
under the statute of Era mis (see Fawns, 
.Staw ri: of). Ry the Wills Act, 1837, u 
will or codicil may be \alidly signed by 1. 
only. Probably there an* no documents 
which in t he c> c* of the law must be signed 
in full, n It bough it is clearly unwise from 
the point of view of identification not to 
do so. A deed certainly requires no 
signature, the traditional esscntiuls of 
e\ el \ deed being no more t ban sealing and 
ddi\cr>. In Scots law i. also constitute a 
good signature of a deed, but the genuine- 
ness of the 1. must be proved. 

Initiative, in legislation it Is a common- 
place of political science that very few 
constitutions art* really so framed as to 
ensure the representation of the views of 
the majority of tin* electorate upon any 
one particular issue. Some denv that a 
representative chamber like the Eng. 
llou-e of ( 'ommous is returned for the pur- 
pose of effect uutiug t he will of the majority 
upon c\ci> single issue, on the ground 
that legislative authority and omnipotence 
rest with Parliament utid not. with the 
clector.de, and it is further asserted that 
nnv i elation of agency ns may subsist 
latweui the electorate and its repre- 
sentatives .* uhsjsts only so far ns the latter 
e.i n be *.uid to be entrusted with a man- 
date for carrying out a general party 
policy. Hir A. Ricci points out that It is 
inconsistent with the legal notion of Eug. 
[•oil. sovereignty to suppose that. pari, 
old tors Imveant legal means of initiating, 
sanctioning, or repealing bite legislation of 
Parliament . because the opinion of the 
chut orate can only be expressed through 
Parliament. Not that this view of tuo 
functions of the elector** tods by any meant* 
essential to a rcprcncut alive polity, for In 
Huit/crktnd nil pari. deUberutlon is re- 
garded as purely preliminary, and by tho 

{ U'tieess of tin* Obligatory Referendum of 
eghlative proposals, a legislative measure 
oven after being passed by tho Federal 
A-scmbly. must on tlio demand of a cer- 
tain mmibor of citizens be mibmitted to 
the elect ors for formal approval before it 
cun become law. This, indeed, was done 
in tho times of anct. Rome in the question 
literally asked of the people,* J ubetisne % ’ 
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feome of the Swiss cantorial constitutions 
go even further than thin bv the cU vice of 
tho light of I r l Ins right niukos it uicum* 
Im nt on tho legislature to puli proposals 
advocated bv a cot tin piopoition of the 
(doctorate., and cause them to bo voted on 
at the local polling stations II must bo 
conceded that the 1 ensures tho literal 
obsi i vuin o of the will ot the rnajoiitv bat 
it is que stionahle win the i it is a sound 
political expedient t > e i>,t on t lie people 
at 1 uge the ac tunl busim sh t»f 1 iw in iking 
I'lietised politic i ms must dmost ol 
ncec site )>c better eblc to toiiuulitc tin 
g< m Ml aims ol the nnjoutv in (let ul< d 
pioposals than the people themselves 
Moicovci, tho poo pie lie vpt to he so 
blinded bv pi main c or i utv pission H" to 
he me <ipabl< of weighing up ill that < m lie 
said foi and against i imposed law ind 
ceil mil v it must liimier mde finite Iv tin 
weak ot lc^isl iLion u evn> import ml 
amendment suggested at »n\ st ig ef i 
Hill Ills to he left lie d to Liu eleelcuite tor 
ipprov il sidgwiek iiispned hv lien 
tliim vielv lines tin im emous solid im ot 
m iking a me mbe r s i h ( lion imiuillv ie 
inwibte with i \ ie w t ) eh fcuing the hud 
i etitn it inn of tile legislative me isnres of 
the \c u until the election so th it lu 

the interim the peopl iv line ail on 
poitmutv foi camelling in\ unpoi ulai 
legi 1 live inrun dun lot i till di i 
sion of (hi ijuistum ol flu rontml ot tin 
people ovei gov s ft H 'silgwuk / U 
ftir a/s s is‘|| « h \\\n 

Injection, ie t of inf ic due mg isiibs i e 
into nut oi ot he 1 ef 1 1n i ivitns ot tli 
liodv oi the sill si m c sunn etc 1 Liu 
sub t luce is geiutdlv e mi love I is m 
ti(iuous solution mil iiit t u led to line 
mi itive ethet In elm t iction m the 
oig ill int i whu h d is in |t cted oi to w lu h 
it is ie adilv r oi \ < vc I In t lu u it m d no 
eesscsof the bodv Hvpndeimn Is ue 
mule hv pure mg the skill lml in ti Kim mg 
tile letivc ubstame into the subeutan 
tons tissii s In me ms ol i small sviiugc 
lut live nous f is the mtioelm'um ot i 
Milution due « t Iv into i Min Inti i 
muse iihir 1 is the nit t xiueti m of n soli 
turn into the subst me ot i iiiiim K 
\nguidl me tluil indue tall* u< ot lie r 
forms 

Injeotor, <ipp u it us tc i foie m * w it e r 
Into a hoile i igmist the pre ssm< of the 
steam M lie in i tidlaid invented an 1 
in IS »S whu h is now m „e u ml use sp un 
from the boilei pistes into a conn d pipe 
the si/e ol tlu* opening of winch e m he 
regulated hv an aelpi t ihle coin \s the 
steam lushes out of tins It meets the feed 
udtci, Hid is condensed, so ci e it mg a par 
tial vacuum, which causes the* wate i to 
lush In with a ven great veloeltv and to 
pass down uiotluT conical pipe* I In* 
c^cipuig stenm behind helps to dilvo it 
down this pipe Vs it emerges from tho 
naiiow end of this conned ]>ipe it passes 
into tho narrow « ml of nnothei one so, 
as it pusses cm down this expanding cone, 
its veloeltv slackens and tho phhsuio in 
tre*n«i08 so the water is forced into the* 
Ixrtlei thioiigh a non re tutu valve*. This 
I. may be worKt d eithesr bv exhaust stonm 
from the engine oi b> strain from the boiler 


Injunction, in I-ng. law, a remedy given 
as a rule by a eouit of equitv (7 v ) to 
rest idin one or moio of the parties 111 an 
ae tion fiom doing or allowing theii agents 
01 servants to do an act which the court 
holds to ho ineejuitahle In i<*gaid to the 
ugiitn of tin* other partv flu I w is ono 
of the modish) wide lithe ehane llm built 
Up Ills whole eepiltv mri elution (see t lf\S 
tnion fji\Ntiu\, I g' n\) llv tins 
we u 011 tlu ecputv cemits could oveiidc 
the commiin l iw vvlu ne v ■ 1 tlu* latte 1 \\ is 
in <« nflic t with tire die tales of go id eon 
‘'(urn Ihc I m sin li e 1 cs was issued 
in tli 1 uni of 1 piohihittnn couiin hr! ng 
tlu 1 I lint 1J1 not to go on with hit* ae turn it 
e 1 im n liw on pun of imprisonment fui 

* onte mi t oi eouit if he disoluved Is ato 

• 1 1 i ( /) mt il >cutoiv 01 p.e Imunaiy, oi 

ib tin lien piipetud \n interior utorv 1. 
is „i nt el on me relv prin 1 Jant eviele m o, 
and T 1 tlu 1 11 pose of p e ve nting iiirtlu r 
ell e^e to the pi unliff | e tiding the ulti 
m ite (i lsmti of the disi 11 e it is usu dly 
onh wR ml d on the plnutdf givmg m 
1111 h it ving t > p iv dam iges it ho doe s pot 
"ii d it th trial m miking goo 1 his 
(In I m il 01 lie ipe til d K is then mu 

11 if d limtelv setth the rigid of ho 

intis Is a inle ue mg it ve ie 
tli m mm md 11 pci son to tor lx u 1mm 
i mig m 1 t lull 1 m mdutorv I is om 
v ! 1 h (i»| mis 1 po it iv e 1 t, e a to j nil 
d \u 1 building e ie e teel 111 conn i\ e ntion 
el il lights ot 1 not he 1 Hut even iiT 
wl 11 negittve in toim n iv hive m 
m ir tlv positive e fleet e 7 mu 1 u 
sli 1 mg \ from porfoitumg in bn icli of 
hi ntiiut wPh H, ter im other 11 in 
1-, 1 thin H w 1 LI usual lv have the e lUe t ot 

II I ru \ fulfil his e out 1 act 1 itlu 1 thin 
be i it >f e mplov 1111 lit Is m u be gi mte el 
tin linn the (outlined 01 thre tuned 

III f ge me nt of dmo-t ill kinds of lights 

Injuries 10 Property, Malicious, s t 

M vi 1 n is 

Ink, mite ri il usidfu prrdue mg itcotds 
11 {per inel Mind 11 sidstuucs [he 
1 iih st v 11 u ties appeal te> h ivi 1 e tn pre 
j met bv suspending miiu e it > nae 1 ous 
1 t lid such is suet ill i t k j solidfon 
(gum 01 v iinisb) but e ^ r 1 tlu secretion 
e>t th < Uttlo fish 01 se|»n vv is Use el lu 
the diddle* Vgestheu tusr e im into u>e* 
m I e om pusul of a dee > tie n of gill nuts 
01 t he 1 t inmri vieleimg subst nice , nuvcil 
will in non "alt 1 lu ue of these de - 
pen led upon the* font uion of a bluish 
mi stmet* which on e \i I ition (that is, 
« \j me to the an) hi < <mv 01 te el into a 
Id ek substance Jl> modem * blues 
bl 1 k 111k * consists < s nti illv of tho smut 
n it bents, but a fe nous s dt is used, and 
th de vc lupine nt of tin black colo 11 1 onlv 
t ekes pJaco aftoi ei hater or longi*i « \- 
I osiiie te> tlu air ’u >niu that the wilt 
mg m iv be* visible leforo oxidation a 

lorn mg matter pi idlv some indigo 
ele riv dive) is nddc d 1 Ins causes the blue* 
ipi e iianeo ttr*t noti id and bUbse*epient 
o\id it ion cmist*s the link to appe at In 
tlu preparation of sue 1 Is. either Chin 1 or 
L'urkt v galls ui o usual v employ td 1 heso 
ire ground, steeped in water, and to tho 
ncpicous extra* t a solution of terious sul- 
phate (green v itiiol 01 copperas) is added 
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At flist a clear solution of a dark blue 
(oloiu is obtained, but fiom this tluue 
giadudly separates a black insoluble pio 
clpitati In ordci to keep this in suspon 
bion gum arubn m some other \i (id 
matt ml js added The l soaks into the 
papti mil is tlicie oxidised, but the pic 
kikl ot the gum gives to the wilting a 
* shm > * appt 11 mi ( In older to avoid 
this cci tain Is nc unde 1>\ using imli.ro 
siilphoiiu acid (pupated hv dissolving 
indigo m strong snlplmm acnl) to whuh 
is added nietillK non 1 enous sulph ite 
is thus (mined and when tht ( xi i ss ot 
acid is lie tialisid hv inc ins of d» ilk, tin 
clear supiiiiatmt liquid obtained on 
allowing the mixture to stand, v h Ids on 
mixing with a t innin solution a < l< u 
fietl> Mowing I ( eit u i condition- k 
iiuire to he lultilkd lulott an 1 t in Ik 
dtsiiilud is siiisiaitoiv It should be 
lion coirosive, non poisonous, puinauent, 
not evsily u cad md non Himcntnbh 
r lhe last leqmit in< nt is iisinllv tultllltd bv 
the addition ot some anlisti tic such as 
phenol oi thymol 

(olmrtd Inis — l last no Usii illv 
aqueous solutions of t it soluble ooul tai 
foloui- lhiis solution- ot tin cosuisaud 
iliodan mes givi itd Is hrillnnt green 
md indigo pupn it ions etc in used 
lor tht m mul (1 ntn u 1 him Is 
iispcitivch tmth«i llm l is in hU 
iiom l’uissiin nlu li hod in ox die 
acid so t illul „old md mIvci 1- in 
ohtumd f »x mixing the truth divided 
int t tls oi tin u suo-tiliit < s vvitli gum and «i 
solution of i solubli s 1 1 1 c itt Hie until! 
eoloui of tin ink is iisiiillv strengtlitncd 
b> the identical ot blit itulinedvis but 
thcsebivi not tin HiimiuiiM ot (Ik non 
compound-:. Hut ml - for ttmpoi irv put 
posts can be inadi l»v simply dissolving 
sue h dv< s in watt r 

( optjmq Jnl s an n i If bv the addition 
of gl *<umt , gum oi d xtnn to iionieu 
i r ttc d soluble t ininii I \dditimot tht < 
m itt mis gie *lh utii Is tin oxidation ol 
the t iimatr of uoii bv t mum* i tilm ovti 
tht smfoet ot Uit wilting I bis dissolve s 
win u the d imp tissm j iih i is ipphtilaiid 
(iii impression is therein obt until 

I'rinler s Ink, usujiIIv <on-ists of v 
varnish hkt material muli fjnm it sin, 
snip, ind a diving oil m wlmli is Mils 
pc nded .l ulommg mattti I or bile k a 
mixtme oi lamp-black uul niligo (Lbo 
latter m small amount) i used lteds, 
blues and yellows ore obt mud bv me uis 
ot < umiin , Prussian blut, and lent 
cliiom it< , icspcctivelv Othu < olours 
muy be pieparol by suitable nnxtuios of 
th< ab ivr 

Mturlm/ Ink *» nearlv alw ijs contain 
some silv < i salt as a basis A solution of 
the salt mixed with gum givt in contact 
with oigimr matter, su<h as cotton or 
linen, a t un vvfcn h cm c xposun to light or 
heat oi hot h giadually become - lilac k The 
Htam is mdolibk , but m c om i» of tmu 
fades to a brownish colour. 

SympathrtK Jnks arc those which be 
come visible only after suitable treatment. 
Thus a solution of galls may be used fot 
writing. Thereby is pioduccd a writing 
which on washing ovci with a weak solu 


tion of an lion salt becomes dark If a 
solution of a cobalt s lit be use d for writing 
no (haracteis ,m» visible until tiio paper 
on which the wilting has been made is 
w umed The chauu tcis then appear 
him such inks aie of no pi u tic il ust , 
but llguio as of lmpoit ivico in hetion. 

Inkerman, vil m the ( un ei, Iving L 
of Sebastopol Hue on Nov >, Is »1, tho 
I ng me t tin Jtu-si ins i i b ittlc, and aftci 
a hi ivi usistuucc, md when delent 
hceintd nnmiiK nt, weie umtouc d by tho 
ii md giund tin vutoiv I hen an 
nut cavt dwe llmg- at l md it is i noted 
pi m of pilgiimngi 

Inlaid Linoleum, su vntltr Linoi l i vi 

Inland Revenue, Board ot, li id its begin 
mug win n ( iiininis-ioncis ot st imps wcu 
ippomted m 1 *> i J in tin ni r n oi Win ot 
Oi mgi lwentv five veils l it c i inl/1‘1, 
( ommissioiuis of laxes wm appomtul 
1 Ik si loinimssioiieis woikid indipind 
cntlv ot i till otlici until IS >4, when i 
( ousohd ittd Hoard of M imp- and taxes 
w is ist ih lhe next big i b mge took 
pine m 1M'I when thi ( ommis-iomis ol 
1 \< i i vine absoibi d by tin lioud wlmli 
now ul< pt< d its pnsuit title In 100*, 
howevu ill untlci- coiiniflul with I v 
c i-e wen ti ui 1( in d to the llo ml ol ( us 
loins l In Unco souiees ol ltd mil 
1 i v tin ii .it pn uit Di it h 1 >ut a 
st mm ind 1 i\is s\i uks md i\ 
pi n-i ol tin l,o ml foi I Ml) w n 
tll» 'UK Jl i lu (liuim in l paid 
t ho p i mnmii md d putv ilimimati 
( _ U) I It s< it ol Hi I oiui is «t 

^ hi i t 1 1 oust 'si i ind J ondon W ( 

i s i J \i I i \m» ( l s|OVls lu in s, 

INI n I l V\ I VI 11 I VN ll 1 \\ VI lO' ) 

InJvnd boa, hi id I ipm situitcd Ik 
tween th munis on tin N and tin is ol 

>li/l 1 i md kiushi i < n (hi s it i- 

ibout 2|o m in liiuib mil its gn itist 
bi i Itliis JO m Its -hoi I 111 ispM dlv 
be miilul, md the w 1 1 « i m viiv film 

Inland Watei Navigation, st < unfit t 

( \ \ VI 

Inlaying, method of inn imentiiig flit 
soil is b\ the nisei ting in om nitteud 
a sidtsi m< e dilbimg tb«nJiom in <oloni 
or n i tui < 1 bus tin b isi- mnv be of 
w 1 n til oi stom md ini ud oi ui 
(rust l mitt ml ol ditliicut wood oi ot 
ivoiv m ubli toitoisi sin II pi ec ions 
until ( t< I he ait of I is ju i< ti-cd in 
tin munition of fmnitun and uitistie 
obp ts it \ u ions kinds J in wood js 
mum dlv known .is moiqucliv * (f/ i ), 
iri nil Lils il is tiiuud el unisi cuing* 
<*/ i » ind m m qbli ami piu urns stones it 
twins a v mi tv of * mas iu ’ (f/ n ) work 
J bi won! I is.bowfVfi gem tally under 
stood to b limited to the iust of those 
thin It ( (insists in tho lilting together, 
to fouri pit tans, of clitlOmitly colouiocl 
piMi i of w »od In tho St unit period a 
good deal ( l I was executed in Hngliuid 
upon c i him 1 , < he t« of dlaw< rs, c t< In 
Itily i I k most bountiful t xampks of tho 
ait ar< on j uuls oi (lion stalls, and in 
Guinmiy, musical uintiuments, (hosts, 
and cabinets an off ( n lavishly iulitld 

Inman, Henry (180 1-40), Amcr aitist, 
b at 1 tua, New \oik, studied under 
Jarvn Distinguished principally for his 
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portraits of Aincr. and Eng. statesmen and ception. Eng. philosophical thought Is 
men of letters. essentially utilitarian, and therefore op- 

Inn, riv. in Austria, one of the chief posed to the theory of a jtriori and innate 
iiltliuMits of tho Dnuubc. It rises in the truths— an attitude whieh explains the 
Kngadinc, Switzerland, arid Mows through popularity in England, for a time, of the 
the Tyrol and Bavaria, Its total course positivism of Oointe or any other system 
being estimated at about 31 U m. In- of philosophy which seems to favour pro- 
sbruck is on its banks. gres*» irrespective of t he forces of tradition. » 

Innate Ideas in the philosophy of Inner House, Sfr Coc;kt of Suasion. 

Descartes are the clear axiomatic prin- Innerleithen par. and tn. ol Peebles and 

ciples whoso certainty eanuot bo doubted, Selkirk, Scotland. The par. has an aorc- 
The.v are not onh certain, but universal, age of 23,!t w l, and is iuterseeted by the 
ami as they are not the result of empirical LolUion Water. There is a medicinal 
experience, they may lie regarded as tho spring containing sodium und calcium 
primitive germs of or tin* irreducible chlorides. It is one of the centres of tho 

minimum of truth, which nature has Scott i-h woollen industry. Pop. 2300. 

planted in the human intellect, and which, Innes, James Dickson (18S7 -1014), Eng. 
obscured in pait b> errors due to bodily land-cape painter b. at Llanelly in Cnr- 
eonditinns, the mind would tind clearly m.irtiien, or’ Catalan descent on his 

W'it hin itself ii it weie freed from disturb- mother's .side. He .studied art ut the 

ing influences. Hobbes describes this M.ide School, and exhibited chiefly at the 
kind of reasoning a , meieli metaphorical. New English VrtClnh. His earlier land- 
ami considers that tlicre is no criterion for -eupc- were painted in South Wales, and 
distinguishing this assumed clearness: to his later cm the Mediterranean slopes of 
which objection Descartes replies that t in* F\ fences. His a hilit \ and originality 
Hiere is a distinction between a natural »*\cioi-od a strong inti ucnee on the work of 
inclination to believe a thing whieh may hi- younger contemporaries, 
nevertheless he* fnl-c and a natural light Inner Temple, sec Inn-, of Corin', 

width makes us know a thing to he true : Inness, George (1X21 hi). Airier, land* 

w hit h reasonin' »* i -eem to l»e .super- ‘•cape painter, generally regarded at. the 
added metaphor. Descartes, eschewing greatest ; b. at New burg. New York; 
all hi l-e reason-, apidied his principle- to studied in America, hut travelled in 
the -tud.\ of mat hematir's, ami made re . I'uiupc. Among hi- works are : * \utnnm 
markable progre— Iherun : hut thestudv | Hold ’ ‘ l ruler the Hroeuwood,’ * Passing 
of m.ithcmul n - i- one which pec nli.irlv ‘ Mm m.“ * Moonrise.* 

lends itself to UK < fi.iim al application, in • fnmsfail. used in poetn asas.v nonv mfnr 
t in* ‘■t lidv ot 1 lie iel.it ion nt mind to hod v, Ireland, and means * the island of the 
Desr arte- wa- not prepared to c*nrr> out I ail.* The ‘Kail* or * I.ia-iail " i- the 
his conception to it- hnai con-eo lienees ; I -tone wlm h, since 12!M>, when Edward I. 
sun c to do so would he to deny altogether i * aim d it oil from Scone, lm- rested under 
the inline nc e ot the will upon our net ions :! the coronation chair m Westminster 
liemo he formulated a theory that the Al.in-t. Legend tolls that it was on this 
mind can and mat interfere in reflex stone that Jacob foil asleep when be 
net Ions, but that the mind pos-e-sc- tin* j dr* m.t of the Might or stair- mulling to 
power ot pure thought in its own right, lichen, and that the Doeinnij.iiis tarried 
Lock*’, as a typiealij Brit . ]>ractieal philo- I it io Ireland and set it up as the ‘ in- 
hoplier, denies the existence of L. 1., and i augnr.it ion ’ stone at Tara. 
ns-i*rts that nil our knowledge comes from | Inuiskilling Fusiliers, The Royal. liaised 

sense experience, t ho mind being only | in P MO fiom the forces whieh Jefemled 

t'lbuln rnsn. Leibniz opposed this whole*! Eunekillen for Win. ill. The hrst and 
concept ion of images impressing them- I si • , ondhatt«liou*»werer«»-peetivcl; the*J7th 
selves upon the blank mind from external and lostli regiment s of Pont. The regiment 
objects as the* basis of all our knowledge, 1 haight at the Boyne and Mcge ot Limerick, 
though lie agree** with Locke that, in ■ in the 17 la Rebellion m .*-< o.Janrl, ami at 
point, of time*, sen-ations precede tho re- » ( ulloden, 17 Mi. After the Maida cam- 
lilting activities of tho mind. Locke paign it went to the renmsula then to 
practically ignores tho reaction of the Waterloo. It took part in two S. African 
mirnl itself in knowledge: Leibniz doom- * umpuigns before going to India for tho 
thi- reaction the one essential thing. Hut ! Mutmj. During tlic Fiist World W'ar it 
whilo we Tiiay admit that all truths conic | lc’ight in Prance, Flanders, Macedonia, 
to our know ledge onl> through experience, Gallipoli, Egypt, and Palestine. After the 
there mav still bo certain truths whieh war it was reduced M one battalion, mid 
muv properly be <*alled innate. In other linked with the iln>nl Iri.-h Fusiliers (<m*.> 
words, the vague concept * experience * to form one corps. 

demands a closer, more subtle definition innocent, the name of thirteen popes : — 

than Locke gave it, and this was supplied I Innocent J. (402-1 17), native of Albnno. 

by later philosophers like Humonml Kunt. i He upheld firmly the authority ot the 
Locke's criticism of I. I. lias, indeed, no ; Horn. mx\ both in the W. and In the E., 
force against the t henries of Gor. idealism ; and was strenuous in enforcing the oellb- 
for, according to Kant, experience itself I .u\v of the clergy, lie was canonised, 
would be impossj Ijlc unless it wen* possible ! / n noccnt 1 1 . {Un gorio i J aporcschi) 

tor tho mind to puss judgments trans- 1 (1 1 JO-43) was elected on tho death of 
cending experience. With Kant, percep- llimoriiis II. lie had, however, to llee 
tloti docs not conform to the nature of ob- from Homo on sev. occasions owing to 
jccts, but tho sens i 1)1 e object conforms to Anncletus having been elected by a rival 
tho constitution of our faculty of per- faction. 

E.E. 7 
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Innoct nt III. (totano dt Conit ) (c.l l GO- 
1216) succeeded Oleatlue HI., and under 
lum the power of Home reae hod its great- 
est height. He exercised his pivp.il juris- 
diction (1 198-1210) over tho kings of 
France ftipl Spam, and compelled King 
John of England to receive Stephen Long- 
ton as archbishop of Cmiterburj . 

Luchaue, Innount 111 hi papautt ct 
t'empire, 1900 ; C J(. Pino Gordon, 
Innocent the Great, P107 * L K. limns. 
Inrun cut til . PM I 

Innoant IT (Sinndtaldo I it mho) (lil'S 
>4), b nt Hi non. U* was compelled to 
leave Rome on account ol the quarrel 
which was being waged between himself 
and Piidctuk 11. 

Inrun ent V. (124 "> 77) b at Taren- 
tnlse, was pope lor five months in 12 7 1>, 
and was a native of sa\n> and the ano 
cessor of hrc *gmv X. 

Innotrnt I I (htienne lubnt, 1 l >2 (>2) 
Fienehmin. b. at Monts, in Limousin, 
the sin c c»s>or of ( lenu nt \ I lit brought 
about <i number of n forms m (lie ptpal 
administiation, and did a gi« it deal for 
its be. nr fit. 

Inmxtnt VII (Cosinio dei Wnjhnrnti) 
(1404 0i») , some wiittis have given a 
favourable account of Inin, but most ague 
that he was gu»lt\ of nc potisin 

Innoanl J III fftiomnnt Batti<ta 
Cibtt) (1 4*4 *12) h at (a noa m 14 M In 
a lull of 14x1, he instigated ver\ h*um* 
auiN against witclus in Hirniom , 
the principles nm km(m 1 h\ him being, 
latei, emhoded in the Mailt us auihji 
<mum ( I JX7) 

Innoanl I A (ftunnnnt tub mo I min- 
netti) was elected pope in 1 i’ll and died 
just aft* r. 

Jntwttnt X (ftunanm l.tdfala T’tunfth) 
(IGH-'ia). b. at Home in 1 *7 1 did some- 
thing towaids lcloim, and was entirely 
opposed to Jansenism 

Innotent A I tlJfnt ditto OdtscdUhi) 
(l«7b-V». b. at Como in 1 1> 1 1 He was a 
zealous reformer, mid most « i Ins time w.th 
taken up with the quarrel against Louis 
XIV , who laid claim to the light of the 
king to appoint to bene bees Tins led 
to the Dec taxation of Lalln an Liberties 

Innotent XII. ( itdomo Cignulrlh) 
( l (>•) 1 1700). b. at Naple- in Ibl >, made 
peace In tween Fiance and l lie Papae v 

haunt nt XIII. (1 hrht Itnu/t In tie i ( onh) 
(1721-21 ) was under thesuav of '-.pain and 
L i am c 

Innocents’ Day. Tin- is the 1 ng name 
fox the fest mil winch is celebrated 28 
Dee , m e ouimem oration of the rnussae re 
of the children of Bethlehem b> llerod. 
It was probably first celebrated towards 
4 he end of tho fifth or early part of the 
sixth ecntmv. In tho Lit < hun h it is 
known as (he Feast of Holv Innocents, 
Mohs being said in purple vcs| mcuL*, prob- 
ably b<s him, tbp Innocents * did not enter 
heaven till Christ at His Ascension opened 
It to those who believe/ In the Uk. 
Church, the feast Is celebrated on Dc*c, 20, 
being known as the Feast ot the 11,000 
Holy Children. Also known uh Childer- 
mas. 

Inns and Innkeepers. An Inn may lx> 
denned os a (dace which supplies lodging, 


accommodation, and food for passengers, 
traveller*, ami wav liners. It is Im- 
mateiicd whether t lie place is called an mn, 
toffee-hem g» t m b> ,mv othei name, if m 
furt it is an mil. Au mn is to b« dis- 
tinguished from a tavern. Hie latter being 
strn tlv an alehouse and victualling house 
combined, but pi i manly unel e*s-entmlli a 
place* wlure liejuoi is sold The sale ol 
liquor is ueit the c hui octet wt tt of an inn, 
ami thou ate gieat minibus ot place* in 
Biitain whu h au inns although the \ havo 
no In enee to -e.11 intovie ml- 'I lit pio- 
prielor ol a tax tun is uuelci no obligation 
to siu>)»l\ even a tisvellti with it flesh 
meat, and imbed, no one hi- a light to 
insist on he mg s( i\cd m t illu r a tavern or 
alehouse but it is an melie table* oil* me, 
mid til-o ,'e tlemaidi for .in innkeeper to 
k (use to -up| Iv at i omipotlatiem ami 
victual at anv houi ol the dav oi night 
to i Have Ihi who is teaelv to i in ami 
who eouduets him-elf piopeih Lut the 
inuketpci mav it lust* q he* has met loom, 
or it the (rave ihi e»i inte ndiiig guest is ,in 
eihje < tion tide peisou, sue h a- a tine. I, 
prostitute oi peisou siitlesim, luuu e on- 
t lgioiis disease* Au iimkeepii is only 
bound to it e e iv e me! lodge i gut st -o long 
a- tin .He -t u tarns his e hai u te i a- siu h 
Much pint basing tempoiuv refu sh- 
im nt oi putting up a in in s hni-e is 
eneiu di to make ti mm i » r m -♦ \1eom 
moil l»w the Inhilitv id uiiiLt « i»i i- was 
so vide that a gm si < oulel te e ov e l ten loss 
oi el ii i ige to hi- profit it v m almost all 
east', where the iniikcepii w ii uimbio to 
prove tint the hiss was dm to Hie* guest s 
detiult Hut b\ the Innkeeptis Liability 
Ait, I x(* , pset turn I > miiimkiepei is not 
liable to pav mou than *.>0 leu hiss nt 
in in i v to articles or pioptitv la ought bv 
guest mill ss the* in ope 1 1 v ( I ) is a lioi-c or 
ol lie i live animal, en i e image* and ge»ai , 
(2) w is stole n, lost, oi iiijuu d tin oiigli Hie* 
wilt il at t, eli fault, oi m gle e t i it hex of 1 he 
innkeeper or his s<^\ mts , (1) w is e\ 

piesslj deposited witii lum foi sale eus 
tody lo obtain tin* Ik ne lit ol the \efan 
make i pei nmst put up m some eon* 
spinioiis fiart of Hie enti inee hall of tho 
mn a eopv ot Mellon I of the \« t If a 
guest refuses to pav his hill (he miikitpu 
ho> a lien on his hi '■gage oi other articles 
bi ought to the mu bv the guest, w he (her 
sue Ii ntta )e s ate* t he piopeitv of the guest 
oi not He m i u common ml trnvell* i’y 
sloe k in trade » en he sei/e*ei. If the* lull bo 
not paid in *jk wei*ks, 1 lie umkieptu has, 
bv m Vet of JX78, the rielit, after ael- 
vntisiug m a London and ]oe il newspaper 
hi n tuition, at Hie md of that tune to 
fee 11 the aith bs .end icpay anv siuplus to 
the defaulting guest. .S (\ (. Kokh, 
I nu JOlahnq to Innhtt/M 11)28 ; and It. 
Watson, / Strttpbotd of hi tar, JIMP. 

Innsbruck, e up. of the piov. of Tyred in 
Austria, if in iiumed from the chief 
budge ovei the Inn, on vvIiohc r. b. It lieu. 
The* situation is a splendid one, fox* the 
Lionel valley fioui wlmb tho city fIwm u 
guaiele d ou all sides by loftv heights. Hero 
the* high roads tiom Hrcgeiu in the Voiarl* 
boig and fiom Heimany on to Italy over 
the ilruumr Fuss cross one unother, a fact 
which ae*co lints fox ita strategic import- 
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anee. The Interest of t lie tn. In mainly 
archicologiml. The cenotaph of the Em- 
peror Maximilian l. (d. 1519), which, with 
its marble surcophngus and twenty-eight 
bronze mourners, is one of t ho finest illus- 
trntioiLM of sixteenth -ecut my sculpture, 
is in the Franciscan church ( 1 '>00 93>. 
Them is aDo a uni\ . (originally founded in 
l(>77 ), having 195 teachers and I 5fi7 stu- 
dents. It also posscsso-. a good library 
with 300,000 \ols., and the Landhaus o 
the Diet is here. Fop. 02,000. 

Inns of Court. There are tour L c»€ 
Oray’s, Lincoln'*, Middle, and Inner 
Temide. To Ikm ome <i member of the 
Eng. bar it is ne< essarv, he-idcs passing 
certain examinations in law, 1o he ad- 
mit ted as a member ot and to keep Iwolvo 
terms (extending oxer a period of three 
years) at an 1. ot <\ The I. of < are a 
kind of legal nmv. of London, m xxltu h the 
banisters and .students ( orrespond re-pec- 
tixclv to graduates and undergraduates. 
There were forimilx a number of small 
inn*, such ,in New inn. '“tuple Inn, and 
(li/lord's Inn, «dl of these have uther 
been bougtit up or m some othir wax oe- 
uuiicd by the four remaining T. of With 
the dissolution o> 11 • rieants’ mils dis- 

appeared (ho mat status ot * seneant/ 
commemorated in the humorous characters 
ot <erieants Hii/dti/ and siiubbin in 
tiie i*tck m trirk Puttee •». \11 the existing 

I. of C. are corporal t hotlies owning ouior 
to the First VS oiid War) xaluahle prnpeclx , 
and appointing iiom time to time * Ik ii- 
ciieis ’ out of their oxxn member-* to fniin 
the exceutixe hodlts ot the sock 1 l< **. 
Twenty hem hers, fixe from cacti inn, « o- 
opted from t ime to time, form the ( 'mint il 
ot Legal Education. The benchers max 
disbar a banister ioi piotessiouul or other 
serious tni't oiiduot. Intending equity 
and ehaneers piaet it loners usual! j join 
Lincoln's inn, (la* two Temple Inns being 
the best for eonimou Ia\x hiisiuiss. (Irav's 
Inn apparent lx oiler* the best scope for 
sc hohirships and students* prizes. \ time- 
lionoiired feat me of the 1. of t is tla» 
keeidng tenu*. not by residence or attend- 
ance at lecture but by * eating dlnmis * 
in the balb. tla* total number being six of 
each teim ; but there an* certain exemp- 
tions ; studentship and ln^t class honours 
meu gainmg a rcmi sum of txx’o terms, and 
umx’. men need onlj dine on three nights 
each term, S<e af^o Lli \l Kmvxiiox. 

Disastrous damage x\«is done to 
propertv in the 1. ot 1>> tier, air raids 
on London ( 1 U 4 0 11). Large portions of 
Gru.v’s Inn were eompletely destroyed. 
Tho famous Hall ol the Middle Temple 
ami the libraries of both the Middle and 
Inner Temide xvere gruxelj damaged ; 
xvhilo large blocks of ehumhers were com- 
pletely demolished. The Hound Church 
In the Inner Temple wius also partly de- 
stroyed. Lincoln's Inn was hit by a fly- 
lug bomb (Aug. mil). Windows and 
woodwork of the (late hi also of 151* and 
of ‘ Old Buildings * sustaining damage, 

See S. trelund. Picturesque Vi am : an 
historical account of the 1 nn$ of Court, 1 *00 ; 

J. B. Williamson, The History of the 
Temple, tendon % from the Institution of the 
djrder of the Knights of the 1'emplt to the 


close of the Stuart Period , 1024 ; E. 
Williams, Early Holborn in the Legal 
Quarter of London , 1927 ; W. Kent, Lost 
Treasures ot tendon. 1947. 

Innuendo, in the language of pleading in 
an ax'tion of libel or slander, means a para- 
graph in a statement of claim which seeks 
to put on the words complained of a more 
defamatory meaning than is warranted by 
natural construction. The defendant may 
tra\ erse or deny the 1., and yet pay money 
into court by way of amends. But he 
miv-t I hen make it clear that tho money is 
paid in by xvav of reparation for the words 
in their natural meaning, and not in that 
ullegrd by the plaintiff. 

Innuit, see Eskimo. 

lnnycotta, see Hl\<; wainT. 

Inoculation, communication ot disease 
accidentally or intentionally to a healthy 
Mihieet h\ the introduction of certain pro- 
du< ts of disease into the body through the 
‘•km or the mucous membrane. The chief 
diseases so transmitted m man are anthrax, 
lix diopliolna, smallpox, and syphilis. Be- 
fore .Jenncr introduced xucolnatmn (Q.r.), 
I. of smallpox was practised. The dis- 
ca-i as thus transmitted was far less 
dangerous than the ordinury smallpox, 
and, fm tlier. rendered the inoculated 
-ubuM t much less liable to a future attack. 
Its disndx antages are obvious. In that it 
tended to keep the disease alix’e. and 
turthu to increase ils spread, but it was 
invaluable to riiose who had been inoeu- 
latcd, and was ot great service prior to 
,h Mint'- diNeoxery. In 1*10 the pruetico 
ol I with smul.pox was forbidden hr law. 
I’i'-loui’s treatment for lixdrophobfa and 
all sci uni In lections are based on a 
similai principle to that explained above. 

lnoiiu, Ismet (b. 1SK1). Turkish states- 
man. oiigiiial name Ismet, one of many 
(Inidien, of a pro\ . familx’ of F. Anatolia. 
\tter .i harsh x outli, [i«i-sd into the Uariot 
( nips Dolitnally ^aspect, he xxas vir- 
tuallx < xJled ikx a second lieutenant in 
Tnpoli. staged there for elexti years; 
then -arvod xxith much distmcM* n in the 
slim t disust r<ms war against It . a :gres>sion. 
ihomoted captain and fought in the first 
Balkan xxar. As a major of the General 
'“tart he reorganised the l>; ’*dunelles de- 
li sues which made it pos-iblc for Kcmal 
to toil the Hnt. uttmk in 191a. In tho 
tijst World War, serxed on all fronts, be- 
coming major-genei.d and a piuslm, and as 
m )dt*» -secretary for xxar being charged 
xx it h the demobilisation of n beaten and 
den.oialised and rlra a so-ridden arnij*. 
Mier tlu* (Sk. att.uk on Smyrna, ho 
answered Retrial's i ill for resistance by 
n* ikmg bit. xvay in me rags of a peasant 
pi tx ate to the conceded headquarters of 
ktinal, xxho appointed him hfs Chief of 
''tall. After a period of unrelieved mis- 
fortune came triumph, when on March3l, 
1921. tho Turks, under I. defeated the 
Gks. at Indnfi a xietoix which marked the 
renaissance of Turkish national pride and 
self reliance. \et his greotor service was 
reallv diplomatic ; for as head of tho 
Turkish delegation to Lausanne, he 
achieved a lesonnding success. I. had 
made himself a national hero ; Lausanne 
made him an international figure. In 
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1924 [Coin'll mailo him prime minister and died. This was the period of the Grand 
in the ensuing thirteen > ears ho created Inquisitor Torquemadn (I I .si !)8). TJio 
Turkey’s modern administration. The Sp. I. was suppressed l»y Napoleon in ISOS, 
nationalisation and development of Tur- iv\i\ed by Ferdinand VII. in 1811, and 
key’s railways was, perhaps, his out- was finally abolished hy the Tories in 
standing internal achiev ement . Ilis In France it was u-cd l»y Philip le Hel for 
foreign policy was based on friendship the suppression of the Knights Templars, 
with Russia, even against the convictions but -non fell into disuse. In modern times 
of his passionate chief Kcmal. Resigned the I. in Home Is called the Holy Office, 
after the Alexaudrettn P/.r.) affair, but his and i- composed of cardinals, judges, oon- 
restraint brought its reward. After Miltois and oilier otlleials, under tlu* presi- 
Kenml’s death 1. was elected his sucr<*ssnr dene j of the Pope, but its aethilies are 
without any serious competition (19:«), eontmeil to the censor-hip of hooks and 
and heeatne known as Inouu. He was matters relating to churc h law and eeeies. 
re-elected in March. MHJ. offences. Death was regarded as tbo 

Inorganic Chemistry, arc under rnr.M- penalty for heresy hy Catholics and 
1STRV. Protc-tants alike in the sixteenth century, 

Inosite, or Hexahydroxycyclohexane but the* rip. I. has conn* to l»o lcgaidcd ul- 
(0.11.(0111,1, a sweet crystalline Mill- most as a s\ uon\ in lor religious bigotry 
stance, melting at ‘i.'i.P C., that is found coupled with gross inhumanity 
widely distributed in the animal and Insanity, unsound ness of mind. It is 
vegetable organisms, especially in conifers, hardlv possible to provide a satisfactory 
Inowroclaw, nee Hoiiknsiucv. detimtion oi J.„as it include- many widely 

Inquest, see Corun ku. differing slates of bodv and mind, and ex- 

Inquisition (Fr. inquisition : Hat, in- elude s munv forms <»f «i berr.it ion winch arc* 
qu initio . a seeking or searching tor), in n-soc i«it I v\ it ii more* or le— transient dis- 
ordinary language, particular inquiry, ease-. \\ hen nuv irijurv is su .turned l»\ t ho 
seareli stimulated by curio-it.\ or hidden cortex of the brain or w hen poisonous rmit- 
inotives. In law (1) a indicia 1 inxestigu- tors an* carried to it bv the blood stream, 
tlon, inquiry, examination, an inquest: clinical » \pcrienc*o tell- us (hnl a di-turh- 
(2) the verdic't of a pett\ jur> under a am cot cotw imimic-iom ur-. TlirdHuium 
writ of imiuiry. 4 An imjuisition of office ot the fe\ri nutient i*duc In his hi.tin being 
id the act. of a jurv siimnionetl by the tt mpm.inlv poisoned, and a number of 
proper olh«*er to inquire oi mutter- relating t a-es of more pc nmmciit forms of 1 . can be 
to the crown, upon evidence laid before timed to «Jt finite lesions of the brain. Mich 
them ’ (Hlaekstoue. (’mnntenf. hk. iv., eh. cnmlifwai-arcotlen accompanied bv purely 
xxiii.). The institution known a- the I. pn\-n ,tl -\ inptom-, so t hat the h\ pot licsis 
was an ecrles. tribunal first outlined at the that I depends iiltimatclv upon ph>-i<al 
synod of Touloii-e in 1229, and e-tab. 1»\ mu-. * i- not altogetln*r umust ilhible. 

Pope Gregory IX. uftep the eoinpiest of < u -I.- or I \s win . -Menial defee t or 
tho Albigen.ses in 12:13. A eommittee di-c.i-c h as-otiated with -ome inlientc d 
consisting of sev. respec t.ible lav men and or ,c qmred peculiarity of brain eonsiti li- 
the parish pric-t was ordered to be set up tion. If stati-ties be of imj value at all, 
in every parish to h for and bring the rc*l,ition of l. to henditary nervous 
heretics before the bishop*. Soon after- we.»uiu-s is well ostah. The cleseemlaut 
wards inquisitors were spe< mll.v appointed of in-, me parents* uiuv be normal and even 
by the Pope iroin the Dominic an and | ext iiiordmarilv capable*, but then* is great 
cither orders, but these die! riot supersede likelihood of .some indications of want of 
the bishops* courts. Poisons accused of nervous hnluucc showing t heniselv es, and 
herc&y were examined privately, and if hi- i?»*ihiiiI condition in*»v he represented 
-nflieient evidence was found against them as a su-ccptilulit> to invasion bv tho 
they became liable to eec*h s. penalties. If agent- that produce imuit.il instability, 
they remained impenitent tho severest juM -i- a child of rousumplive parents, 
cedes, penalty, r/r. exeominunieut ion. was though uppurcntlv heaitliv, is assumed 
pronounced against them and they were to in* less likely than others to resist in- 
handed over to the civil authority for va-nm bv the tuherc lo bacillus if 1m allows 
capital punishment. The codes, penal- the conditions to become favourable for 
ties ranged from the enjoining of certain its development. Among other general 
good works ir.ff. aim-giving) to imprison- cuiiscs of |. mav he mentioned the in- 
ment for life. Informer’- names were erea- mg stress oi civ ill -eel life. There is 
kept secret ;* torture vvu- ic-orted to to a fear that I. Is increasing rapidly among 
extract confession, while the death pen- civih-ed nations, and although statistics 
alty ufeimllv took tbe form of burning. The do not show that any rail increase lias 
I. was set up in Italy, Spain and its depen- taken place, there* undoubtedly is u greater 
denoies Portugal, and Franco, but nut in tendeney to nervous diseases which 
England, vv here heretics were ti iccl hy the demonstrate s that the* nervous mechanism 
ordinary tribunals. It nourished chiefly is being over-wrought IQ a number of 
in Spain, owing 1 to the numbers of Jews eases. The belief that there is a relation 
and Mohammedans settled I hero, who, between the strews of modern life and tho 
while outwardly conforming to Christian* incidence ot mental disorder was impar- 
ity to avoid persecution, praef Ued tlieir onfly eunlirmc*d by tho great increase of 
own religion in secret and plotted exten- mental disorders during the First World 
sively against the unity and -afety of War particularly among soldiers. Tho 
Christendom. According to Peschel’a cal- general body of expert opinion, however, 
dilations about 2000 persons suffered Inclines to tho view that the conditions of 
death between 1181-1501 when Isabella warfare were the occasion, rather than tho 
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cause, of tlie 'war shock * (traumatic 
neurosis). Tho icpoit ol the lioaid of 
("outiol foi 10'iO (pub in 1*111) comrmuts 
on tlio c out limed mcicusu in lunacy the 
number of notifu d insane ptisons uudci 
cate m 4 nglaml and V\ ales showing, in the 
hi\ 'wars undo icvitw, an average anu 
men use ol about 2000 Hut the lioaid 
lound no just die at ion tor the suggestion 
soc oinmouly made ill it t lie pat e of modem 
lilc (oudmul to ment il breakdown 
though pit si nt da> eonditions ot uil»an 
Jife might ind probibb do, teml to m 
cieast tin li ct]ut nt v oi some minoi no 
\ous disorders Opinion .ts to tho pint 
ot alcoholism in the cuts it ion of 1 is 
divided ‘so in m\ i is< show a hist ot 
ahohohsm, ind its dice ts on the nuv«u*> 
bvsteui m so pi inoiiiuul t h it mum < laim 
ah olio! to be the commonest must ot 1 
On tin otliei liuid the < nisi mu\ hi con 
fuse d with the cllti t , tin 1 ic k of i ont ml 
winch mikes tlie coniiimo 1 drunk lid is i 
char u to 1 st n m mplom ot an unsound 
incut il < oust it ut ion ( ons ingumitv , oi 
inuiiiigc ol mu nlitions it, add lit id i-» 
anotlio cause Jten igun, the pioh 
nbildv is tli it if tin piroit.il lust is fio 
from I , the it is ii‘ »'nrticul u toidoic v m 
th it dm c turn i Lm i P punt, Me ut d 
feeble ness is perpetuated m in tm of oui 
vds b\ the int mn lunge of i elated |o 
sons with i hist oi me iitdl dt Ikiok \ sue h 
petsous in otti li u sponsible foi nine li 
lmgi i familii s th in the iveiigc I lit mi 
me dote c nisi of J un\ be toxic poison 
ing thumgli detective met lholism ot 
tbiough k tu d mlc ttum bv imoooigiii 
isms '-sin li forms ot I as follow cotun 
ievii , is inline ii / 1 puupei d Inn it 
sNphlitic mb i turn m und uhtedlv due 
to tin pie s< nt e it tovn subst mi i s in 
the blood Jt h is beoi luitlio suggested 
t li it woi i > violent emotion etc bv tluu 
c (leet on me tabulr-m indue e e h inges in the 
blood which mi ij ultm itelv c nisi i 
pin snal e oudition of the hi nil mvedv mg l 
(annul Symptoms Of the mental 
wmptorns the most detmite ait pcisKtcnt 
delusions oi luellin mat ions V delusion 
is a ftlse ide i, aa when n patient I nines 


< f \ssii ic mov — There is no umvor- 
sallv ic opted el issiile atum of the 4 t>pes 
ot Jnsimt>, but the following outline of <i 
simi h sehemc (Hcndeison and Oillcspie) 
is similii to that idopted bv the Ro>al 
( lhgt of Phvsic Ians (I nglind) in its 
Noun tie 1 it lire of Disease s 

1 ifUthu i faction tyjns (a) Mime 

De picssiv c 0 (b) Involutional 

'Mi 1 trie hob i 

2 s tin ophruiu reaction tapes 

> J 3 nranntri( amt Paranoid naif ion. 
Opes (a) 1* uanoii , (b) Put i 
phicun, (c ) Pai irioicl states 
I (with c i without h illue illations) 

| i / 

Mi nlat 1) Jan tun (i) Jdmcv 
Hi) I min c llit v (e ) leeblc 
| i mule elm ss 

i i <) i jann motion ft/pcs (a) Acute 
0) hi mm) , lb) ( bionic 
S l to ta ss Jut / c g some e x-jc- of 

lobe i deu\ 

lb* Oijniu mat on ht)» s me mi!> 
dmle 1 o follows (1) IsveluiMs with 
1 ( Mils (i) Indogtnou (I ldimn, 
1 li i si t i ti ) cl») i \ogt nous ( eh o hoi 
o| mm imtils '■ises eti ) 2)|Vvchosis 
wit) Inhdiom (a> (xeiniil (h) Lot al 
I i un mt ( turns computing ^vplillis 

(( it in l il 1 .ii llvsis ( c re bill s>\ | hills and 

I d » ) Inupflilitis Mi ningitis (tube r- 
< ul li me mn_o( oceal, etc ) an l Abs 
ees ( i) Psvehoses with i ninurv 

h r m l itivc In un e b mge s e i > IM< hoses 
w it I „e ni i il me 1 1 bohe de tie n m \ (a ) pc 1 
, 1 i-i i (h) M\ ■» oeeie m 1 (c e u tnusm 
I i 1 \e he>s< s wit li hiain ti turn i (to Psv 
il «s with oigimr bum clisi is t s, , q 
In Mliiinuni (7) l’sv h >se withdiome 
I mid elise ists. t q euidio mid disease 
I i m mu* mat mi i ete 
i II term Mann /hpicssirc Ps / h >*os i'- 
ll v i pile d te> el Isold i is oi life i t either 
el t n m dipiesNion win liueie fonneilv 
It i i c d M mi i and Me 1 im 1 In in i he be 
b t li it tin v we re <i ide si [ aiau diseases 
I I ’u h it te te list h s\mptin »t V min arc 
,|i ot speech end i mm ight ot 
Kl i lid l state ot eauseles'. elation 


he is some gn it pe rsoniige , oi tint then , / wit limit inv jiistitHbU i nisi eitlui m 
is a eonspniev igmnst his life a li il it e>ns ions eouteut o u the external 
lucm.ition is lalse pern plum is wlun i| n mustanees in i ( l tion suspn ion 
patient sees visions ni he its voi<e»s which . in t ibilitv a oloudi >i i misi iousm ^ s> 
have no tcmiiclatam in u ditv It must | di lHiitutam, de 1 im u mil htllucma 
nol he thought tint ill liisiue inisoiis ti i nuv all he piis<ui in i turn, parti 
miller either from delusions or halliie inn ml il\ nt tho height l the dim ss phe 
tions of u cle (mite tvpe Mental uislahil tuit is usualh » tit mil the hodilv 


|t> shows itself in extieme impulsive ness n in itions iiu iesfh* n <s insomm t and 
III action le uilug sometlims to sudden h u! weigtit 

attempts at suit ido In some foi ms of 1 Me lane hoh i Is eh i i tensed bv persis 

it is ilmost impossible to keep the l« nt de pu ssion I In p it it nt is npserablc 

patients ittentiem for moio tliau a few utiovuted, solituiv ml ufurdtd Hid 
seconds he is at tho mcie v ofovtiv e ham o li mitions ami elc'u n>ns niaiallv hv po 
linpicssion, on the oilur hand, some i tiondmual, siltae lMton or poi si . u 
patients eannot bei loused out of an ob- I i uvbnnv be pusent 1 he most linpeutant 
stmntc intiospe e tion JMtineirv is often I msideiation fumi th point ot view or 
distuibcd, beung eithei abolishi d oi rc lie lucl treatment is the d auger of 

Htiie toei to icmoto events Of bodilv sin ide 


evmptoms tho most c haiae teitstie is Imolutwnal Mtfa hoi w is a ti rm, 
feloopk'ssncss, and the re*omroncc of tlie whuli In its strictest application is 
habit of bleep is gonoiallv a sign of un , use ive d feu a igoup ol eases of both m vcs 
prove ment. A lapld pulse rate and 1 ootuiimg at tho luvolutioiml period, who 
general luck of control of muse las aro , have never pnwioush bUlTcicd from any 
usually to be found in most t>pcs of l. I touu ol moutul illness,. Its featutos are 
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depression without retardation, anxiety, 
a feeling of unreality and hypochon- 
driacal and nihilist lc delusions. 

Paranoia is a chronic form of mental 
disease which has an insidious onset and 
is characterised by delusions, which aro 
closely” related, unchangeable and bound 
up together into a system. The term 
tfj'stematisod Delusional rnsanlty is 
sometimes given to Paranoia and dis- 
tinguishes psychosis from other men- 
tal diseases in which the delusions are 
multiple, variable and unsy-temnti-.ed. 
Delusions may he of grandeur and power 
or of posecutiou or jealousy. XVlieu 
delusions ot persecution are present, there 
is considerable danger ot \iolence a- the 
patient may attack his supposed per- 
secutors or attempt suit ido to escape from 
them. Acfnzotihrt nut is a psychosis 
which occur* niu-r tvpicnil.v in adoles- 
cents ami young adults and is char- 
acterised by emotional apathy, absorption 
in phantasy to the exclusion of normal 
social activities, liy delusions and hallu- 
cinations. and a deterioration in mental 
efficiency which nuiv terminate in sev ere 
dementia. In its typical form it consists 
in a slow steady deterioration of the en- 
tire personality and manifests itself in 
disorder of feeling, conduct and thought 
and in an increasing inability to make 
effective contact with realltv. Four 
varieties have been described : { I ) Simple, 
(2) Mebepiirenii , <3) Katatonie, (l) De- 
mentia paranoides. Vnrtn>hrr via is a pro- 
ressive delusional condition, accompanied 
y hallucinations of various -cm-cs and. 
ill due course, by a varying degree of 
mental deterioration, 'the condition Jm* 
been said to lie nihlwuv between dementia 
paranoides and paranoia in the age of 
onset and the .-.event v of its symptoms. 
{feweral Vurufyxis of Hu Into nr is an in- 
flammatory and degenerative disease of 
the brain of syphilitic causation, which is 
characterised by progressive mental 
deterioration and definite phjshal sigiis 
and serological findings, jt usually mani- 
fests it.solf from live to tw< nt> years after 
infection but a few nisei have been 
recorded where the disease made its first 
appearance thirty or more > cars after 
infection. It is common* r in males than 
in females, develops insidiously and Its 
course is frequently imokcd by remis- 
sions. The earliest signs are usually 
changes in the patient’s personality, 
(changes in behaviour*, character and 
mood) of which the patient i* commonly 
unaware. There Is increasing disorienta- 
tion, particularly for time aud progressive 
impairment of memory. A feeling of 
euphoria, coupled with grandiose delu- 
sions *if bizarre typo may be present or 
the patient may exhibit intense depres- 
sion, even amounting to stupor and mut- 
ism. In the expressed type the ideas ex- 
pressed are frequently absurdly nihilistic 
and grot esq no. In the terminal stage of 
dementia the patient leads a purely 
vegetati vo existence. The d incase is world 
Wide and its appaJJiitg soda! significance 
cannot be overdressed. .Syphilis trans 
minted to the oilspring may give rise to 
juvenile general paralysis. 
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Tiii’atmknt. — Studio* of mental dis- 
order carried out in connection with hyp- 
notism led to the attempt to use sugges- 
tion. and persistent suggestion still play* 
a great part in the troatmont of mental 
patients. l*rogress towards an under- 
standing of the true character of mental 
di-order resulted in the realisation that the 
insane man was a sick man, in need of care 
and supervision in place of discipline (or us 
in former times, punishment) and re- 
straint. A welcome change appears to 
have I liken place in the attitude of 1 lit* 
general public towards * nervous ’ and 
mental disease. There is an merensed 
readiness to seek ••Xpert advu-e and t rout- 
ine nt <«uh aud t lie old fear of social stigma 
appears to he almost eliminated. Proli- 
ablv more l bun anv ot her single laid or, i ho 
extensive use of psychiatry in the three 
svrvuc- during the Set oud World War 
emit i ilmt ed to tins de-ant bio dev elopmeut . 
For the lirst time, psvehiatr.v in the Ser- 
vice- was 1 ully organised amt developed. 
Spc ial hospitals tor the treatment of 
neurosis and psychos!- wcrccsUib. both at 
home «iin i overseas. At home, psychia- 
trists were attached to i lie vaTious Military 
Hospital-, area psychiatrists worked ill 
cm h (oiumaiid. Military Prisons were 
visit'd and p-yciiiatrie opinion and advice 
made av ai la Me at ( itiieer >cicf t ion hoards. 
Intake centres, Courts Martial etc. Over- 
sea-, the work w*as otten carried out in the 
extierue forward areas. The icsiilt ua- 
t lint in the Services huge numbers of the 
Medial profession and an immense eio-s- 
section ot the general pop. became familiar 
with the aims, uses, method*, and beueliU 
of p»vt lnntry . and utter tlieir return to 
civilian life they were not slow to take 
pr.cinal advantage ot this knowledge. 
Furl lu r. the oxpcueiieu gained in the 
organisation of vvar-psyehhitry prov'ed of 
gin at value in organising the extension and 
elaboration of civiHun psychiatry which 
took place alter the end of the war. The 
modi ni mental hospital provides it* in- 
inatis witli as great a measure of freedom 
a- p<>— iblc, and with great variety of 
oi * upat ion. 

lie-ides rest and occupational therapy 
spcu.il methods of treatment liave 
recent lv been introduced, which have 
v leldf d valuable results. The methods of 
treat i, iei»t now in use include (1) lii-ulin 
therapy , ( 2 ) ( ‘urdiazol tlierapy, (3) Fleet rie 
com ill-ion therapy, (I) Prefrontal leu- 
eotoiuy, ('») ('out in nous narcosis, and (ti) 
Xaiv o- Ana lysis. Insulin therapy, which 
involves the production of a hypogly- 
(iicmiu by means of instiiin, has proved 
o-jhi Hilly valuable tip schizophrenia, 
pari a ularlv in >oung patients treated 
ourlv in the disease, C£rdiuzol also has 
yielded good results in certain eases. With 
electric convulsion tlierapy the best re- 
sults have beca obtained in depressions, 
including involutional melancholia. This 
treatment, which can bo given as an out- 
patient procedure, is now practised at the 
nsvehiatrlc clinics ut most largo general 
hospitals. The operation of prefrontal 
leucotomy involves the severance of tho 
association patlis between tho frontal 
lobes and the thalamus. The general aim 
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of t lie operation Is to modify the dis- 
ordered behaviour of those) psychotic 
patients whose illness has been of pio 
longed type Generally y p< aki up: the 
powbilitv of biiioiiH and pormuicnb 
•ljmuufp to the mental turn turns renders It 
ael\i able to usivo the method foi eases 
w lie t c all otln r Hull title methods have 
hemii tiled and tilled, when theie is no 
icasemahle" hone ol spool moons receiver; 
and where the j it lent in quilt ineapiblt 
of u einl oe mit iti m or a modest einm 
rnent of 1 i/l Modem pi i tie t involve 
the attempt oil the put ol the medical 
man t» unde inland his pitient, »ud tei 
h un through the dis ovei ot the pur 
po-iv< (hill lei ot hi symptoms e»h 
sessions ind delusions 1 lie icul e h uarre i 
of the nine i e until t which t tie \ smiiiltatu 
oilslv iM»i<ns ind t oik e il (if the psvelio 
logic ilt< if limbed I le ud m el Ills lollovvc is 
there s still l ellllc le IK e ol opinion Is to 
whether the i is i di tine t bunk he tween 
the Tie ill ei is u nerve us disease ind 
the )-velu>< e m-mitv propel e»r 
whelhti the p s<h)ses which lie lied due 
to umulk ion ui inutlv developme ds 
ol +he n iu )-< <> Vt cor dun' to some 
wide then me lit il elill* i< n c 

between tile two tl null it i i limit c 1 
tint in the e ill stipes ot ch imntia 
pineev in mi i ele pi i sim inbuilt v 
jihi iphii in'! et di tgno i is\eiv dlih 
cult ind ) di it wIm in lenllv in me 
imtv h 11*111 le l i n ulv 11 n )t On 
the ol lie lutil it h u ell puluhte ill it 
inam rujcnf whow ie dngnosed i in 
Sine liive lie e leoiisiluiMv hi lie lit e el h\ 
ps'Vihomihti tie it im nt iiiiUuh Inn 
oven been eured I lust title ie lie is ol 
r>pmit n I wvever luve tint stood in the 
win ot t he * in r il n e e ) t lie e>| the v r w 
tli it u e id il eh or *e i ol m\ kind e ills fen 
psvelnlo.ru 1 mule ist iiulm* mil p veho 
logu il Ire itment 1 hr psv e hologie al 
stuelv l ilmi r in il me nt it fur e tu miner h i- 
ele ve Intel int i i -pumliMd In m< Ji ot 
medical s( u iu e unde i tli name ot 
psvehiativ i/i 

Ju 11 Ml(l\ Ol I\s\M 1*1 KM)\s s 

Le \ \e \ \e l 

I NS VM 1 \ V\l> C lfl\ir\ VI 1 1 »I UNsll II 
II V - ft i i 1 tmei m < lit il pie tiinpti m ot 
Lng In vv t li it i v e r v |«i 1110111110*1 et 
disc lotion is s me end 1 e omit thle foi In'! 
action- until the eonti u\ 1 pi >vcd l In 
bui den of pmvmgtlu me ap ie itv ot me ntal 
defect is pi it e el on the piisonei mil it 1 
foi the im> to clitei mine is 1 eiuestion ol 
fact w he the 1 the elite nee line prove elt hi 
the pusuiui vvas ms me U the turn wlun 
he conriuittPl the eunu Hit tests to he 
applied by tho |uiv wen fortnnlitcd ovu 
a teuluiv ago 111 eon-equiucc ol i pk 1 of 
I raised m tlu case of A v MmnaugMni 
(IM J) Hu linles formulated bv the 
judges to whom the House of Lords 
oeldwsseei a belies oi questions on tho law 
of insanity laid down lour propositions 
width could be use d 1^ a guide wluue' 1 Is 
pleaded and which can bo minim msed 
( 1 ) tire fact that a person who knows that 
uo ib acting oonti 11 rj to law doe*n ho nude 1 
au insane dolitsion of rovougo, or a debt 
sh)u that his act i« a beneUt to tho public, 
is 110 dcfcnco if thnt person, even though 


pmtiallv deranged, knows that he ib doing 
something unlawful at the time of the 
coin mission ol the ac t (n.) the test of I , 
which ought to be submitted to the jury, 
us a flue r lion from tlio judge on the law, 
w t bedei to bo tlrnt * To cbtablish de 
iene c on the ground of insanity, it must be 
ele uly proved that at tho time ot com- 
mitting the act tlio party ae cubed was 
h bom mg under such a defect of reason, 
lrori disease ot the mind, as not to know 
the mtiiie mil e 1 n lhtv ot the act h< was 
doing 01 if iu elid know it, th it lit did not 
k 11 >w ih it lit vv is doing wrong ’ (di ) if a 
1 e ison is unde r l de lesion is to tht foe U 
wh e li t \i tiel it tlu tunc ot his wrongful 
ut hut is not otherwise insane his liu 
b ht; ie r t fi ise ac t mil t he e ons de*red. 
>n tl hi*, of Ins helihtv h id tho-e cu 
uni time- been re il iv ) i medical 

I 1 win In bee n pre se nt t In ou,J)nut the 
te lie tun si pi »pei|v he i-ked his opinion 

» tl tele ot tin unu-eds mind at the 
tl 1 e 1 1 he e ouiruisMon ol an llh ge cl 1 nme 
1- tli w idd he usurpin'* the question 
win h it vv is foi the jin; to de* uk but 

II 1 i*l t lie convenient to allow ,uch a 
lie tu owner* the ficts u< not m issue 

I i tl» epic am is subsi mti illv on a 

II ite 1 >1 se line e 

III e 1 ule - hue long hern subnet to 
*n 1 111 Iv lcgil and rm elit il writers 
Jh non u eeptanr o h\ the lnw of the de 
feme ei uninntroMihh linpul e (for ox 

II ] le tn ist s ot shop h ting white a 
pi r 11 i h illv suite ring lmm klcpto 
mu u lut still knows thn Jit is doing 

1 (thin vv ie jg ha- often be < n st rough 
ill 1 ked bv eminent u embers of the 
n 1 1 11 >t» s-ion -11ml liI\ the I ivv has 

m vet i eepted 1 el tenet 01 moril I 

v im* tu mt 1 lice tu il faculties m sound, 
1 I win re then is know led re of The aetx 
I ert nine el hut the mud i* pn t j ition is 
h 1 til ot ittceted Mm il uuhtcilitv is, 
h never ret o gin seel nude r lh< Mental 
I I Hiuv Vets, 1 H > end lb." Wliorc 
1 1 son is nentaih rhheiivv and has 

vi us 01 ciiuuiml piopcn-un* which 

I v 1 M-ted b lor* the xo o! * igiiteen 
tie ( onit has power to r ler eonti neniont 

III in institution 01 pi ue for defectives 
m hi the cart' oi 1 gu mum Moral dett- 

1 11 v or sadmtu 01 s \11al perversion elo 

II f ill within the ljul s u Mae naugh ten’s 
« union- the jti ui either docw not 

I 1 vv whit lit is don* 01 does not know 

I I t wlmt he is ehuii wrong and tlu v 

« 11 it form good ei und- for a defence 

I I Hie iloftuti 1 111 tlUswoi to a 
imnnd charge is « i * t genenl applies 
t n and is not coni 1 d to cases of nnir 
<ln it is, howcvn imedv pleaded as a 
fe in e to e hurgt - ol less gravity because 
t he 1 oust q none e s t u v erdie t of G uilty 
lut insauc , for u h uhng of this special 
vt idle t entails an oi hr that the accused 
le kept in custodv dm mg His Majesty's 
1 kttsiiro. Set a l*> (. 1 imin u Law , Li>\- 
ve v \<th Mrvivi J>i kicilvi y Ae is 
s* H Unit 1 he J nhaloyy of Inw uty 
1912 .1. 0 Goodwin, insanity ami the 

Criminal* 1*123 J MacCnrdy, Vhe 
PtVihufloffy of bjnotvn, 192a, W. Aiao- 
Dnugall, Outline of abnormal Psychology, 
1920 A. Bjerre Tht Psychology of Mur- 
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tier, 1927 ; A. J. Rosanoff, Manual of 
Psychiatry , 1929 ; S. Thalbitzcr, Emotion 
and Insanity, 1926 ; R. G. Gordon, The 
Xcvrotic Personality, 15*27 ; Isobel llul- 
ton. Mental Disorders in Modern Life, 
1910 ; R. L>. Gillespie and I). K. Hender- 
son, *1 Text* I look of Psychiatry, 1911; 
C. P. Blacker, A 'eurosis and the Mental 
Health Herr ices, 15)16. 

Inscribed Stock, sec Uegi^tkukp Smug. 

Inscriptions (from Lut. in, * upon * and 
srribere, 4 to write ’) is the form given to 
record** cut. engraved, or moulded upon 
hard material such as stone, metal, or clay. 
They are found on rocks, on slabs of -tone, 
on temples, tombs, or anet. bnildings, on 
vases, seals or items, on copper plates, on 
iron or bronze tablets, on gold, silver, 
bri»"S, eryst.il>, ivurj, and so forth. In 
the Bible, there are numerous ri*ferences 
to writing on stone : tbo * tablets/ on 
which Moses reeeived and afterwards re- 
wrote the Law on Mount Sinai were slabs of 
stone (A’rod.,xxxi, Lx and xxxiv . I hand (in 
Deut xwii. 2-3) Alo>es wa> bidden to 
‘ set up threat stones and plaster them with 
plaster* that they might have a surf.-iee 
capable of taking o legible text of the Law ; 
also Joshua ‘wrote upon the stone** a 
copy of the Law of Modes’ (.Ms/?.,v iii.,32). 
Olay was the mo**t eouitmm writing 
material among the anet. Mesopotamian 
peoples {see under Cuneiform Writing) 
and was also used in tfyria pit Ras Sham- 
rah, the anet. ITgarit, a particular cunei- 
form alphabet was employed) and in Crete, 
whero many thousands of clay tablets 
have been unearthed, as well in some 
other Near E. countries. Hrou/e was 
used by Gks., Etruscans, and Roms, as a 
material on which to engrave votive 1., 
laws treaties, anti other solemn documents. 
The Chinese earliest extant written doc- 
uments are either on bron/.e or on bones. 
The most noteworthy characteristic of 
th® ‘pro-historic’ Indus Valley civilisa- 
tion iq.rA in the middle of the third mil- 
lennium n.c\, is the >ldl mi deciphered 
script preserved in about '■'00 ilncly cut 
seals of stone or copper. India, and es- 
pecially H. India, Is particularly rich in 
inscriptions of all kinds. The importance 
of the Semitic I. cau he gauged when 
we consider that practically all wo know 
of early S.- Arabian liist. and that of pre- 
lslamic N. Arabia, is ba**eij upon them. 
Indeed, these numerous s. and X. Arabian 
1. aro our mainsouree for the dudy of the 
once flourishing kingdom-!, whose splen- 
dour has been immortalised by the 
Biblical account of Solomon and the 
Queen of Shcha. Also the numerous in- 
scribed stelae and stone ‘ altars ’ and the 
inscribed polychrome clay pottery of the 
anet. Mavas (Central America), as well as 
the wooden tablets of Easter Maud in- 
scribed in a ‘ mysterious ’ script may be 
mentioned. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century 
when people hpoke of ‘ ancient history ' 
they usually meant the hist, of anet. 
Greece and Rome; it was thought that 
nothing could be known about the 
earlier times except wlxat is found in the 
pages of the Bible, in the early nine- 
teenth century very little was known about 


the early Near E., the cradle of our W. 
civilisation. The general reader hardly 
realises that during the last century the 
fields of space of time open to the evu of 
man have been wonderfully extended ow- 
ing largely to the discovery and the de- 
cipherment of numerous l. The civilisa- 
tions ol Egypt, Mesopotamia, Indus Val- 
ley, S> ria. Asia Minor, Arabia, Crete, etc., 
previously entirely unknown, or at best 
known only from the facts transmit led 
through the Hibie or Graeco-Rom. 
writers liavo been brought into the full 
light of liist. Scores of scripts and langu- 
ages, Home of which arc not connected 
with any surviving tongue, have been de- 
ciphered : grammars and dictionaries of 
previously unknown languages have been 
written ; and many aspects of historical 
cultures have been constructed onlv on 
the ba-is of I. For example, we know 
vastlv more about tlie reign of Ham- 
murabi ot Huh} Ionia, eighteenth cent urv 
«.«•„ than we know about the icigu of 
King \Jlrcd of England. 

Consult : Corpus J ascription um t Inara- 
ruin (Hcilin. i vols.) 1S2.*> 77. and its 
siiciMsvor, Inscrifi/ioms (inn cm (Berlin, 
11 vols. i ; Corpus I nsrripfitmum J.ahn- 
ariun (Hiiliu, lM»2i; Corpus In- 
scription urn Sunificnrum (Paris), I f. ; 
Corpus hist riptmnum Imlicannn (Calcutta 
and Oxford), 1 S7 7 f . ; C orjms fnscnp- 
tio/nun htruscaruni (Leipzig), 1M)3 f. For 
cuneiform L. see. VV. Wright, Easnmifis oj 
M an user i /its ami Inscriptions , 1S7J teMI ; 
I). A. ( ’liivoison. Corpus I ascription inn 
Il<bnnr*iruni (St. Petersburg), l s82 ; E. 
Htilmer. Monumental myna ibenca\ Berlin, 
lhil.l ; c or/tus Insmptionuni H ittiticarum, 
( Berlin i. 15)u0 and J5)U0; E/ngraphia 
Xeylanua (Oxford), 1901 ; A. J. Evans. 
Hen /da Mi non, 1909, mid The Pat arc of 
Minns at Knossos, /» vols,, 15)21 3 Si; 
Ihcroyh/jihic Texts train hpjptian St i tar 
(tc. in the Jiritish Museum, 15)11 15)1 f; 
Epairuphia Ilirmumcn (Kail goon) 15)19; 
s. (*. Morlcv, The I ascriptions at Copan, 
15)20. and Tla Inscriptions of Ptfcn, h vols. 
(W aduugtou), 193* ; Jhtfitc Tests in the 
Cum I firm Charm ter (Brit. Museum), 

1 920 1 . ; G. ( ’oedes, llerueil drs inscriptions 
da Siam (Baiikoh), 1 92 1 f. ; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, 7 h* Disc and Pror/ress of Assyria- 
totpt, 1 92.) , Cor /ms Insert phonum Dla mi- 
ca rum (Leipzig), J 926 f, ; Corpus J nscrip- 
tioniun Chnhhcnrum (Berlin and Leipzig), 
1 5)2 s f. ; J). IMrlngcr, lx istrizioni nntico- 
eh rai< hr (Florence), 15)31. For biblio- 
graphy on iimic I. sir 11. Arntz, Jfandbuch 
der Dunenhunde (Hallo), 193a ; R. A. S. 
Maoahstor, Corpus Jnsariptionum In- 
stil arum Cclhcarurn, vol. i. (Dublin), 1 U|,i. 
Sec also Ai.ni yhet, (ji t nei»ohm Writing ; 
Eim -can Language *nd Writing ; 
Gvki.1i* Lwguage a ftp Writing; 
Grek< k, Umk Lamptmu ; Hieroglyphic, 
Hieratic am) Demotic Writing; He- 
brew Lvnm vgb a no Writing; Uit- 
TITIW , i i.\Tl N LvNuUAGE W’P WHITING ; 

Ogiiim; Kufj.iw: ItirvEH; and Writing. 

Insect Bites and Stings, The greatest 
danger from insect bites mid stings lion 
in the disease-producing organisms that 
the Insect may carry. In tills way mos- 
quitoes carry malaria ; lleas, plague ; lice. 
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typhus fever ; aurl so on The biting m- 
scets wliirh elncetly give most tumble to 
man arc finals, mosquitoes, Uchs, lice, and 
hod buffs With their pick mg mouth 
poits thtso inseets puncture the skin and 
then buck blood thiouffh the proboscis 
Omits and mosquitoes pour u little* suhva 
into the wound, so lrntitinff it and pro* 
motuiff the How of blood to the suriaee 
Biuding ot ffiidts md liioseiintoe s nmy be 
te due eel by di imape ot mnish> pint sand 
standing wate i . J ish and nciualic insects 
that will eat the luv c should he kept in 
standing water that is nee eh d for «in\ pm 
pose Mionff csMiitnl oils such «is oils 
of lavender md e u< ilv ptus will he e p aw i> 
ffiiats, mosquitoes met lie is Hites should 
not be nibbed uutitiou nuv l>e‘alla\ed 
b> bathing with t < ooling lot ion md the 
application ol iinmonn II the wound lu | 
* nines se pf le hot limuititicm sliemlel be 
L]>]ilud f o ell |\ e inn in lie is clothes 
and (nil tin lmd> i i iv be eliiste 1 NNitb 
lie sb p \ ic tin inn powde i 1 lu modern n 

ectierhs (/i ) s[k 1 1 is 11 I) 1 in 

il-o miv (lleetive Dogs should be tie 
eiuenth willed N\ith i k mk! disinhi 
tint doff strip Bugs riiaN be pxtumiii 
ated Iin tunned mil Nwtli sulphiu In 
Ore it lint tin 1 si ngiug in < e ts in 

bees, wasps, oecasiou il home ts, md uds 
11 tbc sting n m tins in the Hesb it should 
Ire Picked oil with i qme k lateral move 
ment of the* tinge i n ill urel imiiiorii i oi | 
Midium bieoibornte solution ipplud 
Hie ‘-sing on, oi mbbiiiff, the wound is to be 
avoided no foie inff the poison quit kl\ illto 
eiicnlitron 1 he wound should not bo 
sucked because tire peiison nnj ittcct tin 
mouth some insects an cm end N\ith 
stinging bans lhe larva ol tlu Brown 
till moth has bn bed hollow h ujs < on t 
taiiliuff i fluid which in coritue t NNith tlu > 
ykm sets up i i ish resembling ee/ema | 
lhe Iuiih ni i> be blown 1)3 tlu wind ter 
clot bins and c ruse „re it diseomfoit Vn t 
alkaline lotion e out uni ns menthol /me 
oxide, md i drsmfe e taut ffives relief ! 

Insecticides ait indispensable to ill I 
farmu s md hoitieuitruists \ spetiillv 
pupated mixture ot llowt is of sulphur imel I 
quiekhrne in tile pi open I ion of one to four 
makes i k< oel while w ish for tiuit tiics in 
the sptitiff anti alser elite t u ill v pic'wutsl 
blight oil ptiu tie t s It kills tlic insect 
pcstH l»v me ms ot the* sulphurous fumes 
which an ffivcu ofl \u apphcitiem oi 
lime issimilirh clleetivc md m no vv i> | 
lirltiferes with the vendible gtowth 
Alunv neornnierid also eh> tol)Uiro| 
powelcr or tobueo so. iked in licit watei , 
h soft soap solution with one uune e* of soap } 
to the ffillon u subst in< t containing! 
arsenic and known as Fails green , and i 
what is culled the Boriicaux mix true 
which c onsists laigedy ot coppci sulphate* 
Wasps msts ni iv be dost rove el b> pourinr 
a ladlcfnl of leu down the enti meo hole 
and also hv a solution of t v anidt ot potus 
slum (2 o/ to tho prut) But extreme 
caution must be* obsuvtd with this latte 1 
u« It Is a vli ulerit poison The eaten pillars 
whie h attae k gooscbcmii 1 * and currants me | 
best removed bj the tedious process ot 
hand-picking, but thoy will soon die if sub 
joeted to a spr.iv mg oi sj ringing with) 


London purple, which is an arsemto of 
hnu .and thcicfejio,likc H iirsfficon, highly 
poisonous A thoroughly mixed elrc»ssing 
of iirne md soot if liheiully applied soon 
ff< t s i nl of tlic saw fly w Inr h cat* into peais 
and rhemes Jniee tion* of puio chlorine 
ffas did ttwia with an ant plague at La 
Koe lie lie J&ly tapes anel fty reels sine urd 
with hone v gum or some other stiekv sub 
htuuc like treacle mid hudlinic iapidlv 
icdutc i sw uni ot house flics In iceent 
v< iis oigann compounds, complex eleri 
v Hive «, of hrn/em , have been used as Is 
with v<tn gciod icsults lhe best known 
»i« b li l md ‘gunmexane Dcnio 
pow ih i is d-o useinl m the girdcn 

Insectivora (Lit tor msec 1 eating) 
order ol ]iliecntal, non volmt mmimils 
Ih \ ue sm ill, und eUiivc their naino 
h< in (lieu e omiiion food All hive teeth 
pe ninth well id ipteel for mting m ci N 
with tm\ corneal tubercle* on the top of 
tie in lu teeth M lliN hive liullcomplc 
unit oi teeth incisors canines pn 
li In liiolus md i \ cn te iii]»oe ir v milk 
Mils j in i< tu il number v u ic s wit h 
lu) 'cut f mulic s, but foitv tom is m 
ive ik« t « t il I put t lie g e ite r i» uts • f 
tl i >lc s on tlx ground when the v w dk 
u l it t lie if foie sue! to Iiinl plum 
-U t I l<t t hcie me iivt toe s t u h oik 
one 1 with a claw 1 he \ o< e upv «m 
e\ eedingh low pine m the side of 
Iki _n il elevelopimnt md ire (cituiih 
n li-her thin maisiipids m inv /on 
1 -i Is indeed iigmd them is being 
m ue oi li ss r< pit sent it iv t oi the prinu 
t iv e muiirnuliui stock tlu skull is of 
i most backward tvpe, uid the brain 
e iv it v is relative Iv sin ill lull tbit the l 
me guiciallv speaking both tericstml 
utd noetuinil, i hvv, howcvei hko the* 

I i ming ih s, are aejli i tie md othus 
like the tree shrews oi i up u is of Inch i xnd 
lhe Mala) Peninsula, aic uhotc il Quite 
nun her as c r/ , the huge gioupof moles 
r / ilftultt burrow m the gumnd M mv 
1 s il I hivcN been elisiovete I tspeciillv 
in tlu lertniN sti ita mil mmi dim J00 
living species are knoNvn M bers of 
ti i oidei multiplv with a mulshing 
1 1 1 * it \ the lieelgehog m in h ive a Utter 
t ignt, w luht tint ol the tenree sonic 
ti s num be is <»\u l\ nt> 'then 
i i ul ir s> stem is we II tie n« lope then 
In is (Inn undsluews md nthci spec it * 
li pioMded vMth cut glands at the 
l«s of their hod i Viistraha anel 
* \iiutna are tie nlv laigc ureas of 
ti f lobe whuti llun ue no l , in all 
tlu tropic il and te i i n ite* /ones there 
i m mv icpicstin mw *• 

Insectivorous Plants Ono of the most 
ipoitunt of the t sential elements ot 
iml tood is nitrogen Lsualiv it is ob 
i mu d fiotn the* nili ites of the soil , para 
ites iteoivo it fiom tlio bodies* of their 
host plants , leguminous plants living tn 
sMiibJOtie relutmnsh \ with bacteria prob 
iblv exchange some e i their carbon for the 
mliogtnous eompomds of the bactcira 
i. I’ ,iio\vc»\oi, adopt the simple ox pc da ut 
of enttapping tmv animalt, and absoibmg 
their nutritious juices. A well kn mn 
1, I\ of h Ameuicu is thonwa miwuputo* 
or V cunts tl> trap, Tho loaf-blade forms 
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a round flat disc edged w it h teeth near 
tho upex, and each hall is lapnBlo of 
moMiig inwaids fioin the nudiih bliouhl 
an Insert alight on one of tho cnsitlvo 
hairs, the leaf blades toil upwards on 
closing the neature and soon absoib 
tlu mtioged it contains 1 ho median 
ism of Drrwra rotuntltfoha (see 1 )ihwfr\), 
the sundew common to lint moot* is 
vti> similar to that of \ tuns fh tmp, 
but it attiuts its pn \ li\ intuits of a 
stukx,gl is tmui^ dtw like miHiligt Ounce 
tne name -undiw ) \ not lit » com 

moil Hul pi ml of llkt h ibit is ] J u> 
Vincula uli/rms tilt huttti unit 1 
picttx hti > with a lost tie ol pile gutn 
kaus mowing t lost to tin ^ournl md i 
flowtr sonn wlnt n sc milling i wild pinsv 
L tea ulema Miami* tht hluhltr woit, is 
an oquath I l’s which products bliddci 
shaped tiaps tho inject e»t< rs the hi id 
dir n \dih b\ meins of a nice opening 
inwards hut it is mi iblc to return md 
aftti itsdc nth its d< com i o tdtl im its ut 
absothtd In the cells wlndi lnu tlu hi id 
dc r Mam l Ps sm U \s those pit \iousl> 
intntloin d and also tlu N \imnt m pit 
choi plants t \t)K , nt/u ,% ind S amunna) 
piodnce mi i< tu ll dure -tire line c 1 In m I 
plauts would la luttci distill) d is cat , 
mxoroiis -met tiu bludchiwort for in * 
stance ff« 1> on siiiill iq untie ciu-l titans 
as well as ms< c ts ( baihs l>u win showed 
th it the -midew would ust b nk 1 white of 
tgg and -.mill ir mutt n U stc ( 1> iiw m 

Jnsutu n )H>> I taut s 1ST L Li 15 d 
Cartuiamtis I htrti't l Hi 

Insect Powder, su art / r Ix-i c t Bin s 

AMI MJNCl*- 

Inseot nn mbit of tnc mwi febrile 
group of Aithropoia Hick arc oni i 
quaitcr ol i million -j tt its km \\n tod i\ 
and the likelihood is th it ( nt nnoJogv will 
itveal manv thous mds mme i bus Is me 
bv fai tho largest « lt-*< f uumals t id e in 
furthtr claim a vtn icm tc in t tiv i- 
the Lowti Oilman i<» k in I he c ulh t 
ages known to gtnlngj t- be ii distinct 
tmres of tlu m A t\pi d 1 st md- con 
side* iblvhighti intlie 1 i 1 >u ii c ilc thin 
Pcupatus or M\napotN it ^ hod\ is «n 
\« lofted in ihomv sub-tan e rilled cliitin 
and l-istuic tur ilh compi- d dtbres. div- 
which are fre fluently so nuioulv muted 
that the i seems < ut up into t hi t e pai ti- — 
a plunonunon which his giwn the class 
its mm* (insect, Lat for cut into*) 

I hose tin < e rh\s arc the he »d thorax Mild 
abdoiiM n I he adult I u u ill> h is wings 
and these ue atfcac lied to the second md 
thud segments of the thorax *-omc in 
sects rthc Diptora, m true fh<s) have in 
stead ot tho second pair of wings small 
outgrowths haltercfl, ns ri f>i balancing 
Beetles h i\c th< llrst I>ftir represented by 
wing cases or chtra which protect the 
delicate fljmg wings two legs are pre 
sent on ci h tifbracic segment whence an 
i is call d a Hexapod (six logs) It 
breathes bv means of air tubes or true hort, 
whence it t uikn with othei *J r n heata 

Anatomy of Insects — l he he id Is made 
ol ser segments closely muted. The 
month is situated at the front and on the 
under side an upper lip (labium) being 
usually present Tho months ol many 


Is have three pairs of appendages (jaws), 
with which tho insect procures and also 
iinsticatis its food lluio Is also a 
pair of pic oial outgrowths called toclers 
oi autenmc borne wiult Is liavo two 
kind- of rves there aro two compound 
«\is which are set one on eltlici side of 
the fimitottlu ju ad mil an mack up of 
nurm rous sixtutkci kn-edfatet- betwun 
tin t c vis there iiia> lit i icst nt tho simple- 
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lens d t j c «i called ocelli which arc* often 
dii c d in n gi nip of thux md aic reuli\ 
onh m p mt- \ t emtpound c>t c an be 
well Inched ina hcm-c lly Lqjv t, that is, 
\ out g is hive onl> oc dh I lie thorax 
is ii ok up of three stgiiMiilb each pro- 
vided with x pair of punted legs on tho 
low ci mii foe Jwo ping of (oinpicb&cd 

doisd sacs that is wings, an fastened to 
th upper surf no of tho two hinder seg- 
ments In some spec ii s ithe re is only a 
Hindi pait of wingH, whilst m others the 
sctiTid is still voi v undeveloped. Tho 
abd »mc n his no limbs, unless stings, pln- 
Oti and othu weapons of oiftnic. or 
ovipositors, be regai ded fu* tudimontary 
limbs this put of the trunk contains 
mom of the organs Appendages on tho 
head arc of foiu kinds Jj’irwt, there aro 
two anteim® springing from tho forehead. 
Those are mainly jointed, thin, and long. 
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and have many nerve-endings which make 
it probable that they servo as organs of 
touch, by which impressions aro conveyed 
from ouo I. to another, and perhaps also as 
organs of smell. -.Secondly, then* are the 
mandibles or biting and upper jaws, which 
in insects with the masticatory type of 
mouth are simply hard plates adapted for 
crushing and cutting. Below these are 
the anterior (1st) maxilla-, or lower jaws, 
which are provided with jointed pulps, 
that is, sense organs, and which often have 
quite a complex structure. The posterior 
(2ud) maxilla- ure the lourth pair ni 
appendages. These also are complex and 
furnished with palps, and are, moreover, 
usually united at their base to form the 
htbiu. Tho mouth is formed of the 
mandibles and the two pairs of inaxiilic, 
and muv be oi 1 he sir-king or chewing 
type. Thus moths and butter Hies have 
suctorial mouth arrangements, and whilst 
their mandibles are oulv slightly devel- 
oped, their 1st maxilla- have become pro- 
bosces by being prolnu1»*d iuto a spiral 
tube. The mouths oi beetles are musth - 
atory. Tho truuk appendages are the 
three pairs of legs already referred to. 
Each limb is divided into flu* parts, 
namely hip ft*.*.* » ' troehnuter, thigli 
ifcmiir), sliin (Libia,, *md foot (tarsus) 
will i claws and pads at the extremity . 
Sometime** there are tarsal hairs and 
glands, which enable the 1. to grip a 
smooth surface ; t in* legs of a daddy-long- 
legs, lank and long, whilst the water boat- 
man can swim with Ins, and other insects 
use their-* for nuking a noise. 

Skin and (Hands. - The ehitinous eutielo 
or Integument, which forms a kind of en- 
shcathlug skeleton, often bears bristles, 
tubercles, scale*, or hairs the la.st of which 
may be tactile or olfactory. Is. are sub- 
ject to moultings, since the cuticle itself 
cannot expand to allow’ for growth, and 
cast their whole skins many tune* before 
reaching their greatest size. The skin 
serves as a linn support for the highly - 
developed muscles which work the wings, 
legs, trunk segments, and organs of the 
mouth ami further control circulation and 
respiration. Bees, coccus U., etc., have 
wax glands near the bottom of the ab- 
domen or on the hack; u number ot 
larva*, especially such as weave cocoons, 
have .spinning glauds opening near the 
moutli ; hugs hu\ e odoriferous, and 
wasps and stinging ants poison, glands, 
and few Is. are without salivary gJand.s, 
which also open near the mouth. 

The nervous unite in di tiers, broadly 
spooking, from llutt of vertebrates by 
having a ventral instead of a dorsal nerve 
cord. The nerve centres, called * ganglia,* 
which are simply mosses of nervous mat- 
ter, lin lengthwise along the lower part of 
tho trunk and are connected together by a 
double chain of nerves. From each gang- 
lion branch nerves are despatched to dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and in the ex- 
tremo front is a larger pair of ganglia, 
usually called the * brain \ From the 
4 brain * the two nerve chains, or cords, 
divide so as to enclrolo the gullot, after 
which they reunite. As regards their 
sense organs it is certain they have some 


of them more highly developed than those 
of iimpan beings, fs. which visit flowers 
arc wonderfully sensitive to fragrance and 
to colour, and it is largely by smell, it 
seems, that T. recognise friends and foes, 
homo entomologists credit them with a 
sixth and dcrrnatoptic sense, because their 
skin seems able to appreciate minute dif- 
ferences of light and shade. Is. hear by 
means of nerve-on dings, called tympanal 
and ehordotoual organs, which lie on 
Mirloiit parts of the body surface and 
greatly surpass human beings in their 
uudihu-v faculties. Many, like ants and 
I hi s, which lead a social life, show signs of 
cxtr.mnlm.iry powers of intelligence and 
mgenuiU m adapting fresh means to 
r.inip.c^ a particular end. On tho other 
hand, much of what appears to he their 
nm-t intelligent behaxiour i- purely ln- 
dmrtixc, and when this i** interfered 
with, the insect is unable to adapt itself 
intelligently to the new situation. 

7 lit c>n utatorn systt m cent i es round the 
dm-.nl blood -vessel, or heart, which lies 
h ngthwiic along the upper surface of the 
body , just below the ehitinous easing, and 
winch is a tube composed of segments with 
\<d\i*s between. Behind, this tube is 
closed, but in front it is prolonged into a 
hue channel, the aorta. The blood, which 
is a colourless, pale green, red, or yellow 
fluid with aimrhoid cells, pumped out 
from the heart into the xarious tissues 
until a muscular contraction of the body 
tones the blood hack into the heart. Lac- 
una*, winch ini \ c no definite walls, take the 
pl.»« c of blood-vessels properly so-called. 
The blond, unlike that of vertebrates, 
take-, no part in the transport of oxygen. 

The nsyiratory system of Is. is remark- 
alih efficient. Alr-condiiclJngtuhch, called 
traehe.e, are distributed net-wise all o\er 
the bodv, and open to tiie outer air by 
means of paired apertures called spiracles, 
or stigmata. There arc usually tw'o pairs 
m the thorax and ten on tin* abdomen, but 
the number Yarn's considerably. The 
-piracies are often protected by hairs. Jn 
water Is. lateral or ierunn.il outgrowths, 
known as tracheal gills, replace the stig- 
mata ; tho oxygen dissolved in the water 
ran penetrate through their thin surfaces. 
'I lie trachea* are ingiowth.s from the outer 
Mitu-le; they are lined unh cliitin, and 
appear silvery and glistening ; the air is 
pioh.tbly driven through them by imis- 
iul«»r contractions, easily seen in the ab- 
domen of a wasp, and continuing even 
when this part has been cut ott from the 
rest of tho body. B' the development of 
spiral bands of sf lengthening material, 
the trachea) art* prexentedfrom collapsing, 
while tho diffusion of oxygen through the 
t Inn parks of the w alls into the siirrouuding 
tissues can proceed freely. 

The alftnenlary st/dem varies with dif- 
ferent species and also to some extent with 
different diets. The alimentary canal, 
which passes from mmt to back usually 
with sev. loops ou tho way, muy be 
divided into fore-, mid-, and hind-gut. 
Mouth, pharynx, ami gullet compose the 
fore-gut ; sometimes the gullet is swollen 
into a kind of crop, the honey-stomach of 
tho boe ; sometimes it is prolonged iuto a 
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gizzard with grinding plates to promote 
mastication, and sometimes it lias a pouch 
called tho sucking stomach. The forc- 
nnd hiud-gut are lined with chitin ; riot 
so the mid-gut. This is a chyle or diges- 
tive and absorptive stomach, and leads 
into tho hind -gut or intestine, which is 
often coiled and glandular ; it is longer in 
T. which take solid than in those which 
take liquid food. The intestine absorbs 
digested food and the soluble waste pro- 
ducts 1ea\c the body by means of a set of 
winding threads or tubes, the Malpighian 
tubules, w'hioh usually grow' from its 
upper part. Solid waste products are ex- 
creted tluough tho anus. 

The reproductive system is represented by 
paired reproductive organs, the products 
passing out through paired ducts, the rasa 
deferentia of the male and the oviducts of 
the female. The sexes arc quite distinct 
and differ in other points of structure as 
well ns in reproduc the organs. Thus the 
female of the butterilv Oryyia 1ms no 
wings, and among Stnpsndera (bee- 
parasites) the female ne\ or le.i\ cs t lie grub 
stage. Males can store up spermatozoa in 
pockets, and similarly certain females, 
like the queen bee, can preserve for years 
the spermatozoa ro< c iv ed from the male, so 
that she run continue to lay fertile eggs 
long after her last sexual union. She does 
this by means of an internal seminal stor- 
age vesicle, the spermuthoca. Some 
tetanies have a well-developed ovipositor 
at the end of the abdomen. Sexual selec- 
tion N practised among Is., a fact which 
has probably contributed towards more 
speedy evolution of strength and beauty. 
Sometimes the mules light tor some 
feminine prize, whilst among bees and 
other is. tho wooing is quite ail elaborate 
process, the female in this ease choosing 
her mate. Some 1-. are exceptionally 
fertile, as Jor iu-tanre the silkmoth 
and queen bee : other*., among them 
certain Aphides, are icmarkahle for par- 
thenogenesis, or virgin birth, i.r. develop- 
ment of egg** without fort illation, w'hich 
sometimes occurs for a limited period only, 
mid is afterwards followed by normal 
sexual reproduction. A Juve of bees 
usually has only one perfectly mature 
female, the queen bee ; the mass of 
females who carry on the work have an 
immature sexual development, and are 
therfore called * neuters.’ or * workers.* 
Metamorphosis Is a phenomenon com- 
mon to the majority of 1-. However, 
among Colleitibolu and Thy -ainuru tho 
young, which, us in most is., are hatched 
from the eggs of the inatuie female, differ 
from the adults only in point of size, and 
oven among lice, locusts, cockroaches, and 
many bugs, the only distinction between 
the infant and parent is the immaturity 
of tho reproductive organa and smaller 
wings in (he infant. The«e species are 
therefore '■nul ttf he 4 ametaholie,* that is, 
not subject to change. Cicada*., Ephem- 
era, and dragon-ilies, on tho other hand, 
are dowsed a** * hcmliiietuboiic,* being sub- 
ject to portial change. Thus a larva of 
the cicadas lives on tfie ground and has 
anterior limbs suited to burrowing, whilst 
fully grown cicadas live among grass. The 


dragon-fly is* winged and aerial, and 
breathes with opou air-tubes, but its larva 
lives in the water, and has trachcul gills 
for respiration. Hut a lurge number of 
species, including house-flies, beetles, and 
butterflies, arc ‘ holo-mctaholic ’ or sub- 
ject to complete transformation. Tho 
eggs are deposited in such large uumbers 
that they have individually only a very 
limit ed food -storage cu pneity. The result 
is ttiat each lurva is obliged to assume a 
shape which will allow of its better 
growth and development, and tho form 
assumed varies a great deal among tho 
different species. Tile larva of a fly is u 
maggot which 1ms no distinct head ; that 
of a b«*e i*. a grub, whose head is elearl> 
marked ; and the caterpillar is the larval 
butterfly. The normal growth ot n larva 
of this class is as follows : At tirst, after 
it h.i*. emerged from its shell, it is very ac- 
tive ami gieedy lor food. The body is 
segmented and supplied w it U all the organs 
except the mcxual ; there are no wings nor 
compound eyes. In every larva, more- 
over. what is known as the 4 fat body,* 
that is, a mass of futt v tissues in the t runk- 
eavitv, is peculiarly well-developed. Here, 
after n busy life of moulting and growing, 
it an umulates stows ot reserve* food for 
use during the coming metamorphosis. 
Larva* for the most part crawl about, and 
to aid them m movement they may have 
lrom two to live pairs ot * pro-legs.* that is, 
foot-likn processes, on the abdomen as well 
as tiuo legs on tho thorax. Tho period of 
change is railed the pupal or chrysalis 
stage. Jsome inrvic, such as those of the 
silkmoth, **pin cocoons of silk to serve as a 
shelter <1 tiring the metamorphosis. The 
larva now becomes a * pupa.’ which is 
qiiie-rent and cannot absorb food, hut 
sometimes, as with dragou-llies and grass- 
hoppt r*>, the lurva is transformed into a 
4 nymph,* which eats and cunt inues active. 
Wing-, grow, and, what is still more mar- 
velling, there is gradually taking place a 
complete reconstruct ion of the internal 
struct lire of the former larva. Annehoid 
cells .ue fashioned out of tho larval organs, 
und upon the nun of the latter there grow 
new structures better adapted for tho 
changed life that is to come. Finally, tho 
pupal husk is broken, and there emerges 
the* imago* or perfect 1. The task of 
reproduction nut until v rc-ts with tho 
tullv grown r., which sometimes dies after 
it i*. completed. Tin* sexual organs of 
lan, i and pupa* are usually in i perfect. 

77/. t lu-'s'si/imtion of Is. is based upon 
variation in structure, especially upon the 
vnruiii*, types of wings and inout h arrange- 
ments. .Some of the most distinctive 
orders are : (1 ) The L'ollcifiholu and Thy- 
sanui.i, together forming the group Ap- 
terygota, the wingless Insects with incom- 
plete metamorphosis. These orders in- 
clude tlie 4 springtails,* certain plunt lice, 
the * hustlctails,' and the ‘ silver-fish.* (2) 
4 N euro [item ’ (nervo-winged) : May-flies, 
caddis-flies, scorpion-flics, and dragon- 
flies, white aids, oml book-lico all now 
usually regarded as forming Heparato 
orders. These have four glassy and mem- 
branous wings, an incomplete metamor- 
phosis, and a mouth of the biting type. 
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Most of tho^o m&cc ts fee d on others which 
ore pvbts (3) Lcpuioptera (stalo 
winded) butterflies and moths Thoso 
have four wings with dclkato coloured 
scales Alctomorphosls is complete The 
mouth is furnished with a proboscis, and 
t he lai \ a arc char u te rntic I he pupa of 
most Lcpidopte 1 1 16 dc sciihc d as a chrvs 
alls (1) OrtholUia (straight winged) 
earwig, cockroach, locust grasshopper, 
and cricket lhc scare ainetahola have 
eeici appended lo the abdomen, and 
have the front pair of wings leather > and 
smaller tlnn the buck wings which tlicv 
pioteet borne tunes both puis of wings 
aio absent to gicatlv reduced, and the 
hmd wings nn v be modified particularly 
in the in lie ind used toi ptejcluoingsouuds 
e o the clnip of tlu encket Manv 
Ortlioptcra seldom or never flv hut such 
foinis usual h have c\titimlv well (level 
oped legs and t m like tho gi isshoppcis 
rim or jump veiv npidlv On the otliei 
hiud tlie lc ousts have vciv powerful 
wings and arc t ipnhle of pi >lo nge el flight 
(s) Hjinenoptein fine mht uitd winged) 
wisps bees mts lehmumcus uni gill 
flies (fj i ) Tlu u mouths an both biting 
ami suctorial thev line four turns 
puent liumbi me us wings and un it igo 
a remarkable ti insf nm it ton \n ovi 

positoi rill utile in s mic species is 
dov eloped in t lie feiuilc and m u In modi 
tied into i sting 1 ullit nogt tusis occurs 
veiv commmlv m i sonic times then is i 
regalir ilteru if u u et | irtlien igeiutic tnd 
sexual gone i it ion 1 uthenogc nt tie eggs 
of boes eltvelop int » m lies (chones) those 
of saw flits into miles n teiinhs hut 
those of home mse ts inti ftmiks onlv 
(G)‘Diptcn or lire (two wiugi d ) house 
flv, limsc flv and lluel ittlc tlv gmt 
diddv long legs and in so nto 1 lie iz 
metamorphosis is veiv comi lcti th ir 
months are niostlv* u t nil their two 
wings are tr inspire nt mcl mi mhi inous 
and their larv ie in 1 t It Ic gle ss and lu ul 
less (maggots) 1 he Inn 1 wings uc n pie 
sente d by a pan of mii 11 uit growths the 
haltcrea which act ns hulaii ers JLhc 
mouth i rrt show gre 1 \ me tv of stru 
turc, and fiecpu ntlv « i pus< both pure 
ing in d sue toiuil or gm I lie gn it ind 

moscpiito h tv i m ludihh ind first m ivill c 
modified to form pure mg sf\hts the 
lihrum tuid i section ol th j h irvnx arc 
fused t 1 form a dteplv gr ve I structure 
which functions as a ehimul convoving 
the liquid food to tilt pli ir n\ Ml these 

f arts ire guided b\ the t ?k l tip of the 
ilmim lhc sue tori'll me nth parts of 
Hueh mso ts is flics are aide l bv i vciv 
muscular i hurvux which it ih a suction 
pump (") Ifcrniptcra i df winged) 
aphis Umn flv) cochineal insect, water 
boatman lice, bugs, and i ir ula rhino 
undorgi light metamorphosis have sue 
torial rnc utM$ and four wing winch are 
either me m bra no us or horns with mic.ni 
branous ij c x I he Htmlplm do con 
slderabh d image to plants md animals 
and are c mseqiienfcly of gnat econo 
mlo importune ♦ (tffa H*wimnv, also 
HoMOffLUO (K) ‘ (.oleopteri ' (sheath 
winged) water beetle, « tag beetle, and 
tiger beetle, etc , glow worm, ladybirds, 


and cqckc hafer Members of this class ex- 
pent uce a eomidete tin us for mat ion aud 
liav e biting mouths, but the u sidle nt char 
urteristk is the harm sheath (clvtia) of 
wine h thou fiout or upper wings aic coin 
loseel so that tho delicate mcmhiano of 
he hind or lower pan is ciuite hidden from 
view , these elvti i me it in a straight lino 
when folded Most ( oleoptcra flv vuv 
little and tho wings arc very reduced ru 
m my spec res bounds muv be producer! 
ui various wavs bv fnction between tin 
ibdnmcn md el\ traol wee v ils hvthe tap 
]>ing movement of the * death wale It, 
Injbnun ml bv fne turn between the 
-cutclhim an outgiowth ot the second 
thiii k segment and the body of the 
long 1 lined bee tits 
I f and (rftin il C fiaiadtnsfi s —Is 
hive most diverse h Hints md freeiueut 
und rgi oiinel eaves hot springs and even 
tin ci nevertheless, the majontv are 
ucnil md dwellers on 1 ind In tropical 
mcl te ni| « rate climates the v abound but 
tlicv are represented even in the polar 
re gr »ns M m> is for mstmie o the pond 
skitei whirligig he e 11c watei scorpion 
ml gulf lit uiuiti it leust for the 
euheidiv i (the u life ( cue rillv speak 
n if, adult I me he it live I niel die within 
t tw hem nth the nlult 1 phemeri l 
Miv lie) is it ii line hnphe deles not 
live lev >nel twentv tom hour hilt the 
eiuee n bee 11 ruiisln s t t some veils and i 
(pie u ir t will o e isiiuiHi list lor tJm 
lee u I he to el of in e t i veiv v limits 

" l e t ike tlu pollen anil lie 1 1 u from t lie 
(1 w i ot he is feed on weaker spec ics ot 
th ir w i> kind others i t lsiritein ilor « \ 
t n dpuisit s of higher mil nulls otlitT 

tgim j re w fit on put use nt mitter and 
V f mother section su ks Junes stinted 
b\ living nig inisrus Puent will often 
sritlci u store to fee el t lie ir voting even 
tl ugh tlicv them elves tlu bt f >u tbe 
I iv ue hatched V number of Is ir 
ill t > » \j i» ss s in vv nngt r i fe n e>» to 
c iv v liifoim ttion < i in ike live bv tuum- 
ot mi t I Ills in IV be II dueedbv til 
nil I mg together <d the rough mu lues ol 
th lte i c litre Ic er 1 v th* bu//lllg Vlhr i 
tl u »r the le it like if [ e lie! igts nt u the 
sti unt i < f the an tu be s oi bv (be pink 
flutter of the u wings l Inis gins shoppe is 

s i K then legs eg mist then vving libs 
u 1 imlt eil kets chirp 1 v nibbing then: 
wj irises together Manv II vim nop 
te 1 1 i rod uc e then n use bv the second 
me in whilst the whhiJng sound of bus 
an 1 (lies is due to whig motion llio 
d th s he 'll! moth e mil# u noise bv blow* 
me an out of its mouth Sometimes the 
tin is i lire h automtti If left uu 
e 1 led Is would multiply with an 
al uu mg inpidltv loitunntelv however, 
the lithe ult v of old lining food inclement 
we it h i aud the predilection which bii eta, 
am e ate w, frogs, and Ashen show for them 
oh f rod counteract theijr aiua/mg teeund- 
it j As with lilghe r animals so oertain Is 
are natur illy prole e ttd by hav ing au out 
wiml ai pearane e whhhrxictly counter- 
feit tlunr actual surioundingH This Is 
the < ase with moss ind leaf Is and with 
humming bird moths Other T* are saved 
from molestation by disgusting fluid ells 
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charge*, an unpleasant smell, a hard skin, 
or au otTonsivo weapon liko «i sting '1 lie 
social species, ants, beis, tci mites and 
wasps, olTcr a most instinctive and fas 
(mating field for study b\ meson of thin 
‘intelligence* nuhitectmal skill, and 
developed coininumtstu lift 

1 corwmic taint - LntonseiousH, Is. 
plvy a gi e it pint in tlio cross fertilisation 
of flow us us the} i un pollen liom out 
bloom to another Un ' im nm< ophilous * 
(nntlowng) plants arc utmlh jumltd 
h\ ants fiom othu and hostile mtiudus 
Man owes a debt of gr itituele to t he lny c 
bee foi its horn \ and w ix, to the silk moth 
foi its '■nk and to the cochineal 1 tor a 
dye i>ut there au main spirits which 
Mini pnrrlv hnmtul mrl destructive 
C-attlc, sheep and horses in innovcdand 
attacked hv tin hot tlv crops oh hauls 
and vims uo v pic\ to a whole aim} ot 
greed} parasitic Is and the li i\ oi r nisrd 
by i lor ust swum is often immense 
House I!ks md tie is h im hrtn pio\rd to 
1 1 the igrnts which < nn | it h logit il or 
tli cast Inuring gums m i iiuinbu of in 
lu tious out lm i k- the mosciuito is u 
sponsible foi nnlam m How It mi md 
the homble (list 1 st < l lie <1 hh/htnitm s/s 
U) thnm ind the bit of tilt L-its* fix is 
ofte n t it il lit « ti m (lilt t\ pints in ( i it 
tl is t iu\ biibomt i 1 igut It i uiinots 
«-n\ to tnliigi ni tht loral nut itions 
juoduc t el b\ lie e tl i md _r it San/s 
I* \ n»Moro< \ md utule i in h\ i In d wise < ts 
s / L < Minll \ dm it tlist>ni of 
tqnatu Insuts I s » h H t tipuitci 
Jltt, bialtgy tf Ins / 1)2* \v M 

Wheeler, l ht S uni lust ts 1 )js u 
W mile, 1 hr Pi oft l ns if ipihtd / nto 
VUtOjqt/ 1029 sii ) I ubboe k Infs f us 
am/ II m/n 192) ( 1 Willi uiis, I hi 

Migration of IJidtirthis l MD V l> 

Ininis 1 (ri nrral /itfh d of J ntomoh git, 
]') »0 htt tut Idi n s in lnt'nnot>ii 

J * Ml Mortal hehti+i m m Inst ts 19 tl 

aul Instit A at urn l /fist ay 1917 

r Weed, lusrcfs II a /s I MO W M 

Wheeler, Demons of tin. Dust a study m 
Jnsett Behaviour, 19J1 ( I, M tcilturnl 

W P I lint, h undam* nt it s of Insut life, 
10 1 2 P *stcp, Ltri, II asps infs and 

Wint Inserts Of tht / til f /sits 1 M2 J 
llenri 1 abre. Seems r/r It l u d*s inmtfts 
1 » i and S octal Lift m thr /ns* ft 11 ortd, 
ltd, \ H Wiggle sworth /nstet Physio 
Ixjj 19 > I It & huodgr iss PnmipUsof 
Im>trt Morphology, lUi » ’sir J J homsou 
1 ht 11 ays of Jnsuts* 10 1 (1) Hunt m 

and h l’n kwcll 1 i orld t / Inputs l f M9 
J \\ 1 ( ale , % t ar J Jon so 1017 f • 1 1 

Mm in fed) anel W Make i (compile el), 
J h* * at* r pillars of fJnhsh Moths JO 10 
Insemination, Artificial h rtihs itiou of 
an egg In wpt nniito/oa (semen) n i< lung 
it thiough some artificnl agency, / r not 
b> normal transfrience ol the spurn from 
the male journal during muting of mule 
and feu ult individuals As i i kbor.it or \ 
experiment Aim frequently piartised 
on sue h mim Us ns Ihe sea, lire ldn and it is 
also cumed out on a cointmi ini stale hi 
trout farming Its most usual dppLu-atton 

is in mamni Us, where the oarhe st recorelr d 
< \periiwnts are those* of spallan/am 
(1780), who succeeded m feitlhsing dogs 


b} speim introduce d artificially into the 
vagina A I. is now employed in the* 
ieanng of faun animals, tspoeiilly cattle 
( tutus lui\o been cstab Jit 'various places 
in (»ie it Hiitam wlirrt stuini collrttcd 
from high grade bulls, is stored mvuciiuni 
( the i mos ’) flasks and disp ite he d tin ough 
the post to sm ill f iinuis who art spared 
tlu expenses md tionbk ol m dutuining 
mill lnituals Im -suvii e \ I sometimes 
cst iblishcs pregnane } in limn ms» when 
noun d ( eatus fails through some de f< e ( iu 
the ic piodiie ti\e otguis 1 lie r e cm bo 
no olm tion to its employment when thr 
spe im is i io\id< d 1j\ the huslnnd f \ l H ) 
but \ I by some outside don u (\ I I) ) 
is eoiielt mijrd as adulten by thr < lain li, 
la sup >, i using sti< h i mbit ms is who is tin 
legil titbit of the < lnld < i indeed yy bethel 
the ebill is legitim ite ISn \t i the less 
\ I I) is i mud out irgululi in it 
le i-d one I ondon c lime So Hu Lon 
W ilkn md Wjesriei lUitish Midi il 
Tomii il p Mi J hi l 101) and 1 1 

Mini (til ) //n lit Ju utl 1 nst imnati m )J 
1 aim I mm its 1 i h 

In-Shan Mountains, i ingi in Mongolia, 
on tin N salt ol the flwnngho 1 he \ 
i|si to m lit ilude of tmin 000 to S000 ft 
md u< i I lit ot tm extensive lvhlligiui 
lilt Inuis ni tilde I end < t I \st i 

1 it it n M mg >li i Mom M tin buna 
Insolation, s \sn dm 
I isolvencv dr note mil ilit y to pm our s 
de I * lie tcim s » t li is * ru liw is 
e ju nu I is i i most inietu »1 pur p jscs 
itlli id 11 tin t e fin I inkrnptry * (s tt 
Hwiiiii end on tin « Id distuu turns 
letwi n T and b ml » upti \ ) In Mots 
liw I inkiuptcy is liinlly i turn ot ut, 
<\ i l in the pin ist i/ tour haul rnptm 
win I mipll s i npidition el 1 attended 
y\itl m it nn sfitutoiy < fleets rcstnetmg 
th in ilyent s power of elf Miner with his 
li i it \ but it is il o < oimnonlv u t d m 
<ot ne turn with the public bankruptcy 
li e s of si im si r it ion *1 rc<esi) uncle i 
wli li m insolyent vie bis ( rssrrt) bis 
pi l < it\ up to bis enditois lakcn in 
this 1 ittci senses the tt im dots not di fit i 
rsscntiilly from the stifc of i debtor yyho 
hi brm ndptdicattd i hinkiupt uncki 
lu liu I he linpoit m< in *«< ots hiyv 
ot tl( condition ot 1 is distinct fiom 
bull iptcy which bis become public , is 
tl it it bis lertarn spccnl (fleets on the 
clc I tr i s power of gi inliug ulienitious 
l be n ost import int gc »n i il < fleet of I is 
tli d it is fk *-te p ill the dim tion of uotom 
bml i uptc \ it bung a nottssaiy rcuiditlon 
to old lining a ussio honornm Tho 
spe nl elTects of I abo\ i alluded to uro 
tbd the insolyent is reehamed from de- 
puting in (state oi fund lnsiitflcient 
to meet all claims bv \oluntdry oi 
glut uit ous die nations tu by alit nations 
made tor an inadeipntc c onsi deration or 
bi lraiuliiknt preft re nc«s of one < redltor 
out otbcis liu only Courses open to an 
in-u Uc nt failing his inability to regain his 
sol m in y at t t o go t h rough yy it h his public 
adjudication of bankruptey err se eiuestia 
tion, or to try to provide sonic voluntary 
or c vtiajudie fril arraugoiuont of u nmio or 
less private chauulcr 

Insomnia, ste under feLbPi’. 
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Inspectors, Factory, see Factory Leg is- E. of Kbnignberg. It is noted for iron 
L at ion. foundries, tanneries, breweries, machines. 

Inspiration (Lat. inspiratio, from in - tiles, leather, hides, and linen. In the 
spirare , to breathe into), term used in great Hussion general offensive of 1945 
theology to denote that Divine influence against Germany I. fell to Oherniakovsky, 
on the writers of the itible by means of advancing from the E. almost Miuulton- 
which their writings became a Divine eou-ly with the capture of Allerioteln by 
revelation. All orthodox theologians are Hokomovsky (Jan. 22, 1915). Pop. 4 1 ,200. 
agreed in regarding the Hol> Scripture* os Instinct. Everyone mav bo said to 
tiie revelation of (loci in some sense, but understand in a general way what is 
there <4** nmeii diilerenee ol opinion as to i me mt hv J., despite tin* difhcultv of for- 
the method and « \U nt oft lie Divine in- initialing any satisfactory detinition. 
spiration. The dogmatic formula of the Darwin himself, m his examination of 
Chun h on tliesnbjcf t , to betiaced through ( the \ irioiis di tinel mental in t ions rom- 
vurious council-, and writers Itom n verv nmuh emhra<ed h$ the term, refrained 
early date, smiplv states, Jn us (U auclor iiom an> attempt at demotion. Is. may, 
liborum sacra scnptwa , but this general ho\\<\oi\ he tentatively deilned or rather 
statement is explained m some detail b> .desuihed as those rongenir.il or natural 
the Vatican Council, where it was pro- .ittrihutcs of tie* mind which, though 
nou need that the Scriptural writings are th'^elv assimilated to, are distinct fiom, 
held as sm red and canonical by the habit and which impel an animal under 
Chute h,* not because after being composed given t ire umstaiiees to act in a certain 
bv merely human indust i \ they wcie tin n wav wit limit experience, and frequently 
approved hv hei authority, not f-implv | w d bout .1 knowledge ot tlie object with 
because the* contain Hevelafion without } wlm h (Ik action is done. All t lie great 
anv error, blit because, being written sh nlilu psychologists ha\e rather natur- 
under the inspiration ol the llolv Ghost, • allv been greatly concerned with the 
1 he \ have (jod tor their Author.* The ongiimt I. and the problems surrounding 
theory of I. generally known as verbal or 't. hut no satisfactory conclusion has been 
mahannat was 1 M for « outlines b\ unhid (Sceafso BkiiAViornisw ; Kvuu T - 
Pi ol < stunt s. 1 n,«- u , does much t <1 1 nos ; Ihmr). For the mass of evidence 
icmov e all \ aru t v and Imliv iduahl.v I 10111 1 * mimlated on the ehaiaeter or nmnf- 

t in* wnteis of t In* vmmi book*-, making h-tituuis of i. su <\ Danvm, Orajm 0 f 
them mere instnimints upon which th sprr o •», I s."»!l. and Defeat of Man. 1^71; 
breath of God plays. 'I In ir words me to l i» I Humane-, Mmtal / elution in 
he regarded as the \erv words of God as f a, mats, tss.J: (< Llovd Mojgan, Habit 
(•(it.unlv ci - ii a \ nice h.id announced them 1 ami 1 s<J(» ; A. \\ eisin.inn, fast ays 

horn tiu* - kies (s*o Hi. \ vii 1 111 ). Mull .1 1 naan Ht r* dity and Kitvlru! Sab/a K 
theory ol scuba! I. thnws the whole . s. \h \aiider, Irt and Instnat , 1927 : I), 

weight if authority on the autogiaph > lv it/, ^Imtnals mat Men, J l>‘i 7 : and the 
yylin Ii 111 no tangle ease are extant, winks of E. Haeckel, 
and makes tians., wliieli must ever be Institute, in Scots lass, the person in a 
more or le->- mac curate, soiueyyhat danger- 1 d« « d ol settlement or otln r instrument b> 
ous The theory of dynamic I. in its J e hn h 1 mds are granted fsu (In vm ) who 
various iorms i^ that now geueiallv held I take - the first or earliest otatc (<r.r.) or 
by Protestants as yycll as by Horn, ml' rest is < ailed the 1. Thosi yyho follow 
Catholics. It I-, that the writers did not M« I an* 1 ailed the heirs or substitutes, 
lose their own individuality, but wcie so 1 it the I. dies before the dispnncr or 
under the influence ot the Spirit ol God . gr mien, the first substitute i.r heir takes 
that they could make no error m tians- without u set vice ( prongs p • huneery 
niittiiig to mankind the truths which they upon a breve tor completing th • 4 itle of an 
were intended to comev . The* theory ot 1 1 1 u Poiulitions annexed to the grant 
dynamic I. tincis ample support in the will onh nlloet the siih-t it ute-s unless the 
Fathers. * The Gospel,’ snvs St. Jerome, gi mtoi has made it i l»*ar that the I. is 
4 is not in the words, hut in the sensi - al-o to be hound. »s<( Hells Dictionary, 
vnnin supcrjicic sal m medulla.' Similarly', I It kinc’s Dram pits ot Saits Laic. 

St. Augustine speaks ot tin* writer us 4 in- Institute of France, estah. in 1795, was 
spired bv God, but vc*t a inun — inapt rat it * humid 1>> the Dun lory, to take the 
a Deo sal lanun homo.' This theory is plait* of the fom suppressed learned 
closely related to that of tssuitinl I. which -nuelie* of that country: the Fr. Acad- 
holds that the I. ot Scripture relates only urn ot Inscriptions and Holies Lettres, 
to faith and morals. In suppurt of sonic the Academy ot silences, and tlio Aead- 
lorm of these thcnnc* mav he advanced unv of Fine Arts. The Academy of Moral 
among others the names of St. Thomas imt Political Seiem 1 s yyas added in 1852. 
Aquinas, Er.wniis, Grot ins, Baxter, 1 J 4 ach academy lias a separate organisation 
Paloy, and Dolhnger. See It. F. \Ve*tcott, hut participates in the advantage's of the 
(General Surrey of the History oj the Canon \ » mumon library, archive's and funds. 
of the Xci r Ttstann nt , lS!)(i : \\ . saiida.y , Election to inemhei'-lup is by ballot and 
Inspiration , 18»(> ; A. It. Davidson, subject to confirmation by gov. Every 

‘Prophecy,' and A. E. Gnrvie, 4 Hcvela member receives a salary. Membership of 
tlon,’ In J. Hasting'* Dictionary of th< the \cudeivv Fram.aise is limited to 
Bible, 1H9# ; D. Davidson, Hidden Truth, Fiem hmen— populailv known or the 4 Im- 
195 1 ; K. it. Malden, The inspiration oj 1 mortals.* See C. dc FrancquoviUe. Lc 
the Bible , 1935. 1 premier sitclede VI nstdut dc France , 1895. 

lnsterburg, tn. of the R.S.F.S.H. form- 1 Institute of International Affairs, Royal, 
orly of E. Prussia, on the It. ITegcl, 57 in. I see Royal. 
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Institute of Recorded Sound, see Sound. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, see 

S4NII'\H\ EMUNi’KRS. 

Institutes, term borrowed from the 
civilians (civil law) to denote text- books 
containing: the fundamental principles of a 
legal eastern Tho 1. ascii bed to Gams 
were discovered ac< ideutallv bv Nielmhr 
at Verona, and on tianslation at onco be- 
came a leading ft attire of t he st ud v of Rom . 
Jaw Gains* 1 were found to he the basis 
of JUHtinmn'fl I., winch, with modifications 
to suit subsequent changes m t lie Rom. 
law, aro a mere imitation of the earlier I. 
Justinian's I. weie expitsslv pub to pro- 
mote tin studv of legal principles The 
four vols. of I'onnw ntarie * upon the Com- 
mon Iavo, written 1>\ Coke wcie by him 
called 1. Mich a term might also be 
applied to the cominentiiins ol Itlaik- 
*ton • and Meplien, and with great ei 
appropt lateness, for there is in \t to no 
scientific arrangement or comprehensive 
exposition of pimciplcs m Coke’s work 
John Ei-klne of (\tinoik, pior of law, 
wiote In^htutf s of the Lnu of Serf land 
dur rig tin first p.ut of the cightci nth < cn- 
tury, mid this book w is foi long tin had- 
ing text hook on Mots legal punt iples, 
and is even now otten cited. 

Institution, one ot the tit < ess.u v sti ps in 
tin appointment ot a pnison 01 \ t< «*i i , 
which comes after tho taking of hol\ oulu- 
and adniLSsion b\ tin bishop «>f tin 
patron’** presentation i> a kind of tmtsti 
ture ot the spiritual part ot tin heiicliri 
Its purpose is the « ntiusting to the < hait,c 
of the nuiiiubcut P/ r ) the rare ot t lie 
souls of th^ pai I tills th< \uidiit bene- 
fice with the result that no liesh pre- 
sentation ran he made until a not lit! 
\ucanc\ (units*, the king l>e the patron > 
and the meumhent mu\ then t ntir on tin 
parsonage house and gli he, and take tin 
tithes. Rut he cannot grant or Ut the 
tithes until induction tlu last -up in the 
proce-s of becoming a parson o> \um 
See PhillimoroV Arc It sut^ual Low, 1*‘l } 

Institut Francais, ediuntionul centre m 
London its object 1 m me to promote a 
knowledge of France among Eng. people 
— jUbt as the purpose of the Rrit < mini il 
is to piomote a knowledge ol Rut. cult me 
among foreigners. Its ofln es are in Prom 
well Gardens, London, " VV 

Institut Pasteur, Mr unfit r lh^u i n 
Lot is 

Instrument of Government, donum nt 
which prescribed the poymis of Ohm 
■Cromwell when ho aciipted tlu ofhie of 
Protector of the t oinmonwcalth of Eng- 
land G>oc lb, tb&i) It provided for 
triennial parliaments, to he in session tor 
not less than five months, with 100 mem- 
bers for England and tlm ti cm h lor St ot- 
lanrl and Ireland ; anatnn of 10,000 men; 
freedom of icligion for all ixupt Papists 
and PitUiistfi; and for an elettive Vio 
toctor. Thomst Parluiment under the f. 
of G, sat for onh five months, it not being 
altogether favourable to Piomweirs 
author! t\ , and tho Protector t hen followed 
Charles J.’s example and foi -otne time 
ruled without a Parliament. 

Instrumentation, see Out hf> i n v. 

Instruments, Electrical, indicating and 


measuring, see articles on Amni run, 
Kli,l rmn rv— Elertiostotus , Oaev ivo- 
MDIEIl, VOLTMF-IRR mill WaITMKILR 

Insubres, Gallic tribe wlio tiossocl the 
Alps, and weie cstah. m Cisalpine Guul by 
the latei pail of the fifth centuu m* 
Hioitlx before the hist Puna w u the 
Roms ti diu id them to subn ission, hut 
tlit \ legamed then liheihcs allt r Hanoi 
bids tiuunphant ptogicss thiough Italy 
ItiJOOni tlu\ lmulU lost tluir uidmu mi 
eint 

Insula, s u Liiii 

Insulator, Ei i r iiur Ginn s 

Insulin is the aiti\« substance in tho 
seen turn of lsolutid gioups of pancreatic 
nils tunning the * islands of Langei linns.* 
In the absence of this secret ion, exi css of 
sugni passes into the blood and causes 
Dinbctth null tlu h In FJ 2 I, Hr. 11 L. 
.M u k( n/n N\ ullis 1 1 nnnd to h«i\e isolated 
tins uli\c su hst «t in i from tin pnmtoasof 
ficshh killtd pigs .uni ,idmimsfci« d it m 
t rpstih s to dull! In piiticnts Di the same 
m ,n Dr 1 (. R, iiituig <// t ) assisted by 



I of>tcal Press 


IH 1 I. IflMIVJ 

Put, .it Toinuto, isolated and named tho 
in tin lorHiituint iiwulm, and Collip 
(l‘)ff) put died tho mule proilui t. For 
nadir al purposes l ih now prepared from 
t In juinmas ot oxen, and is found to Ihj 
hern fit lu I onl \ when in Joel id Excess of 
I .iggi avHtes diahcti s by causing the liver 
to ills, barge glwogcn. Abel (11125 28) 
pn pared i ivstnlline 1. and determined its 
plop* rtles, mil more ro<*ently tfjdgren 
at l p 4,1 lit lias deter ruined its molecular 
weiglil to Ik* approximately 35,000, and 
tin shape of its molecule spherical. From 
the**!* ri suits, and tho determination of 
othir physical constants, he concludes 
that msuim Is a protein belonging to tho 
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name group as egg albumin and Bonce difficulty. It may happen that a vessel 
Jones protein. In hoi lit ion this crystal- carrying a valuable cargo is sunk where it 
lino insulin is stablo provided the pfi is possible to salvo a portion of the goods 
(hydrogen-ion concentration, q.v.) ranges insured, and tn such a case there are vary- 
froin 4 ■ /> -7 . Beyond this range it dis- ing methods of effecting a settlement of 
Hoeiates into substances of lower mole* the claim, and sev. courses open to adop* 
cular constitution, but near the borders of tion bv the underwriters. For instance, 
the range of stability, the reaction Is they may pay the total loss and receiver 
reversible. If the solution be too acid or what Lhey can of the salvage, themselves 
too alkaline permanent dissociation will arranging with a firm to conduct the 
occur. I. 1 h now used in courses of hypo- operations, or they may pay the insured’s 
olyoaemie therapy in the treatment of actual loss, after deducting the value of 
mental disorders. See u/so Ins \nity. the goods salved, plus the expenses of the 
Insurance, contract under which one op< rations. The destructible mature of 
party undertakes for a consideration to t Lit* goods insured is, of course, the prin. 
indemnify unother against certain forms factor, and the cost of the I. is largely af* 
of loss. In the present day the practice of letted by tlii->. Demurrage charges and 
J. has become so general that practically the principle* governing them were revised 
every contingency which may arise as the hi IJI‘21 at a c ongress at Stockholm where 
result of accident may be covered, but the a -.et of regulations arising out of the 
earliest a ud most widely practised forms of International (Jeneral Average llules of 
1. ore 4 Marine,* which applies to ships and isiR) were redrafted ami adopted inter- 
property at sea; ‘Fire,’ which is the I. nationally. In 1921 the Carriage of 
against tiro of property on land ; ami lioods by Sea Act was parsed, which ad- 

* Life.* This last differs from other Is. in jutted many anomalies arising out. of the 
that, although a contract to indemnify legal questions involved in contracts of 
against loss by premature* death, at tbe all reiglit moot between shipowners and 
same time it provides a certain benefit, shippers. 

For this reason l:^e business is sometimes Fin J n sura nrc.- -( ’ontract of indemnity 
referred to as * .^ssurunci,* on distinct iroiu in re^peit of loss or damage to material 
1 insurance,’ but there is no rule for this, pro pert} by lire. Tin* policy-holder 
and thotcrnis * insurance * and * assurance’ | itci med the insured) pays a certain agreed 
are synonymous in tire profession. , amount (tlie premium) to the insurer, and 

The first 1. business to bo practised was i» reimbursed his loss out of tbe fund ac- 
Marinr, and it is probable that for com- 1 cumulated by the insurer. Premiums are 
incrcial purposes it originated in Flanders, , generally payable annually, and a* a rule 
being introduced into Kngland early in the I tin ecu da>s of grace arc allowed for pay- 
sixteenth century. Marine business dif- • ment of the amount due. Fire I . w as ttr*t 
fern in one notable respect from other Is., | introduced into this country more than 
in tiiat, although it is done by a number of J 2d‘» .tears ago, but there ifi evidence of a 
independent, self-contained companies, a t>pe of tire I. at a much earlier date by 
large share is transacted by individuals metin'. ot levies cm guild-., wards, etc. In 
known as underwriters. These under- the <«irl> days companies were formed for 
writers are members of a society called | the *ole purpose of transacting hie I. but 
Lloyd’s, the name originating from a cer - 1 at the present time most classes of I. are 
tain coffee house in Abehurch Lane, where tnuw»etcd by each. There are more than 
the original members met. Their affairs) inn BWt. companies underwriting tire I. 
are arranged by a committee, and the sub- in tin* l idled Kingdom, ami most of them 
scribers include the companies who also h,i\e extended their actiuth*. overseas, 
transact the business. The society has I where they have an excellent reputation, 
agents throughout the world who keep in li estimated that o\ er 7.'> p,r cent of 
touch with the shipping at all the prin. 1 lire pi emiums paid to IP it. companies come 
ports, and render an account of the saint*, | from oierseas, ami ot th is amount more 
together with particulars of any casualties than half is from the F.>,A, The ordin- 
vvhiuh may have happened. An 1. is • n • v term of policy issue* 1 in respect of trade 
divided amoug«-t a group of underwriters, pmpe» , *y covers damage ny tire, lightning, 
each holding a small proportion of the explosion of coal g.i* u xeept. ou premises 
total amount at risk. Policies aro'issued where gas is utanuftw Mired or stored), and 
to cover vessels, their freight and cargo, domestic boiler*. The private-house fire 
against nil maritime risks, which include policy usually include* thunderbolt, sub- 
risks of navigation, tiro and seizure, during tvmincan lire, earthquake tires (nut earth- 
a certain period, not exceeding one year, or quake shock), ami lire* caused by rioters 
for a spooillcd voyage. The I. covers the and strikers. 

Hhlp or cargo, ami includes the cost of the Practically any property that is capable 
I. upon the whole. Policies may he of being damaged bv tire can be insured, 

* time * policies or ‘ voyage ’ policies, a* | the premium charged being baaed on the 
specified above, and are cither valued, in i hazard of the risk. For example, private 
which ease the sum insured Is bused upon luura**, blocks of offices, and property of a 
a specific bill of lading, or open, when the , like nature, where tin* risk of serious tiro is 
vuluo of the vessel is estimated as ut the t slight, are termed non-hazardous, and 
date of sailing, plus the amount she would rated accordingly, usually at about Is. fid. 
have earuod on the completion of the voy- per cent. On tho ether hand, factories 
ago and the cargo at its invoice price. Tho where iufiaminablc goods are manufao- 
sottlement of marlue losses is of particular tured, buildings of flimsy construction, or 
interest, os the question of salvage follow* situated in a neighbourhood presenting 

- ing a loss sometimes presents considerable more than usual fire risk, ore deemed 
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haznidous, and rated nccoicling to thur 
merits Companies unit umu to cnl 
tulatc the picrmmn for an> one class of 
trade so that o\ u a pc nod of u an the in 
come is suihcunt to meet th« losses and 
expenses ind shim x small pei tentage of 
pioht The piofits of i lin 1 (ompnnv 
nrt usiialh Burnt > pci cent ut the pit 
ndum me emu 

To obtain d itn on witch to e ilcnlitc 
premiums otM* e s dc ptiul on tlu u loss t\ 
perience mpist \* iis lice lust the scope 
ofcocliotlue se \ Kiiuut isu >t sutli untlx 
genu ll for ae e m itt n suits to h obt tint cf 
a num 1 »i o! comp nuts new combine 


branch of I woik not dots it know of the 
tune and inone \ spent by tho 1 eompinies 
in testing nid nppiovmgfiic c xtmguishing 
iiplunecs hie limns, and building 
m itu ids Offices hivt sm\cx*>rs «md 
expeits who nnv bt consulted on siu.li 
unite is But hit bug ides ire now 
in out mud b\ cos nid 10 hois m l ho 
I> 1 t tlu dutv w is uiidtit lkcri In the 
In I complines ] u h otlu c lied its o nn 
hienuiL mil ipjli nuts uul fixed i met il 
plipie oi tne hi uk cm e\n\ house it in 
sun el It h nig the dutx of icompim h 
nun onh to extinguish lues in bmldmcs 
in lit l In tlitu cinplenti , the bngie'o 



Jill m x ixsi i \xu eoMl \n\ i il t in i \i i in 
1 1 in 1 1 } i nt i pr lu d I i i i n 1 tl (. mj ui\ 


the ir an xl\sed rce oid f i e rt on tx pts of ) 
t actoius and Hhops mi eh uge smulii 
i itts hised on tilt re ills of then joint 
fxpeiierue The as o 1 it ion iormcel b\ 
them is known is the 1 u Ofhees ( om 
rmttce uul because of the etToits of this 
eoniiiiittei piemiums h \\< been idjusted 
so tint is f ir is possible t i h individu il 
payshi eeiuittble propoitiontothe I fund 
The m mbers of this < ommithe are uille cl 
tariff comp inns whilst th e that tern un 
distinct ue known is non t nltTe nrnjunu s f 
and e huge whnte ver premium*. I ht\ think 
adequite based on then ewn under 
writing experience In this litter group 
are in< 1 i Je d upde rwriters at I loyels B\ 
penalising bad featiucs and allowing sub 
stantUl r duetionx in piernium foi good, 
Are oflhts have effected tie me rulous bn 

S rovemint in methods of e oristiuction, 
Brhting, he iting, etc* 

Many x .tillable JJvese arc also saved 
every year through these improvements 
The public is not generally aware of this 


w till icm mi is sights* i is if the building 
tl it w l Hue eliel not be it the n e ompmn s 
in erk <s t( I ii h Brtic,\ms \xd I ii t 
li in in ) J ue e flu e s jn J onelon Iivci 
i I in l (ihsgjw still m lint nil at then 
ewn Xj e rise sihu,c eoips lire 1 com 
1 mu must in a i orel iiu e with tho 
\ ii i ue r ( imp inks Vet lhO‘1 in ike i 
ekj it of * 20000 in uush oi ippioxed 
s« int u s with t fie Bo till of J inde he foie' 
th \ in u ept business In this count! x, 
milt the v ni\e alie idy nude a deposit 
in i p< 1 1 of some of he r Cl iss of l busiiu ss 
in hided in the \e t then inn ae e mints 
hm t i be lodged with tho Board overt 
Xt ii uul Mieie penalties me hie lined if 
th n le inv bmie h ol till Vet 

* anpiehcnsixo or all in policies in re- 
st t oi prixote eiwelhngs have in tho 
P i t bee n brought out and combine many 
forms of X in one document The furni- 
ture au<l household effects are insured 
against tire, lightning, aiuiaft, huiglary, 
stoim, flood, and many othu penis, and 
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domestic servants I. is also iucludcd. Tlio valuers are satisfactory to both insurer 
rate of premium is usually os. per cent, and insured, provided that frequent ro- 
Uomprehensive building policies Include valuations arc carried out to moot change's 
certain of these risks at a lower rate. in inrkt. value. 

Another form of fire I. protection now Policy-holders should note that their 
being placed before traders and manu- fire I. company must lie ail vised of anv 
facturers is loss of profits or consequential change in circumstances which may affect 
loss I. The ordinary fire policy Indem- thrl. Notice should he given if the policy 
nilies the trader in respect of the material is to apply to a new address or the benefit 
damage to his property, but this does not to he vested in another person : if anv 
represent the full amount of liis loss by a pait of the premises becomes occupied 
fire. The loss of profits policy is designed for a purpose different from that in force 
to meet, this need, and reimburses him for when the policy was effected : if any addi- 
lus lost profits and increased expenditure tionnl or alternative method of lighting, 
lor a certain stated period (called the heating, or ventilating the building is con- 
period of indeinnii.v) from the date of the teinplated ; or when any structural 
loss. The period oMudernnily is arranged J alterations me to he mude. The 1. com- 
by the trader when effecting the policy, puny expect and require their poliev- 
and represents ins estimate of the time holders alw.ns to net in good faith with 
necessary to set the business on its feet 1 them. 

after a fire. The usual period is from /a/r /. originally provided, as in tlio 
three to twelve month*. although I. is c,-e of of hoi forms of 1., again.*-! a con- 
otten arranged for trades which do not ringeru y, Imt it has long since been ex- 
ovetvome tlio effect ot a lire for consider- tended to include a payment on a certain 
ably longer periods. The amount pay- happening, such ns death. The earliest 
able by the insurers is normally adjusted life l. on record is dated l.'iS.’j, when it is 
on the basis of the decrease in turnover pioh.ti.lc that Is. were granted to cover 
during the period of indemnity, as com- mils -hoit periods as a protection to 
pared with the similar period, in the pre- tieditors. The extension of the business 
ceding year. r,M "* . ant recoverable is was very gradual at first, but for the last 

a proportion ot this decrease, and is ccntur.v there has been such rapid growth 
ijsunlh the ratio of profit and standing that in I ^7(1 the Life Assurance ( 'em panics 
charges to turnover as shown in the ne- V< t was passed for the protection of 
counts for the last limtncial year. 1C\- j polic> -holders. In 1001) the business was 
peuditurc on increase in cost ot working is ' further regulated by another Act. This 
also recoverable. The I. is adjustable to , provides that a company transacting life 
suit all t.vpes of buslne- .es. The rates J |. muM deposit C20.UP0 with the Board of 
are based on the lire picmiuins paid lor 1 Trade, and must pub. unn. balance sherds 
the contents of tiie premises, Pereen- 1 and revenue accounts. It is also jaid 
tages of tire loss, a form of loss of pro tits 1 down that there shall he pci iodic valua- 
J., is suited onlv to tin* requirements of I turns, not less frequentlv tiimi quinquen- 
one or two trades. The poliej pa.vs a | ni.illv , of the assets am] liabilities of each 
fixed proportion of the amount ret over- | rnmpiiuy. The 190!) Vet foil her governs 
abb* under the ordmar v fire policy. In tin* proeerlnre to bo adopted when amal- 
liiost eases the amount of material damage ganwdion of companies is i ontcmpluted, 
is no imb'X of tin* resultant loss of profits, | ami the rights and privileges of sharo- 
as a eoniparativel> small lire may entiiel\ j holders and policy-holders aic d< huitoly 
stop the luisiuess until tin* damage i.s made 1 e-iah. The two main kinds of rompanv 
good. i are tin* propiietury and the iiiiito il. With 

Sprinkler leakage I. i* now offered, as the limner, there are "hare-holders who 
many factories, shops, and public buildings [ take a certain percentage of t he nrolits as 
are fitted with automatic sprinkler in- di\idends, but with a nnitu.il company 
st nilntions for extinguishing fires. Tin*! all pinlit- belong to the policy-holders, 
premiums usually depend on t lie ola-*s of Two distinct brunches of life 1. are known 
goods and the number ot sprinkler heads. I a- * industrial ’ (we I \ ui\im\r. I.xst'it- 
A vertigo clauses, which make the policy- j \\. |. ) and * ordinary.' but many compan- 
holdcr bear a proportion of the loss should ic** ti.u."uet only the I n t **r t\ pc. In the 
tlio property be under-insured at tin* time industrial branch, polities are issued for 
of the lire, are seldom met with in policies nun h smaller sums, and premiums arc 
for private dwellings or small trade risks. collected by agents <>t tin* company either 
Jt may be uuwisc to undor-insuro. for the we« kly or uionthly. In 1 lie ordinary class 
total liability of the company is limited policies are rarely issued lor less than £1 00, 
to tlu* Hum insured, and the policy-holder and notices are issued tor the collection 
cannot recover any amount in excess of m the premiums winch uro duo yearly, 
that flguri . The polio} is a contract of ii.ilt-> early, or quarterly, except under ‘a 
iridoninity, ond tin* amount recoverable is -pee in I scheme whereby an automatic 
the actual value oi the articles destroyed I *\"tcin of monthl> premiums is arranged, 
at the time of tin* lire, i.e. the inrkt. value , There is now a wide variety of classes of 
of situ liar articles less a reasonable amount policy to choose from, but there are two 
for depreciation and wear and tear. The main headings- -naim ly, with and without 
sentimental value of an article cannot be ( profit. Policies under the former curry 
covered. Valuable pictures, books, and the right to share in l he proilts or the coin- 
works of art arc usually insured for an | pany. and this benefit Is usually given in 
agreed amount, because of tlio difficulty , tin* form of a bonus added periodically to 
of ascertaining thoir inrkt. value. Is. the sum assured, although it can, if ’pre- 
based on Inventories made by licensed l (erred, probably bo taken in cash. No such 
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right accrues tu the case of without profit 1 
policies, the premiums for which are there- 
fore smaller. A life policy in its original 
form merely provided the «*um assured at 
death, possibly within a certain time. This 
would now be called a term policy. It has 
been followed by the whole life policy, 
securing the sum assured at death when- 
ever it may occur, up to which time the 
premiums arc payable each year. 

An equally important class of policy is 
the endowment assurance, securing pay- 
ment at the oral of a fixed term or in the 
event of previous death. With any class 
of policy it is possible by paving a higher 
rate of premium, to limit the number of 
payments to a maximum, and this i*. fre- 
quently done in tho o.v>e 01 whole life con- 
tracts, in order to prevent having to con- 
tinue premiums throughout a long life, 

A modern addition in life \. is an anil, 
benefit in the form of a temporary anuuit y. 
payable should the lilt* assured die within 
a certaiu time from the date of the policy. 
This is a * family income * policy, intended 
to give extra financial assistance before 
the assured has had time to make adequate 
provision otherwise. It is not necessary 
for any policy to be effected on one life 
alone. The amount required can be made 
payable on the first or other death of two 
or more persons, or on the death of one 
person before another. Such contracts 
have their u-.es for husines* or financial 
transactions. The premium for whatever 
policy is selected depend* upon the age at 
entry into I., and it is Usual to quote for 
the age next birthday. The calculation 
of premiums is a higlilv technical work, 
which devolves on the actuaries of the f. 
com panics. They relv upon various 
statistics in the form of mortality tables. 
Actuaries . — As each premium is paid, a 
certaiu amount is uhsoibcd m expenses, 
and of the balance, part goes to cover the 
current risk, while* the remainder is held 
(as a reserve to the credit of the policy- 
holder against the nine when tho claim 
will arise. Thu-, when a policy has been 
in force for sev. years, it begin-* to be of 
value, and if the l. is no longer required, it 
can be urrendered to the company tor 
cash. Alternatively, the company may 
be willing to loud on the security id the 
surrender value of the policy. It may 
al*o be possible to cease paving premiums 
and convert the polioj into a fully paid 
one securing a reduced sum assured. Tho 
rates of premium quoted by any company 
arc for normal healthy lives, and evidence 
of good health must bo furnished by each 
proposer for I. At one tune it was neces- 
sary in all cases to submit to medical ex- 
amination by a doctor nominated by the 
company, but within certain limits as to 
ago and amount of policy, it is now' possible 
to effect an 1. without examination. A 
person mar insure Ills own hie for what- 
ever sum he pleases, but he < an insure the 
life of another only if he ha* an insurable 
Interest therein. In all cases a proposal 
form has to be completed, and any fraudu- 
lent statement therein would void the con- 
tract. Questions as to family hist. and 
previous illnesses are asked, and Jf the 
answers or the result of the medical exara- 
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(nation are unsatisfactory in any way, a 
higher premium than thut tabulated may 
bo charged, or the I. ret used altogether. 
At one time life policies contained many 
restrictions as to occupation, foreign resi- 
dence, or travel, but few limitations are 
today imposed. The main exclusion is 
that of suicide for a lived period from the 
effecting of the 1. The period varies ac- 
cording to the company chosen, but it is 
generally about a year. It is usual, also, 
to exclude certain special risk*, such as 
motor racing. Hying accidents for tho*o 
engaged in aviation, m tivc service in time 
of war, tropical dimities when the assured 
is at the date ot the policy known to bo 
proceeding thither, and *o on. Kill munv 
spet nil hazards mav be com red In the 
payment ol an extra premium, and for 
some partn ulur occupation* and dimaics 
mi extra premium is always icjuiml. 

I Life I. lias been iccnguiscd .is an essential 
provision, and the premiums have been 
made, within limits, eligible lor ichntc of 
income tax. Although foimerlv tnc full 
standard rate ol tax was allowed ill this 
respect, the |unvi*ioii has been amended 
so that now relief can la* * burnt <1 mil v at a 
reduced rate. This is. however, still a 
valuable privilege whn h substantially 
cheapens the cost of lift* I. 

Casualty and ('onhtnjenn/ insurance . — 
This class of J. luts seen considerable 
dev clopmenth in the past tew years. Jt 
embraces ,t wide range of both home and 
foreign miscellaneous flashes oi J. tom- 
inonlv known as accident business, which 
includes personal accident, workmen’s 
compensation, motor, burglary, all risks, 
public* liability, fldclitv guarantee, all 
cla-sts of engineering insurances, live 
stock, plate glass, and others. The field 
Unis provided for the activity of accident 
under- writers is a very wide one. 

Personal accident I. is the oldest of tho 
ubovo classes of I., and at one time was 
confined practically to the 1. of travellers 
bv tiain, and took the form of the pay- 
ment ot a small sum to cover n single 
louiney. This ensured the payment ot ft 
< ci tain amount in the event of accident 
resulting in the death of the insured during 
tli.U imirncY- The present form of aeci 
] dent policy takes much the same limit, 
with the exception that the premium, 
which is generally paid yearly or lialf- 
yc arlv, is adjusted to cover certain varying 
sums m the event of death or disablement, 
the icsult of accident from any cause dur- 
ing tin* year. 

Personal accident 1. in not a contract of 
indemnity. From its inception provision 
wa-. inadn, as in life assurance, for defi- 
nitely stated benefits oil the happening of 
the (*vent, insured against, thus in many* 
cases covering either more or lean than the 
actual loss to the person Insured. There 
arc three dlvs. of the business : («> acci- 
dents only, (A) accidents atid apt* 'tiled 
disease*, (c) accidents and all sicknoss. 
Hates of premium are baaed primarily on 
the occupation of the proposer. The 
selective scheme is one of the most attrac- 
tive. This really amounts to an analysis 
of the benefits and relative premiums of an 
accident and a 11-si ok boss policy, it being 
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left to the proposer to decide, subject to nature of the work done, is charged upon 
certain guiding punoples, which benefits Much total wages As the necessity foi 
and for what bums lie will insult *>tpa this class of 1 business arisen out of the 
iato u venue accounts have to be pub legist ttion r>c«std by voiiouh govs, it ib 
by I compinus im pcisnrtal accident not surpi ismg that the gov keeps a close 
business in this c ount r\ ind \ curly returns witch on it In the first pi ue I com 
must be made wit h te gard to cla ins pinu s m i< nun cd to make ittmns to the 

Pfimnnent Hickness polities can also be Hand of J i ide every >cai and these 
obtained nuclei which the assured has » shew clearly whcthci or not adequate 
contrict which can at his option, be re resuve have been made in the sec end 
new eel eluilngthc whole of a pr nod which pi ( ir turns ue mick to the ministry ot 
m ly r pit sc nt appioximate h his working I \ u i ion d i on he halt of employe rs under 
hk aud under which lio e in continue to v in : indust » ial gtoups giving the man 
eliim bcnelits whale \er the durition ol I her et accidents ic potted during the year 
hi disablement lhc iiixin fe itmc of. mel the eompensition pud in itspoet 
this bi me h of sickness 1 is thil only 1 there e»l In the third pi tc o some n it asure 
me die illy se luted lives ne accc pted 11 k (eft nhol j exercised over the picmmnis 
liiiniuins v in it e ending to tho ige oi ehu ul bj virtue ol an irrunge ment with 

< ntn | h It oi ip line s who ait me mhtis of tho 

I mploveis li ihility oi wot kinen s corn \ Mint Odiees Vssocution lluse com 
pm itim L u it it usn illy called is e j mi t uric to c bulge t remit mis which, 

elutet outcome ot legislation 1 he Pm t tl in tie business it a whole, nil pio 

ployei LI ibilitv \et isso iende red tl « I u e lelnin ratio ol <Jl pci n nt In 

employer liiblt m a I ir gmter me tsiirc tl c\ nt el the iscc it lined elum t xfcio 

than hi! pi \iousl\ been tin e ist toi j b ! < l nv tint j e ic utage the ddfer 

a< e idt nts to 1ns workpeople dnnng the |m t ui iw cel to pout v holdeis ad a it 

eouit* t the n ui ploy mnt hi Lhi I it n m the rene w tl j lcmuuii 

yen etitun ollice were foimtel trin | Mill eempiitcs in impoitai t part of 

sut employ n I a ht* bnsiucs tngctlin i ilent I ( nni rehcusive po it ict mav 

Vvilh e 1 1 r einilty Hit Wmkjucns | N etUetid and the \ uious ink eovired 

< onipen itlon \< 1 of 1 )()<» which hi ought i m tollowt l or Frnatr l «// i ublie 

unde i the tc oj c < j 1 1 i \ t c \ c i v e ir ploy r| i il tv injuiy to thud pcism ami 

of liltoui till luithet incieeted the de | i i to prepeity nising l»y litre ugh 
mmel t i ths ehss of I mel se\ new i j i muertiou with the car lei t oi 

olfl (si u teamed whilst in irldition the <1 mi-, loss of oi iluin ige to the. car 

old in < imp nuts e \te tided their c pet i . i ]i i <c ones md spue puts por 

turns to the accident In Id Stuee tint i 1 i ule uls to the insured pivmeut-* 

elite sev \ets 1 ive been pissed which 1 l t )i lo s t limbs e r t \ s in count e 
have ileletl till lurtlie i t » t lu employcis u n wi h tlu* insimd eni oi winlst in otlici 
obligUmns tun the Woikmtns ( om m te cais medic il and sipl, cal cv 
pmsition Vet 193 with supple nit ntuv | i s nt oeupauts ol tlu e u legal 
Vets ot 1910 nnel 1 M e onsohd »te cl llu l t i e e»i the uisiiied oi diivei ecmtl 

1 iw i«gulitin n compi vi it ion te wen km n t i 1 tmel sen tl insit I r l in ite 

It lpj lie el to woikiue u in any employ I 1/ / / t /// /c Public liability 10 *. or 

ment luit pci sons t \ lueie d tioin the e l is < \ loss ot ot eiimue to the motor 

* workmen* nt Miosi n»il cuga'cl in I i its aeecssones mel »| iu< | uts 
manual libour whose ic inline r itiem ex I il elef nee sea, ti uisjt te md iiom 

cecils tt 0 i year moulwotkii a mem tl e mtineut tori rnmrnm 1 rhuhs 

be i of the employers funily dwelling in t tn mi MoUn ( ,d at i Inuicr* 
his bouse ea nl woikers whose employ / / Public li ibihty iniui to thud 

moot i outside the employci s timle \ i e ns and dnmtgt t> [ rope itv cuised 
mcmbeisof l public polie e fence md pit 1 t he use eifthc vehicle including (exeept 
sons in the ni\ il e i military Mine a of the i motoi c\eles> loilin-, and unloading 
Clown The nnuniimi li vbihty for death i I loss oi daman J ss of or damage* 
of an employees is tlu ie tilt of an accident i ie vehicle or its u ts e ties and sp uo 
arising out ot md ui tlu courses ot his eni i, uts legii defence 

plov me lit w ts IbOO and the maximum \\ it km tho sceipe r commercial motor 
weekly \ lyuient elui mg the pe nod of total 1 i It 1 is me luck el even type ot nieeu- 
disablement foi woik in consequence of j m illv piopclkci vtlut l used foi business 
suelian itcident wo. Ids If tJu disable er tiado purposes exeept motor ejclts, 
moot is pennant nt compensation was my vehicle coming within tho definition 
paj able fox the lift ut the employe o lhc t pi iv ate car rolway rolling stock 
scope of accidtnt I was considerably ml tnmiway lolluu stock lhc follow 
widened by lhe N itioual l (Imlustrl il t j idditional insurants aits uddul to 
Injunct*) Vet 1910 which made a eon ' e t ir polities by ei ioiscmtnt wheic to 
tributary soe ial seivice the bisisofeoin pined tor Frnat ( art — U) Loss ot 
pons vtion foi md ust ual me iduits without 1 un wo b> theft oi tiro and accidental 
income limits The benefit foi compete dunigo to rugs co ts and luggage (2) 
dLbablcnunt was raised to J !•> Ugil liability mder \\ orkmen sQompenha* 

Workmen^ tompensotion policies are .turn Vet in *speet of chauffeur (3) 
designed to nudertako on beliulf of the I me e lianical brt ikdown ( 1 ) eoiupt nsation 
employer bis entire liability to hi* woik foi Ume taken in rtpm ol esar aftti aeci 
men botli at common law and undei dent, < j) personal icoident benefits to 
statute Premiums aio based on the oescup mta of the tnMued ear , (b)oaiavan 
total wages paid by tlu employer, and a trailers For Motor CyeUs^il) Addi- 
oertain rate per cent., according to the tiuual drivers , Pdnon riding <3) 
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passenger risk (legal liability) ; (4) per- 
sonal accidents to insured, other specific 
persons, any driver of motor cycle, or Side- 
car passengers: (5) Continental travel; 
<«) employer's risk (Ual)ility to the public); 
(7) reliability trials; For Commercial 
Motor l' chicles. — (l) Loss of use ; (2) pas- 
senger risk (legal liability) ; (3) spark 

risk ; (4) goods in transit (damage by 
impact) ; (JO Continental travel ; (<>) em- 
ployer’s risk (liability to the public) : (7) 
trailers. All motor policies which include 
loss of, or damage to, the motor vehicle ex- 
clude v ear and tear; even when mech- 
anical breakages are specially insured at an 
additional premium, any damage by wear 
and tear is excluded. Rates of premium 
for private oar comprehensive policies are 
based mainly on horse power and partly 
on value, and for private motor cycles 
mainly on cubic capacity and partly on 
value. With regard to commercial motor 
vehicles, broadly speaking one or more of 
the following factors after* rates of pre- 
mium for ouch elas-* of vehicle : —horse 
power, value of vehicle, scope ot cover re- 
quired, locality of u.sc. nature ol use, ty pe 
of vehicle, weight of vehicle and load, 
passenger seating capacity, and number of 
vehicles owned by tie* insured. Com- 
panies undertaking motor 1. have to 
deposit glo.000 with the Supreme Court, 
irrespective of whether or not they carry 
on any other class of business. A policy 
of burglary I. is a contract of indemnity 
only, and secures the insured against the 
results of a crime, so that in the conduct 
of the business regard must be had to the 
criminal law of the country. Subject to 
any special provision in the policy, the 
circumstances in winch a claim may arise 
have to be interpreted and derided by the 
rules of criminal law. Having regard to 
the wide range of the terms * burglary and 
housebreaking,' many others only cover 
the risks of theft follow ing actual violent or 
forcible entry into and upon the premises. 
It is obvious that in the case of valuable 
portable goods the rate of premium 

charged is considerably higher than that for 

more bulky and less valuable articles. 

Plate -glass 1., covers gla*s In any 
property against breakage through unv 
eau.se, except lire, explosion, riot, and war. 
In these duyH * plate gla-s ’ covers oil de- 
scriptions of glass, including plate, .sheet, 
embossed, lettered, shop facias, signs, 
ornameutal street-lamp 4 and glass in shop 
fittings. The I. company Usually under- 
takes to replace broken gla*s, instead of 
making a cash payment. Jn private 
house* glass in floors and windows may be 
insured, the premium depending upon the 
rental value of the insured premises. 

Fidelity guarantee enables an employer 
to insure against loss through the dis- 
honesty of h js employees. It i* a common 
practice on the part of employers to re- 
quire fidelity guarantee policies from any 
of their servants holding a position of 
trust. 

Gov. and Court ^omLs arc given by I. 
companies. They may be said to be re- 
quired whenever any person Is placed in a 
position of trust in relation to any depart- 
ment of the gov., or to any matter which 


is before n Court of Justice. The follow- 
ing are the principal classes of gov. bonds : 
(a) Trustees and special managers in bank- 
ruptcy ; ib) Official Receivers in bank- 
ruptcy ; (r) trustees under Iho Leeds of 
Arrangement Act, 1 1)11 ; (i/) liquidators 
under the Companies Act, 1 020, engaged 
in the compulsory liquidation of a limited 
company ; (#•) passage brokers. Homls 

arc given to the Hoard of inland Revenue 
on beliulf of Collectors of Taxes and Dis- 
tributors of Stamps. There are many 
different kinds of bonds given to II. M. 
Customs and Excise on behalf of mer- 
chants, shippers, traders, and others to 
secure the revenue against Io-.s by the im- 
proper u^e of articles which are subject to 
duty. 

Public Liability /.--The turliest 1 bird- 

part v policies were issued in coni * 

with horse-drawn velia les, but other risks 
were gradually accepted, and arc now of 
unlimited variety. In the usual form of 
tfin d -part v I. the event giving rise to a 
claim is an accidental injure to the person 
or pmpcrtv of some stranger, alleged to bo 
due tn negligence or nuisance. The 
owner of lnuse-draw ii vehicles can Insure 
against t.it.il accidents to hi* live stock or 
damage Jo vehicles, or against any claims 
which mav be made' upon him by the pub- 
lic through the carelessness of his drivers. 
1. ngairisl thin) -party risks Is un important 
part of motor 1. (see ibove under Casual t ft 
and (’ontint/enru insurance). The I load 
Traihc Act, 11)30. introduced compulsory 
third-partv I. tor (lie first lime. A firm 
rimy insure against claims made upon t hem 
by the public, through accidents taking 
place on their premises. The provision 
denier may insure against claims made 
upon him through ptomaine poisoning, 1 he 
deuti-t against claims through defective 
woik, and so on. Another class of I. ha* 
appeared as a result of the various Hous- 
ing Acts dealing with the housing ot the 
working classes. The Act of 102J pro- 
vides tlmt houses ot a rental up to CIO in 
London, and elsewhere up to t'20, shall bo 
I kept bv the landlord in a condition reason- 
I nhlv lit for habitation and policies are 
framed to cover this responsibility. 

I’nder the category of (Vmtingency T. 
spetial indemnity policies ure issued in- 
demnifying against claims by niisdng 
heir-, or beneficiaries, claims under lost 
dm umenN, and in respect ot defects in 
title. 

Engineering \. includes electrical mach- 
inery |. t Lilt L, Engine i. (.strum, oil and 
ga , -i, mid steam-boiler L Holler I. has 
onlv recently been taken up. The policy 
covers damage to the holler and damage to 
sun minding property, or injury to pel-sons 
caused through ail explosion. This class 
of I., however, provides an additional 
benefit in the shape of a thorough nnn. 
examination of the boiler and more fre- 
quent internal inspections. The business 
is something more than the ordinary L, 
ami is consequently a class apart. 

Drib, com panics effect a largo accident 
I. business abroad. Of Its total premiums 
5($ per cent comes from the U.S.A., while 
a further 20 per cent cornea from other 
places abroad, leaving 24 per cent from 
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this country (1938). Tins is a striking 
tribute to the prestige of Hrit. 1. houses. 
Recently there has been nn increased de- 
mand for 1. agaiuHt disasters due to 
naturul causes, such as hurricanes, and 
during the last low years heavy claims 
have been met respecting damage done by 
tornadoes in America. 

Agric. I. is undertaken more extensively 
in America, Canada, and Europe tliuu in 
the Jirit. Isle-. In America injury bv 
tornadoes and hurricanes to growing crop-* 
causes nurd damage, and a special branch 
of I. is effected to cover this contingency, 
while hail damage conics next in con- 
sideration. In Canada hail damage is the 
risk most widely covered, and tro«t 
damage I. is in operation in hot h countries, 
though more considerably in the U.S.A., 
where cigiit y-eight companies i-siio such I 
policies-. Livestock 1. (ormsnn important j 
part of agrie. I. in the United Jvingdom, » 
though it is usually undertaken in refer- 
ence to pedigree stock, and is designed 
principally to cover animal diseases and 
compnlsoiv destruction of such animal- 
by order of the gov. in the case of loot 
and month dl-ciise. j 

Insurance uya • '* dir Haiti Damnqe . — 
Knrly m the . oomi \\ .aid War, a-socia- 
tioiiH were ionned lor the purpose of ! 
organizing inutu.il msur.inee schemes I 
again 4- damage to i>roperty by air raid-. 1 
it was boou evident, however, that no, 
private association or miuipumy could, 
hope to meet more than a negligible frnc- i 
tion of the claims that would ulti match I 
ho made. No existing L. companies 
would have dreamt of eiuharkiug on such 
hazardous business. The only solution 
Jay in State action and, early in 11)41. the i 
Churchill gov. annoimcid a scheme oi 
compulsory 1. for hnnl and houses and a I 
voluntary scheme for insuring movables \ 
against los* or damage by enemy action 
These proposals were later embodied in > 
the War Damage Act. 1911. i 

li ’nr Bisks State Insurance Scheme , — 
Under the \\ nr Damage Act . 191 1 (l*ait I.)| 
the owners of la ml, buildings, and oilier 
immovable property were required to pn\ 
aim. premiums for the period 1911— 1.'», b> 
way of contribution towards the sums re- 
quired to recoup property owners for lo-*- ! 
or damage by enemy action occurring be- 
tween Sept. 3. 11)39, and Ang. 31, 1911 ’ 
(further legislation was passed for suhsc- , 
quent risk periods). Part II. of the Act 
was a gov. scheme for the insurance of I 
private chattels against war damage and ! 
eatne into operation on May 1, 1911. 
Port l. was, but Part II. was not, com- 1 
pulsory. The amount (‘contributory value’) j 
on which the premium was calculated was 
usually the net Schedule A assessment i 
(before deduction of personal or special 
reliefs) in force Sept. 3, 1931). In genera* 
each of the five premiums or instalments 
of contribution was charged at the rate of 
2.4. in the pound. Each instalment or 
ann. premium was duo on July i , ami was 
collected from the person who was the 
owner of the * proprietary interest * on the 
preceding Jan. 1 ; and * proprietary In- 
terest ’ meant the freehold or any lease or 
more than seven years. A contributor 

E.E. 7 


whose proprietary interest was mortgaged 
might, in certain cases, recover a propor- 
tion of his riet liability fur an instalment 
limn the mortgagee 4 . 

The term 1 private chattels ’ in the gov. 
scheme for insuring private chattels, 
covered the movable belongings of a 
household (furniture, clothing, valuables, 
etc.), and also motor cars and cycles, 
yachts and boats. The >tate allowed 
inn compensation for householders as 
follows : £200, with an extra £100 iu the 
cum* <»1 a married man, and mi extra £25 
lor every child under Hi. Every other 
adult person, who was not n householder, 
was allowed free compensation up to £ol). 
I’ei-ams who had not triMircd and relied 
onlv on free compensation, might not re- 
ceive more than £2"> on any one article. 
Owr arid above tin* limit-, of lieu com* 
pcn-.ilioti i person could obtain additional 
covi i bv pn\ ing a premium and taking out 
a policy uf I. The terms : £1 per cent 
up to vJtMM) ; £1 J O.s. per cent for the next 
* I noil ; £2 per cent, tor the next, 

There was a minimum premium of x'l. On 
4 valuables * (works of art, gold and silver 
Plate, jewellcrj, etc.), the cover was 
hunted to tlUO in the aggregate or 20 per 
c« M of tin* total Mini covered by the 
poluy. whichever was tin* greater. No 
more than iAD or per cent of the total 
-miii m-ured (whichever was greater) 
tould lx recovered on nu\ one article. 
’Inis applied to luxury aiticlts of furni- 
ture, o\po»-ive radiograms, and valuables. 

•Sic N. Young. Insurance f 1927; 11, 

human. Insu an ce PnncuAts and Brat - 
t it t s, I92S; J. (h Sinclair, The evils of 
hutustriat 1 nsvrantf , 1932 ; .1. L». Ander- 
son, Birthplace amt <lt to si s‘ of JJfe 
K-i/ro/ier, 1937 ; A. Wil-on and 11. Levy, 
l nil ust rial Assurance. 1 t>:V7 ; H. E. 
Jb lines, A History of British Insurance , 
19 1- ; It. II. Swfttton, Jhuc Insurance 
II Idts. 

Insurance, National, .s a* National 
In -I HAWK 

Insurance, Third Party, ’ Till ill) 

i'vki v . 

Intaglio, strict ly -peaking, u gem on one 
-m tine of which a dc-ign has been hol- 
lowed out so that if tin- hmIc is -tamped 
upon some material like wax, the deaigu 
is impressed and stand- out in relief. Js. 
.mi. meg the Assyrians and 1 Babylonians 
w« rc usually cyliudiic.il in shape, like the 
i li dccdon> signet oi Darius 1. of l'ersin, 
the workmanship oi v Inch is so justly ad- 
mired today. The l*gv ptiuu.s used to cut 
their seals on the llat ba-is of the * scorn - 
ixus’ or sacred beetle— a form which is 
v * r.\ common also in (Ik. Is. CScm-euttors 
a* lirst used serpentine, but as their skiil 
increased they prefcncd to work in onyx 
and other harder stones, is. exist of gods, 
mythical heroes, lu-t orient people, etc.. 
Die best dating usually from one of the 
nrst throo centuries n.c. 

The term J Is used to describe printing 
processes In which the matter to bo repro- 
duced is below the general surface ot the 
printing plate, hr., in photogravure. The 
ink to bo applied to tho paper lies in the 
recesses of varying depth on the cylinders 
or metal plates. 
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Integration, mathematical process of 
summation which makes it possible to 
find the ana-s enclosed bv curves and the 
lengths of axes, the velocities achieved by 
accelerations, the volumes comprtHed hv 
Awius, etc From its definition as a sum 
mat ion I. maj lu proved to be the m 
verse process to clitu rcntintlon The sign 

foi I. is J* Urns jj r x* «= 2r, wheioas 

f t 2cdi - 3* Ste CvrctLls 

Intellectual Co-operation, International 
Institute of. In 1<)2J the League of 
Nations appointed a t omnuttee which 
should examine international one tion* on 
the subjects of lituuv scantitic, and 
artistic wmk with «i view to mtc lice tu t 1 
co opt ration whenevu possible r lhi 
Committee which was likewise tin 
govermn * hodv of the Insliiutt, consisted 
of fourteen iuc mix is two of whom were 
women M H \ Lou 1 U (Holland) 
M J Dos tu e (Belgium), M V J iiMcui 
((*ermanv ), Prof (albert Mimav (Bur 
JTinpire* M Paiulevt (bianco, M (» dc 
Re ynold (s\\ it/ci land) M A Hocco 
(Italy) Mho K Honntvu (\oiwav), 'sji 
T C Bosi (Tndii) M \ dt ( idioiBii/il) 
M T Casares (spun/ Mnie Curie 'sklo 
dowska (Pol ind) M I, I ugones (Argen 
tine Republic) Prof If A Millilktn 
(t T S \ ) I lit hist si \ cn members toi tiled 
the Board of Dim tens which met even 
two months *siich mbjeets ns the uni 
iiention of s, untitu Home nc 1 ituie, tho 
Intel nation il ntgims ltion ot bibhographi 
cal and scientific inform ition the dc vclop- 
ment of cine in itngnphv the extension 
of the laws piotceting woiks of art and 
rights of artists wen onlv a few ot the 
ambitious bclitnu* at the oigunisation 
Its place is now liken bv tin limit d 
Nations Fdufcitbind 's<untili<, and 
e ultmnl Oigtnis iliou (vr l M N f O) 

Intelligence Corps, Mt un Ur Imiiti 
oi nc l , Mu 1J vi \ VNIiNilim 

Intelligence, Military, and Security 
Ihit knowledge is powri * is t in mm 
asuduouslj followed bv til < oiint/K » with 
T ( s pt c 1 to prov Idmg t hen rmlitai> leaders 
with the most eoinplc tf lufoiniatiou avail 
able re /aiding all othc i sUtes, paitku 
larh those which are potential enemies 
Details of the rmlitore < cotton ir and other 
prm resources of an cnemv give valuable 
data upon which a plan of opc t at ions mat 
be bis«d In i>oju «, this information can 
be cbtainfd in inan> wu\ e g tho i>ub 
statistic s of a count ! 3 n sc ire ii by persons 
interested m vuilous aspects of public life 
or paitu ular areas of the < ih mv'n count rv, 
spies and general information contained 
in tin Press mid journal* In war the 
difficult i* though greatlv increased, ace 
not lnsurm«|intuhle Spies and peraons 
of nentr d eountues are employed Those 
can supple me nt information procured by 
air-recormaisKanoe by the mt> rccptkin and 
decoding of enemy wiroloss messages, ex- 
amination of captured equipment and 
documents, interrogation of prisoners 
deserters, and escaped civilian*, and 
report* from ' resistance groups * In 
occupied tors. 


Intelligence is vital to an ormj, but It 
is almost e quail v important to depilve the 
cnemv of buth mtellige uoo a* may be 
valuable) to his military leaders. This is 
the* responsibility of tho Security bianeh, 
and includes censorship It lie cannot be 
whollv de pined of it then tnlse lnlellt- 
gcuec is usuilh supplied to him which, in 
(iiltiin oi cum stances, is more* effee*tivo 
than letting him have no inhumation at 
nil 

Intelligence is a responsibility of the 
sene i il stufl at all levels In the But 
\imv the Intelligence dt pt nf tho staff lu 
oignmseel in twe> blanches, A rrspon- 
sible for collecting, collating and distrib 
uting mfeuniatiem about the tncm\ and 
B * it sponsible foi sceiuitv W h k tho 
hulk ot flu infoi rniition used h> A* 
comes from the e>l»s< t v at ion of its own 
ioiw irel tioops ot nil arm* tin special 
n quiic me nt ot b'umonlv beseivedby 
spec ial troops oigamsed in V it Id "see untv 
'sections which an undci command of 
fighting foi umtiou and Inn -ot-e omimime «i- 
tion ceniimamie is Both tvpes of lute 111 
ge lie wmk an rimed out hv the Tntclli- 
genee ( oi,»s 1 his w i embodied is a 
scpiriti unit in lul\ PUP under tho 
nltim ti eemimiiul ol t tie Diieetoi ot 
Militm Intelligenee I he n iv v and the* 
it V 1 il o in nntuin nte 11 ignite depts 

Intelligence Quotient (IQ), i>«< under 
Mi \ I vi lists 

Intelligence Tests T Ik 10 are numi iouh 
81 stuns of to«U in e viste lie t Lodav foi 
estimating the mental ilnlitv of childien 
duel adults leu vaiious put poses J lane is 
(i ilt< u was the* hist to de-cuss these luds 
in his Inqinric* into Human b atultq and its 
in nt iptrunt ( 1 SS>), and Alfied Bmct 
(l 4 * Pill), the I r e\p< mmnt U psvtho 
I ist gave e series ot tests lor tho 
mi isiiiiimnt of huinan intelligence which 
i still < inploved leuliiv SecidsoMiNML 

I 1 sis 

Intondant (Lat intendin'*, from mfen- 
drn to watch over) 11 irm given in earlv 
[ i hist to an ollie nil invested by the king 
with in important coriuuiSKioii sue haw tho 
hvufig of fixes, the administration of 
tin me i il mittcis ge rural I \ etc etc nio 
i«h ndant s d ( s pro) inus date from the lo»t 
tl u t v \eais of the sixteenth ecntmv, and 
w it -« nt hv the king to lesteue order in 
(Im jiovs after thi civtlwois In 17V) 
the ollice was ribtthslud bv tho National 
\ sunblv but the digiutv w a« restore d by 
N i pulton undei the title of 'pi elect * 
S n <* llanotauY, Orifftrn* dt Vinstliution 
rio intnvlanta dt* provinces, 1881 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
lla eompanv wide h o notates the overhead 
ami subwav radwavs o( Now \oik, much 
a* t lie* Mctiopole ' hpisos Ports, and the 
' 1 n<!< rgrouud,' London 1 here arc at 
prc Hint 117 m of toad, with 401 m. of 
tru k p«rt of this being of the overhead 
deseription that traverses some of tlie 
rnuin avonuos at a higher level than the 
struct and part being the underground 
tunnel railway 

Interbourse Securities, stocks and sham 
wlrnh oio of on international character, 
i.€ those that are bought and sold on tho 
London Stuck Exchange, Wall Street, the 
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Pans Bourse, or any of the various stock 
exchanges of tho utilised world The 
beet examples of such sec mi tics mo gov 
sto< k or shares, like Ok or Brazil lxmds 
(hut not Brit Consol*. which an* held 
almost exclusive ly by p< oplo m the bnilod 
Kingdom), gn at gov loans, Amor railway 
bonds, and 1< indiau sir unties The 
business of ntgotuling the salt oi jmr 
cha.se of I. S is done b\ arbitrage dealers, 
whose inode oi conducting operations m 
1 S is to puuhaso oi mII on one stock 
exchange a certain quantity of see unties 
and svm Jironouslv ui pia< lically swi 
c luonously tore sclloin puichdsc (as the 
ea-*o may bo) on the stock cxciiange ot 
another country similir stocks oi shires 
to such an amount as fiorn the puce 
(asc ci tain ibh by win ) will suffice toco\ci 
not onlv the incidental expenses ol in 
tciost, commission, etc l>ut also biokci 
age I he gnat benefit ol tills aihitiagc 
traffic is the icsiilting equalisation ot and 
stability m the pnccsoi the guat m ijontv 
ot L fc> 

Interbred Retriever, a ill iiiiuk 

intercalary Days, oi Months, tc mi giv ui 
to inonUis oi days nisei ted in the c lie nclar 
between othe is to adjust tho leekomng of 
tho yeir int uj nt with tin solar 

vcai. lhcwonl nitc iculaiy * thus means 
some thing m-i< rted oi plat ( d between, mcl 
is used im anything interrupting a sc rn s 

lnteroostal Neuialgia, &te audit Ni 1 1 vj 
ui \ 

Interdict (1 j In Seofs law like tho I. 
m Uoni or civil law, m d the uijuuc timi 
(i qi ) of 1 ng law , t he 1 in 'sc ote law is i 
decree oi onlei ol tin t oui t to lestiam any 
act oi pi oc cc dings alleged to constitute au 
infringe men t or threatened infringe merit 
of another s lights Likt injunctions [*» 
arc either lute nm oi final. An 1 mav Ik 
granted either by the ( emit ot Sc ssum, the 
sheriff courts, ot the interior ol buigli 
courts i oi lllustiations of 1 he matte is 
in which an I. may be oblxuud s<* umhr 
LviUMlION iJ) 1 ul( siastiral Lau 
ecelis censmo or scute nee which pro 
hi bite d the divine sei nets, eltlur to paiti 
tular persons or particular places, oi both 
Private baptism was allowed dunug tiie 
tune of the L, but the Holy Bucharest was 
not, except cm arttrulo inoiti s, and ( hi 1st 
lan bunal was deuiecl m any const ciated 
place except it were done without divine 
offices r ihese is though ficqututh 
exercised m tho Middle Ages upon whole 
vils., tns , piovs and even kingdoms 
have been abolished, so far us Bugkiud is 
concerned, sineo the Reformation 1 he 
effect ot the placing ol England under an 
I, by Pope iuuoceiil ill on March 2t 
120S, in retaliation loi John s t xpulsnm 
of those monks who had eousented to the 
appointment ol Stephen laiugton as 
pilmutt, h graphically dese rlbcd by iiunie 
Ute Bums lutUmastiial Imw 

Interest, allowance ii mdo for the use of, 
borrowed mow v or capital i he rate iki 
cent per annum is the i on 100 unite foi 1 
one year. I. is payable periodically , 
usually half-yearly in commercial trans- 
aetions, but frequently monthly in tho 
oaae of loans by registered money lenders 
I. is eithoi simple ol compound: the 


former being payable on the principal 
fdono, the later on the amount of the prm- 
c uwd and intezest os and whe n it falls due. 
1 lie exar lion of 1. was prohibited m Eng- 
land as eaily as 1197, and the prohibition 
Hbtcd, <ia elsewhere, upon religious 
grounds Ihe old usuiy liws fixed a 
maximum rale of I , x drying at dilfeicnt 
turns fro n 10 to 5 pei cent, long after 
evciy one had been eonvlneed that the 
mo » l ent jk fiec dom in common uil matters 
was both tin i lght ol the pm ate mdiv ldual 
tutl the him lit ot the community lien- 
th im was the first write i who opcnlv and 
, svium itic ally < ondc mued tho usiiiy laws, 

1 md sine c lit wiotc no hgislatuie has ven 
lintel to do more than ‘ it open an un- 
c onsf j m ibh I vrgun md in other ways 
to regulate the st it is of mom \ leudt is by 
in It net on loimilitus of it gi-d ration 
I * ut bun like Mill, is< ribt*s tht usury 
I iws to icligmus bigutiv, but attaches too 
m ic h iniportmice to that source \n-» 
t*»t l< s couch uin ttion of umiiv rested on 
tin sumption (hit niomv Mintsiutmt 
bur u md that 1 was the pioductivt 
idditi m to in uupioduc tnc objee t, which 
v cw lac ui t tiaditicmal md is quoted in 
hi tut s woikwasu populu fallacy among 
m i ill t Vn claboiate lcfutatiou of the 
• l gm t thit lice uccos to tin mom v 
mikt tc nds to i ncouragt piojcc tors i*. also 
me ot tho moat trench mtlv successful 
cuti i>ni^ in the Lhfince of l bury Vll 
u Auctions have been long am t ab m 
d nc d by tin legislatuii and the late of I 
. ic t to tin disc return of h riders and boi 
liowcis but the touts m n interfere on 
i iUitiblc grounds to picvint fraud and 
o\< ric telling, and loam to infante an 
invalid {Hte Co Mitten, lsi v\r) l ndei 
the Money lenders 4c t, Brno tin limits 
Inin reopen money lending transactions 
ol t harsh ind uneonsciotiabh nature * 

I uni itduce the late ot 1 t ndcr the 
M me v lenders Act, 1J27 compound inter- 
lest on loans by mom v lenders is pm- 
htbilcd, noi uiay the couti i * provide foi 
the rvtc or amount of 1 he mg i reaped by 
reason ot any default in the lyment ot 
| sii ns due imdei the contract But tho 
contract may provide tlmt if the bonowoi 
mikes default whet he t m respect of pi in 
< iph oi liittrest, the mom aider shall be 
cmitUd to chaigc simple i on tile sum 
lilt , from the date of the default until the 
slim is paid, at v ialc n >l txctedmg the 
rite pavable m nspcct of the pi me i pal 
I i] bitfiomauy default 
I 1 1 is au economic c ommonplae o that the 
uitc of 1 is the same in all tiades in the 
s une c ountry and at the some tune — a law 
i which rests foi its validity on theelmmm 
tarn fiom profits ot compensation tor ni 
of dishonourable n putation, and every 
thing but pure 1 m capital. But the 
nsk in borne occ up it ions being greater 
md some trades u iutrmg more shim i 
mte n deuce thau othc is, there must afw u s 
Im* dillerenet* in the i vte of i. or profits m 
di ft i rent trades at the same time , and in 
those trades or businesses in whieh the 
rate is higher than the bank rate -the 
criterion of the average rate — some 
economists contradistinguish such higher 
rate by the muuo/u/st 1. It is au accepted 
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position in economics that as wealth and 
pop. increase the rate of I. declines, be- 
cause, among other causes, wealthy -and 
populous communities afford less and less 
scope for any given quantity of labour and 
capital, a tendency which is the root prin- 
ciple of the Ricardian theory of rent : and 
again the increasing export of capital tends 
to produco a uuiiorm rate for all count rics. 
See J. Rent ham. Defence of Usury, 1 7 Ut) ; 
1. Fisher, Theory of Interest, liKJO ; J. 
Meade, Hate of Interest in a Progressive 
State , lliS3 ; Iv. Wickscll, Interest and 
Prices, 19. ‘M ; R. W. Dempsey. Interest 
and L'ittry, 1918. .See also Money- 
lender and LVuuy. 

Interference, term which in physical 
science indicates a phenomenon depending 
upon the action .it out 1 place ol two sots of 
waves or vibrations. A familiar example 
which can be used to illustrate this is 
obtained by dropping two stones into a 
still pond at the same time. Circular 
ripples will bo set up lrom each ftone, and 
will eventually meet, causing disturbance. 
It is almost axiomatic that the greatest 
disturbance will occur when trough meets 
trough, or crest meets crest. And were 
the waves set up by the dropping of each 
stone equal in length, then when crest met 
trough, or Wee v< rsa, the wave motion 
would be entirely annihilated. It can ho 
been, therefore, that it becomes a funda- 
mental principle lu the science of light, 
sound, and electricity in particular. In 
these cases,how*e\ or, the was os are iis\iall> 
too small for I. to be detected or observed 
by the senses, unless there is a continued 
succession ot the two waic-, reproducing 
tho phenomenon at the -nine place for a 
long while. Thus in light it is necessary, 
in order to study I. chert'-, to obtain the 
two sources from the same ray. For the 
great complexity of light waves, ami the 
fact that the waves act in all directions ut 
right angle's to the direction in which they 
aro propagated, arc conditions which pre- 
vent I. effects winch are \isihlc to the 
naked eye being obtained from two 
trains of equal waxes, \jhrat ing m 
mutually perpendicular plane©. A simple 
experiment, demonstrating 1. in light is, 
however, that known lirimaldJ’s, as 
modified by Young. A simple ray of 
light, which we shall legat'd as homo- 
geneous, i* introduced into a darkened 
chamber, through two small apertures 
which arc clone together. TliesO two 
divergent rays will interfere, with the re- 
sult thut on the Hcreen opposite will be 
shown a series of bright bands separated 
by dark cues. The central one, which is 
the brightest, is placed so tli.it all points 
on it are equidistant from each aperture, 
and is formed by the rimeting ol < rest with 
Croat and trough with trough. Theoretic- 
ally the -enosi of I. bauds is composed of 
on indefinite number, but the fading 
away in brightness of tho©e bands in prue- 
ticc is explained by tlic great difficulty of 
obtaining pure homogeneous light. See 
Sound, Newton — fllewton's Kings • Soap 
Rubbles : Spectrum ; Diffraction ; 
Polakihation ok Light ; and Elec- 
tricity — Electro-magnetic Waves and 
Maxwell’ 8 Theory, 


Interferometer. Optical instrument for 
producing interference fringes by tho 
superposition of two beams of light 
originating from tho saiuo source, and for 
measuring tho displacements of such 
fringes caused by a slight increase of path 
difference between two beams. Tho 
1. is the most accurate Instrument for 1 ho 
measurement of the wave-lengths of light. 
Mielielsoii's and Fabry and Perot's Is. aro 
the best known instruments. The prin- 
ciple of the former has been applied since 
1920 to the measurement of tho angular 
diameter of some .stars tliatwero not near 
enough to bo resolved by the most power- 
ful telescopes then known. Another 1. is 
Rayleigh’s which is used for measuring 
small difference's in the refractive indices 
ot K.IMS, See also Ivi cuffiiknck anil 
M'l.l'l RDM AND Sl’KlTUOsl 'OPE. SCI i A. 
Skiiu-tor, Theory oj Ujttns, 1901. 

Interim (Lnb., in the meantime), namo 
given during the Reformation to certain 
attempts made in tJcrmanv to draw' up a 
formula which would ser\e as a liasi- of 
agreement between Catholics and Protes- 
tant-., until such time as u general council 
could be held. Three attempts were made 
to bring tin-, about, resulting in tho 
* Ratisbou Interim ’ in 1 A 1 1 ; the * Augs- 
burg Interim’ p/.i\) in I .» I s ; mid tho 
‘Leipzig interim ’ m la|s. 

Inter- Imperial Relations Report, report 
of a committee of Prime Mini dors and 
heads ol delegation- to the Impel nil Con- 
ference, presided oxer l»y Lord Hultour, 
and unanimously adopted h\ the Imperial 
Conference ol 192b. As regards its 
general principles, the report states that 
eq i.ilitx oi ftutus is tho loot pimdplo 
governing inter- imperial relations so far 
as concerned iftvut Britain anil tho 
dominions, which are described in tho 
report as * autonomous communities 
within the Rrit. Empire, equal m status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in 
any respect of their dome- tic or external 
affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely u— o- 
ciated us members of the Rrit. (’ominori- 
wi.ilth of Nations.’ The report points 
out, however, thut the principle of equality 
and Mmiiaiity appropriate to status docs 
not urm cisally extend to lmirtiou. See. 
JvPhtr innhr Dominion Srvn Sec also 
W I s I Ml \hTKlt. ftTA TO I’E OK ( 1 9.J1 ). 

Interior Decoration, see und<r Hoi me ; 
ami IMisiiu. \\j> Deookai im.. 

Interlaken (* between the lakes ’), in tho 
canton oi Rerne, Switzerland, a health 
rc^oit much frequented by visitors, with 
an clcx.ition of about it. It is l l(\ m. 
S.E. of Rem, between lakes Thun and 
linen/, on the R. Aar. it has magnillecnt 
mt. ‘■cencry, the Ilohewcg commanding u 
hue \ lew of tlio Jungfrau. Pop. 1090. 

Interlineations, in law, additions to or 
altci.itioiiH of a written instrument made 
either before or after the execution of the 
instrument. As a rule, 1. made after 
execution having the effect of altering or 
amending tho instrument In a material 
particular will prevent tho enforcement ot 
aDy rights created under the instrument. 
It Is otherwise with 1. made before execu- 
tion, provided they were made with the 
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consent of parties w hose rights are affected 
by the Instrument The rule of evidence 
is that I on the face of 1 deed are, in the 
absence of evidence to the oontrurj, pio 
sinned to hav e be cn made prior to o\< ( u 
tion , but in a will 1 arc pre sumed to have 
been made after the testitor tinned hi- 
will I which do not iflcct the lights of 
p ii ties who iro uncle i my li ibility c i rated 
by the instnmient aic miniate rial I 
made in a will should ulvvay s be signed ind 
attested, as in tlio case of the body of the 
will, ard a sirmlir prceuition Hhould be 
observed In n g ud to those m ide in a deed 
or other instimni nt 

Interlocutor, in Scots liw strictly a 
judgment or judicial order pronounced in 
the course of i suit whioh doc s not finally 
dcttimine the i uc (rf Inti ltrot utoh\ 
Puoc j i niNCiS) Put in piac tier it appears 
to be applied to all judgments or orders of 
the eouit, whether they fin illy dispose of 
the else or not 

Interlocutory Proceedings Applications 
oi motions before t judge mister or dist 
registr ir inclmmbcrs forsomc prclunlnarv 
older deeision or judgment Ju an letion, 
are called I P An order made in 1 I* 
does not finally 1 nose of the < ise but, is 
i rule dceick-* s mi i attor inei lcntal tr 
the propc r conduc t of an netion lute r ini 
ltijuuc tions (see under Injunc no\s) how 
ever lit hough not tmal h i\c the effect of i 
final judgmc nts if on the trial it is cstab 
that a proper ease lias been made out for • 
an injunction Application in chambers 
must be made bv summons, or by notice 
of application under the summons feu 
directions (or summons which asks tho 
master to give due ti ms is to the luture 
conduc t of piocec clings m sue h matters as 
discoieiv of documents pic ulmgs, etc ) 
unless mule cx pmti when no such for 
mality is required A\ plications to tho 
c ourt ai e m i lo bv motion md is i rule 
at least two elc u «li>s notice ot mot nil 
must be given unless the court gives 
leave to tlu ccmti n v 

Interlude (I at inter between, lulus 
play), i short piece or music il piece | er 
foimed between the lets of a plav or be 
tween t he v erse s of a hv mu 1 n di nmn a 
shoit pc ilornianc e given be twee n the p uts 
of a pla\ oi in the inteiv ils of a buiquct 
or c ourt page int 1 lie c Imr ic tors we ro as 
i i ulo me re lv pc r oliUic d qu ilities sue h as 
Mercy and 7k out h ilns Kind of st igt 
production, as well as moralities and mv 
fitenes siieeec ded tho oldci mimic plus 
and m tho e irly p u t of the sixteenth ceil 
tury, with tho cc me das of N lali and the 
tragedies ot Mie kville ml Noiton kept 
tho drnr i itie field until the ippe aruuen of 
the now sc hoolcuatcd bv the 1 li/nbcthan 
dramatists John Hevwood (14 )7-1580) 
wrote Ts ind intioduted a notable change 
into his chaicietc is by making the m ic pie 
sent typos and classes of men, such us 
pedlars and fmis instead of qualities 
His prin Is wcic Johan , / qb his IVift 

and Sir John the Preevh l > U , 4 Vo }/ 
Play betivene the Pm done) e and the Jrerc ' 
the Curate and Neighbmr l*raite, 1533 i 
and The Play called four P *s a new cm I 
very Mery Interlude oj a Palmer, a Pat 
doner , Pattern y , and a Pedlar , 1 >43-17 


Intermarriage, sec Consancjuintity and 
Markiacv 

Interment, sec Bum\r Acts BCRivr 
Clsiows 

Intermezzo (It , mteiludc ) Originally 
in\ niusjcil piece pltvcd between the 
i uts oi i 1 irgt r w oi k, musical or 
llciti ic il eg Purcells 'ict tunes 
sciving as inteiliides to pliys the 
c nt r uc tob in ‘"fhubert s RosamumJr Later 
i si c rt concert piece not neecsbudy cle 
signed foi any pm pose implied by the 
n ii e q Brahms s Inttrme^et for pi mo 

I itc Au I mav i 1 m» be an mstiumentil 
Ii cc pliyc d during m act of an open 
wl lit t lie iction is wrested (t q in Mis 

wn s ( aiaUtna rv ana) 

Intermittent Fever, see \I\LUii\ 

Internal-Combustion Engine, is one in 
winch the chcm energy latent in tho tuel 
is rticised by combustion or explosion In 

I I ic c ngmo Itself instead of be mg oonv c rted 
in a iutnico into he it used to gencrite 
stc mi in a boiler The expansion of the 
gasc". pioduccd bv the combustion con 

lifutes tho mechanic il dnving force 
i ting dircctlv on the piston in tho re 
nproc ating engine or the blades in the gas 
turbine In the simplest of all I l Li 
the r ickct motoi , the gases escape through 
i nozzle at the icar end and the reaction 
or rci oil on the bod v of the rocket duvet* it 
fuwudfi In actual practice the term 
I t I covers the reciprocating (cylinder 
md iiston) type only The gas turbine 
(see Ai rci j noini s) is of recent origin and 
i it j i esc nt being actively developed m 

nn c tu n w (h jc t i ropuKion of aircraft, 
md for use m locomctivcs, motor cars 
( / 1 ) and as prime mov pi in c leetric power 
tit ions 1 lie redproc iting engines are 
c < uve me ntly classified recording to the 
fuel used as oil engines (7 r ) using heavy 
ul peti >1 engines (see Moron C\R*s) using 
light oils md gis engines (q 1 ) using 
U istous fuels heat engine nn ton- 

m it into mechanical work nore thin a 
fi 1 lion of the heat content 01 he working 
ilsUrnc (sec I nr 1 modi lies) in 
1 ( Is tho working substane w tho fuel, 
in xcd with air since no fuel cm burn cx 
cilt in contact with nu llio tlieimal 
fiicic nc y of an engine is t h f faction of the 
b it Input yylueli i«* c nvt ited into mec h 
mical v\ork , it v irus a eoiding to tlie 
t\ p< of engine and 1 luuh dependent on 
tl c c ompic ssion inti which is tho ratio 
f flic lylindei volmt ibove the piston 
when at its lowest 1 sit 1011 (expansion) to 
tic n olmno abo\ otic 1 iston at its highest 
1 Hiti m (compress n t karanco or c om 
I 11st ion sp ice) 1 h calorific value of a 
fuel is tho amount rf beat (in 11 lh t ) 
id ei itod by combo tion of 1 lb of liquid 
ir 1 (u ft of gas fuel see Brit Stand 11 d 
speciiu ltlon, )3t ILt gaa fuels m 
common use uic n ti, rr 


N itural 
( ml (tn ) mis 
P roducer gis 
blast furnace or 
L oko ovon gas 


cu it 

cal value 700-1 00 
„ „ 400 >Ul) 

„ 101 

.. 100 


Oil fuels aro liquid mixtures of hydro- 
carbons (compounds of hydrogen and 
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caibon in various ratios) mostly obtained provided with Inlet and exhaust valves at 
by frat tional distillation of petroleum The the top ond, the opening and closing of 
light oils (gasoline traction, petrol) of sp which me accmatelv timed mid operated 
gi 0 (58-0 7* have a boiling point of 40 - by the < ngine itself through the camshaft 
200° C , calorific value 19,000 BThU lb In the gas eugme tlu mixture of gas and 
rial liiav wNo be obtained bv c nuking’, m is sucked into the (vlfnthi at nearly 
a ch< nucal juocet^ wherein lilghet boiling atmospheric pressure during the induction, 
fractions arc broken into lowei boiling the mht valve being oinn. tho exhaust 
compounds Ilcii7ol is obtained b\ dls closed As the piston begins to rise, the 
filiation of coal tar and c onsists mostly of ink t is also t lost d the mixtme b« mg com 
puie benzine Heavy oils have a sp gr pi esse d \V hen the piston approaches its 
0 T8-1 and boiling point above 27 O highest position the mixture is ignited, 
Coal hvdrogt nation and coal and tool oil iisunllv b\ an ekctiit spaik and tho ex 
distilln f ion also j Kid both light and heavy rnriMt n of the combustion products drives 
oils, and these processes art lihtlv to be tlu pMtn down Jiwt hi fore it reaches 
t oim ol great mipoitxnic in the futuit tlu bottom tht exhaust opens aud tile 
besides tlie calonfli \ dm the anti nsm„ piston weeps the burnt gases out 
knc« k Maine of a f iu I i- i iiwel important (sta'engmg) Tlu < \ t k is tht n repeated 
charueteiistk When tin compression Hum tngints, t^pccinllv of smallci size 
ratio txettds i tcitam limit the fuel (I— 1 ' h p ) woik on tho 2 stroke principh 
detonatis on ignition uv-tcid of burning \s tin piston n-»es on the compression 
with a steidilv ] l ogit ^ing fln im and this stioke s fredi churro is di ivin into the 
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kno king * refill t- m e\i t ivi w ir of till j cnnl < w mil whin tlu n tondi^crnds 
moving parts lh< unti 1 n ik\ihiLofa on tin pi ami tr >Ki tin ihart in tho 
ligiit mliiKli-sexpii^sid milso tanc mini ciudiisi is t minis od lowtitrU the 
btr, ie the pirftutic volume of cn I it tin pom r stiol • flu j istnu un 
t ctanc in a niixtun ofwkiptuw inti iw mi i i at in thi rylmtlti wall eon 
o t me liav mg thi sanu kno k t< i diuev is xuc ttd with the ci mki isi tluongh a bv 
the fuel m question 1 lie 1 i n ln i tin oct iiit pis Uuough which eompiesstd thnigr 
number of a fuei, the higher is tho com entiis the cvlmdci swtcpiug the burnt 
prcs^ion ratio that cm b# usid without gasis out through an t \h iu-»f poit, like 
k locking Otneidh tic < 4 mi pounds vvisi umonml by tho piston A rnlge 
with the most compvt mokeule (m ontln top of the pi-iton guides the entering 
"aturatfd and nroiuatn hvclroc irbons) ch uvrt towards the top of tht cylinder *ind 
iiAvc ibe higher octane numbers, while pit \i uls its being mixed with tlu exhaust 
the para Mi is are less goe i lhe l.glit oils gists Ihus the eomiuessjon stroke is 
obtained bv cracking bivc higher octane ids) tn induction stiokt and tho power 
numbtrs than those el taint d from stri h< ih also i t o nprcfwinn strokt Tho 
stra „ht nm distillation lt> idditiou of 2 stioke engine It is no valves and is tsiin- 
‘dopts' tfitain chemicals «,ueb as lead phi in roust rue tiou, but owing to iruper- 
tctractivl the octane numbei miy be in f < < t cavcngfng and loss of fuel, it is less 
created The heavy oils an < hanc terised c lht lent than th< \ stroke t ngine In the 
by tht ir c< ttne number the percentage of petrol engine the volatile liquid fuel is 
celt nr m a mixture of cetcm iml * methyl bit ki 11 up mtt> a iuu mist mil mixed with 
naphthab ne producing the uno ignition tht * meet proportion of air In tho car- 
lag. buret tor (q t ) thereafter the engine be- 

Mosrt I C* Fs work on the i stroke litivts as a gas engine In the modern 
cycle, i ? , power is supplied to the piston cornprt ssion ignition (heavy oil) engine 
during one out of every i strokes, tho fly Hud prnctieally realised by Itadolph 
wheel keeping the engine running during! Hksel (1892), pure air only is drawn into 
the remaining 3 This cycle was first sue the 1 \ Imder on the induction stioke, and 
cossfully applied to the gas engine by thh» Is compressed to about 400-4>09 lbs *q. 
N. A. Otto f 187 6) The strokes are known in wheieby tho temp, rises to 1000* V. 
as induction, compression, expansion At the end of tlie compression stroke the 
(power), and e xh aust. The < y Under is oil Is injected into tho cylinder under high 
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pressure, through a tine nozzle, and ignites 
on oomlng into contact with the hot air 
Expansion and exhaust follow as for the 
other I C Es 1 ho I C E has a highei 
thoimal efficiency than the petrol engine, 
10- 10 per cent as agUnst 22-25 per f'cnt, 
the compression ntio lx mg of the ordu 
of 1 2-i b as against > b in tlu pe tiol c ngmc 
At exerts a higher torquo at blow speeds 
the fuel is less easily inflammable and no 
file risks uro hss I lu oil is also lews 

volatile and loss through c\ operation is 
lnstginlh ant On the otlu r hand, the oil 
engine is heaviei in weight i>c r 1ms 
lower. It is not is smooth m i milling ut 
ow load and hub not the u< denting 
characteristics of the petrol engine Oil 
engines art new built lor speeds ot 1000 
2000 rpm whereas petiol engines aie 
available foi spec ds up to 0000 r p m See 
J Ukill Internal ( omlmstwn 1 /urines, 
1922 , J Limb, Hanning and Main 
finance of the Mount the set l nginr 1039 , 
H R Ruaido I he High Speed Internal 
Combustion I name 1911, b J Young and 
II W Prver the Jesting J Internal Com 
bustion Jngin.es 1911, 1 T \mcent, 

S upcrchargino the Internal Combustion 
bngine, 191S H A W i m pens J he 

Internal < on * n+t 1 nej\m 194 ) 

International Affairs, Hoyal Institute of, 
set Roym 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, w is ist ib by tin 
United N d ions Woiulirv end Anunrul 
Conference held at Hutton \\ oods (sn 
J3 ri rrox \V oops V< i<* imint) l s A m 
luly 1911 Its lime turn is to assist in 
tho ree mistim turn irnl development of 
members by faeilit vtmg the mve tme nt ul 
capital Iht out housed capital stoe k is 
$10 million divided into 100 000 equvl 
shares available lor subscription only by 
members Vn Vet giving effect to the 
Button Woods Ygi cement m tlie C tiffed 
Kingdom w is pissed in lies 191 » lhe 
bank in iv opeiate cilhei hv making oi 
puticipating in cl ree t loins out of its ow n 
funds oi out of funds i use d in the inikt 
oiamembti oi ot he i vv iso borrow » 1 or hv 
gu iran te* uig loans made b\ pnvitc n 
ve stois 1 be bunk c emsists of u h mid of 
govcinoi executive dueitois who in 
ie sponsible 1< i the < onelue t of the bunk' 
genu il ope? iticms a pie side ut and staff 
r lhc first chmirnnn l)i Hugh Dilton 
(Butftin) vv is succ cede el m Sept 191c hv 
O K (thim) Lhe l Iv tepre scuta 
tives ar *sir st iffoid t npps gover 
noi, with 'sir Guidon Munio is executive 
direetoi 1 \\ siydirisl >« govt rnoi 
and 1 ugene Bla< k (provisiemal ehuiinon) 
executive dueetoi lhe president uid 
vice president aie John Metlov and 
Robert Jj Ci in in r, l s v 11 k stuff 
liumlvis about 13 » Its fust loan was 
$250,000,000 ct s eq to b nine e n Mav 
1917 llus was followed in Aug 194 / 
by time nioie loans to Europe— $|<> 
ipilhon to the Nethulands, $10 million to 
Denmark, $12 million to Luxembourg 
Aftu that the pace of lending demoted 
and only two small loans vveio made in 
1918 — $16 million to Chile for hydro 
electric development and agrie machinery 
and $12 million to four Dutch shipping 


companies to buy ships in the U.fe In 
Jan 1949 $U million was lent to Mexico 
tnd $7 > million to a Brazilian traction, 
light and power company , both largely foi 
hydroe lee trie schemes By the end of 
1 H8 the European situation had dis 
mtegiatcd so tor that the European 
Jtofovuy Plan (L BP; had taken the 
jlu< oi ?e consti u< tion loins from the 
bank as tin aoureo of A uiopcan rer on 
-ti u< turn In the eaily stigesol th< di*- 

lssion of the Mirshill PI in (bee Eli off, 
// /or/) it vv is expected tint the bonk 
w M Im a >1< to bupplement the. 1 It P 
ki nt w if h h ins toi spec ifu plop tts Hut 
is I J I* li is developed the possibility of 
tm ignilic int b uik lending to A lirnpc dm 
mg the four veats of the pi ogr munch isdt 
( line el 1 he dnhe ultie s of div tele d responsi 
lnlitv foitin luianr ingof A nroj canreec very 
made it unlike lv that the hopes eiiter 
t mud as licintly as 19 4 9 would be rt v il 
is<d until the M vrslnll Plan period was 
ne vi its tnd With one of its original 
functions (loans foi if construe tion) taken 
over by the l *s go* the bank turned 
f it»m reconstiue tie>n to elevtlor ment But 
up 1 i I Hj it vv is uiiibk to find as mvnv 
1 r |eets re idv fe»r lmvncmg as it would 
hew liked to h indie while e»th« r pr >in s 
io|m Is took longe i in put into hape 
thin expeeteel One detect lav Hi th 

i Ti iw ness of the arti h** of igreement 
of the lurik which made no piovicnn foi 
teelnuul tbsislame b oi not only vveie 
the < unties e>t ^ Vim il \ pvrts ot 
Vfn i V n i nd the Middle 1 ast nude r 
devtlipid hut i he v were also so bh it d 
te Inn iens h vt thev wen unable n 
1 ill ue schemes in sue h a t uni vs to make 
it pcwubli to approve their prospects 
without much additional vvoik for wluth 
lhe h ink w vs not eeimpped 

International Bureau of Commercial 
Statistics was cstib m I )1 1 it Brus.sU' 
ui 1 vv is instituted fen the puiposi of unify 
uur i ommore ml statistics troin all t mntrios 
with i view to the u pub ut Minimally 
If hie f n te lest is the st idv it u ipoits 
m 1 e vpoits and the I'sue ot e i ipln eted 
th \ 'b valuable, tildes of stai lies show 

ii ilk ii 1 vtive positions if couutncs an 1 
Hi u pi odue lions viewcei fieun marly 
ev iv < once iv able is{ e t Vn aim bul 

1 tin is piodue ed iffmtjmg matter u lev ant 
to the st ndy of tin preigiess of e oinxmrcial 
1 1 1 1 lading dtxelopme nt 

International Chamber of Commerce 
vv » founded in 1 12 > it 1 nissel-. m oidei 
( » uitlioi tho vulfue of international 
ti ule Most of the impmtunt ''tttte.x uie 
j i ie se nlc el on it 1 he lange of its fune 
ti ) is e xUnets to the eU velopment of trade 
Utvuen nations, the icljust nun t of him 
Hi mg restrictions uid, generally, tho 
i g uiis it ion ot hern onimis business rtli 
lions Its admmisti vtion is in tho hands 
if an e It eted eoune il imprest ntativ o ot th* 
itllhatid nations 1 he dee boons oi the 
counul are arried out l» a boentuv 
general and < ouimittce, who are uncle i tho 
supe rviston of the pix sident Its me 1 1 mgs 
take place over} two years, when repoit" 
are submitted and tiade finest ions dis 
cussed It has London offices at 1 4 Que eu 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London 
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International Court ot Justice, m all methods It thorcforo did hut littlo to 
essentials is the old Perm meant Court of develop international law The P C. of 
International Justice under a new name 1 J was constituted dining the Second 
Its statute which forms part of the ( hur \ssunlil> of the League, form illv opened 
ter of the United Nations (v v ) is the Icb 1 j 102J, and held its Just session 
statute of the Permanent Court with a Tune 1 j P) 22, in the Ic wt Pilact at Lho 
few unimportant chuigts und contains Hague The (haitei of the Comt w h 
provisions desigued to ensure contmuJt> founded on the sdumt provided bv 
between the two Aitielo 1 l of lho Cove.ii int ol the Lt igur 

J ike the old court, the now contains of Nitions Or i ) some notahh c isc s to 
fifteen juchres ot difftunt intlnn ilitics, conn Ik foie the oouit weie Iht II tmbh 
elected for t nine icutiinibv Mimiltm don (l‘»2l) i disputt hetwe c n 1 r me < incl 
eons voting m tl » s* nut \ ( oum ilaiul the (iimiim mu a vessel wide h w is c im 
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Tte rtrr at th Iliruc >il»*jrivv 30 1948 w he n tl 1 lr 1 wis p i 1 r f lint Tin s / 1 c 1,1111st 
Albania 0\ r the n it 1^ nil Coitu Channel lt\ Jntishd tr ui» 111 Ouoier 1 n r 


(iinei el Vssemblj, which in this context 
sue ctd to the functions or the Council 
and Vssrmbly of the defuu t League* of 
Nations iiu btatutc do contains 
Bimilir provisions foi lfcgu tiding the 
iiidcp* nde 11 c of the judge », t g , th.it the y 
nnv not exercise am pohti el 01 ut 
nnnistrativo of he * or practise i profession 
Thev arc rci 1 1\ 1I1I0 only hy 1 unanimous 
vote of the lr own colic .iguc *> on tin be u h 
Pnoi to the Fust V\ orld \\ 11 there hut 
existed 1 t nvcntion for the ere it ion of 1 
pernmm ut touit, but it lem im <1 in ubev 
ance bcc tusatJin conference o J 1907 could 
not agre on the me thod ot appointing 1 
judges I hm the onlv pre viou>> provision 
for settling international disputes was bv 
way of u intuition, a method wine li, while 
effective to meet tho demands of a parti 
cular and momentary situation, lacked the 
essential qu ilitles of a tiibunal pror ceding 
according to precedent and ay ste mutiscd 


in-, munition'* for Poland throigh the 
Jvi I ( mil the \I tv 1 ninths tonus 
moils M 1 >), a c iso between Cite 10 
ind Lie it lint im relating to concessions 
in 1 nh tine , a ill jmto be twee n Bulgaria 
and < ic c co involving the mt 1 pie tut 1011 of 
the Ircitv of Neuillv (P)Jt), and the 
tout! dso bad n lon£ list of ndvuoi> 
opinions to its < re ellt, tlto most notable he 
mg tin Mosul dispute ( I «» J • ) between 
fire it 1 iitaui incl IuiJ*c\ ovei the Iraci 
V b iiiinl ir\ (See rr/*n Mosii ) 

<>» Ij st eUs m iv be tmrtich to the l ( 
of I , hut though individuals havo no 
elircit noeoss, a State nnv tike up the 
c him ol its n itional, and in mte 1 national 
litigation this is a familiar kind of coho 
A s m tin Pennine nt C ourt,th<*hiibnilssicm 
of c isos is still volunt 113 , but tho so called 
* Ottiomd Clause ’ (c/ i? ) has been incor 
porated in the now Statute Undoi fills 
Stutes may declare in advance tlioir 
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willingness to recognise tho Courts’ juris- 
diction as compulsory, in relation to any 
other State accepting the same obligation, 
when over a dispute falls under certain 
hoods, the most important being tho inter- 
pretation of treaties and questions of Inter- 
nal ionnl law. Under tho old Statute 
acceptances of this clause were numerous 
and where these arc still in force they are 
deemed acceptances under tho new Statute 
subject to bucli reservations as existed 
previously. Jlut acceptance of the Op- 
tional Clause does not create a truly com- 
pulsory jurisdiction : il means merely that 
aStatehasagieedth.it m certain circum- 
stances it will allow dsclt to he sued with- 
out the necessity tor ( one hiding a special 
agreement alter an uctiml disputo has 
arisen. The question ot a truly compul- 
sory jurisdiction for the Court remains tho 
most controversial issue of its future (Prof. 
J. L. Priori y). The new Jstatuto expressly 
states, what was Implhit in the old, that 
the function of the court Is to decide the 
disputes submitted to it in accordance 
with internation.il law. Conventional 
language descnbos disputes which a court 
can decide as ‘ justiciable * and those 
which it cannot as • non- justiciable,* mis- 
leading termin'*!., r > "iuso an> dispute 
is justiciable if tho pa i ties choose to make 
it so, it being lor the court to decide 
whether or no nn\ paiticiilur claim is well 
founded in law. (icnerallv speuking it is 
evident that political methods of settle- 
ment will alwavs he necessury Inter- 
nationally lust fts the} tiro nationally, and 
tho judicial method can never replace 
them. 

The Court itself has no means of enforc- 
ing its judgments : but all tho members 
of the United Nations have hound them- 
selves to comply with its judgments, and 
Article Ot of the Charter provides that if a 
party tads to obey a judgment against it 
the Security Council may ‘ make recom- 
mendations or decide upon measures to he 
taken to give effect to tho judgment.* 
What sort of measures or sanctions tho 
Council could or might put into ioree niul 
what would lie the precise etlcct of its 
* decision * is left uncertain. 

International Date or Calendar Line, the 
line whero the change of date occurs. It 
is a modification of tho JSOtii meridian, 
and Is drawn so as to include islands of any 
one group on the same side of tho line, or 
for political reasons, it is indicted b> 
joining up tho following nine points : 


Godfrey Judd, On the original executive 
council were a number of persons distin- 
guished in African sociology, including 
Sir Frederick Lugard, C. M. G. Seligman, 
a distinguished anthropologist, ITof. Levy 
Hrulil, Uov. Edwin Win. Smith and others. 
Tin objects of the Institute, whoso head- 
quarters are at 22 Craven Street, London, 
" -U. aie . to sludy the languages and 
cultures of the natives of Africa; give 
advice and aid in the pub. of studies on 
African languages, lolklore and native art ; 
eM.ib a bureau of information for persons 
inti Kited in linguistic and ethuologicai 
re i ,u r Ires and educational work in Africa; 
ussi-l in producing uu edmutiouaJ liter- 
ature in the vernacular ; encourage inter- 
national co operation in all questions eon- 
iifctcd with the mental devourment and 
It clinical advancement of the people of 
Afiit a. The Institute pubs, a memoranda 
on .1 wide range of topics relating to 
African social anthropolog> and linguistics. 
Its journ. Africa is pub. quarterly. 

International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, bee 1 vrhLM&t'i l AL (*i»- 
oi i it uios. 

International Labour Organisation. Tbo 
T. L. O. of the League of Nations arose out 
of tho treaty of Versailles. One of the 
inM derisions of the Peace Conference of 
1911* was the formation of an Industrial 
( V> i nn. lesion under t lie chairmanship of Mr. 
Jsanmel Gompers, President of the Arner. 
Federation of Labour. Their delibera- 
tions resulted in Part XIII. of the treaty 
by which the I. L. O. was set up declaring 
the lollovving general principles: — (1) 
That labour sh -aild be regarded not merely 
as .m article of commerce ; (2) The right 
of a-soeintlon by the employed as well as 
bv tho employers ; (.‘1) The payment to 
the ( inploved of a w’ago adequate to main- 
tain reasonable standard of life , (4) The 
adoption of an eight hour day or forty- 
eight hour week ; (5) A weekly rest of at 
It .e-t twenty-four hours, including Sunday 
w here possible ; (0) The ubobtion of child- 
labour and t b< imposition ot se «h limita- 
tions on the labour of young t t rsons os 
-hall permit the eontmuatioL of their 
tdm ation and assure their proper physical 
dt vtlopment ; (7) The punupie that men 
ami women should reeeiv v e«i ml remunera- 
tion for work of equal value; (8) Tho 
si ind.ird set by law in each country with 
n sped to the conditions of labour should 
have duo regard to the equitable economic 
tn ament of ail worker- lawfully resident 
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International Institute of African Langu- 
ages and Cultures, ostnb. at a conference 
held in London, Juno 29-30, l!)2l>, to 
which w-oro invited representatives of 
eomo twenty-three scicntitle, educational 
and missionary associations in various 
countries. A draft constitution was 
adopted for tho society, whose first 
trustees wore Sir Frederick Lugard 
Sir Humphroy Leggett, aud Mr. Harold 


therein ; (9) Each state should make pro- 
v l-iou Cor a system ot inspection, in which 
women should take pirt, in order to en- 
sure the enfo 4 oment of the laws and regu- 
lations for tin protection of the ernplov ed. 

The composition of tho I. L. O. consists 
of a General Confcrem o of delegates of all 
Member States, a governing body, and an 
international Labour Offleo which is tho 
permanent Secretariat. Each State sends 


E.E. 
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four delegatee to the ann Coufeienco, two 
tor the gov., one tor the employers, and one 
for the employed. These delegates are 
chosen b\ the gov., with the approval of 
the predominant organisation of tholr 
respective groups. 

The Conference embodies its decisions 
In three wavs • a Draft Convontton, a 
Recommendation, or a Resolution; but 
sraco International Law is based on the 
first two, tliev are the most important of 
the thioe. The first, the Draft CoDven- 
tlon, resembles a tieaty, and is submitted 
to the national authority ; but it requires 
tor ratification a two-thirds majority and 


were adopted between 1919-39. Of the 
sixty -three countries thit teen have not rati- 
fied a single convention, Except tor the 
Soviet Union, wliieli wths a member only tor 
a short time, these countries were of minor 
indiLstilal importance, but n number of 
progressive c ount i its ha\ o recorded verv 
few ratifications The V s A have rati 
tied onlv five, Canada nine, Australia, 
twelve, China thirteen, Czechoslovakia, 
India, and Switzerland fifteen, and so on 
No countij has latitxd nion than out 
half of the conventions ureal Britain 
md spam leading with thirty tour Strll 
more revealing aio the statistics showing 
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xn any case it must be brought before the | 
parliament concerned withm ft jcai from j 
its adoption by the organisation A Reso- 
lution consists of a state mint of general 
policy and is deafly of but small piuctic ul 
value The Executive Bond of Manage- 
ment is the governing bodv of the I L. O 
and consists of twenty four rm in be rs, half 
being gov delegates and » qual numbtrs of 
employers* and workers re presentotive*. 

The Inter national Lahom Othcc of 
Gcnev a is the becrotartit 

The twent> -ninth bession of t he Intel na- 
tional Labour Conforenc c In Id in Montreal 
(1911.) discussed constitutional i Uangcs 
which if finally adopted, in iv profoundly 
mtlmiKt the offer lm now <,f the l. L. O. 
as a working body and as a means of 
raising wojdd labour stand nds. A draft 
agreement was drawn up d< lining the 
I. L O ’h relations with tire United 
Nations The I L. O. in 1946 had fifty- 
two members (as against sixty in 19i0, 
Italy, Germany and japan having by then 
withdrawn) but at one time or another 
sixty- three countries have been members 
and altogether sixty-seven conventions 


the disparity lietwecn the number of ton- 
vcntinns voted for liv gov delegate* but 
not nitiliid bv the govs. r i he«»o show that 
t h# gov delegate* of Chechoslovakia have 
voted for loitv si\ conventions whioh 
nix not afterwards ratified, thoso of 
lb nm li k foity-thtce winch were not ratl- 
in djhazil foitv two, Canada and Noiway 
foi l \ , Poland thirtv seven, fcraucc thiity- 
im Sweden thirtv four, and Belgium 
tlm tv thicc Thr figuie for the U S. wa« 
sixteen aud foi Great Britain. tlurteen. 
Tin obvious implications of these figures 
w« it thnt dcUgitcs were obtaining a 
icpututum foi i protfri *~lve attitude by 
supporting proposals aloe h the govs, they 
n pic sr nt< d had no intention of putting 
Into effect, or tlmt they were not giving 
suftu lent I v serious consideration to the 
priutical implication*# of tho adoption of 
convf ntlons Them Is a considerable 
differ t net* of view between labour stan- 
dards m the more advanced countries and 
in others, especially in tho Far East and 
in colonial dependencies. Whether it Is 
sounder policy to adopt conventions 
which will be of practical value in western 
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countries but which cannot bo expected bo designated * law * has formed the sub- 
to secure ratification by the less advanced ject of an extraordinarily prolific liter- 
nations, or to adopt lower standards and ftture. One school of Jurists follows the 
hope to raise world working standards narrow but logical Amtinian analysis of 
more nearly to the same level, with the law, maintaining that no rule can be a law 
coucomltant risk that delegates from the positive unless set by a given sovereign to 
advanced countries will lose Interest, is his subjects and sanctioned by force, and 
not <swy to say. Doubtless much would that international ‘ law,* which mast not 
depend on the state of public opinion be confused with tho jus gentium ( 7 .®. and 
m the various countries at tho particular see also Equity) of the Homs, is no more 
moment and the extent to which that than a body of principles, adherence to 
opinion can find expression. There arc whu h on tho part of individual states or 
difference* of opinion aa to whether tho nation-, is sanctioned by tho fear of war. 
changes proposed at tho last Conference Hut another school of publicists and 
go far enough: the less practical would jurats, while not for tho mofct part ventur- 
llhe to soo the enforcement of convention* lug duectlj to controvert the Anstinian 
made compulsory for all mem her- — nn annhsis, aw-rts that laws are not neces- 
ideal which can hurdlv he rear-hod before suril> sanctioned by force so much as by 
the apothcohi- of national sovereignty the play of public opinion, and that the 
begins to lose some of its force. But it want ot an actual authority to enforce 
may bo reasonable ‘ to hope that in some otiH-rvaneo will not deprive of their legal 
sort they will make go^ delegates eon- cha r.u ter rules which men habitually and 
sider more carefully the practical iinpli- conscientiously obey without any thought 
cut ions of their votes mid help to turn the of I ear inspired by some controlling 
ml. of words piled up hv the J. L. O. into mdhordv. The mere fart, however, that 
bread and butter for workers overyw hero ' no modem civilised stats- would openly 
(The Timts , Sept. 18, IDlti). dei lure its unwillingness to be bound by 

Attempts hod been made by advanced sir h rules as have now received tho seal ol 
reformers long 1 fore 19 JO to organise international approval at The Hague oon- 
htbour inteniui loimi’t . Hubert Owen t ierence*, and that many have submitted 
was one of the first m Cheat Britain. lie to uibitrution with at lea.st a show of good 
unsuccessfully addressed a memorial to a grare, does not alter the fact that treatie?- 
fkmferenci* of the Uolj Alliance at Aix- or convention* arc frequently violated and 
la-(Jiiupolle in IMS. In 1837 Daniel miinmuH gained only at the price of fear 
Legrand, a Lothringiun employer, ad- ot superior armaments. In Uennany, for 
dn-HM'd all the European CJovs. «innlnrly. some M*ar« beiore the Second World War, 
Later from I 8 S 0 to 1 s90 \llH*rt tie Alim of the (Jer. (lov. broke Lreatio* without 
France, Kopp and Winterer m (lermanv, j siruple. and d* ring the war showed that 
Helleputtc in Belgium, and Prince Licit- ; they felt bound by no * laws * other than 
tcn*tcln in Austria worked to such pur- I those of expediency. The true view 
po*e that in 1893 Pope Leo XU I. issued ! would seem to be that positive or m uni- 
his famous Rerum Xnrttrum on * the Con- i ciped law and a rule of international 
dition of tho Working Classo*.' In 1897 a I moialitv liave points of resemblance, but 
great International Labour Conference difler essentially in point of promulgation 
was held at Zurich, and in 1900 an Inter- 1 and enforcement. There is a similarity 
national Association for Labour Lcgisla - 1 from the fact that coufoimity to each does 
tlon was formed in Pails under the chair - 1 to a great extent rest upon consent freely 
manship of M. AHlleraml ; u*Hociatcd with gneu from tho recognition oi <tn inherent 
him was M. Albert Thomas who became and sound ethical btandurd. i no juris- 
the first director of tho International prudential aspect of I. L. is in itly sum- 
labour Office when it was set up in * man-tod by Prof. Holland as tho * vanish- 
(leneva. Tho I. L. o. pubs, many tloeu- mg point of jurisprudence, since it lacks 
incuts and periodicals, among them being : 1 am arbiter of disputed questions, save 
The International Labour Renew | public opinion, beyond and uoove tho dis- 
(monthly) ; itulmnlrial and labour In - 1 pmant parties thernsches and since, in 
formation (weekly) : Ribliograph)/ of I pioportion aa it tends to become ossimi- 
lndustrial Hygiene ; International Labour ' Intui to true law by tho aggregation of 
Directory . | stales into a larger society , It ceases to be 

International Law, comprehensive term j itself, and is transmuted into the public 
(coined by Bent ha ml denoting tin* sum of law of a federal gov.’ Au ambitious but 
those rules of conduct which obtain among ill fated attempt to pio* ide international 
modem civilised nation*, and which rule-j with definite Mine -t ions was made in 
i-egulatc iheir mutual relations and inter- tlie sanction clauses of t lie Covenant of the 
course. Tho 4 persons ' or 4 parties * L< ague of Nation* tsu. Covenant). The 
known to I. L. are states, and normally t <»\enant provided a wider sphere of I. L. 
such sovereign independent states as ore with a coercive power siieii ua it had not 
recognised members of tho family of hitherto possessed, and in jurisprudence tb 
nations (on tho nature of the artificial eon- t he most significant part of the Covenant, 
ception of state, see Uovkknmicnt, State), V furt lier, if less striking, attempt to give 
or that * aggregate of states which, as tho international rules definite sanction was 
result of tlielr historical antecedents, have made In the Treaty ol Washington, 1922. 
inherited a common civilisation, and arc The treaty provides that belligerent sub- 
afc a similar level of moral and political marines shall be subject to the rales that 
opinion * (Prof. Holland). Tho question govern surface wawhips in visit, search, 
how far this international or rather Inter- and capture, and that violation of these 
state code of morality may appropriately rules Is declared to be piracy punishable 
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by the civil or military authorities of any 
Power within the jurisdiction of which the 
T>irate mav be found. Thus the treaty 
endeavoured to remove from the sanctions 
of the laws of war the fatal defects which 
the First World War made so patent. Ex- 
perience in the Second World War af- 
forded no evidence of nnv neutral availing 
itself of this power. While Britain stood 
alone, the sole defenee against the oooan- 
wido and illegal activities of the Ger. IT- 
hoats was the Brit. Navy and its Fleet 
Air Arm. 

Aaencies or Sources of International Lau\ 
— These according to Wheaton, are : (1) 
Text writers at authority on the approved 
usage of nations, such ns Avahi far.), 
Grotins ( q.r .), Puffendorf, Bynkcr-hook 
and Vattcl : (2) treaties of peace, alliance, 
and commerce : (3) ordinances of parti- 
cular states prescribing rules for the con- 
duct of their com missioned cruisers and 
prizo tribunals : (4) the adjudication of 
international tribunals, such as boards of 
arbitration and courts of pri/c ; (f») writ- 
ten opinions of ofTieial jurists given con- 
fidentiailv to their own govs. ; and (6) the 
hist, of the wars, negotiations, treaties of 
peace, and other transactions relating to 
the public intercourse of nations. All 
these sources are invoked by \\ heat on as 
guiding the modern publicist and states- 
man in the search for a rule so generally 
recognised n.s to amount to a rule of I. L. 
Paradoxically enough, though there was 
until recently next to no written I. L. f 
there has for some considerable time ex- 
isted an encyclopedic bibliography of 
opinions on flic principles underlying its 
now generally recognised usages. But 
too much importance mnst not bo attached 
to the opinions of jurists, because, while 
some relv upon practice and precedent, or 
tho decisions of a court and the act of a 
gov., others prefer the theoretical specu- 
lations of eminent# predecessors. The 
latter, however, are in «i minority in these 
davs of precedents, though it was other- 
wise in the dnyH when the works of Grotins, 
Avala, and a few otli< rs were almost the 
sole source of information. Treaties are 
tho most important source, if we include 
under that term everv from of convention, 
contract, or declaration made between or 
ratified bv different states. The Declara- 
tion of Paris, 18">G, the Geneva conven- 
tions of 1861 and 1006, the conventions 
drawn up bv the representatives of most 
of the leading nations at tho various 
Hague peace conferences have by their 
combined effect led to the evolution of a 
tolerably comprehensive Imdv of express 
I. L. purporting to regulate the linage 4 !* of 
war, ameliorating the condition of the 
sick and wounded in war, whet her on land 
(the Geneva Convention) or at sea (Hague 
Convention, 1800). The«e sources have, 
slnco the First World War, been consider- 
ably flupp«emenrcd by the prov Islons of tho 
Treaty of Versailles creating t )u* League of 
Nations, and bv various later agreements 
arising out of tho amendment of the 
Articles on tho Covenant. Tho conven- 
tion of July 20, 1899; was an aspeciftllr 
epoch-making document, for it represented 
the agreement of no fewer than twenty- 


four states to submit certain disputes to a 
permanent court of arbitration, an innova- 
tion which still further assimilates I. L. to 
law proper. Provision was also made for 
international commissions of inquiry on 
disputes ‘ arising from a difference of 
opinion on facts*, although as to those last- 
l Mentioned bodies it was further provided 
that their reports should lenvo entire free- 
dom of action to the pnrtiiN concerned. 
Such an inquiry was held in tho ease of tho 
Dogger Bonk outrage on Brit. Ashing 
vessels at the time of the Itu«so-,Tapnncse 
war. In tho express reeognition of arbitra- 
tion as the most efficacious and equitable 
moans of composing differences, it is to he 
noted that, although most European 
powers bound themselves to suhinit to the 
arbitration tribunal for n period of fire 
venrs, there is an express condition. * qu’ils 
ne met tent eii cause ni les interf*ts vitaux, 
ni I’imlependaiire ou i’honneur des deux 
6tats eontractants et qu’ils ne touohent 
l>ns aux intarots des tierces puissances.* 
Tins principle finds more definite expres- 
sion in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, where it is limited by considera- 
tions of aggression. This work of con- 
solidating or codifvmg the usages of L L. 
and creati rig a tribunal was supplemented 
bv the Declaration of London fan.), wide ii 
created an International Prize Court of 
Appeal and further regulated the law of 
contraband and blockade. 

The Subjects and (leneral Priori fries of 
International Imu \ — The subjects or per- 
sons of 1. L. are normally sovereign and 
indepc ndent states. Sovereignty is a fact 
depending on nothing else than tho ob- 
jective cxisteneo of all tho ordinary phe- 
nomena of political independence *. though 
such external sovereignty mnv require re- 
cognition by other states to enable the new 
sovereign siato to enter the society of 
nations Tho characteristics or elcmonts 
of international personality may bo sum- 
marised thus : ‘ Every society claiming 
admission to the law of nations must 
satisfy the following requirements : (1) It 
must lie represented by a gov. which 
receives a de facto allegiance from its sub- 
jects ; (2) it must be a sovereign inde- 
pendent state, though it is not necessary 
that there should he complete indepen- 
dence (see Lord Finlay in Duff Deeelop- 
went Co. v. Kelantun One. (1921), A.-O. 
797 ; (3) it must exhibit reasonable 

promise of durability (internal instability 
was one reason for delay In the reeognition 
of the r.S.b.lt. or Soviet Russia) ; (4) it 
must possess definite tors. ; and (5) It 
must i»e recognised ns a member of * tho 
ftuniH of nations.' In the theory of I, L. 
a state under suzerainty is no different 
from an individu.il state in a federal 
h \ stein, its subjects being In effect those of 
the suzerain state. A protectorate oc- 
cupies an anomalous position midway 
between an independent sovereign state 
und a state under suzerainty, for it re- 
mains Independent and owes no allegiance 
to Its protector, although a pnrt of its 
rights have been surrendered either tem- 
porarily or pcrmanontly. 

As oonsoquonro of tho First World War 
certain ters. ceased to be under tho 
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sovereignty of the defeated stutes and 
wore mandated to various powers. The 
mandatory representation marked a now 
and progressive principle in I. L. The 
question of tlio sovereignty of the man- 
dated ter. raised juristic dilllculUes ; for 
it might lie in the League of Nations, in the 
mandatory state, or in the mandated ter. 
Class ‘ A * mandated tors., however, ap- 
peared to be largely assimilated to protec- 
ted states ; but * 14 * (c.y. Tanganyika 
Territory) and ‘C* (i jj. Houth \\ est Africa) 
ters. would upiieur to await appropriate 
juristic del initio n. (/v rJurUu rAlAKD vtus ; 
an d also hi\Q ; PalIjM'INK; .Slid t.) Again, 
the self-governing ilmiumoiis ol tins lint. 
Empire occupy, m I. L., a position dillicult 
to deilno. Ik* fore I lie Eirst World War 
they had traces of imii\ iduulily or ‘inter- 
national personality,* in that they had 
their own coinage, their own flag in the 
shape of a modilied llrlt. ensign, and they 
had tlie rigid to make tieaties independ- 
ently with foreign 'dates on miuor matter's 
like tarifls. Tin* elUvt oi the Fir^t W orld 
War was to cmplia-i'-c tiic-e previously 
tentative steps towards international per- 
sonality : lor tlie Dominions secured 
separate representation at the Peace Con- 
tcreneein l ( .)lU,and • r M »mo original mem- 
hers of tlio League ol Nations, with 
separate representation on tlie League 
Assembly ; while Canada, in 11)21, wa.» 
given the right to ae< ivdit to the l '.S.A. a 
representative who was to he appointed by 
the King on the advice of tlie Canadian 
gov., and whose duties were to de*il with 
qne-t ious between tin* crow n and thoU .S. A . 
mfeeting Canada. Alo Kirc moro than 
ten years ugo had a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to represent Pree state interests in 
W'ushiugtou. Today the sov. dominions i 
exchange representatives with a mini tier 
of ioreign govs. (As to the relations inter 
,v; of tho members of the Jint. Common- 
wealth of Nations, see unfit r Impkkiai. 
Confkrentj: ; In tek-Lvi ferial Dela- 

tions DEPORT.) 

Some encroachment on sovereignty 
seems to be implicit in tho rigid ot inter- 
vention. Tlie question of peaeetui inter- 
vention has been brought into prominence 
by the right i possessed by tho League ot 
Nations under the Coveuant und 

under treaties eontaiiuiig Minority Clauses. 
Jurists do not eoneur on tlie precise scope 
of tlie rigid of intervention ; but tho ten- 
dency ol opinion prior to 11). ,8 was to- 
wards agreement on tlie basis of tlie 
grouudB mentioned m Articles 1 i aud L> 

(i») of tho Covenant, the net efteet being 
that the Great Powers of Europe would no 
longer claim under treaties the right to 
intervene in the affairs of other European 
states while there existed in tho League of 
Nations n means to that end. 14ut in 11)38 
aud the immediately succeeding yeurs, the 
totalitarian technique, as developed by 
Germany and Ituly, reversed this ten- 
dency completely and not only interven- 
tion but iiivusiou-wiUiout-nltimatum be- 
came so common that tho entire struc- 
ture of I. L. was threatened. 

Leaoue of Nations. — The League, called 
into being on the ratification, in 11)20, of 
the treaty of Versailles, and by tho pro- 
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visions of that treaty, was by no means 
novel in its conception, liut it was a novel 
subject of I. L., for it aimed (vainly, as the 
Second World War proved; through the 
Covenant, at tho promotion of inter- 
national co-operation and maintenance of 
interna Lionai peace (see Lkauue of 

N \f IONS). 

1. L. recognises the right of any state to 
place ithclt under any form of gov. it may 
choose, and to regulate its domestic con- 
cerns as it will. Again, a state may pur- 
sue any commercial or liscal policy and 
maintain what armaments it may choose 
without thereby infringing any rule of 
L. L., and its judicial tribunals may assert 
exclusive authority over all persons and 
things within tho ambit of their jurisdic- 
tion, whether such persons and things are 
Ioreign or not. hut in a case of conflict 
ot legal principles in regard to the rights 
of piivaio individuals, tho dictates of 
international comity may be said to have 
occasioned tho habitual application of tho 
appi update law to each case (see Comity). 
TIii*' application of Ioreign law is soine- 
t lines calk d Private 1. L. ; but strictly the 
woid ‘ international * is inapplicable, and 
the i uk- and principles relativ e to the sub- 
ject will not therefore bo further referred 
to in this article. 

it is also an underlying principle of 
I. L. that whether an independent nation 
be -trong or weak does not aflect its right 
to « quality ot treatment aud respect in all 
mutters directly or indirectly concerning 
Its interests. Included m the ter. of a 
st.itc are tno so-called territorial water-, 
cxltiidiug for 3 in. out, measuring from 
low -water mark. It follows also from tho 
general freedom of the high seas that men- 
oi-wai and other public vessels on tho high 
sea-, are ‘essentially and ill every point 
treated as though they were floating parts 
ol their home state.* Included m such 
in tioanl parts of foreign ter. are the olhrial 
residences of diplomatic envoys and 
ambus. A movement for the recognition 
of live navigation on interuatiou.d nvs. 
set in at the beginning ot the nineteenth 
century and developed in the cu,o of a 
. number of great European riv>. in ennven- 
I tnnis between the various riparian states 
concerned. By the stipulat-ons of the 
Congo ( ’oufereneo at Berlin in 1884-85, 
t la Congo and the Niger are tree, and there 
b a special international comm.ssion called 
the International Congo commission to 
ii gidate navigation on those rivs. 

1 he detail of 1. L. relates to belliger- 
ency , or the rights and duties oi states iu 
tom* ol war, neutrality, and the process 
ot the pacific settlement ol international 
disputes by arbitration. In regard to 
belligerency l. L. lays down rules for the 
i omniencemcnt of hostilities aud for de- 
termining ‘ enemy chu racier,’ whether oi 
goods, ships, or persons (sie Enemy ) ; it 
prescribes tho permissible modes of war- 
taro, ami provides for tho proper treat- 
ment of prisoners ot war and wounded 
belligerents, though, in this connection, 
tho policy of ‘ fright luluess * habitually 
adopted by the Gcrs. has Involved in its 
application the abrogation of these rules 
(see also Deportations, Submarine War- 
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fare, Aerial Warfare). Further, it 
lays down restrictions on the conversion 
of merchant into war vessels on the high 
seas, interprets the elVect of conquest upon 
liabilities, and the general operation of 
treaties, aud regularises the practice of 
pacific blockade. The rights and duties of 
neutral powers tind expression in the rules 
as to contraband {see Declaration of 
London), the supply of anno by neutral 
states, the right of asylum, passage 
through neutral ter., blockade, and the 
visit and search of neutral merchantmen. 
As to what acts on tlio parts of its subjects 
a neutral gov. is bound to restrain and 
what acM its subjects may do at their 
peril, the Alabama case showed that there 
was no clear principle before the award of 
1907 as to whether a gov. might acquiesce 
in the preparation and sale of an armed 
vessel ; the uualogy to the principle upon 
which a gov. incurs no legal responsibility 
for the supply of guns being very close. 
Now neutral govs, must use due diligence 
to prevent the arming or equipment of 
buch vessels within their jurisdiction. 

International haw and War Crimes . — 
The critics of the Nuremberg Judgment of 
1946 allege that there is no precedent for 
establishing the crimes with which the 
prisoners were tried and imposing the 
puniHiirncnt. Hut the crimes ami atroc- 
ities committed by the Axis Powers were 
beyond anything in hist, in regard to both 
their range and their enormity. They 
were international in character and there- 
fore to be judged according to the rules of 
1. L. The killings charged at Nuremberg 
were killings which the Tribunal held 
could not be justified under I. L, tlutt is 
the laws or customs of war. The killing of 
hostages, the murder of prisoners of war, 
the extermination of Jews and others, the 
slaughter of millions in concentration 
camps {q.vA and in occupied countries hy 
manifold means, wyre all accomplished 
ip. tlafc breach of the Hague aud Geneva 
Conventions. These are Conventions 
which had been solemnly agreed by all the 
assembled Rations, including the Axis 
Powers, for the ainehorisation as far as 
possible of the borrow of war. None of 
the prisoners at the Nuremberg trial re- 
ceived the death sentence unless he was 
found guilty of murder, that is on the 
counts of war crimes (see Crimes, War) or 
crimes against humanity, and the modern 
laws and customs of war— the validity of 
which cannot be doubted for they date 
back to Grotius and even earlier. What 
was to some extent novel was that the 
heads of the Hitler Inner Council were 
individually indicted and punished for 
initiating and waging a war of aggression. 
But those who aver that there is no law 
against aggressive war ignore the existence 
of I. L. Since 1919 at least the nations 
have deliberately sought to outlaw war. 
Their Huai pronouncement was the pact of 
Paris, the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, a 
most solemn treaty made by sixty-six 
nations which agreed to renounce war as 
an Instrument of national policy, and the 
aggressors in the Second World War were 
among these nations. The Paet was a 
declaration of I. L. by practically the 


whole of the civilised nations and the Oer.s. 
were guilty of a breach of that treaty and 
of I. L. by Initiating aud waging war. 
Hitler and his followers were therefore 
individually principals in the common plan 
of breaking that international law and, as 
the Tribunal said, the crime against peace 
was Ihe most atrocious crime of all ; for 
it l«*t loose the whole moss crimes of 
slaughter, terrorism, aud cruelty. That 
was the common plan of crime which the 
Nuremberg Tribunal condemned and for 
which thoy punished the individuals re- 
sponsible. I. L. for international crimes 
must be found in conventions or treaties 
like the pact of Paris, which Liu* nations 
entered into in order to define the I. L. 
on the point. It was expressly intended 
to put the matter beyond contioversy. 
The novel and arresting thing is t hat these 
declarations were at length put Into use. 
There is thus no ground for doscnbmg the 
decisions of the Nuremberg trial a w x pouf 
facto law. Tlio trial it> a landmark m I. L. 
It estab. tho right of the world to inquire 
into the acts of military men and into the 
acts of govs., sLatcsmeu, and politicians 
charged with bringing about a war and 
with concerted and calculated breaches ot 
treaty uuri of faith and of tho laws of war. 
tier also Nirkmreru Tkui.. See b\ 
Hauer. Ph Krirgsrcrbrechui cor (» eric tit, 
191.3; 11. Jl. Jackson, The Ca&' Against 
the A a:i li ar ('riminals, 1916; and 
ll.M.S.O., War Crimes (Commission : Ixiw 
Reports of Trials of l Tar Criminals, 1 9 18. 

For detailed reference to the rights and 
obligations of states in time of peace sec 
Aehial Navigation — Aerial I.aa\s : Ar- 
bitk \tio v — International Arbitration ; 
Extradition : Extra -Trriutori \lity ; 
Mvxdvths; Monroe Doctuink ; Pjio- 
tfcjorvik; Sovereignty ; etc.; for 
detailed reference to belligerency or the 
rights and duties of status in time of war, 
see Belligerents, Him its am* Duties 
of; also Aerial W'akfare ; Capitula- 
tions ; Cartel: Chemical Warfare; 
Declaration of London ; Declaration 
of Paris : Embargo ; Guerilla War- 
fare ; Privateers ; Prize of War ; 
Requisitions ; Reprisals ; and for 
rights and duties of neutral powers see 
Block \ I* e ; Contraband ; Convoy ; 
Deit.au viton of London ; Neutrality ; 
Visit and Search. 

S< c li. Wheaton, International Law , 
1830 (.*th od. l>y C. Pbilllpsou, 1915); 
W. E. Hull, J ruernational Law , 1880 (8th 
ed. by A. P. Higgins, 1924) ; II. S, Maine, 
International Law, 1888; J. Westlake, 
/ nternational Law, 1904-07, and Collected 
Papers (ed. by Prof. Oppenhcim) 1914: L. 
Oppenheim, International Law, 1905-06 
(3rd ed. by R. F. Roxburgh, 1920, 7th cd. 
1948); F. E. Smith (Lord Birkenhead), 
and N. W. Sibley, International Law as 
interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War 
(2nd ed.) 1907 i F. E. Smith (Lord Birken- 
head), International Imwi 1911 (Gtb od. by 
R. Moeiwyn-Hughos, 1927) ; JL M. 
SpaJght Aircraft in War, 1914 ; H. K. 
Pyke, The Law of Contraband of War, 
1915 ; E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Pro- 
tection of Citizens abroad, 1915 ; J. U. 
Morgan (trans.) The German War Rook 
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(Knegsbrauch «t Landkriege) 1915 f A. P. 
Higgins, Defensively armed Merchant Ships 
and Submarine Warfare , 3917 , Sir K 
Sfttow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 
1917 ; Sir P Pollock, The Law of Nations, 
1929, W. Schuckung, Die Saizung des 
Volkerbundcs /comment) ert von IT Schdck- 
uno and II II ehberg, 1924 , T Baty, The 
Canon* of International Loir, 19 31 ; H L 
JInrt, r the Huluarks of Peace and Inter- 
iiational Justice, 1915, M O Hudson, 


the gigantic boirowing and lending re- 
sorted to by the nations in the First World 
War, The Swiss Gov. granted a charter 
for ] 5 yearb to the bank. Its authoiised 
capital ib 500,000,000 Swiss francs, 
divided into 200,000 shares of 2 j 00 francs 
each All the Central Banks in Europe 
wire in\ ited to subscribe The bank may 
not 18 b ue notes or accept bills of exchange , 
noi inik< advances to govs nor operate 
loi its own account in currencies which do 
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Li/t to right front to i Gf my Hess Kibbtnti op I\ tl 1 Wilber* Prank 1 n k, Mit k her, Punk 

and S h ic 1 1 

Left to tight, b<u K in 1) mtz Kiedtr voubihui h ''u k 1 Jodi von Papon *■» i I uart Spoer, 
v »n N< ui li i an 1 I ii h 


f J he World Coutt,V)>\-s\,V)i\ H \\«h 
berg, Theory and I*iaitut of 1 ntirnatuinat 
Policing, 19 J>, L Oppcnlumi Infer 
national Lan J94S \ Itov-, It rt bo iA of 
International Imu, 19]s 

International Law Pnvate, s a Co\ 
fliot op Laws 

International Postal Union, s u under 
Posr G*m ► 

International Settlements, Bank for, 
commenced npiritions in the month of 
•May, I9J0 It owes its existence to the 
Young Committee (see \ouva Plan), 
which sat in Paris from P t b -Juno, 1929, 
and was cstab. primal h> to furnish a 
practical and easy means for the final ad- 
justment and distribution of German 
reparations and those international debits 
and credits which remained as a result of 


not itisfv the pravttcjl n quirements of 
the >ld or gold (\ilum standard It 
in iv n »t cntci into uiv h inking operation 
win li conflicts with t lit monetary policy 
ni ( ( utr il banks Am opi lation proposed 
b\ i oil bthalf of tin bank on a given 
mi kt may bo vetoed bv the Central Bonk 
emu < I tad Tl e bank s < hief duties are * 
1 1 1 t In maintenance i f gieat liquidity m- 
*i>nuich as n huge pm turn of the banks 
Minds constitute the foreign exchange 
jh m rvt of central biuik> (2) the transfer 
ot v npiLil to mrkta w lu to it mav bo neeiU d 
to counteract a temporary efflux or to 
keel out discrepancies in interest rate*., 

( i) the movement ot funds in aid of civ- 
il nek* which may bo temporarily or 
seasonally weak , (4) assistance in the 
oi sanitation of discount mrkts. in coiin- 
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tries where they may be needed The 
headquarters of the bank are in Bu»el 
Control of tho Bank Is in the hands of a 
Board of Directors which is composed of 
the governors of the founding Central 
Banks, ex affino a coi responding number 
of persons nominated In them , and the 
governors of ccrtfliu other Central Banks 
selected by tho Board During 19*9-4 > 
no Board meetings were held and the 
Bank confined itself to routine functions 
1 he Brit dir< ctors are Lord C atto and bn 
Otto Nicmtvcr 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, with main olheos in New York 
Citv , is one of the biggest of Its kind m tho 
world It operates tek|h me svstcnis in 
tho -Argentine Bi l/il, Chile, Cub i, 
Mexico, Porto Buo, and l niguiy sov 
veils igo with the consent of the sp gov 
it bought up ill the telcplic no complines 
m bpain and installed Amu miehincij 
and methods It maintains a telegraph 
service all oitz s America and this con 
neets with services in the l SA and 
Luropo It also his a cible between the 
U b V and S Vmc ric i 

Internationale, ritnie given to an inter 
national association of Lab )ur and 
bocialist orgnuisitions Karl Marv with 
Lngels founded the I irst 1 in 18(>1 in 
London A Second I was cstib In 1S89 
after the demise of tho first due to div he 
tween Mux and the Russian Bakunin 
(q r ), and m 1912 issued a manifesto 
calling upon all woikus to secure 
peace till foreign pol 1 1 from then govs 
\mong their nssou itcs were b tanning 
Iii mting and Ma Donild all of whom be 
came pnmc immstt is of then respective 
countries Dcnrn irk bwulcn and Lie it 
Britain Altei tho 1 list World \\ ir 
meetings weie lCsiumd but it was not 
until 192* that the Second I w is com 
plctely rc estub Meanwhile ft Hind I 
had been tonne d nt*Mc mow composed of 
Communist elements who had been e\ 
eluded fiom the stton i I It w is 
otticiallv founded m I )l i bv 1 < nin, who 
pioclaimcd its mm to he woilei re volution 
and who gtnumclv luhcve el such a woild 
revolution to be linmun nt I he vinous 
communist putios ot e u h nition receive 
dirt ( t lnstrue tions fiemi t!i< Bure ill oi tho 
ilnrd (C omnmmst) I s lv Mux ind I 
J ngi W Uanijt'itoofthc ( mmumsts ! bSt 
\ Uu h inn, Proqrts s of f V irld J\u ilutu w 
1920 A 1 oynbco, Samy of fnUrnational 
Affair «s, 1 121 J Price FUc International 
Labour Uoinntnt, 191) 

Internationale, L* comimmist anthem 
and nition il anthem of the boviet Bo 
publif wntten by 1 uge in Bottler in 
1871 uirl set to music by 1 imp d( Cay 
ter \d 19*4) An Lng tians of the 
opening lines urns * Anse \o starvelings, 
from your slumber. Arise, vo prisoners of 
want ' 1 or reason In revolt now thunders 
And at last ends the age of cant Now 
away with all voui superstition , Sorvllo 
masses onso, arise ' We’ll change forth- 
with the old conditions And spurn the 
dust to win tho pride Then, comrades, 
come rally And tho la.st tight let us face, 
Z,* Internationale Unites the human 
race * 


Interpleader 

Interplanetary Society, British, founded 
in 19** Its objects tut to promote tho 
development of mtcrplanc t iry travel and 
cxplotition by tin sludv of loeket 
engineering astLonomv and associated 
sennets J lie bocictv has ovci >00 ft 1 
loves an l members, 1111111 ( 1111 / many Brit 
and fou ign workeis prominent 111 these 
lit Ids In 19 S the Society pub pro 
v isle ml designs for a lun u spici ship m 
tlu I 1 J 1 L of the inform ition then existing 
lurther iceent pipers hive de lit with 
e \pc nelilik t ink step roekets itomn 
propulsion for lockets, and <aith site llite 
st ilions Ihe first ilonorny lellow of 
the ^oeictv, cleeteel in 1919 v\ is Prof 
lltimuin Ohcrth noted rocket pioneer 
vvlie st -fill lie s 1 nit 1 it c d tlu gu it tee lime il 
in hie u mints by tlu tins in the second 
Woilei V\ 11 lilt b>e it tv is partieiilulv 
intcie -.ted in the que -tion oi lunar e ututn 
nvvigiti n and 1 Hiding sinee these ici>io 
sent the first obieetivts m inter pliue tuv 
ill ht VI present tlic pioble m oteliree ting 
x roe ket to the Moon ind obt lining mien 
mitiou bj telemetering ind television is 
111 unit’ pi utieal solution, but mvestiga 
tie not tin physiologic il profile ms inv olveel 
be ton m uuu el rocke t Iliglit is possible li is 
still to I l unde it tken Also tlie cngmeei 
mg drtlie ill tu s involved m building x 
rocke t c ip ible ot 1 ututn jour ire v aic im- 
mense 1> more gic itei than those of a me re 
mi sdc to achieve t lie one way trip . it is 
neve itln ksu believed tbit t lie > will be 
ove 1 mitt before the end of the present 
untui} 

lie -society clots not itself undertake 
pi 1 tie il icseaieh weak in lccket pio 
pul n 11 me! dlied subjects this being 
eluie lv the Irrgi gov and liuiustufi 
i>-< 1 les Ami tost tuii centres now cstab 
it win h m inv ot its member', aic tm 
I I< v e I Its tunc tic 11 is ritlnr to act is 
the lc lined soeicte for scientists working 
in t 1 e fie Id- to hold le c tore s and publish 
mituiil concerned with inte 1 planet ir> 
fluid ind to study the consequences, 
exit 11 ling iu he wmd the pun Iv technical 
s| I l of tlie conquest ot spice tor 
I 1 1 1 1 v cl and spcciships see undir 

in 1 1 j -1 

Interpleader \\ he n a pe rson finds hnn- 
seli in tho position of being sued tor tho 
r vi iv ot moriiv 01 goods in Ins posses 
1 n 111 wine fi be eiiiins no mte re t but to 
win li Mime tluid pel -.on besides the plum 
t 11 I ivh a e linn lie is not corn pi lied either 
t 1 incur the cost of defending the plain 
till s action 01 nm tho risk ot an action 
it the m-fi true of tho otlnr claimant by 
li Hiding over the property to tho plaintiff. 
His proper c mu se is to take out an I sum- 
mons under Order LV II (rules of bupremo 
( ouit), on the hearing of which the action 
agurist him is summarily stopped md tho 
two < lair riauts uro made partus to an 1. 
issue 1 his is called a stakeholder's I , 
lud is to be distinguished from a sheriff’s 
I 1 ho latte r case arises when a third per 
Ron e laiius goodw vvhieh hav e boon soi/od 
bv a sheriff under an execution (q v ) for a 
judgment debt The sheriff s corn so is to 
set vo an I summons on both tho claimant 
and the executive creditor, and in the case 
coming on before the master, an Issue will 
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bo directed for trial, unless the amount In the senators on the death of a king to hold 
dispute is undor £50, when he will himself the supremo authority In the state during 
summarily dispose of it. Where the an interregnum, i.e. a vacancy of the 
master directs an issue, the claimant must throne, or suspension of tlio usual gov. 
pay money into court to abide the event In unrt. Korun an I. was appointed to hold 
of the trial ; if ho declines the master will office between the death of a king and the 
moke an order for sale (if goods) or pay- election of his successor. He held power 
ment (if money) to satisfy the judgment for live days, and had to belong to the 
creditor’s claim, tfer C’uhabG, Interpleader, patrician party. The first 1. appointed 
Interpolation, mathematical process of named a successor, and sometimes tho 
filling in values intermediate between nomination continued to ft third and even 
those given in a set of tables, c.f/. the find- u fourth. Thus tho fiction of personal 
ing of log 2765173 from logarithm tables selection was kept up, held to bo essential 
which give only log 2765400 and log to the proper transference of tho religious 
2765500. In most simple cases like tho power ot king or consul, 
example given, it is sufficiently accurate Interrogatories. In interlocutory pro- 
to use the method known as the method of coedings <</. 17.) in an action at law, cither 
proportional parts. Thus the tables give : pj.iiutifi or defendant may apply, as soon 
log 2765100 6 ■ 1 1175S0 •» t lie l,Ut< r Ims delivered his statement of 

log 2765500 (i * | -1 17737 defence, to a master in chambers for leavo 

a difference of 100 is e<iui\.dent to to administer 1. to his opponent, before 
0-00001 57 being allow* d to deliver I., a sum propor- 

a dilTcroneo of 1 is equivalent to tinned to the length of the 1., but in no 

0 -0000157 , c.i ->e under £5, must be paid into the 

100 

a difference of 73 is equivalent to 

0*000(100157 X 73 
= 0*0000115 to seven 
places 

log 2765 17 „ - u*4P 7 605 
A very accurate result may sometimes 
l»o obtained from a graph by plotting out | l,.uly of the case or for saving costs. The 
the series of tabulated values and then 1 object of l. is to obtain admission- from 
joining up the poults by means of a curve | the other party with a view to proving 
as smooth and continuous as possible. I one's own case and to ascertain as far as 
This method is especially siiitablo in many po-^ible the ease of the other part} . Hut 
physical examples where the resulting it is not, at least in theory, permitted to a 
graph takes the form « *f a well-known litigant to institute a * rov ing com mission * 
curve, and also gives as good a result ns of inquiry so as to work up a ease out of his 
we cun hope to get in such eases as the tdveisary's forced admissions or to delcml 
estimation of the pop. of a country at ji 1 11 -t cause by a similar process. I. must 
some date intermediate between two eon- 1 elate strictly to the mutters or iacts in 
t urles (wr liKAlMtlt'AhMHTJionsor Rim*ki> i-uu* (.sre under Kvipkncic), but, unlike 
hcntatio.v). As a rule, so long as the pit .clings, arc not confined to the material 
successive differences vary v cry slowly , a l..cts upon which the parties intend to rely, 
simple method is good enough, lmt where lor they are generally directed to the 
the differences alter rapidl} (as for ev- evidence. Tho part} interrogating is en- 
ample tho differences lor I' as tho tangent titled to ask 4 any thing that can bo fairly 
of un auglo approaching 1)0°) a notlier I -aid to be material to enable linn either to 
method must bo reported to which involves 1 maintain his own case, or to destroy the 
more advanced mathematical work from ease of his ud\ ersar.v .’ Hut he cunuot 
tho tlieor ,r of finite differences. ask the names of his opponent's witnesses. 

Interpretation Act. Act passed in 18SJ) nor, indeed, is lie entitled *0 find out oil 
repealing and re-enact ing brougham's what evidence his opponent proposes to 
Act of 1850 for shortening tho language rc]\ to provo his side ot the case. In legal 
used in Acts of Parliament. As to Acts sl.mg this is expressed in the prohibition 
passed after 1850 tho Interpretation Act 1 ni * li-hing * T. There arc scv. forms of 
provides that words denoting tho mas- tilmctiug to answet 1., hut generally ob- 
culino shall include the feminine, tho . jertions must be l».\ affidavit. The cus- 
singulur tho plural, and that statutory ternary objections arc on the groimd of 
references to the sovereign or crown in irrelevancy, that the I. are fishing, that 
Acts of any date shall be construed to t lie matter is privileged, and that the con* 
refer to tho sovereign for the time being tents ol a document are asked, 
in tho absence of an up parent contrnrv Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
intention ; and also that where any Aei Commekck Conn.. 

repeals and re-enacts with or without Interval, In music, is tho name for tho 
modifications, any provisions of a former distance in pitch between two or inure 
Act, references in any other Act to the musical sounds. The smallest Is. used in 
repealed provisions shall ho construed ns practical music are semitones which, in a 
references to the re-onneted provision^, keyboard (hut not 111 a string) instrument. 
According to Webster the Krit. dominions have always the same distance I 11 pitch bo- 
by the I. A. ot 1881) ore forbidden to call tween them, and it is the number 01 tones 
theniselves colonies. eontainod in the 1. between two notes of 

Interrex (Lett, inter, between, and rex, different pitch which determines the 
king), official of anct. Romo, appointed by 4 size * of the I. Is. ore primarily divided 


I m>( unty tor costs account by the party 
delivering the 1. Tho other party must 
I answer the 1. within ten days or such oilier 
I period us may bo allowed. Tho I. before 
di livery are submitted to the master, who 
m.n disallow all or any in his discretion. 
On! v such I. will bo permitted as appear 
to the master necessary for disposing 
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Into two classes consonant and dissonant, 
but the lines of demarcation between the 
two have been very differently Used. 1 he 
(xks. considered the unison, octave, fifth, 
and fouith more porfoct than the other 
Is . m medieval treatises Is were 
divided into perfect, medium, and itn 
perfect the unison belonging to the first 
class, tho fouith and fifth to the second, 
and the thud aud sixth to the last the 
div into perfect and imperfect is followed 
by many writers at the pies* ut da v The 
simplest clarification Is one used in Ger 
many ami is on tho following s\sli m Is 
ui iickontd upwtudM uitlnsiYilv and bv 
numbci ot tames of notes which thev 
contain thev are In their noimal state 
when reckoned fi< m the first note of the 
major scale'* eonsideied, tnr the time as the 
‘tome* Is one seimtomc less* than 
4 majoi ’ are minor ’ ami one semitone 
more * than 4 majoi m augmented 
while Is one si mi tone h ss than 4 minor 
arc* 4 diminished * see h\n sios, 

Intestacy denotes the dec en eof iperbon 
without having mvdo a will, »t where 
though i will his been in ide it has been 
uthu icvoki d ot annulled foi me gula.nl v 
\ person so living is sml to have dud in 
testate, nnd such led propel tv as he mnv 
have died po^ s ed of di s< « nds ultim itc Iv 
to Ills heir in law ami his pi rsonnltv to tin 
next of km mi lei the statutes of distnbu 
tiou Se( ^LCltsSLON I\ri>MlWK Sir 
also Disipibltuon, Sivii/im o? and 
I vhi mi vm i 

Intestine, or Entozoa mine formeih 
given to an ouhi r imposed of wonns 
which hvt lu the intestines of othi i 
animals it included ni irh all M< ta/on 
as distingmslied from Pioto/oa but has 
now no tc < tanic il sigiuln ation 

Intestines The I him tin portion of 
the tthmentai v < anal betw u n the htomneh 
and the arn^ 0/ r ) 

The ^mall I is i siixhth n mowing 
tube from 22 to 2> ft long and tom 
menci s at the p> loins nil of the stom 
aeh and after m convolutions t< r 
inmates in tho lurge I It occupies the 
lower and middle pait ot the abdomen 
(q r ) ind is suriounded bv the large l 
The small C is arbitral ih divided into 
time portions, vi/ tin duoihnuiu 
jejunum, and ileum The duodenum, 
about 10 in long and from 11 to 2 in m 
dittuietti, l tlie bhortest ami widest part 
of the small I It rcstnibli s i 1 tige C 
shaped i m vi Its concavity in braiingthi 
head of thf )iancie«is It n onl\ partly 
covered by the peiitoncum The middle 
deseendiug portion of the duoili num re- 
ceives the common bile duct and pail 
crcatic du t I ho jejunum ibout 8 to 

<> ft in length and 14 in in di i meter oc 
cupies the uppi r and left part of the ab 
domen b< low tho subcost *1 plane It 
joins the duodenal section on the left side 
of the vertebral column, and is i ontlnued 
into the ileum which is about 1 2 to 14 ft 
in length and 1J in In diameti r This 
portion occupies tho lowei and light part 
of the abdomen and is highly convoluted 
Both the jejunum and Ileum are attached 
and supported by an extensive fold of the 
peritoneum (the mesentery). At a point 


about 3 ft from the termination of tho 
ileum u small pouch (Mechel’s diverti- 
culum) is occasionally found, und is prob- 
ablv connected with the persistence of a 
part of the vitelline duct of early fatal 
life 

Large Interne — Thi* portion of the 
allim ntary canal is > to C ft long and ex 
tends from the llcuru to tin anus It is 
divided into thiee paits* viz the can mu 
(with tho veiimform appendix) the colon, 
and tbo rc i turn Its diaim tci varies from 
2\ in in th< ciriuin to 1 1 m in the lowei 
pint of the colon diminishing gradually 
throughout its length with the exception 



V 


vfi in \r stction Timoui ir a frauwf vr 
O! HIT SMUT IMKSTIM* 

V V V ar thiee vilo* eirh coverved bv 
colunnu epithelium C, t t in. the Little 
tubnhr ^,1 in Is (rrvpts of I icbeik ihn) be- 
tw n u villi which secrete intfstmil juice 
L in I I nr the i entral lactenls whie h convey 
the cl 1 ii tn 1 m cr lumphdtie vt tl with 
vth ii the subrnuious cont In the villus 
on tl e i ht the cuitnl lacteal is not shown 
but h ii the bicod vessels arc deputed Th 
eaplltrv mtwoik is immediate!} under th< 
i pith 1 mi it originates from a sra ill nrtery 
\ in 1 leicls into a small vein V 


of tlv will maikcd dilatation of the rec- 
tum i<l< mil lo liter I ho cumin is a 
blind si occupvmg tho right iliac fossa 
limncdi itcly behind tho anterior wall of 
the abdomen and c xi ending some 2 or i m. 
below the iho uceal jimction Normally 
this jun( tion contains the ilcocieial or 
ileocolic valve, though eases of the ab- 
sence of this valve have occurred and no 
inconvr nicuce has bun icoorded during 
lifo 1 ho oaouin is covered by tho peri- 
toneum m front, Ik low, and at the Bidos. 
From its postirioi and left surface the 
vermiform appendix protrudes and usually 
is dirci ted upwards and to the left, though 
It not Infrequently hangs down into the 
true pelvis Its opening Into the otcoum 
Is about 1 m. below that of the ileum. So 
far as is known, this appendix is peculiar 
to man, certain of tho higher apes, and to 
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the wombat ; but in some animals a presence of minute closely-set protuber- 
peculiar formation of the distal part of the a nccs termed villi. Two kinds of small 
cseeum may represent a condition of tbe secreting glands are found in the I., viz., 
appendix. Its susceptibility to disease the crypts of Licborktilm and Jlrunner’x 
has been dealt with elsewhere (see Al j - glands, the latter being peculiar to the 
pendtx). At birth the ca*eum is a cone duodenum. Throughout the whole length 
and the appendix is its apex ; it is bent of the. intestinal tract are minute masses of 
upon itself to form a (,» and this form may lymphoid tissue (solitary ghuids). They 
persist throughout life. The colon 1* sub- tire especially numerous in the cu cum unci 
divided into four parts : (a) The ascending appendix ; in the Ileum they arc collected 
colon, a portion of the canal about S in. into large oval patches known as ag- 
long. It is situated in tlic right lumbar minuted glands or Foyer's patches, the 
region ami ascends vertically to the under long axes of which, i in. to 4 in. long, are 
surface of the liver, (b) The transverse arranged length-ways in that part of the 
colon describes a bow-shaped curve, the t u ho most distant from t lie mesentery, 
arch of tile colon, und passes across from . Vessels and Ferres . — All parts ot the I. 
the right hypoehondrium to the left. It is are supplied with u very complete 
invested by the general peritoneum, which of blood and lymphatic vc'-sels U a deals) 
forms a separate fold for it (tbe trails verse minutely sub-divided. The nerves of the 
meso-colou). (c) The descending colon is 1 l. arc chiefly derived from the superior 
continuous with the previous portion by a j mesenteric plexus and at first they and 
sudden bend, the splenic flexure, where is their suhdiw cling very closely to the 
situated a remarkable fold of the peri- I larger arterial vessles ; dually they reach 

toncum icoado-colie ligament). It dcs- ’ ihe 1. in very numerous branches to be 

conds vertically tor about 6 in. to the left distributed and redistributed in the mux- 
iliac fos^i, and is usually empty and con- 1 ciil.ir and sub-mu* oils touts. .See II. 
traded, while the rest of the colon is Idled i Mnitli, Acute J intestinal Obstrwtion, J348. 
with gas. The peritoneum tonus a j Intimidation, see Tut us at*. 

covering to it only at the front and sides. I Intonation, in music, the opening phrase 

(tf) The sigmoid f xurc Is the narrowed I of any plain-song melody. The term is 

part of the colon. Treves and T. Jon- usually applied to the llrst two or three 

nesco have pointed out the inapplicability . not»*s of a Gregorian psalm-tone, generally 
of the term * sigmoid llcxure,’ and it is now sung by one or more selected choristers, or 
usual to subdivide this portion Into the by the otiioiating priest. Its use i**, ns u 
iliac colon and the pelvic colon. The rule, conlincd to the first verse of the 

rectum, the lowest portion of the large I., p-alm or canticle, though occasionally in 

extends to tlio anus. If belies its name the Maffriiflcut, Jicned ictus, and Venite the 
in tbo human subject as it law a marked opening phrase of each suc.ces.sivo verse is 
concavity forward corresponding to that *img in this way to give a greater solem- 
of tlic sacrum and coccyx. It is some 8 in. nit v. 

in length and ends in a dilatation (rectal Intoning, custom of rendering prayer* 
ampulla) which is in contact w ith the back in the form of a musical recitative, similar 
of the prostate in the male and of the to chanting, the greater part of the prayer 
vagina in the female. The peritoneum , being recited on one note. Jt can, liow- 
eovers only a portion ot the rectum, being 1 ever, be varied by the introduction of cer- 
rellccted down and forming a pouch lie- tain simple intlections. J n cathedrals and 
tween the bladder and the rectum in the larger churches, I. greatly .simplifies uud- 
male, or between the uterus ami rectum ibl* utterance. The practice of I. i-, 
(pouch of Douglas) in the female. undoubtedly of anet. dates ami obtains 

Structure and Glands of the Intestines. — among the great majority o»" oarbarous 
The I. are eoinposed of an external serous nations, as well as in the ih*., Itoixi., 
or peritoneal coat und three others : inns- Anglican, and Lutheran i hurches. 
cular, Hubmueous, and mucous. The Intoxication, see An luiol, Alcouoijsm, 
muscular coat consists of two layers of and Duvxkennkss. 
fibres, ft longitudinal and a thicker inner Intra, tn. of N. Italy in the prov. ot 
circular set. The progressive contraction Vovara, situated on the W . shore of Lake 
of the fibres of the muscular coat produces M.iggiore, about 2.’» in. N.W. by \\. ol 
the peristaltic movement by which the Como. There are ironworks, and manufs. 
contents ot the L are forced onwards. The *>f silk, cotton, and felt. Fop. 700u. 
sub-mucous coat of strong loose areolar Introduction (It. udnslu&ione), musical 
tissue is connected more firmly with the term signifying the preliminary to a fol- 
niucous coat than with the muscular coat, lowing movement, strictly speaking, it 
The mucous coat is thick and vascular and is the piece of music with which an opera 
consists of : (1) An epithelial layer form- opens, and is preceded by the overture, 
ing the intestinal glands ; (2) a layer of hut many composers make it take a more 
retiforui tissue which supports the blood important place, and introduce it in the 
vessels and lactenls, and (3) a thin layer of place of tuo overture proper. Gounod 
unstriped muscle (muscularis mucosrc'i. docs tliia in most ot his works, Mozart in 
In the duodenum and jejunum the mucous Von Giovanni , and Meyerbeer In Robert le 
membrane is thrown into a secies ot Viable. In a wider sense, the introduc- 
closely placed transverse pleats (valvule* tion is the prelude to a symphony, rondo, 
connive ntes). The largest are about 21 waltz, etc. lieethoven made use of it in 
In. long and 1 in. wide at the broadest pari sov. of his symphonies, quartets, and over- 
awl they materially increase t tvo absorbent tures, such as In his Kqmonl % and iu 
surface to which the food Is exposed The Leonora , Nos. 2 and 3. The majority of 
surface of the small I. is velvety, due to the Wagners operas also begin with an 
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introduction, and a short one is often pro* 
faced to the second and third acts as well. 

Introit, part of a psalm, with antiphon 
and gloria sung in the Korn. Catholic 
Church at tho beginning of the Mass, as 
soon as tho priest begins the introductory 
prayers. Other passages of Scripture are 
sometimes used. The introduction of Is. 
is ascribed to cither Celestino (129) or to 
Gregory the Croat (.>90). Some of the Is. 
in tho present missal aro taken from un- 
inspired writers. 

Intromission, in tfcots law, tho assuming 
possession of tho property of another 
either on legal grounds or without author- 
ity. J. hi the latter case is contradis- 
tinguished as vicious. One of tho com- 
monest forms ot legal I. is that of an nd- 
iudger, or creditor, who has obtained an 
adjudication by process of diligence 
against his debtor for the payment out of 
the rents of his debt and interest. .Sec 
Hell's Comment. 

Intrusive Dyke Rocks, see under Ignbous 
Hocks. 

Intuition, in philosophy, a term signify- 
ing the mental faculty ol‘ spontaneous 
knowledge of tho truth as opposed to its 
discovery by any ratiocinative process. 
The concept and word arc taken from the 
terminology' of medieval scholasticism, 
in particular, I. in scholastic theology 
meant a knowledge of tied in tho beatilie 
vision. Tho term ‘ intuitional,’ os used 
later in the science of ethics, is of the lirst 
importance in that it denotes a school of 
thought diametrically opposed to the 
utilitarian. Tho intmtionists define the 
principles and method upon which are to 
be determined right rules of conduct by 
reference to a supposed moral sense, or, in 
other words, duty is to be measured by 
certain fundamental axioms or intuitively 
known principles of moral reasoning. The 
utilitarians, on tho other hand, adopt no 
such subjective standard of good conduct, 
but estimate tho moral value of an act by 
reference to an objective standard of 
human duties, whether utility, general 
happiness (universal ist I c hedonism), or 
individual happiness (egoistic hedonism). 
The authority of the conscience or moral 
house as opposed to what may generically 
he termed the social affections was first 
advanced, among Eng. philosophers, in u 
distinct form by Butler iu lu*. Dissertation 
on Virtue, 1799, and earned further by 
Reid in the Essays on the .letter J ’outers of 
the Human Mind, 1788. Held insists on 
tho essential dilterenco between self-love, 
or regard tor one’s owu good, and sense of 
duty, or conscience, where Butler seems to 
have leaned to a belief in their identity in 
a future life. Whewoll iu Elements of 
Morality , lhla endeavours lo formulate a 
list of intuitive principles exclusive of all 
regard for happiness and referable to the 
sole governing principle of conduct, tho 
moral reason. Those Is. aro compend- 
iously defined as tho principles of benevo- 
lence, justice and truth, purity and order. 
The introduction into the system of the 
term * reasou,* which, as we have seen, is 
directly antithetical to the primary notion 
of I., connotes merely the supremacy of 
reason over purely non-ratlonul impulses 


or instincts ( q.v .) ICant's use of tho word 
Anschauung (literally ‘beholding*) is 
practically equivalent to perception, aud 
lie gives as instances of true forms of be- 
holding, time and space. But, regarded 
subjectively, Kant names such Is. trans- 
cendental (unknowable), though objec- 
tively they are empirically knowable. 
.See t\. J. Balfour, Defence of Philosophic 
*r louht , 1920 ; N. O. Lensky, // intuition, la 
matiere et la vie, 1928 ; K. YV. Wild, 
Intuition, 1998. 

Inundations, see Floods and Inunda- 
tions. 

Intussusception, or Invagination, con- 
dition in which one part ot the intestino 
passes into tho adjoining portion, tolo- 
seopieall \ , just as the huger of a glove may 
oil taking it off tho hand. The contained 
portion is nipped aud strangled, with tho 
result that all tho dangers of hernia ( 7 . 1 ?.), 
but iu a much more ucuto form, are pre- 
sent. It Is a frequently fatal cause of 
obstruction of tho bowels in children, but 
is not very common in adults. Surgical 
treatment is usually imperative. In tlio 
early stages a copious enema of oil may 
restore tho normal condition, but tlio use 
of purgatives can only make tho condition 
worse. 

Inulin ((l 7 s fli'i() 2 ) starch-like sub- 
stance which is found Iu dahlia and like 
tubers, where it terms a reserve food 
supplv. It is coloured yellow by iodino, 
and is quantitivelv h.vdrolysed to tho 
sugar fructose hv dilute acids. 

Invar, steel alloy, containing 99 per cent 
of Kii< kel and some manganese. Used for 
measuring rods and pendulum bars. 

Invasion. In the theories of the rights 
conferred by international law (q.v.) on 
mvndirs it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween military occupation and conquest. 
Oecuti.it ion may imply 110 more than l lie 
placing of ter. under the authority of a 
hostile army by way, as it boa been ex- 
pressed, of sequestration, without any 
intention of appropriating it. Conquest 
on the ot her band, menus ncqiiistion. No 
such distinction was drawn until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with tho 
result that tlio inhabs. of a ter. in tho 
possession of a foreigu army were hound 
not onl v Lo swear allegiance to tho invader, 
but to assist him in all resneets us if ho 
were the legitimate sovereign. After tho 
Seven Years war juristical writings, not- 
ably thosr <>f Vat tel, began to advance the 
doctrine that a sovereign does not lose his 
territorial rights in war until a formal ces- 
sion ut the close of 1 lie war by treaty. Tho 
prevalent modern theory appears to bo 
that tlio occupying army merely takes 
temporary possession for cortuin purposes, 
while the sovereignty of tho original owner 
continues for all other purposes. Blit 
until recently the practice of bclligercn 
govs, ddrered from the theory which pre- 
supposes that since the invader 1 h invested 
witJi no more than a substituted or quusi- 
flovercignty, the national character of tho 
people and soil remain unchanged. Tho 
practice is a corollary of tho more rule of 
might, that tho lives and property of tho 
inhabs. being necessarily at tho disposal of 
the occupant, the inhabs. acknowledged his 
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sovereignty in consideration of his for- 
going the extreme rights vouchsafed by 
superior force. The question of what acts 
an occupying army may legitimately do 
depends on circumstances. The general 
principle is that everything is prohibited 
which is not calculated to contribute to 
success in the military operation con- 
cerned. 

The articles of the Declaration of 
Brussels prohibit (l)any compulsion of the 
pop. of occupied ter. to furnish informa- 
tion about the army of the other belli- 
gerent or Iiis means of defence ; (2) any 
pressure on the pop. to take oath of 
allegiance ; (3) confiscation of private 

property, Imt without preiudice to tin* 
right to confiscate bv way of punishment 
or under stross of military necessity ; and 
(4) pillage : and enjoin (a) the respect of 
family honours and rights, individual 
lives and private property, together with 
religions convictions and liberty, and (b) 
the general duty of taking all steps to ro- 
cstab. and ensuro, as far as possible, 
public order and safety, while respecting, 
unless absolutely prevented, the law T H in 
force in the country (for full information 
on these points, see Lord Birkenhead’s 
International T<,i' Tpo rights of con- 
quest are, of course, Jiuali wider. Birken- 
head defines conquest as the permanent 
absorption of all or part of the ter. of a 
defeated enemv, but la ns it down that a 
title by conquest is onl> complete if the 
conqueror has the material strength to 
make his conquest good and h;is exhibited 
the intention of appropriation. The 
effect of tlie Nuremberg Trial, which 
followed the Second World War. ib to gi\e 
a new juristic conception of I. when all the 
circumstances estnb. that it constitutes 
the initiating and waging a war of aggres- 
sion. If this be proved, t lie in\ ader has no 
rights at all in International law hut, on 
the contrary, both individuals and bodies 
responsible for launching Ruch an I. mnv 
bo tried on the capital charge. Sie 
Crimes, War; I ntkrnatio val L\w — 
International Law and War Crimes ; 
Nuremberg Trial. 

Invention, see Patents. 

Inventions Board, see under Fisnru or 
Kilvfr stove. 

Inventory and Inventory Duty. An T. 
in regard to the administration of the 
esttttcs of deceased persons is a list or 
schedule ill which are enumerated all the 
articles comprising the personal property 
of the deceased. It also denotes a de- 
tailed descriptive list of the assets of a 
bankrupt, and tlie property comprised in 
the schedule to a 1)111 of sale on personal 
effects. The duty of making an I. of a 
deceased's effects falls upon the executor 
or administrator, who should make it in 
the presence of at least two of the creditors 
of the deceased or next of kin, or any two 
credible persons, and It should describe 
tho articles seriatim, with the value at 
which each has been appraised, especially 
ns it may afterwards be admitted as 
evidence to show what is duo to tho bene- 
ficiaries or creditors. But to be admiss- 
ible as evidence it should on completion be 
signed and sworn before a commissioner 


for oaths. It may bo noted that any per- 
son interested in the cm! ate may call upon 
the executor or administrator to exhibit 
an T., and to render an account of bis ad- 
ministration. In Scots law the term I., 
besides the above applications, is used to 
denote the schedule made by an heir of 
the heritable estate of bis ancestor with 
the object of limiting bis liability for his 
ancestor's debts to the amount of the 
value of tlie estate so inventoried. 

Inveraray, rap. of Argyll, Scotland, and 
alt oral bor., t >m.N.N.W.of (lreenoek,on 
Loch Fvne. Inveraray Castle, tho chief 
seat of t he duke of Argyll, lies N.W. of the 
t n. It was built in 1 7 4 1 ns the seat of the 
Argyll family, tlie bend of tho Campbell 
clan, and rebuilt in 1880. Pop. 450. 

Inverbervie, seaport of Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, 13 m. N.lfl. of Montrose. Pop. 
2000. 

Invercargill, Cap. city of Southland 
ITov , New Zealand. Area 5011 ac. in- 
cluding 510 ae. of gardens and reserve*-. 
Centre or rich agrie. and pastoral (list . 
Tlie city is W’cll laid out with good build- 
ing*-. and picturesque suburbs with fine 
homes and woll-kept gardens. The chief 
industries are frozen meat, wool, butte i 
and cheese. Hour-mills, timber, and coal. 
'1 line are excellent sporting facilities. I. 
is at 1 lie gateway to the wonderful National 
Park and Fiordland area. Tlie port of 1. 
is at Bluff, 17 m. distant, nnd handles a 
large export trade. Pop. 29,000. 

Inverclyde, Sir John Burns, first Baron 
(1829-1 001 ), ship owner, elder son of Sir 
(1. Burns, and eventually succeeded liis 
father in the management of tho Cunard 
'-team ship Company. In 18S0, on its 
• emersion into a limited liability com- 
pany, lie was appointed chairman. In 
1 s<i7 he was raised to the peerage os first 
Baron Inverclyde. Ills pubs, include : 
Something about the Cunard Line , The 
idn pint ion of M< reliant Steamships fur 
H nr Purposes, Glimpses of Glasgow 1a)W 
Lift , and Wild Sight, etc. 

Inverell, tn and railway station of New 
s. Wales, Australia. It is * tuated in 
(tough co., 280 m. N. of Sjdncw. Silver, 
tin. and diamonds are mined in the 
neighbourhood, and \ims are cultivated. 
Pop. IS00. 

Inveresk, par. and vil. of Edinburgh, 
Gotland, situated on the firth of Forth. 
Mamifs. paper. The Battle of Pinkie 
(1** 17) was fought in the par. Pop. 
21 . 000 . 

Invergordon, bor. aiul watering-place of 
llo s-sbiro, Scotland, situated on Orom- 
uitv Firth, with a trade in farm stock and 
dairy produce. Thru* are dockyards and 
a pier. I. castle i> one in. to the N.W. 
Pop. 1500. 

Inverkeithing, pail, and municipal bor. 
of Scotland in Fift eo„ on the firth of 
Forth, 10 m. trom Edinburgh. It forms 
one of the Dunfermline d»st. pari. hors. 
Has a good harbour and shipbuilding 
yard, and thti*o are mills, tanneries nnd 
brickworks. Pop. 3100. 

Inverlochy, ruined casdle in Inverness- 
shire, Scotland, on the 1L Lochy, H m, 
N.E. of Fort William. The scene of tho 
defeat of Argyll bv Montrowo in 1645. 
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Inverness, municipal bor. and seaport, 
and co. tn. of Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
situated at the mouth of the R. Ness at 
the junction of tlio Bcauly and Moray 
Firths, 108 tn. W.N.W. of Abordeen. On 
account of Its beautiful environment and 
tine buildings, it is the headquarters of an 
immense tourist tratllc throughout the 
.summer. The chief buildings of note are 
the cathedra!, royal academy, and co.- 
hall. and It has a tine suspension bridge, 
and the famous riacli-na-Ciulain, regarded 
as the tn. palladium. Railway repair 
works, shipbuilding, iron -founding, dis- 
tilling, ami the manuf. of woollen goods 
are tho pirn, industries, and tlio tn. has 
good roads and a line harbour and docks. 
The open spaces of tho tn. include Victoria 
Park, and the famous ground where the 
rno^t important athletic event of Scotland, 
tho N. Meeting, is hold towards the end of 
Sept. I. is a tn. of great antiquit y, having 
been one of t he Picthdi caps. Pop. 24 ,000. 

Inverness-shire, co. in the Highlands of 
Scotland, stretening from the Moray Firth 
to the Atlantic Ocean. It is the largest 
co. in Scotland, and includes scv. of the 
Outer and Inner Hebrides. Covers an 
area of 4211 sq. in. For the most part it 
is wild and mountainous, nnd character- 
ised by the most Impressive scenery. Hev. 
of tho mts. exceed 3000 ft. in height, and 
Ben Nevis, the higesL mt. iu the Brit. Isles, 
reaches an altitude of 4 100 it. There are 
a few fertile tracts m some of the glens and 
by the shores of the sea lochs, and in the 
N. on both sides of the R. Nc«,s. About 
51 ptr cent of the shire is cultivated, and 
sheep-farming is extensively carried on. 
Herring -Ashing is also an important indus- 
try on the W. ooast. The chief branches 
of industry aro rope-making, ship- 
building, tanning, distilling, brewing, etc. 
Ihe three great rivs. of I. tire tho Spey, 
Ness, and lleauly, and the number of lakes 
and hill tarns is grerrt. Boc-h Ness being 
the most beautiful and best known of tho 
huger lakes. The co., with (’romartv and 
Ruv», returns three members to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. S4,20t). Her .1 . Cameron- Loos, 
fh^Utry of the ( 'oUHfj/ oj Inrtrt !<*>&, 161)7. 

Inversion. If P and Q arc two points, 
such that tho rectangle OPOQ — the 
square on radius OA, then is said to be 


i 

l 



the invuse of P with respect to the given 
circle. II P mows along a given curve, 
the Process of finding the locus of Q (the 
inversi curve) is galled inversion. A 
simple hinged framework of freely 
jointed rods affords a mcehanical con- 
stria tion for the inverse curve. In more 
advanced work curves are often inverted 
with re- pis t to conic sections. 

Inversion, iu music, a term applied to 
clioids and intervals when the relative 
position of tlio component notes is 
eha rigid. Pei feet intervals remain per- 
fect when inverted, but major, minor, 
diminished, nnd augmented are reversed 
l>} i , major becomes minor, augmented 
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become diminished, and vice versa in ali 
cases. 

Invertebrates, collective term for all 
those animals which agree in not posses- 
sing that combination of attributes which 
make a vertebrate, but have a dorsal 
nerve chord, a notochord, gill-silts on the 
pharynx, a ventral heart, and eyes which 
are out-growths of the central nervous 
system. The chief groups of I. are 
Protozoa (uni-cellular) and t lie Metazoa 
(multi-cellular), further divided into Pori- 
fera, or spon gos ; rodent era, unseg- 
mented worms ; Annelids, or segmented 
worms; Echmoderms ; Anlhropoda, in- 
cluding Ouhtaeen, Jnsecta, and Aroch- 
nida ; Molhis< a. 

Invertebrate Embryology, see under 
Embryology; Pnorozov. 

Invert Sugar, cqiiiinolerular mixture oi 
dextrose and levuloso (d-glueose, and t- 
fructose), obtained by hydrolysing cane 
sugar with dilute acids. It readily fer- 
ments, and is used in the preparation ot 
sparkling wine* 

Inverurie, municipal burgh of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, Hipn. N.W. of Aberdeen, 
at the confluence of the Uric and Don. It 
forms one of the Elgin group of pari, 
burghs. Pop. 900. 

Investiture, in Kmlrfi and cedes. hist., 
the act of giving possession of a manor, 
oltlcc, or benelit, accompanied by u <er- 
tain ceremonial such as the delivery or a 
clod, a banner, more or less designed to 
signify the power or authority which it is 
intended to con\ cv. Temporal sovereigns 
claimed the rigid of invi sting the bishops 
with their sees by the formal presentation 
to them of the ring and ero/ier, a claim 
which led to the famous 4 Investiture Dis- 
pute * between Ilenrv T. and Anselm in 
England, and to the hitter struggle be- 
tween the pope and the emperors of (ier- 
rnany In tin* eleven! h and t welftii centuries. 
At the Diet of Worms (1122), it was 
finally deeided that the emperor should 
confer I. by a touch of the sceptre only, 
thus making no claims to confer spiritual 
power but merely the temporalities of the 

4 Invincible,* .Brit, battle-cruiser (1 7,250 
tons) carrying eight 12-iu. guns, which 
could be dred broadside to right or left, 
fcsiie was a unit of Adm. St ur dee’s squadron 
which defeated Von Spec’s at the Battle 
of Falkland Is. (r/. t\), in which she suffered 
no casualties. The l. was sunk at the 
Battle of Jutland (//.r.) where she belonged 
to Adm. Hood’s squadron. 

Invinoibles (Hat. /a, not, and vincibUis* 
conquerable), members of an Irish secret 
society, composed of assassins and the 
worst of the Fenian associations. The 
main object of tho society was the 
assassination of officials. Tho chid 
member was known as No. I, and each 
was acquainted with but two others — -the 
member by whom he was nominated, ami 
the one whom lie In turn nominated. 

Involute and Evolute, ace Curve. 

Involution, mathematical process of 
raising a quantity to any powor. Its in- 
verse process Is evolution, the finding of a 
root. Whereas a quantity has one square, 
one cube, and generally one nth power, it 


has two square roots, three cube roots, and 
generally n nth roots. In algebra, ex- 
pressions of one term only are dealt with 
in indices (see Index). For expressions 
of two or more ten ns, the binomial the- 
orem and multinomial theorem give for- 
multe. In higher geometry the name I. 
is given to a scries of pairs of points on a 
hue, any pair of which I*. 1 >1 are connected 
by a relation OP.OP 1 -- A**, where O is the 
centre and k the radius oi the 1. If D, 
and I) 3 ore points given bv the relation 
OD,* - ()1V ~ k l , each corresponds to 
itself and they are known as tho double 
points of the T. if A A', BB 1 . C KJ 1 be 
three pairs of corresponding points, the 
anharraonic ratio of any four, e.ff. 
(ABu‘C). is equal to the aniiurnmnic ratio 
I ot the lour corresponding points, vi*. 
(A’Jl'BC/). A No (D,l) t PP’) form an har- 
monic rn nge. r. ranges are of t w o kinds — 
o\ei hipping, where the radius and the 
double points are imaginary and O lies 
between each pair of corresponding points, 
and non-oi erlapping, w here the radius and 
double points are real, and any two corre- 
| spnrnlmg points are both on the same side 
of O. 

Inwood, William (r. 1771-1813). Eng. 
air Infect and surveyor. In 1821 he 
I planned the new galleries for St. John's 
1 < lull'll, Westminster; in J832-J3 de- 
sign* d, w ith his ^er ond son, t he new West- 
minster Hospital and «*»v. other iiondon 
cjiurehe-*. His chief work is Ptineras 
New Church (1822), designed alter Uk. 
models by him and Ins eldest son. He 
pub. Table* far the /*un hasuifj of Instates, 

| annuities, and com/uutnd mtenst (181 1 ), 

Io, in Ok. legend, the daughter of 
Haulms, the first king of Argos. Under 
the name of Callithyia Jo, *-ho was re- 
garded as the first priest ess of Hera. She 
was loved by Zens, who, to protect her 
from tho anger of Hera, transformed her 
into a white heifer (aciording to some 
authorities, the transformation was the 
w oi iv of I i era herself ). The hundred-eyed 
Vigils wo* then set to watch her, but Zeus 
dispatched Hermes to kill bn i, and lo 
was released. But H era’s wjath pursued 
la i, and torment ed h> a gad-fly, she 
wandered all over the earth, till at last she 
nached Egypt, where she vs as restored to 
In r original form and became tho mother 
ot Epaphus. JEsehylns gives a different 
version of this myth m Ids Prometheus 
ht< it. Engelman, Ih lone, 1868. 

I Iodio Aoid (II IO h white crystalline 
I solul, obtained b> the oxidation of iodine 
i with concentrated nduc acid. On gentle 
I lit at mg it loses wuter and becomes con- 
certed iuto iodine pentoxide, which on 
I further heating breaks up into its elements. 

I. A. is acid to litmus, forming salts, the 
| lodutcn of which sodium iodate occurring 
, in caliche (CJhile saltpetre). Is the prin. 
I. A. Is a strong oxidising agent, readily 
giiing up its oxjgin with the li bent um 
I of iodine. 

Iodine, (symbol I. atomic number 53. 
atomic weight 127). non-metallic elemeul 
which belongs to the halogen group 
(q.r.). It occurs as iodide in sca-wntcr 
from which it is collected by certain sea- 
weeds, notably Laminaria digitata and L, 
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stenophvlla , which contun as mu< h as 0 5 
per cent It is also prose lit in crude C Idle 
saltpetre os sodium lod ite 

hxt nu turn from Si a utsd — 1 lie viced is 
burnt m pit* and tho ish or hip boiled up 
with watt r and the solutions t oncentrnte d 
Iho less soluble s ilts m p irate on cooling 
whilst the lodnl s it m ini in solution 1 Ik 
liquor is then distilled witii sulphiijit icul 
and uiingvneso dioxide tlio 1 whuli is 
evolved being collect! d uieooltd eutlitn 
wart jars 

J*ifrcution ftom Lalnhi — Hit mother 
liquors from winch the sodium mtiatc 
hus beta se panted As 1 ir us possible ue 
tre ited with «i solution ut sodium lijdro 
gen sulpli te winth l iteu it «tts ilit I i i 
black mini lv substance which h piuilnd 
bj Hublim it on VA lit n pure I is a 
grevish bU h cijstalhne substincc with a 
metallic lustre anil i i etuli ir odom it 
has a sp gr of ) 0 and melts under pies 
sure at 111° C On heating it sublime 
giving rise to a pin pie v rpour It is onlv 
sparingly soluble in water, mort treth in 
alcohol, and c pccullv mjoti niiti i kIjcIo 
holution, forming bum li solutions in 
ear bon disulj hide and chloiofoim the 
solution is pui pic AAith st iri h 1 loin s 
an intense blue color ition mil bv means 
of this test one i litof I in i million p irts 
of water mav be th tec ted Un imcnllv 1 
is the hast rctive of the h ilo-»t n- but 
ut verthcless c oru bines directb 'vith m ui> 
metaN phosph m etc md ilstitooici 
tain extent wi h hjtlio^en to I >rm h> 
diiodio ac itl Ah ilit m illy f and its com 
pounds aio of git it importance Its 
solution m alcohol (tincture of I ) is ustd 
extern illy for subduing inii munition 
The iodides of meitui> iron, and espee 
lally potassium au ii'.cel to increase tho 
at tivity of the absoi bent v stem gt ncrallj 
and in cert nil forms oi t hionu ilit umut 
ism, in scrofulous i fleet ions mcituiyand 
k id poisoning, etc t ompounds of I , 
such aa iodoform (qri ) and allied sub 
st mces, are largely used as intisiptns 
silver iodide m them iking of pliotogiaphi 
plites , and liigo quiutilits of 1 and its 
compounds aio used in ttehnical ehem 
In the foim of a complex compound know n 
as thjroxin, I is piescnt m the tlivrmd 
glind Dt iieienev of I in the diet r ausc s 
dci Aiigement of the gem ill he ilth and 
appears to bo associited with goitre It 
is a common modern practice to use table 
bait to which ^mall quintitits of iodides 
hive bttn add* d, though m most conn 
tues sulUcit nt iodine lor tho gtmril xe 
quite incuts of the body jh present m nor 
mal dit t In a few cn^cs iodid* s ire 
intioduccd into tho public w iteL supply 
Iodoform, oi Tn-iodomethane (CIII 3 ), 
palo y* IHw crystalline substmcc melting 
at 1 1 D ° ( mid having a peculiar nincll It 
Is best pro] ired by adding slight excess of 
a dilute solution of sodium hjpoehlorite 
to a solid i n of SO parts potassium iodide 
b parts a (tone, and 2 pacts sodium 
hydroxide dissolved lu 1 >00 parts water 
Commercial lv it is frequently made by an 
electrolytic method, in wineh a duer t 
electric cur rent Is passed through a warm 
solution of sodium carbonate, potassium 
iodide, and alcohol. I is slightly soluble 


in w itei and has strong autisc ptie pro- 
pcitios It diftors fioni chloiofoim (<7t.) 
onlv m h vv ing iodine m plac e of c hlorine 
ami m the iorm of vupom icts ns an 
an i ■'the tie 

Iodole, oi Tetnodopyrrol (( t \ II )N, 
jtllvw (lvstillme substanu melting nt 

1 10 C whii h is used ih an mtisoptie lu 
pi u otiodoloim It is c (pullv elleetivo 
but (l< void ot oiloui 

Iols, titv of Ivcin^as, lls \ to sent of 
Alkne o,ou tlu K Neosho so m si of 
Lopeki Ilie nv lurmshe s < oiisule table 
vvitcr p»wd md tho tn josstsscs iu 
aitt nn nit die mil miner d will Pop 
7-00 

lolaus, m ( lv mvtholoo In r I lotliei 
ami c h mole c t ot He miles with whom ho 
w is w )i hipi ( d ns l lu ro it 1 1 1 1 e Ii< 
in 1 c l Hi nulls to distiov flu lmn mi 
In (lit iml lit 1 r « <1 Ueieules children in 
tlx il (oiliest with J in v ‘din us when the 
1 itti i m uh \ n on them 

Ion (1) legend liv ancestor of tho 
Ionnn In me It ot tin (*k race brought up 

111 Ape ilo s te mt h il Delphi I uiipidc 

t ike s the ste i \ is the them* of one of his 
ti igc da s (2) Ok po* t oi ( hios liv ing m 
the \ge )f J t ri les md one ot tin lessu ot 
Atti ti i„c li i is Hu }i it Athtos be 
tween t 0 md 122 H » His first ti igidj 
wns pit lue * d between I 2 md IP) hi , 
mil lit subsi (lucrith gnncel both tin 
trii^n tnd drtliv r unbie pri/e lie is dso 
tin Minted mitlm >1 i i bilo iq Ilk al 
ticiti e n 11 e 1115 tie numbei time and 
is tie. lit d with van jus epigrams pc 111s 
elegies emomn mdeoimdits He dst> 
wre te live histone il orluogi iplnt il works, 
mcludn *■ in u mint of ti e untiiiuities of 
Clu j '>e.t' 1 Vllegre Dt lone C hw, J 390 

Iona, 01 Icolmkill, one of the is of the 
Inner Hebrides Ugjllshne, Scotland, 
sepai lie I from Mull bv the Sound of I It 
is ilout 1 in long md H m broad, md 
eovus 1 total an 1 of about 2000 ac 000 
of will 1 1 an undei cultivation, oats, 
pot it e imi barley forming the chief 

cn 1 s Lho eo ist is f urly k vel ou the i , 
bull kv ou the \V Hie lnlinhs support 
then Ives by ague lilturc and fishing I 
1 ^ eel bi ited m Inst from its connection 
with ''lint (clninbi, who lhenit 0 1 
I in I i hero md tunneled 1 memisluy 
win h Ik curie very fmious later the 
is w is made the sc it of t bishop Its 
nrrt ruins ue of interest the most 
noted being st Oran s C h ipol attached 
to wl h is 1 burv mg ground eentaining 
th t mbs ot Scottish kings bclore Mal 
colrn ( minoie and four Irish and eight 
Nciiwetjin kings ihtie is also tho 
catlie di il clmieh of St Al uy In 100A, it 
was Motored vnd opened for public service 
bv the (hureli ot Scotluid and tho I 
C on nuiuity h ls since restoied tlio monas 
tn> buildings Pop *200 See A and l 
ititchie Iona Past and Pribint, ISHU 
Lue \ Men/ies, Sf tolumbd of Iona, 1949 

Ionia, city of Michigan, United States, 
and tlie c ip of Ionia co It is situated on 
the tiiand It , in L of Orand liapidy 
Pop 7000 

Ionia, in anct geography, tho littoral 
dist and is of W Asia Minor, adjoining 
tho Aegean boa. It was inhabited by im- 
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migrants from the Peloponnesus, and he wrote. Tlio X. D. Is not very different 
derived its name from the lonitins, ono of from Attic, hut has a richer vowel-system 
the unct. tribes of Greece. The country which gives it a certain softness of sound, 
wus very nourishing, and out of it arose Ionic Order of Architecture, see Akchi- 
twclvo great cities : Miletus, Myus, Prieue, 'iinti hk — Greece. 

Ephesus, Colophon, Lcbedus, Teos, __ Ionidium, genus of violaceous plants, 
Erythru*. Clazoiuenie, and Phoctou, to- inhabits tropical und sub-tropical conn- 
gethor with Samos and Chios, which trie-?, especially America. Sev. species 
formed a league morn ol a sacred than arc used medicinally cm account of their 
political clumift'n*. It held a periodic emetic roots ; the chief of Uie.sc is X. 
festival in the shrine of Panic mi um on Mt. lpct.vuanha, known as the white Ipcca- 
Mvcalo near Pricnc, when religious wor- cuanna to distinguish it lrom the true 
ship was observed and games celebrated. I pis .tcminhn of brazil. 

►Subsequently Smyrna was admitted to the Ionouo (C,J1 2 „0), ketone of the ter- 
leugue. The cities gradually fell under pern- se-ics. it has a lira* odour of violets 
the s\\n> of Lydia, hut about .’i.'it) ltc. he*- and i- used for the production ot tlio arti- 
caine Mibjei tto Persia. They became the lieial pcrtiimc. 

independent allies of Greece after the Gk. Ion-, m science the electrically charged 
defeat of pcisia in 47i), but in ^7 vvilli paitnles pieseut in solutions of electro- 
othcr Gk. cities again became subject to l.vte-, or in ga-es subjected to electrical 
Persia. They were linally subdued b> di-i barges. The* terrn was introduced 
Alexander the Great after tin* hill of b\ P,irada>, adopting a suggestion of 
Miletus CUM). I. was included in the Win wed. Sec Ej «K cnucm , Pissocia- 
Roin. empire after (it n.r. It w’os later nn\. 

invaded hv Tur ks and became part of the lorga, Neculai, see Jokca, XlcorAH. 
Turkish empire. Ios, one ot the Cyclades is. ot Greece, 

Ionian Islands, chain of i<=. extending with .1 tine port. According to tradition 
along tlio W. and S. coasts of Greece, and Jimiur was buried here. Pop. 2000. 
comprising Cephalonia, Corfu, Cytlicia 1 10 U 1 -, without additional word-, an 

(( ’erigo), Ithaca. P f *\o, f-ant.i Maura, and m know lodgement ol debt. It dillcrs from 
/ante, w it it s' muh’ dependencies, a proim-sorv indc in that it requires no 
Tolu! area 1 100 m|. hi. All the is. except stamp ; and it need not lie addi* ssed to 
Coreyra were included in tlio later llom. tin* creditor by name. Pur from being a 
empire: ( ‘orfu and Cepha Ionia were cap- 1 negotiable instrument like a bill of ox- 
lured by Robert Guisenrd (l(isL) : in IJOi .(.h.Migc or promissory note, an I G U is 
Corfu fell into the hands of Ihe Venetians, I mereh evidence of uu account stated bc- 
who extended their sway over the is. but , tween tile pmtics to it ; but it is not evi- 
iiually ceiled them to Frame (171)7). After d« in o id money lent by the person who 
coming under the iullueiice of Russia and [ sign- n. 

'rurkey tlicv accepted Brit, protectorate Iowa, X. -central state of the U.S.A., 
(L80U-13), which continued to lane in - 1 popularh known as the * IJ.iwkcye State,* 
lluence over them until 1 fell I, when they eoveimg an area of ali,2S() sq. m., aj,bbt» 
wore annexed to Greece under King \ being land surface. Bounded on the N. 
George. Pop. 2<>0,0ui). l>> Minnesota ; on tho s. by Mis-ouri ; on 

Ionian School ot Philosophy, which Ji. I the K. by Wisconsin and lllinoM ; and on 
during the Sixth and nftli centuries n.c.. | the \\ . by Nebraska and S. Dakota. Tiie 
was chiefly interested in the primordial surface 1 - undulating, marlv four-fifths 
constitutive principle of the univ cne. The . eompn-mg rich prairies, forming good 
Uivd of them was Thales. Ids chief sue- | past mage. Tho soil is gcnerdlv fertile, 
consol's bciug Anaximander anil Anavi- . the duel crops being Indian < ui, hay, 
mones. Tho earlier philosophers sought oats, wheat, barley, aud pot atoi -• linseed 
to explain the material universe in terms | and -orghuni are of importance ■ ommer- 
of matter and force, finding material sub - cinlh. Among the fruits arc apples, 
stance in everytfiing lliat exists. About | cliunos grapes, pliiins, and strawberries ; 
the time of ileracbtii- a new thought beetroot is cultivated h*r augur. Tho 
H])rang up. Anaxagoras asserted that -late is the richest in arable land in tlie 
everything existed iroin tho beginning in Piaon, and about one-eighth is composed 
nn infinite number of infinitesimal atoms ol natural forest — oak, walnut, hickory, 
which were the seeds of all things which pine, cedar, elm, maple, and cottou-vvood. 
have since been produced. Diogenes of In ilu* E. portion ot the state minerals 
Apollouia elaborated on the universal abound, including coal, lead, zinc, iron, 
homogeneity of uaturo, tho universal sub- limestone, gypsum. ( la>, sandstone, and 
Htauco of all things being air. Tho Inter gravel. Tho leading industry Is meat- 
Ionians, Archelaus and Hippo, rev erted to packing ; while dairy produce, including 
tho earlier thought of Thales. 1ml ter, cheese, and condensed milk, is of 

Ionian Sea, in tin* Mediterranean, lies S. meat v nine. Flour-milling and the nmuuf. 
of tlio Adriatic and divides Italy from <>1 farm implements are important, and 
Greece. , wool i.- a valuable commodity. All the 

lonio Dialect, was one of the four i t*'' 4 - are direct or indirect tribs. of tho 
varieties of Gk. language. It was prill- Missouri or Mississippi, but only a few are 
ci pally spoken in the Ionian colonies of , navigable ; there are sev. small lakes in 
Asia Minor, but was not uncommon in •( he state. The climate is one of great ex - 
some of the is. of the .Egean skxi. Out of Denies of heat and cold, generally with a 
tho old Xonle arose tlio language of epic dry winter and a wet .summer. There are 
poetrv. Herodotus distinguished four no very great cities. The negro pop. 
varieties of tho New Ionic, in one of which torms a very small percentage and tho 
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foreign -bom peoples are mainly of Ger. or 
Scandinavian origin. Iowa was formerly 
populated by Indians, but in 1788 the Fr. 
came to Dubuque to work the lend twines 
there ; they later claimed the state, which 
was purchased in 1803, settled by a white 
pop. in 1832, and organised as Iowa Ter. 
in 1838. It was admitted to the Union as 
a state in 1846. It is divided into ninety- 
nine cos., and the cap. is Res Moines, 
159,800. other important tns. are : Sioux 
City, 83,000 ; Davenport, 06,000 ; Cedar 
Rapids, 62,000 ; \\ aterloo, 52,000 ; Dulm- 
que, 41,000 ; Council Bluffs, 42,000 ; 
Ottumwa, 32,000 ; Mason City, 27.000 : 
Clinton. 27,000 ; Burlington, 26,000 ; 
Fort Hodge, 23,000 ; Marshalltown, 
20,000. The pop. in 1910 wns 2,538,26* 
(negro 16,604). The Governor and the 
chief officers arc choseu for a term of two 
years ; legislature consists of a .Senate and 
a House of Representatives. I. sends 2 
senators and 8 represented iv cs to Congress. 
The College of Agriculture at Ames is the 
finest of its kind in the l\H. It lias over 
5000 students. There arc over 9800 m. 
of railway line. See J. Brigham, Imra, 
1915 ; I. B. Rieliman, I menu to luira , 
1931 ; Federal W liter’s I’rojctt, Iowa : i 
( luide to the II au At >/e State , 1 9.is : C. Cote, 
Jouxl Through thi Year*, 1910: W. J. 
Petersen, A Jiejcrenci tritidi to Iowa II 
fory, 19 i 2. 

Iowa City, cap. of Johnson co., Iowa, 
U.S.A., on the Iowa 11., 23 ui. from Cedar 
Rapids. It is the seat of the Iowa Mate 
Univ. It has ionndries and machine 
shops. It is a rich farming and stork - 
breeding dist. Pop. 1 8,000. 

Iowa River, rises in Hancock co. in the 
state of Iowa, and flows in a S.E. direct ion 
entering the Misskshippi m Louisa co. It 
is navigable to Iowa Cit> and Is about 
350 m. in length. 

Iowa, State University of, co-cdurational 
institution founded in 1*17, but not 
opened until 1855, 'when the gov. moved 
from Iowa City, and the old capital be- 
came the Univ. headquarters. Many now 
buildings were added ; the Iow«i It. flow- 
ing at the foot of t lie campus provides 
aquatic sports for the students. There 
are about 6000 student.-., and the teaclnng 
staff is over 500. 

Ipecacuanha, emetic Milwtanco ob- 
tained from the roots of scv. S. Axner. 
plants. Tho true 1. is a species of Rubla- 
ccue known by the various generic names 
of Cephas lw, Psychotna, and Uragoga, and 
occurs in damp forests ol Brazil, It is a 
small herbaceous plant with a prostrate 
stem and an annulatcd root. In medicine 
it acts as an emetic and .stomachic, Aids 
respiration, and Increases perspiration. 
The white I. is a violuceou-- plant, known 
botamcally as lonitliurn Ipecacuanha ; 
the bastard 1. is a species of Asclepia- 
dacetr bearing tho name Asrlepias wras- 
savicn. The active principle of true I. is 
an alkaloid known as emetine, now used 
in the treatment of amoebic dysentery. 
• Dover’s powder * is I. and opium. . 

Ipek (Pekia, Pe6, or Petch), see Pec. 

Iphicles : (1) Son . of Amphitryon and 
Alomene, ana twin brother of Hercules. 
While the two babies were in a cradle, 


Juno sent two serpents to kill Hercules, 
who strangled them. (2) Was a son of 
Phylacus and Olymene, whoso cattle were 
famous for tlioir sizo. 

Iphicrates (c. 420-318 R.c.), celebrated 
Athenian general, the son ot a shoemaker. 
He changed the dress and arms of tho 
Athenian soldiers, and introduced the 
peltastw (ot TTiArnffTot), or turgeteers. 
Those light troops were origimiUv com- 
posed of Thracian mercenaries. Ho 
fought in flic Corinthian War, and de- 
feated the Spartans in 392. After 371 he 
assisted Ills fatlicr-in-lnw, Cot>-, king ol 
Thrace, in war against Athens, hut was 
subsequently pardoned, and took joint 
command of the Social War. 

Iphigenia, according to Gk. tradition, 
the daughter of Agaminemnon and Ul>- 
ticinnestra. Agamemnon lmd provoked 
tho goddess Artemis i J liana) by killing her 
favourite hart. When tJio (iks. were 
going to the Trojan war A item is produced 
a (.dm, so that the fleet in Aulis was de- 
tained from sailing. Tho soothsaver 
(\ilclms advised Agamemnon to sacrifice 
I. in order to appease tho goddess, and 
Agamemnon ultimately consented. Ac- 
cra ding to one legend she died on the altar; 
but, according to another. Artemis put a 
hait or a goat in her place nt the last 
moment, and earned her oft to Tauris. 
Then 1 1. became priestess in file temple of 
kitemis, and saved her brother Great cs 
with ins friend Pv bides from bung sacri- 
ficed to the goddess by fleeing with them 
to Greece, car rung away the statue of 
Artfinis from the temple. 1. was wor- 
shipped m At liens and in hparta, ami it is 
probable that she was really the goddess 
unfit r another name. bti A. Verrall in 
bun pales the nationalist, 189 > : F. Ernst, 
Iphupnia uiul Andere Kssai/s, 1933. 

IpomEea, genus of Goiivolvuhicca\ con- 
sists of about 400 species ol herbaceous 
and shrubby plants growing wild in warm 
unci tropical countries ; many arc rnlti- 
vatod iu nulder climates lor their showy 
flowers. I. Batata* Is the sweet potato; 
I. purpurea, tho morning-glory ; I. jmr- 
go, the julup : /. pandurata. the wild 

potatovine. 

Ipsambul, or Abu-Simbel, ruins in 
Nuhi. 1 , Upper Egypt, on the R. Nile. 
There are two rock temples, which were 
built by Raineses the Great, in the sides 
of steep cliffs. They contain numerous 
statues and sculptures. See Eoyit. 

Ipsus, in anct. geography, was a tn. of 
Plirvgia, in Asia Minor, where in 301 li.r., 
Antigonus was defeated and killed. 

Ipswich, municipal, co., and pari, bor., 
and the co. tn. of Suffolk, England, at the 
head of the Orwell estuary, 69 in. N.E. of 
London. 1. was once a tn. of narrow 
anct. streets, jettied lnt h -and -plaster 
buildings, and storied inns ; but is now* a 
iu. of old and new, where Elizabethan oak 
mingles with fabrications m steel and con- 
crete. Among its antiquarian reinoius 
arc : the Ancient House, in the Butter 
Market, now used as n bookshop, the 
architectural show-place of tho tn., re- 
puted to have boon built in 1567 by 
Georgo Copping for Robert Sparrowo, a 
bailiff of I. It naa a wealth of oak carving 
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throughout, with flue oak -panelled rooms 
and richly decorated ceilings ; Christ- 
church Mansion, built between 1548-50 
by Edmond Withipoli, with extensive re- 
building in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; It is now maintained by the 
Corporation as a museum of domestic 
antiquities, period furniture, and pictures, 
some by Gainsborough and Consiublc ; 
Wolsey's Gateway (1528) in College 
Street, the only fragment remaining of 
W olsev’s ambitious plan to fonnd u college 
in 1. os a nursery for his Cardinal College 
at Oxford, with the aid of revenues de- 
rived from the suppression of monasteries ; 
in 1530 work on his great College of St. 
Mary come to an abrupt end and t ho build- 
ings were taxed to the ground. The 
centre of the tn. and of its communal life 
is the Cornhill. Hero are the tn. hall, 
general post otlice, and the hanks. The 
tn. hall occupies the site of the old Moot 
Hall and the general post office that of the 
Shambles or butc hers* mart. The Moot 
Hall was a ramshackle building with an 
outside stairway to the upper storey and 
with the stocky in front and the Maiket 
Cross on its right. Some of the streets 
lending into the Cornhill are narrow, hut 
others have boon '^ued. The main 
thoroughtare cornea buo the Cornhill and 
out again and runs by White Horae Hotel. 
Many of the finest shops arc in the Butter 
Market near the tn. hall. In High Street 
to the N. is the Corporation Museum which 
originated in a museum opened (J817) by 
a society founded lor the c ncouragemont 
of the Ktudv of natural lust, amongst the 
working classes. It now includes depts. 
of general and local natiuai lust., archae- 
ology, and ethnoiogv. 

Then' are sev. line churches, mostly 
Perpendicular in st\ie: St. Margaret's, 
built in the early fifteenth centur> with 
simple stone and flint panelled S. porch, 
embattled clerestory, mid oak Tudor 
hammer beam roof ; St. Peter's, near the 
site of VVolscy’.s ill-fated college, in 
Decorated stylo; like St. Margaret's this 
church suffered much from the iconoclast . 
Will Dowsing ; both also ^.uilered exterior 
damage from uir raids : considerable 
renovation and extension were carried out 
in St. Peter's in 1878 under Sir Gilbert 
Scott; SI. Nicholas, with a fourteenth- 
century navo and aisles of particular 
interest art Uitecturall.x. Other churches 
are St. Mary-lc-Tower, the Corporation 
church in the churchyard of which King 
John's charter was moivert in 1 199 b> the 
bailiffs and hurgtvse- ; the chinch was 
almost entirely rebuilt in 1800-70 and nil 
that remains of the sixteenth-century 
structure is the nnve piers and arches : 
Ft. Mary-at-the-Quay, built or icbuilt 
about the middle of tho fifteenth ccutury ; 
this church, too, was severely damaged 
by bombs ; St. Lawrence, a lofty church 
In tho Perpendicular stylo built of flint 
and brick with an embattled tower ami 
5 medieval bells. Of tlie 1. inns which, 
though they havo undergone many archi- 
tectural changes, have yot stood beneath 
their same signs for over 4 centuries, the 
most famous is the 'Great White Horse. ’ 
A 4 Whit Hors Inn * stood on the same site 


in 1518, when It was proba&ly one of the 
pilgrims' inns. Numerous personages, 
illustrious or disreputable, have spent a 
night there, but it was Dickenses dis- 
paraging allusions to it in Pickwick Papers 
(Chapter 22) that prompted the Amors, to 
bmld a replica of the inn at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago. Other well-known I. Inna 
are : tho ‘ Crown and Anchor ' of compara- 
tively recent date ; the 1 Coach and JH o mm 9 
first built as a private residence and only 
becoming an inn in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; the sixtconth-ccntury 'Black 
H orse ' ; the * Golden Lion ' in Cornhill ; 
the ‘Old Bell/ ‘Half Moon/ 4 Golden 
Fleece ' — in tho yard of which bull-baiting 
w as a popular pastime, and the ‘ Neptune/ 
»No once a private residence and noted for 
its carved ceilings and oak-panelled 
rooms. The first public library of I. wa* 
built in 1887. The present Central 
Libiary in North gate Street was built in 
1 92 i . It is a noted depository for Suffolk 
records and has a growing collection of 
theso original sources of social hist. There 
arc also four branch libraries. There arc 
U stcondary schools situated in the various 
dists. ot the tn., 4 each for boys and girls 
and the Northgato Grammar Schools. 
For further education there is a school of 
technology, the School of Arts and Crafts, 
t lie School of Commerce, and Christ church 
htening Gollege. I. School, which has a 
continuous lust, from 1177 or even earlier, 
now ianks as an independent public 
school Formerly ostab. in Dlackfriars 
monastic precincts and elsewhere, the 
«*thool moved to its present site in 1851 ; 
the foundation stone was laid by the 
Prince Consort. The general hospitals of 
T. arc the E. Suffolk and I. Hospital and 
the Bor. General Hospital. 1. has six 
mi hlic parks in addition to many recrea- 
tion grounds (182 ac.) : Christ church Park 
and arboretums, a richly wooded park 
of 70 ac., purchased by tho Corporation in 
l**9t. and containing the ( liristciiurch 
Man-ion Museum ; Chantry Paik and 
Mansion (124 ac.) presented in 1927 by 
.sir Arthur Churchman, Bait. iLoid Wood- 
bndge) and opened by Princess Mary in 
1 92 s ; Bourne Park (76 ae.) al^i presented 
in 1927 and opened bv Prince Henry 
(Duke of Gloucester): <«>ppes\vyk Park 
l la ac.) opened in 1910 : Holv Wells Park 
and Mansion (61 ac.) aNo given by Lord 
Wnodbridgo and opened id 1936 ; and 
Vlcxandra Park (11 ac.) opened in 1904. 

Industries. — The industries of I. in- 
clude large engineering and ngric. iinple- 
imnt works (espeoinlh ploughs, tractors, 
hart own, threshing mar lunos, and lawn* 
moweis); tobacco: fertilisers; yeast: 
clothing; artificial silk underwear : boot 
.uni shoo manufs. : railway plant: 
tanneries; printin'.- works; breweries: 
i'..i Kings and flour mills. Among tho 
industrial products are : electrical pro- 
duct* — motors and d\nainos; industrial 
i ruckH and trolley bu^es ; mobile cranes ; 
excavators; water control equipment; 
concrete mixing machinery : roller mills : 
grain dryers : air compressors ; struc- 
tural steel-work ; iron and non-ferrous 
castings ; beet sugar factory, and food 
factory plant ; steel-framed buildings ; 
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heating radiators and boilers ; malleable 
iron and gunmetal fittings and gunmetal 
and cast iron valves for the heating, oil 
and sanitary engineering trades : brass 
and copper base alloys ; metallurgical 
plant for the manuf. of bearings, etc. ; 
cigarettes ; lotterprcss and lithographic 
printing and stationery ; sawing and 
planing machines ; plywood, wall boards 
and plastics ; domestic engineering arti- 
cles; refrigerating plant; socks, bags and 
tarpaulins ; garden seats and other garden 
furniture. 

Dock and airport. — Vessels drawing 
19 ft. can enter the dock (area 20 ae.) at 
I. and t-hips up to 7000 tons can berth at 
Cliff Quay. Following on the passing of 
the first 1. Dock Act, 1 837, work on a new 
dock began in 1839 and, by 18 13 I. had the 
largest wet dock in Great Hr! tain. In 
1852 the dock commissioners became a 
corporate body with much increased 
powers. In 1881 a larger entrance lock 
was opened and In 1904, 800 ft. of new 

3 uay was built. In 1923-2 i came a new 
cep water quay (1800 ft.) on the E. side 
of the Orwell. The docks and quays are 
equipped with modern electric cranes and 
all rail facilities. The airport (opened in 
1930) of I. on the E. outskirts of 1 lie tn. 
is one of the fluent municipal airports in 
the country. 

Hixtory. — Anct. relies indicate that I. 
was the site of a Brit, settlement 2000 
years ago or before* the Rom, occupation. 
Throughout the Saxon period, I. or 
Gyppenwyk as it is called in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle t began a steady develop- 
ment which at length attracted the atten- 
tion of Dan. marauders. Tho Danes were 
defeated at sea off the mouth of the 
Orwell in 880 by King Alfred ; but in 991 
and 1000 they invaded and set tiro to the 
tn. and levied a fine of £10,000 upon the 
inb&bs. But these raids do not appear 
to have had any lasting effect on the tn., 
whose port rapidly outgrew those of the 
rival townships on the E. coast. At the 
time of the Domesday Surrey I. had os 
many as 9 churches. Tn 1199 T. received 
Its first charter, granted by King John 
(see above ) which gave to tho inlmbs. 
liberties and privileges they had newer 
previously enjoyed and exempted them 
fiom many taxes. Bv 1280 tho traffic 
through tho port was of sufficient vol. to 
justify the appointment of a collector of 
customs. I. was in fact a flourishing port 
when Hull was still an insignificant vil., 
and Liverpool merely a swamp. It was 
at I. that Bobort do Beaumont, earl of 
Leicester, landed with a force of Flemish 
mercenaries to attack the King’s armies 
near Bury tit. Edmunds in 1 1 73. In 1 338, 
the tn. sent 12 ships, in addition to men 
and supplies, to Join the earl of Leicester’s 
fleet before the Battle of tiluys. It was 
to Edward II T. that the tn, owed the 
introduction of an industry that brought 
it new prosperity ; for he brought over to 
England 70 families of Walloons, who were 
weavers and wool-workers, and tho wool- 
len industry grow, rapidlv in Suffolk 
generally. In 1 146 occurred tho election 
of the tn.’s first representatives in Parlia- 
ment; from 1440 I. continued to send 


2 members to Parliament, until 1918 when 
the number was reduced to one. In 1518 
Ht*nrv VIII. granted to the corporation 
jurisdiction over tho Orwell estuary as fur 
as what is now tho port of Harwich. Tho 
course of the seventeenth century saw tho 
migration of the woollen industry north- 
ward and westward, and by 1 (»50 the trade 
of I. h.wl declined by one third, but ns a 
set -off the tn. hud begun to participate in 
the profitable coal importing trade be- 
tween Newcastle and London. More 
skilled foreign artisans eame to I. in tho 
reign of Charles during the religious per- 
secutions of tho Huguenots. Shipbuild- 
ing became a minor industry of tho port 
in the seventeenth century and many E. 
India men, ns well as warships, w'ere 
launched from its > arris. It was still 
being carried on as lute us the middle of 
the nineteenth century. But the -use of 
the ocean-going ships increased beyond 
tho capacity of the I. yards, so that the in- 
dustry declined and ultimately disa- 
appeared. Among tho famous names 
associated with T. that of Wolscy (b. in 
St. Nicholas Street 1171) is pre-ominent. 
Horatio. Lord Nelhon, was High Steward 
of the b«»r. from 1S00 to 1805. Adm. 
Lord Vernon was the tn.’s pari. i*epro- 
sentative in 1741, 1717, and 1754. Vis- 
count Kitchener of Khartoum and of 
Aspall (Suffolk) was High Steward, 1909- 
10. Thomas Gainsborough and John 
Constable both spent part of their lives in 
l. Francis Bacon was sev. times member 
of Parliament for l. Vet other names 
an) those of Sir Christopher Hatton, after 
whom Hatton Court is named ; Thomas 
Clarkson, after whom Is named Clarkson 
Street ; Thomas Cuvendish, tho navf- 
arntor. after whom Cavendish Street is 
named ; David Garrick, who began his 
stage career in I., Jean lngelow. Hitler 
Haggard, Bernard Barton, tho Suffolk 
poet, and the Hev. lBchard Oobliold, 
author of The History of Margaret Catch- 
pole . 1815. Pop. (estimated, 19J7) 

101,000. 

Iquique, eitv and seaport in Chile, cap. 
of the prov. of Tarapuen, 820 m. N. of 
Valparaiso, on tho Paeitie coast. Owes 
its commercial importance chiefly to the 
export of nitrate of soda mid borax. Until 
lb'tu, when the export of nitrate began, 
1. was only a small fishing vil. of littlo 
importance. It is now connected by rail 
with the inland tn. of Tarapncn and 
various miniug centres and js well pro- 
vided with tramways, electric light, tele- 
phones, etc. It was founded in the six- 
teenth century, upon a peninsula between 
tho Colorado and Cavancha headlands. 
Twice, in 1 808 and 1875, the tn. was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake and tidal 
wave, and in tho war between Chile and 
Pern it was ceded to the former by treaty 
in 18S3. Water is brought to the city 
from Pica, (50 in. away* a vil. settled by 
Sp. soldiers in the sixteenth century. 
Large deposits of guano are found on tho 
coast. The climate Is rainless. Pop. 
39,200. 

Iquitos, tn. of Peru, and cap. of the dept, 
of Bajo Amazonas do Loreto, situated on 
the Mara Aon, a branch of the Upper 
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Amazon, 2300 m. from the month, and 
1 208 from Lima. It is a Peruvian flotilla 
naval base. There is a wirele.sg station 
ami a regular air service. Pop estimated 
at 20,000. 

iquitos, tribe of S. American aborigines 
in tlio region between Peru and Ecuador, 
on Liu* N. part of the Upper Amazon. 

Irak-Ajemi, central prov. of Persia, al- 
most corresponding to the anct. Media. 
Its surface consists very largely of ele- 
vated table-lands, but there are numerous 
fertile valleys, rich in cereals and fruits, 
hut only partially cultivated. The K. 
part is occupied hy the great salt desert of 
Dasht-i-Kuvir, or Khorassan. 1. com- 
prises the modern dists. of Kurd Is tin i, 
Ardelan, Luristnn, Ispahan, and Kashan. 
The prov. contain-. the prill, tn--- oi Per- in, 
ineluding Teheran, the cap., nnd Ispahan. 
The industries consist in the weaving of 
carpets, most of which are exported to 
Europe, and the munuf. of glass nnd 
porcelain. Area, 13s, 190 «q. m. I’op. 
(estimated) 3.000,000. 

Iran, or Eran, originally t he name of the 
great plateau hounded on the N. hy the 
Caspian hiea and Turanian Desert, ou the 
js. by the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, 
on the* E. by tic* i>n md on the \V. by 
Kurdistan and the Tigris. The name, 
which is now the official designation of the 
Persian kingdom, is derived from Aryutia , 

• the country of the Aryans/ Strain) de- 
clared that the name and language ex- 
tended to the Persians, M isles, Sogdiruis, 
and Hadrians, as well as to the i ninths, of 
the S.E. of 1. Sn Priwn. 

Irapuato, til. of Mexico in the state ot 
Guanajuato. It is an important railway 
junction, and is situated on the railway 
between .Mexico and Guadalajara. Pup. 
2D, 700. 

Iraq (Mesopotamia, 4 the land between 
the rivers ’). A kingdom in the Middle E., 
extending from Kurdistan on the N. anil 
N.E. to the Persian Gult on the is. and 
ts.E., and from Persia on tlio E. t<» Syria 
and the Arabian Desert on the W„ the 
position being between 371° and 48 J° E. 
long., and frum 37 to 30’ N. lat. Tlie 
country ln\s an area of 1 1>0. 000 s<\. m. and 
includes the former Turkish vilayets of 
Mosul, Hagdad, and Hasi-a. 

Tin* pop. aecoiding to tho ecus us of 
11H5 was 1,01 (,.{.>0. Tho pop. of the 
chief liwus is: Bagdad, 1 ,009,011s : 
Mogul, 653,188; Ba,sra, 400,07s; 
Diwanieh, 331,909; Muutalig. 281,017; 
Arhil. 273,197 ; Diyala, 209,7.72 ; llilla, 
203,837 ; Kirklok, 202, 209 ; Amaru, 
183,911; Kut, 180,14,7 ; Sukenmni, 
175,812; Dulnini, 157,010, and Karbala, 
140,350. Of a total pop. of 3,500,500 in 
1935, theio wore 3J 3,000 Moslems: 
101,300 Christians ; 90,900 Jews; and 
41,100 of other religious. 

Physical Features. — 1. may be divided 
into three main di\s. : the Plaiu, the Up- 
lands, and tho Highlands. Tho Plain 
consists of tho delta of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and extends roughly from the 
Persian Gulf to a line joining Falujah with 
Khonaqin. Tho soil is alluvial, and there 
is no stone. Tho rlvs. run along ground 
a few ft. higher than tho rest of the Plain, 


which is consequently liable to bo flooded 
when tho rivs. are high. This happens 
each spring when the *bnows in Kurdistan 
and Armenia melt, local rain having but 
small effect on the rivs. 'Hie rise of tho 
Tigris at Bagdad is sometimes as much 
as 23 ft., and that of tho Euphrates as 
much an 14 ft., at Falujah. At no point 
is the Plain higher than 150 ft. abovo sea 
level. The anu. rainfall on the Pluiu 
aver.-igcs G in. only, and cultivation de- 
pends almost ontircly on irrigation. There 
are three chief forms of irrigation : (i.) 
perennial, in which form the land is 
planned and tin* canals from tho riv. to 
the land to be irrigated are designed in 
such manner that the water in the riv. 
will always • command * tho laud, or, ill 
other words, flow on to the land ; (ii.) 
from Inundaliou canals, in which form 
irrigation canals are excavated from tho 
riv-.. to the land in such manner that the 
water, during spring, will command the 
land, and so give enough water tor sum- 
mer crops— a very unsHenlilie form of 
inigation ; and (iii.) lift irrigation, in 
which term water is lifted hy pump and 
engine or other mechanical means from 
the i iv. or canals up on to tho bank, 
whence it flows down a small water 
channel on to lands closely adjoining tho 
riv. This last term of irrigation has be- 
come more popular recently with the 
cheapening of oil through tho develop- 
ment of oil in J. The chief irrigation 
works are in tho Hi mil yah Barrage, tho 
Paghnrrah Barrage, the Beda Jfcgulator, 
and Ha* Dial ah Weir at Table Mountain. 
There is a rich date-palm area around 
itu"un, and the date trade* there is large, 
75 per cent of tho world's consumption 
In hue produced iu this area. Tho Up- 
land- div. forms the area between the 
Plain and the Highlands, and eon-ists, in 
the >.VV. portion, of an uucultivable 
gvp-um desert, hut iu tho X. and N.E. of 
rolling plains with good soil nnd with a 
rauuall thrice os heavy as tl at iu tho 
Plain. Mosul, Kirkuk, and H nil, the 
elect tus., arc situated on rich so*' between 
TOO and 1200 ft. above tie* -on 1 \el, the 
min being heavy enough tor growing 
w inter cereals extensi v el> . Tho best time 
to tour those areas is in Ap.il aud May, 
w lien t he country is v er> beautiful. There 
is no irrigation to hpcak ot, though around 
Ai hil and Kirkuk it is tarried on iu a 
small way by the ami. system of ‘ Karez,' 
a sv blent know’ll in the Middlo E. and 
Afghanistan for centimes. This mode of 
iirigatum is by a series of well’s connected 
bv tunnels, the tunnels being skilfully 
directed, and so inclined as to bring the 
w iter to tho surface at the dosired spot. 
Tin* Highlands lie N.E. of n lino drawn 
i mm Fatah Khnbour to Khnnaqin, and 
are crossed by a number of ranges of nits, 
rising at some points to 14,900 ft. There 
are many beautiful valleys and plains 
among those into., ami tho valleys are full 
of flowers. Ruiufall is heavy in winter, 
and may continue till May. The mta. are 
covered in snow throughout the winter. 
Fruit is grown in tho N., tobacco in the S. 
Highlands, especially in the disks, ot 
Suialinanlyah and Kanla. 
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1 raqi Tribes — Outside the cities the 
pop of £ is almost entirely tribal, t e 
dlv ided into communities ot kindred 
families under their own chiefs or she ikhs 
It is eas\ to obsei v e in I the various stages 
of tiibnl development from tho nomad of 
the dtsert to the riverain cultlvatoi, and 
in the transit ftom desert to tn (v\ hi ro 
thit has taken place ) the tubes have lost 
little of then ti ibal oh uactei istir s and c us 
toms In the Plim theic aio Bedouin or 
Biduin tribes nomadic pastors of cmiels, 
sheep and horses othejs no senri 
n nnadic or sum settle d and niaish tribes 
I hi thie t clue! l celouin tubes of I are the 
ishminiit living between the figtis and 
Luphrit s m the Jv the Dlnflr m the ^ 
and elsewhere the Vt u/vh Blood icuds 
still pi 4 vail and thi tube s h iu their own 
unwntti n cocks md 1 it thods of punishing 
offenders or sitthng quint Is, and tne f 
Gov , m its administr iti n h\s to i u due 
rtguel to tub l 1 (list in Ueulthv tulti 
\ itors still tike i pub in dwelling in 
bluk tents lcimm tnt of tlio turn of 
Abnham while th< mi hman s Mie'd 
houM is but i it« l hut eun though In 
and hid family m iv live m a house 

Constitution arut 1 Immigration — Bv a 
treat* of alliance (1J10) betwetn Lieut 
Butain and I Jvimr i aisal ibn Hussain 
(the first king of 1 ) ( u it Britain under 
took to give 1 sii U i Ivice uml tssistuncc 
as might be lequiie d without prejudiec to 
Iraqion soveie iguty to suppoit tin armed 
forces md tin in is tie of L , and to use 
its good offices to secure the admission of 
I to membership of the Leuguc of fs atoms 
as soon as possible £ vv is admitted to 
the League of .N ations m 1 9 3 2 i o effect 

uttte this treat v, the ic was i Brit adviser 
to each MimsUi of the Inqim ( abmet, 
and also a number of Brit otlh lals in each 
mimstiv, all being responsible to the I 
Gov Legislative p>wer is vested in 
Parliament with the king of I iud the 
Pirliauunt consists of the s -c nate and the 
Chamber of Deputies Flic Senato has 
twenty meinbeis or el 1< i statesmen 
nominated by tlit king of I and the 
Lower House II j deputies eketed on the 
basis of one deputy t ) evuv 21) 000 male 
subjects I is divided into foui te e n main 
admimstT ltiv e di vs oi liw is e ich Iiw i 
being administered by i Mntusainf 
who is icsponfeible to the Ministry of tlie 
Interior but is also tho lgent and repre 
suitative of the othei ministries Lieh 
liwais i iv ided into two >r mou qadhas,’ 
adunuLsU red by a * Qmu Maqqain/ iud 
each qaclha is divided into two or more 
- nahiy xhs, aelmlnlstered by a Mudir ‘ 
Lh Iraq Army — *lhc dcitnee of I 
during the years following the I'irst World 
War wa* mainly in the hands of the It A l , 
and sev lint squadrons were statioucd 
in the couutry But after 19 l the HAL 
command was transferred to Uinadioh, 
where it is stationed solely to safeguard 
Brit, interests In 1039 tin Iraq Ian army 
contain* d two diva (twenty eight infantiy 
battailous three cavalry regiments, 
six baltuies of m£. artillery, etc ). The 
air force comprised two army air co- 
operation squadrons, one bomber trans 
port squadron, and one fighter squadron. 


Tho total strength of the army and air 
f oi ( e was then 28 000 ollieeis and meu 
Compulsory military seivleo for all men 
between nineteen and twenty five had 
come into foicc in 19 10 The bulk of tho 
i ink iud file vie 'slnih tnlusmen of S J , 
but Kinds and lmiomins lie cnlifltcd 
hi eon-mli i able liuinbci-i toMtlui with 
VssviIuiJs t halde ini lnisti in mdotheis 
Liu ie is ul so i police iocee ot 10 100 meu, 
liilt on foot iud halt monntul l here is 
vcimelcorps which pitiols mdguiisons 
the VV and b VV fi mtieis in eo opu ition 
with twenty irmtdeuis in e e 1 1 un dlsts 
whuli ire uu lin d to lx tui Indent i 
*.\ tun if police osl m beliogiapbic 
t nieli with one uuothei Jus elone nun h to 
isohte ^angs of muiulirs md to bung 
pe i e iud prosp i it\ to the me l 

Ida dun Mure is i Alnistiv ot 
J dii ition stiiTul bv Ti njis Primary 
sell >K iu istab in tlu liw is andelemen 
tuj s liools m tli< ul lhuc aio about 
102 element u> mi jinn in s hools and 
71 stcmlary ail 1 inteiuudiat( schools 
the * liiif being at l> tgdad and M >snl mel 
in t s< hools hive t tioop of boy scouts 
Jheic iu ilso two tee bin ul si hools lot 
bov a homo aits selio 1 foi gnls and 
&ev ti » mug t oik -,e s f jr c ie me ntai v se In ol 
teaeixis 1 here is no univeisitv but 
cert lin schools <u eolleg s such ns the 
College of Medicine the I iw be bool the 
xlioil of Ague ultnic, and the Lngfnccr 
mg "■( h nil prov ide spe e lulise el e our es 
atter eonipletion of tlie secondary 
course s 

Md at Scmrci — I lu oigams ition of 
moduli hospit ils st illid bv personnel 
fiom tho Hoy il Me eln el College and the 
I h nrtia \ C ollcge it Bigdad is one of tho 
triuirn hs of the Beit m mdatorv oi lieu tv 
regime GraduilTV tlie tube sine u who 
hiJ Jntheito itposed futh sjIUv in tluir 
own ignormt tnbil 1 m toi icqiuied the 
h lilt c f e jming into the tns to the h is 
l Hals itti ut< d by the stone s of vvonele i 
tul euus Iho Gov i uhlie Health 
bem e eontrols all medical pi ectiee mel 
in urdn ms a sioie of hospitals md some 
se\ent\ dispensaries 

4 mculiural and other h( sources — 
Agile nlture is the chief oceup ition, and 
vi Ids the bulk of the revenue Most ot 
the egrie pop is engiged m the exten 
Hive (tea light imoiint of w >rk put into 
a huge extent of eountiv) eultivation of 
wlie it md buley in wmtei and in amn 
in r sue b ezops as rhi, elites maize, 
8(i b lmin, and sesame, 1 lie cultivator 
ctiss is quite distmet from the pastoral, 
iv Inch latte r is tho nom id A i ib Cotton 
has been added as a summer crop, and 
go j 1 quality Ainor types of cotton 
give profitable yields In 19 \ r > there wore 
(000 ao under cotton lhc Hocks of 
sh ep goats, und camels eover cnoimous 
areis of gi uing ground, and tho doseit, 
after good rains, provides plenty of 
nutritious gi wses The oil resources of 
I aic most important, and are jealously 
regarded by many European Powers 
Ihey are developed by two companies — 
the Turkish Petroleum Company, and the 
Khanaqln Company, the latter being a 
subsidiary of the famous Anglo Persian 
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Oil Company. The Turkish Petroleum vailing: N W. wind acts with the current 
Company ih operating wells under a Con- so that Balling craft have to be towed up- 
cession granted by the I Gov In 1925 at it am, and again, the nvs are very 
An oilfield, 30 m S of Khanaqin near the shallow in autumn Between Mosul and 
Persian fiontier, is worked b> the Khan- Bagdad flat bottomed boats and stern- 
aqln Oil Company The Brit Oil Devol- wheel steamers carry freight during April 
opment Company (Mosul Oilfldds Ltd ) and May, and rafts of skms and poles are 
holds a tonctHsion for oil covering Irani used for produce carried down stieam to 
ter W of the Tigiis and N of lot. 93 . Bsgdad Motor boats are also used No 
The Basra Petroleum Company hold a Rteimers ply on the Fuphiates, which is 
concession foi oil covering the southern- too shallow, and sailing craft carry the 
most part of the country Oil production local height The Shaft el Aiab, which 
in I avenges ovci A\ million tons is foinrie 1 by the combination of the Tigris 
annualh 1 ho Coinpan v’s pipe line a? d I uphraUs at Qurnah (the traditiona 
bifurcates attc r some distance, one branch site of the Gaidcn of 1 dc n) Is navigable to 
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ending nl Haifa, and the other at Ale ppo I or cm i stc liners v* t ir us B wa \u mail 
Ilie c lilt 1 cvpoits aio dites wool gi un I m l i itched aud received m mails con- 
(b irley for the most pirt) hides ami skins, i vt u <1 l»v the But O verse is Airw i>s 
cotton liquorice, and gill nuts, oil will cm i r d ion \ji nnil c nmnuuir ition 

no doubt take, an important plaee m the with I s \ is maintained from Hong 
future Tlicie ih ilso a large, tiansit K to sun Irunisco b\ the Pan- 
tiade amounting to the ann value of Vniciu in Iranspamlc VirServu 
it »00,000, this tilde being chietl> with He Holy ( ities of Iraq -lie Holy 
Persia ( dus < t Istjuf, Jveibtla Ividhn i un and 

Cumsport — 1 he re are four main railway ^uuitii are focal points of im, ortanco 
linen ndnting fioin Ligdad these t » ill di voted (Shiah) Mo lei ns, who come 
terminate at Mi*qil (the i>ort of Rasu) nd » them on pilgnmnges from Persia, 
at Khaniqiu (near the Pen-nil frontier Imln and other e ounl in - as veil as from 
and on the mini roiei to Teheran! at f l lie shtineof Aluit Ncj if lsereetedon 
Klikuk, mil at Ham lhc Khanaqin and tl lustone al spot where according to 
Kirkuk route s bi me h npuit at Qarughau hilitiou halted and nsted a camel 
Tunetion Hie U igel id Basra line hw i wl eh liul been s< t lo >s( fiom Kufah 
short branch lines to Karbala and to tuning tilt bodv ol \li the son m law 
Nasirnuh A stand ird gauge line from oft e 1'iophot All \u uo told, had been 
Bagdad to Tel Koti Ink posses along the kulnl at pravtr in the fainoua mosque at 
r b of the ligris vn Mosul 1 he main ki i ih Cm distant fre»m Nejaf At 
Basra-Bngdnd lino pusses the nuct cities ktilila aro the shunts of Hussain and 
of Ur, Babylon, and Kish, and special \l bis Hussain the sou of Alt, was, it is 
railway facilities exist to enable travellers uliUd slain with his following of 300 
to visit tiicse eitics The total mileage of nun at a battlo at K< ihela 
traekihOM) (See a/so B von vd Haii wax ) infuiuifiea — A vduble collection of 

There aro sonio 4S00 m of roods and ntiquitios is housed in the I Museum, 
tracks but onlv 7 j 0 m. of metalled track v hull was erented bv the celebrated 
roads, and jet it Is possible to motor to t citiudo Low th fan Bill (av ), who organ- 
almost every pait of the < ountrv over the tsed and for many venrs diieoted the Anti- 
earth roads, except the mountainous a ui ties Dept of the Museum The colos- 
rcglons and the marshes Riv transport sal statues of the scribe gods Nabu and the 
plays an important part in the life of the winged bulls now In the courtyard were 
country, but navigation of the rtvs. is brought from the palace of Ashur-naslrpal 
difficult owing to the foot that the pre- II aud Shalman&eer, at Calah (Nimrod), 
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in 1928, and there nro, besides, antiquities 
from tho earliest period down to 1700 b.c., 
the whole illustrative of the continuous 
lust. of I. These antiquities include 
painted pottery from Kish (q.o,) and else- 
where ; inlaid friezes from tJr and Kish ; 
gold, silver, and copper vessels and 
weapons from Ur ; statues from Adah and 
other places ; ivory combs, toilet boxes, 
pins, etc. iroin various sites ; torra-cottas 
and numerous other obiects of a fascinat- 
ing: character. At Kridu in S. Iraq, a few 
miles S. ot Ur excavations have revealed a 
temple dating, perhaps, from about 
1000 nr., and a cemetery said to bo at 
least 0000 years old. It is divided into 
brick compartment* pointing: S.E. and 
each of those contained implements evi- 
dently intended for the future life. Oilier 
finds nearby included the remains of tcu 
temples at diflerent levels. The lowest of 
these levels also contained a temple of the 
fourth millennium i*. <\, and the highest a 
Sumerian tower dating from about 
2200 h.o. 

For the results of archieological excava- 
tion, see Babylonia : — Jttcent discoveries ; 
Lit. 

History of Iraq since 1014. — In 1914, 
alter Turkey had declared war on the 
Allies, a Brit, force was landed at Basra 
to protect Brit, interests in the Persian 
gulf. The force was not onginally in- 
tended to drive out the Turks, but, attack 
being often the most effective means of 
defence, the force advanced up the Tigris. 
Flushed with tlieir initial success, they 
advanced too far, and eventually capi- 
tulated at Kut-al-Amarn (sec Meso- 
porv.MiAN Fkont ; Tovvnhuend, Si h 
Charles). Reinforcements were then 
obtained and pushed forward in 1917 
under Sir Stanley Mamie (q.v.) to recap- 
ture Kut , w hich plac e, utter lieuv y tight ing 
was occupied l»v the Brit., who then 
rapidly pursued tlit* touted Turks. They 
entered Bagdad on March 11, 1917. 

Gen. Maude theu issued a proclamation to 
the people telling them that the Brit, had 
come to liberate them from the Turks : 
that the Brit, wished the people of I. to 
regain their past prosperity. Hence in 
1921 the Brit. Gov. implemented these 
promises, anrl aftor election by the people, 
King Faisal acceded to the throne of 1. on 
Aug. 23, 1921. This was not, however, 
accomplished without opposition and 
bloodshed. Amidst a welter of conflicting 
interests — Britain’s enemies pluying off 
Indian against Arab — Great Britain an- 
nounced her acceptance of the mandate 
for I. under the League of Nations. Mean- 
while the Arab Gov. at Damascus had 
encroached on the Euphrates boundary, 
with tlio result that the tribes N. ol Bag- 
dad and around Mosul broke out into 
revolt. This precipitated a general Arab 
rising in the Jdoaul region (1920). Rein- 
forcements arrived, howevi r, and order 
was speedily restored in that part of the 
country. The Arab tribes in the middle 
Euphrates region and around Hillab and 
Bagdad, Including the most turbulent in 
the country, then agitated against the 
Brit, mandate, and, after the announce- 
ment that Sir Percy Cox would bo 


appointed High Commissioner with power 
to create n Council of State under an Arab 
president and an elective assembly, tbe 
whole of Central 1. rose in arms, and a 
body of young troops of the Manchester 
icgiment, numbering about 300, wore 
massacred, and numerous Brit, officials 
w ere cither murdered or made piisoner 
(192U). Troops were rushed from India, 
niaiiv of the leaders of the revolt were 
depot ted, and order was gradually re- 
stored, agitation by the Iraqis being 
further discouraged by the fact that tho 
Fr. had m the meantime occupied Syria, 
unci so ended tho regime there of King 
Faisal. Sir Percy (’ox, having assumed 
oflicc, invited tho Nnqib of Bagdad, one 
of the foremost Aral) dignitaries, to form 
a Pi ovisional Council of State. Soon after- 
wards it was learned that Fulfil was 
jouimving to I. as a candidate lor the 
crown, and after a referendum on tho 
rival claims of himself and Ibn Snud, 
Faisal w n s duly proclaimed elected King. 
Faisal then called upon the Naqib to iorm 
a Cabinet, or rat her to continue the ad- 
ministration with the member-, oi his 
Council. It now seemed to the outside 
world that * Great lit it a in could lav down 
the Inn den she had hardlv yet shouldered * 
But, as subsequent events showed, the 
traiMni ination was as yet men lv on 
paper, and all tin* work of educating the 
country into the ethics ot western in- 
stitutions was to tome. The vtuis 1921 
22 were marked by further distui bariees, 
not.ihlv on tiio Kurdish bolder, in the 
S.W . of 1., and, once again, in tin* Mosul 
piov. These disturbances were to a large 
cxfiut fomented by agents of Turkey, 
with which country the Mlies were still 
Hit oretieally m asttatc ot war, and, more- 
over, Bulnin had shewn pro-Gk. sym- 
pathies in the Graeco-Turkish war, 1921- 
22. Brigandage was rampant, and tho 
desert tribes, particularly t lie "dinmmar, 
were* creating further difficulty bv seeking 
refuge m I. from the punitive operations 
oi lbn sand, the button ol Najd. The 
Hi.unmar were the hereditary foes of 
•suud, and the latter’s forces followed 
them into i. and attacked the 1. camel 
corps ami shepherd tubes not far from the 
railway between Bagdad and Busin. All 
thi'- trouble coincided with an .agitation by 
Faisal and his prime minister tor the oom- 
ph te abrogation of tho But. mandate as 
being inconsistent with Iraq’s sovereign 
iimu pendenee. At this time i. wanted a 
tieiitv In place of the mandate, whereas 
Bin am was aiming at a treaty within the 
mandate ; so t lint the difference was purely 
technical, but the position was compli- 
cated by an Arab agitation against oven 
a treaty relationship. Faisal, however, 
urged on by this agitation, refused to sign 
the treaty, with tho result that Sir Percy 
Cox assumed solo authority, and by vigor- 
ous measures against agitators restored 
order. This accomplished, a treaty was 
at length substituted for tho mandatory 
relationship, although, as between Great 
Britain and the League of Nations, the 
mandatory obligation necessarily still sub- 
sisted. Great Britain undertook to secure 
!.’■ admission to the League in certain 
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events, the principle of this policy being 
the ability of 1. to defend herself. Even 
if tho 1. Nationalists had some cause for 
raising a charge of breach of faith against 
Great Britain in regard to I.'s early 
admission to tho League, the whole situ- 
ation was obscured by the Turkish menace 
to Mosul, which prov. the Turks flatly re- 
fused to cede, trusting to the sympathy of 
France. Negotiations between Great 
Britain and Turkey having failed, an Inter- 
national Commission wom appointed by 
the League to adjudlrate on the Mosul 
boundary* The outcome of these deliber- 
ations was that Mosul was given to Iraq, 
and in Jnn. 1926 a new treaty was accord- 
ingly signed heLwecu (Jrcat Britain and 1. 
extending the period ol the previously 
existing treaty from four to twculy-hve 
years after the ratification of peace with 
Turkey (nee Lauhannk, Trkaty of), i.e. 
from A tig. 6, 1921, for twenty-five years, 
or until such time as 1. might be admitted 
to League membership. In 1932, how- 
ever, the mandatory regime came to an 
end with f.’s entry into Leaguo member- 
Bhip. King Faisal d. in 1933 and mis 
succeeded by his bod Ghau, who d in 
April, 1939, as the result of a motoring 
accident, and w\.- in liis turn, sue- 
ccoded by his mrunt .urn, Faisal IT. (ft. 
1935). I. now reverted to its luil>ilu , il 
regime of intrigue and violence. Already 
tho more enlightened parties of Gen. Nuri 
es-Said Pasha and \ asin Pasha, the 
Nationalist, had boon ousted by tin* 
machinations of Hikniet Suleiman and 
Buklr Sidki, eluof of staff, in UW(» ; but 
Sidki was assassinated by a soldier m 
1938 and his colleague Hikinet resigned in 
favour of Nuri Pasha, who now returned 
from exile. I., under Nuri, sided vwith 
Britain iu the Second \\ orld War and 
broke off diplomatic relations with Ger 
many In acooi dance with tlie terms of the 
alliance. But a dangerous revolt was pre- 
pared by Rashid Vli iu 19 11 in coujunetiou 
with tho Gor. gov. 

Jieoolf in Iraq. - A coup d’etat, danger 
oua in its possible repercussions on Brit 
Interests in the Middle K., was carried out 
on April 3. 1911 in Iraq by a group of 
military leaders, their Chilian allies being 
Sayhl Rashid tl Gullani, prime minister, 
and Uaj Anim, the c\-Miifti of Palestine, 
who hail led tho atili-Brlt. revolt in Pales- 
tine sev. years previously (S(€ Pai kktixk) 
and had tied to Beirut and thence to 
Iraq. After 1930, when Gen. Buqir 
Sidky set up a dictatorship, ushered in l» 
the murder of Janhir Pallia (q.r.) mid 
terminated by his own ussassliuition, 
military Interference became chronic in 
the political affairs of Iraq, Rndiid AH 
tried to give the movement a pan -A rah 
flavour, but there is no evidence that he 
had much support in his own or In the 
neighbouring Arab countries. The lead- 
ers of the movement chose u moment w heu 
the Brit. Gov. had thoir hands full in the 
Balkans and in Africa and when the 
Regent, Emir Abdul Hah, was absent 
from the cap. By treaty arrangements 
with Iraq, Britain had acquired bases in 
the country through which to defend her 
communications E. and W., and the coup 

E.E. 7 


d'titat which was fomented by Ger. In- 
ti nonce and promises of military aid. was 
timed to coincide with Germany's attack 
on LibyA and in tho Balkans, and, no 
doubt , to enable Ger. agenti to secure oon- 
1 1 ol of tho Iraqi oilfields. For long Ger- 
man v had been exploiting whatever might 
be to her ud vantage in Iran, and her efforts 
In thw direction wore guided, as long pre- 
viously as 1936, by Herr Grobba, the able. 
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if unscrupulous, Ger. minister In Bagdad. 
But apart from Ger. influence and the 
hoMililv of tho ex -Mufti, the Brit. Gov. 
had long experienced difficulties with the 
Iraqi Army, which had no particular con- 
net turn with Germany, flrst over con- 
scription and then over armaments. 
Gi i. tinny natuiully exploited Iraqi djs- 
.iflet’l mu on the armaments question 
win* ii when the war broke out whs still a 
- tumbling block between Britain ai.d Traq. 
(*»•!• agents gradually succeeded m suborn- 
ing the services of the four chief army 
* 1 mil wanders, who became known as the 
• Golden Square.’ The most remarkable 
ol those was Sakih-cd-lMii, commander 
of the VV. Army, who. like the ex -Mufti 
of Pal* si me, had oiue -on oil In the Turk- 
ish army. But it was R.ishid All who 
giw ins name aim poliiicul influence 
t • the rebellion, a man who came of one 
of the oldest and nobh -*1 families of Islam, 
hi mg a descendant of the eleventh «*en- 
turv wiliit, Abdul Q ulir al Gailani, whose 
memory is btili reverid in these regions. 
Ihishid himself was an obscure scion 
among many sons oi a wealthy father and 
had spent tho previous war iu the Turkish 
h gal service. He lir^t entered the Iraqi 
< iilunet iu 1920 as minister of the interior. 
1 or a long time ho lmd been regarded by 
the (raids os untrustworthy and a double- 
dealer. In 1933 he became prime 
minister for the first time and revolu- 
tionised his country’s financial affairs; 
lie became prime minister again In J940 
and then quarrelled with the Brit. Gov. 
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over the It. legation in Bagdad. The fact 
that Iraq never broke off relations with 
Italy as she had done with Germany en- 
abled propaganda to be continued by It. 
and Ger. agents with It. passports, Berlin 
being the directing force. Rashid’s 
actions were not inspired by anglophobla, 
but were rather the outcome of a gradual 
drift into hopelessness over any pro-Arab 
solution of the Palestine question (see 
Balfour Declaration ; Palestine) and 
fear of a Ger. victory in the war 
Gen. Wavell’s great victory in the battle 
of the W. Desert (ste adore) had no effect 
on the Arab mlud in Iraq, the It. as u 
military race counting for nothing in their 
eyes. Thus the rapprochement between 
Rashid All and the Gers. now began 
seriously to jeopardize Anglo-Iraq rela 
tlons. The premier's party, avers© from 
a breach with their traditional ally, 
Britain, left him, and early in 19 41 
Rashid, easting about for now friends, 
Joined forces with the Golden Square and 
tried to force the regent to appoint pup 
pets to tho cabinet (Jan. 1941). The 
regent, however, escaped to Diwaniyuh 
where the Army commander was loyal 
This earlier crisis achieved little and 
Rashid All went out of office, being suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Taha el Hash! mi. Tho 
new prime minister's efforts to dislodge 
the Golden Square, however, proved ahor 
tlve and while the four remained nothing 
could he done to dissipate the baneful in- 
fluence of the It. legation. In April tho 
Golden Square, aided by Ger. funds, took 
matters into their own hands and, march- 
ing by night into Bagdad, seized all the 
key positions Taha rosigned and the 
regent again lied, while the young king, 
Faisal II., was kept a close prisoner. 
Amidst these events ^ir Kinahan Corn 
waJlis, the new Brit, am has , arrived in I 
and skilfully made use of the icbel gov ’s 
superficial attitude of cone Hinton ness to 
effect a peaceful lunding of Brit, troops at 
Basra. But tho amval of still moio tran«» 
ports soon afterwards prc< ipitatod the 
coup of April 3. Tlio Iniql military loaders, 
relying on the Ger. military aid which 
never reached them, now decided to get 
in the first blow. Without warning thev 
made a second night march acioss the 
Tigris and Euphrates to the Brit, air bn*© 
in the W and took up positions on the 
low escarpments at Habbaniy ah. Thence 
they attacked the R A.F. acrodromo. 
The R..A.F, at one© accepted the challenge 
and very soon their repealed raids on the 
military aerodromes of Moascar Rashid 
and on the Bagdad aiiport bad resulted 
in the destruction of most of the Iraqi air 
force and planes. Hnshid All’s brief Ger.- 
propped regime tumbled as Brit, troops 
came within 5 m. of the cap and he him 
self fled to Iran with his chief supporters 
His revolt, in fact, had been premature 
Meanwhile the regent had returned and 
exhorted the people to join Jn tho fight 
against the Nazi hirelings who had 
plunged their country into war.' The 
campaign was short-lived. A Brit, mo- 
bile oolumn, having overcome the Iraqi 
positions at Habbaniyah, marched on 
Bagdad, Khan Buqta fell on May 28 


and Falluj ah soon afterwards. The revolt 
then completely collapsed. I. doclared 
war on the Axis powers m 1943, but with 
little active participation. Sympathy with 
the Arabs over tho Palestine question was 
manifest, and tho Premier Nuri Pasha 
visited tho bonds of ino-,t Arab states in 
1914, thus promoting the Pan-Arab 
Congress of .Sept. , fiom which, in 1945, 
di\( loped the Arab League lu 1947 all 
B»it loices were withdrawn except tho 
two U A F. bases at Midi hall and ILibban- 
i> all On Jan. 1 >, I91S, an \ngio Iraqi 
tnaty whs signed, but immediately wide- 
spread dt moiistiatioris against it took 
1 1 late . the cabinet of Sated Saleh Jabr 
ri sigiK d, to be succeeded by that formed 
bv Mohammed ol Sadr : tho tie»aty was 
lejii ti d on 1 eb 1, since it did not ' icalise 
Ii iq s national aims.* Tho end of tho 
But Palestine mandate and the proclama- 
tion of tlu stato of 1st act brought the 
Pdistino situation to a cusis : on the 
night oi May 14—1 *». 1918, Iraqi tioops 
joint d with those of Egypt, Transjordan. 
Mm, and Lebanon, in the invasion of 
Palestine 

*>ce P. S. P. Handcoek, Mesopotamian 
An haology, 1912; It. Koldeway, The 
t xramtwns of Babylon, 1914; L. W. 
King, A History of Babylon, 1919 ; O. L. 
Woolley, I had Towns ami Living Men , 
1920, I he Excavation * at Ur and the Heb- 
ei v H fiords , and The Sumerians , 1929; 
W A and K T. A. Wigiain, / he Cradle of 
Manl md, 1922 ; T. Lyell, Ins and Outs of 
Mesopotamia, 1922 , E S. Stevens, By 
I ign* ami Euphrates, 1929 , L W. King, 
sinner ami Akkad, 1923 , Gertrude Bell, 
Amurath to Amurath, 1924 , R. Coke. The 
Hi art of the Middle East, 1925 , D. Mac- 
ka>, Ancient Cities of Ira*} , 1920; R. 
Coke, Baghdad, The City of Peate, 1927 ; 
S smith. Early History of Assyria to 
WOO it c\, 1929 ; Report on Excavations in 
Iraq during the Season 1928 2*> (Govern- 
ment of Iraq), 1930 ; E Main, Iraq from 
Mandate to Independence , 1935 ; P. W. 
Irt land, Iraq, A *<twiy t n Political Devel- 
opment, 1937 , Seton Lloyd, Foundations 
m the Dud, 1917 

Irawadi, or Irrawaddy, chief riv. of 
Ibirrna, is formed by the confluence of the 
two arms of tho Malikha and Meh kha, 
width rise in the N.K of Vskuth, near the 
hb<tan frontier, a short distance above 
Bh iino It follows generally a course from 
\ to S , a total distance of l'»0(> in., and 
falls into the bay of Bengal, between the 
hi, of Malta pan and Cape Nograis, 
through a wide delta with nearly a dozen 
mouths. Tho delta is a fertile rico-grow- 
ing dist., but only two of the mouths, the 
B iss< in and the Rangoon, are navigable 
for big boats. The cfoief trlbs. are tho 
Chindwln and tho Shwell, and the ohief 
tns , on its banks are Rassein, Rangoon, 
Promo, Ava, Mandalay* ami Uhamo. The 
riv is tho great highway for commercial 
traffic, and drains an area of about 
1 >s,000 sq. m. of very fertile land. See 
also Bukm\, Second World War, 
CBmpaionh tv. 

Irbit, tn. in the Sverdlovsk Region of the 
R.H.F.S.R. at the junction of the Irbit and 
NJtsa, 110 m. N.E. of Ekaterinburg* It 
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Is connected by steamboat lines with the 

{ >rin. tns. of the Obi Valley, and hm a 
arge ann. fair in Feb., considered tho most 
important. In Asiatic Russia, and attended 
by a nn ruber of European and Asiatic 
merchants. Pop. about. 20,000. 

Ireland, John (6. 1879), Eng. composer, 
6. at Bowden, Cheshire, con of Alexander 1 . 
He was educated at heeds Grammar 
School and at tho Royal College of Music, 
studying under Stanford. Regan with 
concerted chamber mude and songs. Two 
violin sonatas followed, and these c*dal>. 
Ills reputation at oneo. His best-known 
subsequent works are a pin noforte sonata, 
Mai-Dun, a symphonic rhapsody (1921), 
and a piano concerto. Has al>o written 
a number of songs, one oi tho host being 
the setting of Masefield’s Sea Fever , and 
shorter works for the pianoforte. Other 
works Include the song -impression Man- 
gold ; the lAind of has/ Content , being song 
settings to A Shropshire Lad. His work 
is chuiaeterisod bv its austerity, Ijneal 
beauty and sincerity. See study bv It. 
Hill in A. L. Baeliaraeli\ Jjrihsh Music of 
our Time , 1940. 

Ireland, William Henry (1777-18:15), 
forger, inherited the interest of his father, 
Samuel Ireland *n»t in the works of 
Shakespeare ; but in him it look the form 
of inventing documents concerning the 
poet, ftiul Imitating his handwriting 
and signature. The forgeries were so 
well executed that tho> deceived, not 
only Samuel I., but Mich men as l)r. Purr, 
Sir Isaac Ilcurd, and Dr. Wart oil. En- 
couraged by his success I. w rote two plays, 
Vorhgem and Houma and Henry //., 
which ho ascribed to Slu.kespearc. The 
former was produced b> Sheridan at l)rur y 
Lane in March 1 796. Malone exposed the 
fraud, which tho perpetrator acknow- 
ledged in his Authentic Account, 179li. 
Tills was expanded (1805) into his Con- 
fessions. 

Ireland, is. lying to tho W. of Great 
Britain. It 1 h separated from Great 
Britain on the E. by the N. Channel 
(131 in. wide) and tho Irish Sea (130 m.), 
and on the S. by St. George’s Channel (4 7 
to 69 m.). It is encircled on the N., the 
W. f and the S. by the Atlantic Ocean. In 
shape the is. is an irregular rhomboid, tho 
greatest diagonal, from N.H. to SAW, 
being 302 ni. iu length. Tho total area is 
32,005 sq. m. 1. is divided into two states, 
N. Ireland and the Republic of 1. (Kins), the 
former being part of the Dulled Kingdom. 

Climate. — The climate of I. resembles 
that of Great Britain, but Is more oquuhlo. 
It is influenced by the Gulf Stream and by 
the S.W. winds. Tho prevailing winds 
off the ocean cause a greater amount of 
rainfall, and the rain is more evenly dis- 
tributed over 1. thun over Groat Britain. 
In the latter country tho mta. in tho W. 
present a barrier to the S.W. winds ; but 
• 1 . hm no nit. ridge lying N. and S., which 
fact accounts for tho more equal rulnlall. 
The constant rain promotes luxuriant 
vegetation, which has given I. its name of 
• Emerald Isle.' Tho ineou temp, in Jan. 
la seldom below 40°, while in July the ex- 
treme mean temp, are 58° in the N< and 
60° Inland. 


Area and Population . — According to 
the census of 194*1, tho following are the 
areas and pop. of the provs., cos., and co. 
hors, of the Republic. Tho names of the 
caps, appear in parenthesis : — 


PlMiVINri'X, C'oun- 

Ann a in 

Porn, a - 

TUo AM) (Jot NTT 

OTATtJTK 

Hoitouaii* 

Acuna 

TION 

Prov . of Leinster 
Callow (Carlow) 

221,485 

34,048 

Dublin Co. 

208/J84 

635,876 

Dublin Co. Bor. 

18,740 

606,635 

Kildare (Naas) . 

418,044 

64,834 

Kilkenny (Kil- 

kenny) . 

509,470 

66.G83 

Leix \AJar> bor- 
ough 

4 21,892 

49,634 

Longfoid (Long- 
ford) 

257,935 

36,221 

Louth (Dundalk) 

202,814 

00,135 

Meat h (Trim) . 

.>77,824 

60,220 

Oil «il. v (Tulla- 
reoro 

493,030 

55,044 

W c-tmeath (Mul- 
lingar) . 

435,005 

54,S80 

Mix ford (Wex- 
ford) 

581,061 

91,704 

Wuklow (Wick- 
low) 

500,250 

60,310 

Total of Leinster 

4,851,340 

1,280,219 

Prov. of Munsti .* 
Clare (Ennis) 

787,756 

83,071 

Cork Count j 

1,840,908 

343,243 

Cmk Co. Bor. . 

2,685 

75,361 

Kerry (Tralee) . 

1,101,705 

133,818 

Limerick 

/Limerick) 

661,585 

142,480 

Limerick Co. Bor. 

2,386 

42,987 

Tipperary 

1,051,292 

13e,98l 

\\ aterford Co. . 

452,840 

70,157 

W uter ford Co. 

Bor. . . 

1,438 

28,332 

Total of Munster 

5,962,595 

916,750 

Prov. of Connaught 
Galway (Galway) 

1,407,600 

165,196 

la itrim (Ournek 
on Shannon) . 

376, 7C4 1 

44,678 

Mu) o (Castlebar) 

1,333,941' 

148,200 

Roscommon 
i Roscommon) 

008,540, 

72,511 

Sligo (Sligo) 

113,917' 

62.331 

Total of Connaught 

J,230,822 i 

492,861 

Prov. of Ulstor 

1 


(part of) 

1 


Cav nu (Cavan) . 
Donegal (Lifford) 

4 ti i.l 62 
1,193,581; 

70,323 

136,136 

Monaghan 
(Monaghan) , 

318,985| 

57,208 

Total of Ulstc*. 

(part of) 

1.979,728' 

263.667 

Total for Kiro 

17,024,485 

2,9«>J,4o2 
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The following ore the areas and popula 
tion of the cos , and co bors of N 
Ireland, according to the census of 1937 


Counties 

Area in 

POPLIA 
TIO V 

and County 

brvrcni 

Boroughs 

Acres 

Antrim (Antrim) 

702 900 

197 266 

Armagh (Aiuiagh) 

312 767 

10S Mo 

Belfast Co Bor 

lo,2S9 

438,036 

Down (Down 
Patrick/ • 

609,0 >7 

210,687 


Fermanagh 

(Lnnlbkillen) . 417,912 oi/.69 

Londonderry 

(Londonderry) . ol2,o80 94,92 > 

Londonderry 

Lo Bor 2 198 47 M \ 

Tyrone (Omagh) . 779,518 127 80 

Total for N Ireland i o »J 2 l 1,2"9,74> 


Physical Geography — There are no 
dominating mt ranges in I but there au 
detached groups of ints generally reach 
Ing from the coast inland I ho highest 
ele\ation la some 1000 ft , whilo the a\cr 
ago height of the is is ihout 400 ft 1 In 
chief ranges are tho Mourms in eo Down 
with as highest peak ->luvo Donard 
(2790 ft ) . the M ickloyv Mts (Lugna 
quilld, 3039 ft ) , tho Denyvcngh Mts In 
the N YV (Errlgal 246b ft ) , the bperrins 
m the N (&awcl 2240 It ) the Matgilli 
cuddy Reeks in l\irr\ ((nitin luol 
3414 ft ) , the Galttt^ of lipperaiy, and 
tho blieve Bloom the Knoekmealdown 
(2609 ft ) and Conieragli Mts (2470 ft ) 
in Waterford, an'd tho 1 weh e Ibns of 
Connemara (269 > ft ) ind the low gToups 
of Sligo and Galway J he c< ntr il part of 
[ consists of a wide plaiu about 2 j 0 ft in 
elevation, in which are many morasses 
The largest of these is the Bog of Allt,n In 
Leinster They are not unhealthy, and 
produce large quantities of peat, which is 
used by tho lnhab for lucl Tho lake s of 
l (called loughs) foim an important 
feature of its geography I hose lying In 
the centre are Derravaragli, Lnnoll, and 
Owel , the R Shannon flows through 
Allen Ree, and Derg , Neagh, tho luig< st 
(100 000 ac ), and Brne arc m l lster , to 
the N YV lie Melvin, Gill, Gaia and Conn , 
and between the cos Mayo and Golwav, 
the great Loughs Masks and Corrib 
The Lakes of Killarney in Munster are re 
nowned for their beautiful m ttmg 

I. is watered by many nvs The chief 
Is tho Shannon, the largest riv. in the 
(Jmted Kingdom It nscs in co Cavan 
and flows in a S.W drier tion into the 
Atlantic Ocean The rivs flowing to the 
W. are for the most part short and rapid 
and of little use for navigation , the only 
other Important one is ihe Erne, which 
empties itself into Donegal Bay Along 
the E. coast the prln rivs are the SJaney, 
flowing from the Wicklow Mts. into Wex- 


ford hai hour the Avoca tho Liffey, 
lining in Wicklow and flowing northwards 
to Dublin Bay , tho Boyne draining tho 
Mntral plain, ond passing through co 
Meath into Droghedi Bay and the 
I ugan, lislng m co Down and discharging 
into Belfast Lough The ihs of the N 
au tbo Baun and the loylo the former 
(Paining Lough Neagh and the latter 
i mpty mg itself and the watt is of its many 
Minll tubs into Lough loyle The S E 
list Is wutered by the NToie Barrow and 
smr, which unite in Wnteiford harbour 
Other important nvs of the s coast are 
the lilac k water, rising m Kerry and flow 
mg in an e isttrly direction to < appoqum, 
wluro it suddenly turns S into Youghal 
hitbcur the Lee, flowing thiough Cork 
inti (oik harbour, and the Bandon, 
whu II i mpti* s itself into Klnsale hat hour 

1 tic toast lmo of the N W , and S is 
ven much bioken up with inlets loughs, 
and mh Ihe V coast of Antnm and 
1 ou 1 uidcrry consists of shter cliffs, with 
to im ugular columns of basaltic forma 
fion in lading those known os the famous 
( mnl s ( ausew \ v Ilio chief inlets of the 
\ ait T oughs loyle and Swilly and on 
the \ V\ the bays of Domgul and SJigo 
tun Mihn Hi ad the most northeilv 
point wtstwirds and southwards, tho 
toi t is fimgcd with many small is , the 
t hh f f 1 1st* r being Tory Is ami \i in Is 
Mts border close upon the ca down to tho 
\\ >ast giving ii ug, r cd and wild appear 
inn 1 hi lugcst i lifts of tho YV are 
(Itwl iv Killary liiibmu kilkicran Bay, 
(i l iy Bay, tin mouth of the Shannon, 
DtmJ Bay and the mouth of Renmare K 
hi I Hintiy Bay lrom \ to S arc tho 
is oflnishkcfts Adull \i in, and Valentin 
J1 s coist not *«> inmii frctttd as the 
\ and YY contains tho flue hoi bouis of 
C >r k and Waterford Tho E i oast is still 
mor miiform in Chirac t<r but Is broken 
bv Wexford harboui Dublin Bay lhin- 
d ilk Bay Cailingforl lough, Diinclium 
Bi\ Miangford lough and Belfast 
I hi Ii lo the V lies Hath I in Is in tho 
N ( h mncl 

ii/riculture —Ihe soil of I is rich and 
cm mntly suited to tillage, but political 
tr ul h s h iv « retarded ogrlc development 
I lu n i ruber of small holdings allotted has 
b <n inordinately large and the average 
si/t of each extiinieJy small Moi cover, 
ttio ( xcessivo moist lira of tho atmosphere 
In tli S and W region Is detrimental to 
tho cultivation of cereal crops In 1899 
» Ii pt of agriculture was ustab whoso 
ilu ks include tho pinvlsion of ngiie in- 
fetiu tion, os well as administrative work 
with itgard to the improvement of live 
‘'t x k Mm h of the infid formerly used 
foi tillage has been withdrawn gradually 
during tho fifty v<or| 1880 1930 for 
ps it ur age 3 he c auso his been attributed 
lastly to tho emigration of the poorer 
clisms ic suiting in a dearth of labour, 
but in more recent years there has been a 
strong effort to increase the area under 
tillage The i hief green crops grown are 
potatoes turnips, carrots, mangel wurzel, 
beet, cabbage, etc tho cereal crops in 
elude bailey, oats, and wheat , and flax is 
grown in large quantities iu Ulster With 
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tho increase of pasturage, there lias been 
a much larger return or live stock with a 
smaller output of agric. produce. 

Agric. policy In Eire has fluctuated In 
the past seventeen years. Until 1932 
when the de Valera Gov. took ofJlce, the 
policy was to specialise m the production 
of livestock and live-stock products. The 
area under corn crops declined from a 
maximum of 1,150,000 ac. in 1918 to 
760,000 ill 1932. llut the output ot 
starch tons of corn, root and green crops 
and hay fell onlv from 2,761,000 ions in 
1918 to 2,110,000 in 1931. Meanwhile 
the area under grass had inc roused ns the 
area under the plough diminished. In 
1932 the official policy was to speed the 
plough ut all costs and encourage, bv a 
system of guaranteed prices and import 
restrictions, the growing of food crops for 
domestic consumption, especially wheat 
and beet. But total agric. output, after 
a temporary spurt, began to show n down- 
ward trond and In 1938 was oulv 98 per 
cent of Its volume In 1929. In tJio Into 
1930's tho gov. found that its effort to 
promote a tillage economy, based on a 
declining animal husbandry, was dis- 
integrating Eire's national economy «s a 
whole and destroy n - i 1 c natural fertility 
of the soil. But the outbreak of the 
Second World War made it impossible to 
apply the lessons learnt. Eire was com- 
pelled by external circumstances to plough 
up an increasing acreage of xiasture land 
In order to obtain a grain supply, the total 
of which failed to increase In equal pro- 
portion and was always inadequate. A 
million ae. of pasture land wore sacri- 
ficed in tho process. Inevitably the out- 
put of milk and cattle suffered. In 1929 - 
1930 Eire exported 51 *4 per cent of total 
ogrlc. output, consisting almost entirely 
of live stock and live stock products. In 
1942-43 the percentage exported was only 
23*6 per cent. In 1912 a committee was 
appointed to report on the measures host 
calculated to provide for tbeagric. Industry 
at the end of the emergency period. The 
majority report of the commit tec, pub. in 
1946, recommended a policy of ley farm- 
ing, a blend of ‘ plough speeding ’ and 
live-stock specialisation ideologies, mid 
there is now substantial agreement be- 
tween the gov. and opposition parties on 
this poliey. Meanwhile the now grass 
policy is rapidly increasing tho output of 
gross, fresh and preserved, and it seems 
likely that there will not bo ouougb cattle 
to eat ft all. Haj being the traditional 
method of preserving grass for winter 
keep, ai Inge making Is rapidly gaining 
ground. Mechanisation in Eire is making 
progress. Until 1939 Irish agriculture 
was comparatively little mechanised and 
until 1932 hardly at all. Tn 1939 there 
were 2067 tractors available : in 1948 
there were 9781 tractors, and the number 
is rapidly growing. A number of cream- 
eries in the S. of 1. hove bought farms 
which they run on a commercial basin . 
They equip them in tho most modern \v«j 
and the machines they own can be hired 
out to mem bora as well as used on the 
common farm. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine are bred 


with great success, and during recent 
years there hus bocn a marked improve- 
ment in tho purity of the breeds ruised. 
Tho fisheries form an important industry 
of the Irish i>eople. In Eire in 1946, 3 
steam vessels, 576 motor, 761 ^afi, and 
2120 row boats were employed in the 
trade. Tho total crews amounted to 
10,162 men and hoys in 1945. Mackerel, 
hake, herring, solo, cod, lobsters, and 
o\ -.1 < v* inv among the fish caught and sold. 
There i-,, too, a good deal of rod- and line- 
fishing m the nvs., and salmon and trout 
aie • aught, in large quantities. 

About twenty-one species of mammals 
tlu.i •>< eur m Gnat Britain arc unknown 
in 1. Tho mole, weasel, and pole-cat are 
unknown, and the onlv kind of reptile 
found is the lizard. Uio blue-hare is in- 
digenous, mid frogs nnd toads are vory 
eoiuriou. It is probable that I. wan 
isolated 1 m lore the complete European 
lamia was able to enter it from tho E 
Tl».» Horn of tho S. region includes some 
1‘M.ncmi types that are not found in 
Gleet Britain. 

'I he mineral produce of I. Is small when 
compared with that of Great Britain 
Uo.ri h mined near Lough Allen end at 
Coal Ik. in co. Tyrone. Black marble fa 
quamed in counties Galway and Kilkenny 
hi id red marble near Cork. Salt is made, 
hemp raised from the Triassic beds near 
Oirriekfergus, and barytes, pyrites, and 
leml ore are also produoed. Other 
minerals are limestone, which is chiefly 
found in co. Roscommon, iron ore, sand, 
day, bauxite, and groen Connemara 
murhle. 

Manufactures flourish chiefly in the 
N.K. of Ulster. The mo4 important seal 
of iho linen industry is Belfast, where it 
whs introduced by Strafford in 1633 
That tu. also employs about 40,000 men 
in engineering and shipbuilding. The 
woollen industry, which at one time was 
in a very flourishing condition. w*as later 
hampered by restrictions imposed by the 
Hnt. ParHuimmt. Other industries are 
brew mg nnd distilling, embroidering, hand 
1 u t w ork, and other home industries. The 
chief exports are all kind- of agrlo. pro- 
duce, five stock, flbh, and linen. 

(\>n> mum rations . — The k/st railway 
was opened in 1831, and ran between 
Dublin and Kingstown, a distance of 6 in. 
There ore 741 in. of mil way in >T. I. and 
2s >4 m. In the Republic . The canals are 
\<*i\ important for commercial purpose*. 
The chief ore tlio Grand and Royal, 208 
<ii.d 96 iu. long respe *ti\cly, which afford 
communication between Dublin and the 
shannon: nnd tho Ulster Canal which 
( minuets Lough Noiurl. with the Shannon. 
Then* are 180 m. of canals in N. I. and in 
tie* Republic 650 m. ef inland waterways. 
1 bon* arc mail steam- hip services between 
Dublin and Holyhead ; Belfast and Hey- 
-liam, Fleetwood, Liverpool, and Ardros- 
.iii ; Lame and Stranraer ; Itosslare talso 
Waterford) and Etaligmtrd. Many Amor, 
liners call at Cobh \i} ueonstown) for Pork 
on 1 he 3., and others at Belfast, London- 
derry or Moville on the N. The coasting 
trade is very active. Shannon Airport 
l Itineanna ), 15 tn. W. of Limerick, is an 
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Important land plane junction on the main 
transatlantic air route, catering 1 for traffic 
to and from the UbA, Canada (treat 
Britain and the Continent A daily ser 
me to and from Dublin is operated 
Dublin airport situated at Colliustown, 
4 m N of Dublin, serves the cross 
Channel and Luiopcan sei vices operated 
by Aer Lingus (lush Airlines Ltd ) and 


(Trinity College) was incorporated in 1591, 
and Is the most Important in 1 It has 
now opened its digues to women The 
other univs aio the National Univ of I 
at Dublin , tho (Horn ) Catholic Univ of 
I at Dublin the uuivs of Ooik and Qal 
w i\ , the General Assembly s College, 
lUlfist and Magee College, Londonderry 
(both Prosbvtcrian) and tho Jtom 
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continental airlines The following pn vate 
aerodromes are also licensed Weston 
Airport 9 m W of Dublin , Dunuioro 
East, 10 m & E of Waterford , Coonagh, 
i m W of Limerick Oranmoic, > m F 
of Galway , Manoi Kilbride, 1G m a W 
of Dublin 

I ducation — In N I there are 1727 elo 
montary schools, 75 secondary schools, 
60 technical schools, and one university, 
Guecn h University, Belfast In Ii Ire 
tnei are 5212 elementary schools (ole 
mental) education Is free and is given 
in tht n itional schools and, since 19 1 1 
the Irish language has been included cm 
an esstntlal part of the curriculum for all 
national schools) Thtro are 329 recog 
nised and state inspected secondary 
schools, all receiving grants flora the 
State, and open to inspection by the Fdu 
cation Dept Technical schools exist in all 
the prin tns. The Univ of Dublin 


f uthollc colleges at Mayuooth, Bluekrock, 
( I rnliffo, Carlow, etc 

//* bttyry — The earliest hist of I is not 
unnaturally wrapped up in myth and 
legend We have little evidence in any 
iuthors of note regarding I , and factors 
which contribute greatly to the hist of 
othf r nations are locking here , hence we 
arc corn [idled by the little wo have to rely 
upon the probabilities suggested by re 
Mardi F\idonce of the Inhabitation of 
I by Neolithic peoples indicates that even 
iftor the Celtic sett Item nt of l great 
i umters of the earlier inhab survived, 
md intermarriage betwoen the Celtic 
ind pro Celtic tribes took place to an 
cv<n greater extent than was customary 
In other lands settled by Celts The first 
( ( ltic settlement of Goldels occurred 
dining the sixth century b c , and about 
tiuee centuries later we find a further 
Cel tic sett lenient of Brythones. Ptolemy, 
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who gives us our earliest knowledge of T., 
states the names of at least sixteen tribes. 
These names hear a striking resemblance 
to the tribal names of the ( Jolts in Britain, 
t.g. we find the name Brigantes in both 
countries. The div. of the country Into 

E rovs. — Ulster, Munster (E. and W.) f 
iclnster, and Connaught — seems to have 
been made by the earliest Celtio settlers. 

By the beginning of tiie Christian era 
we may say that I. was populated by 
Celts (Goidels and Brylhonos), together 
with a sprinkling of the Neolithic people 
und some Piets, who probably came from 
Scotland, and who occupied but a small 
portion of tho country. Such is the ex- 
planation that hist, gives of the early 
settlement of I. The Irish, however, 
account for it In a very different way — a 
series of legendary stories, in which mythi- 
cal characters, who haye become almost 
historical, play an important part. Ac- 
cording to legend, the first invaders canm 
under Partolan, occupied the is. for 301) 
years, and were then killed off by a great 
plague. They were followed by the Nemo- 
dians, who came from Scythia and had a 
great struggle with the Komorians. The 
Fomorlans were ultimately successful and 
tho Nemedians wo.< dpi^n out and went 
away to Greet'©. From hence, after 
various adventures they returned to 1., 
this time being given tho name of Firbolgs, 
and this tribe settled in l. and have been 
hold to be represented there down to tho 
sixteenth century. Tho next set of in- 
vaders were the tribes of the God I lann, 
who finally overthrew both the Firbolgs 
and the Fomorinns Tho tribes of tho God 
l)anu are supposed to bavo come originally 
from Greece lmt to have heen driven u p t o 
Scandinavia, and from thonco to have in- 
vaded I. ; they held supremo command 
of I. down to the time of the arrival of tho 
Milesians. Tho Milesians arc supposed to 
have come originally from Scythia, to 
have sojourned In Egypt, and to ha\e 
finally Invaded I. and conquered it. This 
myth is historically the irio.st Important 
since the Milesians are held by historians 
of the sixteenth century to have given the 
line of the high kings to T. down to the 
twelfth ceutury. Names are given to the 
early kings unci records of their deeds were 
kept, but of those we nmy take little or no 
notice until the appearance at tho end of 
the fourth and beginning of tho fifth cen- 
turies of Niall of the Nino Hostages. lie is 
held to have finally set up tho ceutial king- 
dom of Tara, and to have led expeditions 
of the Irish overseas It has not yet been 
fully recognised to what an extent I. and 
Wales were connected during this oarly 
period, and it must bo pointed out hero 
that the expeditious of Niall of t ho Nino 
Hostages synchronise with the departure 
of tho Roms, and tho raids of tho Biots and 
Boots Into Britain. Certain it is that 
colonies of the Irish were formed in Wales 
and in W. Wales (Devon and Cornwall), 
and It Ih to this period tn Irish hist, that wo 
can best trace the foundation of these 
colonies. 

Tho foundation of Emania, c. 300 b.o., 
seat of the kings of the line of Ir in the N. 
Is regarded by Tigberneooh, the famous 


historian and abbot of Clonroacnoise in 
the eleventh century, as heralding the 
dawn of Irish hist. It may be said, 
generally, that Irish hist, is reliable as to 
genealogies and the broad features of the 
prin. events from the Christian era and 
that it Is fairly reliable, from a remote 
period, as a guide to such outstanding 
events as the foundation of Emania and 
the victory of Labraldhe (Lowry), grand- 
son of Laoghairo over the usurper Coffey 
at Dinu Itiogh on the Barrow. It is, 
however, not until the time of Patrick 
that there are definite political sub-divs. 
in I ns distinct from tho mere supremacy 
of certain families in various ports of the 
country. A short time prior to the Chris- 
tian era tho mont powerful kings in I. were 
tin me who ruled in Emania. Thus to 
Tuuthal is attributed the foundation of 
tho kingdom of Meath and the great 
dynasty of Tara, which governed tho clans 
of the open plain from tho sea to the 
^liunnon and later appointed branches 
to rule over those of more than half of 
Ireland. There were two other dynasties 
the origin of which is assigned to the 
second century : the Leinster and Mun- 
ster, whose kings were rivals of Conn, 
famous grandson of Tuathal ; and these 
three leading dynasties supplied the inde- 
pendent rulors of all parts of I. except 
Ulaidh r Ulster) for centuries and struggled 
with each other for the supremacy of the 
country. Tara reached its zenith in the 
reign of Cormac MacAIrt. a grandson of 
Conn, who is one of the prin. figures in the 
copious literature on tho exploits of the 
Futuna or * Fenians.' The kings of Tara 
had attained such power iu tho fourth 
century that they were thon waging war 
in Britain and even sending military ex- 
peditions to tho Continent. The Rom. 
dominion was on tho wane and tho Gaols 
came over to make common cause with 
the enslaved Britons and Piets against the 
Roms. One of tho most famous loaders 
of these expeditions was Nwll, king of 
Tarn, whom wo havo mentioned above, 
who was eventually slain on the banks of 
the Loire (a.d. 405). During N lall's 
reign his two half-brother** Brian and 
Fiachra estab. themselves in the palace of 
Crime han (in Roscommou) .ml thence- 
forth tho kings of the W. kingdom were 
oho* en exclusively from their descendants, 
Ollier n**w kingdoms were founded In the 
NAN . near the site of the modem Derry. 
The state of Oriel was also fouuded at this 
time It had been wrested shortly before 
the Christian era from the Clunna Rury, 
the most powerful kings m I. Their sway 
ext ended from Ulaidh anil In early times 
spread over nearly all the N. and as far S. 
as Tail 1 to in Meath ; hut following the 
M>en years* war hi tween Connor and 
M.iovo of Connacht, in alliance with Fer- 
gus of the Red Branch, tho power of the 
Clanna Rury steadily declined. 

Immediately before the introduction of 
Christianity wo dnd the permanent estab. 
of four kingdoms ruled over by the pos- 
terity of Conn — Tara, Oirghlolla. Aileach, 
and Cruachan. The normal head of tills 
confederacy is the chief king in Eire, 
styled High King, a purely nominal title 
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bnt implying a superiority whloh was not 
recognised by tho dynasties of Ulaldh, 
Laighin, or Calseal (ulster, Leinster, and 
Cashel). Those seven Independent States 
into which the Is. was divided at this time 
remained — albeit modified under changing 
conditions — tho spheres of political In- 
fluence in I. until the whole Gaelic fabric 
was destroyed at tho battle of KinMule in 
1603 ; but to trace tho fortunes of these 
seven dynasties Is the purpose of any hist 
of Gaelic Ireland. Their supremacy in 
their own kingdoms remained permanent 
and the rivalries which often convulsed 
them wore between competitors of their 
own families, ft is possible that Christi- 
anity conduced to this political stability. 
The traditional Five Provinces (Hlaidh. 
Connacht, Laighin, and the two Mumha) 
ore popularly supposed to be represented 
by the modern four pro vs. ; but the repre- 
sentation is not wholly accurate. Tho 
first div. Into four provs. was ecclos. when 
the Synod of Kells (1162) grouped the 
Church around tho arch-dioceses of 
Armagh, Cashel, Tuam, and Dublin. The 
creation of prov. * presidents * In tho six- 
teenth century by the Tudors gave them 
definite recognition in political affairs. 
The accepted Index to the internal politi- 
cal constitution of these Irish states is the 
* Book of Rights * (Leabhar na g-Ceart) 
traditionally ascribed to St. Benignus, 
disciple and successor of St. Patrick. 

The religion of early I. cannot bo easily 
traced. The inhab. appear to havo had 
many gods, in fact, to a certain degree, to 
have been pantheistic ; there is evidence 
also to show that they were flro wor- 
shippers, and we know that right up to 
the fifteenth century the sacred fire at 
Kildare was kept burning. The most 
tangible side of the belief of the earlv 
Irish, however, is their nndoubting faith 
in the existence of /airies. The tribes of 

S tic God Danu aro held, after the invasion 
y the Milesians, to hare disappeared Into 
the hills and to havo reappeared as fairies. 
We havo also lists of the names of tho 
Irish gods, but these gods seem to havo 
been very shadowy beings concerning 
whom little is known. The priests or 
druids of the country play an important 
part as teachers, prophets, and wizards. 
Their powers wore great, and it was sup- 
posed that they were able to perform 
miracles. One side of the belief of the 
Irish must not be overlooked here, Hlnoe 
It survived for some very considerable 
time during the Christian period, and 
that is the idea that after death certain 
changes could bo made by tho dead person, 
and that he could appear now as a wolf, 
now as a fish, and again as n bird. Only 
certain people were held to have this 
power, but in one case at l< ast it was held 
that all the Inhab. of Ossorv could change 
themselves into wolves at will. 

Irish historians aver that tho country 
had repchcd a high state of civilisation at 
the coming of St. Patrick. The Irish 
Milesians are described as a martial and 
cultured people who* in on age when most 
of Europe was still in an uncivilised state, 
held their Ollamhs, poets and historians, 
in equal revereno with their royal chiefs. 


Centuries before tho Christian era, they 
arc said to have estab. a Fels or central 
parliament which assembled triennially at 
tin* Ard High's or High KJng’H court on 
tho Hill of Tara. Thither came the Fllds 
or poet**, the Scanehuldhes or chroniclers, 
the Ollamhs or teachera, the BrehonH or 
judges, the dmids or priests (considered 
li\ Home to have been rather magicians 
niid teachers than priests), and the chief* 
tains and kings of the various tribes, 
to approve or amend tho old laws, make 
new laws, dispense justice, and to record 
their annals. The laws made in anct. I», 
known t.»-dav as the Brohon Iiiwh were, 
for that remote period, so wonderfully 
just, wise, and equitable, ns to win the 
admiration of modern law students. 
Aguln. the beautifully wrought brooches 
and oilier ornaments of the I. of pagan 
days, atill extant and preserved in Irish 
museums, reveal their progress in art and 
refinement in dres*. 

Some of tho Irish aro said to have been 
Christians when St. Put rick arrived in 
132. but it i« a fallacy to Hiipposo that the 
country had been partly converted before 
then. Christianity had already been the 
official religion of the Rom. Empire for a 
century, the Irish and Roms, had for a 
long time been in close contact, both com- 
mercially and in warfare, there wan a con - 
stunt influx of Brit, slaves and continuous 
intercourse between tho Brit, and the 
Irish : from all of which it Ik reasonable 
to suppose that Christianity was known 
and practised among tho Irish before the 
coming of St. Patrick. Some of the Irish 
saints, such as Ail be of Einly, Declan of 
Ardmore and others, are said to have been 
Christians when St. Patrick came, and to 
have submitted to .him. liut the number 
of Christians in I. then must havo been 
small, and there was no organised 
Christian church before the time of St. 
Patrick. The relations between I. and 
Britain were very intimato. A Brit. 
Christian Church had certainly been 
founded long before this date. The 
growth of IMagianism in Britain had, 
befoio the end of the fifth century, made 
It nc< essnry for Rome to send missionaries 
to stamp out the heresy, and one of these 
missionaries. Palladium, was certainly sent 
to 1. Christianity, however, whilst prob- 
ably well known in tho S., had made little 
progress in the N. and W., hence it was to 
tlu mo partu that Patrick gave his own 
personal attention. He himself, bom in 
Britain, had been enslaved and had spent 
seven years of early manhood amongst 
tho Irish, hence he was familiar with their 
language ami customs (see Patrick, St.). 
He took with him at least two followers 
who spent their time In the S., spreading 
the gospel and organising tho churches. 
Patrick took for himself those parts which 
had been touched but little by the Chris- 
tian faith. His success was groat, but has 
probably been overrated. ; iu any case he 
found great opposition, and be allowed 
numberless practices which did not 
actually run counter to the doctrines of 
Christianity, but which had been aooepted 
by the Irish in pre-Christian days. The 
system of society made it essential that 
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he should convert the heads of the tribes 
before the faith was accepted by tbe 
tribes people, and ho succeeded In estab- 
lishing a system by which native Irishmen 
became priests and in turn converted their 
brethren. Schools and churches were 
erected, and the see of Armagh estab. I. 
in this way became definitely connected 
with the W. Church. fib-hops were con- 
secrated, the land divided into dioceses 
which probably coincided with tribal divs., 
and the Church definitely os tab. through- 
out the land. The Church was, however, 
during the centuries which followed, to 
Adopt a v<ry different system from that 
sot up by Putm-k The Irish Church has 
to a very great extent ht« n regarded as a 
monastic church, but this was certainly 
not the system sot up bv St. Patrick. The 
Church was founded cm practically a 
personal basis, religious colonies originat- 
ing from one centre bc< amo and remained 
daughter settlements of the parent body. 
The head of a religious foundation was the 
possessor both of spiritual and temporal 
rights, and frequently it came to pass that 
the headship of a religious foundation 
passed entirely into lay hands. 

The monastic svstem was early intro- 
duced into I., p' 4 l»i)up,«i i* was not until 
Christianity had gained a firm hold on the 
country that the form usually associated 
with I. appeared. The earlier typo seems 
to have beeu somewhat loose and to have 
led to much disorder. Furthor, the Irish 
bishops did not have any territorial Juris- 
diction and the consequence was that the 
number of bishops was very largo. Each 
tuath, or tribe, had, howevei, a bishop who 
was recognised as an official mom her of 
the tribe and who had a considerable 
amount of influence and power. Judged 
by the standards of W. Europe t be Church 
in I. was morally somewhat lax, but this 
was probably due as much to the struggle 
between the old and new religions os to 
anything else. Fniiau was the founder of 
the famous monastery at Clonard which 
was the beginning of the foundation of 
that series of monasteries which made I. 
the centre of learning for W. Europe. 
Scholars flocked to tlioo monasteries, 
which weio -amply encampments of 
students, i.e . a series of mud huts built by 
the students themselves. Here thoy 
llvod and provided themselves with food 
by their own lubour, and recoived also 
their learning in the open air. These 
monastic settlements were conducted on 
lines very much more severe than the 
earlier had been. The monks were shut 
off entirely from the laity, and the sex os 
were separated. This monastic move- 
ment seems also to have been accompanied 
by much missionary enterprise. Mis- 
sionaries of the Celtic Church went every- 
where — Columlia to Iona, Aldan to North- 
umbria, Columbaiius to W. Europe. In 
the Orkneys tho Celtic Church was estab., 
and Iceland, when discovered by the 
Vikings, was found to iiavo been visited 
previously by missionaries of tho Celtic 
Church. Tbe Saxon kingdoms in the N. 
and centre of England owed their conver- 
sion to Irish missionaries from Iona. St. 
Atd&n became the first bishop of North- 
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umbria and was succeeded in Lindisfame 
by two other Irish monks. The Irish 
missionaries had brought learning as well 
as religion, and Northumbria became the 
e ladle of Anglo-Saxon literature. The 
greatest of the Irish missionaries to Europe 
was St. Coiuinbanus, a native of Leinster, 
who laboured for twenty years In Bur- 
gundy. Numerous sermons, letters and 
poems written by him are extant and 
testify not only to his wide range of know- 
ledge. but also to the high state of learning 
in the Jribh schools where he acquired it. 
Tlie Irish missionaries soon found tbem- 
sohes in opposition to those of Home. 
The Rurn. tonsure had probably been 
intiodmed into I. by St. Patrick, but 
tho frisn had certainly gone back to the 
old druidic tonsure, whilst on the matter 
of calculating Easter they had remained 
true t o t ho Jewish method The following 
weie tin* more celebrated saints of I. and 
tin* schools with which most of them were 
connected : St. Benignus, a native of 
Meath, favourite disciple of St. Patrick 
and lus successor as Archbishop of Ar- 
famous convent In I., at Kildare ; St. 
(Vi ran, of Meath, who founded the monas- 
tery and school of Clonmaonoise on the 
shannon, In which many Important Irish 
annals were compiled ; St. Brendan, who 
founded t he monastery of Clonfert ; St. 
Finiun, of Moville, who founded the school 
of Moville (near Newtownards) ; St. 
Cornhgall h native of Uloidh, who founded 
m that dlst. the monastery of Bangor, 
who«e fame rivalled that of Clonard and in 
which many of the Irish missionaries were 
educated ; and Sfc. Carthach, of W. Mun- 
ster, who founded tho famous school at 
Lb-more. The few prominent names men- 
tioned hero represent but a small part of 
the work for Christianity performed in 
Europe bv Irish zeal. Most of it was done 
by unknown monks in the many monas- 
teries scattered over W. and Central 
Europe. These were continually being 
recruited by monks from l., who for ages 
continued the labours of St. Col imbanus 
and ^t. Gall. Irish influence on the 
Continent was the result of no transient 
effort , but was duo to a great movement 
w hich endured for six centuries, from the 
sixth to tho twelfth. 

From the fourth to tho eighth century 
the political hist, of T. Is a long story of 
relentless and practically uninterrupted 
tribal warfare. The descendants of Niall 
of the Nino Hostages remained ardri of I. 
dtmn to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, but were seldom powerful enough 
to tie able to maintain peace in the 
country. The Churi h was not strong 
enough to perform the work of the ardri, 
and moreover, tho personal character of 
Church gov. made tho Church often a 
party to the quarrels of the tribes. The 
descendants of Niall of tho Nine Hostages 
were divided into two great branches, the 
s. Hy Niall and tho Js. Hy Niall. At the 
beginning of the sixth century the Scots 
from Dalrlada made their settlement in 
Argyllshire, and ultimately, after strenu- 
ous struggles, obtained the crown of a 
more or less united Scotland (see Scot- 
land — History). About the middle of 
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the same century Tara ceased to be the 
residence of the ardri, many legends being 
connected with the desertion of this centre. 
The records tell as only of constant wars, 
constant successions, and short reigns 
The country was in a state of anarchy One 
event alone needs to be mentioned, the 
attempt to rule Dalrlada (Argyllshire) os 
a subject kingdom of the ardri of I , 
this attempt, however, was given up. The 
position or the ardri was unenviable. He 
could command no real allegiance save 
that of his own Immediate tribe. The 
army of l. consisted of the tribes com 
manded by their own chiefs. The chic fs 
owned allegiance to the c^rdri, but alio 
glance of such a shadowy typo that It 
counted for nothing Such was the state 
of I. when the Vikings began a series 
of raids which developed into a settle- 
ment. 

The first Invasion of the Norsemen 
occurred towards the end of the eighth 
century The Norwegians were the first 
to come, and, aided later bj the Danes, 
made settlements on tho £. coast Irish 
writers distinguish between the natives of 
the two countries • the earlier who came 
from Norway, are called Fionn gal 11 
(‘ White Foreigners ’) and * Lochlanns ’ , 
the Dub gaill (* Black Strangers ’) or 
* Danars * came later from Denmark The 
distinction between them is, however, not 
clearly marked and they are often con- 
fused. In popular language tho mvad< rs 
are collet tively known as tho Danes, while 
Eng. writers make reference to them as 
the Noim\ or Vikings, or Ostinen The 
domination of I by the invaders for over 
a century was not altogether a misfortune, 
since it brought that country Into olosei 
contact w ith the countries of t lie Conti ne nt 
and with W civilisation. Many of the 
Irish tribes fought in the armlet* of the 
Danes who invaded England Foreign 
trade, especially wfth Scandinavia, flour 
felted After the middle of the tenth 
century there rose to fame In Ireland the 
great Bnau Borunia, a Daleals prince who 
defeated the Danes and forced them into 
the position of a subject race After 
bitter struggles with the reigning dynasty 
Brian managed in 1002 to become ardri 
himself, and during the twelve remaining 
years of his life he ruled a peaceful and 

K rosperous I He strengthened justno, 
e made good laws, and he built schools 
But he had still to face the hostility of the 
Danes and the Jealousies of the Irish 
chieftains In 101 1 was fought the famous 
battle of Cloutarf, which again broke the 
power of tho Danes, but in wide h Brian 
himself was killed. His death was a 
serious blow to monarchy in l and led 
in the century or moro following his death 
to the wt akening of the central power and 
Intern tv mo strife Tho hist of I from 

the battle Clontarf to the Anglo 
Norman Invasion Is the mord of con 
tinual strife, la, tween the O’ Brians of 
Munster, the O’Neills of Ulster, and the 
O’Oonnors of Connaught for the ardri ship 
of Ireland The relations with England 
during this period were not Intimate, 
but were nevertheless, usually fftiily 
cordial. The question of the Church In I. 


was one which perplexed the Eng. primates 
during the Norman period. Neither were 
the relations botween the Irish Church 
and Home intimate, although in the 
matter of Easter and the tonsure the 
Irish Church hael conformed to the usages 
of Home. Dublin was regarded as an 
Fng diocese under Canterbury, and from 
this beginning the Eng primates had 
hoped to bring the whole is. Into their fold. 
The syuod of Kells of 1152 divided I. 
finally into dioceses, did much to abolish 
tho anarchic state of Church gov., and 
mado Armagh the scat of tho primacy. 
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\n ouMandmq example of medieval Irish art 
beli< vrd to date from tbt tw< If th century The 
stiff is of >ew and the crook is of bronze, with 
btssis A coloured enamel I ism >re was the site 
of a mcnastcry founded bv St t arthagh m 633 


Tho Irish Chinch, was, howover, still 
vigorous enough to produe e from Its own 
tanks devoted clerics capable of (fleeting 
11 forms Most conspicuous In tills work 
was bt Mn lathy O'Moigalr (ft. 1094), 
abbot of the monastery of Bangor. 
Having partially restored the famous 
school he was mado bishop of * Connor ' 
(or Dal Illada) and by much toll revived 
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religion there, lie set before himself the 
carrying out of two reforms in particular : 
the first of these was the organisation of 
definite dioceses. This work of reform 
and organisation, begun 40 years pre- 
viously by Gilbert, bishop of the Norse of 
Limerick, and Celsus, bishop of Armagh, 
and earned on by Malachy, was com 
pleted at the Synod of Kells. A National 
Church arose, and the unity of the Church 
in I. was clearly estab. under one recog- 
nised head but with full recognition too for 
the various constituent elements. The 
other great reform to which Malachy de- 
voted himself was t he revival of the monas- 
teries. Most of the early monastic institu- 
tions in I. were independent bodies, the 
Columban monasteries being the sole in- 
stance of an affiliated Order. The strict 
discipline of these rules had been relaxed 
and Malachy resolved to restore it. The 
Canons Regular and the Cistercians, who 
practised the severe discipline estab by 
the Irish missionaries in Europe, were ein 
ployed by Malachy to restore the old 
monastic spirit in T. and for that purpose 
he brought communities from the Conti- 
nent and sent Irish students to be trained 
in European monasteries. The Irish had, 
between the foui . 1 and twelfth centuries, 
advanced but little oO far os their social 
conditions were concerned. A species of 
feudalism had grown up, but the tribal 
system and tho Itrehou law remained in 
existence. When Henry II. succeeded to 
the Eng. throne he had already planned 
the conquest of I. Pope Adrian IV. had 
given bis sanction to tho Idea, and had de- 
sired tho conquest an a means of bringing 
the Irish Church into closer contact with 
Rome. In i H»fi Derinot Macmurragh, 
exiled from I. bocausn of his tyranny, and 
also because of tho hatred he had roused 
by carrying off the w ifo of the chieftain of 
Breffm, arrived In Aquitaine and asked for 
help from Henry II. The king was at that 
time too much occupied with other affairs 
to attend to Irish matter** hirnself, but he 
gave Demiot permission to raise forces 
from amongst Ids Lords of the Marches. 
Derinot applied to Richard de Cluro, earl 
of Pembroke (usually called Strongbow), 
and by promising him the hand of his 
daughter and the ultimate possession of 
his kingdom. Induced that earl, whose for- 
tunes wero not at their highest level, to 
help him. Stronghow did not cross over 
until 1170, but Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
Maurice crossed with a small company of 
men in 1 1 09, and began the Anglo- 
Norman conquest of I. 

It is impossible to follow here tho for- 
tunes of tho first adventurers ; suffice it 
to say that by their superior skill and their 
united efforts they restored Dermot and 
paved the way for the overlordship of 
Henry II. which that king estab. when he 
visited I. in 1172. The kings of I. were 
forced to acknowledge Henry as their 
overlord, the country was placed under 
the administration of a Norman governor, 
the barons who had fought in I. were 
granted Irish lands, and the Irish Church 
was brought by the synod of Cashel into 
complete union with the Church of Rome. 
Tho Irish were, however, allowed to retain 


their old Brehon law, and the Anglo- 
Normans were left to maintain themselves 
in their dominions as best they could. The 
hist, of I. for some time after this date is 
the record of continuous strife between 
the Norman barons attempting to extend 
their power and the Irish attempting to 
retain their customs, laws, and civilisa- 
tion. Tho conquered ter. was known as 
tho Pale, and the whole of I. was ruled 
nominally by a Norman governor. John 
was made Lord of I. in 118.% but soon 
made himself hated, os he was later in 
England. The real rulers of the land 
were the Do Lacys, who had^been granted 
huge tors, by Henry II., and who, by sub- 
infendating their land. Introduced those 
great Norman families who hAve played 
hucIi an Important part in the hist, of I. 
During John's reign, however. Eng. power 
increased, as it aid also under Richard 
Stronghow and during the reign of Henry 
III. The reign of Edward 1. saw the 
power of the colonists still on the increase 
to such an extent that they were able to 
help Edward In his wars with Scotland ; 
but although In Connaught and In Ulster 
the power of the Eng. was still increasing, 
ne\ ertheless the Celtic tribes were uot yet 
utterly beaten. During the reign of 
Edward II. Edward Bruce tried to con- 
quer the Is. and to drive the Kng. out, but 
after sev. futile victories he was finally 
overcome and slain at the battle of Dun- 
dalk. The reign of Edward III. witnessed 
the pacing of the Statute of Kilkenny, 
which forbade tho inter-marriage of the 
Kng and the Irish ; ft also saw the 
creation of th- earldoms of Desmond and 
Ormonde, added to that of Kildare. 
Richard II. led two expeditions to I., with 
both of which he did little good ; tho Celtio 
reaction was strong and was strengthened 
l>v the Anglo-Irish baronage. One of the 
main results of Richard’s second Irish 
expedition was that it allowed time for the 
house of Lancaster to usurp his throne. 
The period of Lancastrian rule was one of 
extreme misery for I. Henry IV. could 
do little, Henry V. was too buril? occupied 
elsewhere to turn his attorn ion to I., 
whilst Henry VI.’s regents did very little 
indeed. Richard of York was made 
governor of I. in 1449 for t^n years. He 
ingratiated himself with all part ies and 
became extremely popular. Edward IV. 's 
r»'ign was remarkable for nothing save its 
lawlessness and the fact that Tiptoft, earl 
of Wo rooster, became governor of the is. 
and was responsible for much bloodshed. 
Paring the reign of Henry VII. was passed 
tho famous Poyning’s law, which gave con- 
trol of the Irish legislature to the Eng. 
council, and was responsible for muon 
contention at a later date. The earl of 
Kildare espoused the cause of Lambert 
fMinuol in 1487, but certain of the Irish, 
and in particular tho to. of Waterford, 
were strong supporters of the Tudors. 
Henry VIII, did not turn his attention to 
[ until fairly late in his reign. By this 
time the Anglo-Irish families were Irish in 
almost every respect. They no longer 
acknowledged any law save that of the 
tribal system of anct. 1. But the king 
struck with a heavy hand, the power of 
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the house of KildAro was broken, and the 1 
country was slowly rescued from the 
hands of the feudal loids. Henry him- 
self adopted the title of king of L ( and 
the Irish were gradually brought to look 
to the power of the < rown for the redress 
of their grievances. The native chieftains 
were also granted titles from the crown 
and were encourag<d to romo to court as 
ofton as possible. The teign of Edward 
VI. saw the beginning of tho attempt to 
introduce Protestantism into I. The 
attempt was a failure, although it was 
supported by those in authority Ihe 
sincere Catholicism ot Ibo people was ouly 
too evidt nt, and Mary bad no dum ulty ui 
restoring the old faith . but the monustic 
lands which had been si izi 1 weio not 
given back, and to tact Protestant* from 
England found in Dublin during Marys 
short reign a place of niugo from perse- 
cution. 

We may revort here to a consideration 
of the hist, of the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in I. In the Tudor period. Henry 
VIH.’a doctrine of Ills cedes, supremacy 
received little support m 1 , where there 
was no desire for religious innov atlons. In 
1535 Henry appointed a commission to 
initiate the enforcement in 1. of the Re- 
formation. At Its head was George 
Browne, an Eng. Augu*>tmian filar, who 
had boen chosen archbishop of Dublin by 
the king and consecrated for thut office by 
Oranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, with- 
out any authority from the Pope. But 
the new archbishop secured only tho sup 
port of the bishop of Meath, and he 
quarrelled violently with the deputy 
viceroy. Lord Leonard Grey. In 1536 a 
parliament, assembled in Dublin, was re- 
quired to pass * the Act of the Supreme 
Head * providing severe penalties foi those 
who obstinately refused to acknowledge 
the king to be head of the whole church In 
I. By another Act* * first fruits ’ of eecles 
-offices were to be paid, not to tho pope, 
but to the king. Honry’s next step was 
to undertake tne dissolution of the Irish 
monasteries and convents Thoro were 
in I. about 600 religious houses, Inc luding 
seventy convents. B> the end of 1553 
almost all those in Leinster, most of those 
In Munster, and some ui Connaught had 
been suppressed. In bister and in re- 
mote parts of Connaught and Munster, 
however, monasteries continued to exist 
till the early seventeenth century The 
pretext advanced for the suppression was 
that they were the abodes of idolatry and 
superstition, whereas, in fact, the religious 
houses of I. had performed a number of 
Indispensable social services for the people. 
Including education and hospitals. The 
dissolution was accompanied, in sev. 
cases, by violence and bloodhht d and many 
religious suffered imprisonwu nt and even 
death for their refusal to adhere to the 
doctrine of tlfb royal supromu< y . In 1 539 
another commission was set up to find and 
destroy relics and to transfer images and 
valuable ornaments, such as golden ohal- 
loes, to the king’s use* Browne then tried 
to evangelise the mtire distant parts of his 
archdiocese, and In the result the Irish 
privy council asserted that 8 bishops and 


2 archbishops came before them in Clon- 
mel to tako the required oath. But of 
bishops of papal creation, ouly 5 * con- 
formed * and these were deposed for 
heresy by the Pope. Of the lower clorgy 
few within the Pale took the supremacy 
oath and scarcely any outsulo it. Out- 
waidlv I. might <nnforui io tho icformed 
doctiints, but at this period it was the 
pi tic t ue m tho country to enter into 
engagements without any intention of 
earn Ing them out 

When Marv d Elizabeth, a champion 
of the Reformation, lint om devoid of 
religious /eul, intended that the State 
Church of Englund should serene sway 
over I too. In 1 »60 she directed the 
Irish Parliament to pass two important 
Acts the Act ol "supremacy, declaring 
her Mipreuio governor, both in cedes and 
spiritual and in temporal matters, and 
denying Pupal jimmlw turn , and the Act 
of Uniformity requiring tho use ol a iie- 
formtd Player Book at public worship 
But this r( ligious legislation was far from 
being htnc tl\ onfou t d any where m I and 
In a great part of the country it was nn 
possible to enforce it Even where the 
authority of tho Eng gov w as etfietno 
tho queen was careful not to piovoke 
hostility or oven u billion by two great 
severity But this moderation was not 
duo either to humanity or to w« akness on 
her part Throughout her reign she 
dire < ted litr Irish policy to tho political 
Hiibjugition of I and Its reduction to 
umfoimity with England not only m 
religion, but also in speech anil social 
customs Resistance to this policy led 
to persecution of tho Catholics The 
run lisa t ion, at length, in I that the Re 
formed doctrines wcio cloudy linhod with 
the imposition offordgu rule pro veil, in 
deed, to bo a c elusive influence among 
the people, who hitherto, far from reveal 
lug that loyo of i ountry as a whole yvhioli 
to dn\ is styled Nationalism, had fought 
and died inuiniv in tho mtiiesls of clan 
conflict But now, under the goad of 
foreign rule, u broader patriotism greyv up 
through tne stimulus of tho threat to 
Catholicism Elizabeth found, therefore, 
in T for her icligious policy many zealous 
adver saues, while hor support era uum- 
bi i< d only the f< w, whoso private interests 
lather thun /cal foi the policy, Induced 
then to ‘lonfotrn.* Tho bishops and 
priests y\ho refused the Oath of ftupicmocy 
yy< re generally deprived of their sees and 
liy Ings and superseded bv Englishmen or 
Inshmi u of more pliant disposition**. But 
tho wretched stipends of tho sees and 
livings were not likely to attiart men 
who could hope for eccles pieforrnent in 
tlulr own country. In c oiinequonoe the 
churches woie neglected and sufforod to 
fall Into ruins, and in mo*iy places no paro- 
chial duty was done. In the parts of the 
count iy , however, yvherO tho authority of 
thi J ng gov. was as tfot only nominal, 
conditions were better, ©specially before 
the Desmond insurrection had devastated 
the S. and tho 0’Nelll wore ruined the 
prosperity of Ulster. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
the State Church was restored In 1., but 
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the most noteworthy events in Irish hist, 
during this period are tho O'Neill and 
later tho Geraldine rebellions. Shane 
O'Neill had been elected chieftain by his 
tribe and claimed tho earldom of Tyrone, 
which had passed to a bastard brother, 
Brian O'Neill. The Eng. supported the 
claim of Brian, but Shane was able to keep 
up a continual contest with tho crown 
until finally. In 1567, ho was killed. 

Tho crushing of the Shane O’Neill 
rebellion was followed in I. by a great 
religious revival. The counter Reforma- 
tion, which was doing so much to restore 
Catholicism on the Continent, worked with 
tremendous rapidity in 1., lufluenced and 
helped to a very great extent by Jesuit 
priests. The immediate outcome of this 
religious rovival was tho Geraldine rebel- 
lions. Tho second of these led bv carl 
Ihnmoml, was only put dowui after four 
veins* continual struggle. The Irish were 
helped during this penod (1579-83) by the 
Spaniards and tho Its., and were crushed 
Anally with great cruelty. Tho rebellion 
had been practically confined to Munster, 
which was finally subdued bv huge con- 
fiscations and Eng. settlements ; amongst 
tho settlers wore tho poet Spenser and the 
adventurer Kab.g’' The final rebellion 
during Queon Eii/ab^th's reigu broke out 
in 1595 under O’Neill, carl of Tyrone. 
Essex, sent to quell it, made terms with 
its lender and returned home ; but Mount- 
joy, by meaus of a si rles of fortresses from 
which he ravaged nud laid waste the land, 
finally conquered it (1603). Tyrone ad- 
mitted defeat , and was allowed to keep hi* 
lands and title. The wars In I. had of a 
necessity been barbarous ones, both be- 
cause the Eng. unjustifiably regarded the 
frish as savages ami also because I. was 
struggling for all that Eugl.md hold m 
great hate — Catholicism and the friend- 
ship of Spain. The atrocities ot tho time, 
equally ferocious on both sides oaunot be 
palliated, but are perhaps more easily 
understood. The system of plantations 
was developed during 1 lie reign of James I. 
The lands of tho carls oi Tvrono aud 
Tyrconuel were confiscated, and Ulster 
was settled chiefly with Presbyterians, 
although lands were also granted to the 
city or London. Tho administration of 
Strafford is the most hnportunt event oi 
tho early part of Charles l.’s reign. He 
promoted industry, law, and order ; he 
restored the country to something ap- 
proaching prosperity, but Ills order was 
the order of repression, Ins discipline the 
discipline of the irou hand. His worst and 
most unjust work was the attempt to 
* settle * Connaught, but before he could 
carry out that work ho was recalled to 
help Charles in England (1640). The groat 
Irish rebellion broke out in 1641, inspired 
both by hatred of the rule of Strafford and 
by the fear of what would happen under 
Puritan rule. Undoubtedly thousands or 
Protestants perished, although in a num- 
ber of cases tho figures have been grossly 
exaggerated. Tho situation was com- 
plicated by tho outbreak of civil war in 
England, and the Irish sent somo help to 
the king, who was continually Intriguing 
with them. In 1649 the exeoution of the 


king released the pari, troops for service 
in f., where the young king, Charles II., 
had lx*en immediately recognised. The 
methods of Cromwell and Ireton were 
thorough, and the Irish were crushed 
altogether. The garrisons of Wexford 
and Drogheda were massacred, and every 
priest that tho Puritans found was indis- 
criminately slaughtered. The Cromwell- 
ian settlement followed, and huge tracts 
of land were confiscated. The only 
merits of Cromwellian rule were the res- 
toration of order and the prosperity which 
followed a peace of desolation. The 
Catholic religion woa, however, sternly 
repressed. Tho Restoration involved the 
hettliug of another great land question. 
The ( Jrom w ollian settlement was to a great 
extent upset, the original owners were 
restored, and tiro Cromwellian settlers 
given compensation in Connaught. The 
Rom Catholic religion was also given a 
certain amount of toleration, and for the 
greater purt of the reign Ormonde ruled I. 
for the Eng. king. Tlie country was on 
1 he whole peaceful, but the trade restrlo- 
tiom imposed were rapidly alienating the 
Irnh people still further, and were the 
cause of considerable trouble at a later 
period. 

The revolution of 1688 was the immedi- 
ate sign for tho outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween 1 lie Catholics and Protestants of ihe 
\ r . of I. Londonderry and Enniskillen 
wen> immediately besieged, and the Pro- 
testants found then use vies hard set to hold 
their own. Londonderry remained un- 
eapliued, whilst the besieged in Ennis- 
killen broko >ut and won a victory at 
Newtown Butler. The Hioge of London- 
derry is momorabio for the valour of its 
uihcibs., who held out for nearly four 
months, repelling every attack and buffer- 
ing extreme privation and, at the end, 
-it ark famine (having eaten all the horses, 
<nts, dogs, rats, mice, tallow, and starch 
in the tn.) when some Eng. ships broke 
through the obstructions of the riv. and 
so tuned the siege aud saved the tn. Much 
of the credit for this historic defence was 
line to a clergyman named George Walker, 
w ho had raised a regiment In the Protest- 
ant < austi. In 1690 was fought the battle 
of the Boyne, affcor which James II. left 
tho country and returned to France. 
Win. 111. also returned to England, and 
tin* Jiiftli rebellion was crashed by John 
Churchill, duke of Marlborough, assisted 
1>\ Ginkell, one of Wm ’s Dutch generals. 
Cmk and Kiiisale fell Aghrim was won, 
ami finally Sarsflold, after a magnificent 
defence, surrendered Limerick, and re- 
turned to France with his followers to 
found tho famous Irish brigades. The 
capitulation of Limerick had, in addition 
to allowing the Irish freedom to enlist in 
the service of France, also promised 
toleration for the C-at hollos to tho degree 
allowed during tho reign of Charles II. 
But the Penal Code passed by a Protestant 
parliament did not recognise this latter 
clause. Tho Code was a series of vindic- 
tive anti -Catholic laws, which denied to 
the Catholics any rights of oiUsenship and 
any ownership of property. Tho gov, of 
I. passed into the hands of a Protestant 
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oligarchy The great landowners were 
never in the country and their repie 
eentativos treated the Irish peasantry with 
tho utmost < ruelty Parliament was In the 
hands of the great Protestant families and 
tho Church under tht control of absentee 
and usually irreligious bishops The 
Irish ptople were downtrodden, their 
trade repressed and their land taken from 
them Thousands of them emigrated and 
the flower of the lush nation served the 
enemies of England since Engl mil re 
fused to use then sort ices low aids tho 


blessing of the age The United Irishmen 
were formed, 1 itr William promised that 
w Inch he could not fullil— C atholie eman 
ci pat 1 on — an d Anally the st ate of 1 becanio 
anarchic J he United Irishmen were 
st< rnh reprtsscl and disarmed Ulster 
underwent a brutal persecution at the 
hands of an armed force lint wis flnalh 
disarmod In 1 796 the Pr Invasion under 
Hoc lit h id filled at llantry Bav In 1799 
the Irish rebellion broke nut lo a great 
exte nt it was a national rising 1 ho leaders 
held out foi Catholic cman ipation and 



end of tho century, howtvei. Catholic 
repression was lightened, and sov con 
cessions in tho matter of ownership of land 
were allowed them These reforms were 
the immediate outcome of the \rner V\ ar 
of Independence I had to he hotter 
treated or there was tht i oBsihlhty of 
her also breaking away The prin result 
of this war however, was the granting of 
an independent parliament Hie Brit 
troops had perforce been withdrawn from 
I. for service in America I r invasion 
seemed imminent The Insh Protestant 
and Catholic alike, formed a volunteer 
force to resist invasion I ben gradually 
they discovered their own power led by 
Henry Grattan and practically under the 
threat of rebellion they obtained the repeal 
of Poyniug*s law after trndo restrictions 
had been withdrawn (1782) 

The next Important event was the 
French Revolution, which Catholic and 
Protestant alike hailed as the greatest 


pari rt form, and tho peasantry wore fight 
mg for separation from Great Britain 
The b itUcs of New Boss and Vinegar Hill 
wc re the only two engage ments of import 
ancc ind both were deft ats for the rebels 
The lr landing was u failure, since It came 
too lutr and Pitt saw that ODly union 
could end such anarrhy But union was 
distrusted and disliked It was only at 
enormous expenso and after much bribery 
bv means of honours that it was brought 
about Grattan ever a patriot, spoke 
strongly against it In 1800. howevei, the 
Act of union was passed and In 1801 it be 
camo Iaw 1 he Irish wore to be represent 
ed m parliament by twenty eight Irish 

S eers and four bishops elected for life by 
tic whole of tho Irish peerage One bun 
dred members were to leprcsent I In the 
House of Commons I was to pay a cer 
tain amount to the Brit exchequer, was to 
be given absolute free trade with Great 
Britain, and was to keep her judicial and 
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executive systems. Pitt intended tbo Act 
of Union to be accompanied by a measure 
of Catholic emancipation, but the king 
(George III.) pleaded bis coronation oatn 
and refused to hear of It. Finally, rather 
than break a pledge, understood if not 
definitely given, Pitt resigned (1801). 
Horn. Catholics wore unable to sit in the 
House of Commons until 1 829, when tho 
Mom. Catholic Emancipation Act was 
passed permitting them to do so. O'Con- 
nell was the great Irish leader of this time. 
In 1840 the potato crop failed, and famine 
made conditions terrible in I. About this 
time 1. also began to fool Amor, competi- 
tion in the corn market. Great Britain 
adopted Free Trade, and I., with the loss 
of protection for her wheat, soon found It 
impossible to compete with America. 
Measures were introduced attempting to 
alleviate the suflerJng of tho small- 
holders, who. In many cases, were evicted 
by the impoverished land owners, and 
thousands of Irishmen emigrated to tho 
U.S.A. and Canada. From IMJ4 to 1911, 
I. may be seen to change from a land of 
tillage to ono of pasturage. Tho political 
unrest was aggravated during these years 
by tho land question. Gladstone brought 
forward in Pari: mont two Homo Rule 
Bills, one in loM> ami the other In 1893, 
but both wen* rejected. Tho work of the 
Irish leader Parnell (q.v.) in consolidating 
the Irish Home Kulo party deserves notice 
during this period. Again, sev. years 
later, the Liberal party under Asquith in- 
troduced a Bill for Home Mule for I., and 
in 1914 this Bill received tho Itoyal 
Assent. Hut owing to tho Great War the 
operation of the Act was suspended (see 
Bomb Hulk). During tho First World 
War many IriHhmeu volunteered and 
fought for Great Britain, aud John Red- 
mond, the Irish loader, used all his in- 
fluence to assist tho Brit, cause. But 
trouble between the two countries was 
still brewing. In 191 G thero was a rising 
in Dublin, ami after the war and the 
death of John Redmond matters grew 
worse. Secret societies and societies 
which were perfectly open in their pro- 
ceedings strove more and more to separate 
I. from Grout Bntala. In 1919 an Irish 
Republic was set up with Its own parlia- 
ment. tho tlrst Dail. In 1920 guerilla war- 
fare began in l between I. and Great 
Britain, and a system of reprisals resulted, 
which was ended l>y a truce in 1921. In 
that year a N. I Parliament was set up in 
Ulster and later in tho year a treaty be- 
tween Groat Britain and 1. was signed. 
In 1922 tho Lrish Freo State was formerly 
Inaugurated. For subsequent hist., sec 
Eire ; and see also Great Britain and 
Ireland, Northern. 

Irish Literature . — I., more than any 
other country In W. Europo, possesses a 
vast masH of poetry and saga, existing in 
MS., much of which has not yet been cata- 
logued, but this is no doubt only a frag- 
ment of the whole of anct. Irish literature. 
The poet Senchuu Torpelst, In the R(x>k of 
Leinster , a.d. 1 1 JO, laments that the Cattie 
Raid of Cooley and the Great Skin Hook 
had been taken to the E., and in many 
other of these onct. MSS., aro similar 


references to books that have disappeared. 
Prior to tho writing of MSS., there existed 
in I. tho bardic schools of poetry and, at 
a later date, the Christian colleges. We 
find in the many lives of the saints refer- 
ences to these Christian colleges, but little 
is known of tho bardie schools. It Is sup- 
posed that they were formed round a 
chosen bardic poet, who was followed from 
piece to place by his disciples. The 
earliest extant MSS. written in Old Irish 
date from the eighth century, and 
are mostly glossas and explanations of 
book list d in TiPh church schools. Other 
Gaelic works in order of antiquity are the 
Book of Armagh , poems contained in the 
Milan and the St. Gall codices, and tho 
Mart urology of Angus the Culdce. Later, 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
follow tho books of tho Middle Irish 
period, which includes tho Book of Lein- 
ster and the Book of Ulster containing the 
Cattle Bmd of Cooley. Tho Middle Irish 
hooks, however, were compiled from 
poems and, Ragas of a much earlier date. 
As Irish literature developed, it con- 
centrated on tho writing of romances, 
and, unlike other Celtic literature, no 
drama was produced. Stories of cattle 
raids, battles, courtships, voyages, visions, 
destructions of places by sword and 
tempest aro the subjects of epic and 
romance in proso and poetry, which 
formed tho repertoire of the nllamh or 
chief hard. To learn his craft took the 
bard from nine to twelve years. Tho 
iut induction of Christianity had little in- 
fluence on the early romancos, which may 
be divided Into the following mythological 
cvcles : tho Cycle of Tuatha lie Danann 
und the Pro -Milesians, tho Red Branch 
(' i/clr . and the Cycles of Finn Nac Cum- 
hail, Ossian, and Oscar. These romances 
date from before the eighth century. 
Following the Norso invasion* of the ninth 
ami tenth centuries, literature and art 
were blotted out, but in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries thero was a revival in 
art und learning. It was during this time 
that tho Middle Irish book* were « ‘implied, 
hut, owing to Norman interft n rice, the 
thirteenth century was comparatively 
barren. The most important poet of this 
period was tbo bard Donoeh i Mor O'Daly 
(d 1211), but there are few poets men- 
tioned who belong to tin's time, and not 
m jm v poeius are extant. During the four- 
teenth century poetry again flourished, 
t he most important poets being Tadg Mor 
( niiginn id. 1315) and John Mor O'Dugan 
(</ 1372). From this time date tbe com- 
pilations of annals and family records, 
und tho profession of poetry became he- 
reditary, noteworthy families being tho 
o* Dalys and the O'Higinns. Fergal 
O'Daly and Angu* O’Dalv, the satirist, 
Tadg Og O'Higinn and Dubhthach, son of 
Lochadh, are celebrated poets of the lif- 
tcentb and sixteenth centuries. With the 
Keventeonth century came a revival of 
Irish literature under tho four masters, 
Seathrun Keating, Father Francis O'Mul- 
toy, Lughaidh O’Clery. and Duold. These 
four uieu were poets, while Mao Firbis was 
the greatest prose-writer of that time. A 
later poet was Teig Mao Dalro, but with 
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the eighteenth century came the downfall ! 
of the ollamhs , and their poetry became 
imbued with melancholy, for thev weio 
reduced to poverty and found it impossible 
even to educate themselves The sor 
rows of the ollamhs are well expressed In 
the prolific workb of David O Bruadar, 
who is a tv pical poet of this pen tod 1 >ui fng 
the end of the nineteenth and the begin 
ning of the twentieth century there was a 
revival of the Irish language and its lltora 
ture, and Gaelic became the official ian 
guage of Eire Also rnauv Tush drainat 
lets, writing in Eng , have used tho an< t 
Irish myths 

The Irish contribution to Eng htcra 
tore has been peculiarl> rich m dramt, 
perhaps the most fertile field, Goldsmith, 
Congreve and Farquhar, \V ihle, Shaw , and 
O’Casey, in poetiv Ihomas Moore and 
Yeats in philosophy William Rowan 
Hamilton and A E (George Russell) in 
novel wilting, Lover and Lt Vc»r and in 
England, James Joyce During the past 
quarter of a century this onnchiuent of 
English by writers of Irish evti action has 
continued These years have seen the 
achievement by Eire of independence, a 
decline in the heroin mood and tho rise, of 
a new middle class of traders and civ il 
servants, and it is against this bat kgiound, 
with its Inevitable disenchant me nts th\t 
novelist critics such as 1 rank O Gounor 
and Sean O’Faolam have written In the 
past two decades w bile *■* an O Casey, 
the playwright, has made interesting 
attempts at a fusion of a rac y realism with 
symbolical significance Marv Lav in 
with sev vols of shoit -dories including 
Tales from Recti ve bridge <19H, Tait 
Prize) and a novel, has been the sole 
reminder from a n< utral Irolnud that tho 
standard of work m hi tion set by b rank 
O’Connor and Sean O h aolam lias not been 
lost Her stones have a singing quality, 
with prose heightened through local idiom 
to the musical form familiarised bv J M 
Synge Michael McLaverty’s in tion is 
drawn from his experience of the Rom 
Catholic people of IMfcst and vuinfty 
Hi 9 last novel The Three Brother s (19 IK) 
in its even and lyrical pro*c, is tjpleal of 
his exactness of vision llrj in Mae 
Mahon of Kerry is a voting slor\ tiller 
w hose Lum Tamer ami O tin t Stones (CHS) 
reveals a talent develop'd in tin tndi 
tlonal shanachve manner \lic hael O’ Bonne 
acutely pictures the lower middle class of 
Dublin Among poets there has hern 
something m the nature, of a not lion to 
Yeats, who-»e greatness has some whit 
obscured their individuality I ho Gaelic 
influenced poets (writing m Lug ) include 
Austin Clarke, Robert V iihh Radiate 
Fallon and Donagh MaoDrmagh S Irish 
poets using a more typicallv * modern * 
idiom and more concerned with idea*, are 
Ewart Milne. Valentin In monger and 
Geoffrey iayfor Ulster poets are John 
Hewitt and W R Rodgers whose eon* 
mm Is with the problems and way of 
living of a distinctive community In 
Irish drama. Lord and Lady Longford 
(of the Abbey Theatre). Teresa Deevy, 
Gerard Healey and Waiter Macken are 
: a. rtnaU group of playwrights who 


have ab mdoned the peasant*! ife comedy of 
Synge foi tho distraction of contemporary 
life Noteworthy , also, is the Gate Theat re, 
Dublin, founded in 19JS *or Irish 
writers who havt written in feng., see 
further wider Lm»ii*.h Lin-Kvu m See 
UfVOtrAlIR IiANOITVOI V \D Li I 1 R V rUKl . 

Consult \\ H Maxwell, History of the 
Irish Rebellion in 1798, uith Memoirs of 
the Union and 1 mmett N insurrection in 
1801 (ill usti aliens by George Gtuikshank) 
IS%, tt B O’Brien, 1 he Life of Charles 
A teunrt Parnell 1846 1891 , 1S98 , W h 
Wnkomnn 1 Handbook of Irish Anti 
Quito s, 1900, AlnoS Green, the Making 
of Ireland oral its Uneunng , 190 s ! , J T 
Boyle 1 he Irish Hebe llion of 1916 , 1917 
L Heiiki i, fr land m the fjast / iffy Years, 
1866 /s/a, 1US, M MaiDonigh, lhe 
Horn* Rule Movement , 19 JO , I) \ Chart, 
heonmut Histen y of Ireland , 1920 , II M 
Hcniv J he I volution of b mv hew, 1920 
G I Icte her (ed ) I he Prom ntes of Ireland 
(s volO, 1921 22 R Dunlop, Ireland 
from the / arliest / i/nes to the Present Day 
1922 , A Bovd, Ireland's literary R 
naissam e, 1922 S Gwj nil, {rebind, 192 i 
and Ireland, its Plates oj beauty, Inter 
tainment and Hidoru 48Soaation, 1927 , 
fc h mor Hull, A History of Ireland and her 
People to the ( lose of the I udor J*enod, 
I92h 1 W Joy ce. So/ ml History of An 
event Inland , 1920, I) Gwj nn Irish 
Free 'state , 1922-1927 , 192*, R \ S 
Mic dish r, tncient Ireland a Sttuly in the 
S e i t s of treheenlogy and History, 19 \ r , 
L ( mils, i History of Ireland, 19 1( , and 
Mcdu lal Ireland, 19 IS 1) Mvaidlo, lhe 
Irish Re pttbl k, a Dot urr ented ( moniele 
of the tnglo Irish Confiut , 19 G Mai> 
HuyclcnundG A Moomn 4 'sfu rt His 
lory f the Irish People, I Mil ^ O 1 aolln, 
lhe I n sh 19 is, ft at hi uu Hoagland (ed ) 
1000 J cars of Irish Po<*iy (anthology) 
I Ms K ] lower, lhe Irish 7 reuhtion, 

191s R laini lhe ( ourse of Irish 

f er^e, 191S md II "sbiaiman, Anolo 
Irish Relation >, 1J1H 

Ireland, Church in, w is founded, accord 
mr to tradition, by St Pitruk, who his 
alw us bun icgnrded as tho pation saint 
of tlx fouutrv, in the filth century In 
the seventh and eighth e » ntmtes the Irish 
Ohiinh was ono ol the most flout lulling 
m ( 1 rmhmdom See Ikmanp — History 
Disjiti tho outwaid continuity of tlie 
present (him It of Ireland with flic pro 
Hi format ion Church, it has fox centuries 
hem the Church of only a section of the 
pc »pli of whom bv fax tlx* larger portion 
r< inline d under papal jurisdiction. The 
fust onvocation of tic* lush clergy was 
he Id m the reign of J unos T , tho Irish 
at tides being drawn up in lhla. These 
we i tu r epte d by the Iridh Church In 1 634. 
r lh( lr distinctly ( ulvlnlstn tone is lndlca 
tivr of (he way in which the Chnrcth of 
Ireland has tlways inclined more in tho 
direction of the advancod tefonners than 
has the Church of England During the 
seventeenth century its most important 
prelates were John Uratphall, Archbishop 
of Armagh, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down, and Wm King. Bishop of Dorry. 
The Act of Union of 1600 linked the 
Churches of England and Ireland into the 
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* United Church of England and Ireland,* 
but the reformed doctrines mode no pro- 
gress. In 1833 the Church Temporalities 
Act abolished two of the four Irish arch- 
bishoprics and eight of the eighteen 
bishoprics. B'inally, in 18(59, a Bill for 
the discstab. of tno Irish Church was 
passed on the introduction of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Before the Act carne into opera- 
tion (1871) a synod of the Irish Church 
was held which declared its adherence to 
the anct. constitutions of the Church, and 
since then no doctrinal or disciplinary 
changes of importance have been made. 
The Church of Ireland now his about 1500 
clergy, and nearly <500,000 adherents. See 
R, Mont, History of the Church of Ireland, 
1810: Leo’s Irish Episcopal Succession ; 
T. Olden, Church of Ireland , 1802 ; L. 
Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, 
1932 ; W. Phillips, Church of Ireland 
from Earliest Times, 1933 ; M. V. llonun, 
Reform in Ireland , 193(5. 

Ireland Island, see Bermudas. 

Ireland, Northern, area consisting of 
Belfast and Londonderry und the cos. of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, and Tyrone. Its area is 
5236 sq. ill. and the pop. 1,279.745 (1937). 
When, by the f u»atv of London, 1920, 
which ended the v\ ir between England 
and Ireland, Ireland was offered dominion 
status (</.».), Ulster or the Six Counties 
elected to remuin within the Untied 
Kingdom of Great Britain and N. I. The 
dissociation of Ulster (q.v. and Ireland — 
History) or N. I. from the rest of Ireland 
goes hack to the time of Henry VI II., 
when Protestant England installed Eng. 
and Scottish settlers in Ireland to work 
and own the land from which, in many 
instances, the Irish had been dispossessed. 
A parliament, consisting of a senate of 
two es officio senators and twenty- four 
senators elected by tbe members of the 
Ilouso of Commons of N. 1. on the pro- 
portional representation system nnd n 
House of Commons of fifty-two electee 
members was set up in 1920. The 
executive power is vested in the Governor 
on behalf of tlio king ; he is appointed for 
a term of six years but the appointment 
of the Duke of Ahoreorn (first up pointed 
in 1922) has thrice been extended for t\ 
similar period. The Ulster parliament 
possesses governing powers within its mvn 
area, but laeks control of the nnlltury, the 
right to make treaties, and the authority 
to tax. Thus, in detail the matters ox 
eluded from Its authority as bciug matters 
of ' Imperial concern/ are the Crown, 
making of peace or war, military, naval and 
air force, treaties, titles ot honour, natural- 
isation, domicile, external trade, sub- 
marine e(iblon, wireless telegraphy, aerial 
navigation, lighthouses, coinage, trade 
marks, etc. ; also cortaiu matters * re 
served ' to the Imperial Parliament * 
namely, postal service. Post Office and 
Trustee savings hauks, designs for stamps, 
and registration of deeds. N. 1. is, indeed . 
for all practical purposes a part of tin' 
United Kingdom, returning twelve mom- 
bers to Westminster, while relations with 
the U.K. are the province, not of the 
> ' Commonwealth Relations Office (as are 


those of Eire) but of the Home Office. 
N. I. consists of six cos. (for their pop. see 
table p, 580) and two eo. hors, but the 
boundary between N. I. and Eire has 
r a used strained relations and, under the 
Fianna Fail ( q . v .) Gov. of Mr. do Valera, 
and its successor, the partition grievance 
lias become the dominant politicul issue 
in Eire. By a treaty in 192.) the bound- 
ary was lolt as it was and the findings of a 
commission (the Feet ham Commission) 
w-f re abandoned. Owing to tbe civil dis- 
turbances m Ireland a Urge police force 
wm organised in N. I., and is still iu exist- 
ence, known as the Koval Ulster Con- 
stabulary. Sir James Craig was elected 
to be the first Prune Minister, in 1921, and 
again in 192(5 (see Ckaiuavon, Vim*ou\t). 
N. 1. ii.w accepted the taxation imposed on 
it bv the Imperial Gov., the more willingly 
as it has generally been lower thau that 
existing in the Iriidi Free State or Eire. 
More than two-thirds of the people of 
l l-ler arc devoted Brit . patriots and re- 
sent any proposal of union with Eire (orS. 
Ireland as Eire is often called, though in 
far t Eire comprises much more than d. 
Ireland). But for the pro- Eire minority 
living chiefly in Tyrone and Fermanagh 
and the possibility of eivil disturbances 
bttwoeu Ulstermen and the S. Irish, con- 
scription might have been applied to N. I. 
during the Second World War. Consider- 
able advantage, however, was gained from 
the taet lhat the bridgehead of N. 1. re- 
mained unscathed throughout the war, 
during which a strong garrison of Arner. 
troops were landed and the fortifications 
were considerably strengthened despite 
Mr dc Valera’s formal objection. 

The prin. Industries of N. I. are agricul- 
ture, ship-bmidhig and repairing, en- 
gineering, flax -spuming and weaving, 
linen bleaching and finishing, distilling 
i whiskey, etc, ). linen embroidery, manuf. of 
lixtilo machinery, fruit preserving, food 
canning, flour milling, air conditioning 
plant, aircraft, rope making, woollens and 
t w eeds, hosierv and other clot him?. tobacco, 
furniture, chemical immures pci ambu- 
lators and toys, shirts and eolhu pottery, 
roofing felt, optical goods, matches, 
cement, plastic ware, lent In r and leather 
goods, and carpets. In summer months 
birring fishing and picklm* is an import- 
ant cietiv ity. Belfast i* the leudmg indus- 
trial centre, and the luuu iudustry gives 
employment to over 70,w00 persons (ex- 
i hiding those engaged in growing the fibre) 

J here are somo 8.»n,iKH' spindles nnd 28,000 

looms. The value ot lmens exported fro* 

the United Kingdom during 1939 

M),339,O00, praetienllv the whole 

, *mio from N. 1. (the Brit. ofP 

for 1 9 M> do not different i»t 

nnd hemp but the vab 

hemp manufc. fo 

Co.478,018 ; for 

for 1946, £11 * 

industry, 

2.‘ >,000 loor 
of €2 7 milllo 
ported to ot 
U.K. Olothi. 
was maoufaeti 
value of £0 im 
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workers in the clothing and textile trades 
in 1947. Londonderry is an old estab. 
centre of tho shirt-making industry. The 
only minerals are sandstone, clay, chalk, 
or other Igneous rocks, and granite, tho 
quarrying of which employs some 3000 
persons. In 1940 thero were some 1663 
elementary schools with 185,600 pupils; 
and 76 preparatory, intermediate, and 
secondary schools with nearly 20,000 
pupils. Tho Queen’s l T niv. Belfast, has 
sonic 2000 students. Tho revenue of N. 1. 
in 194.5-46 was £51,216.000 and the ex- 
penditure was much the same. The totnl 


Counties and 

Area in 

Popula- 

County 

Statute 

Boroughs 

Acres 

tion 

Antrim (Belfast) . 

702,900 

197,266 

Armagh (Armagh) 

312.767 

108,815 

Belfast Co. Hor. . 

15,289 

438.086 

Down (Down- 

Patrick) . 

609,057 

210.687 

Fermanagh 

(Enniskillen) 

417.912 

51,569 

Londonderry 

(Londonderry) . 

512,580 

94,923 

Londonderry 

Co. Bor. . 

2,198 

47,813 

Tyrone (Omagh) . 

779,548 

127,586 

7’otal for X. Ireland 

3,.U2,2.»1 

1,279,745 
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1 he flax is put into the retting dam where it will 
steep for about ten days 


railway mileage ib 677, tho chief railways 
being the Great Northern, L. M and 8. 
(N. Cos. Committee), Bcifust and County 
Down, and Londonderry and Lough 
Swiliy. Air services are in operation 
between X. I. and the prin. airports of 
Britain. Although economically N. I. is 
allied to England, much of the pop. is of 
the peasant proprietor type common to 
.the whole of Ireland ; in 1937 the total 
teop. was 1,279,745. 

^According to the census of 1037, the 
tfrlowtng ore the areas and pop. of tho 
L and co. bora, of N. I. The names of 
0 , appear In parenthesis s— 


Irenseus, Saint (r. 120-202), bishop of 
Lyons at tho end of tho second century. 
Hind to have beeri a native of Hinyrna, 
Amu Minor. In early youth lie seems to 
have been connected with Polycarp. He 
was a pi lest of the church at Lyons under 
Potlimus, its bishop, upon whose martyr- 
dom, in 177, in the persecutions of Marcus 
Aurelius, 1. succeeded to the bishopric, 
winch be held for twenty -five years. He 
spent groat labour upon missionary efforts 
among tho pagan Gauls, but he is best 
known for his attempts to mediate be- 
tween the bishop of Koine and tho Chris- 
tian churches in Asia Minor in their dls- 
puto about the proper day for the celebra- 
tion of Buster, and for his opposition to 
the Gnostics and the Valentmians. The 
account of Ills martyrdom under Heverus 
is not found before tho writings of Greg- 
ory of Tours, aud is probably a mistake. 
Of Ins writings, a few fragments of tho Ad- 
versuti Harrses, in tho original Gh. f and a 
baibarous Lat. trams, of it are all that are 
extant. See editions of his works by 
Erasmus, 1.526 ; A. Stieren, 1818-53; 
W. W. Harvey, 1857 ; and iu Clark's 
Anto-Niceno Library ; and Le P. Salvator 
Hcirera, St. Irfnec d* Lyon extoett, 1920 ; 
L. ^pikowskl, La Doctrine de Vtvli&e duns 
St. Irtnte, 1926 ; 8. Lundstrdm, Studun 
zvr lateiniichcn I ten ays Vbersctzuna, 
1913 

Irene : (1) (c. 752-802), Byzantine em- 
press. bho was a poor but beautiful and 
tulcntcd orphan, a nath c of Athens, whom 
Leo IV., E. Rom. emperor, married In 769. 
On the death of Leo (760) she ruled over 
the empire, her son, Constantine VI. .being 
onlv ton years of age. She restored the 
orthodox Image -worsldp, for which deed 
she was canonised by the Ok. Church after 
her death. When Constantine grew up he 
tru d to free himself of her autocratic sway, 
and in 790 was proclaimed sole ruler by the 
soldiers. Two years later the empress 
conspired against her son, and had his eyes 

g ut out. She tried to arrange a marriage 
(‘tween herself and Charlemagne. In 
802 she was banished by the patricians to 
Lesbos, Nicephoros, her treasurer, being 
placed on the throne. (2) A ltom. god- 
dess of Peace, according to Hesiod a 
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daughter of Zeus and Themis. Sho was { 
worshipped at Horae and at Athens. 

Ireton, Henry (1611-51), Parliamen- 
tarian general, 6. at Altenboroogh, Notts : 
graduated at Cambridge Univ., 1621), aud 
studied law. Married Cromwell’s daughter, 
Bridget, and acquired great influence in 
the Parliamentarian party. Took an 
active pail in the Civil War, on the out- 
break of which in 1612 ho was nominated 
captain of a troop of horse to be raised at 
Nottingham, near which in. his estates 
were situated. He fought at Edgchlll and 
at Nasoby, and was present at the siege of 
Bristol, lie signed the warrant for the 
execution of Charles 1. In 1611) ho went 
to Ireland as Cromwell's deputy, and ren- 
dered yeoman service to his party. Ho 
died of fever when besieging Limerick. 

Iria, see Voghkha. 

Iriarte, Tomds de (1 750-01 ), Sp. poet, b. 
at Orotava in Tenorifle. lie begun his 
literary career by the trims, of Fr. plays, 
publishing his first original comedy, Uacer 
que hacemos, in 1770. In 1771 he became 
official translator in the foreign olhco at 
Madrid, and in 1776 keeper of the records 
in the War O/Uco. A dull didactic poem. 
La Musica (1780, Eng. trans., 1807), in- 
spired by Haydn » much admired, but 
his fame rests mainly oil Ins tabula* 
Literarias (1782, Eng. trails., 1800), two of 
which. The Donkey Flautist and The 
Dancing IJtar, arc especially celebrated. 
See E. Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su dpora, 
1897. 

IridacesD, natural order of monocot y- 
ledonous plants, consisting of nearly 1000 
species, wldeh flourish in temperate and 
tropica) lands. They are usually her- 
baceous plants of such beauty os to justify 
tbeir cultivation for ornament alone. The 
Iris (a.v.) and Crocus iq.v.) arc repre- 
sentatives of the predominant northern 
form of this order, as the Gladiolus , 
Freesia , and Ixia are of the southern. 

Iridium, one of the metals of the plat- 
inum group. Its symbol is Ir, its atomic 
number 77, and its atomic weight 198 1 
1. occurs as an alloy of platinum, and also 
of osmium in the Urals. Brazil, and else- 
where. It is fuHlble only with difficulty, 
extremely insolublo (in the massive form 
It is not attacked by aqua regia), and 
separable from its allied elements only 
with difficulty. The best method for its 
preparation is that devised by St. Claire 
Deville and Dobray. Tliis consists in 
fusing osiniridium with zinc, distilling off 
the latter so as to leave a porous mass. 
This is powdered, mixed with barium 
nitrate, and ignited. The osmium is con- 
verted into barium osmate, and the I. into 
Its oxide. On boiling with nitric acid tho 
osmium 1 h volatilised os tho totroxide, 
while the t. is obtained in solution from 
which the double ammonium chloride can 
be prepared. This, on ignition, gives I. 
in a spongy form, which, on fusion with 
lead and subsequent treatment with nitric 
acid, gives the pure metal. I. is used for 
pointing gold pen-nibs, for electrical spark- 
ing contacts, and for making standard 
measures. Its compounds rcsomblo those 
of platinum (g.e.). 

fridosmine, see Osmirxdium. 


Iriga, tn. of the prov. of Ambos 
Camarincs, Luzon, Philippine Is., on the 
Bulil it. The chief products are rice, 
Indian corn, sugar, pepper, cacao, cotton, 
tobacco, copra, and hard woods. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Iris, in Gk. mythology, was tho daughter 
of Thauraas and Kloetra, and the sister of 
tiio Harpies. In tho Iliad she i* men- 
tioned us tho messenger of tho gods, but 
tho office is given to Hermes in tho 
Odyssey. In earlier wt iters she in men- 
tioned as a virgin goddess with wings of 
gold, hut later writer make her tho wife 
of Zophyrus, and tho niothor of Eros. 
She was especially considered the messen- 
ger of Hera anti Zeus, trad is depleted w T ith 
a humid's wand, and a pitcher in her hand. 
In Gk. the word * iris * denotes * a rain- 
bow,’ of which she is generally considered 
the personification. 

Iris, one of the larger of tho asteroids, 
planatoids, or minor planet*-, a group of 
small planetary bodies between Mars and 
Jupiter, first discovered tn 1801 and 1802. 
See A^rKiioius. 

Ins, chief genus of Iridaeeao. ‘There 
are many bcctions of the T. family, but the 
family may be divided into two main 
bet lions — the species and the tall-bearded 
varieties. The species are the wild irises, 
most of them small -flowered, which have 
been found growing throughout the N. 
hemisphere — California, Morocco, Trans- 
jordan, Persia, Chinn and many other 
places including Britain. As far as 
specie* are concerned there arc about 
200 different types, some grown from 
bulbs, some frein roots, and others from 
rhizomes. Seven species are easy to 
obtain and grow. These are I. reticulata , 
with fragrant and velvety flowers, deep 
\ lolet in colour ; /. stylosa , tho ideal 

plant, which blooms all the winter with 
blue flowers excellent for cutting ; Sp. 
and Dutch Irises, both June-flowering 
types, which grow readily in any normal 
soil ; Siberian Irises with attractive 
flowers in violet, white and blue colours ; 
Kiumpferi or Jap. I., with broad flat blue 
purple or white flowers ; and I. th imaetris , 
a small, low-growing counterpart of the 
tall-bearded varieties, useful for rock- 
garden or border. Tn the tall-bearded 
bcetion the only I. known to many gar- 
deners is the purplish -bl ue variety known 
as Germanica . The well-known species of 
l are known popularly by the names of 
jUvr-de-lis, ftoirers-dcluce and flags. 
Among the best-known species which are 
to be found in Britain are the /. pseudo. - 
corus, the yellow flag, and I. foetidissima , 
the gludwyii or blue I. /. florentina , the 
Florentine I., is a native of S. Europe and 
tho is. of the Mediterranean ; its rhizome 
has an aromatic odour like that of tho 
violet. and is known as orris-root. The 
Algerian 1., which has large blue-purple 
blooms, is one of the best of all winter 
flowers and will grow in a poor soil. 

Irish Free Snte. The name given to S. 
Ireland by the Irish Free State (Agree- 
ment) Act, 1922, which repealed the Uov. 
of Ireland Act of 1920 (Home Rule) and 
created a dominion in Ireland on the 
Canadian model. Under Mr. de Valera's 
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Got. the name was changed to Eire. See 
further under Eirk. 

Irish Fusiliers (Prinoess Victoria’s), The 
Royal. Formerly the 87th and 89th 
Regiments. The 87th was formed in 
1793, and fought under Abercronibio in 
Egypt in 1801. It gained great fame as 
the * Faugh -a- Balloons * (Clear the Ways) 
in the Peninsula, where Sergeant Master- 
son of the regiment captured tho first 
Ft. Eagle during tho campaign. It then 
took part in the Crlmcau War, the 1882 
Egyptian cumpaign, and the Burmese War 
of 1885. The K.l.F. took part in the 
South African War (1899-1902), and was 
at the Relief of Ladysmith. During the 
first IV «. rid War it raisod fourteen bat- 
talions, which fought in France, Flanders, 
Macedonia, Gallipoli, and Palestine. After 
the war it was reduced to ouo battalion, 
and linked with the Royal Inniskilllng 
Fusiliers to form one corps. In the 
Second World War the regiment was part 
of the famous Eighth Army und fought 
in many battles on the It. fron t . Detach - 
ments of the regiment also formed part 
of the Brit, garrison in Loros. 

Irish Guards. Formed in 1900 to com- 
memorato the gallantry of Irish regiments 
during the S. African War, 1899-1902. It 
was formed from volunteers from other 
regiments of Foot Guards. During the 
First World War it raised three battalions 
which served in France and Flauders, 
bearing the following honours, among 
others, on its colours — Alons, Marne, Ypres, 
Gheluwt, Loos, Somme, Passchendaole, 
Cambrai, Bapaumo, lliiidenburg Line, and 
Sambre. General tho Earl of Cavan is 
Colonel of the Regiment and King George 
VI. is its Colonel-in -Chief. In the Second 
World War the 1. G. fought in numerous 
battles in Italy and on tho W. Front. 

‘ Irish Independent, ' founded in 1891 os a 
penny daily newspaper, tho 1. 1. (now pub. 
at 1*1.) has the lurgeat circulation of any 
dally paper in Eire. It is a strong sup- 
porter 04 the Fianna Fail party, und is 
active in upholding the revival of tho 
Gaelic language — but evidently without 
much success — and lu promoting the Irish 
arts and industries. Tho /. I., together 
with its satellite papers, tho Evening 
Herald and the Sunday Independent, takes 
a great interest In all sporting events. 

Irish Moss, see Cakhaukf.n Moss. 

Irish Nationalist Party, see Nationalist. 

Irish Press, organ of the Fianna Fail 
(q.v.) party In Eire. Founded in 1931, as 
an Irish National paper, but was sub- 
sidised mainly by disaffected Irish Amer- 
icans. It Is the organ of tho present 
(1947) Eire Gov. and has no sympathy with 
the Brit. Commonwealth. 

Irish Regiment, The Royal. Formed 
from certain Independent Companies 
which were regimented in 1083. It 
foowht at the Boyne and at Limerick 
under \V m. Ilf. It greatly distinguished 
Itself at t he fall of Namur in 1 695, where its 
conduct gained from Win. II r. the grant 
of one of his own badges, tho Lion of 
Nassau. It fought tinder Marlborough at 
Blenheim, etc., and under Aberc rombie at 
Alexandria in 1801. It took part In the 
Crimea (1853-5C), Afghanistan (1879-80), 


New Zealand (1881), and Egypt (1882) 
campaigns, and was at Tel-ol-Kebir. It 
was also in the S. African War of 1899- 
1902. In tho First World War it raised 
niuo battalions, which served in France, 
Flauders, Macedonia, Gallipoli, and Pales- 
tine. As a consequence of the inaugura- 
tion of the Irish Free State tho regiment 
was dibbandod in Jnly 1922. 

Irish Republican Army (I.R.A.), illegal 
association of Irish extremists, who stand 
for a republic of all-Irelaml, entirely 
independent of the Brit, connection. They 
are tho successors of those members of 
the S. Irish Volunteers who refused to 
light for the Allies in 1914 and who formed 
themselves into the Irish Republican 
Volunteers, organised the Easter Week 
Rising in 191 G, and proclaimed An * Irish 
Republic/ Aioro extreme than tho Sinn 
Feincrs, they rejected the Anglo-Irish 
Tmitv of 1921, and in 1922 involved their 
countrv in a secoud civil war. Thoy 
numbered probably about 25,000 in the 
time of the Fine Gael (Oosgravo) Gov., 
but dwindled to less than 10,000 in the 
course of the Fianna Fail (q.v.) rule of de 
Valera. Like the L.R.A., Mr. do Valera, 
when Prime Minister, aimed at the aboli- 
tion of tho border, but whereas ho pre- 
served some kind of external association 
with Britain, the l.R.A. wanted absolute 
independence, and to that end thoy 
organised a series of bomb explosions in 
Great Britain — probably In conjunction 
with Nazi agents — but after the passing 
of the Invention of Violence (Temporary 
Measures) Act, 1939 to expedite legal pro- 
cedure against tho malefactors, consider- 
able numbers of the l.R.A. members wore 
deported to Eire and ono or two were 
bnng« d for murder. In Eire in Dec. 19 40 
thev rauled tho Phoenix Park Arsenal and 
stole large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion, whereupon tho Dail passed an emer- 
gen* y act authorising the gov. to intern 
sir-peels. Early in his tenure of office do 
Valera had proscribed all pseudo-military 
bodies, such us the Blue Shirts, and It 
might have been supposed that tho Act 
was sutfieient for tho purpose of rounding 
up the l.R.A., but in Eire it 1 h difficult to 
senire a conviction, Juries being either 
sympathetic to the suspect of afraid of the 
l.R.A. The l.R.A. has no official organi- 
sation, only ventures to meet in secret, 
and is governed by an * Army Council/ 

Irish Rifles, The Royal (now The Royal 
Ulster Rifles). Formerly the 83rd and 
80th Regiments, which were linked in 
18M. Tho 83rd was raised in 1793, and 
pained its first honours under Wellington 
in tho Penninsula. It then saw service at 
the Cn pe, in Coylon, and Afiiorica. During 
the Indian Mutiny It served in Central 
India. Tho 80th was originally employed 
as Marines, but iu 1799 went to India, 
where it served with distinction at Hhurt- 
poro ( 1 805). During the Indian Mutiny It 
served in Central India, and later at the 
Cape. The R.I.K. wont through the S. 
African War, 1899-1902. During the 
Firnt World war it raised twenty-one bat- 
talions, which served in France, Flanders, 
Macedonia, GaWlpofi, and Palestine. In 
consequence of the inauguration of the 
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Irish Free State Its title was altered from 
The Royal Irish Rifles to The Royal 
Ulster Rifles. 

Irish Sea, son. which lies between the N. 
of Knglarnl and the N. of Ireland, con- 
nected with the At Inn tie on the N. by the 
N. Channel, and on the S. by St. George’s 
Channel. Tho greatest breadth (between 
Morcoanibo Ray* Lancashire, and Dun- 
dalk Ray, Louth) is l.lO m. : the greatest 
length is about 110 in. Within its 
boundaries are the Isles of Man, Anglesey, 
and Holyhead. 

Irish Setter, sec Skttek. 

Irish Terrier, rather large dog, varying 


duce it. The old 1. Wa. enjoyed a great 
reputation for their strength and their 
courage in attacking wolves. In appear* 
ance they seem to havo been of two kinds, 
one resembling a greyhound, and the 
other a mastiff. Modern I. Ws. ure the 
result of the endeavours of Capt. Graham 
of Dursley, Gloucestershire, to reproduce 
tho obi breed, but there is no positive 
proof that they do so. They are the re- 
sult of crossing the Great Dane and deer- 
hound, but a fine specimen exhibited in 
]Hir> was 1 he result of crossing a bitch, of 
Sioitidi hounds strain with a dash of 
Silurian wolf strain, with a ltus-iau wolf- 
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in weight from 1 7 to 2.1 lb, : with a hard, 
rough, and wiry coat, without any ten- 
dency to curl. Its usual colour is a bright 
reddish-brown, but varies through dif- 
ferent shades of brown. Its hood should 
be long and rather narrow ; the ears small. 
Albert-shaped, and lying close to the head ; 
the eyes small and hazel, and the nose 
black ; the fore legs straight and strong 
with round thick feet ; chest narrow with 
deep brisket, aud back straight and strong : 
tho tail, if not cut, should curvo. The 
1. T. Is quite a modern breed, dating from 
about IS 70; it is much valued for its 
affection and pluck, and its enthusiasm 
for chOHlng anything and everything. 

* Irish Times,* constitutional dulls 
paper pub. in Dublin and widely eh cil- 
iated throughout Ireland at the price of 
2d. Urigmully a penny newspaper, it 
was founded by Major Lawreuoo Knox as 
and ant.i-Jlomo Rule, unbi-Cutholie, and 
loyalist paper of a very pronounced type. 
In contrast to the lri-.li Press it stood for 
the maintenance of Ireland’s place in the 
Brit. Common weal Ih of Nations. Tno 
paper was purchased in 1873 by hir John 
Arnott. The 1. T. coiupuuy al&o pub- 
lishes In Dubliu an Evening arid a Weekly 
©d. of the /. 7’., and tho Irish Field, a 
paper dovotod to every kind of sport. 

Irish Water Spaniel, set Hpamkl. 

Irish Wolfhound, supposed to bo tho 
oldest breed of dog in tho United King 
dorn, but the original breed In reality has 
died out, and information concerning It i* 
only obtainable by tradition* although 
soy. attempts have been made to repro- 


hound. Tho i oints of this modern breed, 
as required by the Irish Wolfhound Club 
standard, are ; general appearance not 
quite so massive as the Great Dane, but 
more ho ihan the deerhound, tho largest 
hunting dogs in existence, with minimum 
height of J1 in. and weight of 120 lb. 
ibilcluH 2S in. and 90 lb.) ; head long aud 
narrow, muzzle long and moderately 
po.ntcd, and ears small, and grej bound- 
like in carriage ; neck long, a cry strong 
mill muscular, well arched will out dew- 
hip, chest very deep ami brent w T ide ; 
i Kick moderately long : T oms arched ; 
hi liv well drawn up ; tail I« ng and slightly 
euneil, of moderate thickoess and well 
t mop'd with hair; t boulders muscular 
ami sloping; elbows will under; mus- 
culir I highs with second Hugh long and 
M.ioug, and hocks mil lei down; feet 
moderately large and murid with toes well 
arched ; hair rough and hard on body : 
am colour that appeal-* m tho deerhound 
hut black Is rare. 

Intis, intlaiuriiatiiin of the eye* in parti- 
cular of that coloured membrane called 
i lie ins wldch lies between l ho cornea and 
t »ie lens. I. Is mu:iil> associated with 
some constitutional aistur banco, such as 
„out, rheumatism, sjphilis, or tuher- 
i ulo-*is ; it may be eoudavy to inlkun- 
, malion of the cornea or of the sclerotic or 
1 choroid coats . it is Momet unos sympto- 
1 matio of meningitis. The symptom- are 
pain, especially at night, disturbance or 
occlusion of vislou accompanied by a 
dread of light aud the shedding of copious 
tears. The physiological changos include 
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an excess of blood at the beginning: of the 
attack, followed by exudation into the 
tlbrous substance of the ins, possible ad- 
hesions to the lens or collections of pus 
between the lens and the iris. The attack 
may subside in about six weeks, it may 
become chronic, or it may take on a re- 
cur lent form Generally, rest for the eve 
is of prime importance ; the eye should 
be shaded and no occupation requiring its 
constant use should be permitted ; the 
patient should not, for instance, read at 
all Pain may be alleviated by hot 
fomentations or the administration of 
cocaine It has been found that ad- 
hesions may be treated with success by 
the use tf electrolytic methods 


Baikal. Fishing in Lake Baikal and 
trapping for furs are the chief occupa- 
tions outside aguculturo The climate is 
severe and earthquakes common in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baikal The m 
hab are mostly Russians, Buriats, and 
Tunguses. Area 280.429 sq. m Pop 
821,000 The chief tns. are Irkutsk, 
Balagansk, Kirensk, and Verkholonsh 
(2) Cup of the E. Siberian Region, and a 
umv tn , lies on the Angara R and on the 
Trans-Siberian railway, 40 in N. of the S 
extremity of Lake Baikal and 3722 m 
from Leningrad The tn was almost 
destroyed by fire in 1879, and has beon re- 
built on a remarkably fine plan It has 
many imo buildings, fictoiies, and a gold 
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Irkutsk : (1) Region of the R S.F S.R. in 
S E. Siberia The country is of a moun- 
tainous c harac ter, with a general elevation 
of abont 1 500 ft., traversed by the loftier 
chains of the Kitol and Tunkun in the S., 
the Sayan Bits from 8. to N E , and the 
great plateau of N. Siberia to the N. A 
great part of the area is given up to agri- 
culture, rye, Wheat, barley, oats, and 
potatoes being cultivated and cattle bred, 
but the S E portion is largely forest tand 
The most important riv. is the Angara 
<1000 m.), connecting Lake Baikal ana the 
Yenisei. Coal, gold, iron, salt, flre-cJay, 
and granite are found, but are little 
worked. There are mica mines by Lake 


reflm rv, and is no important commercial 
post nnd the < entro of tho tea trade. An 
air sci vice, increasingly employed In the 
transpoi t of gold and furs, has been estah. 
between I and Yakutsk. Riots ocf urred in 
I during 1917, and in July 1918 tho tn. 
was ruptured by Czechoslovak troops 
Pop (19 40) 313,000. 

Irlam, ecclcs par and vij. of Eccles (q.v.) 
S. Lancashire, England, 7 4 m. S.W. of 
Manchester, at the junction of the Mersey 
and tlie Manchester Ship Canal. Pop. 
14,000 

Irmin and Irmin Pillars, In Teutonic 
mythology, god of the old Germanic tribes 
of the licrmlnonos The huge wooden 
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posts called Irmin Pillars woie raised in 
nls honour and worshippc d by the Saxons 
during their wars with the christianised 
Gauls i he chief sc it of this worship, the 
Irmlnsal (Westphalia), was destroyed by 
Charlemagne in 772 ‘ Irmin s ( haiiot * 

was an anct name for the Grc at He ir 
Imerlus (sometimes called the * Lucerna 
Juris *), It jurist, b at bologna early In 
the twelfth oe ntury H e fonnded a sc hool 

at Bologna and at the instance of the 
Countess Matilda direc ted his own and his 
pupil s Attention to the Institute* and C ode 
of Justinian He appeals to have hi Id 
some office under Henry V after 11 1C, 
and to have died under the hmpcior 
Lothair before 1140 lie is generally con 
eidered the first of the Glossators and the 
author of an epitome of the Novella of 
Justinian called the Authenhca See 
monograph by P Vecehio 180J and 
F C Savlgny Oesthi elite des romtschen 
Reehts m XJittelaJUr, vol iii 1821 >1 

Iron, Ralph, see Si mu i\r r Oi ink 
I ron Age, third of tlu llnce technolog 
leal ages of man lormulati d about is ib l»v 
O T Thomsen i Dan cur it or demon 
strated stratigr iplnt illj by his student 
Worsae in the peat bogs of Denmurh and 
Hince gt ucr illy 1 V all aic lueolr g 

ists Thon ages w < 1 1 not ini in where 
conteiupoinn thus fl i I \ begin in 
Asia Minor < 1200 u < in ccntial I nropi 
about 000 n ( m < liin i ihout 000 n i m 
Britain in the n\th mil mill fifth <en 
tmies i! c and in the *iji is not until in 
expedition thiio m 11 m I tie rum tc tilth 
century The uonomu al in nkmg of in n 
particularly fm use in auic t Mils and 
Nvtapons wa« a gie it step for Mill in 
civilisation ind it N\as in tut flu chief 
underlying < uisc of an urh liNolutlnn 
from w Inc h was to arise n orgams ition of 
labour anil of foreign tindc over a large 
area and tlu beginnings of eit\ life and a 
political t onsc lousnc ss 

1 ho earliest < ult me of the 1 hIn I A m 
ccntnl 1 uiope lb mined after Uallstatt 
an except lintilh iiih ctmeteiv in 1 pper 
Austiia whu Ins wit bin foity in of None inn 
one of the famous iron mini * of mti iuit\ 
Relics of both bri nze and non Nun rc 
cov ered an i stage s m t hi e \ i luti >n of t nc 
sword in both nutiK i ion id d u tc lathe 
clironologN I ut the Ilnllstatt < iNih^iti m 
as a Nvholc is < x< t c llngl v c ompli x is in iv 
bo seen from a stiul> of the n units In brld 
stocks which rendu 1 Biitun in the ixtn 
to fifth c ntuiu i n < and con t use i c til 
tuio known as 1 arh lion Age A I he 
vil sites ot AIK minings ( ross W lltslim 
Hengistlmiy Head IJnmpsl ire md 
Scarborough Yoiks have yielded t\ pi d 
pottery, and there me not iblc camps or 
nill cities it the lmtidh and CissburN 
Sussex, ind BigshurN Wiltshiu 

It m i> be noted here that the I A of 
ScandlmixU is some tunes considered as 
four main peiiod — the ( i Itie T \ from c 
400 0 B c tlu 1 nrlv 1 wn I A from c 
One ad 200 the Into ltom 1 A from 
AD 200 400 , und the tnrrinmc I A c 
A l» j 00 800 Tho V iking Pei md, c ad 
800 1 000 is noted for its iron wi anons, and 
notably for axes and swords inlaid with 
silver 


Further Celtic immigrants to Britain 
about the middle of the third century b c 
brought much developed cultures, chiefly 
from the Marne in N France, named after 
ft type site at Ta Tine (‘ the Shallows*) on 
Lake Neuch&tel, Switzerland The var 
loiis La Tdm cultures grew from trading 
contacts made betwe en the highly civ llisea 
uib peoples of the Mediterranean and the 
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11 ilhlatt farming mum ties K of the 
Ml s Hun used i i oxtenbively for 
dlitarv and house l Id gear, and the 
metal smiths w tie Idled craftsmen as 
uun bo been fiom su h examples of their 
work in Biitmn as th Battersea shield, 
the W itham shield, a id the Dunnes Hel 
me t, all in the Brit Museum The pc oples 
of the 4 Iron Age B culture, as this is 
usually called in its wider aspect, were in 
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the main an aristocracy, but the six chief 
groups which can he recognised differ 
much in their agric. domestic and military 
traditions. Among the important sites 
and relies in Britain arc the niurust gallicus 
forts of Scotia nd ; tlve charioteers of 
Yorkshire: the wealthy lake-vils. of 
Mean* and Glastonbury with their fine 
wood* work and textiles ; thoso of the 
Atlantic tin-traders and merchants of 
Cornwall ; while the cultures of Wessex 
have recently been demonstrated in the 
brilliant excavation of the gigantic hill- 
fort of Maiden Castle, Dorset. Other re- 
inarkabh hill-forts with strong defences 
of this period arc Hem bury, Devon ; and 
Cadbury and Ham Hill, Somerset. 

A third period lu the Early I. A. is that 
dominated by tho Beige culture of N. 
Gaul, Minch had itself grown 1>\ tho pres- 
sure of the Celts and Germanic peoples of 
the Lower Rhine on the Marnian culture of 
LaT£ne. In Dritain the Belgao arrived 
about 75 B.i 1 .. as adventurers, then later 
as colonists. They were riverside fanning 
folk, and with their new equipment of 
heavy wheeled ploughs which dealt effec- 
tively with loams and clays, they wero en- 
abled to follow up the clearance of wood- 
land and to start on agric. revolution. Tho 
same ruler, l>i\ iciacus, held nwav both in 
Gaul and Britain at one period ; there wn« 
a system of inscribed gold coinage ; a 
flourishing export trade in corn, cuttle and 
cattle-products, gold, silver, iron aud 
slaves : and the infiltration of Rom. 
civilisation secured the import of luxuries 
in return. The cremation eemet cries of 
Aylesford and Sivarlino in Kent with fine 
wheel-turned pedestal urns and bronzes 
represent the sepulchral evidence. On 
the economic side of this final period of 
the I. A. Is the foundation of states to re- 
place tribal groups, and the estab. of urb. 
caps. — Verulamium, (bt. Albans), Colic va 
(Silohester), and Varnulodunum (Col- 


chester). 

The bibliography is extensive. See, 
generally, Brit. Museum Guide, to Early 
Iron Age Antiquities, 1925. Authoritative 
works, with references, are T. D. Kendrick 
and C. F.C. Hawkes, Archeology in England 
and Wales, 1914-31 , 19.12 : V. Gordon 
Childe, Pn historic Communities, 1910; 
C. F. O. Ilawkes, PrehLstorn Foundations 
of Europe , 1940 ; Jacqiictta Ilawkes, 
Early Britain , 1945. 

Iron and Steel. Iron ( Symbol Fe, 
atomic number 20, atomic weight 55-85) 
is the fouitli most abundant element on 
the earth. It is only very rarely found in 
the free state, and then mostly a j meteor- 
ites which have come from other worlds 
than ours. Its more usual ocr urrenco Is In 
combination with oxygen a,-, oxides, or 
with sulphur as sulphides (p> i it cs). Only 
the former arc true ores of iron, as the 
latter is infrequently used as a source of 
extraction of iron owing to the- high sul- 
phur content ancl difficulty of removal. 
Iron ore, us mined, contains viu v ing quan- 
tities of imp uii ties, such as silica, alumina, 
lime, sulphur, and phosphorus, which have 
to be removed, as well as the oxygen, be- 
fore malleable steel or iron is produced. 
This la almost exclusively done by beat In 


the presence of a reducing agent such as 
coke, charcoal or other carbonaceous 
material. Terrestrial iron was known 
early in tho prehistory of Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor; Iron forging was perhaps 
discovered in Armenia where there are rich 
ores. Tbo process had spread to N. Europe 
hv 500 h.< •. Tho purposeful repet ition gave 
the first ironmaster of un industry which 
today produces well over 100,000.000 tons 
of -steel annually. Prehistoric man used 
iron for tools, weapons, domestic and horse- 
gear, and particularly for agric. Imple- 
ments such us hoes and sickles. 

The primitive processes of working gave 
a pnstv semi-solid nm lieu bio metallic pro- 
duct m one operation. The small pieces 
of Irou, w cighing only a pound or two at tho 
most, could be hammered into shape with 
the tools oi the early craftsmen. Owing to 
its extensive distribution throughout the 
world, iron mantif. was widely curried out. 
Improvement on tho crude forging process, 
though hIow, was definite, larger units wero 
built, more powerful blowing machines 
were Introduced, until about a.i>. 1300- 
1100 an unexpected result was achieved. 
Instead of the partly malleable product, a 
liquid metal flowed from tho furnace, 
w filch was found, on setting, to be hard 
and brittle. This substance we now know 
os pig Iron, and tho reason it is so bard and 
brittle is t liat It contains about i per cent of 
carbon whereas tho prior malleable Iron 
was practically carbon free. The expert 
ironmaster soon found a way out of the 
difficulty by a further treatment of the 
pig iron in q separate furnace and thus 
there was the beginning of the present- 
day double process for producing steel or 
malleable iron. The iron ore which con- 
tains about 30 per -went oxygen Is heated 
in a blast furnace with coke to produce 
pig Iron, W'liieli contains no oxygen but 4 
per cent carbon, the balance being Iron. 
The pig Iron is then heated in a steel- 
making furnace to roduce tho carbon to 
from 0 02 to t *0 per cent, carbon, which 
is the range of steels from very soft to very 
hard 

Sources of Iron. — Although iron is 
widely distributed throughout the crust of 
the earth, the pi in. ores from which it is 
extnw t ed are comparatively few. Among 
the mo ie important are (1) Magnetite 
(Fo* 0 4 ) containing 72*4 per cent iron; 
a hi, u k ore which, In line with its name, 
is very magnetic; (ii) Haematite (Fc a 0 a ) 
containing 70 per cent iron; its colour 
varies from bluish-grey to red, and one 
well-known form is the so-called * kidney 
ores ’ of Gumborland ; (iff) Liraonite 
(2Fe 2 0 l .3H*0) containing 59*8 per cent 
iron, it colour varies from various shades of 
brown to yellow; and (Iv)Siderito (FeCO a ), 
also known as spathic Iron ore, contains 
48*3 per cent iron; its colour varies 
from pwlo yellow to browrn and grey. 

Pyrit< s (FeS a ) is not really a source of 
Iron a» It con ltd ns too much sulphur to 
allow a profitable extraction of iron from 
tbo raw material. It is a mineral which 
occurs widely and extensively throughout 
the earth’s crust, but its development as a 
source of iron is a problem for future 
generations. 
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■Evolution op Iron and Stfi^l Manu- 
ta< rum — In the Middle 4gc s pig iron 
was pioducod in piirnitive blast fiu nacos 
using i li in onl am fuel which was bin ned by 
an air blast from billows dilven by wstc i 
win pis lho pig iron was * ist Into sand 
beds, allowed to go eold, broken up and 
then tlio second piomhs of converHion to 
Tiialleable mi tal was ( arried out m a 
separate furnace known as a charcoal 
relmcry Ome again the fuel usid w vs 
charcoal, made by partial burning of 
wood with a contiolli d and limited aci cs 


for piodurtion of wrought iron, but again 
onb giving a semi solid spongy product. 
T hi blast furnaces of Darb* *h day in the 
late pghtfenth century had an output of 
in tons per week, which was considered 
<oloss\1 Modern blast turnons which 
)mv( Im t n dc veloped fioin It have an out 
put up to 1,000 tons per day 

J hi major problems of fetcelmakmg may 
b» i lassdled under two headings ( 1 ) heat, 
( - ) n f i ir toi\ material able to resist heat 
Tinn or< (lot s not rout with carbonaceous 
rich u g mstmil until a tnnp of over 



of ah. The prod u< * of tlio reflneiy was a 
semi solid spong\ lmis*. known an c ban oal 
Iron oi wrought iron, which was removed 
from the furnme h\ tongs ,md hammcied 
mto a solid bloom of malleable metal 
Lati r this bloom wn ri boated in a ('haf 
fery and rolh d mto billets, bars and olhi r 
shapes, During tlu sevont'enth unturv 
tho growing ahoitugo of wood for < oimi 
sion to chan oal caused thi ironmakers to 
look else whin foi t possiblt source of 
heat ('onl had been known foi several 
ccutiui bolorobnud and it set mod a 
likely subitltuti Early i \pirimints wprv 
not suci/osslul but eventually sueioss was 
obtained by treating coal so O'- to convcit 
it to eoko m tlu same wav a- wood bus 
been conveitod to charcoal The char , 
coal charged to tho blivst furrnu os was rc 
placed by coke bv Darbv in 1760 The I 
oh&icoal usid In tho refinery was also re | 
placed by coke and bv long-flaming coal 
From this developed tno Puddling process • 


"ibi i 1 Is rt ached I tom t Is it follows 
th it m in < ould not know non until he had 
I ir m il how to moke inc whn h In an open 
gi to or camp lire i eui hi miU mp of about 
i oiio C But pure i on does not melt 
u ltd a temp of 1 '».!* (' , and it requires 
ah »ut l.blio* C\ to git n proper superheat 
s > that tho metal i in flow during casting 
l,v Imrning coal ami rat room toiup m 
mi open grate with f oic«d draught it Ik 
I * sible to get abou*’ 1,100° CJ , which is 
(ill shm t of the mi It mg point or pure Iron 
ml m counts for th product ion of char 
nl bun anil <oko in the semi-solid pasty 
unlit ion Tho fm t that tho blast fur 
mie give liquid met d arose from the ah 
oi plum of 4 per oi i 1 carbon by tho pun 
non This metal is not malleable and 
um Its at 1,3*10 C 

Two methods of produoing the high 
temp nei*essurv to molt pure iron weri' 
evolved at roughly the samo period, bv 
Bessemer in lhoti, and Siemens In 186b 
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The method perfected by Bossemer was 
the more remarkable as It consisted simply 
of blowing cold air through molten pig 
iron Ibis not only remo\ed the excess 
4 per cent of carbon but also other tin 
desirable elements such as silicon and man 
granesc, and at the same time increased the 
temp of the metal from borne 1 i >0° C to 
over 1600® C f lhe method used to 
Siemens is known as the it generative 
principle W hen < oal or wood at i oom 
temp is burned bv air at room temp in in 
open Are tho maximum temp icachcd is 
about 1000° C llic effeet of putting a 
• blowey in front of the fire so as to ( rento 
a good d i might and force all the air into 
close eonubet with tho fuel Is well known 
By this means temps up to 1400° C can 
be obtained tint this is btill not suffh lent 
to melt pure iron instead of using air at 
room temp Siemens tru d out the idea of 
picheatiug the air so that by btartmg off 
at a higher temp he expected to get a 
higher final temp in the furnace His 
early experiments wtro tuisurcissfuj 
until ho combined tin initial Idta with 
another ono — converting coal Into a com 
bustible gas to burning it with a limited 
air supply in a gas producer lit then 
preheatc d both this pi oducer gas md the 
aii tor (omhustion to over 12)0° C and 
thus was able to stilt oif woih with an 
initial t< mp as high as t in be obtained in 
an open gi lU the flml tuup it uh((l 
after combustion was thus m the n giou of 
1750° C The method of preheating the 
air and gas is known tw the regenerative 
principle The hot gases from the fur 
nace pass through two chambers, known 
as regenciators, in which brickwork Is 
loosely stacked and to which the waste 
gases give up their excess heat On le 
versing the fm nace t lie incoming air and 
gas pass through these two chamber* 
and inert ast their ternp to over 1000° 
C before be ing burnt d in the furm < ** 
Oil passing out at tlio far t nd the waste 
gases reheat two corrcsj onding chain Ik rs 
at that end The Siemens Ktgtnti itlvc 
furnate has proved by fa the most sue 
ces*ful wav of producing stttl economic 
ally I Itetrie arc and elettru mdiit tion 
furnaces have become wiltlv ustd for 
spec ialt\ pcs of stec I Jhc temps possible 
In these two ty pe« are well in < xt t ss of tiie 
melting i «»mt of pure lion ut l »27° (’ 

Tie d# vf lvprne fit of tlio lrittgrattd 
Plant for the prodiu tlon of stet I represents 
the most m portant iccent a i\ mt e The 
prineipli is to have the eokc ovens for 
production of coke t tho blast furuices for 
the prodiu 1 lou of pig iron, the st# c lmaking 
plant for tlu production of steel and t lie 
rolling mills for fabricating to hi ipc , nil on 
the same sit* This makes fc i < mishit r 
able fu* 1 tconmv, as large qu entitles of 
heating gists arc evolved from tht < oke 
ovens ami I last furnaces as a by product 
Further It at is conceived by t bulging 
molten p g iron to the steelmaking plant 
direct from the Idast furnaet s or, as is 
more usn il nftcr storing in a mixer , and 
by charging hot steel ipgots to the reheat 
Ing furnaces for rolling 

Production of Steel from Pig Iron — 
Essentially, Iron ore Is iron plus a con- 


siderable quantity of oxvgon . steel is 
Iron plus a little carbon (0 04 to 1 per 
cent), so tho fundamental action of steel 
making is to remove much owgcn from 
ore and replace it with a little carbon 
T his is done in a preliminary stage of con 
verting coal to coke, a primary stage of 
concerting iron ore to pig iron in blast 
furnaces, and a secondary step of steel 
making in Bessemer, Open Hearth, or 
electric fuinacts 

Prwiuction of Cole — Suitable types of 
coal are heated in coke ovens out of con 
tact with tii, which converts the coal into 
coke and evolves large quantities of a 
combustible gas known as 4 coke oven 
gas By products such ns ammonium 
sulphate tar and crude hen/ol are ox 
traeted from the gas whic h is then passed 
to the plant for use as a me ins of htntmg 

Pr niuctwn of Pig Iron - 1 lg iron is pro 
due cd in vc i tic al shaft furnae cs ii on ore, 
limestone and coke being chaigcd at the 
top and an blown in it tlic huso An 
account of tho process as carried out in 
hll mus 4 1 hero are five men who keep 
tho fire 1 1 melt the' ore having 1 1 pence 
per d iv c«( h And the re are foui men at 
the He ilows whcieof three blows at a time 
and cm of them stoude vovdt to rofiesh 
the otlu rs, ior the y blowcth six or seven 
houxs it everv gadcic that is me ltmg, and 
thus they make t\yo gulch a div each 
weighing 1 cwt In 1760, Darby re 
placed the chare oil wlihh had preciously 
been used as tncl with < oke Outputs by 
this improvement were ini rowed to 14 
tons j<r day In modern blast furnace 
prutiec, output of 1000 tons pu day arc 
known 

Ir in ere as mined is not pure iron and 
owgtn it contain* varying amounts of 
silica lime , alumina sulphur phosphorus 
and c t lit r c xtraneous mate 1 1 ils y\ hir li liav o 
to be c li minute cl Mm h of tins ir* done in 
the piodmtion of pig iron in the blist 
furnut but them lb an idditiomil |mk up 
>f about I p# r e e nt carbon I he e ffi < t of 
thiH is t> produce a bird brittle pioduct 
Inown h pg iron yvhi li li suhsc juontly 
treitcel I » produce me el e wt lion etc 

\ m iddii blast furnico is a circular 
stuck about 100 ft high am 1 with a maxi 
mum di ime tc r of 1ft to „t> ft Ihcro is a 
skip h Hi fm taking oic. Hint stone, and 
coke fi 1 1 the li >ltom fm charging through 
i be 11 in 1 one it the top level All blist 
is suf | lied nt the bn c through tuydres 
frou j ] i w i rf ul blowing engine nnel it is 
prclic te I in f owper ►'loves the idea of 
hot 1)1 i—t being ill t developed bv Ndlyon 
in Is is 1 ho iron ore, limestone, ami 
eokc wiiledi sc c nding tluough the furnace 
meet tho as< ending current of hot air 
wide h \ urns tho coke c culverts the ore to 
pig mi, and allows the fmpunl u s to settlo 
as a li juiel si ig flouting on top of molten 
pig iion At icgulnr Interval* tho slag is 
tapped off through a slag notch and clls- 
» aided, while tho pig Iron Is tapped 
through t sc panto iron notch and clthei 
east Into pig beds or t runs f erred while 
Atlll molten to a mixer where it is retained 
until required In the steelworks 

Iron ( obttngs — The pig Iron as origin- 
ally produced from tho blast furnace Is 
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melted in apodal air or cupola furnaces, 
where its carbon content is adjusted to 
the required amount, and other con- 
stituents such as silicon, manganese, sul- 
phur and phosphorous regulated to the 
desired specification. The cupola furnace 
is similar in construction to a blast fur- 
nace, but is much smaller. It is charged 
at the top with ooko and pig Iron. A blast 
of air forced through tnyferes near the 
base causes the coke to burn, and develops 
sufficient heat to melt the iron, wliich is 
tapped off through a metal spout Into a 
ladle, from which it is poured into the 
moulds prepared to the shape of the 
casting required. Owing to Its ease of 
melting and lluldity when melted, the 
iron can ho formed into intricate shapes in 
various sizes weighing from a few pounds 
to upwards of 100 tons. The various 
types of castings require different com- 
positions of metal according to the use to 
which they are to be put. For engineer- 
ing purposes the cast iron must be strong 
but not too brittle, while for ornamental 
purposes the main requirement is fluidity 
in order that the metal may take a sharp 
impression of the Intricate shapes. In 
other cases it is important that t ho finished 
casting should b. *«liy machined. For 
engine cylinders tho iron must have 
strength, hard wearing surface, and easy 
costing properties owing to the thin sec- 
tions required in certain places. For con- 
version to malleable castings the iron 
should be low in silicon, giving a while 
fracture. The castings are tnallcubliscd 
by annealing in Iron ore. High duty cast 
irons are produced from specially refined 
pig iron, and may additionally contain 
alloying additions such os Dickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, vanadium, etc. 
Cast iron pipes may bo made by centri- 
fugal costing. In making chill castings 
such as rolls, the surface of tho main body 
is rendered very hard by casting the metal 
Into a cast Iron mould Instead of tho usual 
moulding sund. 

Proiluction of Wrought Iron. — Although 
the amount of wrought iron produced 
today Is comparatively insignificant, yet 
it was tho most important process for con- 
verting the hard brittle pig iron to a malic 
able product until steel tnanuf. by the 
Bessemer and Open Hearth proceessos 
became well estab. just prior to the start 
of the present century. In making malle- 
able metal from pig iron tho essential 
process is to remove the excess carbon, 
silicon, manga nose, sulphur and phos- 
phorus. This is carried out by oxidation 
and the conversion of tho oxidcH thus 
formed into a fluid slag which win bo 
separated from the metallic product. The 
difference between wrought iron and steel 
Is that the former is produced in a semi- 
solid pasty condition much intermixed 
with slug, while the latter is made in a 
completely liquid form and the separation 
of slug from it is virtually complete. 
Wrought iron Is made by the puddling 
process. About 5 cwts. of cold pig Irou 
are charged into the furnace and melted 
down in a lining which consists primarll> 
of iron oxide. On completion of melting 
the puddler lowers his damper which 


brings tho bath up on the boil and much 
of tho slag formed Is boiled over the sill 
plate into a buggy. Later the charge 
begins to sot hack, boiling-over ceases, and 
then ‘ puddling * commences. This is one 
of the most onerous jobs carried out close 
to u furnace at high heat for over half an 
hi. 1 hat has over fallen to the lot of man. 
Tlic pasty white hot metal is divided into 
four bv flushing a rod through it, then 
cacli of tho four pieces is turned and moved 
about in tho furnace until it has reached a 
suit able state of malleability. The pieces, 
weighing about 80 to HM) lbs., are removed 
separately, and compressed by a shingling 
hammer to icmovc excess slag and formed 
into a suitable shape for further reheating 
and rolling. 

I’Konrrnov of Steel. — Steel is made 
by ,i variety of processes of which tho most 
important are (1) Crucible, (2) Bessemer. 
(By Open Hearth, (4) Electric Furnace. 
Except in the first case there is a further 
subdivision into Acid and Busi*- processes. 
Am the difference hetwecu arid and basic 
is the same in all throe processes, it may be 
briefly dealt with first. In an acid fur- 
nace the refractory lining, on which the 
* barge of pig irou and scrap steel is limited, 
is made of silica brick on top of which is 
frilled nilica sand. In a basic furnace the 
furnace bottom is lined with magnesite 
brick on t of) of which dolomite is rammed. 
Although tho nature of the refractory used 
for the bottom is the only essential "differ- 
ence, yet it has a very considerable effect 
In rciuov lug impurities. Ktli an acid 
bottom it is impossible to remove any 
sulphur or pho phorus ; In a basic furnace 
their removal is possible. Acid steel is still 
made for special qualities but the present 
tendency is to chango over more and more 
to the basic process. 

('rurihle Steel . — The Crucible Steol pro- 
cesi was invented by Huntsman in 1740. 
It i-i still used, more particularly in the 
Sheffield area, for making high gradesteels. 
As d is purely a melting process, with no 
refining, it is necessary to charge pure 
materials. The Crucible fur no* e is oval 
in shupc and takes two pots side by side, 
with room around them for coke. When 
the Crucible is hot enough, a charge of 
>n lbs. of Blister steel is emptied through a 
«hcct-iron funnel and the cover put on. 
On melting, the charge is ' killed f with 
frrro-mauguneso and aluminium and 
poured into a mould. 

The Hrssemer Process . — Bessemer took 
out his early patents in 1856. and within a 
few years the process was being operated 
successfully on a commercial scale. In 
this process, molten pig iron Is converted 
into steel by blowing air through a Bes- 
semer converter. Tho difficulties to be 
o\ eremite in tho curly days arose from the 
fact that (I) It is necessary to blow vigor- 
ously through tho molten metal right to its 
very eore ; (ii) blowing must only take 
place when tho whole of the metal is in the 
converter ; (lit) It must be possible to stop 
and restart blowing at will. The con- 
verter Is pear shaped, lined with refractory, 
containing holes In its Itaso through which 
uir is forced at a pressure of about 25 lbs. 
per sq. iii. In operation the convertor is 
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turned down to the horizontal and a 
< barge of molten pig hou poured in, the 
air Mast Is then tinned on nml the ion 
veiter turned up to the veitical posit fon 
The air. In passing through the metal, ro 
motes carbon, mangantso si Ik on and 
sulphur, and at the same timo irurnases 
the heat from about 12 »0° C as oh trged 
to lf»00 c C Hurnig blowing there is a 
i Job til evohiticn of sparks ftom tin 
mouth of the converter, and the than i m 
composition of tho metal <an bi tivd by 
the appiaiame of thi llune \\ lieu tho 


the hearth of tho furnace and molted down 
by a hot flame produced by the combus 
tion of pie heated an lids preheating 
is done on w hit is known as t he rcgenciat 
Ing principle Uie wu ti gisu corning 
out trom one end of the fnrmwo pass 
through looselj stocked brickwork to 
wlmh thr\ give up til# 1 1 heat Lven 
half b mi tho duo turn of flow of the gOHcs 
is u\«iMd aud tho incoming air ind gas 
ut pttlualcd to a high tempi i ituic 
(ab« ut 1 »h° C) In tins wu\ Hunt 
temp* of 1< >0° ( aic obtaiucd wlen tlu 
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int ltir judges that the ine 1o ! is corrtc t the 
convert* i is turned down, the blast 
swite he d < It, and ihefioishc d c harge poured 
inlo a lddh be foie teeming into moulds 
I he Be sm intr process was tin wide I \ use d 
in thi*% c ouuti > but had am ouside rablo 
dcvilopncut on the continent Within 
recent jt us, two large bode Bessemtr 
plants have been cm ted in thin country 
with HAtjsfactorv results 

'Jhc K utnen* Martin Optn Umrth Pro 
cess — In* Siemens Open Hearth piotoss 
was per'e ted by Sir w biemens in l see, 
and the thst commercial plant lor its pro 
duetion a is ui etui at Lmiuo W ale s, 
in the following year The oilgmal fur 
nacewas about oue ton capaclt> , and had a 
potential output of about 1000 tons pei 
year. Today, about 100,000,000 tons 
are made annually by this process. Cold 
pig Iron and scrap steel are charged into 


two am combusted m the health of tlu 
fuiuit Hit stu 1 is thus lit ate d to i 
tc nip of loo0° ( which is tho maximum 
g tin illy injulnd for low < ubon steels 
AtU cl ai melting, there is a ci u in tit} of 
m lt< n metal v n\u< d by a slug < onlaimng 
the in puiitics 1 ho loiiiriining unpur 
in«s in t,)io metal tut removed bv feeding 
in n m ore and suilc m Umostnne until a 
Milt ible composition of the metal is ob 
tul ml ibis is dcttrn$imd bv taking 
sami hsfiom the bath inc te st mg t hem bv 
chuiiif al analysis VVluu tlu composition 
Is *ou ideiod Hitishw torv , u tup hole is 
opr iu d ut tho book of th$ furnace and tho 
molt* u metal uud slag is allow* d to flow 
out Into ladles 1 he metal is deoxidised 
to suitable condition by additions of foiro 
manganese, feno -silicon and/or alumm 
ium irom tlu so it 1& teemed into 
moulds The pig iron used Touts fioin 
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20 to 80 per cent, according to tho re- 
quired composition of tbe steel, an average 
figure being about f>0 per cent each of pig 
iron and scrap irictal. 

Electric Furnace Stef Is . — Electric fur- 
naces may be classified into two types, (i) 
arc furnaces, and (ii) induction furnaces. 
Of these, tho former is much more widely 
usod. In tho arc furnace, heat is gener- 
ated by a spark between the carbon elec- 
trodes and the charge of metal. The 
temp, of tho arc itself i« well o\ er 3000° O.. 
so that tho local heat is very intense. 
Owing to the high cost of electric current 
required, tho electric arc process Is more 
generally worked with a charge of 100 per 
cent of scrap steel, in order to cheapen 
tho process. The charge is melted down 
in a manner similar to that m tho Onon 
Hearth process. It i* further refined as 
before by additions of iron ore and lime- 
stone. Final I \ the natal i-. ca*-t and 
teemed ns before. The electric furnace in 
used in t lie mamif. ot high grade steels, the 
Ini tic* furnace being more widely used as it 
has considerable advantage- iu removing 
sulphur and nho-phorus and producing 
4 Killed ’ steel comparatively free from 
oxide Inclusions. It is un probable thut the 
electric fumac* wi, ^ aide to compete 
with the ItCbM nicr and Open Hearth pro- 
cesses m tho nnmul. of steel for construe - 
tionul pm poses and the mme common 
uses, except under special conditions. It 
will, howevir, prove a serious rival and 
will probably tiuallv oust tie* older pio- 
ecsses of stes 1 making m high quality 
grades. 

The ohctne induction furnace has been 
further advantageous in replacing the 
older crucible ■dcrl process. As in the 
crucible tuiniuc then* i" uo refining, and 
pure metal is < barged into tlio crucible and 
melted down by a high frequency induc- 
tion current which generates tcirific beat 
in the mct.il itself, and causes it to melt 
rapidly. At the same time tho metal is 
stirred up so as to give very uniform com- 
position. 

Steel Casting *. — These can be made from 
open hearth furnaces, both aenl and basic, 
from small converters, from crucibles, and 
from tho elect rio furnace. For general 
fimndry work it is more common to find » 
small open hearth or Tropcmus converter, 
fed with molten iron from a cupola. It is 
important to see that the metal Is thor- 
ough’ killed during the easting operation, 
otherwise difficulties are likolv to ariso duo 
to the formation ot blow -holes Inside tho 
casting. For feted tastings tho moulds 
used may be classified cither as 4 green 
sand* or ‘dry hand,' the former being used 
for light eastings and the latter for heavier 
eastings. ' Green sand ’ moulds in the 
general term for those which huvo not been 
dried previous to the niotnl being poured 
in. ‘ Dry sand * moulds are made much as 
above bnt are faced with moulder’s com- 
position and give a clear skin. 

Straight Carbon Steels . — The properties 
of steel are considerably altered by v ary mg 
tho carbon content. In general, increas- 
ing carbon coutent from 0-01 per cent to 
1*5 per cent gives harder steels with a 
higher tensile strength but decreasing 


ductility and maehlnability. Some typical 
ranges and uses are Indicated in tho fol- 
lowing table : — 

Carbon Name Uses 

*>■01 U 08 Dead mild Sheets, tinplates, 
pipes, plates. 

(Mis 0- 2a Mild Structural steels, 

reinforcing rods. 

0 20 O-t.'i Carbon Rail steels, axles. 
iNi 0 *(>j Medium Holding down 

( arbon bolts. 

0 0, o 9 High Drills and other 

carbon tools. 

d 9 l •;> Ultra High Chisels, turning 
cm bon tools, files 

razors, etc. 

‘"tt .light carbon steel can be hardened 
hv quenching in water from a suitable 
temp, lx tween 7oO and 950 ii. according 
to m bun content. Huh hardening iu 
«< < '•ii'pomcMl hv an embrittling clfect 
vvhaa f«m lie minimised by tempering the 
qu aching steel to suitable temp**, below. 
700 i . The degree of tempering is con- 
trolled by inc time and temp, at which tho 
temper iiur opeiation is carried out. 

llltnj Ste Is . — ktccl has found a very 
e\t«ii"ive n-o in Industry and lommcree 
diu to the fact that it is possible to pro- 
duic au ii a wide ranee of properties by 
\ a i v mg tho carbon content and hc.it treat- 
ment. I here are certain dilllculties with 
stia.elP i arbon steels which huvo been 
in i nonie by the introduction of the so- 
calh .1 * alloy st-ccK,’ i.r. 6 tee Is containing 
< oii'idcrahlc percentages of alloying cle- 
an nl - sue h as nickel, i hromium, etc. The 
mun her of -moll steels on the market today 
i*' wall into the thousand", but efforts were 
] m i h during the recent war \ears, to re- 
, uu< « \ in numbers and so suiiplifv produc- 
' tarn, and yet retain the valuable properties 
1 wVi h such stools have <*onfened on them 

1 In the use of allo>ing additions. 

Xkkel steel", owing to their 
"tiingifi, arc widely used lor stressed 
put" With carbon around 0 1 * per rent 
and nickel ii -.j per cent, the so-cnlnd ‘case- 
hardening steels ’ find a wide application 
in Hi uvil.v-stressed part*, requiring a very 
l. ml outer "urface and n tough core. With 
a "oniewbat higher t arbon content and 
similar nickel, the steel" iiave many uses 
m engineering where both strength and 
toughness are required. High nickel 
st»*» Is containing 2a 10 ju*r cent nickel are 
U"cd for their resist a tuo to corrosion, 
special electrical properties, and due to the 
lact they aro praetieulh non -magnetic. 

Chromium — Chrome steels are used be- 
cause they produce greater strength and 
hardness. Additiou * of from 0 • a- 2 ■(» per 
• cut chromium are typical. Such steels 
i*e used for tyres tiinl sprmgs. The addi- 
tion of 12-20 per ( cut chromium produces 
Iho well-known stainless stools, first 
developed by Hurr> Hrearloy about li#13. 

Chrome-Nickel.— It is more usual to 
find both chromium and nickel, u* tbe 
combination makes for many advantages 
m hardness and str< ugth combined with 
ea^o of heat treatment, to produce suit- 
able properties. In the stainless steel 
scries, the so-called 18/8 (18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel) is widely 
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used today, as thov have tUo widest mitre Cobalt— Cob ill steels containing from 
of cori ision resist int properties Ihey 2 » to 3 i i ( i e t nt cobalt give a magnet 
are also s itisfae t irv as ho it resist »nt st el s» penor to tho tungsten magnet 
stccN 1 he a In vc a wide use, but pc rhaps stt c Is 

the liest known is for table knives, whero C pixr — About 0 A per ec nt coppor is 
thev hive been a boon to tho harassed sul lo be beneficial in ineitasmgtln tor 
housewife ro-uou resistance of oidlnuy mild caibon 

1 anrulium — \ anadiura is generallv steels 
prt eii*^ in ill n l els in relitivcly sm ill l // \boi t 0 2» per eent lead is In 
amounts Uss thin l per eent mel more cup i ite 1 with certain steels to improve 
often less tethn 0 2) pti eent hut this has then nine I nubility 1 eaei does not alioy> 
an import xnt elTeet in increasing the with steel end it exists is dispersed 
toughuoss of the stc 1 It has p< i b ips its glol ule s thiongliout the metal A tv pical 
widest use In e hioim \ uiaeliuni steels, st c 1 of this e lass is known a i Leillov* 
which ai used bee also of then cxti ik s tlphur — AlthomJi sulpbui a' o\e o 08 
strength ind toughness A amnion ptr eent is 'e w i illy considered bael m 
anaR^isR 1 percent e hronuuin and 0 1 » steel miking it b >t sboit vet up to 0 1 
per ent \ madmxn It is also aided in per eent is n lb cl in order to impiove 
small amounts to produce a Injsh d< „i< < of mu imil li tv 


hardness in tool uteels, armour j ic re ing 
projectiles rock dulls etc \ a i idiom 
steel castings me noted for tin u lutb 
elastic propeities strength andt mghuess 

Molybdenum — Molv ndenum is pre ent 
In steels also in ciuantiti s mdci l per 
c-ent, and in asseumtim with thee more 
common alloying elements sue I) as nir ktl 
and chromium It his got a milked 
effect in increasing the strength both at 
room and tlevatcel te mps md is an irn 
portant addition l» lemovo a eliln ultv 
known as temp r brittl ntss iherc i i 
fairly wide i u ge if med\ bdeuum steels 
each type having Its own spu ill anph i 
tion Molybdenum iron castings i re um.i1 
where a harci winiing surf let is re pure 1 
while It has also been found adv mtageous 
In chilled iron rolls 

Mangaru^c —Although mangineso is 
present in all straight < ubon steel to an 
extent of 0 3 1 > pei e « nt it is not con 
sidered as an alloying addition l he high 
manganese steels containing ibout 12 pi r 
cent are true alloy bti e Is 1 hey w ere put 
on the market bv Sir Robert II iltield In 
1882, and have fourfl mini uses due to 
their hardness and high renstanu to we ir 
They ore quite commonly used for railwu\ 
crossing points and for crushing niulnii 
ery In wartime they were used for steel 
helmets It is u non magnetic stu I 

Silicon — Iligh silicon steals eontauung 
0 5 to o 0 per cent hue important eh< 
trlcal properties — a high permeability 
with low hysteresis and edelv ciu rent 
losses They are used lu < lectric il tians 
formers J tee Is containing from 11 to 
20 per cent have a high it sist me o to cot 
rosfon by aelds which enables the in to be 
used for containing vessels A Hibeo 
manganese steel has found extensile uses 
for general engineering pui poses and 
armour plate 

2 ungtfen — 1 his element is used in high 
speed tool steels and in magne t st eels 1 ts 
effect In high spe eel tool stu Is is to retain 
the cuttiig edge while allowing the steel 
to reach a rod heat Ordinary carbon 
tool steels which may be bard i initially 
are tern pc re d under similar con iitions and 
lose their hardness Modern high speed 
tool steels contain 15 to 20 per e e nt tuug 
s ten 

Steels containing from 5 to 0 per cent 
have good magnetic properties and are used 
for magnets of generators, magnetos, etc 


Se/»H Jenkins 11 el arlylh t try of 
Mai in i in I njland 10 > l and Jr n mnl my 
in tl i l mf f Dean 1020 1 S Ashton, 

/? n md^Uelmtht Induifri tl Ixuoluhon 
1021 11 A lladflc Id 1 trjday and A/s 

Mtlathir/ual RtseartJ ts 1011 A Vlhson 
Outline f s/# landir n 1 Mil 7 Dcirdon 
Iron and ^tdl loda; PH9 r 11 fortune 
anil 13 Mann, 7 lit s f ry of frm 1 >18 

Ironbark-tree, populu name applied t > 
sci sj < les of 1 u<i tiihe* for a verv ob 
viouh rc it* on I rt s nil* rn the 11 reel gum 
tne receives the name most often it 
attains a height of 1 .>0 to 200 ft iu 
Australia oriel is note 1 for its hud hath, 
dur ibl w ood and the gum w hicli it exude <= 

Ironclads, origin 1 11 \ woolen ships pro 
ticte i by iion [lites a Use I m 17S2 at 
the si ge or Gibi iltai 1 he I r use el them 
m tht Ciimoan wai artel in that time, 
built feur irou plated hne of bittle ships 
In 1 00 Bn turn built the Warrior, au 
iron r> team battle slup with 41 in plates 

Iron Cross, ute Oi mats of k\imn 
noon 

Iron Gates, ninow pn^sago interrupted 
hv rapid** and loekv shoals, in tho course 
of th It Danube below Or**uv a ( Rumania) 
In i a )0 0b tho Flung man Gov at a ceist 
of LS00 000 suexe* ded In tendering the 
i hanne 1 nav igable by blasting and canal 
ising \ pilotage servbe is maintained 
hut by the- Danube ( ommlsslon 

Iron Mask, The Man in the mysterious 
flguii of great tom intic interest In 1 1 lust 
lit wis u political prisoner in the reign of 
Louis \1V , who when tiavelling fiorn 
oue pn on to another , always wore a mask 
Ho finally <1 ed m the 13 istille in 170 3 The 
rnystuv oi ills Identity still remains ail 
histone al problem 

Mienne du Junta (tl 1706) lieutenant 
of tho Ba'-tillo, recorded in his official 
journals that on Sept 18, 1098, Saint 
Mars l he new governor, arrived at the 
prison from tho Tics St< Margin rite, 
bringing with him In a litter a prisoner 
whom ho had formerly held in custody at 
Pigntrol Ibis prlsouor always woio a 
black v i Ivot ina*k, and his name was never 
told Ho died on Nov 19 1703, and was 
buried In the par eometoiy of Saint Paul, 
his name being rogtsR re d as ' M de Mar- 
ehie 1 • The name ac tually recorded in the 
register was * Marchloly * 

Stories spread about tho prisoner oven 
during his lifetime, and In 1745 and 1746 
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It was assorted In MHnoires Secrets pour 
servir <4 Vhiatoire de Perse that ho was the 
duke of Vermaiidois, the illegitimate son 
of Louis XI V. aud Mile, do ia Valltere, and 
was imprisoned for llfo for having as- 
saulted tho grand dauphin. Public 
Interest was further aroused by Mouby*s 
romance, 1* Homme mi masqut de fer, and 
by tho writings of Voltairo on tho subject. 
Voltaire, under tho head * Ana ’ In Ques- 
tions sur I'enci/clopJriie, asserted that the 
• Mask * was a bastard older brother of 
Louis XIV. and the son of Anno of 
Austria and Cardinal Muzarin. Abb6 
Soulavio, in Mtmoires de MarMuif 
Rirtuheu f uiade out a e.aso for a twin 
brothel of Louis XIV., hut this theory is 
historically untrue, though it appealed to 
Grimm. ZHehokke, Fournier, and others. 

A much more feasible eon lecture is that 
tho ' Mask ’ was ( 'ouiit Mattloli. a minister 
of the duke of Mantua (/*. 1GI0). lie 
negotiated with Louis for tho hiirrcuder of 
Casaio. but the Fr king, discovering that 
his dealings were ticacherous, had him 
kidnapped (1(170) and conveyed to Pig- 
nerol. But there was uo secrecy about 
Mattloli’s imprisonment, and it appears 
more than probably that Mattioli died at 
Pignorol in 10(14. 

The mysterious pri ;onei has also been 
Identified with Kustaeho Danger, im- 
prisoned at Pignerol in July 100SK 
Andrew Lang, in The Valet's Tragedy 
(1903), identified this Dauger with ouc 
Martin, the valet of Roux de Marsilly, a 
Huguenot Intriguer m England, llarncs 
{The Man of the Mask, 1908) found Lang’s 
theory untenable, and suggested that 
Dauger was really James Uo la Cloche, the 
natural son of ( diaries IT. Lang proved 
subsequently that James do la Cloche was 
identical with ’ Princo * James Stuardo, 
who died In Aug. 1009 at Naples. 

As well ns the works already mentioned, 
sec a letter by ileiss to tko Journal hJn- 
cyvtopddique, 1770 ; L. J Inters, Intercept* d 
Correspondence, 1789 ; Itonx-Fazilhic, 
Recherche s historiques sur Vhomme au 
masque de fer, 1801 ■ J. Llelort, IJistoire de 
Vhomme au masque de fer , 1 82.), and His 
toire de la Attention des philosophes , (829 
(which contains the correspondence be- 
tween baint-Mars and Louvota) ; M. 
Topin, L’ ho mine au masque de fer , 1870 ; 
T. Jung, La rent* sur le masque de fer . 
1873 and Barnes, The Man of the Mask , 
1908. 

Iron Lung, see undtr Atcuothkii \- 
PlsUTirs. 

Iron Mountain, cap. of Dickinson on., 
Michigan, U.S.A., 10 in. N.W. of Escnn- 
aba. Iia* extensive iron intnes which pro- 
duce large quantities of first -class ore. 
Lumber mills ami Ford motor w orks. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Ironside, Sir William Edmund, first 
Baron, Brit, soldier b. 1880. Was in the 
Brit, secret seruco iu Ger. S.W. Africa 
during the Flerero campaign, receiving tho 
Ger. service medal for li Ih good of flees. 
He was appointed to command tho Brit. Ex- 
peditionary force sent out to Archangel 
during tho latter part of the First World 
War. His conduct of the operations 
against tho Bolshevist forces concentrated 


along the Dwina showed generalship of a 
high order. Commanded the Ism id Force, 
1920 ; 1ST. Persian Force, 1921 ; Com- 
mander, Meerut Dist., India, 1928-31 ; 
Colonel Commandant, Royal Artillery, 
Hi uce iu02 : Governor anrl (Jommander- 
in-Cnlef. Gibraltar, 1938-39; Inspector- 
General of Overseas Forces, 1939 ; Chief 
of the Imperial General Stuff, 1939-40 ; 
Commander-m-Chief, Home Force*, 1940 ; 
Fii Id Marsha!, 1910. He wrote Tannen- 
bfrq • The First Thirty Days in Last 
Prussia, (192ft). 

Ironsides, nickname given to a man, 
paihcularly a soldier, who displayed groat 
braveiy. Edmund II., king of England, 
appears to have been tho first in Eng. 
hi-f . to rcci i\o tho name. It was applied 
to Cromwell, und later to his cavalry, 
those ‘ God -fen ting men,’ whom he 
trained to iron discipline. They wore tho 
find means ol tho pari, victories in tho 
field 

Ironton, co. scat of Lawrence co., Ohio, 
P ^ \., on tho Ohio H., 110 m. S.E. of 

< ’uu uinati. It occupies a central position 
in .i productive mineral dist., abounding 
in non ore aud bituminoiLs coni. Pop. 
I 

Irtmville, ccclcfi. par. of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, England, 3 in. S.E. of 
Vltrdon. 1*011. 3000. 

Iron wood, name given to the wood of 
many different trees on account of its 
haidness and durability, and is applied to 
\ anon* plunks in ditferent countries. A 
good timber-tree ot India is Mtsua ferrea , 
flu- N'.igns or I., and is a species of Gut- 
1 1 fcr*c. tiultro t. yton i nerme , a bapotaceous 
plant, is Hie Capo I. 

Ironwood, banking city of Gogebic co., 
Malagan, U.S.A., t» ni. S.W. ol Bessemer. 
If has become noted by reanon of tho 
valuable deposits of magnetic iron oro and 
hematite which abound m the vicinity, 
ft «s surrounded by lakeH anti streams, 
where there is good hunting und fishing. 
Pop 13.300. 

Iron Work. Iron, like hr on/e ha* been 
Used for easting, but the purest u-e of iron 
m decorative urt is to he found it* wrought 
T \\ . .since early day* mm has beeu u-ed 
for weapons of war. hut, owing to tho 
eilet t of rust on iron, little ei riy iron w’ork 
t" left to us. Iron appear- to have been 
it-ed by the Egyptian- a- early ns lftUO 
».< .. and on a large scab* in Babylon after 
•»»I n.r. for such thing- as bolts and 
hinges. The A-syran- used iron a great 
deal for tho fraruewoik of fortifications and 
the coverings of buildings, although with 
them iron w T as cnn-idt icd a precious metal 
tnd whs probabh scarce Tho llebs. 
u-cd iron considerable , and the Phouii- 

< tans made vessels of non with which they 
traded. Pliny nuniums Grecian iron 
aatues, while Plutaich writes of u pol- 
ished iron helmet which slumo blue like 
-'her. We know' from writings that tho 
Gk-. fully apureeinttd the heuuty of Iron 
unil knew about the casting, forging, 
welding, embossing, tempering, polishing, 
and inlaying of Iron. Tho> used iron for 
such things as chariots, ogric. implements, 
and in shipbuilding, whilst iu Sparta coins 
and joweliery were often made of iron. 
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The Roms, continued with I. W., using 
the metal for armour, window -bars und 
grilles. Barbaric races used iron before 
they wero conquered by the Homs., ami 
continued to use it with greater suo- 
cess than their conquerors. Up to tho 
fourteenth century I. VV. was tho work of 
a smith, anil he made and decorated such 
things as grilles, door decorations, and 
hinges. During tho foiutceuth century, 
a change came over 1. W. Tho smith 
began to work the iron when cold, using 
file and saw, chisel and vice, whilst sheet 
iron also was cut and hammered into pat- 
terns. Thus came into being the armourer 
and locksmith, who used heat for working 
the iron only in the preliminary stages, and 
who were capable of carving a statuette 
out of a solid lump of iron. This change 
over i. V\ . came from the E., and designs 
often more suited to wood and stone wore 
carried out in lion. The Fr. iron -workers 
produced after this time tho bo»t I. \Y. t 
their w'ork being both beautiful in design 
and delicate in hni'h. During ihe cen- 
turies that followed irou wu*» used for sucii 
things as locks, door handles, screens, flro- 
backs, knockers, grilles, gates, and railings 
and the designs used in the work included 
Gerolls, rosettes, leaves, flovvor-pattenu 
(particularly the passion-flower), and her- 
aldic devices. .See C. Ffoulkes, Decorative 
Ironwork* 11)13 ; J. Gardner, Ironwork, 
11)27-30 ; J. A. It. fcterenson, Din of a 
Smithy, 1932. 

Irony (Fr. ironic, Lat. ironica, Gk. 
eiptoi'eta , dissimulation), a form of ridicule 
in which statements, apparently accepted, 
-are held up to worn. sa> mg ono thing and 
meaning another. A tarniliar example 
may be found in Pilate’s question to the 
Jews, * Shall I crucify yonr King ? * (John 
adx. 14), £>ocratei med this mode ol 
speech and raised it to a philosophical flue 
art. Among Eng. writer Swift holds tho 
palm for abundant^md apt examples of I. 

Iroquois, name gi\en bv the Fr. to one 
of the great confederations of tho N. 
Amer. Indians. The lc.igue was originally 
composed of five tribe*, tlio Mohawks, 
Oncidas, Onondagoes, r-eneoa*, and (\iy- 
ugas, called the * Five Nations,’ and pro- 
bably dating from the sixteenth eentury. 
In 1715 the Tuscaroras were admitted to 
the league, which wat> henceforth known 
aw the ■ Six Nations.* '11m Is. w’orc un- 
doubtedly the strongest confederation of 
Indians in N. America, ami numbered, at 
that time, about ll,ti-»0, of whom 2 1 AO 
were pioko,d warriors. Their original home 
seems to have been round the upper 
roaches of the K. St. Lawrence, from 
which they moved south-westwards round 
tho shores of Lakes Ontario, Huron, and 
Erie and occupied the greater part of 
Upper Cunada, the whole of New York 
State, and a large part of 1‘ennsyl vania, 
Ohio, ami Michigan, while u section of 
them moved S. through Virginia ami Tou- 
neese to the Carol Inaa. The league was 
strong euough, not only to hold its own 
against hu< h hostile tribes as the Hurons 
and Knee, hut to extend it h dominion 
over the Mohicads, tho Nanticokos, 
Shawnees, Mtesissaugies, and other Al- 
rfgonatiin tribes, in the border warfare 


with the Fr., the 1. always sided with the 
Eng., whllo their bitter enemies, tho Al* 
gonquins, fought for the Fr. ; they also 
fought for the Eng. in tho Airier. War of 
Indopcudcnco. The Iroquoiau stock, in- 
cluding Iroquois, Wvuudot, Cherokee, 
and Kiowa num her ft 2, i 00 lu the T7.9.A. 
Then* are reservations in Canada, New’ 
York, Oklahoma, ami Wisconsin. The) 
have made considerable social progress, 
adopt iug tho customs of Eng. civilisation 
and becoming, for the moat part, Protes- 
tants, and attending the Eng. schools. 

Sic W. Hale, The frot/uois liwk of 
Hites , 1883 ; J. O. Pilling, liihlioqrnphirs 
of hskimauati, Simian, l roquomn Iauiq- 
uayes, 18SK (Washington) ; J. N. Hewitt, 
Iroquois Cosmology, 1928 : A. Pound, 
Johnson of the Mohawks (1/7.5 71), 1930; 
F. W . .Seymour, fjords of the Valley, 1930, 
and C. Wissler, The American Indian, 
19.18. 

Iroquois Language, see under North 
Amhih vn Native Lwiuuoks. 

Irradiation. When white objects or ob- 
jects ot a very bright colour aie seen nil » 
dark ground they appear larger than they 
rau) I y mo. This phenomenon is call* d I. 
Thus a white square on u black ground 
seem* larger than an exactly equal black 
square on a white ground. Tho pheno- 
menon Millers very much in different people 
and c\cn in tho same person on different 
days. 

Irrational Numbers, see HrouM. 

Irrawaddy, see Irvwapi. 

Irredenta, It. patriotic and political 
bociety which was particularly active im- 
mediately after 1K78, wlien it had for its 
mowed object the liberation from foreign 
role of all tens. outside the boundaries of 
Italv , in which, it was claimed (sometimes 
wrongly), the It. ttmgue i* spoken univer- 
kiM\, > e. S. Tyrol (Trentino), Urtrz, Istria, 
Trieste, Tessino, Nice, Gorsica, Malta. It 
bet nine of liitie Importance after the Fr. 
occupation of Turn* m 1881, when Italy 
fnrinid tho Triple Alliance with Germany 
and Ami na. 

liretragabilis. Doctor, sec Alexander 
Ol if \LhS. 

Irrigation, we also 1)rv FiitMiva. 

Irrigation (Lnt. in and riqare, to water) 
Is the urtlflciul application of water to 
hind, ns contrasted with watering by 
inaniitd labour. I. is of great antiquity, 
as is shown by many I. works in India, 
J'-Mpt.and China. (Sir also under Iraq). 
No ti.ico of scientific I. is found m tho 
sculptures and paintings of nnet. Egypt, 
but in works of us early a date* as 2000 u.C. 
the practice of baling up water Is repre- 
sented . Among tho simpler forms of 
water-raising machinery tho following 
inn> bo mentioned : a pole with a bucket 
at one end of a crossbeam and a counter- 
poise at the other (known in India aa a 
dcnhil,' or ‘ paeeottah’ In Egypt as a 
* shadof ’) largely used In the Nile diet ; 
rude waterwheel, consisting of earthen 
pots on an endless chain which runs round 
tho wheel, is termed a * sukya * In Egypt, 
and a 1 harak ’ In N. India. By means of 
this a pair of oxen can raise water as far 
as 18 ft., and keep from 6 to 12 oc. Irri- 
gated. The * churras * of India Is a large 
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leather bag, suspended fiom a rop« which 
passes over a pulley and Is raised by a 
pair of bullocks whic h pro up and down n 
slope equal in length to the depth of the 
well. I. which 1 h effected by moans of 
canals natuially depends on the djsc barge 
of the liv. in connection WJien the uv. 
unies very much in veil , being v erv low in 
tho dry seaison and flood* d in the wet, a 
complete eontiol of tin wate r is lieceswai y 
for the eugineois, and tho (anal is there 
foro vci'v cos*lv. Midi Is the system on 
the Cuttack Canal, m comic ( lion with the 
Muhanadi H The cainls of Lomhaidy, 
on the othci hand, aie much less < ostlv, as 
there Is no great viulition in tho nvs on 
which tin v depend, tin 1 u mo and Add i, 
owing to the regaining influence of 
Lakes Mnggmro and ( mno f hr mini 


filer Inc power Today the t T S ranks 
third m the inigatlon countries of tho 
world India has about o 5 million ac. ; 
C hinn about 50 millions, and tbo USA. 
ovu 20 million** In 1 gypt I. works have 
been been rained out cm e vorj large 
scale flic della formed bj joining Cairo, 
Kom tta, and UamJettu is intersected by 
imm channels, and much benefit bis re- 
sulted Lowe i I gvpt has been irrigated 
In •! dim constructed nt A fc siut m 1002, 
wide 1), howevti f ulc d in \<_rv di v seasons 
r Ilu diOh ult\ was partly met bv raising 
flu height of tho ban ige a* to liold 
l)Hi k * ho wnte rs, but as iui flier aieas camo 
into cultivation it bename nec cssary to co* 
struct a feeding lake Olds was *u com- 
plice a h\ constructing the Aswftn Darn 
nt i ( ist of i i,noo ooo niid thus e resting a 
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Beyond the to pickers can be >>ren the small f 1 fr tra which the b-ulev nop his It 
hai v* strd and which art flooded f i he r< r Uin of the nee shoots 


ay stem of N India eontams works of 
hydraulic engineering menu passed In anr 
country. In llie ^ of lridli I is ahvus 
required for the Me e and sug ir cane e rnps 
Uiough mii/e and nu let can be gro \n 
without nn \ such uid (icm tally sjwmIc 
ing, the other dtsts of hull* < m man u< ( 
without T. in good \ » irs When most of 
the ridn-wateri d inn Is of fho T> s \ had 
been takon up by settlers, tiro problem of 
tho so -rallied arid Winds e ame into nrornln 
once. There were Mist now in the Middle 
and Far V\ slate s and in some pints of t he 
S. states, deficient m water ( ompnnlr* 
were formed solclv for in igation purposes 
4 an<l to ftx serv U es to Intend mg set t huh, and 
under tho lteclaination Act of 1902 tho U.s. 
Gov. set aside u sum from the sale of 
public lands to finance great irrigation 
projects. Water rights were the ii sold to 
the settlers. In many places enormous 
dams have been built, and these, m turn, 
havo proved valuable, because of hydro- 

E.E. 7 


n <i\( >f 1000 million ( ui- of vutei The 
m isomv dom at Alie intc j i the Moncgrc 
H d it<s trom 17 and i- *■ id to have a 
eapieitv ol 1 .h),(KM) noo ( nhu tt of water 
In It ilv , Spain, and in tin ^ of Jhraiu e 1. 
j- \ \tviiNi\4 1\ turned on I he now Iv con- 
st tu fid Hume Iics<n< u it the junction 
of the Murrav and Mitt i Mitla uys .stores 
II iiiiliion cubic fl i*i witei which mm* 
ol i e itchmcut art a ol h000 sq. ni of 
mountainous count re « n the border of 
\ntoni aud N '-* \\ t<wc Ml T RRl\ 
Mm it) li*N|«?rien< i 1 is sh *wn that for 
-.ii Mssful I. a t boron h sv stem ot dime 
i r t me ouiunetion thr i w itii is a necossitv 
1 bn principle was ovuiookeei at first m 
modern works, and tin complete satin i- 
ti *n of some eilsis In consequence had a 
picjudicml effect cm thtir fertility, 
tcuncially speaking the water Used in (. 
not only supplier the moisture so noces- 
sftry for \ egetatkm, but ferUhscis the soil 
by furnishing such mineral constituents 

U 
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os salts of potash and soda, sulphates 
of limo, soluble sillcn, etc. In propor- 
tion as tho water is rich in these,. the 
eifect on the soils is similar to that pi i o- 
duoed by a dressing of bone-manure. 
Sewage water is unquestionably even moro 
valuable for irrigating purposes than 
ordiuary water, owing to the large umount 
of putrefied uniinal and vegetable matter 
contained therein. The drainage of mauy 
tns. is thus turned to a prolitublc use at 
the present time. Vaiious s\ stems of T. 
are used to suit the special lequirements 
of the ease, one of tho following being 
general! v used in England : (1) Bedvvork 
I. ; tin,, is the most etleotive system, but 
is also the most costly. (2) Catch work J., 
in which the samo water is used many 
times. (3) Subterraneous 1., in which tho 
water is drawn up through the soil to the 
surfuce. This is applicable only to level 
surfaces. (4) Warping I., in which the 
water is allowed to &tnml on the land until 
it has deposited the mud. etc., contained 
in it. The proper management of water- 
meadows requires great care ami skill. 
There must bo neither too much nor too 
little water ; the How must be regulated 
with exactitude, etc. 

Irrigation problems of the Hritish Em- 
pire . — It was estimated by F. S. Hnrris 
( Soil Alkali , New York, 19‘20) that in 
1920, about 100,000.000 ae., or 7 per rent 
of the total area of the earth’s surface 
under cultivation, was farmed by I. Sineo 
that year thousands of additional acres 
have been added, and it is thought that 
tho area of land under I. will continue to 
increase. This is probable because nearly 
ono-tbird of tho earth’s surface receives 
only 10 in. of rain 6r less annually, and 
over auother third the rainfall Is between 
10 and 20 In. Over most of this latter 
area little If any additional water is 
needed, except for intensive crops, al- 
though special nfethods of cultivation, 
aimed at moisture conservation and known 
as * dry farming ’ have to be adopted. 
But on land receiving less than 10 in. I. 
is generally essential if any kind of profit- 
able crop production is to be undertaken. 
The geographical distribution of regions 
of deficient rainfall compiles a consider- 
able proportion of the Biit . Empire and its 
mandated ters. (particularly N. Tangan- 
yika). The main areas concerned are 
parts of Canada W. of the lootli meridian ; 
N.W. India up to the Canges ; most of 
Australia ; Palestine ; considerable por- 
tions of S. Africa ; X. Tanganyika ; and 
the Sudan. Within these areas the supply 
of I. water is necessary for arable farming. 
The successful development of a stretch 
of land for 1. farming and the maintenance 
of the fertility of tho soil involves a con- 
stant attention to ecouomlc, engineering, 
and scientific factors. Tho engineering 
problems connected with the construction 
of darns, main and branch supply canals, 
drainage ditches, ami pumping stations, 
like the economic factors, uio specific to 
each dist. and are executed In accordance 
with fixed principles. The scientific fac- 
tors comprise tho questions of tho com- 
position of tho water available for I. and 
tho chemical composition and physical 


properties of tho soil. They apply not 
only to ibe development of now areas, but 
also to tho muinteuanco of the fertility of 
existing 1. areas. Tho scientific factors 
relate to tho concentration of solublo salts 
(sulphates, chlorides, nitrates and car- 
bonates of sodhun, potassium, and mag- 
nesium, and chloride and nitrate of sodium) 
in arid conditions; tho effects of solublo salts 
on soil fertility and on t lie physical Htate of 
the soil ; aud tho tolerance of vegetation 
to alkali conditions. Tho complete cycle 
of soil changes which arc traceable may 
proceed rapidly or be so slow' that a 
noticeable change occurs only over a con- 
siderable period of years ; but sooner or 
later the danger of deterioration confronts 
every irrigated area. Thus the famous 
irrigation of tho Mile Valley, where fer- 
tility has been maintained for centuries, 
now appears to bo showing the first signs 
of deterioration owing to a change in eul- 
t oral methods. In tho old or basin system 
of 1., after the winter crop of wheat or 
In rsim, tile land remuined fallow' from May 
to Aug. Economic factors, in particular 
the extension of tho area under cotton and 
maize, have necessitated perennial i., tho 
necc.s-.ary water for these summer crops 
being held by tho Asw&n dam and 
dellv cred as required. Under this system 
the frequency of the sheragui or summer 
fallow period is much diminished, with tho 
result that difiiculties in cultivation and 
decrease in >ield of tho more sensitive 
crops are beginning to creep in. A. 
Howard and U. L. (>. Howard have sum- 
marised tho principles underlying water 
saving fur tho wheat «*rop in India as 
follows : (i.) I. water inu-.t be spreud over 
the largest possible area ; (ii.) it must 

interfere us JUt(Q as possible with tho 
natural aeration of the soil ; (iil.) heavy 
wale rings reduce the proportion of grain 
to total crop and increase tho growth 
period ; (iv.) a limited water supply en- 
courages deep root development ; and 
(v.i the soil moisture must bo conserved 
as far as possible by a surfaco mulch of 
dry soil. Tho problems of I. In the Brit. 
Einpiic are being faced in dilTeront ways 
in diftereut parts ; but it is evident that 
J. i-» not simplj a matter of providing a 
water supply ; it necessitates constant 
vigilance by soil experts, otherwise de- 
terioration sets in. Ste B. A. Keen. 
Memorandum on Irrigation Practice mul 
l'roblt ms (Empire Marketing Board pam- 
phlet), 1927. 

»S Ur Sir ('. C. Scott -MoncrlefT, Irrigation 
in Southern Europe , 1808 ; VV. Will- 

cock*, Egyptian Irrigation , 1 899 ; 11. 

Buckley, Irrigation Wwks in Indio , 1905; 
Sir Banbury Brown, Irrigation: its Prin - 
npUsand Practice , 1907 ; F. E. Kanthack, 
Irrigation Engineering , 1921 : E. Hawks, 
Wonders of Engineering, 1929 ; O. lsrocl- 
son. Irrigation Principles and Practice, 
1932 ; E. Hill, Water into Gold , 1937. 

Irritability in Plants* or Sensitiveness, is 
the mauner in which they respond to tho 
action of external forces such as (1) grav- 
ity, (2) light, (3) mechanical contact or 
pressure, (4) moisture, etc. Response to 
gravity is known as geotropism, and to 
light, hel otropism ; and members are 
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positively or negatively geotropio or hello- 
tropic according as they grow towards or 
away from the force. Thus roots are 
negatively heliotrope ■ and positively geo- 
tropic, and shoots are just the reverse, 
instances of irritability to contact are the 
leaves of the sensitive plant sundew, the 
stamen of Berber in, and the lobes of the 
stigma of the musk, which close together 
when touched. Response to presence of 
moluturc is shown by growing roots, which 
are said to be positively hydrotropic. 

Irritant Poisons, see under Poisons. 

Irsina, tn. of Italy, formerly known as 
Montepeloso, 24 m. N.E. of Potonza in the 
prov. of Basilicata. Pop. 7600. 

Irthlingborough, par. and vil. In North- 
amptonshire, England, on the it. Non, and 
2 m. N.W. of iiighnm Ferrers. It has 
large ironstone quarries, and manufs. of 
boots and shoos. Pop. 5000. 

Irtisoh, or Irtysh, riv. of Siberia and a 
trib. of the Ob or Obi. It rises in the 
Altai Mta. of Chit iu, (lows N.W. through 
Lake Zaisau, and joins the Ob 180 m. N. 
of Tobolsk. It is navigable during about 
eight mouths in 1 he year for somo 2000 m. 
Length 2500 m. 

Irulas, tribe, numbering in all about 
80,000, dwelling i T the Xilgiri hills, Arcot, 
the forests of fc>. India, and other places In 
the vicinity. 

lrun, tn. in the N.K. of Spain, in the 
pruv. of Uuipuzcoa, on the 1. b. of the 
Biduhsoa. It was a garrison tn. and the 
most important custom-house in Spain ; 
but sulTerod tragically In the Olvil v>.ir be- 
ing almost wholly destroyed, in 1930, in 
the struggle for Han Sc hast inn. Thei o are 
hot mineral springs, iron mines, and pot- 
teries. Pop. ] 2,000. 

lrufia, see Pamplona. 

Irvine: (l) Pur., royal burgh, and sea- 
port of Ayrshire, Scotland, situated on the 
R. Irvine. Its prosperity has increased 
sineo the improvement of the harbour in 
1.87.1. It lias an academy, a tn. hall, a 
statue to Burns, and is the bp. of James 
Montgomery, the poet, and John Galt, the 
novelist . Elizabeth Jluchan founded hero 
her religious sect., tho Uuohanitcs, in 17 70. 
I. exports iron, coal, and chemicals, ship- 
building is carried on, and there are engin- 
eering works, steam saw-mills, tanneries, 
iron and brass foundries. Pop. 12,000. 
(2) Riv. in Ayrshire, Scotland, which rises 
on the borders of Lanarkshire, llows W. f 
dividing tho dists. of Cunningham and 
Kyle, and empties itself into tho tirth of 
Clyde. Length, 30 m. 

Irving, Edward (1702-1834), Scottish 
divine, b. at Annan. Dumfriesshire. Hav- 
ing been educated at Edinburgh Univ., ho 
became a master at Haddington (1810) 
and at Kirkcaldy (1812). He here 
taught Jauo Welsh (afterwards Mrs. Car- 
lyle), and foil in love with her, but he was 
already engaged to a Miss Martin, whoso 
family prevented biui from breaking olf 
tho engagement. Iu 1815 he obtained a 
licence to preach from the Cl lurch of Scot- 
land, and four years later became an 
assistant to J)r. Chalmers, then in Glasgow. 
In 1822 I. became the minister of Cross 
Street Chapel, Hatton Garden, London, 
and his sermons became extraordinarily 


popular. In 1823 he pnb. For the Oracles 
of God and For Judgment to Come, in which 
ho declared his belief in the second per- 
sonal advent of Jesus Christ. His popu- 
larity waned as his views developed. His 
belief iu Christ’s oneness with men in the 
attributes of humanity was misinterpreted, 
and tie was accused of Imputing sinfulness 
to Christ. In 1830 he was tried before 
the London Presbytery, and two years 
later was deposed from the ministry. In 
conjunction with Henry Drummond he 
estab. the ‘ Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church, * tho adherents to which came to 
be known os ‘ Irvingites.' He and his 
followers made a particular study of the 
Apocalypse, and recognised orders of 
apostles, prophots, evangelists, and angels. 
1. became * chief pastor of this new sect's 
first church in Newman Street, hut died 
shortly ufterveards in Glasgow. His com- 
plete works were pub. in 5 vols. by Gavin 
Carlyle ( 1864 -65). Bee Carlyle’s Beminis- 
eences, 1881 : and biographies by W. 
Wilks, 1854 ; and Mrs. Oliphant, 1862. 

Irving, Sir Henry (1838-1905), Eng. 
actor, whose original name was John 
Henry Brodribb, was the son of a Somer- 
setshire tradesman, who afterwards set- 
tled in London. The boy's tastes always 
inclined to tho stage, and, while ho was a 
city clerk, he took lessons in elocution, 
fencing, and dancing, and devoted such 
leisure as ho had to reading and studying 
plu>s and frequenting the theatres. At 
the age of eighteen he threw up his job 
and secured an engagement in a stock 
company at Sunderland and, later, an- 
other at Edinburgh. He remained in the 
pro vs., learning his art, until 1866, when 
he made Ills London d6but at tho St. 
James’s Theatre as Doricourt in The 
Belle's Stratagem. At the same theatre, 
in the following Dec., he played Petruchio 
to the Katherine of Ellen Terry. He was 
now llrmly estab. as a London actor, but 
ho did not achieve any marked success 
until 1870, when his performance of Digby 
Grant in The l'wo Itoscs made him popu- 
lar. His Alfred Jingle in Pickie tek added 
to his laurels, but he first, became famous 
w hen ho played in The Bells at the Ly- 
ceum (Nov. 25, 1871). In 1874 ho played 
Ilamlet for two hundred nights, and with 
this performance, around which a con- 
t roversy arose as to his rendering, ho roso 
to the hoad of his profession. Four years 
later he beoame manager of the Lyceum, 
uud, with Ellen Terry us bis leading lady, 
made it the first theatre in the country. 
His prin. successes were Hamlet, Shylock, 
Benedick, Malvolio, Dr. Primrose (in 
Olivia), Landry (in The Dead Heart), King 
Loar, Beoket (in Tennyson's play), and 
Corporal Brewster (in A Story of Water- 
loo). I. was not a good man of business ; 
Ins production expenses were heavy, his 
generosity unbounded, and when in 1898 
Ids store of seenery was burnt down, he 
had to part with the lesseeship of the Ly- 
ceum, though he continued to act there 
uutil 1902. In the following year he 
played in Dante at Drury Lane, then went 
for the eighth time to America, made a 
tour in England, and in April 1905 revived 
Becket at Drury Lane, where he was 
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t ntliusnstu illj hk ivtd He went on tom 
again, but his h( alt li w is hi oktn, and afte i 
a putoinuuicc of Jiuhtt at Bradford on 
Oct 1 * lie c olhvpsi d and ditd a few hours 
latei He. wis bmied m Westminotu 
\bbc> T was the grcitcst figure in tin 
thcatuc il world of his day He hud 
ninny iniTincri ms but against the si ho 
hail dignity and i gunt conception of 
tiagc dj I s < ouception of the ait of the 
tht itie ditUiul fundaim ntnlly from that 
of O H '■dinw who was tin u a prominent 
di imutic ciitu, and for tie t uls of this 
iatlm contio\eisnl matter one should 
consult both Gordon Cl ug s tluiry Irving 
and Sh iw s LftUr* to tlhn lerrit (1031) 
Ills don iant quihtv was magnetism not 
that of ill m i.stt!i ng eloquence, for his 
-voice w ts iu it In i it on int nor sti mg but 
ruthtr (t pihsioniti \tt quitt intensity 
Jit had stiongh muked physu tl liaudi 
t ips Ills troubles with , -l * h yvtic not 
tonhned to the weakness of his \ j cc , lot 
there w is iKo the &ti mgt piouunt mtion 
which Jit adopted in liiomt i t-i of t vote 
ment, as (»ud * for God ind intei 
pointed (.runts and groins, all of winch 
lent them tl\ts to l in It iiu 1 ut these 
disabilities he ouk i i c in the end In 
patient cllort md tow uds the latter pait 
of his life he w vs i mo lei of pie ist die turn 
Hut he could ncvci « utlow hniist If with a 
line voice oi gic it physa il strength 
h< nee, whih Ins II unlit md Hull ird III 
ami lago eud ^hvlo k weir pcifict his 
All both md 1 t u— tl ugh both splendid 

tued hi u out, and his Othello was il 
mt st i f ulure J h id i Joy il md 
generous side to his n it ure and is a in in 
Mb the embjdinunt t f (omkw unel dis 
t met ion He was i kj< it man is well as 

a great actoi an i il was often slid ol 
him that lie would hut risen to crniutiict 
il he hid followed any ether pioftssiou 
Hui it is imp issiblt to ini urine him m anv 
othei for ill his ugl ts all Ins deeds 
ill his \ery being were corn tint tl with Ins 
u ting md Ins the itic I w i- the first 
tutor to It ottered i knight lit >d md 
utter having dtelintd it twelve v Hs 
c II lie! in is J> he Xf e I l e el tht lionoiii 
He m mu d the daugntu t ^urgi on C«c n 
J> ini j i ) ( illighau in III hut the v 
e[ ailed live years liter 1 uly I (who 
tlietl hi 19 jj) w id the i th I of lie m v 

Hr diihb I (q i ) ami I i i u < I (q i ) 

lhert ut hev lives in In ling those b> 
Jii ini "1 kei, 1900 \ J i i te n J I0S 

and G dtnCrug 1930 s if Ut my 
Iivm r m A t a of (u i i i t ilk by 

Philip ( mj ns (m in lfe list* tut 

Oct 21 I H 

Irving, Honry Brodnbb (IS70-1919) 
j iii; th b at Payswit i J ondon 
e hie I s n ( f sir Ifeniv I (j » ) J«du 
< tied M nil niougb and \ w (oil gt 
Oxford lie w r r tiled to tht I u in 1891 , 
but bed j icvjo rsly acted in the Gairuk 
Theatre < ist $f School , bept 1891 Ho 

J oined Itn Oieet’s company and met 
)orothc t H urd whom lie mairu d in 1890 
He repei ted in my of his father a parts , 
but added a reputation In court dy — e g 
Crichton the butler in Bainc’s ddrmrahle 
Crichton , 1902 Acted m Axutnca, 1906 , 
Australasia, 1911 Fox the last six years 


Irving 

tit Ills life lissie of -savoy Theatre His 
hobby wus e rmunologv lie wrote Life 
it hulyt Lffruis (lsqs) /or/ oj Hi math 
aide Criminal s (191 K) last Stufiei in 
( mm nolog y (1021) Sec A lire let on, 
ll 13 * and Laurence Limy 1 >22 
Irving, Laurence Sydney Biodnbb 
(1S71 1911) 1 ng at tor yotmgei in of 
bir Ileiiiy T Educated at Afuillioit ugh 
and m 1 ans He was taken to Itussix by 
his motliei and spent three ycus the it 
His hist appearinct on the stige w is ut 
Dun let m 1891 untie i Htnsun Wrote 
Vetir the (Jriat tor Ills i itlx i ISIS His 
best impersonation was 1 ail Skult in 
/ yph ) in by Me le hior I engy l I and his 
wift (Mabel liaekney) wen diowiud in 
the sliding of the stemiei / mjn ss of 
Inland in tho st lawn net It on M iv 29, 
1911 

Irving, Washington (178 -1^)9) Amei 
authu b in Niw \ ui k ot a litliei win 
tl unnd i -se jtti h descent md ol i 


r 
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(end h mot he i Hi was given m md f 
teient edur it ion alter which tor Iw* 
lie lit hs s ike he visited 1 urope ltfoio 
settling down in the city of his I nth 
Alt e i s>iiie tssivs in tin monthly pc nod 
i< il s ihnag until lit pub in J *0 J a flistvy 
oj \< 1 or/, by Dicdnch I\nut trbotl tr, 

in idmnablo burlesque In INI; ho 
came to England when In remained fox 
many vc irs, and he hood became dc pen- 
dent cm his pui for a livelihood Hm 
Skttfh li )ok appt ired fil JH20, and was 
well rcceivt el oil both nidus of tho Atlantle, 
his /up \a n \l inkh ami ft ist minister 
tbtn / being single <1 out for especial 
piaiso tins was lul lowest by hnu thrtdgt, 
Haiti IS22), and l ales oja'l rai tiler (1821) 
As the rt suit of i sojourn in Sp nn ho 
wioto Ih c lift of ( olumhuH (182s), 7 he 
( on lucst of Oranu la ( 1829), Ihe Llhambia 
(1822), anil other works, which wen very 
popular I returned to Now \ oik in 
1832, where ho was enthusiastically vvol- 
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coined. His later hooka include bio- 
graphics of Goldsmith, Muhornot, and 
Washington, and Ilecollcctionn of Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey, lie had the 
gift of style in no small degree, and in all 
his work there is charm, hut lie is seen at 
his best in his shorter efforts. Ilia fame 
rests mainly on the Sketch- Hotdc. The 
best cd. of his works is the ‘ Geoffrey 
Crayon* in 26 vols. (New York, 1880). 
See lives by his nephew, P. M. Irving, 
1862-64; (4. S. FJolluian, 1 92.) ; see at so 
S. T. Williams (od.), Washington Irving 
and the Ntorroirs, 1933; Van Wyek Brooks, 
The World oj W ash ington Irving, 1 9 4 fl - 

Irvingites, see lnvivu, Edward, and 
Catholic’ Apostolic’ Ciicncu. 

Irvington, m. of Essex en., New .Teraoy, 
U.S.A., 3 hi. ri.W. of Newark. It mariufs. 
tools, ropes, steel, wall -papers, etc., and 
has smelting-works. Pop. .3.1,300. 

Irwell, riv. of Lancashire, England, 
rising 2 in. S. of llurnlcy, and ilowing, in a 
tortuous course of to m.» through Baoup, 
Hawtenstall, Bury, and Manchester, to the 
Mersey at Irlnm. TJic Manchester Ship 
Canal is now included in the lower part of 
its course. Length to m. 

Irwin, Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 
first Baron, see ‘Ivs.* Viscoibvr. 

Irzykowski, Karol, (A. 1873), Polish 
writer and Literarv critic, b. at Bins/.- 
kowa. I n his Paluhu and Dreams of Maria 
Dun in, which appeared in 1 00 i, lie showed 
himself a precursor of Proust and Freud. 
His earlier and precocious hooks \v«sr»* fol- 
lowed bv Poems and Dramas (1907), Dtieil 
Knows Where (1022), and various cssnvs 
and studies, in later years ho devoted 
himself to literary criticism. 

Is, sec lfrr. 

Isaac, only son of Abraham and Sarah, 
b . ill their old ago (Gen. xvii. 17). For the 
story of his being offered as a sacrifice and 
the miraculous intervention of Jcho\ah 
eoe Gen. xxiii. When rfoity years old ho 
married his cousin Kebccca, who bore him 
twin sons, Esau and Jacob. He seems to 
have lived a peaceful, uneventful, 
nomadic life, anil to have died in llebrou 
at tbo ago of one hundred and eights'. See 
Abraham. See also G. Hawlinson, Isaae 
and Jacob (Men of the Bible series), 1800. 

Isaac I. (Comnenus), eniporor of Con- 
stantinople (10.37-.3i)), the hrst of the 
house of Comneni. lie had served In the 
army, and on the deposition of Michael 
VI. was declared emperor by tbo soldiors 
He repaired the nuances, forced the clergy 
to contribute to the state revenue, and 
repelled the attack’- of the Hungarians in 
the N. In 1059, being overcome with a 
serious illness, he abdicated and retired 
to the monastery of Stud ion, where he 
died in 1001. His Scholia and othor 
works on Homer are extant. 

Isaac II. (Angelus), emperor of Con- 
stantinople (1 185-95 and 1203-04), suc- 
ceeded Andronictis 1. In 1197 his 
brother Alexius seized the throne by force 
and I. was blinded and Imprisoned. Eight 
years later ho was restored to the throne, 
bat was too weak, mentally and physically, 
to rule, and died In 1201, shortly after 
Mourzouphes, his general, usurped the 
throne. 


Isaacs, George Alfred (6. 1883), Brit, 
politician and trade union official, b. in 
London. Former mom her of the council, 
and mayor of Southwark. Elfxtcd Lab. 
member of Parliament for the Grave-ioud 
div. of Kent 1923 24 and for Houthwurk 
<N.) in 1929-31 and since 1939. Pari, 
private secretary to the Lord Privy Seal 
in the second Labour gov. (1929) who had 
special charge of the unemployment prob- 
lem. AFo pari, private secretary to the 
secretary of state for dominiou affairs 
(l9.;o) and. on the advent of the llr-t 
national gov., acted in a similar capacity 
to the leader oi the Labour opposition. 
Member of the executive of the Trades 
l non Congress, 1931 ; pnrl. private 
secretary to the first lord of the Admir- 
alty, 19 12-15 ; P.C. 1915. Member of 
tin* l loyal Commission on Workmen’s 
( ’ompensatiou, whose rccomuiendatioiH 
resulted in the passing of the National 
liiMiianeo (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
i 9 Pi. Secretary of the National Society 
of operative Printers and A<sFtant/- 
{\ aha l in) ; past president of the Printing 
arid Kindred Trades Federation ; chair- 
man ot the Trades Union Congress General 
Council, J945 : president of the World 
Trade Union Conference, London, 1915. 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
since 191,3. Editor of X at so pa Journal. 
Pub. Hie Sloru of the A ( ns pa in r Pnnhng 
Pcss, 1931. 

Isaacs, Sir Isaac Alfred (1855-1935), 
Australian lawvcr and -tatesman. b. and 
educated at Melbourne. Admitted to the 
Victorian Bar, 1880. Q.C. 1889. Mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, Victoria, 
1 892. Milicitor-General of Victoria, i 893, 
and Attorney -General, 1894 ; entered 
Common wealth Parliament, 1901. Whs 
a member of Convention which framed 
Commonwealth Constitution. Attorney* 
General. Commonwealth of Australia, 
1905. High Court judge, 1908. Knighted, 
1928. Chief Justice, Australian Common- 
wealth, 193ft -31. Governor-General of 
Australia, 1931-36, Jie being ri.e first 
Australian to be so appointed. 

Isaacs, Jorge (1837-95). Colombian poet 
mid novelist : b. at Cali : m*u of an Eng. 
Jew turned Christian and planter and mar- 
ried to a Sp. woman. A I tenuod school at 
Bogota ; at sixteen went to London to 
complete Ills education. Ln 1864, his 
III -4 vol. of poems wa-. enthusiastically 
revived. In 1867 lie pub. Maria , an 
* nhllie. romance,’ somewhat autobio- 
graphical. Filled a diplomatic past, in 
Chile. Was a member of Congress, and 
director of public instruction at lbagu6 — 
w here he died. 

Isaacs, Sir Rufus Daniel, see Reading, 
MVUQUEiSS OP. 

Isabela t (l) N.E. const prov. of Luzon, 
Fhilippiuos, area 539 1 sij. m. It is nioun- 
tniuoivs and covered with forests. Coffee, 
sugar-eano, rice, mai/e, and tobacco are 
< ultfvated, and « attic- raising is carried mi. 
Pop. 76,000. Tho cap., llogon, is i;»o m. 
WN.E. of Manila. (2) Trading centre in 
Pueblo, Negros Occidental prov., Philip- 
pines, 37 m. S. of Baeolod. Pop. 13.990. 
(3) Vil. and port on the N. coast of the re- 
public of Haiti, W. Indies, and 36 m. 



Isabella bOO Isaiah 


W NW ofSxntiago rounded bv Colum- 
bus (1493), the fiibt 1 nropcan settlement 
m the New World (1) V tn on tlio N W 
tnsfc of Tuorto Rico W Indies, 10 m 
M of 4.gundilla in the prov of that 
name Pop 21,06b 

Isabella (1 292-1 J >M daughter of Philip 
TV of irnne©, md wife of Edward IT of 
1 ngland, whom she married in 1308 
She sided with tho barons against Edward 
and the Dospeneers, and in 1126, lining 
been sent over to Fiance to settle a dispute 
between her husband and hci biothei the 
Ii king, she collected forces and, bung 
joined bv Roger Moi time i her 1 "ever and 
«»th«r 1 irons attacked and dele ate d the 
king who was probihly put to x unci 
dt ith She and Mortimer ruled supremo 
for t time, but ui L >0 L dw ml III h id 
Mortimer executed and impusontd his 
mother in Castle Rising loi the lest of her 
lif* 

Isabella (11 >1-1 On Queen of C i stile 
and I eon (1171) wife of J eidinand V of 
Aragon Her nnrrnge with Ferdinand 
united the crowns of Castile md Yiagon 
leu veas later tho occupied the throne 
ot all spam ITu 1 ithu ind mother were 
both descendants cl lohn ot n mnt of 
1 upland she sunpithiscd with f oluni 
buss ambition- s» f L Plunket 
Isabella of Castilt an l th Mahmj of the 
Spanish \ at i Dii 19H Hid life bv V s 
\\ t 1 1 1 in, l 'Mb 

Isabella II. (Is It) 0) b u M idinl 
w is the 1 eldest d night i i f lerelinind 
\ II '-‘ho was ) io l mu d Queen of 
Spam at the age of three ti the eh ith ot 
hei father, who lind i r^ue k el the t ortes 
to repeal the 'silic law Uu title was dis 
puteel by I erdmancl T »on Culos md liei 
reign wna one continual su c< ssion of qu u 
rels xnel intiigms In 1SI(> sin manic 1 
hu cousin Prince Irxnriseo d< \ssisi ck 
bourbon (1S22-L9U>) fiorn whom sin 
sc paiated in 1S70 , In 18bs sht ha l bt< n 
force d into exile and ilieiu ited two years 
later in fxvom of her n \lph nwi \II 
see P clc Ke gi li l it l J l f \ # tin dt 
1 s/j ina, (2nd cel ) 1 i - 

Isabey, Jean Baptiste 17b 18 > ) I r 

poiti tit painter b it N tn v He studied 
under Duniond »nd lUuel ml was cm 
plovcd it Versailles wide In painted tho 
poitruts of most ol the erh brities of his 
time He punted m in\ >f tho revolu 
tiecmrus including Kiiicio and Saint 
lust md was pitromed in turn b> 
N lpole on uni Jose phinc in l b\ tho liour 
bon sove ie ign>- Vpart f r m p u traits, his 
best knjwri works on I ahe \ s boat 
1 790 and He \ le w of 1 1 >e>i s b> tho t irst 
Con ul See lilt bv M J J ngn>, 1 S >9 

Isseus, \tt »* orator, son < f Diagoi xs, b 
at Chile is in 1 ubaa He lived be. tween 
420 an 1 One, and w is tin iifth of the 
ten Attic orators He w is \ pupil of Iso 
crates, mei wrote nidic t il oi iti >ns foi other 
people and fnun le d i schorl of rhetoric 
at Athens in whie h H< mosth nes is hup 
posed to have bun his pupil Pleven 
only ot hi spe dies ire extant liity 
throw an important light on Attic ixw 
See bir It ( Tcbb 1 4thc Oratory from 
Antiphon to Impus, 1893 Sr T. W>sc, 
Speeches of I sans, 190 > 


Isaiah, son of Amo/ was the greatest 
and most important of tho early Jewish 
prophets ITo w is of high social rank, 
and on inliah of Jerusalem Wo learn 
from ch \m ) that ho was married anel 
the father of a iannlv Tho heading of 
the book whu h lie irs his namo (i l) tells 
us tint ho prophesied from the a ear of 
King U//iali #■ death (710 nc ) through 
the rugres of J oth un \ha/, md He/cklnh, 
md a late tradition Of Heb \I 37) tells 
us that iu tho days of Man ism h ho biif 
f< red death by being sxwn asunder but no 
me nt ion of such a fate is to be found in the 
Hook of Kings 1 he account of the vision 
bj which the prophet was called to his 
work is given in ch iv The book which 
be ars his name has dm ing the last e e ntury 
been the subject of muc h discussion 
Abtn 1 /rx was the first to tall attention 
to the f ict that the hook was capable 1 of 
sub div ind life i uitics have c inicd on 
the woik of sub div most vigorously 
The chief hre xk comes afttr eh xwix 
(hapteis xl to Iwi eoTitaln many pis 
sages that si t m eoncluslv olj to prov c the m 
to be post t xrlic I ho p« oplo mo ad- 
dtesst 1 is these wlio hive dicieiv suf 
fired the punishment ot then sms and 
win ut n win exile Iurther in tho dis 
course >n e riling the righteousness of 
\ahueh win h begins it eh \li ( vrus, 
wli > mgiicd m >re thin leentmv iftorthe 
eh it li of l is adduced i a sign tbit 
Y ihwcli will liillil his promise s m t lie near 
future This litter su tion is itn U gener 
ill v divided into two | arts vi/ \| lv and 
l\i l\u known re pufivelv as Dcuteio 
Jsxnh md Into Is mill of which tho 
sieenl is the <uilni in elite 1 he fines 
tinn ftlie suhtliv of the ( ar lie i purl oftlio 
woik is more dilhcult md c mnplli ited 
II it igiin e ert rlh [ orl ions sm h as xnl - 
mv - wiv \v\ii e ti art shown to ho 
pi t evilw bv the fict 1 hit the v presup 
po tho conditions of htei firms Lt 
we lilil he imp >s ildr lieu to spe ik of tho 
tiki (liborate sub di\s sue Ii a those of 
(h v no (/ iu / billon it ) but most 
sell )! us lie ign i il in m iking a four 1 old 
div ot the piophiiies ntuillv ittiibuted 
t> f 1 hesc div s eoirespinii to fom in* 
v x i i of Palestine I he hi t is that of 
1 igi nil Iiiesei, pioi In sin! m c hs u to 
tin Iu ginning of x and possibly also m 
cut un lxter pirts I ha see ond that oi 
Sliahii inc/ci and bcnnache nb cli xvviu , 
coni mus tho first pi onuses of the coming 
priu whom litci iges linvo Identified 
with tho Messiah Llicri is nun h doubt 
as to tlu extent of tin third invasion, that 
ot w irgon whet In i or no it includod 
Julih Duvci, Kobe itson ‘smith, and 
ot Iw is hold that it did hot and osaign to 
this jeiiocl xx xxi 10; (Ihjik, bayco. 
an 1 itliois hold the op| osito view, and 
give i hs x —11 and <xil To tho last 
invu Ion, th it of rinache r lb, belong most 
of th chiptirs from \x -xxw See 
(r H \ von I w ild J*rophets of the Old 
1 1 lament s i Driver, Isaiah, 1888, 
A 'smith cormmntai> m 1 he hxposi 
tors Itible , (/ W Wack, l hr booh of the 
Proph t Isaiah (Westminster Commen- 
taries), 1911 , and works by ( 1 A. 

Dillmann, 1 i Hclitzseh, 1 K Ohcynt, etc. 



Isala 

Isala, see Ijsskl. 

Isandlwana, or Isandula, isolated kopje 
in Zululand, GO m. W.S.VV. of Ulundi, S. 
Africa. Here, during the Zulu War, Col. 
Dur iiford’ s column was surprised, on Jan. 
22, 1879, by 20,000 Zulus under Octevvayo, 
and annihilated. Col. Durnford and 1*111- 
ieine being killed. 

Isar, riv. of Bavaria, rising: in the Tyrol- 
ese Alps and flowing: N. and N.E., pas-fug 
Munich, it enters the Danube opposite 
Beggendorf. Length 180 in. 

Isaure, Clemence, see Clkmevce Is vitiie. 

Isauria, anet. dist in Asia Minor, 
bounded by Pisidia, Lycaonia, and 
Cilicia. In I loin, times, the iuhab. wore 
n barbarous race and daring: sea-robbers. 
They were overcome by P. r»ervilius in 78 
n.c., but soon rebelled ami wore a constant 
source of trouble. The rebel T rebel - 
lianus. In the third century A.n. assumed 
the title of emperor, hut was overpowered 
and executed. The Jsauri are said to have 
been effectually sub jutrated in the reign of 
Justinian in the sixth century. 1. has 
had the honour of producing two emperors, 
Zeno (a.d. 471—191) and Leo III. (718- 
74 1). See W. M. Ramsay, Historical 
(ieoyraphy of Asia Minor , 1004. 

Ischalis, sre Jn\./ "wp 

Ischia (anet. .Knarm), very fertile anti 
picturesque is. in the bay of Naples, italj . 
In the centre is an extinct volcano, from 
which the surface gradually slopes all 
around towards the ,-ea. Corn, fruit, and 
wine arc grown ; straw plaiting and fishing 
are carried on. The is. was disturbed by 
earthquake shock in 171 n.<\, 92 n.t\, a.d. 
1302 and 1883. The chief tils, are I., the 
cap. and Clasamieeiola, visited for its hoi 
springs. I. was sacked by the pirate Hnr- 
barossa in 15 41 and captured by the duke 
of Guise in 1.74 7. It was occupied by 
Nelson at one time, and Murat took re- 
fuge here in 1815. It was originally 
colonised by tlie Gks., who called it 
Pfthecusa. Pop. (is.) 29,500 ; (tn.) 9200. 
See A. Rittmaun, (Jcolnyie tier Inset Jcchia, 
1 930. 

Isohl, or Bad Isohl, magnificently situ- 
ated inland watering-place of Upper 
Austria, 30 in. E.S.E. of Salzburg, Chiefly 
knowrn for its medicinal baths and as the 
summer residence of the former Austrian 
imperial family. An important industry 
horo in salt. Pop. 10,300. 

Iseo, Lago d*, pieture^quo lake of Italy, 
15 in. long and about 2J m. broad, at the 
foot of the Alps, between Bergamo and 
Brescia. It is tnuersed by the It. Oglio. 

Iseran, pass in the Alps (9085 ft.), con- 
necting the valleys of the Are and the 
Isero. The neighbouring peak, Mt. Grand 
Paradis, was for years confused with Mt. 
Iseran, ow ing to t he fact that tlio Montag- 
na rds call not a peak but a series of pas- 
tures a mont and that the pastures hero 
wore called Mt. Iseran. 

Isdre i (1) dept, in the S.E. of France, 
between the Rhone and Savoy, formed out 
of tho anet. prov. of Dauphin^. Tlio S. 
portion is very mountainous, the highest 
point being tho Algulllo du Midi (13,075 
ft.), which rises on the S.E. frontier. The 
N. and W. of tho dept, is formed of plat- 
eaux broken by hills and valleys. Tho R. 
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Rhone surrounds It on every side but the 

5.. while its trib., the I., Hows through it. 

The dept, is divided into three arrons., 
Grenoble, La Tour do Pin, and Vienne. 
Tlio cap. is Grenoble. Silver, lead, coal, 
and iron are mined : slate, stone, and 
marble quarried ; and gloves, silk, paper, 
and cement manufactured. Green Char- 
treuse was manufactured In the monas- 
ter} 1 l in. N. of Grenoble. Area 3179 sq. 
ni. Pop. 573,000. i‘2) Riv. rising in the 

Alp-, and, winding \V. and H.W. for 
180 in. (100 hi. of which are navigable; 
through tho depU. of Savoie, I., and 
Broun*, joins the Rhone a few m. above 
Vali ik c*. 

Iserlohn, tn. of Westphalia, Prussia, 3G 

m. by rail S.E. of Dortmund. It has 
manufs. of cutlery, bronze, and other 
metal articles, furniture, and chems. Pop. 

31.000. 

Isernia (7E3©rnia), tn. in the prov. of 
Cainpobas-o, Italy, situated in the Apen- 
nines, 50 in. N.E. of Naples. It is notable 
for its Rom. antiquities in and near the 
tn.. mid especially for a long subterranean 
aqueduct, which still supplies tho indus- 
tries and fountains of I. with water. There 
is, too, an anet. Rom. bridge outside the 
t n. Nearby is a chapel to SS. Cosmo* end 
Damian. 1. is identical with the anet. 
S.i m nile tn. /Esernia, which was con- 
quered and colonised by the Roms. c. 200 

n. <\, and the massive polygonal walls 
which form the basis of the existing walls 
in nenrlv their cut ire circuit arc* attributed 
to the Sumnites. An earthquake in 1 So a 
overthrew' the eatliredral besides doing 
other damage In 1799 tho til. was 
.stormed by the Fr. and in i860 it was 
sacked in a Bourbonist revolt. I. is the 
sent of a bishopric. It lias manufs. of 
woollt I1-, pottery, and tile.s. in tho 
Second World War Home dainago was .sus- 
tain! d liy the churches of S. Maria della 
Bouedettino and H. Maria della Monadic, 
Imt the Bom. bridges were, for the most 
part, spared ami tho tn. suhen.il nun* 
paint Rely little. The (Jus., however, 
stole the eutirc eolu cullecinr. Pop. 
1 '., 900 . 

Isfahan, sec Ispahan*. 

Isherwood, Christopher, Eng. novelist, 
b. ut Disley, Cheshire, 1904. His lather, 
who was killed at Vpre- in 1915, was ail 
Arinv oilicer and J.'s early years wore 
spent in various garrison ins. He was 
educated at Repton Si hool and Corpus 
Clinsti College, Cambridge. After tem- 
por.iry ciujiloyment as a private secre- 
tar> and tutor, lie \v.-i\t in 1929 to Berlin 
where lie stayed until Hitler come to 
power in 1933. From schooldays ho had 
pinned a close friendship with W. II. 
Auden ( q.v .) with whom he collaborated 
m three plays notable lor their expros*ion- 
i-t technique — The JM] In math the Shin 
(19351, Ascent of F.O (1937), and On the 
I'ronticr (1938). In 1938 he went with 
Vuden to Chiua for the purpose of writing 
a hook about - auditions there. The re- 
sult of this further collaboration was 
Journey to a ft ar (1939b His first novel, 
All the Conspirators was pub. in 1928, 
followed by The Memorial (1932). His 
next novel Mr, Norris Changes Trains 



Ishu 

(10 Vi) showed a consult table advane i uid 
estab his reputation os a writer with a 
capacity for rtallstic and huraoious pci 
e options and a clear prose stylo In lan 

1019 he went to the u s A with the mtcn 
tiou of becoming i permanent resident 
His interest in un tiphv steal studus allied 
him with the Vedanta society in Los 
Yngeles, anel ho h is < oil ibor ited m i 
trails of the idiigav id Ciitn Living in 
California he Inis also worked an a 
bcnpt writer for film- His autobio 
graphical work, lion* mil s had »uv 9 was 
pub m lli*' 

Ishn, KikuCiro, Viscount (1%1> 1045), 
lap d , lonmtist 6 at l hib i Studied 
law at Jokvo Was m the consul ir ser 
vice and alterwmls lie bet imo Vice 
mlnisttrof foreign ill ill’s mos Vmbis to 

trance* 1012 till m ide niimMei ot foreign 
affairs, 1U1 >— 1 f> Vine ouot and member 
of Houhc of Iters, 19 lb Vmbis to 
U ^ A , 1117 10 niel to 1 ranee from 

1020 \e ting president of Conned of 
league of N itions 1021 IMigito to 
Naval Disarmament Cnnft tenor Gcncvu. 
Killed, togetliei with hi wif< at tlieir 
home m lokyo in ui Vmci bomber 
attack, Vf w 2 j, 19 i i 

Ishim (1) In m the Dili k lie 'ion of 
the II s F S 11 , 120 in "s ■s I t f lobolsk 
on tin Ishim II It h is in mn fair held 
in Dec ind tie lie tallow ine 11 mg 
woiks spinning m l we mng nulls l*e»p 
about 7000 <2» Ri\ of Liberia rising 

in Ykmolmsk K l/tikh ^ ^ 11 uni flowing 
through fertile (lists t i t distinct of 
OjO ni It pans tin 1 1 1 v h s 1 of To 
boNk Its tot il length is 00 m 

Ishmael, son ol Vbi ih un hi II igir the 
rgyptian handm mien ot his wif ^arih 
On account of *•> ir ih s i ilo 1 \ 1 it the 
ago of fifteen w i with hi mot he i ok 
peiled from his tithei s I just ind driven 
into the wildcrnt wlien i gum di in mg< 1 
preserved their livens anti dneete d them to 
water (Gen xxi 11 21) L he hov grew 
up into a famous tr h r Tn irnetl an 
flTVptian woman and bee line the 1 an 
cestor of a greit nition Mohunnicd 
cl ume el de rent from I mil Modems 
insert thit lie is buried with his mother in 
the Kasha at Mecca ( f Genesis \vi 12 

lshpeming, city of Mirquettc, eo. 
Mi higin l Has large ire n mines 

Gold in ' marble ire il > found in the 
ne iglibr m hood Peep 'M00 

Islnvar Chandra, we Nw \n 

Lidore of Seville, i Isidorus His 
palensis (c 00 bib) Hi li | ot Seville tnd 
cneve cpidist lie wise due ate dm i 
mom t rv anel lie came eii'ttm^uishe d in his 
contien i ies with the Vinns In i9‘> he 
vva** 1 1 < n bishop of ‘-tfvilh anil became 

faino i t r Ins powers of lmimstration 
«ind hi I U mng in science , hi t , inel t hco 
logy Mi was present at the councils of 
Toledo <t 10) anel ‘Jiville /OlJi and it wa** 
bis Intliu nec th it altered the oigmisntion 
of tho church m Spun Ilo wrote an 
cncytl piedia from his own knowledge It 
included law, science, hist ,«iuri theology 
and he Ipod to kpep phve some knowledge 
of learning through tho Dark Ages 
Among hls works are Orxgxnum sen 
etirmoloQiarum hhn, and a hM of tho 


Isis 

Goths anel V iniluls See f* Dzialowskl, 
Imior unit lUUfons als Literarhistoriker, 
189 S and \ Schmtkol, Iht positive 
Philosophic in ihrtr gin hichtlichen Fnt - 
unlluno 11 /so/ )rus ion Sei illa t 1914 
Isidorian Decretals, or False Decretals, 
spurious amphfh it ion of the canonical 
e < lli etion in use in the C hurch of Spain m 
the u r hth icntmy The author ObMimcd 
the name ol Isidore taking in addition the 
liaim of Mereatm i ho eolle etion is 
divided into three parts Tho first ton 
tilns m ventv lette is (forged) attributed to 
vni lous popes I lie second contnius a 

collection of councils and tho foigtd 
Monition of C oristuntme The third a 
senes ot dine tills from flu Nic ran coun- 
cil 1 lie object of the loigcr w us to re- 
form the i i lciu liw anel to increase tho 
without v ot bishops us igainst civil rulers 
lhev were vci\ skilfullv i impost <1, and 
were the t uise of violent contiovtisv 
Isingl iss, v metj of gelatin obtained 
from tin dried swimming bladders ot 
ehfii lent hslies It is used ptmnpillv for 
culinun pm poses and for clarifying beei 
and wine uid al » for making eernont and 
plister It is minutac tilled clnc 11 \ in 
ItusM t ( inula Hi i/il and the Indies 
Isis, met 1 gvptmn 
deit\ the goddess ot ft 
cunditv , ulcn* died m Gk 
mvtholigv with (ins 
sht w is the wife of Usuis 
ami the mother c f Homs 
an l (1 night i r of Nut or 
the *skv Her stoiv is 
e ru of gie it be mt\ it ci 
trigerlv and is but Il\ is 
filhws Osins king el 
I CM G was the \ n Dili ot 
l e iiispiv if v le il bv his 
brother ‘set the god of 
evil () ii is wn < nti ii pi el 
in i east which wo 
tin un into t tie Nile 
earned aw iv and finally 
tin wn up on the sea 
slim l, aftir long 
s ir h found the chest 
me lined over it and 
hiim* it went to urge' 

If nr to avingt his 
lid hi r Meanwhile s^t, 
ii in *■ upon tin chest, 
ut tho body of Ouris 
mt j f mi teen puces end 
Ini tin m dispersed over tin land I 
H n i\e h i-clf im to ttivclhng from 
lire to plice building ate rnplt ovei each 
tr igm nt of he i husband s bodv an sho 
le uid it Osins lice ime lord of tho other 
we 1 1 i mil vpptaxt el tei Ins son Homs and 
l nij.1 1 Imn tho use of arms Horns eh 
feme 1 '-ct ind took him prisoner lint, 
he m i mage d he/ auso Ins mot he r gav 
"*( t I is free dom he i nt off her bond Flioth 
re lit eel it m the form ot tho head of a 
cow Iht outsfietche el wings of £ are 
fn ejuentlv found in igvptlan decoration : 
she rs often re p rest rite el With the faeo of a 
woman mil the horns of a e ow, sometimes 
with tho lotus on lur head, and at other 
times hooded - the latter representing 
Inc idents in her < areer 

Isis, name applied by Oxonians to 
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Iskander 609 Islam 

tho upper part of the R. Thames, England, modem Constitution, Turkey officially no 
This name was used as early as 1607, for longer regards herself as an Islamic 
Camden mentions it. The popular belief fctate, Islamic teaching being forbidden 
that the namo Thames is derived from tho in schools, while oven instruction in 
composition of Thamo and Isis is Incorrect. Arabic is not tolerated. The religious 
Iskander Beg, see Hcanderbko. orde rs in Turkey have been closed and 

Iskanderun, another name for Alex- religious exercises outside the mosques 
anpuetta ( q.v .). prohibited ; though individual Turks are 

Iskelib, tn. of Asiatic Turkey, situated no doubt still loyal to the teachings of 
in the vilavet of Ankara, 100 m. N.E. of Mohammed and the mosques in fact still 
Ankara.. Has an old castle, and there are attract large congregations. Probably so 
salt-springs of tho tn. Pop. about remarkable a unity as characterises the 
15,000. Moslem faith would never have been 

Isla de Pasqua, see Easter Island. achieved if tho influence of I. had been 
Isla y Roja, Jos6 Francisco de (170.'i-81 ), restricted to the religious aspects of Mus- 
Sp. satirist, Jesuit priest and a famous Urn life. Hut unlike Christianity and 
preacher, h. at Villa Vidanos, Leon, other monotheistic faiths, 1. supplies a 
Lampooned tho ignorance of the Sp. political and social standard os well as a 
priesthood in a novel entitled Ilistoria religions code. It provides standards for 
del famoso prrdicaelor Fray (Jemrutio de legal, Hocial, and political conduct, and 
Campnzas. Tho book was prohibited regulates tho life of a Moslem throughout 
(1760) In consequence of the storm of pro- the entire complex of his economic and per- 
tests raised by tho victims, but ho pub. sonul activities. Hence I. overrides the 
a second part in 1770 unknown to his racial, national, or social distinctions in 
superiors. Ho also completed, shortly Muslim communities and in fact every- 
before his death, the trans. of Oil Mias thing that savours of caste or class dis- 
into Sp. In 1850 ills Obras Escogidas tinction is anathema to true 1. Tho 
came out as vol. xv. of tho liiblioteca de political consequences of this Muslim 
Autares Espaholes. With the other unity in the world’s affairs, op. in other 
Jesuits ho W' 1 * 1 h ’ hod from Spain in words, the existence of a homogeneous 
1767, and went to Hologua, where he Muslim Empire began to lessen with the 
lived until his death. See li. (1 andean, decline of the Caliphate. The Ottoman 
Les PrAchrurs burlesques en Espagne an Empire did indeed provide a temporary if 
XVlll* Sitcle, 1891. artificial and materialistic basis of unity, 

Islam (Arab Islam ‘ surrender to hut it was only after the beginning of the 
Rod ’), virtually tho Mohammedan faith present century that the idea of Muslim 
(s< e Mohammedanism). Tho term Is use<l unity began once more to exercise an in- 
in a broader sense to refer to tho general creasing influence upon international 
features— philosophical, religious, artistic a Pairs. Today the Muslim peoples of 
and social — of Mohammedan culture, e.g. Egypt, rraq, and Persia area political force 
lu Nietzsche’s Antichrist , Kenan’s lecture in modern affairs. Though the world of 
Jslamism and Science (pub. Eng. trans., I. has, to a considerable extent, felt the 
1896), etc. 'Moslem,* ‘Muslim,* or impact of \V. ideas. It is *-1111 governed 
‘ Mussulman ' (derived from Arabic essentially by religion. Tho extreme 
salama. meaning ‘ to submit ’ ; cf. salaam >, asceticism of tho Wahabi kingdom of Lbn 
as a substantive, means a Mohammedan Su’ud is an eloquent proof of this truth, 
and, as an adjective, ‘ of or pertaining to ' Nothing, too, has been a stronger bulwark 
the Mohammedans ; and all Mohammedan against Nazi influence in the Muslim 
communities of the world of Islam are am Id than tho faith of I. Ev*»i; in Persia, 
Muslim or Moslem com muni tics. The where, during the late Sh.*'‘\s reign, 
salient feature of I. Is tho remarkable religious practices were not iveouragod, 
homogeneous unity of tho Moslems, a 1h«* Constitution of 1925 maintained a 
unity whh*h is founded on their faith and limited religious-lslanue character and 
on tho languugo in which tho Koran was with tho abdication of Mini. Keza Palilevi 
writtcu. Tho essential world of I. eni- in 1 911 religious restrictions were relaxed, 
braces Egypt, the Anglo -Egyptian Sudan, Many of the Muslim peoples dispersed 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, t hi oughout the world loivc become aKslmi- 
Transjordun, Aden, Libya, Algeria, Tunis, tiled to tho political and cultural life of 
Morocco and Zanzibar- all Arub coun- tl.cir country of adoption. This is eapco- 
tries ; and tho non- Vrah countries, Persia, iall> true of tho Vrab immigrants in 
Afghanistan, India < which has 75 million America ; but, as indicated above, there 
Muslims) and Malaysia. These countries remain more than a dozen Muslim, or 
do not exhaust all the existing Muslim partly Muslim, countries whose chief 
pop. ; they represent, however, most of inspiration comes frmn I. and Islamic 
the independent Muslim lands and the ts adit ions. Put it cannot bo denied 
most important Muslim communities. I that generally speaking, occidental in- 
Thero arq also numerous Muslim com - 1 dnenco has been dangerous for 1. \V, 

mimitios in various European countries, 1 methods, customs, ami theories have been 
e.g. there aro estimated to bo 25 million I accepted for which there was no favouring 
Moslems In Soviet Russia, In Yugoslavia • historical and cultural background. Re- 
(li million), in Albania (about 800,000) ; cognition of me supci iorit> of \V. science 
and, among non- European Muslim com- uud methods induced many Arabs to 
munition, aro largo elements in Liberia, break with Islamic tradition. This has 
China (over 20 million), and Madagascar involvod a secularisation of native life in 
(700,000), etc. Turkey is not included, tho Near Eastern countries : but tho re- 
for, by tho Law of April 10, 1928, of the Inxlng of hereditary ties with I. in such 

E.E. 7 U* 
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advanced countries as Egypt and Syria ] into two classes, continental and oceanic, 
has also been ascribed to the antagonism The former arc tho result of the submer- 


of Arab youth to the narrow-mindedness 
of the ulema (doctors of sacred law), whose 
interpretation of J. was retrogressive and 
opposed to all scientific advance. Yet 
this estrangement from I. Is often only 
slight and many of tho most advanced 
Arab thinkers of today realise that, with- 
out I., the future offers only poor prospects 
to those peoples whose spirit and intel- 
lectual life depend fundamentally on the 
Muslim faltli. In tlio last two decades 
political nationalism lias been the domi- 
nant factor in the political life of the speci- 
fically Arab countries. But even this 
nationalism has been and still is coloured 
by I., and indeed Arab nationalism, the 
ultimate objective of which is pan- 
Arabism (' M\). could never bo divorced 
entirely from 1. Pan-Islamwm, however, 
loniains a mere dream, as remote from 
probability as a jihad waged in all the 
Islamic countries of the Near and Mid- 
dle E. Prominent Islamic writers and 
thinkers, like the Persian Mujtnhid, 
Sheikh Al-Ziniant, Dr. Tnha Hussein, one- 
time Dean of the Facultv of Letters in 
Tairo I T mv.. and Dr. Yah\a nd-Dardiri 
.ill tend to see in a return to the Koran tin* 
chief remedy for Arab ills and their ‘ moral 
anarchy.' 

See T. Carlyle, Ilernr* and Hern Wor- 
ship , 1841; 1). ri. Margoliouth, Mahomet , 
1 90.) ; L. Stoddard, The Xcw World of 
Islam , 1 1)2 1 ; S. H. Longrigg, Four Cen- 
turies of Modern Iraq, 1925 ; M. T. Titus, 
Indian Islam , 1930 ; and lvliahdah Adib, 
Inside India , 1937 ; Eugene .Tung, 

L’Islam ct les Mitsui mans dans IIAfriquc 
du Xnrd , 1930 ; T. Arnold, The Ignacy of 
Islam , 1931 ; If. A. U. Gibb (ed.) TI hither 
Islam ? 1932 ; C. C. \dams, Islam and 
Modernism in Fgi/jjt. 1933 : Sir If. Mae- 
Miehacl, The Anglo- hgyi/tum Sudan , 
1934 ; JFI. St. J. Philby, Arabia of the 
Wahabis. 1935 ; T. K. Lawrence, Seren 
Pillars of Wisdom , 19.1 » ; Freya Stark, 
The Southern (late s of Arabia, 1930 ; Sir 
K. Storrs, OrirnUttiun *. 1937 ; It. Landau, 
Search for Tomorrow , 1938 ; G. Antonins. 
The Arab Awakening , 1939 ; A. J. Ar- 
berry and ltom Landau (edO Islam To- 
day , 1913 ; II. St. J. Philbj , A Pilgrim in 
Arabia , 1913. 

Islamabad, tn. in Kashmir, India, on 
the It. Jhelum, tho original cup. of Kash- 
inir, but now of Rocond.irv important e. 
It possess^ an old hummer palace, a 
beautiful mosque, and n slmnc. Close to 
it are the sulphur spring-, of Anant Nag, 
falling into a reservoir lull of sat red fish. 
Chintz, rottmi, and w r oollcn goods are 
manufactured, and the famous Kashmir 
shawls. Pop. 10,000. 

Island fOld Eng. i>7, Isle, and land), 
piece of land surrounded In water, but 
exclusive of continents (see Conti .vent). 
Greenland, (lew* than one-fomth the size of 
Australia), is possibly an ice-bound archi- 
pelago. New Guinea, with an area of 
303,000 mi. m., Borneo (284,000 sq. m.), 
Madagascar (227,000i*q. ra.), and Sumatra 
(162,000 sq. m.jure the next largest Is.; 
Great Britain comes sixth on the list, with 
an area of 83, 700 sq.m. Is. may be divided 


genee of a coastal range, or may have beon 
formed by the sea cutting through tho 
neck of a peninsula, or the eating back of 
on inlet until a piece of land is cut off. In 
all cases, except Madagascar, these Is. are 
connected with the mainland by a con- 
tinental shelf, and their flora and fauna are 
similar to those of the adjacent centinont ; 
for evnmple, the is. of the W. coast of 
Scotland bear this relation to Great 
Britain, which itself bears tho same rela- 
tion to the continent of Europe. They 
m.iy ho classed according to their struc- 
ture, if they ho solitary, as* Iceland ; in 
chains, like* Japan ; or in archipelagoes, 
as in the JOgeau. New Zealand, in struc- 
ture Is usually associated with areas of 
continental dimensions, and, for that 
reason, it is often regarded as an 1. of tho 
continental typo. It is, indeed, a minia- 
ture continent and too isolated to bo 
spoken of as adjacent to Australia or to 
any other continental ma.ss. Oceanic is. 
ri^c nbiuptly from great depths, and show 
no geological continuity with the main- 
land. They are due to various causes, 
and may be either * volcanic,' duo to the 
gradual rising above tho nines of sub- 
meiged mountain peaks, or to a \ iolent 
volcanic uphea\ul of the ocean-bed ; or 
' coral is.,* due to the gradual agglomera- 
tion bv the action of the water, or the 
nctivo building of the corals themselves, 
or the skeletons of marine organisms 
(see roK\L). Numerous suhinntine fa. 
have beon discoveml which onlv require 
volcanic action or the deposition of sedi- 
ment to rise above tho surface of tho 
ocean. See also Ueourapuk’al Distribu- 
tion. 

Islands, Bay of, hay on flic W. coast of 
Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Law* 
renee, forming an estuary at the mouth of 
tho Ilumhcr K. It is famous for its 
beautiful scenery, and is within easy reach 
of good fishing and hunting. 

Island Scots, body of Highlanders, des- 
cendants of Soinerled, thane of Argyll 
and lord of the Isles, who settled in Ire- 
land, establishing themselves in tho nits, 
of l 1st or, plundering tho surrounding 
count rv. The curl of Sussex made an 
attempt to subdue these Macdonalds 
(Mael)onuells), but failed. They were 
fin«ill> defeated by their former ally, 
Sliaue O’Neill, who took their leader, 
Sorlev Boy MaeDonnell, prisoner. The 
Eng i est orecl the MaeDomiells, and Shane 
O'Neill was slain by one of the High- 
latwh is in a brawl (1507). 

Islandshire, part of Northumberland, 
England. It was at one time part of the 
eo. o| Durham ; it Includes the Earn© Is. 
and si, me disls near Berwick-on -Tweed. 

Isl as do Barlovento, see Windward 
I s i \\1>S. 

Isla de Pinas, see Isle of Pinks. 

Islas do Sotavento, sic Leeward 
Ihlvmi-.. 

l9lay, is. of tho Inner Hebrides, Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, 13 m. W. of Klntyro, 
separated from Jura by tho sound of 1. 
Area 1 50,100 nc., or 235 sq. tn. Tho lochs 
of Gruinart and Indal penotrate so deeply 
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that the portion is almost separated and 
known as the Hhinns of Islay. The high- 
est summit is lien Bheigoir (1009 ft.). 
Fishing Is very good in the streams and 
lakes; dairy-farming ami whisky dis- 
tilling are the chief industries. The chief 
tn. is Bowmoro. T. was once the chief 
seat of the * Lords of the Isles, ’ hut the 
Campbells Anally gamed the is. (1616). 
Pop. 0500. 

Islebius, Magister, see AmucoLA, 
Johans'. 

Isle Adam, L\ tn. of the dept, of Seine 
et Oise, France. The sivtcenth century 
ehureh of St. Martin sufTered considerable 
damage in the Second World War. Fop. 
1200. 

Isle de Bourbon, set Rfcbs'ios*. 

Isle de Richelieu, mc Ja\ M\yk\ 
Island. 

Isleham, vd. of Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land, 10 m. S.E. of KIv. Chippenham 
Feu, 3 m. S.Fj. ot the rail v\ ay station, is a 
natural reserve of Fenland of particular 
interest because of the insert, plant, and 
bird life which it contains. 

Isle Jourdain, tn. in the dept, of dors, 
France, on the Savo, IS in. W. ot Toulou-e. 
It has great horso and cattle fairs and con- 
siderable tiade i ^ "Tie. produce and wine. 
It is an old tn., ,u.d . ontalns an anet. 
elmreh with a tower dating from the tenth 
century. Pop. 1100. 

Isle of Dogs, see Docs. 

Isle of Ely, name gi\ en to the N. port ion 
of Cambridgeshire, on aecmint of its hav- 
ing been at one time isolated by marshes, 
being included in the region of the Fell". ; 
it has been drained and is now* fertile land. 
Famous as t lie scone ot the linal stand of 
Here ward tho Wake. It returns one 
member to Parliament. 

Isle of Franco, see JM iCRlTins. 

Isle of Man, str M \\, lsr n ok. 

Isle of Pines, (1)1,. of rt.W. < ’uhn, SO m. 
otl Batabano, with an area of 1 iso sq. m. : 
it has flouio minerals and quarries ; but 
the islanders are chiell\ engaged in rearing 
tattle, and cultivating grape fruit and 
winter vegetables. Pop. 10,000. (2) Also 

an is. dependency of New < 'alcdoniu, ,'J0 m. 
to the S.E. with an area of 58 mi. m. and a 
pop. of about 600. 

Isle of Thanet, see Titvslt, Tsr.r, ok. 

Isle of Wight, see \V mu r, Islk ok. 

Isles, Lord of the, Scottish title claimed 
by tho descendants of Somerlcd (if. 1 1 Of), 
thane of ArgAll. Somerled was a des- 
cendant of Oolla-Uals of Ireland. He suc- 
ceeded in driving the Norsemen from 
Argyll and tho W. Isles, establishing him- 
self as un independent prince : Ids lands 
included Kintyro and the Isle of Man. 
IHh descendants maintained themselves 
In the same manner, fn 1111 the Donald 
of tho Tsl<»s, who had become very power- 
ful by his fleet anil large army, claimed 
tho earldom of Ross through his wife, in- 
cluding the Isle of Skye. The earl of Mar, 
with an army of Lowhmdcrs, marched 
against him, and Donald was defeated 
with great loss at tho battle of Ilarluw 
in Aberdeen. Tho earldom then reverted 
to tho crown (1121), but was restored by 
James 1. to tho heiress, mother of Alex- 
ander Macdonald, third lord of tho I si as 


and thus eleventh carl of Ross. John 
Macdonald, fourth lord, committed trea- 
son, and was deprived of his earldom 
0469). In 1502 Donald Dhu, grandson of 
Jolm, was proclaimed king of the Isles, 
and led a revolt against Jumes IV. Ho 
was defeated and fled to Ireland. Since 
1 169 tho title of * Lord of tlic Isles ’ has 
belonged to tho Prince of Wales. The 
title ‘ Lady of the Isles * is sometimes ap- 
plied to tho wife of Baron Macdonald, des- 
ct ml ant of a half-brother of John of the 
Isles. It in, however, a matter of keen 
i ontiovcrsy. The house of Somerlcd sur- 
\ »\es in two branches, that of Baron Mac- 
donald of the Isles and the MaedonnelJs, 
carls of Antrim in Ireland. 

Isles of the Blest, or Fortunate Isles, 
nn t Ideal group of is., on the edge of the W. 
Ocean, peopled by the blessed mortals who 
w ot*c ‘ ne\ er to die.’ Sov. nations seem to 
have believed in this myth. Tradition 
places the \menet (pleasant place of the 
dead) of the early Egyptians somewhere 
in tho \\ . Ocean ; the Babylonians bc- 
lioed m an Me of the blessed encircled by 
four ri\s. Tho Ok. belief expressed bv 
llomcr appears to connect them with tho 
Elision Field". Plato describes in his 
I'iuhtu s how .solan was told by Egyptian 
pi ie-ts of a country larger than Asia Minor, 
w fiii h was o\ erw helmed bv the sea. This 
Wcii known as * Atlantis,* and tho siir- 
\n mg is. weie termed the Fortunate Lie-. 
A vt rv early trudit ion suggests than an un- 
mmded >ouw to the Canary Isles and 
Madina mn\ have gained these places 
tins lint heal name. Tho Olti" Avalon 
ot King Artliu and St. Brendan’s Is. were 
ri presented a»s blest with summer all the 
war round, and ‘therefore tortunatc.' 
riieie are also legends of Ljoncssc oiT 
( omwall and many others. 

Isle-sur-la-Sorgue L\ tn. in tlio Van- 
<*1 ust dept, of France. 1 2 m. E. of Avignon, 
pH twcsqucl) situated on the Morgue, a 
tub of the Rhone. The inliabs. are 
r lueth engaged in the textile industry. 
Pop. b"»00. 

Isle worth, tn. and dist. m Middlesex, 
England. Situated in the fertix valley of 
the Thames, it is full of flourishing mrkt. 
gardens and nurseries. It also contains 
Mon House, a former -eat the duke of 
Noithumhcrland. The onI> nianuf. of 
import mice is .soap. Forms with Heston 
a hor. constituency, pop. 47,000. 

Islington, Sir John Poynder Dickson- 
Povnder, first Baron ( IS60-1936), Eng. 
politician and adniini-trutor, son of Renr- 
Vdm. J. B. D.-P. ^'lceceded his uncle, 
1^1, as sixth baronet of an old Wiltshire 
family of Hartham P.irk, Corsham. Ho 
-at as Unionist member for tho Chippen- 
ham div. of Wiltshire, 1892-1910, but 
took an independent lino as a strong free- 
trader. In 19 JO he was appointed 
governor of New Zealand. Chairman of 
the Indian Public Service Commission, 
1912-14. Chairman, National Saving-. 
Committee, 1920* 26. 

Islington, metropolitan bor. of tho co. of 
London, England. It Includes Holloway, 
Highbury, Kingslawl, Barnsbury, ami 
Canonbury, all retaining the names of anet. 
manors, tbe latter belonging as early as 
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the thirteenth century to the priory of Sfc 
Bartholomew, torn! th field the name htill 
given to the gi eat metiopolitnn tattle 
mrkt The two prisons of Pcntonville 
(1842) and Holloway (1850) are included 
m the di«*t also the *giu Hall (1862) 
Other building art the Gnat N ( entral 
Hospital, the \ Polytechnic thclomion 
I ever Hospital inel th< London School of 
Ihvinltv fc*t Tohn’s Ilall Highbury the 
bor Is divided into time. pirl dlvs each 
returning: ont member Pop 220 100 

Islip, tu of U ^ \ Suflolk eo Nm\ 
York on Ion? Island and Great south 
Bay a favourite summtr revolt It is 
tl in 1 of Bionlclvn and the he id 
fjuirtoi of st v porting clubs Has 
fishing and fruit canning indnstiio*. p m I 
4 400 | 

Ismail, or Ismaiha (Din and disfc of 
Bcssaiabia m th( M>lcla\im s s H on 
the \i aim of the 1) muhe 120 m s I\ of 
Odes \ Ihe tn is the s c it of an activt 
export trade be In? esf < i iill\ noti d for its 
fruit It was at one time rmkisli foi 
tress but was taken 1>\ the Russian 
?enernl snvnov in 1"90 md final I \ 
ceded to Russia in 1878 It bee i me 
Rumanian in 1018 and Russnn in 1J40 
Taken b> the Gers in 1 HI m the emu sc 
of their invtsion of Russia and ie taken 
bv the, Russians in 1 HI Pop (tn ) 
2b COO (dist ) 221 200 (2) In of 

Egypt on the Sue/ Penal and eonuectcd 
by rail with Sue7 and ( auo Has fine 
public squares and girch ns I op 16,000 

Ismaflfs Mohammed in scet who be 
lon?ed to the Shiites lho tliciefnic 
believed that the im unite was \ested m 
the descendants of Mob uiimc d alone and 
so of Mi, the prophets son m law and 
chosen minister I heir name w as derived 
from Ismi ilibn Ja fu, whom the v deemed 
the seventh and last of the Jmums r I lit 
sect would Ion? iflfilim li< d out had not 
a certain Abdallah ibn Maimun arisen 
(c \ D 870) a Pcrsi m m ej tic md juggler 
who traded on the l nm ilitrs Messianic 
belief m a Hidden lituni or 1 Mahdi 
The converta of Abdallah knrnt to despise 
all positive rcligloun and outward obser 
vances, and to re?ard the doctrines of 
resurrection and hell etc is meze mvthy 
or allc?ones In 891 i Bain Ionian pea 
sant Hamd m Karma t alia d himse If with 
the Isim ills and founde ci the brotherhood 
of the Rarmathians who wc re the cause 
of ceaseless ldoodahod and r hellions dur 
in? the two centuries followln? The 
fcathnitt d> nasty of i alifs md Malulis 
spran? from Oboidallah Gi md Master of 
the Ism i ilitca Ibis man w is desponded 
from \t Ullah snd claimed to be a scion 
from the stock of iatima the prophets 
daiightc i 

Ismail Pasha (1830-95) khedive of 
Egypt will be chiefly rome inhered in hist 
m the rnnn who by his sensclc c xpendi 
tures ore nc <1 an easy avenue to European 
intervention in fgvptlan atTurs \ot ho 
discovered to lus backward people the 
worth of a good education and of many 
W idea* In 1868 he became viceroy, 
having successfully* crushed a formidable 
revolt in the Sudan In I8G7 he por 
euaded the Turkish sultan to recognise 


him ns khedive and four years lator bo- 
came vn tin 11 v Jnclt pendent During his 
icign he enriched man\ an unscrupulous 
luinnucr for he built pal ices and 
theatics founded a sugar imlusti\, re 
<r? trust cl the customs < tc all with 
foieign cieeiit Ii\ is 4 tin juror the 
aimcvitinn of Dai fur te hid piled up a 
nitimil debt of ova 4100 000 000 and 
when he s >ld Ins Sue/ C mill sluicw to 
i rc it Britain (1875) ho i i ictu vllv In 
ut cl 1 cr t c >mc to lus hum idl rescue 
Til* (m il result of fon ign uiterfen nee w is 
tlienl die ition c f I m 18 9 in f i \ mi of his 
son Itwfik 1 lie remainder of his lift wa j 
l)i e 1 m tvilc See l (aides Ismael 
the i h mi l Kfnlne 19 4 4 G Douin 
II t t fa ntfn dafttdni Ismael 19)4 
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Ismay, Lionel Hastings, first Baron (b 
188 ) Brit soldier commissioned m 1907 
He srrvul on the ludiin frontier and in 
the 1 list W oild War m soiu ililand, where 
he w is twice mentioned in despatches 
He w is it the Stiff ( illege Quetta, 1922, 
in 1 ut tho Army Headquarters India in 
1 R He was military sec rotary to Lord 
Willingdon \iccro> or India, 1931-43, 
end eeictarv to the ( oinuuttee of Im 
perul Dtfneo 1 M8 Ho was deputy 
secrctiij to tin Wm C dn net from 1949 
and ( hitf of stall to the Minister of Do- 
ftnr from 1940 

Ismay, Thomas Henry (18 47-99), Eng 
slui c wner b in C uiriheikind He started 
a shipbuilding business of bis own at 
liwii iol, nftoi serving a short term of 
ai pn ntireship and engaged particularly 
in tli Australian truile. in 1867 ho en 
tend into partnership with Wm lmrie, 
md formed the Oceania Steamship Com 
pany Later ho became chairman of the 
White star I ino, and a duector of many 
othor industrial t rite rpi fees 

Ismene, daughter of CKdipus and 
Joeasta She wished to share the punish 
ment of Antigone, her sister, for giving 
burial to Polynle os 
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Ismet Pasha, see InGnl\ 

Ismid, or Isnikmid (a act. Nicomedia), 
tn. in Asiatic Turkey, wituatcd at the head 
of the gulf of tho same name. It is con- 
nected by rail with Haidar Pasha, Angora, 
Konia, and Smyrna, and contains a fine 
sixteenth century mosque. It is tho scat 
of a Ok. metropolitan, und an Armenian 
archbishop, and whs formerly tho anct. 
seat of tho kings of ilithynla, but it now 
retains little of its former dignity. ItH 
port, Harijch, is about 3f m. instant, and 
hero the Anatolian Hallway Company have 
built docks and a quay. Pop. nboutlSJOO. 

Isnik, eve Nicvka. 

Isobar, lino drawn on a chart joining 
places of equal atmospheric pressure. 
The chart may represent the earth ’s surface 
or a Hiirtftco at a constant height abo\ e the 
earth. 

Isoohronism, that property possessed 
by an oscilluting system, e.g. a pendulum, 
which oscillates in equal times, however 
great tlio vibrations may be. This can 
only bo possessed when it moves in a 
cycloidal are. Because of their practical 
I., musical instruments such us timing 
forks, organ pipes, uiul stretched strings 
give notes whose, pitch is independent ot 
the intensity. *.< ^mtnd ; Klasticitv. 

Isoclinal Strata, those which dip in the 
same direction on both sides of the axis ot 
curvature. They were doubtless pro- 
ceded by ordinary symmetrical folding, 
after which tho vertical axis became tilled 
and gave a .sigmoidal fold ; In many eases 
continued strain lias caused tho middle 
limb to bo elongated ana fractured. 

Isoclinic, and Isogonic. When a mag- 
net is suspended freely from Its centre <»1 
gravity, and allowed to come to rest, il in 
found that it takes up n definite position 
at a given locality. The vortical plane 
passing through tho axis of the magnet Is 
called the magnetic meridian. The angle, 
between tlio plane of tho geogrn pineal 
meridian and tho magnetic meridian is 
c alled the decllnut ion. This varies at dif- 
icront points on tho earth’s surface. Iso- 
gonic lines are lines connecting those 
places oil the earth’s surfaco at which tho 
declination is the same. The angle made 
by the axis of the freely suspended magnet 
with the horizontal is called the inch nation 
or dip. At tho two magnetic polon the 
dip 1 h 90° ; at tho magnetic equator its 
value is zero. It has intermediate values 
at places between tho poles and the 
equator. Isoclinic linos are lines con- 
necting those places on the earth’s suriacc 
at which the inclination is tho same. 

Isocrates (43d -938 B.c.), celebrated 
Attic orator, 6. at Athens, where he wus 
taught in the schools of Gorginx, Prod lens, 
and Socrates. Ho was prevented by his 
timidity from ever speaking in public, but 
wrote orations for others. Ho started a 
school of rhetoric at Chios, but subse- 
quently moved to Athens, where ho had 
100 pupils. He was a personal friend of 
Philip of M&oodon, and tills friendship for 
a timo kept off war. W hen the Athenians 
were defeated at Chiuronca in 338, 1. was 
eo overcome with grief that he put an eud 
to his life. Twonty-ono of his orations and 
nine letters have come down to us. The 


eds. of his extant writings are by Baiter 
and Bauppe, 1830 ; Benseler and Blass, 
1878 and 1913-27 ; and Muthlcu-Br6- 
mend, 1928 ir. See Sir R. (J. Jebb, Attic 
(ha tors, 1893 ; G. Behmitz-Kahunann, 
Das Beispicl aer Geschichte im politischen 
Dot fcca dee teokraies , 1939. 

Isocyanides, Isonitriles, Carbamines, or 
Carbylamines, class of carbon compound**, 
isomeric with the cyanides, but containing 
t he group -NO, in which the alkyl group is 
united to carbon through a nitrogen atom. 
They are extremely poisonous, liave a dis- 
gusting odour, and on hydrolysis with a 
mineral acid yield formic acid and an 
amine. They cannot l>e hydrolysed by 
alkalis, and arc of Interest as possessing a 
bivalent carbon atom, the normal valeucy 
of carbon being 4. 1. are made by heating 

a primary nruinc (e.g. aniline) with chloro- 
form and alcoholic potash. See Nitkidbs. 

Isodimorphous Substances. Two sub- 
stances are said to be Isodimorphous when 
they each crystallise in two distinct forms 
U.r. are dimorphous) and in each of their 
dimorphous lornis are isomorphuus. Vor 
example, arsenic und antimony trioxides 
each < rystullihe in two distinct torms which 
o< Liir naturally in minerals, but each form 
ol the arsenic compound is wmiorphous 
with the corresponding form of the auti- 
mon> compound. Thus, Aa 2 Oj in arseno- 
htt (cubic), in claudetitc (orthorhombic) ; 
Sh.O, in senoruiontite (cubic), in valen- 
tinite (orthorhombic), A. and B. are 
i-oniorpbous, so also ure C. and V. Again, 
calcium carbon it e is dimorphous, erjstal- 
li'-mg as caleito and aragonite. Lead 
Ccizboiiate (1j tlio mineral ceruxsite) is 
iMuimrphoux with aragonite, but no form 
in known which is similar to calcite. 
C i a stals of calcite often contain, however, 
cat donate of lead (plumbocaleile), which 
shows Dial this latter may also ers stallise 
in the same form as calcite, although as 
yet Jt has not been discovered as a distinct 
mineral . Calcium and lead carbonates may 
therefore be said to bo isodimorphous. 

Isoetes, single genus contained in tho 
order lsodtaceie, which ilourisi cs in tem- 
peiato and tropical luuds unu onsists of 
liity aquatic or semi-aquatie plants. Bcv. 
oi the species arc known ax quill worts on 
account of their gnus-like r npenrunce, and 
/. lacuhlrie is known in Britain as Merlin’s 
grass. The genus resembles Selaginalla 
ju il> characteristics. 

Isola, tn. in the Free Ter. of Trieste, 
9 in. B.W. of Trieste on the S.K. shore of 
i lu* gulf. It is noted for the famous 1. 
wmc. Hop. about lu.fiOO. 

Isola Bella and Isola Madre, two cele- 
brated is. of tbo Borromoan Is., Lake 
Maggiore, N. Italy. I. M. is tho larger 
.\nd has long terraces nml an old palace. 

Isola del Liri, coin, of Italy, prov. of 
Uoscrta, situated on an is. termed bv tho 
H. Liri, and 5 in. s.NV. of Bora. It has 
machinery works und paper and woullon 
mills. 

Isolationism, see United States of 
Amkiuca, History, 

Isomerism, term introduced by Ber- 
zelius to denote the phenomenon of tho 
oxistenco of two or moro different sub- 
stances whoso molecules consist of the 
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same number of the same atoms. Thus 
there are two compounds, viz. ethyl al- 
cohol and dimethyl other, which both have 
moleoples consisting: of 2 carbon atoms, 
G hydrogen atoms and 1 oxygen atom. 
The existence of isomers is explained by 
the different ways in which the atoms aro 
arranged in the molecules. Thus ethyl 
alcohol is CH,-CIl t *OU, while dimethyl 
ether is CH 3 -()*CH 3 . The first case ob- 
served was that of ammonium cyanato aud 
urea (Wohler, 182$), both of which have the 
formula UON*H 4 ; the former compound, 
however, is of the structure NH«-0-(J=N, 
while the structure of urea is O = ('(Nil,),. 
/Stereoisomerism is 1. which cannot- be ex- 
plained o»i the usual plane formula*, but 
necessitates consideration of all three 
dimensions of the molecule. It is fre- 
quently accompanied by optical activity, 
i.e. stereoisomers often exert a rotatory 
effect upon the plane of polarisation of 
polarised light. Dynamic isomerism or 
tautomrrism is the name given to the 
reversible chemical transformation of one 
isomer into another. Dynamic isomers 
usually exist as an equilibrium mixture of 
the two isomeric forms; thus ordinary 
ethyl acetoacctate is a mixture of a com- 
pound 

OII 3 CO Oil, 0000*11, 
with the isomeric sub-dance 

CH 3 -C(OU):CD COO(;.H s . 

Isomorphism ((4k. «ro«, equal ; 
form). Two substances are said to bo 
truly isomorphous when their crystalline 
forms aud chemical compositions are 
similar. Mitscherlieh discovered that the 
phosphates and arsenates of sodium cry- 
stallise in the same form , and from this and 
other observations lie formulated, in 1821 , 
his * law of I.,* which states that sub- 
stances of similar chemical composition 
exhibit the same crystalline form. .Since, 
however, a large number of similarly con- 
stituted substances are now known which 
crystallise in distinct forms, the statement 
requires modification. Among truly iso- 
morphous substances may be mentioned 
the following : the alums, zinc sulphate, 
ZnS0 4 , 711*0 ; and magnesium sulphate, 
MgS0 4 ,7II 2 0 ; ammonium chloride, 
NH 4 C1 (in which the group Nil* behaves 
aa a metallic radicle) ; and potassium 
chloride, KOI, etc. The converse of Mit- 
scherlich’s law by no means holds. Thus 
wo find the diamond, magnetite, 
Fe 3 0 4 ; and the alums, which exhibit no 
chemical analogy, crystallising in octa- 
hedra. These substances are not truly 
isomorphous, but aro said to bo isogonous. 
The power to form * mixed crystals ' or 
‘ overgrowtlis * is genorally accepted as a 
criterion of I. Thus, magnesium and 
zinc sulphates crystallise together in all 
proportions in the same form as a crystal 
of either constituent, and If a crystal of 
chrome alum he Immersed in a solution of 
common alum, the new layer of the latter 
will be deposited regularly on the old cry- 
stal of the former. The law of 1. is the 
most important generalisation in the 
science of crystallography, and has proved 
of much use In settling the atomic weights 
of boy. elements. 


Isonitriles, see under Nrmn.ES. 

Isonzo It. riv. which has its source 
at Monte Terglou in the Julian Alps and 
drains into the gulf of Trieste in the 
Adriatic. It is about 75 m. in length, is 
deep and rapid, aud waters a rich alluvial 
plain in Friuli, including nil Oradisca and 
Gorizia. In its upper course it unites 
with the Xatisonc. Its tribs., mere mt. 
torrents, are tbe Idria, Torre, and Vip- 
pneo. At the tn. ot Gorizia it is about 
i lu ft. above sea-level. It was tiio scene 
of tbo defeat of the bn r burton king 
Odoaccr by Theodnrio in A.n. 493. In 
the Find. World War, being in what was 
then Austrian ter., it was early tiie ob- 
jects o of tbo Its., whose armies reached 
it in 19J5, their aim being mainly directed 
to the achievement of their traditional 
irredentist dreams. Hut this was all they 
were dost ined to accomplish for some time, 
for in 1910 the Austrians weakened the 
11. hold on the I. valley by a determined 
advance in the Trentino. The Its., how- 
ever, aided by Brussi lev’s drive on tbo K. 
Front (ser Bkuhsilov, Ai.exioi Alexeik- 
\ieii; Russian Fkont (Fikst Would 
Wau) launched a strong counter- offensive 
a long t lie riv. and , on Aug. 1 , the first day of 
tho move against Gorizia, carried fho 
heights on the W. bank overlooking the tn., 
storming the summit of Monte San Michclo 
and, after bcv. more days’ lighting, cap- 
turing all tho heights W. of the riv. together 
with Gorizia. They were now appreciably 
nearer their goal of emancipating Trieste ; 
but thereafter Cadorna, under whom these 
successes had been won, suffered Ida his- 
tone* defeat at Caporotto (see Capoiixa ; 
O vroKKiTO). No further lighting of 
decisive importance took place on tho I., 
tho js-uo being decided on the Piave. 

I&opoda, name oftui order of Maiacos- 
tracan crustaceans, characterised by a 
broad, flattened body, with no carapace, 
and by lamellar legs, whose inner rami 
serve as bronchia*, situated on the abdo- 
men. They havo many features in com- 
mon with tho Amphipoila, as. for instance, 
the .sessile eyes and the linn, calcareous 
covering of tho body, but the abdomen of 
I. is usually much shortened and the heart 
is situated posteriorly. .Some of tho 
larger species inhabit the bed of the sea, 
others arc inhabitants of fresh waters, ami 
many are parasitic on tho bodies of fishes 
and crustaceans, 1. arc divided into two 
sections ; under I. Ucnuina arc grouped 
Onwoidea. wood-lice, the only terrestrial 
forms, Asellota, Pliroatoiccdea, Valvifora, 
Fiabcllifera, and Kpiearidea. 

Isoprene or Methyl - butadiene 
(OH a :< 'Mo • CH :OII 3 ), liquid which boils at 
3 6-:* 7° 0. It Is a member of the olefine 
series of hydrocarbons, and can bo ob- 
tained by the distribution of caoutchouc 
or synthetically from isoamvl alcohol 
(which is present in fusol oil). I. has 
attracted much attention became it may 
readily bo converted into substances re- 
sembling rubber, but synthetic rubber as 
hitherto made is generally Inferior to, and 
more expensive than, the natural product. 

Isopyre, greyish or black mineral, consist- 
ing of Billcates of lime, iron, and alumina. 
Ithas a vitreous lustre like obsidian. 
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Isoquinoline, see Lkufol. 

Isotelus, name of a gonus of trilobitos 
found in bhe calcareous strata of the U.S.A. 

Isothermal Lines (from Uk. icros, equal, 
and 6«pnos t heat), also called Isotherm, 
connect places on a map whore the temp* 
on the earth's surface is the same at any 
glvon time at the sca-lcvcl. Isothermal 
charts afford a ready means of studying 
relative temperatures and may bn drawn 
to indicate the average monthly, seasonal, 
or aim. temps. They show how temp, is 
affected by Lund and sea. 

Isotopes. The word isotope was intro- 
duced by Hoddy to embraco those in- 
stances where two or more Individuals of 
different atomic weight occupied the name 
position in the Periodic Table. I. have 
identical atomic numbers (excess of 
protons over electrons in the nucleus — ste 
Atom), whilst the number and distribu- 
tion ot electrons outside each nucleus are 
the bame. For practical purposes, their 
chemical and physical properties agree. 


covery of I. of very general occurence. 
The elementary gas to bo examined is sub- 
jected to an electrical discharge (see Dis- 
oiiAitGK Tubbs) under high vacuum, 
whereby sorno rays carrying positive 
charge result. Tbeso rays are allowed to 
puss through a slit in the cathode to an 
observation chamber beyond. The dia- 
phragm D selects rays which have been 
deflected bv the electrical field Imposed by 
the oppositely charged pinto PP\ and 
they are then brought to a focus on the 
photographic plate A T by t he operation of 
a magnetic held introduced by tho elec- 
tro-magnet M (sec Fig. below). A mass 
spectrum depending on mass alone Is ob- 
tained at N. Hue 1 1 isotope gives a record 
of its presence, and its atomic mass can 
be found. Thus, chlorine contains two I. 
of ii forme masses 35 and 37 mixed in such 
a ratio that the average atomic weight is 
3.) *10. Tin has eleven I. The atomic 
masses of all !. examined arc whole num- 
ber- (within one part in 1000) except 
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Though In tho case of the isotopes of! 
hydrogen, viz. hydrogen itself (atomic 
weight 1 ), deuterium (atomic weight 2), I 
and tritium (atomie weight 3), the elieni- 1 
ical and possibly physiological properties 
are noticeably different. 

Ordiuary lead (atomic weight 207*2; 
atomic number 32) is isotopic with radium 
a (atomic weight 200*05), a disintegration 
product of uranium ; with radium 1) 
(atomic weight 210), a product of the dis- 
integration of radium ; and with thorium 
U (atomic weight 20s). Richards ob- 
tained the value 200 -OS for the atomic 
weight ol lead associated with the mineral 
devoito, whilst llonigsehmid reported 
207*9 for lead from thorito deposits. 
During radioactive changes ( see Radio- 
activity) the effect of an element losing 
a p particle (an electron of negligible mass) 
is to shift it one place to tho right in the 
Periodic Table, whilst tho loss of an a 
particle (identical with the helium nucleus 
of four protons and two electrons) shifts 
tho element two places to tho left. Tims 
If an clement loses two p particles and one 
a particle, a now clement is formed occupy- 
ing tho earno position in tho Periodic 
Table (an isotope). Again, an atom of 
uranium (atomic weight 233) can lose 
eight « particles and six p particles giving 
an eloment of atomic weight 238 - <1 \ 

8 « 206. 

The Positive Ray Spectroscope (Aston, 
1019) has been invaluable for the dis- 
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hydrogen (1*003). Aston later made a 
more powerful apparatus, and has ob- 
tained small differences from whole num- 
bers which give information about the 
p.u king inside tho nucleus. 

Separation of Isotopes.— nicmical 
met liods in general arc unsuitable, but 
other methods sivvh as distillation, 
evaporation, diffusion, effusion, ,ir<d eentri- 
1 utilisation have been more sue ^ ssful, in 
particular eases — e.y. uranium 233 and 
uranium 235 — separation lias been effected 
ou a comparatively large scale. 

Most elements have isotopic forms, and 
some (c.ff. xenon, tin, and cadmium) have 

se\. 

Isotropy (Gk. urm, like, rpowov, char- 
acter), condition of having uniform char- 
u« ters throughout. The term Is espec- 
ially applied, in physics, in connection 
i with substances or media in which clastic 
stresses are propagated uniformly in all 
directions. Such substances are termed 
isotropic, and tho possession of the quality 
supposes that the molecular structure of 
the medium is homogeneous throughout 
its substance. Non-homogcneous media, 
mi the other hand, are known as orwo* 
tropic or heterotropic. In crystallography, 
I. Is a property possessed by certain 
crystals of tne cubic system which huvo 
only one index of refraction for rays of tho 
same wave-length. They have, therefore, 
no action on polarised light. I., in em- 
bryology, is applied by Pffiiger to that 
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condition where there ore no predeter- 
mine d axes 

Isoutnles, see Isocyamdjs 
I spahan, or Isfahan, tn and piov* of 
Iran (Persia) The prov is bounded on 
Hie N by Kashau and Ii iq, on the > by 
\e/d on the b bv Hus and westwaid b\ 
the Hakhtiun dist and Aiahistan Its 
pop is ovei oOO.OOO \N heat, net , cotton, 
op-um, and tobacco are produced in 
dentv lho tn , onct the c ip of Peislu, 
les on tlie Pflyendeh H , which is spanned 
bv fine bridges count t ting t he city w ith its 
Armenian suburb Jtiln, the sunouud 
mg plain is cox tied with fertile guidons 
and oichtrds lh« ( liiiul siitun, ox Hall 
of 1 urt\ Pill us lidsht Uolitsht, the 
ptlace of shah Abbas I and the Mtsjld 1 
shah, oi Royal Mosque, a»e splendid re 
mams of the (ins of I s glorv before the 
\tghans demolistiod It in 1722 Tradeis 
gather in trowels along the busy bo/aar-, 
but whole streets are now in uttei dtso 
lition Pop about 100 000 

Ispirescu, Petre (1830 s 7 ) Rumanian 
xMitir b at Buehaiest tht m»h of \ bir 
her Acquired a punting estab and 
p mted the ict oids of the Rumani in 
Academy In 1S02, lie begin to write 
mpulai tales, and left as Ills liLti try 
tgacx rmny books of folk talcs and the 
reputation of being tin, lust in his line in 
his native 1 end 

Israel (God hghtc tli) n line giv* n to the 
patriarch lac oh on tin oee usion of tht 
firnous intielcut nlitcil in (»tn \uu 
and the name also c urn to bt giyen to tiic 
tribes ol the llcbs tollectiyelv and as a 
nation In latt r day s is w ill bt* set n the 
n unc was re -.trie ted to the \ kingdom ot 
I proper, yylulo the- s kingdom was 
known as Judah (Hr the modem 
secular state of I , see the following artu It) 
It is propose el in tbi-^ ai tic b to tit al with 
the hist of the Hi bs fiorn tht time of the 
Patriarchs to the full of tht te mplf (tor 
their hist sim c th it <1 iti see J l w s) 1 lie 
accounts which the Heir* tlumsclxefl m 
later (lays givo of t lit n (iigin an eon 
t untd in the carlv books of the Bible, irid 
these are largely bistd upon genuine 
tradition Hut, as yxill he se*n from the 
artie les on the sepai ite imoks they under 
went mm h editing in the couise of >cars 
always with a new to s< Hiring then 
gre iter conformity toast In me and tom 
creasing their did wAh e it u it tci Aloit 
oxer, the \ show a gencid tendency to 
iiiugiiie lattr conditions is present m 

i iriinitiyc times Hu m eMois of flic 
!-a if litis yvere certain ol the pastoral 
tnbts lining their abo 1< in the yyild 
true ts to the b and F of I i) stint, of N 
Semitic (and prob iblv of Aram • no) stot k 
Iheir muitst kinsrnem y\tn Hlom, Am 
iiiod, ami Moab About 2000 b c they 
migrated undei their tribal chief, A bra 
ham, from Hnran m Mesopotamia Into tlio 
land of ( anaAn Heie the tnbta eon 
tiiiued to lead a pastonal lift anel ulti 
xnately, in the time of Jacob, a famine in 
the land of ( anaan led to a fresh migration 
into Egv pt In the Biblical narrative the 
whole twelve tribes are mentioned em tak- 
ing part in thus migration, but it is im- 
portant to notice that the movement Is 


especially associated x\ilh the name of 
Jostph, that is to say, the nueestor of the 
thief of the N tubes xxluoh formed I 
propel Here they obtained leave ftom 
Pharaoh to dwell in the bind of Goshen, 
wluie then continued adhere nee to tlioii 
own customs and pastoml life led thorn to 
ht a< counted bar h mans by the cultured 
1 gy plums Lu I gy pt tlitj yytie sub 
jt< ttd to ropTc'ssho muisurts, induced bv 
a leir lO'.t th<y should ull\ themselves 
with 1 gvpt’s foes I lien there aiosc the 
< f Moses, the great toumlci ot both 
tb< religion and the law ot l Moses xvns 
tin son m law of a priest of Mulian, and at 
Hortb i Sinai, the mt of God ho heard 
the cull ot \ uhwe.il ( lehov «h). Ins f ithti’s 
God to dellvei 1 fiom tlio bondage of 
*k\pt JI« had mm h ditlit ulty in rousing 
the entlnisiasin ol those )u* was «ent to 
save but uHiniatelj the woik yyas aeeom- 
dishtd l>y ineuns of the miracle wrought 
jv ^ mvx th on behalf ot his people Moses 
led tht Isnclitesto Mount Sum, and here a 
co\ mint y\is solemnly m wlo yvith \ ih 
yy« h ml the ni w ltligion of £ exas 
in tii^ui tid bised nj> n a tout option of 
tht Duly lnoit spmlutl than any which 
hul \tt betn conccixtd I rom Muai 
tluy pissed to t lie woik of conqtniing 
( uiiin ioi which tht v li id stt out An 
attempt made it Jv ulosh oil i he b frontier 
w is mi iKie-sful uni the \ r» turned to tho 
wilde l in lor i time wlnth u cut ding 

to tin J»i l)lu ii nut it ice made the whole 
pent d forty yt its Huiing this time 
Moms tin d and it x\n*> nude i Joshu i that 
tht tntiy into l*alt stine w is tin ill v made, 
lit tills ol tills lie. gixtn in tht Book ot 
Jo 111! i 

JIk iM'ulitCb now ht Hied down to an 
a$iK aud t oirmic ttial lift entiling in 
inanx t ist s into tatties ot liiendship xvlth 
Hit it < ilia mite neighhoiirs I Ins weak 
cmd tin hond-i of union between the vai- 
imis ti il>ch and miglit \xt 11 h ix e h tl to the 
ult n itc iusion ol the intis Hus was 
iMMilul hv the use fitmi time to time 
oi tl i s hnfthm, or Judges, xvho roused the 
tlyn in dou I of tin tnlus 1 lit <cn such 
lit i s nt inmtd in tlie Book of Judges 
Alt* i In-dma conn s along pi nod of tailing 
i\y i\ idiexed by the oecisional rise of a 
dtliunr Among tin lest ol tlie 

lu 1 ts the mod fmious ire* Deborah 
Hu iiophcttss, mil Baiak, Gideon, 
hllilhali saruson and tie piophct 

iinul During this penod [ draw not 
(on it nil into eontuet with the gicat 
kirul ns of tin I asL, rad then conflicts 
win i it her with tht u nx\n kinsmen, the 
Mi uitts, Ammonites and also tlie 
Miunnitis I ho Philistine-, were among 
tl t most poyxciful opponents of l , and it 
yv i w Ink suiter mg undt r ch ft at iioiu this 
latt t) it t lie Jews eiied lor a king, not 
onlv th it by this centralisation of author- 
ity m< rt ht idyvay might be made against 
Lh( m\ idt rs, but also tliot the) might bo 
like all the othir nations * Samuel the 
prophet, who was at that tune their 
Itudrr, reluctantly consented to accede to 
then dt drcH And chose a 8 their king haul, 
the son of Kish 

from the foundation of the Monarchy 
(e, 1020 nr) to the exi te — Saul soon 
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proved his fitness for the new position 
which had been given to him bv brilliant 
successes first by the laisiug of the siege* 
of Jabosh Gilead, alter which he w<h 
bolcmnly proclaimed king ut Gllgal, and 
then by a decisive victojy o\ei the Phil is 
tines at Micmash Reic the victory wa fc 
duo chieflv to the bravery of Saul's son 
Jonathan and six hunched Benjairntcs 
who m compnnlcd Saul who w is a member 
of tlu 11 tribe Saul was himself a great 
warrioi, and his next campaign w 1 ° 
against the A male kite s who had long hec n 
Doubling Jud ill 11c was, how* vei, given 
to lits of madness, and to quiet him in 
those, David the son ol Itsso tho Both 
leinite, a cunning pliyei on the harp 
was In ought m to pi iy to him Ills pre 
pence, however lmd a bad effect on Saul 
and this was mcicascrl bv David’s mpid 
use m popularity Hih eouiage and wie 
ctHs In wai lud led mmi! to make hmi his 
aimour bearer, and his intimite friend 
ship with Jonathan, tho king s bon, ren 
deicd his position such as to cause Saul b 
jealousy Moreover lit was the kings 
son in k w Honec Saul decided to slay 
David, who in consequent e be e aine an out 
la w , ultimate ly hav mg his centre ot opera 
lions at Ziklug M* resolutely ref list d to 
ente i into open utic ns "■m l I and events 
weie so shaping themselves that it w is 
poHsiblc for him to return in power on 
S ini b eli nth J Ins oe < lined at Mount ( »il 
hoi and David on lie tring of it, unmcdi 
ntelv went up to Be hi on with his followers 
and was anointed king ot Judah, Alcan 
while Abnei ^aul s hiding general, had 
taken Sauls son Ishbul to Malianaim 
and there hid him downed as king of I 
War m consequence biokc out between I 
and Judah, in whuh tlu S kingdom was 
vteadily vutonons On the death ol \l> 
net and Ishbul, the crown ol 1 was 
offered to Dn\id who mmndiutelv took 
up tin work of uniting the two dns JU 
tiansltriid his cap to Jc bus (Jerusile m) 
the gieit hill fortress of the Jc busite s 
whose position lud hitherto constituted 
them n birner between N and S , mid 
thither he biought the ark But th 
Philistines, though they had arqnfescccl 
in David s sovtieignty of fudah e mild not 
acquiesce in this c \te nsion of his power 
and war u suited In i bueeesshm rt 
violout conflicts 1) mel secured the ftee 
dom of his kingdom and pushed it 
bound irles m the \ tei Dan, s to Bee i 
she ba, and W to tho Phei me fan fiontn t 
Tho L boundary w is < ontmu illy chaiu 
mg David h great woik, however, was 
in the eonsolid ition oi tho kingdom, and 
hip intc rnal adtmnist? ition l o hipi too 
the idea of the mttonal sanctum n 
Jerusalem Koon to become the temple 
owed its inception His high poetic and 
religious faculty is attested by bis psilms 
and by those of the school n lined from 
him Tho crown passed iiom David t< 
Ida son, Solomon, whose name is associate d 
by tradition with power, wisdom, and 
wealth 

Mow for tho first tuno, I took a pronn 
nent place among tho groat nations of the 
K., though It is pro balde that it was in 
some degree subject to Pharaoh, whose 


daughter Solomon had espoused Com- 
mereidl treaties were entered into with 
such nc ighbouiing monaichn ns Ilham of 
I y re, m union with whom ships were sent 
as far as Tarshish (Spain) and Oplur (S 
Aralua *) Solomon now led the life of 
the ordinary F despot Hh court was 
n ore ‘-pic ndid than auy othc r of vvhic h we 
re id in t he hist of I , but such magnific- 
ence could bo sustained only bv a heavy 
tav ition M itters reached a crisis on tho 
dc ith of Solomon (910 nc) A th nuta- 
tion he uleel h v Jctoboun, which e true to 
sol in m s son Kehoboarn, to a«k relu-f 
Iroin the burdens whicli his father had 

I ii 1 upon the country There were two 
ccihscn open to him nc quiescence in his 
pc ople «* demands or an ittempt to intimi- 
d itc them lie chose the lottei and the 
iTiinicdi itc result y\as a revolt of tho ten 
till es ot lii u 1 under Je mho un, the soil of 
Neh it Jud lh mel Benjamin alone weic 
h ft to Re hobo un while I , for tlic name is 
hencefoith reserved to the V kingdom, 
in edt 1 1 1 oho mi its king 

\t this point it will be well to m%kc 1 
slieu t digression, and to e onsiricr the innn 
punts in the religious condition of tlic 
Tills the nnct Hebs had no concep 
tie n of A thweh (Jehovah, q t ) as the God 
ol the whole earth He wis regaidid 
mther tho God of their own pntie ulii 
nitiou though not as tiif only God who 
mi dil l>c wen shipped Ibis letter con 
sideixlion explains the frequency ot tho 
filling aw iv of the Jew* from Jediov-ih, 
ul ich would be inexplicable on the hvpo 
thesis tint they re 1 ! eignise d Him as the 
one God Bni tho I«rsebtish conception 
e f the l)eitv advinccd rapidly and as a 
lesult theii moral ide il was f ir higher than 
th it ot the sui rounding nit ions The ad 
\ in e continued during the period of tho 
bulges though as we he\e seen, relapses 
ir t i foreign cults were fit < runt In this 

I I loci the functions of the prophets, such 
n 1>i bor ill was to bring b u k the people 
te tin ceme eptrou of A fihwi h a the God of 
t’en nation to prove nt m fuh the ic- 
bp .1 m of A all w eh be mg e ntuelv vereome 
l \ herthen cults The m titu i m of the* 
i e n ire by heralded * gre it eh tu-c David 

’ r Might Ins roval suuUuiv at Jerusilem 
it i>r e nimonee, and tie u« \t reign biw 
tie election of the Timjle Its pui pose 
w» that heie, at eertun ann festivals, 
tie whole people mu. lit gather toi a 
i eioml least Tlimgh later ti id ition 
i mbes to Moses 1 - eustomarv the 
in titution of a pneMlv mk cession in tho 
hiu oi \<uod, the institution of tho hter 
in Ii v is, m point ol fiet, post exilic 
it i dices weie ofieied b\ the h«ad of tho 
n ition, elan, or fnmh, or bv a prophet 
Wlien Jcioboam in tituted a new king 
loin therefore*, one ol his first acts was to 
I i event tho Isriclite-. (loin going up lo 
I c e p t lit aim festiv ib at tho Temple Ilo 
did this bv instituting or reviving >saue- 
tuniies at Ibthcl (mid Dan?), where he 
set up golden alvts as symbol** of \ah- 
well, and instituted a new priesthood 
His sin, it would be cm, lay not In neg- 
lecting the service of the Temple, but in 
tho retrograde stop towards idolatry 
shown by the erection of the golden 
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calves. The groat period of tho prophets 
was the eighth century b.c., to which be- 
long many of the greatest of tho Mosslanio 
prophecies, such as those in Amos ix. 11, 
Hosea iii. 5, and those in the earlier half of 
Isaiah. The high spiritual feeling of the 
age is also well shown in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, from which Our Lord 
quoted the two commandments on which 
hang all tho Law' and tho Prophets. Tho 
idea of Y a hwcli ns tho judge and ruler of tho 
whole world was now generally accepted, 
and a still greater development is seen iu 
the emphasis laid upon the moral respon- 
sibility of the individual by such a prophet 
us Jeremiah. 

To n i urn uoav to tho political develop- 
ment. Muring tho two centuries that 
elapsed between the death of Solomon and 
the conquest of I. by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, nineteen kings reigned in tho 
kingdom. These nineteen kings may he 
regarded as covering four periods. The 
tir&t period (1M0-MHJ b.c.) is occupied iu 
attempts to establish a dynasty ami in 
wars with J udah. It euded in civil strive, 
from which ultimately emerges the new' 
dynasty of Omri, which gives us the 
second period from 800-813. Its kings, 
after Omri himself, wero Ahab, Ahaziah, 
and Jchoram. The reverses which Omri 
suffered at the hands of the Syrians were 
made up for by Alia)). This king was a 
great statesman, though the injury liis 
idolatry did to I. is well shown in the 
Biblical narrative. He formed an alliance 
with Jchoshaphat, king of Judah, tho al- 
liance being cemented by the marriage of 
Jehoshaphat’s son, Jchoram, to Athuliah, 
daughter of Ahab. Tho tw o nutions then 
took united action against the Syrians, 
with whom, after tho defeat of Bcnhadad 
II., a treaty was formed. Ahab died in 
battle at Kamoth Gilead, ami in the reign 
of Jehoram an attempt was made in union 
with Ahaziah, king of Judah, to retako 
this tn. Now occurred tho rebellion of 
Jeliu bon Niinshi, in which Jehoram and 
Ahaziah both perished. Jehu founded his 
dynasty (which forms the third period, 
843-740) in a sea of blood. Down to tho 
time of Jehu, the sovereignty of Judah 
had remained in the possession of the 
house of David (six king'*), but on t Do 
death of Ahaziah an attempt was made by 
Athaliuh to exterminate tills dynasty. 
Jo ash, however, escaped, and after six 
years was proclaimed king by Jehoiada, 
the chief priest. Atlialiah was slain and 
the Davidic dynasty restored. A fresh 
attack now came from liazacl, king of 
fcjyria, who was bought off by Joash. 
There now succeeded for Judah a timo of 
comparative prosperity and quiet. Mat- 
ters changed with the accession of Tiglath- 
Pilcser III. to tho throne of Assyria iu 
745 n.c. At tliis time a general con- 
federacy of Syrian states against Assyria 
was being promoted, but Ali.iz, king of 
Judah, refused to join it. lie relied in- 
stead, in opposition to the prophet Isaiah, 
upon friendship with Assyria. Hence the 
Syrians and Israelites opened a campaign 
against him, in whiph they then wore 
joined by the Edomites. TIglath-Pilesor 
entered N. Israel in support of Ahaz, and 


deported Into Assyria tho leading lnhab. 
of Galilee and the dist. around. Ho also 
extinguished tho Syrian monarchy, and 
set up lloshou us vassal kiug in I. For 
sumo years Hosliea remained submissive, 
but he was then persuaded to revolt by So, 
king of Egypt. Ucuco rthuhnanezer IV. 
marched against him, and for tlireo years 
besieged him in Samaria . Tho city was 
e\ eutually taken by Sargon (722 b.c.), 
and the chief inhabitants of 1. to tho 
number of 27,200 were taken into Mesopo- 
tamia and Media. They were replaced by 
Assyrian colonists, and these, intermixing 
with the iniiab. oi the country, formed tho 
mixed race known ns Samaritans. Tho 
kingdom of Judah hud, ufter ull, survived, 
its more powerful neighbour. Here Ahaz 
was still king, but he was succeeded a few 
years later L>> his son, Hc/ckiah, who at- 
tempted a reform in the religion of tiio 
country, which had beeu much debased 
under the preceding kings, lie Inaugurated 
a campnigu against local sanctuaries and 
strove to restrict worship to the Temple. 
In tins lie was assisted by Isaiah. Judah 
wa.s '■Jill subject to Assyria, and llezekiah’s 
friendship with Egypt brought, him into 
danger of punishment from Sennacherib. 
An Af-sj rian army was, indeed, approach- 
ing Jerusalem when it was arrested by a 
plague. Egypt was, moreover, prepared 
to support lle/ekiah, and so gcnuachcrih 
retired. On the death of Ilczekiuh tho 
succeeding princes encouraged the heathen 
culls m their worst forms, hut unother and 
greater reform came on tho accession of 
Josiaii (02 1 B.c.), connected especially 
with the finding of tho book of tho law 
(set llUTWiONOMY) by Hilkiah tho priest. 
Mcanw hilc tho Assyrian empire v\u& break- 
ing up, and Judah came into collision with 
Pharaoh Necho II,, who was desirous of 
pushing the interests of Egypt. In eon- 
iliet with him Josiaii fell at Mcgiddo (008), 
while Jchoalmz, his younger son and heir 
to the throne, was carried into Egypt 
while Ncchosot Josiah’s eldest son, Jchoi- 
ftknn, on tho throne of Judah. In 005 
Kg> pt beeu mo subject to Babylon, and 
Judah became subjec t to Nebuchadnezzar 
II. before 000 b.c. In 508 an attempt to 
regain his independence was made by 
Jchowikiui, ami Jerusalem was besieged. 
Jehoiakim, the ho> -king who hud suc- 
ceeded hi", father, win tuken prisoner, and 
iu tho following year (507), from which 
Ezekiel reckons the years of the captivity, 
the greatest and noblest of tho Jews wero 
deported to Babylon, while Zedekiah was 
appointed king over those that remained. 
In 5Mi a fresh revolt led to the sack of 
JeriHiilern by Nchuchudnrzzar and fresh 
deportations. There was still no peace, 
however, for (icdalinli, tho Bubylonian 
governor left in charge. Was assassinated 
but tiio remnants of the Jcwh tied into 
Egypt, taking with them the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

From the ICxile tn the Revolt of the Mac- 
cabees*, -The exile was a distinctly provi- 
dential step in the development of the 
Jewish religion. Now, indeed, tho truo 
Idea of tho Messiah tirst clearly appears in 
such writers as Doutero- Isaiah, generally 
allotted to this period. The synagogue 
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was now instituted and tho general con- 
ception of the after-life won developed 
under Persian influences (see Hicll). iiut 
although those Jews whoso minds were 
lixed chielly on commerce found them- 
selves better off in Babylon than in their 
own country, the idea of absence from the 
Temple was intolerable to the religious. 
Jleuce it was not long before attempts 
were mndo to secure a return to Jerusalem. 
Nothing more is known of the hist, of the 
return from exile until the reign of 
Artaxerxcs Longimanus (162-12 5), when 
a band of some six thousand exiles, under 
tin* leadership of Ezra the scribe, arrived 
in Jerusalem, in 116 tlio city of Jerusa- 
lem, was re-fortilied, and the Temple wor- 
ship re -instituted. To this period belongs 
tlio final split between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, made by the establishment 
by the latter of a rival sanctuary on Ml. 
(feri/Jm. Palestine was affected by Alex- 
ander the limit's march through the E., 
and, on the defeat of t lie Persians at Ihsils 
in 333, it became subject to Ok. rulers. A 
large number of Jews wuro deported to 
form part of the pop. of Alexandria. On 
the subdivision of the kingdom on Alex- 
ander’s death, Palestine fell to the lot of 
the Ptolemies, ir J**r whom still larger 
numbers ol Je»*s pas «•«! into N. Alriea. 
The lot of Palestine was, on the whole, 
fortunate until the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopater. when the Jews were much op- 
pressed. After the defeat of the Kgy ptians, 
Antioelius III, meorporal cd Palestine w ith 
the dominions of the Scleuridie (11)7). A 
deliberate attempt was made under the* 
next sovereign, Antioelius Epiphancs, to 
stamp out the Jewish religion. Its peculiar 
rites, such as circumcision and the obser- 
vances of the .Sahhuth, were strictly for- 
bidden, while the Temple was dedicated to 
Zeus, and saeritlces offered there. Thou- 
sands suffered death rather than give way 
to such coercion, but ultimately a deliverer 
arose, who inaugurated one of the greatest 
and most heroic periods in Jewish hist. 

From the Maccabees to the Destruction 
of the Temple . — Hitherto the resistance of 
the Jews had been mainly passive. Active 
resistance came ironi the family of Mat- 
tatliias, an aged priest of the vil. of Modeln. 
lie slow a Jew who was offering sacrillee 
to heathen deities, and slew also the 
.Syriau oilleer who was supervising. Then, 
tuking with him his live sons, he Hod east- 
ward, and gathered round him in the wil- 
derness a great company who would with 
him take aggressive measures, lighting it 
need be, even upon the Sabbath Itself. 
The act was a desperate one, and a 
measure of success was rendered possible 
only by tlio internecine struggle for the 
throne which distracted tlio Syrians them- 
selves. Mattathias, who was an old man 
when he commenced the revolt, soon died, 
handing on t ho leadership to his son J ados, 
surnamed Maccabeus, * the hammerer,’ 
from which his whole family has received 
the name of ‘ the Maccabees.* Judas was 
a great warrior and a fervent beliovcr in his 
cause. He defeuted Apollonius, a pro- 
minent Syrian general, and finally, Lysias, 
the viceroy himself, at Heth-zur. Being 
now master of tho country around the cap. 


Judas decided to make Jerusalem the 
centre of his operations, and hence tho 
Temple wa.s fortilled and rc-dcdicuted. 
Alter being besieged in the Temple by the 
Syrians, in 162 n.c., permission was 
granted them to exercise their religion 
freely. But the Maccabees resolved to 
continue the struggle for political freedom. 
The secular struggle was to he less sue- 
ecs*. tul than the religious. It began well, 
wit h tins defeat and death of Nicanor near 
Bet Ji-horon, but this was almost immedi- 
ately followed by* an overwhelming vic- 
tory f«.r the Syrians at Elea^u, in which 
Jud.is himself was slain. The lcndciahfp 
of the party, which wu*. now scattered far 
and wide, fell to Jonathan, the brother of 
Judas who was able by skilful diplomacy 
to urc peace on favourable term**, ulti- 
mately being himself made high -priest in 
led. in 1)3 Jonathan was slain iu the 
tju.ureK for the throne ol the NdeuoJdic, 
and Minon, his brother, became leader of 
the Muciabcan purt> r . He fortunately 
espoused the cause of Demetrius II., lrom 
whom ho secured a recognition of r.tlcs- 
t lie’s independence (112). So famous a 
year was this that it was considered the 
l»eu nming of a new Jewish era, and from 
it dales were counted and emus were 
dali d. Simon, who was made high -priest 
in J 11, w.in a wn* and prudent ruler, and 
under him the country enjoyed comp.ua- 
1 1 v <- quiet, and in the one important eun- 
tliit, that with Antioelius Hdetes, Simon 
wits victorious. But there was still much 
s< heming and paity strife. Ptolemy, 
Simon's mn -iu -law, was striving to secure 
tin* ‘•upreinacv and as a step to this 
Simon was assassinated. But the crime 
gained Ptolemy nothing, lor the power 
loll mto the hands of Hmon's ambitious 
thud son, John 11 y reaims, who assumed 
the high-pricsthood iu 131 u.c.,und with it 
the sovereignty. Tho reign of John 
11 v reamis was outwardly* most prosperous, 
though at the beginning he vvu^ laud 
pressed by Antioelius. Later in his reign 
(131-104; ho extended the Jewish 
dominions considerably in ail directions. 
Tin* Samaritans were reduced and the 
* Temple * on Mt. (lerizim was destroyed. 
Jlo further subdued the (iulileans und 
Idiiimcuns. During his reign, however, 
there is visible the rise into political pro- 
minence of the Pharisees and Sadducecs. 
John wiib led to throw in his lot with the 
latter of these on account of that opposi- 
t ion ot the Pharisees 1 o his family* winch 
was to continue throughout the period of 
tin* llasmoneau dym.isty. Dn his deuth, 
ins son, Aristobulu- I., succeeded to the 
throne by the murder of his brother, and 
icigned but one year, during which he re- 
duced the It imeun.s, lie was followed by 
Alexander Jannams, a warrior prince who 
almost, entirely neglected his Bacerdotal 
position, his chief aim being the extension 
ol his tors. He met his death (76 n.c.) 
in a cumpaign against the Arabians. 

After hhn, the high priesthood fell to 
llyrcanus, Alexander’s oldest son, but all 
power remained in the hands of his mother 
Alexandra, who accorded a much greater 
shore in public affairs to the Pharisees. 
But Hyrcanus’s younger brother, the 
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energetic Aristobtdus XT., angry at his ex- 
clusion from a share in the gov., raised an 
army and deposed Hy rearms. Then, as 
tho snpporter of Hyrcanus, there arose 
Antipater tho Idumteau. This man in- 
duced Hyrcanus to place himself under 
tho protection of Arctas, king of tho 
Xabatocans, by whose aid Aristobulus was 
defeated. Tho Homs, now took a hand 
in the struggle, and Pompey, in (13 n.c., 
sent his legate, Scaurus, to settle matters, 
which ho did in favour of Aristobulus. 
This decision was reversed two years later 
by Pompey himself. Hyrcanus was made 
high-priest, but tho gov. of Judica was 
attached te the Homan prov. of Syria. In 
57 an attempt was made to set Alexander, 
the eldest son of Aristobulus, ou tho 
throne. Alexander was taken prisoner by 
Gabinios, governor of Syria, and in order 
to break up what unity remained among 
the Jews the laud was divided into tivo 
administrative dist->. Aristobulus, who 
had been taken by Pompey to Home, now 
escaped and raised a second Ineffectual re- 
volt in 5(i, and this was followed in 55 by 
a last attempt under Alexander, which 
was put down by GubJnins. On the death 
of Pompey, however, Hyrcanus made Ills 
submission to Ctesar. Antipater the Idu- 
rnii'un then secured for himself the post of 
procurator of Judica (17 n.c.), while to 
Hyrcanus was left only the high-priest- 
hood. Thus ended the Hasinonean 
dynasty. Antipater also succeeded in 
making his eldest son, Phasicl, governor 
of Jerusalem, anil hi-> other son, Herod, 
govcinor of Galilee. Hut tho patriotic 
Jews viewed with horror tins cstal). of au 
Idumaan dynasty, and set up Aristobu- 
lus’s last remaining son, Antigonus, as his 
rival. Antipater wa^ poisoned and Phased 
committed suicide m prison, but Herod 
invoked the aid of the Homs., and in 37 
secured Jerusalem. Antigonus was put 
to death in tho samp rear. Herod carried 
on the difficult ta^k ot ruling Judrra by 
tho aid of tho Roms., and with the utmost 
cruelty. On his death the kingdom was 
divided into tetrarehics, ruled respec- 
tively by his sons Antipus, Philip, and 
Archelaus, the la^t-naimd ruling Judica 
and Samaria. His rule, however, was ho 
cruel and despotic that in tho year A. I), li 
Augustus deprived him of his power and 
sent him into exile. His tetraehy was 
then attached to tho provmco of Syria. 
Henceforward, except for the brief period 
from a.d. 11 to 1 1, Jud.va was under Horn, 
procurators. During these few years It 
wa3 iuled by Herod Agrippa, whoso 
favour with Claudius seemed to him all 
the tcr->. over which hi& grandfather had 
ruled. On his death there was a period of 
dreadful anarchy and internecine strife 
between the inhabs. of Pale-itinc, which 
was inen\iMid rather than lessened by the 
actions of the procurators, many of whom 
were In league with tho worst elements of 
the pop. Prom t ho chaos then* rose a fana- 
tical party known as Zealots or Sicarli 
(Assassins). These rose in revolt in the 
year 70, and & bloody struggle ensued, 
terminated only by that bloodiest of all 
scenes, tho destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus (a.d. 70). See also Hubkhws. 
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Israel, a secular Zionist Slate in Pales- 
tine, the precise boundaries of which re- 
main to be settled. (For tho hist, of tho 
anct. Hcb. nation, see preceding article.) 
The state i.s the ultimate development of 
tho institution, aftei the First World War, 
of a national home for tho Jews iu Pales- 
tine through tho mandate granted by the 
Allied and Associated Powers to Great. 
Britain. Tho General Absembly of the 
United Nations in Nov. 1947 approved 
tho partition of Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab independent states by a majority 
vote, and a United Nations Commission 
was entrusted with the duty ot partition- 
ing tho country ( see further under PAJ.KS- 
1 in K). The state ot 1. eamc into existence 
on Ma> 1(>, 1918, on the day following tho 
tci initiation of tho Brit, mandate, in con- 
firmation of tho proclamation by tlio 
Jewish National Council at Tel Aviv of a 
uew Jewish state with the Council as its 
prmislonal gov. President Truman’s 
recognition of tho state followed soon 
aft u wards, and before long his lead was 
followed by more than thirty other mem- 
bers of the United Nutions. On May 11 
tlie Mate of I. was admitted as the lifty- 
ninth member of the United Nations by a 
plenary session of tho General Assembly 
wln« h by 37 votes to 12, with nine absten- 
tion^, endorsed the favourable recom- 
mendations of the Security Council. 

Tho United Nations* partition scheme 
duuied Palestine into no fewer than eight 
segments ; but tho achievement of the 
pmise application of this scheme was 
stiJl baffling the power of tho United 
Nations in 1919. Meanwhile by force of 
arms the Jews had in nitrated everywhere 
excepting the Jerusalem -Tulkonn- Jenia 
triangle and the areas held by them in- 
cluded all Galilee uud, in tho 8., almost all 
tho Negeb. They had also secured Haifa 
as a reinforcement base ; Jaffa had be- 
come a Jewish tn. ; so also Nazareth and 
BeerMieba ; while tha E. Negeb was 
occupied by Jewish fofees down to the 
gulf of Aka ba. Moreover, though the 
United Nations* sehcfno of partition 
(which T. had accepted) Included the new 
Jewish Jerusalem in a special Internation- 
al Zone, Dr. Clialm Weizmann, the first 
Israeli president, declared that it was In- 
conceivable that the city should be plooed 
under ‘foreign ’rule. Furthermore Jewish 
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propaganda was already envisaging Jew- 
ish settlement eastwards into Trans- 
jordan. The net result to the Arabs of 
tho Jewish military successes was that 
tho number of their refugees reached tho 
appalling total of 600,000 including the 
pop. of Jaffa, Acre, mid Nazareth, who 
fled in panic after details became public 
of the massacre l»v rrgem ZwI Lcuini and 
tho Stern Gang of tho inltab. of Deir 
Yasiu, an Arab vll. near Jerusalem, und 
the number was further augmented by tho 
forcible eviction of the Arab inhab. of 
Arab vils. hy victorious Jewish troops in 
order to mnke room for Zionist immigrants. 

Within the Jewish -held areas of Pales- 
tine the Israeli gov. put into force the 
plans which the Jewish Agency had 
worked out in readiness for the termina- 
tion of tho Brit. mandate and h> early 
1949 the Tel Aviv Gov. had an organised 
administration. Jewish courts were func- 
tioning ; there were Jewish depts. for 
war, linanoe, foreign affairs, posts, tele- 
graphs and telephones, railways, public 
works, education, police, immigration, and 
antiquities: there were two wireless 
stations — Kol Israel and Kol Hieriisha- 
layim (the Voices of Israel and Jeru- 
salem) ; the fed H ’ press appeared, n- 
well as tho King. Palestine Post in Jeru- 
salem ami an Arable daily newspaper Kl 
Yom (tho Day) was printed and cd. b> 
Jews in Jaffa. The State of I. took over 
three para-military unofficial organisa- 
tions : el Haganali, a largo well-equipped 
force; the Irgun Zui Lcuini, a smaller 
body organised on commando lines ; and 
the Stem Gang, a gangster formation 
specially trained for murder (It was finally 
proscribed by tho Israeli authorities). In 
addition, since the mandate ended a large 
number of men specially trained in Hun- 
gary and elsowhero in E. Enrope were 
brought to Palestine and absorbed into 
the Jewish army. The total Jewish flight- 
ing strength was unknown but was esti- 
mated at 100,000 men and womon. They 
were much better equipped and armed 
than the Arabs and much of their material 
came from Czechoslovakia. Jt may be 
noted hero the difficult questions of nation- 
ality may arise in W. countries which have 
accepted tho 13nlfour Declaration (q.v.) 
and nave recognised or will recognise the 
State of Israel. Hut no Middle E. 
country ever accepted tho Halfour 
Declaration and none had recognised the 
Israeli State befoie late in 1049. Hence 
the status of the Jewish communities m 
the various Arab countries remains to be 
settled. In Iraq there are 73,000 Jews ; 
in Egypt, 63,000 ; in Syria, "0,000 ; and 
In Libya 30,000. Now that there is 
Israeli nationality, these Middle E. Jews 
have become foreigners ; the decision 
whether they will be naturalised or asked 
to leave rests with the Arab Govs. 

I. is a pioneer country, but differs from 
other pioneer countries in the fact that 
the cap. required for the absorption of the 
new immigrants Into its economic life 
has been supplied not from foreign loans 
but from tho Immigrants' own assets and 
from the donations of world Jewry. Thus 
I. has hardly any foreign Indebtedness und 


has a credit balance of cap. The rate of 
economic progress in I. will doubtless con- 
tinue to bo determined by immigration 
and cap. importation, and everything 
seems to indicate that after the return to 
normal political conditions Jewish private 
cap. will bo investod in I. on a large scale. 
Jewish industry In T. was a creation of tho 
immigration from Central Enrope which 
began about 1933 and made great ad- 
vances during tho Second World War. 
Thu- the diamond industry began during 
tin war and great quantities of cut stones 
were t vported to the T nited States. The 
chief articles of industrial export, besides 
polished diamonds, are Dead Sea chemicals 
petroleum product-', artificial teeth, and 
soap. The export industry of citrus con- 
i ent»* ties is stcadilv growing. Olives, 
mod 1\ cultivated in tin* hill areas, form 
the n« vt most impel t ant crop. Vegetables 
are grown evlcndvely , and also grapes and 
Jigs, or great importance to thedevelop- 
nu nt of J owi'li mdiistrv nra the labours of 
the Kechwotli Hesearcli institute earned 
on under the direction of Dr. (.'halm 
Weumann and l)r. David Bergman n. 
Much development has been achieved by 
the Jews in Palestine. The modern vils. 
in the desert, the drained marshes and 
reclaimed dunes, the schools, hospitals, 
f.u tones, and social services are all evi- 
dence of their praetieal activities. The 
Jews in Palestine have remained un- 
touched by the native mode of life : tliov 
have not learnt from the Arabs how to 
build houses that are cool, spacious, and 
cheap -tliis conservatism being the re- 
sult of the inn migrants having come from 
the Diaspora, from the ghettoes and 
suburbs- and displaced persons’ ( 7 .**.) 
camps ol the world and having brought 
with them scraps of alien civilisation 
pu ked up In transit. Life iu I.’h cap. has 
an amorphous quality that gives tne im- 
pression of being tbe huge Jewish suburb 
of a non-existent city. 

Tho Socialist purties m L, with their 
materialist and anti-eld kol doctrine, 
occupy all political and ccuiicmlc key 
positions. Yet life in 1. is • 19 49 > neverthe- 
less under the sway of clericalism as in no 
other country of the woild —a paradox in 
view oi tho fact that the orthodox reli- 
gious clement represents only about. 
1 ' per cent of the pop. 1. has a univ. on 
Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, but no medi- 
idl faculty there mainh because dissecting 
bodies is uguiust Mikik law. The domi- 
nant political party is the Labour party 
t Uapai), which commands about one- 
third of the total votes and can rule only 
b\ coalition — either with the United 
Workers* party on the extreme Left or 
with tho lieviMomsts aud other Right 
wing groups, and it is said that if it wishes 
to rule independently of the extreme 
Right and Loft it must make concessions 
to tho clergy. The paradox here in 
present day I. is that of a Socialist 
country under clerical sway, which may 
bo explained by the gap in its hist, and 
the fact that its heroes are still the Pro- 
phets and its only classic tho Bible. Hut 
while tills state of things may last for 
some years the young native generation, 
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which is already playing a dominant part a continuation of W. thought, art, and 
in the Israeli army, has no memory of values, or on a vonoer of Levantinism. 
ghettoes, is developing a native folklore The Knesset, the name for the Israeli 
and national tradition of its own, and may constituent and legislative assembly, met 
well carry out a bloodless secular div. bo* for the first time on March 8, 1949, in its 
tween Church and State. permanent homo in Tel Aviv. Immigra- 

A common lauguago of the immigrants tion and development figured largely in 
of recent decades was a practical necessity, the gov/s programme, it being proposed 
and the choice of Hob. followed naturally, to launch at once a four-year development 
The movement to revive Ileb. began in and absorption plan to double the pop. in 
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ISRAEL: YOUNG JEWS MARCH TO WORK ON A NEW SETTLEMENT 

The Hebrew inscription on the makeshift ceremonial arch reads (translated) : ' Be this village a nest 
of securities (safety) to us, to our sons (children), and to all the refugees of (the people of) Israel* 


Palestine in tho 1 880's ; by the end of the tlint period by mass Immigration. But 
First World War it became, with Arabic concern for I.’h economic condition carao 
and Eng., the official language of the upon the heels of this optimistic proposal, 
country. Biblical Heb. Is the language of Through unlimited Immigration that con* 
tho gov. and parliament, of schools and dition was rapidly becoming inoro dan* 
courts, of press and radio. But it Is not gcrons than were tho advancing Arab 
a dead lariguago, and was not so even arrnicH in tho previous year and this con- 
before Zionism (though that movement corn at length crystallised into tho sombro 
gave it a maw vitality) having been a realisation that I. could not depend in- 
lingua franca for Jewish scholars all over dcflniloly on tho generosity of world Jewry 
the world. Its future in I. Is assured, or foreign loans, and that only by her own 
(See also Hebrews ; The rebirth of the efforts would 1. survive as a sovereign 
Hebrew tongue through Zionism .) At State. In tho year ending about April 25, 
present the whole educational system is 1949, more tluin 210,000 Jews entered the 
based on developing out of its anct. roots country and over 100,000 of these arrived 
a specifically Heb. culture rather than on in tho four months of 1949. Although 
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more than 150,000 had been housed although he emphasised the shadow rather 
5:1,000 were then (April 26) still in recop- than the light. , Among his masterpieces 
lion camps and suffering from great over- are : * Tho Zandvoort FDhorman,* ‘ Vil- 
crowding, while thousands of immigrants luge Poor,* * Shipwrecked,’ 1 Cradle,* 
who had houses were without work. In 4 When We grow Old,* * The Widower,* 
these circumstances tho gov. announced * Tho Bric-&-brac Seller,’ and ‘ Between 
plans for an austerity plan based on the tho Fields and tho Seashore.* I. is one of 
Jlrit. model, including a rationing system the first of modern painters. Pub.: 
with a dietetic standard, control of im* Spain, n painter’s account of a journey in 
ports and home production, fixing of that country, trans. by Alexander 
maximum prices for essential articles and Tcixcira do Mattos. 

heavy surcharges on unessential goods and Israfll, or Israfeel, angel of music, who, 
restriction of luxuries to export needs. according to the Mohammedan belief, will 
it was realised that a vital factor in the sound tho last trump from the Temple 
development of I. was the Negeb, tin* rock at Jerusalem, calling men to judg- 
desert wilderness in S. Palestine reaching mont. 

to the Sinai and the Suez Canal. The I&sik-kul, or Isslkul ( Kirahis , warm 
basis of the 1011) four-year plan was the water) (1) lake in Russian Central Asia, in 
irrigation of this area to provide home- the I. Region of the Kirghiz S S.R., is 
steads for the flood of immigrants. .'>000 ft. abovo sea-level, and rovers an 
Political considerations complicate the area of 2300 sq. m. It is fed by many 
situation, apart from the possibility of str< ams but the surface is becoming 
oil-discoveries, its proximity to the Suez smaller. The water is salt, and contains 
Canal must make t lie area a matter of a large quantity offish. On the S. shore 
concern for Britain, und in some quarters stands the tn. of Przhevalsk (Karakul), 
communal settlements arc confuted with Issoire, tn. in Franco, in tho dept, of 
communism, and regarded as a danger in Puv-de-Dome, near tho confluence of Hie 
view of the condition of tho Arab Stales. Cou'e and Allier. It was captured by the 
Large-scale development, moreover, re- Protestants and destroyed by the Catho- 
quires the watf” o* Jordan, and this lie*, during the religious wars of 1574-77. 
in its turn depends upon a firm under- It has manufs. of cotton goods and 
Mending hclwcen I. and Transjordan. machinery. There is an interesting 
It is clear th.it I. will continue to regard Romanesque Church of ,st. Paul. Pop. 
itself as a member of the W. nations. The 6 ion. 

attitude of Biitain, and tho activities of Issoudun, tn. in the dept, of Indre, 
tho Arab Ltgion, in a largo measure Frame, on tlie Thiols, 17 m. N.ft. of 
destroyed the pro-British foeling wimh < 'h.iteoiiroux, is the cap. of an arron. it 
was once latent, but the U.S.A. ha* has copper foundries, mniiufs of parch- 
undertaken the rfile of protector. Dollars nw-nt, cloths, and ogrie. implements, and 
from Amenta formed (in UMiP .1 vital quames of lithographic »tnue. Pop. 
part of I.'h economy, this causing a move 12.M)U. 

to tin right in internal politics. Issue : (1) In law, offspring or lineal 

The behaviour of the J. (jIov. towards defendants of any degree. In ling, law 
its Arab minority of about 120,000 has tin term is peculiarly appropriate to the 
been characttKcd by moderation and n decent (see 1\ukkii'\xce) or grant O/.r.) 
desire to weld them into the community, of real property, whether by deed or will. 
Freedom of the press and religion was Before the Wills Act, 1837, a devise u.c. 
estah., and Arab workers grouped into grant bv will) * to A and bis ht rrs, but if 
trade unions ulflliated to the central \ die without issue, then to V mil his 
Trade Union ( 'mined (ilistndruth). Rdu- hen-,' was construed to mean hut A's 
cation and the \oto were &ei ured lor 1 stale (#/. c.) should dc-s md to A issue in 
women : Arable as well an Hebrew is tail vw Kvpail), i.e. as long as 1. rc- 
compulsory in State schools. maincd, when the gift went over to B and 

The estimated Jewish pop. of Palestine his heirs. But the Wills t expressly 
at tho end of 1016 was 60S, 000. Jews < na< Is that the word- ‘ die without issue * 
formed the whole pop. of Tel Aviv -lioiild be construed to mean die without 
(183,200) also of Petah-iiqva (18,000) and T. In mg at the death ( 1 .' . of V in the above 
Rchovot (10,200), and there were 71,000 < x.unple) and not an indefinite failure of 
Jews in lbida and JJ.000 in Jaffa. I. Tho Settled Lund \(t, 1S82, made a 

See Musa Aland, The Lesson of J '(destine lari her change, the effect of which is that 
(Beirut) 1 1) 19. as to testators d> ing alter 1882, any child 

Israols, Josef (1821-1011), Dutch paint- of A who has attain--*! twentv-one is free 
or, was of Jewish parentage. For two to retain or sell tho Imd at his pleasure, 
years he worked in Paris under Pieot, and (-') In the language of pleading means 
soon afterwards he settled down at The some deflnito proposition of law or fact 
Hague, where he made his home for life. 1 asserted by one part\ md dented or 4 oon- 
It was during a convalescence passed in 1 bssed and avoided ' -«c Confession \\p 
tho fisldng-ln. of Zandv oort t hat the poig- WomwcK) by the other : concisely soi- 
nnney ot the poor’s suffering ami .the 1 Dug ioit lit lie points on which both part u-s 
tragedy of life were first, vividly revealed l desire the verdict of .1 jury or the judg- 
to him: henceforth his pictures ‘were me* 11 1 of a court . To * min issue * menus m 
painted with gloom and suffering, * and effect to deny or traverse a proposition in 
bccumo tho most sensitive aud artistic ex- the other party’s pleading, upon which 

} >ression of his well of intense compassion Joinder no further pleading is necessary, 
'or tho distressed and weary of mankind. Where the parties are agreed as to tho 
I. has truly been called tho Dutch Millet, questions of fact to ho decided between 
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them, thev mas, bcfoir judgment by 
mutual consent, obtun an order from a 
master to go to tiial upon sue h que stions 
without fornnl pleadings t tu question 
being state d m wlmt is tec him ilh tei rue d 
au issue 'lhe meaning of I m Scots 
pleading is not disbinulat 

Issus (modern Aisse), til in C ilu m, noar 
whero thit pio\ adjoins sun licit 
\lexandu the (ai it in the ted a crushing 
defeat on i huge lio»t ( >00,000) of Persians 
under D inns thcii king Vist treasure 
and the rovnl taiuily fell into the eon 
queror s hands 

Issy, tn in the dept of the Stine 
l mine 1 m n W of Pui" tonus put of 
tho b \\ defence s of Pm is it contains i 
school, ‘samt 'sulpice founcrlv tho icsi 
deuce ot Alargaitt of \alois It m inufs 
silk and wave loth and h is distinction ami 
chemical works Pop 2i 

Istakhr, anct eity ot 1 tisia, which was 
an extension of Per^c polls destrnjcd bv 
Alexander the Great m i b c 

Istanbul (foimulv Constantinople), anc t 

(jk Ko>»*<rrai tivotto\is the e lt\ ot (.oil 

stantme), until Oct 11, 1021 cap of 
lurkoy, when it was superseded b\ An 
gora (Ank u \) lhe cit> stands on a hilh 
piomontoiy oi tnangulir shape having 
the Sea ot Marmort ind the Bosphorus on 
the b and L , and on the \ tho Golden 
Horn, an arm of tho Bosphorus It is 
thus surrounded bv w itci on til sides but 
tho W , where a ■diong w ill shuts the t it \ 
oft from tho mainland Like Home 1 i 
acitv built on seven lull sivof them being 
separated portiou** «if oue long ridge Vs 
m the case of all great e it ie s I has spn ml 
1 ir be \ oriel its original bounds, ind iimi 
be sud to include tn * i finally quite 
separate from its* If I he name [ is 
generally reserved foi the purt built on 
the promontory* aboii described, and the 
suburbs are considered sc] iratelj Ihese 
aie : to the Isi of tin Golden Horn, 
mlata and Pern with icplmne, to the 
fci of tbo Bosphoius in \ la 'scut irl and 
Kidikol Gildi >f wlui h tin elncf orna 
mentis a lighthouse i tl gi it shipping 
mercantile, and bankn iu uti r, and was 
not united to I until 1 1 > i Pci i is 
the feuroptan reside n purtci lo 
plianc is or was mipoitu I a tin i innon 
f ui rid i \ Irom which It d mes its name 
>eut ir ( / » ) is an lmpori nit lorumereial 
ind niustml rcntie Jht eit> of I is 
cx<elluitlv situited, moic uIvaiitagcousH 
pcrlm II in an> luro,<m citv but 
\»lks I r u i tho outside it ippiarame 
is m< st pa aue quo and imposing At 
the t iking i f t most of thr hiur lies were 
destroved md mosques wu elected m 
tho most prominent situation C upolw 
and i iimn ts, with graceful curves and 
soaring spires combine with 1 >fty ovprcs 
sos to gi < Uu city an air of mu juo grace 
and to invent it with the mysterious 
glamour of the oriental woild Within, 
howevei the ippearanee is not so pic asing 
Tho str its form a labyrinth of dirty 
crooked and ill paved alltv s, while most 
of tho house s ire lowpnd are built of wood 
or rough stone Haring tho lust seventy 
years the impact of things has become 
much more European Thr streets, under 


W mfluc nc o, have been wide nod and im- 
proved lighting at night is t ommon, and 
i i uropeuu style of building lias boen in- 
ti oducc cl Tabs and eleetiu trains oio 
to b( been in most pat is, while the old 
camel sc i vice has entire!* disappeared. 
1 lu dress ol tho people has changed in the 
same diru tion 1 ho strci ts aro gent rally 
dull iu appearance, almost all animation 
bung t once nt laitd m tho ba/aais 

Vlmost ill the lmpoitanl on lutcetiual 
and antiquuian monununts ot I ire to 
be found in tlu c itv proper lust and 
foremost among the so comes the church 
Ot Nt Sordini ( Vyia io fnt, II»I\ V\ lbdom). 
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erected bv Constantine, and rebuilt with 
idditional magnificence bv Ihcodosius 
(11 >) and Justnmn (>18 08) 1 hough 

necessity repans have been executed, it 
i" tin church of lustlnlan that wc now 
hi\c 1 lie exterior ipptirance of the 
el ui h is disippointlng but tiLsido it is 
tin not magnificent creation of livzan 
tme ut I ho architects were Anthemius 
(<f i ) md Isidorus of Miletus llu great 
ov il ended nave is 2(>0 ft long bv 107 ft. 
wide the (i ntidl square be mg bounded bv 
four J ug( purs each 2> ft sqmuc These 
si mu < tc d bv sc nu cue nloi ire lies, and 
sun I i doim 107 ft in diameter F 
in I \\ aie other great sc ml cue ular 
sp i a each crowned with a dome lhe 
oiii mint is t\tiavogml in its beauty 
Air 1 1 1 s of \ uious buo9 are manged to 
foim nitric do patterns mid mosaics 
a] r nr he ic aiul there milting the Tumbles 
Alt< i t iu capture of the tit > by tho Turks, 
St '-ophin was turned Into a mosque, and 
its ( hnstmu oinameUtH ic moved or 
coven l up Sonic twenty churches 
shared the houic fate Of these that of 
bb Sergius and Bate hug muv be named au 
an lute i cat Ing r rul\ By/flntino monument 
From St Sophia many othoi mosques were 
Imitated, and it mav bo said to Inaugurate 
a fresh type of architecture for those 
buildings Tho greatest of the Imitations 
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is the mosque of Solyman the Magnificent, 
of which the effect has been said to be moro 
imposing than that of the original. Of 
the two hundred or more mosques scat- 
tered throughout the city thoHC of Achmet, 
Rajazet, and Mohammed II. may bo men- 
tioned. Ail important monument of tho 
nnct. city is furnished by tho remains of 
the Hippodrome, the centre of tho Kora, 
life of the tn. Hero are to bo found the 
obelisk of Thothmes III., brought from 
On in tho rojgn of Theodosius, and tho 
triple serpents column, onco in the Temple 
of Delphi and brought to I. by Constan- 
tino. In 11)3 the conquering Sultan 
threw his inure at the tliruc talisman ser- 
pents in f ho Hippodrome, which wore snp- 
osod to protect I. against serpenta, and 
roko tho lower law of one, but refrained 
from doing further damage when hi 
learned tli.it the city would probably be 
devastated by an invasion of serpents it 
its protectors were destro>ed. The pub. 
reports upon the excavations in and neai 
tho nippodromo are making Byzantine T. 
more real to us. Tho chief MoJia mined an 
antiquity is the Old Seraglio, occupying 
the whole S.E. corner of tho city. It 
originally formed the private domain of 
the sultan, and finm uo name of its chief 
entrance, Hahi Iluiriayun, tho * Sublime 
Porte,’ has come the official name by which 
tho Turkish gov, used to be recognised. 
It has three spacious courts, and around 
them are arranged the anct. buildings, 
one the church of r*t. Irene, and one 
(he old treasury, still containing vest- 
ments and arms of tremendous value. 
The question of education 1ms received 
much attention during the last half cen- 
tury, and much progress has been made, 
though the teaching cstnbs. are \er\ 
largely of foreign institution and manage- 
ment. Anier. and Fr. colleges led the 
wav in modern education, though one of 
the largo Gk. schools dates from the Middle 
Ages. Both (Iks. and Armenians now 
have cxoollt nt edueat ional lac ilitics. The 
Turkish (lov. has also made great, im- 
provements, and in 1807 a school for 
higher education was instituted In Sultan 
Abdul- 1 1 amid. This w r ork was carried 
farther ui 11)09, when a univ., granting 
degrees in theology, arts, science, etc., 
was also opened. The univ. of 1. was 
completely reorganised in 1933. From 
tho beginning there have bo«*n schools 
nect ed with tho mosques, where elemen- 
tary subjeets and theology were* taught 
It is in the bazaars tb.il the oriental spin! 
is htrongi'st. These are arranged in 
rows, well-furnished with most kinds oi 
w r ares, but without, any particular archi- 
tectural features. Tho city is well forti- 
fied, tho main lines of fortification having 
been constructed since the Hussion war in 
1878. It Is now easily accessible by rail, 
and there is good communication with the 
rest of the continent. It is eounocted 
with the central European railway system 
vut Bolgrado and Sofia. Exports are 
chiefly cereuls, carpets, silk, wool, hides, 
and all kinds of refuse and wasto material* 
such as horns, hoofs, skins, hones, old 
Iron, etc, flev. hundreds of tons of the 
sweetmeat known as 4 Turkish delight ’ 


are also sent yearly to tho rest of Europe 
And America. The manufs. of I. have all 
taken their rise during comparatively 
rc< ent times, and only that of cloth- 
making has made any headway. During 
tho years 1899 and 1900, handsome new 
quays were built on both sides of the 
Holden Horn, thus making ail excellent 
liar hour. Ships of the largest class find 
safe anchorage hero, and there are fine 
gmv mg and dry-docks, rt was the centre 
of the Mohammedan faith throughout the 
world, being the seat of the (’aliph until 
the othee was abolished on March 2, 1924. 
The climate of the city is generally 
healthy, but it is very damp, and liable to 
grt at and sudden change s of temp. The 
city w as originally v ory unhealthy through 
inefficient sanitation, but this is now 1m- 
pioved somewhat. There are eloetrie 
fianis in l. and Its suburbs, and in Izmir. 
The pop. is varied, presenting u most 
rcmmknhlc mixture of races, nationalities, 
faith*, languages, and cost nines. Each 
di\ . forms to some extent a separate com- 
munity, and tho city divides itself into 
qnnrters according to these. On Nov. 1, 
1922, tho office of Sultan of Turkey was 
abolished, and on Nov. 4 tho administra- 
tion of I. passed into tho hands of the 
V itiormlisl (Jov. at Angora. On Nov. 17 
the sultan left l. 470 years after tho first 
conquering Sultan had entered it. On 
Oct. 29, 1923, ICemal Pasha was elected 
lir*t President of tho Turkish Republic. 
I had endured numerous air attacks 
dining tlie First World War, and hod 
been occupied by Or eat Britain, France, 
and Italy for hve years ; it was evacuated 
b\ them on Oct. 1923. A little later it 
w a* crowded bv 30,000 destitute Turkish 
and it ),(I00 Russian refugee*. According 
to the census of 1927, the pop. was 
1.73,029, of which Stamboul contained 
201 ..'>01, Porn 280,970 and Scutari 
121. Vja. Pop. (104a) St. ',000. 1. in 

governed by a prefect assisted bv a nomi- 
nated council of twenty -four. It lias now 
cea*od to be the commercial c# o'ro of tho 
Vur East and the citadel of Islam and 
the capital of E. Chri*tinuit> I. has 
often been devastated by fiic from tho 
viur 100 onward. In t70 the public 
hhrarv. which in said to h. c contained 

120.000 vols., was dc«t?o\ ed. In 1600, 

10.000 hoiif.es were burnt in consequence 
n! the illuminations for the birth of the 
^ultan’s M»n. In Hill sov. thousand 
! ituses were burnt, and many more in 1912, 
1 916, 1917, 1919. P»2I. and 1922. But 
now there is a tire-fighting organisation, 
in 330 l. was erected In Constantine the 
(.rent on tho site of the anct. Byzantium, 
w Inch dated from the seventh century n.t\ 
For s» ven centuries it remained oh the 
<ap. of tho Rom. Empire in the E. Vs 
‘ Vow Romo * it was early important, nud 
on the partition oi the empire In 39.*>, it 
bet a me the seat of t lie E. emperors. Even 
before this time the new eitv hod had to 
withstand assault, inr in \.r>. 378, after 
the defeat of Valens, the floths had 
attacked it. Henceforth it was to Uo so 
on many occasions. Twice, in 616 and 
626, it sustained onslaughts from the Per- 
sians, and twice again, in 668-75 and 717, 
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the Arabs furiouslv but unsuccessfully 
attacked it In 1203, and again in 1204, 
it was taken bv the Crusaders whoso con 
dart on that occasion is one of tluir chief 
disgiaces from 140h HOI it was un 
successful! \ besieged b> the lurks under 
Multan Bajo/et “suit in Murad II atta< k 
ed it once again m 1122 and it held out 
with tho greali st difficult* Tho end was 
near, and m 14 >1 alter a long and heroic 
defence against gif it odds, the citv of 
( oustantmo fell Set Bukin W\i and 
n rkk* See G J Orelot A J aU 
Voyage to Constantinople (traus b\ 
Philips, 1<>S3), C du 1 Du Cange, Con 
fstantino) Its Christiana (new cd 182 1 ) 
md Hi s 3* re tie Constantinople sous les 
* mpt rents franrais t 1820 VV I Brodnbb 
md \V Besant Constantinople 1879 V 
Pears, Iht tall of Coru>t mtnioplc 188 », 
rhe Destruction of the Greek l rnpirt 190 i 
and 1 orty 1 cars 1916 \\ U Lctliabv 

and H Sw uuson C hutch tf Saint Sophia 
1 SO 1 h \ Cios\<nor C onstanh nopit 

IV) it P I> Danj,iAes Itanandhi s\ 
Sublets 18)7 V* II Hutton (on I 
btantinopU 1 JO** \\ Millet l he Ottoman 
tmpirc and its Sue essors , 1927 Sit II 
Luke, in 1 a Urn ( hcqucrboard t 19 U and 
Ihi Malm i of Mitlern J url e y 1010 C 
fct»w irt, 1 / untine I c jat j IMS 

Istankeui, s t l os 

Isthmian Games, w<ic held it Corinth 
and wen celled iftci the 1 thmus The* 
wen oiigmallv a It'd i\ ii coinim m irutmg 
Melici it c who iftei being hulled into the 
sea was hangodinti i d» it* Iheurele 
bidtiou dates l)i k tj liJ» m Hit for 
some j i irs tlicv 1 1 i> (d md when 1 hist us 
re instituted them lu eli 1 so in honout of 
Poseidon 1 \t< r thev were held cveiy 
flic unis ami bor tune > mu re d th it thev 
we rc not omitted even win n Mumrnius h id 
ri/cd the proud eit\ t i the ground (lib 
bc) liuge nowds gitl ie 1 from the is 
ind Asia Minot «s well is Grec e pioptr 
to witness conte ts oi ever* de sc upturn, 
md the mod < ov e ted r n/c w is a pine le if 
gurl uni or a p uslev wieath 

Isthmus (Gk KrdfjL \ nrck) term used 
m gcogi iphj to dcscuht s mn row neck of 
1 md joining tw o larger i rt i ns othr rwisi 
^epirated bv water i hu the 1 of sue/ 
links togc tin r \siaanl \ fi n i it Hit bead 

f tin Be 1 i that of J mini i eonne < ts 
\ mlS \nmrif i, indtl it ol Con nth the 
Pcloj om t sus w ith Is Gi< < i 

Istip, In in wli it w is fui erl\ I uropcan 
Iurlcv new me hided in si rbia YMgo 
felavn (ii tin Uicgunitxi Ilieinhth 
ohJeilv Serbians, number ah rut 20,000, 
and ire engaged in agriculturi 

Istres, tn m tho dept f Boucher 
du Ilhoni J rinco on th \\ shore of 
Ctang d( Bern is l> ni \ \\ of Mu 
seillcs It las Import mb hilt md nodi 
works 1 op 7000 

Istna Dora d*, sec Gin K i Hi n \\ 

Istna, jiiipiise s a pc ninsul un tho Is I 
corner I tho Adrutic ^ea I tween tho 
gulf of i ucstc md the gulf of 1 mine, nnd 
tho is of krk (\eglia). Choree (Lussino) 
and otlie w i tot il urea of I U08 sq m Tho 
coast is v crj ror ky and broke n by many 
bays Iwo thuds of tho pop arc Slavs, 
and the rest Its 1 ho chu f industries are 
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Ashing, salt retrieving, and shipbuilding 
Olive oil and wmo are manufactured, 
fiuits aio cultivated wheat mni/e lyc 
and oats giown, and cattle bred m large 
numbers Iho local diet meets at Porn 
(laicn/o) (12,3 jS) but larger tns arf 
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Puli It) and Cnstngno (Konst mjir i) 
Alt i hi v turns e hinging binds I < anu 
uni i the domint m of \u till in 1S1 t 
betw eu tho two Woild W us w is puit of 
ltd ind fcincc 1 H has been i lit ol 
\ in, livia lop 40 i 000 

Iswai Ishwar) Chandra ( Vidyasagar ) 
(IS ) II) lndi m authoi an 1 so ial n 
fon r belonged to a Kuhn lhahmaii 
fannl ( t Bing il One of the finest and 
tn l f J cugtli prose wntcis he icvealed 
th < i urn an 1 In ant v of Ins 1 inguage in 
// ! lie of Sita (18f 2) ^unn after 18 >1 
h I int prill >f tin ^insl nt ( ollege of 
Oil utti Iho Act ol H ii pi i mitt mg 
the i iiuriCsC ot Hindu widow 1 ' w is 
lirg l\ the niitfomc of In e\eitions 

Isjllus, ( k put wli s nu oMUisin 
an ms nption in tho tcintle of \xclepius 
ini |i Jim us Piol iblv live d at the time 
of th Gk Invasion ef 'split i ufter 
( lim i me a 

Itacoitiara, tn m I m/il at the mouth 
of tl Mule ui a trib of tin \m 17011 has 
a tl living coistmg trule m the pioducts 
of tin dist < or o 1 spues dmdilsh, and 
mein rubber n 0 exported 

Itacolumite, or Flexible Sandstone, yel 
low s ui Ktonf of a poi ms n ituio found in 
Bin/il In the foim of tldn Hlnbs, it is 
slightly llexible , a bin of it when sup- 
ported at its ends, sags visibly but if 
tuiiiH to the straight when laid flat This 
is supposi ri to be due to tho sund grains 
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which form the rock not being: firmly 
cemented together. In England, beds of 
flexible sandstone are found associated 
with tho magnesian limestone of Durham. 
Brazilian I. occasionally contains crystals 
of diamond. 

Itagaki, Taistike, Count (1837-1919), 
Jap. statesman , was prominent in tho 
progressive movement which led to the 
overthrow of a feudalism long since anti- 
quated. At Tosa ho opened a school (tho 
* Risshisha ’) where he taught his ad- 
vanced and enlightened political \ it*WH. 
The party of pat riots, ‘ Aikoku Kd-td,' 
acknowledged him as their lender, and he 
directed the policy of the * Jiguto,' whoso 
watchwords were ‘ liberty * and * reform,’ 
1881-1900. 

Itajahy, riv. in Brazil, flows through 
Santa Catlierina, and enters tho Atlantic 
Ocean at Itajahy, a small port for tho 
Gor. colony of Rluiiicnuu. 

Italian Art, in the dawn of Christian art 
in tho fourth century a common stylo was 
sought in architecture, sculpture and 
painting, so n.s to give a common expres- 
sion to the new religious ideas. Tho hist, 
of tho development of Gothic architecture 
in Italy establishes very cleurly 1 lie gradual 
transition from I ,r idoas to Roman- 
esque and Byzantine and ultimately to 
Gothic. Earlier Gothic architecture* in 
Itftlj never achieved the striking effects it 
achieved in other European countries 
owing to the constant influence of classical 
traditions and, in lesser degreo. to the in- 
tluenco of Gk., Arab, and Moorish work. 
Tho earliest buildings used for Christian 
worship in Italy wen* not more adapted 
for Riich worship than for pagan rites. 
The form of architecture used was tho 
Rom. art of tho times, and to a large ex- 
tent Rom. buildings, and particularly 
basilicas, were converted from the time 
of Const untine into Christian churches 
and anct. monuments were despoiled to 
provide the material for the Christian 
basilicas, mausoleums, and baptisteries, 
and even for the Arch of Constantiuo. The 
church of San Vitale, Ravenna, affords 
clear evidence or the w r ay in which the 
constructional arrangements of pagan 
Rome were copied and utilised by the 
Christians. At tho end of tho sixth 
century and during the seventh, decora- 
tion in Rome assumes the Byzantine 
stylo even in colouring, e.g. in tho basi- 
lica of the Apostles or in the mosaic of 
S. Vitale, Ravenna. In the Carol in gian 
period of the ninth century tile conflict 
betwoen indigenous and foreign influences 
is interrupted by an attempt to return to 
the classical antique ; but it is impossible 
to estimate the cultural movoment of the 
Carolingian epoch towards the nntiquo 
because no example of tho sculpture of 
the period is extnnt,. But revived Byzan- 
tine art continued to spread westward and 
Byzantine ivory carving and sacred irons 
and goldsmiths’ work supplied models for 
all Kuropo from the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries, — a wealth of splendour which is 
extant in St. Mark’s at Venice. 

In what Is called the second goldon age, 
from tho ninth to the eleventh centuries, 
Italy was enriched with Byzantine struc- 


tures. Some of the best still contribute 
to the beauty of Venice and Sicily. The 
Gk. orient had its Influence on painting up 
to tho close of tlio thirteenth century, 
though not on architecture or sculpture ; 
for since tho eleventh century a new art 
had appeared, known as Romanesque, 
though some think It should more appro- 
priately bo called It. for one of its strong- 
est characteristics was a harking back to 
old classical Rom. memories in the decora - 
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tion of enthedraR Modern art, says 
Adolfo Venturi, had its beginnings in the 
Romanesque cathedral with its subordina- 
tion of most elements to light clTeets, its 
doorways adorned with rare magnificence. 
Romanesque art in sculpture may be ex- 
emplified iu the statuary of AuMami at 
Parma and Milan. In Tuscan* a whole 
line of architects in marble seems to have 
inherited a classical conception of design 
and to have maintained its integrity 
throughout the century, r. g . in tin? Bap- 
tistery at Florence and the cathedral of 
Fiesolc. In the early thirteenth century 
Gothic designs wero beginning to appear 
in Italy. This is shewn in the construc- 
tion in 12l<) of the cl.issio porch of San 
Lorenzo and in 1210 that of Oivita (Jastel- 
lima. Yet at the same time the Cosmati 
still adhered to the horizontal in prefer- 
ence to tho vertical and to the rounded 
arch, and it is from tho Cosmati that tho 
Umbrian architects trace their artistic 
descent. Cosmate*que art matures in tho 
thirteenth century and finds a master iu 
Tuscany. Arnolfo di Cambio, who exalts 
the It. tradiliou and influences the art of 
Giotto and t> rough him all It. painting 
t Venturi). 

Until tho great revival of plastic art 
took place In tho mid -thirteenth century, 
the sculpture of Italy was decidedly in- 
ferior to that of more N. countries and 
much of it was actually the work of N. 
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(sculptors. Unlike tlic sculpture of the 
Pisani and later artists, the early figures 
are purely secondary to the architecture 
they are intended to decorate ami they 
are the work of men who were primarily 
architects. Hut aftor the end of the 
thirteenth century the reverse was more 
often the case— oh is exemplified by the 
sculptured decorations at the VV. cud of 
Orvieto cathedral. During t ho tiilrtocnt h 
century Rome and the central provs. of 
Italy produced very few .sculptors of 
ability, almost the only notable men being 
tho Coni n a Li already mentioned. Hut 
during the fourteenth century Florence 
and neighbouring cities were the chief 
centres of It. sculpture and tn the succeed- 
ing century Florence liail become the 
aesthetic cap. of the world, having attained 
a pitch of artistic wealth and perfection 
rivalled Ouly by that of anct. Athens, and 
indeed there is some similarity between 
Florentine plastic art of tins period aud 
that of fourth or fifth century Athens. 

Xiccolo d'ApnliaV statuary H reminis- 
cent of the mighty construct ions of anct. 
Etruria and Homo aud marks a break- 
away from Romanesque art. It heralds 
the reform in sculpliLre continued by Gio- 
vanni Pisano, in whose hands the repre- 
sentation of the human figure attains a 
completeness which It. paiuting could not 
acquire till a century later. In Niccolo’s 
baptistery at Pisa sculpture is sub- 
ordinated to architectural framework, but 
in the pulpit at Siena, made by him in 
collaboration with Giovanni Pisano, the 
sculptural effect is richer and more varied. 
In the fountain at Perugia, tho finest 
flower of Giovanni's brilliant imagination, 
the influence of Xiccolo ha-' all but van- 
ished and • grave tranquillity lias yielded 
to excited rhvtlim ’ ami these qualities 
are to be found in the followers of Gio- 
vanni Pisano — Giotto, Andrea Pisano, 
Orcagna, who was famed as a goldsmith 
and painter as well as a sculptor, ami Nino 
Pisano — sculptors of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Another of the 
most inspired creations of Giovanni 
Pisano is the * Massacre of the Innocents * 
in one of the reliefs of the Haptistery of 
Pisa. Well has it been said that this 
4 impassioned contemporary of Dante 
never created a greater or more dramatic 
work of art than those convulsed groups 
of mothers and children. 1 Andrea Pisano, 
originally an obscure goldsmith, became 
famous for his bronze bas-reliefs In tho 
Florentine Baptistery* In it he shows a 
mastery of the representation of movement 
and a regard for the unity and inter- 
relationship of the varied scenes of a 
story which introduoe a fundamental re- 
form in i ornposition in which he was fore- 
stalled only by Giotto in hK painting*. 
The later half of tho trecento aU> exhibits 
a nascent tendency toward-* reality, a 
tendency exemplified amongst the Veron- 
ese sculptors and particular v in the 
Venetian^, JucobclLo and Pier Paolo delle 
Masogne. 

Great names In painting In 1 ho trecento 
are those of Pietro Cavallino, Giotto, and 
Olmabue, the last-named, os Dante 
records, being tho first famous name in 


Florentine art. Uuvalllni was the herald 
of the stil nuovo in It. painting and it was 
lie w ho inspired Giotto. Lie was a master 
of t ho ‘ Homan Hchool * aud the greatest 
exponont of tho classical style at tho end 
of the thirteenth century. Homo of his 
finest work is to be seen in the mosaics of 
.-.a nt a Maria m Trnstovcre, Homo, notably 
in the panel of the ‘ Birth of tho Virgin * 
aud in ids fre-cocs In the convent of Sunta 
(Vcilia, Rome. Giotto, who with Duccio 
di Huoiiiiiscgua was a pioneer in liberating 
the aits from the rigid medieval tradition, 
rvyeals the profound t rami m I Lit > , the 
digrutv of the spirit of tins first renais- 
sance of poetry aud paint ing. Ills figures, 
far lrom imitating tho silhouettes of con- 
temporary sculpture, recall the massive 
simplicity of primitive monuments and 
their simplicity is enhanced by a corres- 
ponding simplicity of scenic hat kground. 
IJisgit.ilest paintings were destroyed, but 
in the Herovegni chapel Ins frescoes reveal 
his power of capturing life. Ins sense of 
human character, and ids keen dramatic 
instinct. Uimnbue the Florentine con- 
tinues the Romanesque tradition as mtiv 
ho seen in Ins work In tho Ulhzi gallery, 
Florence, mid tho frescoes at Assisi. < >thor 
names of tho fourteenth century are those 
of Simone Martini, an nrtist with a rare 
sense of beauty of line, of colour, of grace- 
ful movement, and of human expression, 
Hippo Mcnimi and Ambroglm and Pietro 
Lorenzetti of the ' dienose School/ a 
4 sort of t esthetic Lotus-land of puinters.’ 

Quattrocento or fifteenth century It. 
architecture is glorified by the genius of 
Brunelleschi, the inventor of architectural 
icrsjMMtiye. Tho exteriors of Ids build- 
ngs present* medieval castle features but 
the internal decoration is inspired by 
elassiriil art. The church of Santa Uroco 
in Florence and the cathedral thcrocxhlblt 
Ins wmh at its best. His follower Leon 
Battista Albciti, never the’ ess gives tho 
exteiior a significance of style of its own. 
In lfiunollesehi*H art there is a light Flor- 
entine elegance in tho airv arcades and 
fric/cs of cherubim : in that of Alberti is 
shewn a predilection for the massive, a 
love ot t He romantic. Of the quattrocento 
was Francesco di Giorgio Martini who 
built tin* palace of Gubhio. The Lombard 
Gothic style of architecture of the fif- 
teenth century is illustrated by tho Ua* 
d’Oro Halaco at Venice and the Doge's 
Palace. The Arco Foscarl iu tho latter is 
the work of the sculptor Antonio Klzzo. 
Amiuleo, in Milan, renounced the Gothic 
stvl< , yet carried its Hmverv decoration 
into the Renaissance, as is shown in the 
facade of tho Colleonl eh* pel at Bergamo. 
The lofty spirit pervading the work of the 
Uihino artist, Donato Brauiunto, is ex- 
emplified In the church of San Satiro, 
Milan and in the Trivulzio chapel, Han 
Nnznro, in the same city# 

The Gothic style characterise* tho work 
of many It. artists at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Among them may be 
mentioned Gontilo da Fabriano whoso 
most celebrated work Is tho 4 Adoration 
of the Magi ’ in tho Ulflzi gallery. He was 
not a great artist, but he inherited much 
of tho Hiona School's feeling for beauty of 
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person, of lino, ami of colour, enhanced bv 
a livoly fancy which tilled his com po-il ions 
with jewels and flowers, rich brocades and 
gentle luuvctiiriMr faces so representative of 
the court art of his time. Antonio Pisano 
(I’isanello)!", however, thcgraatcsl painter 
of this artistic movement, but ho displays 
a child-like pleasure in the minute presen- 
tation of natural ohjcHs. other painters 
of tills century were Fra Angelico, Masac- 
cio, l'aolo l coello, Andrea del CaKtugun, 
Fiero della Francesca. Mclozzo da Forli, 
Luca Signorelli, Antonio Pollajuolo. And- 
rea Vorroi chin. Filippo Lippi, Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, Giownmi di Paolo, Pintur- 
leeliio, IVrueino, Botticelli Mantegna, 
Cosimo Turn a pioneer of the Ferrarese 
School- V. < ii\elii. Francesco del fossa 
also of the* ForraieM* School Borgognonc. 
Bramuntino, Freoledc' ltohrrtf, Alltonello 
da Messina. ( 'ima da < on* gliuno. Giovanni 
Bellini, Gentile Bellini, and C’aipaeeio. 
Tliese arc the* nri"ti*p" of those great 
artists who were to iim*st the succeeding 
century with the full splendour ot It. art 
thus Leonardo da Vinci derives descent 
trcun Verrocchio who perfected the art of 
shading figures and endowing them with 
spiritual rciinomenl : llaphnc] derive" 
from Perugino and i * *»o della Francesca ; 
Michelangelo from Bi.tonlo and Signor- 
elli, both, especially 1 lie latter, remarkable 
for energy and ^igoui in their treatment 
of the human figure and their react ion 
trom iiiipn-siveiii*v* ; (’orn*ggio (A)legii) 
from Mantegna, the hmrider of human- 
istic painting in N. ltal\. and Gnst.i; 
Giorgione and Titian from Giovanni 
Bollim. whose laces are inve-led with the 
clear light of innate goodne-s and < aim. 
Fra Angelico's supreme quality is that of 
colour, and no other pointer of the lime 
employed tones ot such pmit>. He lias 
been described as ‘ the chief prophet in 
Italy of the beauty of hnlint-".’ Ills 
do-igas uro always cxumsiU and some- 
times, us in (he Florentine fieseoes. * The* 
Transfiguration,' and * The Mar.ss at the 
Sepulchre/ they attain extraordinary 
grandeur. Masaccio, who dic'd picnui- 
turely, assimilated Kcictitilie ptimipics 
with the Maine natural ease with which hr 
mustered the general construction and 
appearance of the human figure. In liis 
fioseo * The Tribute Money 1 there is a 
int. range* which, in l{u"kin’s judgment, 
was the llrst piece of real nit. drawing in 
anct, art . PrccUo was a great craftsman 
but he combined science with art to such 
an extent that it seemed to Vasari the art 
was overbalanced. Grandeur chnracter- 
ir-es the few surviving works of Andrea dal 
Cnstagno as may he' seen in the small 
‘Crucifixion* in the IJrit. National Gal- 
lery- Of the Florentines of the Uftcruth 
century Fra Filippo Lippi D notc'd tor his 
gift of colour in tin' giand iminiuT. i'or- 
traitnre assumes a more prominent place 
with Ghirlandaio. a pupil of ltaldovineiti. 
Perugino, liko IMnluricchio, has an eye tor 
undulating airy distance's winch seem to 
add an importance to his figures which 
they might not otherwise* possess us is 
exemplified by hia ‘ Virgin with H. 
Bernard.’ Piero della Francesca, u Flor- 
entine by choice, is the link be* tween tho 


old and new' generations. His sense of 
spacious design was unrivalled by bis 
contemporaries and make him a greater 
pioneer of landscape than Perugino. As 
a portrait painter be has no contemporary 
superior. In ‘ Baptism ’ and * Nativity' 
the National Gallery has two of ills best 
panel painting". Signorelli was one of 
tho mo«t original masters of his time, 
whose energy found its outlet in tho robust 
treatment of the nude, which he handled 
with a solid power only surpassed by 
Mu liolfingolo himself. Antonio Pollai- 
uolo nude a close study of artistic anu- 
toin>, as may he seen in the 4 Martyrdom 
ot >. .*seh<isi rui ’ in London. His 4 Apollo 
and Daphne,' also in the National Gallery, 
pro\ es him an admiral*]" artist. Verrnc- 
* bin's name surwves rhjelly as a sculptor, 
though Ik- mis also a musician and 
goldsmith ««•« well as pitinter, but we are 
ne\i v letlaiu how far pidntings ascribed 
to him are wholly hi" work and not 
sometimes the work of his great pupil 
l.cnn.iido da Vinci. Botticelli, the great 
artist of lineal design is world famous 
foi the languorous poetic beauty of his 
feminine types, but beneath this beauty 
lie-. ;» vigorous artistic energy, fn all his 
LcM wot k he ‘ uses line with a sense of 
ih>;l>mieal quality which makes it seem 
a ii\mg tiling’ (Holmes). Leonardo da 
\ in* l also had this quality but is inclined 
to i oiifii-c it with sclent the considerations, 
win i». is Botticelli uses rliytlmis for the 
sin iv ilelight of creating them. His cele- 
brated allegories 4 Primavera ’ and * The 
Birth of Venus* exhibit these qualities 
in their highest degree. Mantegna seeks 
tic* glamour of anct. Home in statues and 
relief- and most nl l.is paintings have been 
de-i t i In d “ as a kind of enlouied sculpture 
in the tint.’ Typical examples are 
‘Timrnph of ^ciplo ’ and 4 Siinson and 
Del. I.di ' in the Xulionul Gallery. Material 
"pi"mlnuis are apparent in the work of 
( a»lo <‘ri\elli, many of whose paintings 
an* m tin* National Gallery. Giovanni 
Bellini "hows a wonderful and tender sym- 
pathy between man arid Hulun, allied, 
iiowi ver, to great art Flic powei* Within 
the range of hia devotional studies ho 
"hows -o remaikable a v.uiety of design, 
‘■ease of form, and gift" as a colourist that 
In" example dominated Venice for a 
quarter of a eenturj (Holmes) and his 
ttansluc'iit colour effects aic the peeuliur 
gl<i> ol the Venetian school. In ('ar- 
p.u.io of the same si hool the Venetian 
d« light in pageuntry louud its most com- 
plete expression. 

1 'isu’s dominance m "culpture ended 
with the fourteenth icutury aud as we 
have Keen passed to Florence. The 
moment of transition from Gothic to 
Keuaissuneo art can l>e studied In the 
work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, who v anquished 
Bi unelleschl in the eonipetltion iu 1402 
for the decoration of the second door of 
the Florentine liuptistery. Jacopo della 
Ducrciu of Siena, a near contemporary of 
Ghiberti, is a holder innovator iu his love 
for strong relief and vigour of subject. 
The last traces of the Gothic tradition of 
sculpture are abolished by Donatello who 
lor half a century imposes ills own art ou 
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Italv a* a national art Hi* equestiian 
statue of the ( attaint lita at Padua is one 
of the noblest m the woild and only 
i trailed by the statue of Colh onl at V em< e 
b\ Veirotthio and Lcopaidi In baa 
iditf ho neatcs almost impressionistic 
effects of Mac elm movement He baa no 
rival in jcpTtsenting the ebb and flow of a 
crowd Othei stufptois of this century 
include Luen dilli Bobbii, a maker of 
statuettes in liiM.an\ Desidcrio da 
Scttignano with a fuulty for e are in*? 
grac eful m i^toci -it u figure s I 4 1 ancc seo di 
Gorgio Mutlm who was aiehltoet 
painter and sculpt r and three I lorcn 
tine ailNts, Beit >ldo Antonio del Pol 
laiulo and Andie a Veriocchio (already 
mentioned aa punters) who almost outdo 
DonaUUo in attacking the pioblcm of 
vital movement the passion of the lloi 
entine Konaissince 

In the {sixteenth century Rome became 
the aitistic cap ot Italy Painters, s< ulp 
tors and architects docked there, and on 
their departure spuid tin new gospel 
throughout Italv and a n ttionai artistic 
style do\ eloped in the name of Rome 
Arclutotts as student^ of ltom classicism 
endowed their buildings with an imposing 
monumental aspect md a ihythm of 
regular proportions lJie leader of this 
school of artistic thought was Donito 
Bramante thearchitcil t f the Belvedere 
at Rome and of the st mease of the Vati 
cm but the unt\ of the monumental 
and the Inimom us is the work of 
Michelangelo and of Galliano and Antonio 
bmgallo Great cxainj les of Michel 
angelo 8 work m architecture ore to be 
seen in the Sagrcstli Jsuova of San 
I orenzo at t iorener and in the magnificent 
dome of St Peter s in Rome Othe r are hi 
tects of this period are Tacopo Tatti 
(Sansovino), Andrei I illadio of \enico 
and Vignola, the arclntc ct of the Pala/zo 
I araese In sixteenth century sculpture 
Michelangelo doiumitcs the field Ho 
raised the sculpture of the modern vvorl 1 
to its zenith of glorr \ c t at the same time 
lie sowed the seeds of a ripidly approach 
ing decline for his imitators — such as 
Bat cio Bandinclli Giacomo della Porta 
Ammanatl and others c opicd and ex 
agge rated his faults without the saving 
grace of a scintilla of lus genius ' 1 lit 
Lapiths and Centuars and two figures 01 
‘ Slaves in the Louvre may be me ntioned 
as txamrits of Michel mgclo s power of 
dynamic expression tin u„h the nude 
human figure Subtlety and refinement 
inform his splendid i it ta group of 
figures in St Peter's Ah a sculptor 
Beuve nuto ( ellini strives after size, but 
with him as with SonBovino and Ales 
sandro Vittoiia the art of Mic hclangilo Is 
reduced to a sobrk ty that yet is not de 
void of grate Ihe tomb of Giovanni 
Gaieaz/o Visconti, completed c 1560. is a 
sumptuous example of the Ptyle of the 
Renaisbanee grown flabby from excess of 
Mckness and through abandonment of 
the simple parity of fifteenth < r ntury art 
The sixteenth century Indeed was one of 
transition to the state of dr gradation , 
yet it produced many sculptors of high 
Ability, such as Giovanni da Bologna. 


whose bronze statue of * Mercury * in the 
l lll/i Is a triumph of movement while 
mother of his woiks is the gieat fountain 
at Bologna 

In N Italy in the fourteenth to six 
Ucnth centuries ten a cotta was adapted 
to tin most elaborate architectural pur 
post s 1 hus tbe W facade of the catlit 
dul at Monza, the tathtdnl of ( ienrn, 
un l s Marla dclh Gra/le in Milan are 
st i J king t \am pies of the splendid eftec ts ob 
tunable by tcriacotta woik Butthemost 
impoitint application of terra cotta in 
m< lie v ai Italy was to statuary — reliefs, 
busts and groups of life sized figures of 
the fifteenth and six to nth ccntuncs 
Some of the l lorentme teira cotta sculp 
tme if the fifteenth century is the most 
hciulifnl plistic work known in any me 
drain i utuularly that by Jacopo dolla 
Quticii and Donatello Ihe portrait 
busts in Una < ott i me pirfcct models of 
Ionic s nipt urt (.roups in n ilistic style 
in the si\tc tntb cciitmv wcic produitdby 
Gar id vs i ( \mbiogio 1 oppa) for S ^itno 
at 'Mil m md bv (iiudo Mazzoni for 
churches in Mode na 



LEONARDO 8 ' GIOOONDA * 


Tho sixteenth century in It painting 
was rendered glorious by a constellation 
of t>u pi erne artists whoso names are 
headed by those of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael, and Include 
Titian Giorgione, Allegri (Correggio), 
Vcrontso (Caliari), Scbasiiono del Piom- 
bio, facopo Tintoretto, Gambattista 
Moroni and Caravaggio It is tiue 
enough to say of Leonaido that * his in- 
fluence was so extraordinary that It ia 
di til cult to treat of any paiuter of his time 
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without mentioning hia name.’ His in- comes the main subject of tho picture and 
terprotatiou of chiaroscuro and his solu- figures belong to tho landscape, not the 
tion of the problems of form and move- landscape to tho figures (Bryan). In bis 
ment proclaim the scientific vMoimry later works he approaches nearer the 
looking into tho heart of nature. Yet tho classical < ■ k. than docs any other master 
dominion of sixteenth century art properly of the Renaissance, while yet revealing a 
belongs to Michelangelo, the artist of (ho note of yearning that was alien to tho Gk. 
prologue of tho hist, of man in tho Sistine conception. Ilis celebrated Bacchanal 
Cliapci, rather than to Leonardo. Tho ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne/ in tho National 
masterly power of his art ean bo oompro- Gallery, is one of the supreme niaster- 
heuded only by long study, tho study of pieces of all lime. Collar! (Veronese), as 
all that tho progressive Florentine artists rmi\ be seen from his famous 4 Marriage at 
had been striving to achieve since tlio Cana* in the Louvre, delights in the gor- 
time of Masaccio but was attained on I v. by gcou* iu stylo and conception. Pomp and 
Michelangelo. Llko tho great <!k. artists spli mlour of earthly pageantry, tho voln- 
beforo him ho seized on tho mute as tho glory of humankind, arc manifestly the 
best medium for revealing the highest most ob\ious features of his typical ban- 
test hetie perfection : but, while Titian and quoting scenes. Tintoretto's fame, apart 
Correggio sought this perfection in tho tiom his power of portraiture, rests uj)on 
sensuous, Michelangelo sought it triumph- his va*t imaginative compositions, with 
antly in physical ioree. Power and in- the < h.iractcr of which Huskin has farni- 
tellect are the qualities (hat mark his art, lian/cd us. His Christ before Pilate is 
a profound knowledge of nature and care- both massive ami dramatic. Caravaggio 
ful study of the living model, yet no led the reaction from the Kelccties — a 
servile copying e\ en of nature, for he often natm al.stic reaction from conventionalism 
violates rules of proportion ami, in other and academic idealism analogous to tho 
ways, rejects the lessons of science if that levolt in Franco under Manet and Courbet, 
is necessary for the expression of Ids idea. Tv pieal of Caravaggio's style are 4 Tho 
For lie was. perhaps, the greatest of Death of tho Virgin * iu the Louvre and 
ideal Ms ; his figures ‘live by virtue of tin- ‘Flight into Kgypt ' in tho Doria 
the life he inlnacu fine them and remain Gallery, Rome. Ilis new movement, 
the grandest creations of Italian art’ sns Mr Charles Holme*-, was of hucIi im- 
( Bryan). Kaphuel embodies the highest portance to the arts that its effects have 
aspirations and finest culture of the Re- endured to our ow r n day. Notable 
naissanec. He made a study of the fres- painters of the Ferraro *c school were 
coes of Masaccio and the reliefs of Dona- Francesco Bianchl (Giovanni di Niccolo 
tello and of Michelangelo's sculpture and Lutcri), Dosso and Battista Dossi, and 
tho work of Mantegna, and, next to IP menu to Tisi (called Garofulo). Garo- 
Mlchelangeh), he was the most representa- falo was strongly influenced by Raphael 
tive nrti-t of his age. His frescoes in the and by Dosso Dossi. His religious com- 
Vatican arc remarkable for a solemn positions, if monotonous and wearisome, 
grandeur of coinposit ion, wonderful por- me of high technical quality and his classi- 
t ruiluro, ami great depth and richness « ,d myths are somewhat too conventional, 
of colour. Harmonious rhythm is, for but his 4 Mars and Venus ’ (Dresden 
Raphael, beauty itself as it is for Albeit i. Galletv) lias charm. 

Ilis tranquil art reflects the cultivated Post- Renaissance baroque It. urehitcc- 
urbane society iu which lie moved and he tun* and sculpture of the seventeenth 
had his triumphs, triumphs so real that ; century uro dominated l>y the innovator 
even Michelangelo felt uneasiness at his ( Lon.ii/o Bcrniui. * The Fountain of tho 
growing fame and. it is said, availed him- , l*our Rivers * in Romo ami the monument 
self of tho powers of Sebastiano ‘ del I of l rtmn VIII. arc examples of Ms sculp- 
i’iombio * as a colourist for his own de- | turc. Ills daring innovation- in tho 
signs for a Pieta group at Viterbo m order . chinches, his sumptuous palaces and 
to outrival him. Titian, who was a pupil of monuments of marble, bronze, and gold, 
Giorgione, reaches tho height* of sensuous lent the Ktenial Citv a ne,. -found mag- 
beauty and as a colourist is umi vailed; niflccncc. An equally bold innovator of 
but spirit mil beaut y is oft on wanting ; he l hi* century was Borromini w ho first intro- 
whs a realist ami, as Ruskin says, no dneed contorted spandrels and hollow 
aseotie. He tried like the Gk. artists to mouldings. In liis lav Mi use of arabes- 
express the joie de virre of human kind, ques and colours lie N as far removed from, 
and no painter was ever more brilliantly the classical tradition as is Bernini with 
successful iu tho effort. His women's his love of light effects on gold and 
portraits liavo a raro elinrm and os a coloured marbles. Valvassorl's splendid 
portrait painter he is admitted to be of the Doria l’u lace is an illustration of tho now 
front rank. One of his most famous por- rococo stvio. Other architects and sculp- 
traits is ' llommc an Gant, ’(in tho Louvre) , tors of the time uie Pietro do Cortona, 
Iu this craft he undoubtedly influenced Maderno, and Rniimldi. 

Velasquez. Classical myths and romantic • Seventeenth century Bolognese painting 
idylls were the stuff of Giorgione's genius. I finds its chief representatives in the 
Famous among tho last named are i Caraeci — who founded the School of the 
4 Sacred and Profane Love * in tho Borg i F.clectics at Bologna — Bnrbierl (called 
hose Gallery, 4 The Three Ages of Man ’ in Uuercino), Guido Beni, and Saseofcrato ; 
tho Bridgewater Gallery, and 4 Noli me but tho leading school of tho century was 
Tango re ’ in London. Ho delights in at Naples, as illustrated by Giovanni 
pictorial visions without any concrete Caraceiolo, Mattia Preti, Salvator Rosa, 
subject. Landscape, with Giorgione, bo- tho painter of clasbicul landscape, Luca 
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Giordano* and Cavallmo Be rondo Stro/71 
is amongst the best porti ut painters of 
the time Gian Battista Tiepolo m the 
i ighteenth 1 cut iu y is note d f qr his trans 
parent atmospheric efteetb In couccp 
tion he derives from his contompoian 
Pm/etta his power of invention and decoi 
atlon as re\c aled in the ttcscoisof Antony 
md (.leopnrta iu tlu l ihi//o lahn 
Venice Also of th* t ightec nth ccnturv is 
Canaletto (Antoni > C male) the painter of 
the Venetian canals md campi Nine 
tcenth century It uichiUctinc, » ulpture 
and painting had tlu ir loading t xpouont 
in Antonio Cmovi on< ot whose master 
pieces 1 tlie Gongduclli sc puli hie Iu 
some st(st c anova gave renewed life to 
tin art of It sculpt uic r< storing it to that 
stmdird fiom whuh it lud iktcnoiatcd 
when the instinct fm c lassie ul be mty and 
austerity of titanic invention and well 
nigh superhuman entity us embodied 111 
the superlative genius of Michelangelo 
had > folded to the e\uberunt mannerisms 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Other names if the centui y 
are those of Sabatelli Domenico Moiclli, 
and Giov mm begantini. irtist-> of the ini 
pies-uomst school 

Itarl v m the twentieth t entui y It artists 
made a note worth \ e ntnhution to the 
liutunst movement its foie most ad 
herent* Umberto II icciom (d 1916 ) ex 
pounded its creed iu his 1 'ftelua e Irte 
buUir i*te, but he sought to go beyond 
Futurisra and to lec rvl not only a set of 
visual fcots from a new angle but also 
their deepest emotional cvpr nenee H« 
came nearest to achieving this ambition 
in & remarkable sui»e of thien 1 noting^ 
Leave Taking 1 hose going \w iv * and 

Thoee who leraaui bchiu 1 Jhe Meta 
physical school was idiort lived Its aims 
were set forth bv ( iro ( urn m Pittura 
Metafisua md its print ip il e\p incuts 
were Modigliani and d 1 t him o Douglas 
< ooper has dele etc 1 the e wise of their 
failure in thou mabilitv to 1 ituk entirely 
with naturalism and t > fi u t bo wondrous 
quality of their poetic visions from it- 
nafuril fonu lhe> w u night m a 
ready made fabric 

The next outstanding figure is Giorgio 
Morandi (6 lb90> 1 bcich it fust in 

tine need by the Mitapbv 1 1 1 miters, he 
has remained aloof from ill ii>vt mints 
U« iscoti ervative without b mgrr v tion 
arv a hne technic fan wh work how 
ever locks rnovemtnt o i employs 
subdue i o louring to ex it s his pre 
dominant s idness Th« d 11 mi int pel -on 
abtv in It punting today h Jtcnato 
Guttuss (/ 191 j; a bkiliau He like hLs 
conipani ms of tii Rom h » >1 ns con 
eemod 1 * Jt with plifiosophi i 1 theories but 
with hum in experience in in own diy 
Guttus fierce leatism is b t sun 111 
four w rks painted in I )ix Tlu 
Mecharn * The Wasbcrw^nn * Ilio 
‘-eamstnssos ' and • iiie \\ itit Melon 
Stall In sculpture the throe m wt Inter 
eatfeg figure s Are Manzu, who ( animal 
was reeentlj l Knight for tho T etc Gallery 
the Soil lan Pietro Cdhsagra, and Mali no 
Marini* who has been described as * prob 
ably the best young sculptor m Europe 


todvy * All three belong to the Realist 
school 

Damage to Italian art m the txxond 
II (rid IV ar — Jho most serious losses m 
It-ah s oi Bologna were Bouev onto 
Cathedral ^unta Cluuia and the uoiv 
libiuy at Nipics the < mnpo Smto of 
lis\ the bmks of tlu Arm at I lore net 
the It mpio Mai ite-tiano (see Mil Alas 1 a) 
at Rmiuu uid the Beni die tme monastic 13 
ot Monte C 1 sirio On the ciodlt side 
could be plated the immunitv of Rome, 
sue toi tlu tliuieh of san I ucn/o anti 
the gn it lustan md Uinbn m c dies, and 
al-o 1 iv mni and lihlno 1 ublie is 
Inbitions oig uiised undti \nglo Ymorican 
auspice ot paintings and other woiks cf 
art in 1 loiencc ^11111 Rome and cist 
w he 1 e ill irtlc d ev ide 11c c of tho e 11 0 taken 
bv their custodiins lo sileguud them 
wink the tul ot war swept ovci II id the 
ieihtt rake of tho biltlt lino (\li 
( hut hill) moved more slowly fai mire 
tri ie holocausts might hive oecuirul 
But tli detiiraiuati »n and gillantiv of 
tiie Mixed urmics fighting v unstthegiain 
of u m 1st ddllc nil c ountrv and tlie zeal 
of the otll era nf the sub commission fjr 
M numentb line Aits anl Ate hives 
w iking in tluir wake, mule it possible 
to save the great* r p irt of It ily s unique 
nrti tic wiaitli Ail iliac k was tho chief 
cause >f d im ige in 1 V ot liolognu 
(ue it uc was taken bv the Jcighth Armv 
(71 ) md RAI he vlcpiarters to limit 
destruction otherwise the trigic reckon 
mg would have been htavui stili But 
Pad n \ iten/a Verona Muitua and 
B 1I/1111 1 ill suffered while (.cuoi « mluied 
the 1 1 Utional a till tion if 1 ombarcimcnt 
froi 1 tl 1 -ea One ol the most gnevous 
in 1 itc tm il losses was that of two of thi 
finest histoi ie al bridges in I — the Ponte 
sc lUie ru built in 13 > I and the Ponfe 
dell 1 ] letm, cubist of surviving Itom 
bn Igts both at Vtron* lin*sc wcie 
blown up in spite of issunntos to the 
route ir\ on Vpril 2 IHt by the <krs 
'sixteni of the twenty e hurches on the list 
of limited monuments In Verona as 
will is mo*t of the fine p ibices were 
da \ u d At \ ben/a the i ithidral w is 
\ irt 1 ill > destroyed At Padua tin dcs 
ti t 11 jt the Jh it mitim c hure h involved 
tli it*st mdtvidna] disistOL to Italian 
irt njji ml htp>rthj tfw brit ( nnmUtee 
01 tl / reservation amt fu vtituti »i of 
R rt s f Art eU m / mmg Hawti 1 H6>— 
th I s* f tli while s rios of fi 1 si 00s by 
Mint w,ui MMintuuth git hie church 
e f ^ I 1 me isc o wv utmost eomphtely 
dc ti 1 l j ht old tn ot Bol/ano 
^ull 1 d great hum nob only to Its indl 
vidu 1 uionurm nfs but t> its gcnoral 
<li n tir and itinusputrc At Gonna 
>> ) in hes P out )tn«, J elohters, 129 
pil s md villas and $ tli atres— all of 
rrtist importance* —worn more or loss 
dam u 1 tho most si ilexis loss being the 
m igruii not interior# rtf the medieval 
pel u c -4 At Bologna and Turin tho 
damage was less than might have been 
feaied and at Milan though there wo* 
wldenpri ad damage, tbh eoldom amounted 
to- eompl te destruction and Leonardo da 
Vinci# fresco of Tho Last feupper 
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survived in spite of the fact that the roof 
of the refectory and the wall opposite the 
painting were destroyed. See also under 
the names of cities and tns. 

See further under ARUin ecture, 
Painting, and Sculi^ttjkr and under the 
names of Individual uitistH 

See M. Bryan, Dictionary of Painter a 
and Engravers , l'KU . Selwyu Brin ton, 
Correouw at Parma, until a separate 
analysis of artists and their works in 
sculpture amt painting (second ed.) 1907 , 
E. G Gardner, The Paint* rs of the School 
of Ferrara, 11)11 • A. V. V Brown and W 
Hank m, A Short History of Italian Paint 
ino , 1920 , G. Vasari, Lives of the Paint* rs. 
Sculptors , ami Art Infects (Eng trans 
reprinted in Everyman'** Library, 1927) 

A. V nturi, A Short History of Italian 
Art , 1920 , Sir C Holmes, An Introduc- 
tion to Italian Painting, 1929 , T Bore 
ulus, Florentine Frescoes, 1930 : F. Anuvl 
Florentine Painting and its Social Pack 
ground, 948 

Italian East Africa. The nume given by 
Italy in 1930, alter hex conquest or 
Abyssinia, to the tern m It. occupation in 
E. Africa. Thoj theu compiisod the 
former colonies of Eritrea (a.v.) and It 
Somaliland (sec piai iland), and were 
divided Into ti\e piov*> Eritrea, Am barn, 
Gal la, Harar and Somalia, the cap , Addn 
Ababa, being a separate dist. not included 
in any prov The total area was 600,900 
sq. m. f and the pop. was estimated at 
7,000,000 The whole of this colonial 
empire was lost m the second World Wax 
in 1910-41. 

Italian East Africa, Campaign in <1910- 
41). The conquest oJ it. E. Atnca — 
Eritrea, It. Somaliland, and Abyssinia, 
besides the recapture of But Somaliland 
— was one of the most remarkable cam- 
paigns In the annals of African warfare 
The lessons of mechanised warfare hud 
been taken to heart , great distances ovt i 
difficult mountainous country wcie cover 
ed with spectacular ease the co op xa 
lion of tht H.A F was effective to u 
degree . wluh the co-ordination of al' 
the forces, operating from a dozen differ 
ent directions, pointed to a highly credit 
able stuff organisation, imperial force- 
comprising S. Africans, S. Rhodesians, 
SudanoHO troop-, the King’s African 
Rifles, and The Royal W African Frontier 
Foroe together with Abyssinian patiiot 
forces. all took pait and, in the dcimuo 
ment, following the conquest of Eritrea 
some three forces wen all advaru ing at 
great speed ou Addis Ababa whore th« 
Its. had hoped to hold out long enough 
for the rams to save them. \ ot for long, 
not the leant important t unction of the 
Brit, forces was themselves to play n 
similar rrtle and to hold in ihock I.Lrge It 
armies, while Gen WavellV forces wer< 
advancing on Cyrenalcu (see LUrn.H o*. 
the Western Desert). This accom 
pllshed, all the forces were set in motion i 
some advancing from the Sudan into N 
Abyssinia und Into Entree, other- north 
ward from Kenya and into S. Abyssinia, 
others across Ogaden and to Harar, while 
yet others penetrated W. and ti.W 
Abyssinia. But at first, following the 


fall of France, the Brit, forces, for lack of 
resources, human and mu tonal, were un- 
able to do more than hold frontier poets, 
yielding them only after stubborn resist- 
ance ; while Brit. Somaliland had to be 
evacuated and it even seemed to many 
somewnat doubtful whether the Brit, 
would ever bo able to couuter the main It. 
thrust against Alexandria and the Suez, 
the fall ot which would have multiplied 
the difficulties of a campaign in lip E 
Afnru beyond conjecture. 

The Its began operations by bombing 
Berber*. c«ip. of Brit. Somaliland, and by 
attaiking Brit. Moyalo just inside the 
Kenya bonier, and, crossing the Abys- 
*mnan-Sndanese frontier, occupied more 
Brit frontier pouts. Ear’y in July, S. 
Afr nan and 8. Rhodesian airmen bombed 
It tfrodion.es at DJiedawa an important 
tn on rlic railway tiorn Addis Ababa to 
Djibuti m Hr Somalilaud, (winch colony 
was now under the orders ot the Vichy 
Gov ot uno< cupied France and in no sense 
an ally of Britain), and M*sf-awa, the< hief 
port of Fnlrea. Ou Aug. T, the Us, m- 
vaded Brit boinahland from Abvssinia 
moving on Odweiua, llaigei-u, and Zetla. 
The colony was defended onlv by mibile 
motorised units ol the Somaliland Came) 
Corps. Zeila was occupied without op- 
p«»-iit ion. ilargeisa was token by a force 
mr biding tanks, artillciw, and aircraft. 
Ih« Brit delaying force tell back. Zeila, 
under the original plan was to have been 
dv tended by the Fr but, owing to their 
« ollapse, it was not advisable to send Brit, 
fortes to take their place as they would 
have been Isolated from the main garrison 
m Brit Somaliland, small as this was. On 
Aug 1 1 the Its. made a general attack on 
positions covering Jcigargan Pass. The 
Bril staff decided that it was impractic- 
able to defend Brit, botnaiilard and more 
ddvan<Agoous to make the enemy uso up 
In- surplus m what wa». ^tiategically, a 
w is tot ul enterprise— a i oliev which latei 
pi o\ed instilled. The Its were using two 
<hvc, complete with artiffeij and or- 
motiied lighting vehicle- orign illy m- 
u tided to oppose the I«i fore*.- m Fr. 
''onmliland. At this stage nil the Brit, 
could do was to bomb it poutinns at 
In g i, Mwai a. and Dess e in Eritrea and 
\hvsMma, os well as harass the it. ad- 
vance in Brit. Somaliland But the Brit 
forces, although unrom forced, continued 
to insist with great del crrui nation il the 
way to Borhora. Ev mtually, hotvtver, 
the Brit, troops were evacuated fxoiu the 
votony all the guns, ex< opting two lost m 
the vnmpaign, being embarked and the 
stoics destroyed. Tin original disposi- 
con* had been ham d on the scheme of 
\nglo-Pr. col laboi at ion under which the 

I i toi cos at Dnlmt uuroio hold the i ight 

II mk, the pivot of (he whole position, 
i be only sound course In the circum- 
stances was to tight rearguard action* with 
the biuaI) foroe available and to indict the 
maximum losses ou the enemy until 
evacuation became inevitable. 

Ou Aug. 19 R.A F bombers raided 
Addis Ababa tor the first time 8. 
African and 3. Rhodesian squadrons also 
raided Mogadishu, cap. oi It. Somaliland. 


E.E. 7 
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and railway buildings In Kassala in the 
Anglo -Egyptian Sudan — which was in 
enemy occupation. Extensive raids were 
carried out a few days later by Brit. and 
S. African bombers on aerodromes at 
Neghellt, Jelib, Kismnyu, and Mogadishu 
— notably on that of the last-named tn. 
All tlirough the campaigns against the 
Its., whether in Cyrenaica or in E. Africa, 
the Brit, command adopted the sound 
course of bombing the enemy's planes on 
the ground or lighting them out of the 
skies so that, ultimately, when the Brit, 
turn came to advance, the Its. were 
hampers i for lack of aircraft and of un- 
damaged aerodromes and, indeed, the pro- 
cess of destruction of machines continued 
right through the campaign, Brit, losses 
in planes and pilots being relatively slight. 

There was now a lull in operations. 
Numerically the enemy was in a formid- 
ably superior position. But lio met 
stout Brit, resistance, and where by sheer 
weight of numbers and metal he forced a 
way through, it was only to encounter a 
dogged opponent, who contested literally 
every foot of ground. In the conditions 
In which the Brit, forces were placed by 
reason of the collapse of France a greater 
military nation than the It. would have 
captured Aden and Egypt. Their failure 
to make any substantial progress any- 
where in Africa wlulo faced by forces 
negligible in numbers gave their oppo- 
nents encouragement in a time of gloom. 

Over two months later Mr. Anthony 
Eden, war minister, toured the Middle E., 
while Gen. Smuts toured E. Africa, to 
Inspect the Brit, defences. This was the 
preliminary to the turning of the tide, 
which began with the capture of Gallabat, 
on the Abyssinian-Sudanese border, 
which important position had been taken 
by the enemy in June. This capture was 
made by Brit, and Indian troopH, with 
tanks and artillery, tmd with the co-opera- 
tion of the K.A.F., the enemy being taken 
by surprise. The R.A.F. also attacked 
the key positions of Agordat and Keren 
in Eritrea and bombed Assab, a port m 
Eritrea. The enemy now began to appre- 
ciate his danger, tlghting grew fiercer, and 
in the next four days Gallabat changed 
hands sev. times. Asmara, cap. of Kn- 
trea, Gura, and Massawa, Eritrea's chief 
port, were bombed, while Brit, artillery 
fire forced the enemy to evacuate Meteni- 
ma, 2 m. from Gallabat (Nov. 24). At 
the same time Asosa and Gondar in 
Abyssinia were raided by the R.A.F. who 
gave the Its. no respite anywhere. At 
this period (Nov. 1940-Jan. 1041) the 
focus of interest was the battle of the VV. 
Desert, Waved's spectacular advance to 
Benghazi being facilitated by the fact 
that Gen. Cunningham's operations in It. 
E. Africa prevented the duke of Aosta, 
oommundcr-i^-chief In It. E. Africa, from 
rendering Graziani any help. 

On Jan. 14 Huil6 BeiassiG (q. r.) # who was 
now In Khartoum, announced that he 
would soon cross the Abyssinian frontier 
and lead an Abyssinian army against the 
Its, The revolt, fomented by the Brit, in 
that country, was now making great head- 
way. The Imperial standard had been 


raised at Gojjam by Has Mongasha and 
the war drums were rallying the Ahys- 
hinian patriots. liaJI6 SelassiG said that, 
like Marshal Badoglio (v.iO, be would 
cuter Addis Abaha on a white horse, tear 
down the figure of a wolf erected by the 
It* in tho square, and reinstate the white 
marble statue of tho Lion of Judah (the 
original of which had been taken to Rome), 
lias Kossa, one of the leading Abyssinian 
generals in the Abyssinian-it. war, 
ui rived in Khartoum on Jan. 21 to join 
his emperor. 

By now Brit, troops were successfully 
advancing iuto Eritrea, while Indian 
troops were marching over the Sudan 
frontier. A contingent of regular troops 
of a uewly-tormed Abyssinian army went 
into action on the 22nd in the Sudanosc- 
Entreau war zone, the command being 
given by llailG SelastuG to a young Aus- 
tiulian artillery lieutenant. llatiG Seine- 
mG had act ually crossed the frontier a week 
ember, hoisting the dag of Ethiopia on his 
native soil in tho presence of Brit, and 
Abyssinian troops and accompanied by 
the Crown Prince and the duke of Harar 
and lias Kossa. Keru and Aieota, to- 
gether with UUU It. prisoners and two guns, 
fell to tho Brit, forces on Jan. 21). From 
Kenya patrols had crossed the frontier at 
numerous points without meeting with 
tho enemy. In Entrou the Brit, attack 
was now concentrated on the Agordat- 
lUrenlu area. Tho distances arid physi- 
cal obstacles of this didlcult region wero 
overcome by strong concentrations of 
Ini penal troops through the labours of the 
Capo Mechanical Transport companies. 
By the end of the month operations were 
developing on ail Africun fronts — the 
Budim-Abyssinian froutier. Konya- Abys- 
sinian frontier, Eritrea, and It. Somaliland 
— while revolt was spreading in Abyssinia. 
Agordat foil on Fob. 1— giving tho Brit, u 
junction of considerable strategic import- 
ance ou the Red Sea railway. Brit, and 
Indian troops, with R.A.F. support, 
stoimed the position, capturing a dozen 
Links, and driving the enemy towards 
Burcntu and Keren — a stronghold sur- 
rounded by natural rooky fastnesses of 
gieat height. Other It. forces, harassed 
by Abyssinian patriots, withdrew from 
the Kritrean -Abyssinian frontier, abandon- 
ing their mechanical transport, and soon 
they wi*ro iu full retreat towards Gondar 
closely followed by mobile forces. Through- 
out Feb. the enemy in Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
und it. Somaliland was always in rotroat 
save at Keren — a stronghold ou which 
every dovico of military engineering skill 
had been lavished. Here the enemy had 
sought to make a stand after being driven 
out ot Barcntu (Feb. 3) tcuving hundreds 
of killed and wounded tvith many guns 
und other equipment which were of groat 
use for arming the Abys&mun patriots. 

Tho Imperial troops now laid siege to- 
Keren. It was to prove the most costly 
operation of the whole campaign, but by 
Feb. 7 over 3500 prisoners had been 
taken, and wherever the enemy gave- 
ground war material littered his track. 
There wero now In simultaneous operation 
some live movements : the penetration of 
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It. Somaliland by S. African troops ; an 
advance tn S. Abyssinia by S. Africans ; 
an advance through the N. part of Abys- 
sinia, a patriot advance from the W. into 
Abyssinia and in S.W. Abyssinia ; and 
the attack by mixed troops on Keren. 
The important port of Kismayu (It. 
Somaliland) fell to the S. Africans on 
Fob. 15. The attack was carrier) out in 
co-operation with the Royal Navy and 
the S. African air force, Five days later 
the troops were across the Juba R., while 
other troop* from that dominion took 
Mega In S. Abyssinia, an It. air base 
some 6500 ft. above Hca-lcvel and the heed 


announcement that occupied tore. * for- 
merly ruled, claimed, or occupied by the 
It. gov. in Ethiopia and Somaliland were 
placed under the military jurisdiction of 
Gen. Alan Cunningham, general -officer - 
commanding, E. Africa.' Dagga Bur, 
600 m. N. of Mogadishu, fell to the vic- 
torious imperial troops on March 10, 
Ilarar being their next objective. It. 
losses sinc e the opening of the Somaliland 
offensive had now reached 30,000 prison- 
ers, while practically the whole of It. 
Somaliland, a great part of Eritrea, and 
enormous supplies of war material had 
fallen to the Brit, forces. 
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of an important motor-road to Addis 
Ababa. Later in the month the Imperial 
forces made a remarkably rapid advance 
in It. Somaliland. They took Moga- 
dishu, the cap., on the 25th after a march 
more rapid even than that of the army of 
the Nile In Cyrcnaiea. This gave them 
the centre of a good road system and so 
demoralised the enemy that over 1)000 of 
them surrendered. On the Kenya-Abys- 
sinia border Abyssinian irregulars drove 
the Its. from their last footholds in the 
Brit, colony by taking both Brit, and It. 
Moyale, positions which had proved 
almost as stubborn as that of Keren. On 
the first day of March an important pass 
covering the approach to Keren was cap- 
tured by au Anglo-Fr. force advancing 
from the N., the Fr. troops being Senega- 
lese who had trekked across the continent 
to Port Sudan to help the cause of Free 
Frenchmen. Burye, an important Tt. 
fort, fell to the patriots on March 4, and 
the same day was noteworthy from the 


Penetration into Abyssinia was now in 
progress on twelve fronts, including a 
thrust on Gondar in the N., a drive by 
putriot forces towards Debra Markos. 
t lie next goal after Burye ; a Brit, advance 
on Ilarar from It. Somaliland ; a thrust 
from the Sudan to Afodu ; and other 
penet rations in the Blue Nile region of 
s.W. Abyssinia. But time was nonethe- 
less nu essential factor in the general 
plans of the Brit, authorities. The 
longer Keren held out the greater the 
possibility of the rains saving the Its. On 
Man'll 16, however, Brit., Indian, and 
Sudanese forces, strongly supported by 
the K.A.F., made a most determined 
attack on precipitous positions covering 
Keien ana stormed three Important 
heights 3000 ft. high, under cover Of well- 
directed gun lire and bombing. Reverting 
to the earlier clays of March, the position 
was that the Brit. All-Africa column (Gold 
Coast and S. African Forces) and Brit, 
and Patriot Ktbiopiau forces were all 
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converging on Addis Ababa. For the first formed the objective was far greater. The 
fourteen days of the month the All manner of the development of the cam- 
Africa column averaged over 40 m a day paign was in itsolf remark able Apart 
aciohs rising uplands on Abyss mu's K from minor operations, it began with an 
threshold Other forces mound Lake outstanding su< cess in the N, between 
Tana were then nearer Addis Ababa but Rawiala in the Sudan and Vgordat, In 
the formidable barrier of the deeply krifitn Ihen at Keren as wo have 
cannoned Bine Nile retarded their pio sttn the Its found an extremely strong 
gross The Imperial Army fioni Fritrea position where for weeks on end thev 
was fighting at the immenseh strong It ofH re d a \ igoions resistance and contrived 
position of Keren, the biggest battle of to hold up the Brit advance on Asmara 
the campaign A trail of abindoned and Massawa The Brit then initiated a 
ammunition and matcual along the gig tutu turning movement from the N„ 
modem tarmac road marked the htadlong which made rapid progress at first, but 
flight of It soldiers The Ail Afiic'i foi long could not dislodge tho enemy at 
column was t kt\mg two disorgauised Keicn 

eneraj dive which were daspcratolj trjmg By March 27, however, the road to As 
to find a way back across tho desol ito mm i was open to the yictorious troops of 
Ogaden landscape Bv mid March th< tin Iinpcnul Army of the budau The 
strategic position of Jiiign >0 in L of liml ittack was delivered after fourteen 
Har&r, lav ahead of the All Africa days of fierce fighting an attack which 
olumn The question was whether the battci d down the last rurmaut of enemy 
Its would make a stand t tic re oi m the rc istmcc and earned the But troops 
mils round Ilanr But air rcconnais tnuni[ li intly into thetn Guns cars, and 
-lance found lijiga airiiili dcscited great piles of uflos and equipment on 
whence it was inferred that Harar with cumbeied tho roadside ihc It garrison 
its high mud wall pieiccd by five gates numbering 10,000 including say oy Grena 
would prove the kev to the whole cam dieis ( nr ibmicii, rnd \l]uni, with nearly 
paign Yet it was doubttul whether the 200 t, ilh t ought from prepared positions 
Its could spare as wain to 10 000 troops of great strength on peaks 4000 ft above 
for ith defence — the num be i believed to he the I iiticmi plateau They poured a 
oncen tinted nr tho wcimt> Already withering t io on the Lint troops toiling 
their crack gre nadit i units had bet n sc nt ui> the tec p slopes in a tc nip of w» 11 ovor 
to Keren and at all costs tire y must hold 100 But nothing e ould deter the ad 
that position and the Blue Nile crossings v m < i ot even ic« klcss < ounti r ut tacks 
They had also to keep garrison's ryery hv l i Its who leilbtrt tl it tho tall of 
where to ward off pati ots while finally kci n meant tho los« of 1 n rea the one 
they had already lost o\cr 40 000 prison realh loyal it colony tho one outlet to 
3 rs, a serious elepletioi of th« >00 000 men the * from the fastnesses of doomed 
Italy was suppobed to h i\c unde r aruh m kbv-Mnn In Iveien gorge yyheic 1 m 
K Africa fioj i the tn the its ldr ltd 200 yds out 

Meanwhile, on Mu h 18 Berbem was of tl i u i to thwart tin Brit advance, 
retaken as the it si it of i combined sea the But soldiers fought hind to hand 
land, and ah omidtion 1 y Imperial forces with machine gun c itws which had been 
^oon the whole of But Somaliland wuh com i mg this obst i< h Haiai filial the 
recaptured, the It oc npat ion having thus miim tine and yvith this double sue cesb, 
lasted some seven months Indications th but o b tunic d po session of three 
were, however, that tin its never cflic quu r of I utiea and prutic illy sealed 
tivelv occupied the c >1 my, failing to the litc of tho It force left in what 
organise cyen a sembl an i of adrmnistiu n n um d ot Mussolini h 1< African empire, 
tion Bcrbeia was aetudlv taken with Th list phase of tho campaign now 
little fighting, a tribute to the skill and opined with the genual e tumbling of the 
laying of the opcmtnn which yvas fore* left to the duke of Aosta \iccroyof 
ttfeeted by two lauding parties, one Abi mu, Brit planes actually taking off 
mam l v of Indian troop the other of Arab It wornc n and < iiildren to plae es of safety 
and boraali volunteers I he sigmficanec \t the beginning of Apitl more than 
of th» rapid advance to Dagga Bur (GOO m halt \tyssmla was in Brit hands krorn 
M of VogadUhu), towards JiJigi and A nnra (ten Platt s troops were clam 
Harar, wa>. that in this n ighbourhood henrnr down into >000 ft high to capture 
f listed one ot tho chief pit into the M i ivya while mother column was reach- 
gust mountainous plateau known as the In* m tho road to Adowa tho occupation 
Abystinnn Highlands 'ihc Its hoped of wlmh was calculated to have a strong 
to retire to this mt fortress and 1 old the mm d effect on both the Its and the 
Limited nun ber of practicable inlets In the Mine pinn patriots In the central part 
expectation th it the coming mins would of th front Gen Cunningham’s troops 
restrict Bnt operations to ee mparatively wen rmi robing from Harar and Dircdawa 
small columns The senes of operations a I ng the two roads that converge at 
in £ Af ica wan in Its way an brilliant an Me i a no m from Addis Ababa Flying 
the camraign of tho W Desut If the aht id s Afrit an pilot? were destroying 
army of tho duke of Aosta wasp ftsiormJel- the r nlway and road dt Welenchili and 
able than that of Marshal Grr/iani the Ad mm so and h0 m resperth ely, from the 
natural difficult I< a of the terrain yyere cap In the S , the It* garrison at Sor- 
gieater If the paoq was slower, except oppa, mar Lake Rudolf, was surrounded 
for the rapid advance northw ird from ine by Afru an troops and surrendered The 
Webbi fohibeli in tho dJrc< tion of Jijlga sole port now left securely in the hands of 
and Harar, the size of tho tors, which the Its was Assab, for already Massowa 
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was threatened, and the navy wore 
closely watching It. The only consider- 
able tns. held by the enemy in the Interior 
were Bessie, Gondar, and Addis Ababa. 
Gondar was all but cut off by Abyssinian 
patriots, who were pressing on round Lake 
Tana and the sources of the blue Nile. 
Bessie was tilling with retreating soldiers 
from Eritrea, who, while streaming 
through tho Green Valley were subjected 
to a major bombing attack by the S. 
African squudrons who raked the roods 
in the valley from end to end. Revolt 
was now sweeping the country behind the 
U. lines. Ironically, along tho Addis 
Ababa railway, brit. imperial truopH were 
hurrying to protect the Its. against their 
own native conscripts. Abyssinian de- 
serters wero Milping the Its. from tho sur- 
rounding scrub everywhere except, at 
Bessie and Addis Ababa, where It. white 
troops still outnumbered them. 

The historic battlefield of Adowa now 
foil into lint, hamls and then the holy 
city of Axum, and on April 9 Massowa 
capitulated. In the whole country there 
were now left only more or less dis- 
organised bodies of troops, groping their 
way towards Uoss*e Gondar, and Jumna 
Fierce fighting m toe l- oiubolcia Boss, 
14 m. S. of Bessie, was the prelude to the 
Brit, capture of this mt. stronghold in 
the last days of April. Rut there was 
still a strong force of the enemy under the 
duke of Aosta, at Amha Alagl. another 
mt. stronghold. Hero the its. held out 
for nearly three weeks, By May 14 the 
enemy had been driven back by the 
Africans to the peak of Mt. Alagi, where 
they had tunnelled galleries into tho 
cliff faces and cut gun emplacement,-, 
out of the rock. Machine-guns and 
artillery fired from tho narrow mouths of 
caverns where they wero iipmu ne from A ny - 
thing except by direct hit. but there was 
one weakness in this well-nigh impreg- 
nable stronghold. Tho long-prepared de- 
fences w ere intended to meet an uttnek 
from tho N., and the S. Africans wore 
piercing the vulnerable S. side. Tho siege 
of Amba Alagi reached its grimmest stage 
on May 14 when a terrible artiliei\ bom- 
bardment almost wiped out the It. forces. 
Deserters at night stole th'dr own lorries to 
escape. Tho Transvualers blasted tho fts. 
out of their dug-outs. Few oscapod to 
carry back tho tale of terror to the duko of 
Aosta's cavern — tho very cavern in which 
UailA Selassi6 had sheltered live years 
previously from his It. conquerors. Some 
ten days later the duke of Aosta formally 
surrendered, together with some 19,000 
prisoners. Thereafter there remained only 
small pockets of hopeless resistance. In 
only four months a well -equip pod torce of 
125,000 Its. and 200,000 native troops, 
of which 170,000 were infantry, with a 
considerable air force and 212 aerodromes, 
under au able commander, had been j 
smashed and scattered. Of this great I 
host the Brit, forces under Gen. Cunning- ! 
ham had captured about 190,000 ; 125,000 
had deserted leaving nothing remaining in 
military formation, apart from one or two 
small bodies, numbering altogether 0000, 
.who wero soon to be rounded up. The 


hollowness of the It. claim that their 
opposition had contained in Abyssinia 
large numbers of brit. troops who were 
urgently required elsewhere Is shewn by 
the fact that the Brit, forces at tho begin- 
ning, when Italy took up arms, numbered 
fewer than 25,000 men, of whom only 
5000 wore white. At no time did the 
brit. forces on all the fronts in E. Africa, 
even after the arrival of reinforcements 
irom India and W. Africa, approach the 
strength of the combined It. metropolitan 
and native armies. Aud again, whereas 
t he It garrison had begun with hundreds 
of heavy guns, the brit. forces had no 
more than OS field guns. Yet In four 
morchs the Imperial forces under Gen. 
Cunningham bad conquered three coun- 
tries and reconquered a fourth, totalling 
some 700,000 sq. in., captured 120,000 
prisoners, boo heavy guns, and 150 tauks, 
a- well as thousands of motor vehicles, 
thoiLsands of machine guns, aud millions 
of rounds of ammunition. Mo-»t precon- 
ceived ideas of colonial warfare were 
abandoned. In this remarkable campaign 
•dicer speed broke the Its. The brit. con- 
cent rated superior fire-power in a few un- 
**\pd ted places. Gen. Cunningham's 
ticorv was the story of battle 0 which 
b»»gun among the swamps of the Juba R. 
thui cuts off Kenya from It. Somaliland, 
lie forced a passage over the stream at two 
point*, cuit through the It. lines, and his 
two columns converged on one another 
MU t hey met behind the enemy aud formed 
a ti tangle at the apex. In one increasing 
wn\o the brit. forces swept up the coast 
through Kismayu, Brava, and Moga- 
dishu, then wheeled left across the 
ilcMTt with lines of communications 
lengthening to 1500 m. Great tracts of 
uncoiiqucred ter. lay on either side, but 
-•till the Brit, forces pushed ahead, lorries, 
guns, hospital and staff oars roaring up 
the road to the all-important position of 
J ijiua. It was uutechnical and unpre- 
cedented, but the Fascist f urees be- 
wildered at tho loss of moral'', whioh 
spread rapidly through their ranks at 
length surrendered tin jp chief stronghold, 
hi ien, and that was really the beginning 
oi the end. It is not a little strange that, 
at the beginning, between June aud Sept. 
1JI0. Ibe rts. did not follow up their only 
su< cos-, in capturing Ka*sola and Gallabat 
l>\ n nicchauised push on Atbara, the 
Mini trail!? port centre of the bud&n, and 
1\ hartouin. buch a uu »ve might w oil have 
brought the whole country under their 
Mike in a few days. Ln Kenya, too, they 
were advancing from Moynle to Buna, 
nul iu tho Sudan, in Oct., they launched 
u drive into tho S. id the country which, 
if bolter supported, oiuht to have reached 
Uio great Seunar Bam. Tho secret of the 
licit . u\oidanoe of disaster at this critical 
juncture, was that while machine-guns 
were being mounted on tho walls of 
Khartoum, mid tanks traps laid before 
them, tho Brit, generals, by a policy of 
aggressive patrols and then rapid move- 
ment of their small forces, oaused the 
enemy to believe that they were opposed 
by numbers tenfold as great as they really 
were. 
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It. resistance did not oud entirely with 
the surrender of the duko of Aosta. The 
disorganised garrisons of scattered strong- 
holds, particularly at Jlmma, Dcbri 
Tabor, and Gondur in N. Abyssinia, pro- 
tected by the seasonal tropic rains, held 
out for some weeks tne lust remnants of 
Mussolini's groat army of Abyssinia. 
During this period, Ethiopian patriot 
troops took an effective part in operation® 
which resulted in the capture by those 
forces alone of some 10,000 prisoners. The 
It. commander of tho garrison at Debri 
Tabor, 00 in. K. of Lake Tana, surrendered 
early in Lily (1941), not long after the ful 1 
of Jim mu, and with his surrender, the sole 
important remaining garrison was that at 
Gondar, a strong natural position almost 
comparable with Keren. In the * Hattie 
of the Lakes \ the operations which 
virtually ended with the capture of Jimma 
on June 20. and resulted in the elimina 
tion of It. resistance from a vast area 8 .W 
of Addis Ababa, the Brit. forces took 
over 30,000 prisonere and more than 100 
guns. See also Italo-Abtsminiax War, 
1935-30. Abysnniaa Campaign : Official 
Story of the Conquest of Italian East Africa 
(H.M.B.O.) 1913; Christine Sandford, 
Ethiopia under Haile Selassie, 1910. 

Italian Front, First World War Cam- 
paign on. Italy declared war on Austria- 
Hungary on May 23, 1915, and a general 
mobilisation was ordered for the next day 
but war was not declared against Germany 
until Aug 23, 1915. On May 25 It. 
forces penetrated Austrian ter. in S. Tyrol 
and the N K. corner of Vcnetia and along 
the Isonzo (7 r.). Gradiseu was occupied 
within a few days and the crossing of the 
Isonzo promptly followed. On the W. 
dank progress was being made in the 
Trentino. Austrian posts on the Alps 
were taken by the Its. in rapid succession 
At the end of May the frontier was crossed 
at Lake Garda at Rj va (N. end of the lake ) 
During the flret wisjk of June there was a 
stiffening of the whoic line, and fighting 
became more serious. On July 20 , the 
Its. gained a victory in an all-day light on 
the Lower Isonzo. This developed into 
a series of conflicts on the Careo (r?.v.>. In 
Oct. the W. flank was impro\ ed by secur- 
ing Mt. Nodlc which gave the Its. com- 
mand of the Ledro valley. During the 
winter of 1915-16 the Austrians were pre- 
paring a counter-offensive in the Trentino 
under the command of Archduko Charles, 
with Field -Marshal von Jioct/ondorff as 
his Chief of .Staff. The attack was 
launched on May 14 and bv May 19 the 
Its. were In retreat on the whole Trentino 
front and the Austrians reached It .soil. 
In ten days they had captured 21,000 
prisoners and 2.50 guns. A-uago (n.v.) fell 
to the Austrian-, on May 29, and although 
their flanks were held, their centre com 
tinned to adduce. The Its. count er- 
attacked, and by June 26 had recovered a 
good dial of ground. Gen. Cadnrnn ( 7 . 1 O 
th«- It. comrnandor-in-chlef. In unched an 
offensive in the Isonzo on Aug. 0, 1916. 
and captured the bridgehead at GorfzJa, 
with 10,000 prisoners. Further progress 
westward continued throughout the 
month. On Sept. 10 , the Its. advanced 


their right flank on tho Carso and through* 
out Oct. and Nov. continued to press the 
Austrians hack on their N.K. flank. In 
May 1917 a groat offensive on the Isonzo 
was launched, progress being made chiefly 
N. of Uorizia, and with the help of Brit, 
guns h serious threat was made to tho Aus- 
tnans on the Juliun front. Brit, monitors 
also tired on tho rear of tho Austrians from 
the gulf of Trieste. In June tho Its. made 
some progress in tho Trentino. U 11 Aug. 
19 they resumed tho Isonzo offensive 
mainly across the Carso, and by the end 
of the month the high ground B.E. of 
Mndnni was In their hands. About this 
titne. Gcr. troops, under the command of 
Gen. Otto von Billow, were being trans- 
ferred to the Isonzo front, and attackod 
the Its. on Oct. 21, 1917 ■ the Its. wore 
thrust back at Caporetto (q.i O, and the 
rout continued until the Oers. captured 
L dine on Oct. 29. This exposed the Its. 
on the Carso to the danger of envelop- 
ment, and a hasty withdrawal was made 
to tho Tagliornento ; but hero tho Gere, 
forced a passage and the situation hocaino 
critical. At this time live divs. of Brit, 
troops under Gen. Blunier arrived on the 
It. front. In Nov. 1917 Cadorna was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. I)iaz. Tho Us. defeated 
all attempts of the enemy to pierce tho 
Clave front, so they turned their attention 
to the mt. sector further N. Here they 
gamed some points, but the presence of 
Brit, and Fr. troops prevented any serious 
loss, in May 1918 Lord Cavan succeeded 
Gen. riutuor in command of tho Brit, 
troops. On June 15, 1918, tlie Austrians 
launched their final assault. They at- 
tacked on u ninety -in. front with forty dive, 
from Asiagn to the sea. The Piave was 
< rossed at MontelM, and Venice also was 
threatened, but tho sector held by the 
Brit, stood Arm against all attacks. 
Before the end of tho mouth the Its. 
counter-attacked with the result that the 
A 11 strum* were soon in full retreat. On 
Oct. 26 a groat offensive wa& launched 
agu nst tho Austrians which turned the 
retreat into a rout and ultimate surrender. 
See L Villarl, B'ar on the Italian Front, 
1932; G. L. MoEntee, Italy* 8 part in 
winning the Worhl War , 1934. 

Italian Front, Second World War Cam- 
paigns on. For tho events leading up to 
thu campaign, see Africa, North, 
•5 1 1 ovd Would War Campaign* iy. 

Fall of Pantelleria , Lampedusa, and 
other small Italian is! amis, — Pantelleria. 
which, Hfter 1937, was atrongly fortified 
os a nuvai and air huso, surrendered to 
allied forces 011 Juno 11, 1943. and was 
occupied bv allied forces very shortly after 
the white flag was seen from the air flying 
from a hill top. This surrender was the 
ttrsl instance whore a strongly defended 
oneni} bastion tins been conquered from 
the mr. The air attack began thirteen 
days previously and by Juuo 11 had 
swelled to a terrifying climax. Bombers, 
flgli tor- bom here, and fighters were Bent 
against this one target. Flying Fortroasos 
in grealci numbers than ever previously 
used by the N. W. African Air Forces, made 
repeated sorties throughout the offensive, 
which lasted from dawn to dusk. Twice 
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the allied commander crave the garrison 
(numbering 10,000) a chance to end the 
destruction, and twice the garrison re- 
jected the offer. The air bombardment 
woe supported by naval bombardment 
and towards the ond of the attack strong 
forces of cruisers and destroyers wore lirlng 
salvos at frequent intervals. Early In the 
offensive the airfield was wrecked. Every 
ship In the harbour was put out of com- 
mission. By dusk of Juno 10 the is 
batteries, well -concealed and In heavy 
gun emplacements, wore silenced and the 
is. *8 doom sealed. Tn addition to the 
garrison there were 0000 civilians on the 
is., but, happily, they suffered hardlv any 
casualties, for the is. consists of volcanic 
rock which Is full of galleries and air-raid 
shelters. Lampedusa and the still smaller 
Is. of Linosa, both fu the Pelagic group 
just over 100 m ri.W. of Sicily, held out 
but a very short tiino after the surrender 
of Pantelleria. Lampedusa was subdued 
after a naval bombardment followed by u 
heavy air attack and Lluosa surrendered 
without a fight 

The Hattie of SiHlv(Julv-Aufju*t. 1043) 
— Anglo. Amer forces under Gen. Alex- 
ander as doputv coinmander-fn -chief, w tl li 
Gen. Montgomery immander-In -chief 

of the Brit. forces, in an armada of nearly 
3000 vessels. Invaded Sicily early in July, 
1943. The lirst stage of the Invasion 
started on July 10, soon after the occupa- 
tion of Pantelleria and Lampedusa, when 
the allied air forces crippled the Axis air* 
bases in Hiciiv. This w.us mi effective that 
the second stage, t lie cstab. of bridgeheads 
in the is., was easily accomplished ami 
the landings, preceded and uccompan’md 
by terrific air assaults ami broadsides of 
warships commanded by Adm.-of-the- 
Floet -Sir Andrew Cunningham, on a 1 Ho- 
rn. wide stretch of the coast from S. of 
Catania to Gclit, met with only negligible 
resistance. The core of the Invasion con- 
sisted of the seasoned troops of the Hrit. 
Eighth Armv, the Amor. Seventh Army 
and Canadian forces (First Canadian 
Infantry Dlv. and tho First Canadian 
Army Tank Brigade). In the Initial 
operations a large part, was played by the 
troop -oarrmr command of tho N.\V\ 
African Air Force and by paratroops, 
Amer, and Hrit. Allied air forces uctcd 
throughout In close co-ordination with 
the sea and ground forces. • Light- 
ning ’ aircraft left a trail of ravaged lorries, 
armoured cars, ami railway trains, and, In 
the vicinity of the ports, of small ships. 
Heavy day bombing attacks woro made 
on Gerbini, Trapani, Milo, and Rnaera. 
Brit, raids by * Wellingtons * wore made 
At night on Syracuse and Catania. 'I he 
Am era. took all tho boaobos assigned to 
them within throe hours of their first 
landing. The strongest opposition was 
met In the Cape Pussero area by llrit. and 
Canadian forces. The landings genera Ih 
were less costly In casualties than had been 
expected and many hospital ships were 
held in reserve bocanso thoy were not 
wanted. The next task was to secure tho 
possession of the harbours and centres of 
communication on tho coast and dose 
behind it. By July 18 Gon. Montgomery* 


with the Canadians on his left flank, 
seized the road and railway S.W. to 
Po/allo In the extreme S. of the Is., to- 
gether with the port of Syracuse. In the 
other zone of operations -tho bay of Gela 
- the Arnors., under Gen. Patton, seized 
Gelu, Licata, and other places along tho 
Syracuse-Pozallo road. Seven enemy 
cm inter -attacks, the strongest in the 
direction of Gcia, were made with tanks 
and infantry and all were repulsed, 2000 
prisoners being taken, liagusa, Florida* 
and Augusta fell on July 13 and two 
thrusts were now made from Syracuse and 
Augusta, northwards towards Catania 
ami S. -westwards to the Palazzolo heights 
which dominate the plain of Catania. 
Most resistance came from two Ger. pan- 
zer divs., one facing the Brit. In the E. 
and tho other the Amers. in the S. The 
allies soon penetrated in some sectors to 
a depth of 20 ra. from the roast. By 
July 14 the Brit. Eighth Army was within 
l r * rn. of Catania, hut resistance was 
now obviously stiffening. In tho W. the 
Amers. captured the important airfields 
of <\imfso and Ponte Olivo. By this time 
over 12,000 prisoners had been taken, of 
w hom 8000 were taken by the Amer. army. 
Though the Allied advance was Rpeody it 
wjis recognised by the commanders that, 
until the Catania plain and the Gerhinl 
rdrllelds were in their hands, resistance 
would be protracted, particularly in the 
mountainous regions of the N.E. and 
m round Etna. Considerable gains, bow- 
cv.-r. were made on July 1A-1A, the 
Kis-hth Army advancing sev. m. beyond 
\ugiHta, und u* spearheads striking into 
advance units of a powerful Ger. force. 
Heavy losses were inflicted on the Axis 
foiecw in the W. sector, where the Amers. 
advanced sev. m. across difficult country, 
-mnultaneously with these operations, 
the heaviest combined air assault there- 
tofore launched from N. Africa was made 
on Naples (July 17) by more than J00 
aircraft mostly from the N.W Amer. Air 
Force, part of the Neapolitan rov-il arsenal 
being destroyed. Agrigcnto fc.i to the 
Vmcrs. on July 10, a day ot confused 
battle, with guns firing steadily from 
almond orchards and olive groves all 
lound the city : but lls ten r >Ic»w were un- 
tiled. At the sumo time Porto Empe- 
dot le, named after the Sicilian philosopher, 
a bo fell. The following dnv Cal tan I set ta, 
on tho railway linking \gngento and S.W. 
su ilv with Catania and Messina, was taken 
hr (Jen. Patton's troop 1 *. 20 in. to the 
!•; , l he Canadians took Piazza Armerlna 
mikI both Amers. anti Canadian® were now 
ml valuing on Emm, the most Important 
junction In tho K The Eighth Army, 
w Inch bad the hnnle-t task In the cam- 
paign. was now some J m from Catania 
On July 19 Rome win raided for tho first 
‘ime, when Amer. bombers attacked 
man* hailing yards and railways — a raid 
which was to have immediate and pro- 
found effects <»u the political situation in 
Italy. On July 21 Lima fell and Amer. 
and Canadian forces were now threatening 
to turn the whole enemy line. With the 
Amer. Seventh Army were Moroccan 
Goums, who distinguished themselves as 
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mt infantry Just as the? did in the coastal 
mts of N lumsta With the Eighth 
Army s estab on July 19 of a bridgehead 
S. of Catania the Axi* forces now began 
a general thongli oiderly retreat to wauls 
Messina in the an a b ot Catania about 
6 m in width and 1 in in depth, the Qers 
Jaunt hed frequent count©/ attacks despite 
mounting casual tie a Among t heir t roops 
were iements of the revived Hermann 
Goeiing Panzer Orenadie Dlv but their 
numbers were dwindling Casualties to 
Brit forces were far lower than had been 
anticipated lhe Allied advance in the 
W half of the is continued with great 
rapidity oontolw trino with its import 
ant airfk Id, originally built foi patrolling 
the bicili&n channel fell on July 22 Mai 
sala was then abandoned by the Axis 
troops The threat to Palermo was 
accentuated Allied troops being now only 
25 m away, while other tioops of the 
Seventh Annv were nearing the buy of 
Termini on the Is coast Palermo fell 
to the bevcntl Army on Tul\ 23, the 
enemy being complete lv surpri^d by e 
rapid thrust by advanced tioops of highly 
mobile forces Bv thin time the seventh 
Aimy bad takeu 27 000 prisoners, 250 
guns and 10 000 000 rounds of aaimuni 
fcion besides destroying 84 tanks lhe 
success of the Sicilian campaign coupled 
with the bombing of Homo, now had its 
political repercussions in Italy tor Mu«o 
uni reiaignel and th king of Italy assume d 
supreme commar 1 of r he It irmc d fore cm 
with Marshal Bodoglio l*. the new prune 
min ister By the* ml ot lull the number 
of prisoners was 7 > 000 tliroe fourths of 
this total being tiken by the Amt rs and 
It was now clear that the bittlt of Sic ily 
had entered its ciilmm ctlng phis© — the 
struggle for Catania m 1 Meson * 1 he 

general offensive for these posit ions b< gan 
to develop in \up following a week of in 
tensive preparation during which large 
reinforcements of men an 1 guns had b« en 
moved up to the front Pie Brit 78th 
Dlv captured Centuiipe after pome very 
bitter street fighting The >lst (High 
land ) Piv advanced cn their right lo 
the left the f anadlans capture d EtegMbuto 
where the opposition w w especially hti t 
Further \ the Seventh Anny cipttirtd 
Tram! fAug 2), Cerarui and ( ipl//i On 
tlic reast road the advance continued in 
the face of extensive enemy demolition. 
But the lat* of C atania bad he en scaled at 
Centuiipe nearly 20 m away, for the 
commanding heights bore gave the allies 
control o\ n the road from ( atania refund 
the W of i 4 na in the same w iy that the 
Navy had give n control of the i vici lound 
the L of 1 tna and in such predicament 
the enernv bad no alternative hut to fight 
In the city to the last or to e*apc under 
cover of darkness. He chose the lat er 
One stir ng reason for retircim nt was that 
greater threats Lo the mainline! of Italy 
were now impending Brit f >rces entered 
Catania early on the morning ot Aug 0, 
the city bung taken without a Mhot being 
fired* following oik the capture of the 
to. ot Bronte the immediate objective 
of the Allied for* es was Randasrn on t he 
N.W. side of Etna and the key to the whole 


Axis defence The Amors, having landed 
parties at two points on the N ooast so 
as to command coast roads to R&ndazzo, 
while the Brit took Acireale, the respec- 
tive Allied aimies were now fast con- 
verging on Kanduzzo Ger resistance 
had now however become more tenacious 
than ever The enemy tactics relied 
above all on demolitions and minefields 
protected with well sited machine guns, 
their hope being to ovacuate the bulk of 
their armies under cover of rearguard 
uctions to the It mainland The rugged 
tcnniu was well adapted to these tactics. 
Rrtiidft//o however, eventually fell (Aug. 
H) to the steady conceited Allied pres- 
sure flic enemy had already been 
driven from most points N ot Randazzo. 
and trial ro and Rlposto on the E coast 
had been oe copied The Axis line in 
'swiU now collapsed and their forces were 
in hill retreat Messina fell on Aug 17 
to the A mers who made contort there 
with the Brit Eighth Army late r on the 
same div All organised resistance in 
Suih h ui now tta^td lhe bidllan 
< uiif ngn hid thus ended lfter thirty 
eight da * and Uie Allied fortes stood 
ij it from the It mainland Owing to 
the | r ol the mainland the Gem 

wore i l>l to rur the gauntlet of ill bom- 
bardment in the drifts and to bring a 
large j ut of the u tioops away Generally, 
th«ir re rcut never bccumo a tout lhe 
ton pit sf of '"'ic il v bn illy m tied the 
tnM iv ol tin narrow mis to the S, 
w he i i rev toils I > only Miltn held out 

In lencly lov ilty ami the possibilities 
open ti up were mw almost unlimited 
Thr utal Avis cuujltic were if»i,000 
Of lac id 000 to 7 » 000 Ger»J on the is at 
l*«st ) 000 wu»» lot Many of these 
we it 1 1 d between \ug 5 17 when tho 
Alia i nr lore os dent roved or damaged 
some WU v e shcIh t mug t o < rose the sti alts 
0\ci 00 ciiunv guns and 2b0 tanks wore 
cii>tr vtd or captured while well over 
1 u i me raft were brought clown or cop- 
tu-c 1 The Allies lost 103 tanks and 
2>l muis, and compai itively few airuaft 
7 he l ta. allied caMraltiet* were about 
2 » 000— about 14,000 Prit and 11,000 
Am i 

Allied Inicunon of Italy — Prior to the 
ae timl I ending on It soil, Brit and Ainer 
whim ips shelled roads power stations, 
roilw us aud other objectives particularly 
In ( aialina Foggia, whore wc*re Import- 
ant all he ids, was also heavily raided from 
the an 'stromboli aud Uu Li pan Is sur- 
rende rc d to Amor naval fore c* at the same 
time Some days later the Allies directed 
a gre it air offensive agalpst the It railway 
s\ tern to sever its 8 arter.os Paggia, 
baluuo and Beuevento were among the 
most verely attache d plat os The BHt, 
Eighth Army landed near Reggio dl 
Calal rla and advanced, 'without encount- 
ering much opposition, on I’ulmi. Then 
Allied air tones, operating In great 
strength made a prolonged attack on the 
Naples urea, the main effort being against 
airfields All those formidable attacks, 
coupled with invaalon. quickly had 
political repercussions, for on Sept. 8, 
Gen Eisenhower announced that the It. 
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Gov. had surrendered its forces uncondi- 
tionally and an armistice was granted. 
Hostilities between the Allies and the 
forces under Marshal Uadoglio ( q v.) there- 
fore ceased and all Its. who oo-operated m 
ejecting the Gers. from Italy were prom 
ised A Hus! support. The Fifth Army under 
the Atner. Gen. Hark, including a Brit 
corps, landed near Naples at 4 a.m on 
Sept. 9. the Brit, and Amer. warships 
covering their dlsembarcation. Soon 
three Allied forces were advancing inland 
from each corner of a great triangle to 
seize the whole of the foot of Italy. 
The Fifth Army was meeting intense 
Ger. opposition on the Salerno beaches iu 
a struggle which was developing into a 
great battle for Naples. Part of Mont- 
gomery’s Eighth Army was advancing 
northwards in Calabria. Other elements 
of the Eighth Ariuv, having taken Brin- 
disi and Taranto, were following retreat- 
ing Ger forces to the N. of those tns. 
The most desperate fighting occurred for 
the Salerno bridgeheads, the tn itself 
having quickly fallen The Gers. hoped 
to hurl back the Invaders into the sea and, 
holding the high ground overlooking the 
Allied positwus, were abh to subject the 
Allies to a devastating lire from well-sited 
guns. But the bridgeheads from balerno 
to Agropoli hi Id firm, while over moie re- 
inforcements in men and material poured 
Into the beaches and also into more 
southerly ports, coven. d by naval and air 
forces. The enemy had the advantage 
in the air , for whereas the Allied ftghU r 
planes of the N W African Air Force had 
to fly from a great distance, the Ger 

S hters could operate fiom near bases. 

lied air forces, however, flew over MM) 
sorties on Sept. 13 to support the infantry 
and gunners who weio fighting on the open 
rrescent of the plain of .Salerno without 
cover of vegetation or terrain against an 
enemy skilled in the defensive use of hills 
dominating almost every point of the 
bridgeheads. The fighting there now 
grew more Intense than ever, and, to 
harass the Ger. reinforcements, the N W 
African Air Force on '-opt 11 made the 
most concentrated offensive until now of 
the whole Meditcrraman war Mean 
while the Eighth Army, having seized 
Bari, Tost nra, and Belvtdeic , vv< remaking 
forced, if unopposed, marches to link up 
with the Fifth, from win* h thej were now 
separated hy 70 rn. Throwing a powerful 
mobile forte across the Apulian plain, they 
then captured the Impoitant an bast* of 
Foggla (*npt 2H), considerable < as wall ties 
being intlu ted on the Gent. In the advance. 
Extensive demolitions had been carried 
out by the enemy at Foggia and, the 
Apulian aqueduct having been destroyed, 
the tn. u without water. \r tin same 
time (\istf lnuovo was taken by the Fifth 
Army, w hose tank spearheads weie thrust- 
ing acio the plain towards shaft* red 
Naples, while other forces were pressing on 
through difluult mountainous (ountrv N. 
of Salerno Hie frenzy of Ger. demolitions 
In Naples and on the/oad to the city indi- 
cated that the Ger. commander, kohauI- 
ring, had no Intention of defending It. It 
toolc the Fifth Army alx days to pierce the 


Ger. defensive ring In the wild mts. separ- 
ating Naples Plain from the gulf of Salerno. 
Among the crags and along the valleys 
were fought some of the bitterest engage- 
ments of the war. Ger rem guards had 
to be bayoneted, bombed and blasted from 
their strongpoints Brit troops played 
a great part In fighting a way through. 
Shortly afterwards the naval base at 
('astellammaro 14 m. across the bay from 
Naples fell, and tho whole Sorrento Penin- 
sula was In Allied hands. Naples fell on 
Oct 1 to Gen. Clark's army. Bombing 
and Ger. demolitions had left deep scars 
on the city. Most of the public build- 
ings, factories, wharves, ware houses, and 
installations of military value had been 
dost roved, mainly bv lire. Shops were 
empty, roads closed, and streets mined 
and demolished As tho Allies had long 
foreseen, tho Gore had evacuated the city 
in order to take up a \ ery stiong defensive 
position on the Voltnrno B , and on the 
line of that riv bitter lighting lasted for 
some time. Meanwhile against growing 
resistant e tho Eighth Armv pushed W. 
from Ttruioll on the Adrutic co.ist. The 
Mfth and Eighth Armies \vt le now in con- 
tact with each other and the Allied line 
ran from Naples through Guserta, C’ampo- 
basso, and 8. Martino to Tirmoli. By 
capturing the tn of ('apua emlv m Oct. 
the F lfth Armv at length won a bridgehead 
on the Voltnrno K But though they 
advanced to the entire W com sc of the 
nv In a single dn y, progiess m the difficult 
count iv of the Apennines wa« slow To- 
wuds tho end of the month there was a 
general advance on the whole of the Allied 
line except at its extremities It was 
evident thut tho line from V.isto on the 
Adriatic to Mondregnnc on t he Tv rrhenlan 
soa b> way of Isernla and V« n lfro, would 
in* strLnuouslv defended bv the enemy, for 
It reprt seated tho strongest position that 
could bt held 9. of Romo and all roads now 
led to tho cap. 

Inernia, pivotal point in the Ger. de- 
fonc o and centre of their lateral communi- 
cations, was captured bv the Eighth Army 
ou Nov 4. The Gers vve rc also driven off 
Monte Masslco in tho 9 , the* allied armies 
making a substantial adv m<e along the 
whole line from the Tyrrhenian coast to 
the knot of the Montagna do Maloso In tho 
centre of tho Ger lino Almost simul- 
taneously the Eighth Armv struck across 
the Trigno it on the sort ion of the front 
near tiro Adriatic* coast . but there wore 
strong prepared Ger defences across the 
riv S m behind and milch bitter fighting 
lav iinmecliatelv ahcml. Vasto, on the 
co«i>t, was taken on Nov 7 without A 
fight Though unimportant as a harbour. 
It gave command of most of the road run- 
ning S W. to CM.stjgUoMo M can whilo 
the Amer Fifth Armv had advanced past 
Voriaiio tn the centre ami, on the extreme 
left, tliMir patrols crossed the Garlgltano 
riv. c vjalbordino fell to the* Eighth the 
next day but only after heavy fighting 
which, however, brought Montgomery s 
forces to the banks of the Saugro. Des- 
perate Ger. counter attacks to drive the 
Amer. troops N. of Venafro into the Vol- 
turno valley failed. The capture of 
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Castigllone on Nov. 10 gave to the 
Eighth Army control of tho whole road 
from Vnsto to this important supply point 
in the Apennines Tho Hying of the swas- 
tika over tho vil. of (Jastelfortc, on the N. 
side of the now swollen Ganglia no seemed 
moru than anything a gesture of defiance ; 
but it symbolised the (*er. command's long 
obvious determination to stand ami fight 
along the magnificent defensive position* 
on which it hail now been thrown bark. 
Tliia defensive line i« not a single line nor 
yet oven a series of linos ; rather is it a 
mass of easily -defend* d hills or mts. 30 m. 
in depth. The Fifth Armv was now onl> 
on the Qpprna< hc-s of thcne positions 
Savage counter at tucks wore launched to 
meet virtually every Allied Improvement 
of position It was m blent to the Allied 
Command that, in view of the enemy’s 
defensive strength, e\cn local attacks and 
breaches might require long piunning loi 
what seemed to bo disproportionate 
effort. 

Tho Oers. were, in fact, well placed In 
Italy. They now had ten dlvs. on the 
central front facing the Fifth and Eighth 
Armies along the Uanglluno -Sangro line, 
stretching across i 1 n narrowest part of 
Italy Its ceiinc, th (tutral massif of 
the Apennines, is the highest and wildest 
country in the whole range. The tier 
hope wo.s that, even if Montgomery broke 
the Sangro line and threatened Rome 
from the N.K., they could at least hold 
him for a time In the mts. between the two 
front*. A I logo I her the tiers, now had at 
till* time GNov. !M nearly fifty divs. m 
Italy and the Hnlkans, an increase of 
from 10 to I A di\s. m tho past month and 
obvious evidence of their realisation of the 
Allied threat to tho whole S. and S.E. of 
Europe. 

On Nov. 20 Gen. Montgomery, after a 
period of heavy ruin and hogged condi- 
tions, began a new offensive across the 
Sangro. his attack being preceded by a 
demoralising air and artillery bombard- 
ment. Allied mastery of the air wo* so 
complete that in it* initial attack the 
Eighth A nny succeeded in gaining posi- 
tions along the outer edge of the Gurs.’ 
winter defence lino. Brit., Indian, ond 
New Zealand troops made determined 
attacks, the enemy resisting with suc- 
cessive counter attack* supported with 
tanks including flu mo- thro wing tanks. 
The sternest fighting was around the vil*. 
of Mozzagrona and Santa Maria, which 
are 4 rn from tho sea, and also m the Archi 
area where u .second bridgehead was estab 
On Dec. 1 the Eighth Army made a general 
advance along its whole right flank and 
shattered the most Important part of the 
Gere.* winter lino in Italy. Luncinno, 
Oftstel dl Front u no, and Cosoli, on the 
lateral road from tho Adriatic to the 
centre of Italy had now fallen to Mont- 
gomery, whoso advance was allied by th* 
Tactical Air Force’s devastating assault 
on flor. positions and transport and tlielr 
close support of the attacking troops. 
The Ger*. were now falling back in the 
Sangro sector, but tho pursuit was ham- 
pered by tbe bad weather. Large 
Quantities of guns and equipment were 


abandoned by tho enemy, who had suf- 
fered severe casualties and was now rush- 
ing up reinforcements from N. Italy. 
In the ensuing days, in the W., Gen. 
duck’s Amer. and Brit. Forces, In a des- 
perate struggle In rainy weather and 
across country which remains flooded and 
uatirloggod long after the rains coase, 
*lowlv but surely drove the enemy from 
hi-, strongly fortified positions on and 
around Monte Maggiore and Monte 
ram mo. But the Gers. fought grimly to 
iii find theii vital defences along the road 
to Borne, llill*, valleys, and ravines wore 
d< fended with all the devices of mines and 
entanglements calculated to delay ad- 
vancing troops, while deep in the mt. 
slopes gun emplacements were hewn out 
of the rook to a depth of 6 ft. or more 
Transport was so difficult and troops in 
si if h InicceMble places that supplies had 
to be dropped to them fiom tho air. In 
the E. the Eighth Army, despite a deluge 
of re in, noised the More It., Canadian 
tumps -('curing positions N. of it, includ- 
ing Ortona. 

Thereafter, for flvo weeks, there were 
no marked changes in tho respective posi- 
tions of tho opposed forces. But on Jan 
IS, Brit, troops of the Fifth Armv event - 
ilollv crossed tho Garigliano In the Tyrr 
lie man coastal strip in face of fierce yet 
lO'fhctive Ger. resistance. On the next 
div very hard fighting developed partiou- 
lum round Minturuo, Oastclforte, and 
Milo vil-,. Hard also was the struggle on 
the high ground covering the Appiao Way 
where it runs by the sea towards Forrnla 
aid Gaeta. The destruction of bridges 
and tho sowing of innumerable landmines 
hampered progress. In the ottuek on a 
7 -m. I rout from Minturno and Casta)- 
fmte cruisers and destroyers of the Royal 
Navy bombarded shore positions in the 
kulf of Gaota, Initially successful sea- 
borne landings were made on Jan. 22 by 
Fifth Army troops S. of Rom< near Not- 
tuiiO and Anzio only 32 m. from Homo, 
the troops advancing well tnlai d before 
meeting any resistance. The Gera., far 
from expecting such a move, nad sent 
si i ong reinforcements, including their best 
motorised Panzer Grenaiiier dive, from 
the Homo area, S. to the Fifth Army front, 
where by then they were believed to have 
10*1.000 men. The new Brit, landings 
were covered at sea hy naval forces — 
Brit., Amer., Ok., Dutch, and Fr. under 
the command of A dm. Lowry of the U.S. 
Navy, Adm. Troubrhlge of the Royal 
Navy commanding the forces which 
landed tho Brit, troops. Tho simul- 
taneous Allied air offensive was directed 
against the ring of airfields round Home 
and then on rail and road coumiunicatiou* 
radiating northwards from the cap. 
Those attacks by Flying Fortresses, Liber- 
ators. and Tt.A.F. Wellingtons ranged 
along every railway artery in the triangle 
formed by Homo, idea, and Florence. 
Other targets were Civita Veoehia, the 
nearest port N. of Rome, and a villa near 
Frascati (15 m. S. of Rome) which was 
known to be the carefully -concealed head- 
quarters of Obor-kommando Sudwest, the 
U.S, 12th Air Force scoring twenty-six 
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bits on the villa. Along the Gai igliono 
Talley advanc ng Brit forces repulsed 
heavy Ger counterattacks betwoon Castel 
forte and Mintumo (Jan 22) Lven by 
the 25th no effectdv e resistance to the 
landing** had been met and still more 
troops and supplies poured into Nettuno 
But to the S the Gers launched still moio 
violent countm attacks against the l lfth 
Army's main front in the Garigllano and 
Rapido Its area, most of those onslaught* 
being hurled book with he ivy loss to the 


found ttmo to concentrate a powerful aimy 
in the Alban hills overlooking the beach- 
head, bringing substantial ic inforcomeuts 
from great distances An Allied advance 
across the Appian Wav met with stiff in- 
sistence and on teb i the Gcrs opened 
their first minor attack on the beach head 
This was sustained with vnrvmg Intensity 
f >i more than a week and although it was 
eventually fought to a halt, it had sue 
coded in establishing a Him lnvestmint 
of the Allied positions Vbout Job. 12 
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snemy particularly around Mmturuo 
l here wore also violent struggles for the 
commanding position of M into Croce V 
of the Important and hotly contested tn 
of ( vsm » By Jan 29 the \.moi foices 
had eroded the Hapido 
After the Anzio Nettuno landing had 
been sufccssfully made, it me rued that 
sea power despite the loss of two cruisers 
and two landing craft, bad tub i vened with 
decisive i ffoct to turn the Hank of the Ger 
position on the rafwino front and cut the 
lines of < nnmumcatiou to Home When, 
therefore, m the first few da>s hardly anv 
opposition was met, it seemed possible 
that the Oar. commander, Kesselriug, 
must begin a general withdrawal. Gen. 
Alexander, however, found it necessary 
first to consolidate his position on shore 
but, before he could do so, the Gera, had 


the initiative passed for a britf space to 
the \liu s when Brit troops advanced near 
( him eto but fonr dajs I itoi kcbsoliing 
n sunnd the assault with a fur ous attack 
on i narrow front along the An/io Mbano 
load Deep ponetiationn were made in 
the Allies position, but after some days 
of « x< optionally bitter fighting this 
second (x« i attack alio commenced to 
fw.lt c i The h<avv gipis of fhe Allied 
Hr ft intervened with powerful support 
and ns the tide of assault began to turn, 
tho l mibers on tin i lltii kim> <omen 
tratc J their weight against the flagging 
Of r attack and bv Feb 22 It was evident 
that this attack too had spent its strength. 
In the ensuing week of bad weathei 
Kesaohiug regrouped bis divs and pre- 
pared to deliver ills third attack. This 
was shorter than cither of the first two 
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but it exceeded botli in intensity. It was 
delivered early on the 29th, Kosselring’s 
tactics on this occasion bring to concen- 
trate a great weight of attack upon a very 
narrow front, while trying to contain the 
Allied forces holding other sections of the 
perimeter by nubsldlarv or local opera- 
tions. Tho main blow vmls delivered with 
three divs. against a sector of no more 
than a thousand yards on tho Carroceto 
aide of Cisterna, the aim apparently being 
to strike at the hinge between the Brit, 
and Amer. forces. It tell, however, 
directly on tho Third Anui. Infantry Ulv., 
which included some of the 1110*4 seasoned 
tioops the United State-* h.id Jn the Medi- 
tetiancan area. The Ann »s. wore forced to 
yield some ground before tho impetus of 
ho tremendous a weight of men and armour, 
lint their counterattack was soon launched 
and b> the next day they had regained nil 
tin* ground won by the Gejs. Meanwhile 
the line a 4 * a whole had held nt the other 
points attac ked so thst by Muicli 1 the 
tiers, were 1 everj where hack at t heir 
starting-points, tuning inflicted heavy 
casualties, but Inning thciusehcs suffered 
much more sexeie los-c*. 

tt’encral Alexander's Attach on the 
1 Gust nr ' and ‘ f f >‘t ' lines — Capture oj 

Home . — On the night of May 11-12 (ten. 
\le\auder launched a n**w offensive on 
t tic grand scale. Tills ottensive was 
really the opening of the general assault 
on Hitlers fortress of Kill ope. it being the 
Allies’ intern ion to in\adc France within 
a month and Stalin’s to n+inck along the 
entire K. front almo-t et tho flame time, 
so as to ciuh.irr.tHH tin* (!• r. High Com* 
mnnd with nuuUaneous onen-i\c- in tin* 
W\. S„ and E. Alexander's ollenRive wan 
delivered nM*»r an ml neat e regrouping 
of unniis, the mam weight ol the Kiglith 
ha\ mg been brought across to the \\\ side 
wdiilc the reconstituted Royal It. Army 
(Corpo ltallauo di Libera/ lone) took over 
the Adriatic sector. Having crossed the 
Its. Rapido and Oarigliano. whore tlic'-o 
formed part of the (ler. ‘ Gustav * Line, 
tho Allied forces were soon asstiulting tlie 
whole line with irresistible force. In 
their victorious advance they wero given 
tremendous sir support. Heavy bombers, 
too, made a huge gap in the Avi.sio viaduct, 
thus stopping tho movement of supplies 
through the Brenner Pass. Fr. forces -- 
mo inly Oouuis and other colonial troops 
accustomed to mountainous country - 
made a spectacular advance ou Ausonin 
and the vicinity. Moving with meredible 
speed across nmn> miles of dltiicult mt. 
terrain they captured Monte Maio. opened 
a dangerous breach in tlie Gustav Line, 
and disorganised tho whole system of de- 
fences in lids part of tho encinv’s line. 
The Fr. wero liolped by a eorraaponding 
Amer. advance to tho H. Meanwhile 
Hrit. forces wero advancing through the 
mouth of tho Liri valley and threatening 
the Via Gasilina and the Cassino position, 
while Polish troops had secured dominat- 
ing positions N.W. of the Abbey (Monte 
Cassino). San Hiorgln, was carried by 
storm. Meanwhile the A mere, were push- 
ing ever further along the Appian Way 
and the W. coast. At the same time, 


with tho capture of Pignataro by Indian 
troops of the Kighth Army, a substantial 
bridgehead was estab. on the N. bank of 
the Liri and tho Ger. grip on (’a9sino, the 
Via r&flilintt and tho Abbey was relaxing. 
Cassino tn. eventually fell on May 18 to 
Hrit. tj oops and the Abbey was captured 
by the Poles. (For an account of the pro- 
tracted struggle for Cassino, Feb.— May, 
nil 4, m Oahbino, Battle op). With 
the fall of these famous positions the 
Gu«lav-Line B. of the Apennines had 
coaled to exiht, and the victorious allies 
wen* everywhere advancing on tho out- 
posts of the ‘Adolf Hitler* Line — the 
name ot these rearward positions being 
some Indication of their Importance in the 
eyes uf tlie Ger. Command. Farther S. 
the Fr. captured Eh perl a and the Arners., 
who had seized Forrniu. were now over- 
running the Gacta peninsula. So far 
»oiiie two iifths of the Ger. Tenth Army, 
which was holding the main front, had 
Iw on almost destroyed. Tho Aquino* 
Pom econo position wat, now the lynch- 
pm of (‘lung’s defences, for it waa the 
centre ol wtal road oommunieations, 
who ii, jf lost, would mean that tlie Allies 
might turn the whole N. part of the Hitler 
Line. Hence Ger. resistance now stiffened 
cou-.idorahly und there were counter - 
ntLu kn against both the Hrit. and the Fr. 
Hu. lot ul reserves wn» thrown in in an 
eflort to save the situation, which, how* 
cu i , still further deteriorated with the 
lo - rif more high ground N.W. of Pico. 

A new and dramatic turn was now given 
to » he campaign by the sudden launching 
of a -trong off* nsive by the Anglo- Amer. 
io«** os of tlie more or lohS dormant Auzio 
beachhead. This was in fact the second 
ph«is.» of <;pn. Alexander’s general offen- 
sive. The struggle now grew most in- 
ti ii-t : Fr., Polish, and Bnt. troops were 
w test ling successfuliy with the dense and 
hit i uate Ger. defences of the Liri Valley 
i outre d on Pontceorvo and facing repeated 
and desperate counterattacks, while the 
\nv»rs. t meeting with slighter resistance, 
vora overrunning the trackless? mass of 
the Volseian mts. to the B. Near Borgo 
Grappa, on the coastal highway between 
T( rr.iHna and Anzio, the beachhead forces 
at l(*ngth linked up wit*> the main 
Fifth Army front, so that a single Allied 
front now stretched tight across Italy, 
separated from Rome by ouly 25 m. The 
whole of the Appian A\av was now in the 
hands of the Allies. Allied tanks, sup- 
pm ted by infantry, '•non wiped out the 
last Ger, resistance m the centre of the 
heavily damaged tn. of Cisterna, and 
Hrit. troops broke through the defences 
n bout tho railway station on May 25. All 
that day a house-to-house battle was 
fought among the crumbled ruins of the 
tn. On tbe same dav that Cisterna fell 
Pontecorvo was taken by Canadian 
urn loured cars. That memorable day 
saw the whole original Ger. defence line 
shattered. Allied tanks were now mass- 
ing with other strong concentrations in 
tho coastal plain for a powerful thrust 
from the Appian Wav to Highway Six 
(Via Gasilina). Keesel ring’s supply route. 
AH through this day tanks and infantry 
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poured through the gap in the Hitler Ltne 
near Fonteoorvo, forcing the enemy to 
evacuate the tn. and to swing back their 
line pivoting on tho Aquino defences so 
that it now ran insecurely E. and W. on 
the S. side of Highway Six. Tho Ger. 
hold on the Via Gasilina was now so pre- 
carious that the withdrawal of their divs. 
from the Liri Valley was made duo north- 
wards instead of in the direction of Rome. 
Keesclrlng’s forces were virtually split in 
two, one body retiring into the Apennines, 
the other into the Alban Hills, which 
latter constituted the last naturally de- 
fensible positions protecting the cap. from 
the S. Over 10,000 prisoners had now 
fallen to Gen. Alexander. Yet tho Qers. 
oontinued to make a stout, if ill-organised, 
resistance. Kesselring, in tho endeavour 
to retain Rome, staked everythin;: on tho 
defence of the strongholds of Velletri and 
Valmontone, the two bastions of the Alban 
Hills. Tho last battle for Rome now be- 
gan. Fierro lighting raged in the Alban 
foothills, with desperate counter attacks 
by the Hermann Goering Div., which now 
re-appeared and temporarily cheeked the 
Amers. S3, of Campo Leone the Brit, forces 
made a substantial advance. N.W. of 
Cassino New Zeulanders were pressing on- 
ward to the important stronghold of 
Avezzano, through which ran Kesselrmg’s 
vital escape route. Velletri was sur- 
rounded by June 2 after tho Amors, had 
taken Monte Artcmisio. Velletri and Val- 
montone foil to tho Fifth Army that day 
and the fall of Rome was imminent. This 
outstanding and significant success in ttio 
Alban Hills was achieved after only a week 
of bitter struggle in which Ger. resistance 
grew more intense each day, the vine- 
yards of Velletri being packed with Ger. 
snipers. Velletri suffered tragically in the 
enoounter, and viewed from tho Applan 
Way, which skirts the tn. on the W. side, 
It seemed as if not a single house had 
escaped damage. 

The Fifth Army entered Rome ou 
Jnne 4, after some heavy fighting in the 
outskirts. The Gcrs. did little damage to 
the city, partly because their retreat was 
too precipitate and partlj because Kessol- 
ring accepted proposals by tho Vatican to 
declare Rome an open city. The maiu 
objective of Gen. Alexander was, how- 
ever, not the occupation of Rome ; it 
was the destruction of the Ger. armies. 
Leading elements of the Fifth Army 
passed through Rome on June f» and cross- 
ed tho Tiber. The wreckage of Gor. 
vehicles littered the road for 80 in. N of 
Rome. Hundreds of heavy bombers 
joined the fighter-bombers in continuous 
attacks ou the retreating enemy. Eighth 
Army infantry and tanks advanced along 
the whole line of attack. The totul of 
prisoners had now risen to 20,000. Civlta 
veochla, the naval base 40 m. N.W. of 
Rome, f ell oft Juno 7, Viterbo and Tur- 
qulnla on the 9th Further and further tho 
Gera, were being forced book E. of tho 
Tiber. Tbo advance on tho right was 
slower but the terrain was much more 
mountainous; but" by the capture of 
Aveszano the Eighth Army gained con- 
trol of the central Appenine sector while 


on the coast Indian troops entered Pes- 
cara, the filuice gates of which had been 
destroyed by Allied horn hers some weeks 
previously. Kesselring’s line was now 
moving back across the wliolo width of 
Italy, swiftly in the W„ slowly and 
steadily iu the centre, and rapidly on the 
Adriatic. 

After troops of tho So vent h Indian Div. 
had crossed the Pescara and tho tn. of 
Pescara had fnllon resistance on the Adri- 
atic coastal sector grow loss stiff ; there 
was. however, greater resistance in the W. 
especially at Grosseto and in the centro 
around Terni. By now Gor. strength in 
Italy hail been halved l>v Gen. Alexander's 
offensive. But Kesselrlng still had the 
equivalent of twelve and u half diva, left 
to fight, throe of them fresh including the 
Fourth Parachute l)iv. About 70,000 
men or the remains of eight and a half 
divs. wore now (Juno 23) deployed on a 
line ncro&s Italy which ran through Ghiosi, 
S. of Lake Trasimcno, N. of Perugia and 
to tho Adriatic about 30 m. S. of Ancona. 
Heavy rains had given tho Gera, a respite 
and enabled them to recover equilibrium. 
Eighth Army forces on each side of Peru- 
gia were engaged in very heavy fighting 
and it was apparent that tho Qera. had 
no intention of withdrawing from their 
strong positions between Lakes Trashneno 
and Chlii^i without an attack in force. 

A Fr force landed on Elba on Juno 18 
und, with the support of allied aircraft 
and ships, soon occupied a large part of 
tho is., which wiw Important to tho Gera, 
os a submarine base. Tho chief obstacles 
to the lauding*, wits In the Golfo di Campo 
on tho S. coast from powerful batteries on 
the Capo d’Enfola. They were strongly 
sited on granite heights but were put out 
of action by bombing attacks. By noon 
on the next day resistance ceased with the 
capture of Ponoferrnio, tho remainder of 
the garrison, numbering nearly 2000 Gcrs. 
being captured. 

The Allied Advance to the * Gothic Line / 
— Tho advance of the Allies to the so-called 
* Gothic Line * Involved sharp fighting in 
dilllcult int. country, hut by early July tho 
Eighth Army had broken through the Ger. 
defences to tho W. of Lake Trusimeno and 
m the direction of Are/zo, 20 m. N T . of the 
lake. The Gothic line ran from Pisa on 
t he Tyrrhenian coast to Rimini on the 
Adiiatlc ; it had been powerfully fortlffod 
for a year past l>eiau-*e it was the pen- 
ultimate line of natural defence before the 
\ alley of tin* Po and, if the Allies broke It. 
Kesselring’s only remaining substantial 
line wjih the curve of the Apennines E.S.E. 
of Genoa. Tho Fr. corps now took Biena, 
an unct. city which was an important 
point on tho W. approach, by the Via 
Gavrin, to tho Gothic lino. A fortnight 
later Polish troops took Ancona and the 
Amcra. entered Leghorn where tho port 
installations wore found to have boon 
destroyed. Tho capture of Anconn was 
a hWift exploit helped by Polish tanks, 
aud over 2000 prisoners wore taken. 
The enemy, however, maintained a very 
stubborn defence along tho high ground 
facing tho Eighth Army iu front or Flor- 
ence, the outskirts of which great city the 
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Eighth reached soon after the capture of 
Arezzo, liy the end of the Drat week of 
Aug. Mrlt. troops held that part of Flor- 
ence which lies S. of the Arno, hut great 
care woh taken in their use of heavy 
weapons to avoid damaging historic 
buildings, and this retarded progress. The 
Gera., howo\i*r, soon abandoned their 
loudly-proclaimed pretence of keeping 
Florence an open tn. and already all the 
bridges across the riv. except the Ponte- 
vccchio were wrecked by the Fourth Para- 
chute Div. At the end of Aug., however, 
the Gers. hud been forced back into the 
Gothic line and Polish troops were in 
Pesaro on the Adriatic and enguged In 
bitter fighting again -d t ho tier. First Para- 
chute Div. Fight h Army infantry aud 
tanks had now crossed the It Fogliu and 
were strongly attacking the Gothic line. 
The campaign Mitered a new and signitl- 
cont phase In the opening days of Sept, 
with the Gothic line broken along a 20 m. 
front in the Adriatic sector, a general ad- 
vance of the Fight h Army’s front, the 
capture of Pisa, and an advance by the 
Fifth Army across the Arno. The breach- 
ihg of the GoLlnc lino by the troops of the 
Eighth Army was ail outstandingly de- 
cisive victory r r ...Ik.l arms, in which 
Brit., Canadian, Polish, It., and Indian 
troops had all taken part since the attack 
was launched on Aug. 20, for the 20 in. 
stretch of that line from Pesa.ro inland 
was the most trusted Ger. defouee work 
outside German} itself and was intended 
to form one of the mom buttresses of 
Hitler’s fortress of Europe. 

The capture of liimmi — The Gothic Line 
overcome. — Bimini, K. pivot of Kcssel- 
ring’s position, tell to the Eighth Army on 
Sept. 22 ufter one of the Htiffest buttles 
that Army had had to light In the course 
of Its long advance from Egypt. The 
battlo of the Gothic Line and of tho Apen- 
nines ended when First (ik. Mt. Brigade 
and Canadian tanks captured the deserted 
and anct. city of Bavcnna, while the 
Brit, and Empire forces further inland 
were driving over the last foothills of the 
Apennines to reach tho Marccehitb K., 
which runs from Arezzo to Bimini, and 
thereby to render the city untenable. In 
front of the Allies now lay the Lombardy 
Plain, with the Po \ alley stretching out 
beyond. The Eighth Army were now with- 
in striking distance of the Via Emilia, his- 
toric road along I he Po valley to Bologna 
and Piacenza. In these operations two 
Gor. divs. had lost most of their eileetive 
strength, while losses far heavier than 
those they had sulTored at Cussino had 
boon inflicted on tho First and Fourth 
Poraohuto and four other divs.. including 
the crack Twenty -Sixth Panzer Div. 

Ten days relentless attack against the 
Gothic Line defences in the control sector 
had left those defences a shattered mass of 
rubble and battered fortifications. The 
Gothic Lino could have been tho most 
formidable artificial defensive system the 
Brit, had so far encountered. But its 
defects were that it was overlooked from 
tho S. and lacked depth. Moreover, 
many Individual works were badly sited 
jmd their construction incomplete or 


shoddy, perhaps the deliberate sabotage 
of It. contractors. Tho fiercest struggle 
in the battle for the Gothic Line was for 
the high ground which commanded the 
Bimini gap : while the fighting for Gem- 
ma no, Croce, Sansovino, and Coriano 
proved to he some of the bloodiest In the 
hist, of the Brit. Army. Ger. reinforce- 
ments to the extent of five divs. were 
rushed up in the hope of saving the Gothic 
Line. Gemmano changed hands ten 
times. Then Gen. Leese, commanding 
the Eighth Army, pushed tho Canadian 
corps into the gap between the sea and 
hills without waiting for the hills to be 
cleared. The experiment succeeded. 
While the Canadians drove on to capture 
San Fortunato ridge overlooking Bimini 
and the Mareechia valley, the sorely-tried 
Brit. Home line regiments, in a magnifi- 
cent riposte, carried Croce and Monte 
Cob, int o. Tho Ger. abandoned most of 
their prepared posit ioriH and retired to 
the N. Hiopos of the Apennines, where they 
wore well served by the numerous roads 
of the Po valley, leaving tin* Allies to 
maintain forward communication through 
tlie rough trails over the nits. The Ger. 
left flank was covered by a great depth of 
drlVmibk* riv. lines. 

I (art tt no and Faenza ca fttured by Allies 
— Sarin, Sen iu t and Santemo Mirers crossed. 
Alter this series of Rucocsncs there fol- 
lowed a long lull, broken a month later 
when the Eighth Army advanced between 
t lie Via Emilia and the const, driving 
the Gers. back to the Savio H. Six 
weeks Inter Kavenna was entered by the 
Eighth, the city being outflanked by a 
Canadian unit, Princess Louise’s Dragoon 
Guards, in a brilliant ennmjing movo- 
nient which forced the Gers. to with- 
draw to avoid being trapped. Then 
twelve days later, on Dec. 17, after highly 
eileetive operations in which Gen. Frey- 
berg’s New Zealaudcrs played the chief 
part, the Eighth Army captured Faenza 
and carried the allied line nearer Bologna. 
But tin* lull was resumed and fou» months 
elapsed before the Allies struck again in 
Italy, though in the meantime they 
rendered valuable service in holding down 
twenty -five well-equipped Ger divs. at a 
time when the Allies were carrying out 
their great attacks on the \V. and E. 
Fronts. From the Allied viewpoint the 
mam difficulty in Italy lav in the nature 
oi the country. The Fifth and Eighth 
Armies had advanced northwards over 
mt*., across rivs., and through defiles 
m terrain peculiarly adapted for defence, 
and they had never at any time had 
a sufficient superiority in numbers and 
equipment to enable them to achieve a 
decisive success. For, os the demands 
of other fronts grew, the It. theatre 
of war hod to take a subordinate place 
and for about four months, owing to 
wintry conditions, it had been quiescent. 
The co-ordinated attack on Germany 
from tho S3. may be said to have begun on 
Anri) 10, 1945, with the opening of the 
allied ofTonsive on the It. Front to compass 
the destruction of tho Ger. Army of the 
Po and drive it away from the indus- 
trial area of N. Italy, and eventually to 
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Unit op with the Allies In Yugoslavia and 
Austria 

The Senio R was eroded on a wide 
front In the vicinity of Lugo, N of the 
Rimini Bologna highway A day lfttor 
troops of the Eighth Army, now under 
Lt Gen M<Oeery, were across the R 
San ten 10 in streugf h and at once eneount 
ered strong resistance Othtr troops 
landed from Lake Comacoluo in the rear 
of the enemy positions 

The final Allied Offensx i e launched — 
Fall of Boloffna and Modena — Po crossed . 


Castol san Pietro, on the Via Emilia, was 
strongly defended but Brit troops entered 
the tn on April 17 and pn«lied on N W 
tow aids Rologua, bv passing Argonta. 
Next day the Argentn gip providing the 
sole practicable route for mobile forces W 
of Lake Comat chio, was brought under 
But control with th« captmo of Argenta 
on the evening of April IS and the ad 
vunoe of the Brit, troops towards Bocca 
It out and lenara 1 10 m I occaleone to 
lake comae ohio the Gtrs had their last 
and toughest defence line, a o mtlnuatlon 
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— The Allied offensive was soon extended 
to the Mfth Army under t»e n Mark Clark 
^ of Bologna Ilia attisk like that of 
the Eighth Army, was pi epded by air 
blows on a formidable scale b> both 
strategic and tactical sir forces Hit 
offenshe was led by the tenth Amer Mt 
Div which was fresh and well equipped 
for its arduous task of overturning this 
rugged A Pennine sector [he Mghth 
had now r rossed the billaro K whir h runs 
parallel with the Hantemo bridgeheads 
being w u on both sides of the Rave nna 
Bologna road 1 he Gcrs bn ught up re 
inforcenif nts and there wus heavy lighting 
at Bastla a key position on the Ravenna 
Ferrara road They made despe i ate efforts 
to hold tue vital Argenta gap but the Brit 
forces pressed on and estnh another 
bridgehead across the Billaro Huge 
alltea bombing raid* were made on a 
soore of targets 3 of Bologna in support 
of both the Fifth sod Eighth armies. 


of tin vain gloriously named * Gonghis 
h hnn line along the R Idico designed to 
roc i f he npprofu he s to the Po But al- 
r^aU the 1 ighlli Armv hid shown superb 
skill m < ros Ing nva held 1>> sumo of the 
bo t trmps in Hie Wfhrrmuht in formid* 
able natural positions strengthened during 
the winter months with all the ingenuity 
and thoroughness of the Oor High Com- 
mand Follow Ing a wet k of heav > fighting 
thro igh mountainous country S VV of Bo 
logna \rner troops entered the Po Valley 
W jf Bologna on April 20 euttlng the 
V ia 1 nulla bet wet n Boiqgna and Modena. 
Boiogn i fell to 3 Africans of the Fifth and 
Pole s i f the Eighth Armies on April 21, 
Amer forces advancing 20 m beyond in 
pursuit of disorganise a dor formations. 
Bologna was the first great objective Of 
the Allied spring ofTeusfve Thus the 
Allies now stood Insielo the gateway to the 
Po plain With Fifth Army troops dos- 
ing on Modena and those of the Eighth 
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closer to Ferrara the full power of the 
Mediterranean Allied 1 actical Air J orce 
was turned on the Gore ntnating acxons 
the Po v tfley. with devastal ing clTd t and 
on Apnl 2 1 the Allied armies rest lied the 
Po A noseless attack was main! allied 
throughout the night against emm> col 
umnH on the roads and against feiry and 
pontoon crossings ol tho Po Irorn Mantua 
eastward to t lie Adriatic A11J< d air tort us 
sustained the attar k tin o ugh the following 
day Bntlgt s a< ross the A Ugo SL of 
\erona and it 1 idua wue bombed and 
trucks and locomotives dostioycd .Next 
dav there wtie Important developments 
Allied troops stormed across Uio Po less 
than twenty four hours after they had 
reached the rtv (Apnl 21) At the 
same time throe great cities of N Italy 
fell to them 'dpe/ia l npoitant naval 
base on the gulf ot Genov Modena a 
big communh it ion ( entre 2 1 m N W of 
Bologna andlcrraii another c on mu m 
cation point i m $ of the 1 o Already 
over 000 prisoners hid been token b> 
the two armic s 

Americans tapture Verona and Genoa — 
With the Amen well across the Po th 
Gere hoc aiue *hoioughly disoigannsed an 1 
their roftlstanc si i 1 he road from 
Bologna to Vcr na roused tluough i 
nourishing countryside almost unscarred 
by war I lie almost complete ibsemc of 
blown budges a ross the Po and of shi 11 
liven buildings showed how precipitate 
had been the Otr retreat Fudging the 
Po by pontoons was a label ions t i*k 
owing to tho steepness f the bank ami 
the delay involved in diagging htav\ 

J iontoons across the Apennines Verona 
ell on Airil 2fi to tho Vmtr«, who then 
crossed the Vdige near tho city it was 
In a pltluhlc state, one third of its 
buildings bein’ dcstioycd or d imaged b} 
allied bombing and mire wicckcl when 
the Gers blew i p all seven budges over 
tho Adigi hi fire tho Vine re reached it 
Genoa was occupied by Amer Nisei troops 
on April 2" It partisans having j n v 
iously «cl/cd control of a large pair of tin 
city and fac ilitated the cutrv of tlic troops 
The patriots In fact now controlled mm h 
Of N Italy Amer armour advancing 
along the Via Lirnlia from Parma cup 
tured Piacenza midway between Parma 
and Milan 

A Ulan tnterrd — Mussolini executed by 
Italian pai titans — At Leoco, In tho hill 
above ( omo Mussolini was arrested cm 
tho same day by customs guards while hi 
was tiying to estate Into Switzerland 
Next day I he e\ 1 >iu e and twelve members 
of hia Fasci©) ( abinet were executed bv 
It partisans* who earned their bodies to 
Milan for public diHpiay Just before the 
Fifth Aimy euttiod tho city (April 2‘M 
The bodies of the exec uted v oscists were 
exposed in a square where fifteen partisans 
bad been shot a year previously 

London troop s m P enter — I iphth irmy 
across the Adu/e near Padua — .Troops of 
the 60th (London) Div entered Venlco on 
tho evening of April 09 The Allied ad 
v&noe now swept rapidly across the N of 
Italy liberating Bergamo, Brescia, Vioenza 
and Padua* while, as mentioned above. 


the Am ere entered Milan In this swift 
movement the Mfth and Llghtb Armies 
drove through the enemy s strong defen- 
sive Adige line fouing the Gere back to 
the I side of the Brcnta A whole Ger. 
iutnijtrv div surrendered to the Brazilian 
expedition lry force Negotiations were 
now in piugresz fox the suricndor of the 
l igurmn army commanded by Marshal 
*■> who was now a prisoner in 

alii d hands f ighth Army foices near 

I i lua crossed the Ad go m fa/e of great 
Ul)(u>tjcs tiio cro-.-»mg being a major 
( ngiuc niig t at on account of the fast 

110 ung an J swollen current of the ilv and 
llu drstiuction of all bridges 

(hr man arnucs dis/tjanised — Purtn 
in red — B/ the end of Apnl the libora- 
tl n of all Italv was nearing completion 

I I o Gor armies were s> broken and dis 
►ikunscd that they had virtually exposed 
t \wt is military force This des 
tru tin had all been accomplished m in 
( ft r i isr vo lasling only twenty days foi the 
1 ighth nd hftcen days for most of the 
tilth *imv Twenty five Gor divs , 
si me of u iilch had been thf best m the 
Gcr Vrmv had been torn to piece uid 
wci no lager able to resist the Allies 

111 i iniN ol veliidcs tremendous juant- 
i* s > aims and equipment ana over 
120 000 i n oiiLre had b en captured iho 
n hturv power of Ucrminv in Italy had 

I i i li illy ixasod even though scittered 
light it g might continue as remnants of 
the n tn iting enemy were mrpptcl up 

lurin was entered by Amir In anfcry 
>n Apnl 30 hiving been captm "d a ^liorfc 
whlc previou Iv by It partisans On 
tin oth r side of N Italy lievi^o was 
tuk n by tho Oth 3 African irm jured div 
New Zealand troops i re ssed the Have And 

lugi Ciu < viuinn which was advancing 
n l id uu from thi 3 h after the i ltv baa 

I I n < apt tired was intercepted and broken 
li with the loss of uimv prisoners 
1 r ops of the 10th Amer mt div crop-^d 
I il ( ird i m as&ault boat- and captured 
Mus^Ums villa at Garkhau Other 
Ann re seized crossings over tuo Ticino 
u d advanced aoiossthe Brent* Marsh xl 
rite s Yugoslav troops b oke into Trieste 
ml were hghting in the ire a of hnrne 
li »ops of the 2nd New Zeal t id Div aftei 
i using the K iMin/o reached tfnnfai* 
>ti and made < mt u t with forces of 

Mirshil litos Yugosl v Army (May I) 

1 lie sixl h Bnt. Ar in ired JDiv entered 
l Hue on the same Jih Other ftlghth 
Vrmv troops pas 1 through Vittorio 
\ c ueto, scene of a * 1 1* Allied victory in 
t ho £ irst World \\ ir and reached Beiluno 
Hie 1 ifth Ann} continued to advance 
il >ng the gull ut Genoa and ocoupiei 
•5 iv oua, 

Itaimn partisan* in control of northern 
industi xai rvgum — 1 h efforts of It parti 
sun forces which, In 1 urin and Milan, did 
not wait to bo liber Ued but struck timely 
and powerful blow i r alust the Nazi and 
l asoiht forces, greatly contributed to the 
enemy s defeat and disorganisation The 
litieratlon of Milan by the combined 
efforts of the Committee of National 
Liberation and partisans represented the 
culminating effort oi the tesfataaoo move- 
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ment t which during the previous year had 
been organised to a high degree of otfi- 
cienoy ; and what huppened in Milan and 
Turin happened also in Genoa and in 
nearly all the big cities of Lombardy and 
Piedmont. The result was that the 
greater part of the industiial equipment 
of N. Italy — factories, foundries, power 
stations, and hydro-electric plants — were 

S reserved intact in so far os it was un- 
ainaged by allied bombing. In the case 
of Milan abortive negotiations bad been 
in progress for two months between the 
Committee of Liberation and the Ger. and 
Fascist authorities, with the object of en- 
suring that the (lers. should not wreck 
factories when they withdrew. Hence, 
when tho Fifth Army crossed the Po, the 
Committee decided that the time hud 
come to put into action plans prepared for 
a general insurrection, with tho object ot 
seizing control before any harm could be 
done. The Gers. had no fighting troops 
in Milan at this time, and the Fuscist 
militia of 100.000 men were unreliable and 
soon yielded to the partisans. Sporadic 
fighting continued for a short tiino but 
soon the committee of liberation was in 
control and had taken over tho adminis- 
tration of the city. 

These events wore the prelude to the 
total collapse of Ger. and Fascist resist- 
ance in Italy and their unconditional sur- 
render to Field Marshal Alexander. 

Unconditional sum rider of lierman and 
Fascist Armies . — Long negotiations pre- 
ceded tho unconditional surrender of 
the Ger. and Fasclnt forces in Italy. 
They actually began as early as Feb. and 
most of what took place was without the 
knowledge of either Hitler or Himmler. 
The allied offensive, which began on 
April 9, was not affected by these nego- 
tiations, but doubtless in Its turn It ex 

S edited the decision finally taken by the 
lers. to surrender. , On March 19 there 
was a conference near Locarno in Switzer- 
land between two representatives of Sir 
Harold Alexander’s staff and Gen. Karl 
Wolff, seulor d.S. officer of the Ger. forces 
In N. Italy, at which the Allied officers told 
the Ger. general that Field -Marshal Alex- 
ander was interested only in gettiug 
authorised Ger. representatives to (Jaserta 
to accept unconditional surrender. Even- 
tually, on April 27, Wolff and two Ger. 
plenipotentiaries arrived in Switzerland 
and were brought by allied aircraft to 
Casorta next day. On the morning of 
April 29 tho Gers. were told that either 
they must surrender unconditionally or 
the negotiations, which had been begun 
the previous day, would end without 
further delay. The Gers. then accepted 
the Allied terms for the surrender of 
their entire forces under Col. Gen. von 
Vietinghoff-Hcheel’H command to Field- 
Marshall Alexander, Allied Supreme Com- 
mander, Mediterranean. The instrument 
ol surrender was signed In Casurta Palace, 
near Naples on April 29, the terms to he 
effective from noon. May 2. The ter. of 
the Ger. ’ South-west Command ’ In- 
cluded all N. Italy to the Isonzo K. in the 
N.E. and the Austrian prove, of Vorarl- 
herg, Tirol, and Salzburg, and portions 


of Carinthia and Styria. The enemy’s 
totnl forces snrrcnded numbered over 
900,000, tho combatant troops of which 
Included tho remnants of twenty-two 
Ger. and six It. Fascist divs. Tho terms 
involved the uneonditional surrender by 
the Ger. commander of all forces under his 
command or control on land, sea, or in the 
air and the immediate immobilisation and 
disarmament of enemy forces. It was 
also pro\ided that tho instrument would 
be superseded by any general instrument 
of surrender imposed by the United 
Nations ami applicable to Germany and 
the Ger. urmed forces as a whole. The 
surrender of so much ter., which allowed 
the Allies to advance without opposition 
to within 10 m. of Bcrclitc“-gndcn, hope- 
lessly ••ompromised the no -culled * smith- 
redoubt * founded on Havana, to which 
the Gore. on the W. and K. Fronts in- 
tended to fall back after their forces had 
been split in two by the Junction of tho W. 
Allien and the Russians on the Kibe (srealso 
\\ tv-n fcJCV F WON'T IN TIIR SKCON7) WORLD 
W \it.) The total number of Ger. prisoners 
taken by the Allies on the it. front before 
tho end of hostilities vwih 230,000. 

The New Zealand Uiv. occupied Trieste 
on May 2, Gen. Frey berg accepting the 
surrender of the Ger. garrison. Now 
Zealand forces also occupied Gorizia. The 
present e of Tito’s ami other Y ugoslav 
troop- in part of Trieste ami elsewhere 
within Italy’s K. borders was, however, 
provocative of awkward territoilul and 
politic al questions. Troops of tho Eighth 
Arm} on May 7 crossed the It. frontier 
Into Austria at a point N. of Udine This 
movement of the Eighth Army was now 
linked up along almost its entire course 
from N to ft. with the line of the Russians’ 
movement to the W. By the creation of 
this line a boundary was set up which 
marked the limit of Brit and Russian 
operations. This line inn from Liezen, 
half way between Klagenfurt and Linz, 
through Judenburg, Koffach, 15 m. W. of 
Grar, and thenco duo ft. to the Yugoslav 
frontier. See G. Carr, Today — Italy the 
Tarytt, 1943 ; W. B. Kennedy -Shaw, 
l Amy Itanye Desert Group, 1943 , 0. Buck- 
ley linad to Home , 1945 ; A Moorehoad, 
Lchpst, 194 5 ; H.M.S.O., The Hejrort by 
the supreme Allied Commander, Meditcr - 
tarn an, to the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 
the Italian Campaiyn, 1 94ft. 

Italian Greyhound, sec grkyhound. 

Italian Music, see Italy, Music . 

Italic Dialects, see L\tin Layuuaor. 

Italics, letters of it. origin, said to have 
boeu an imitation of tho hand -writing of 
Petrarch. They were introduced by 
Aldus Munutlu* of Venice in the sixteenth 
century for the purposa of priuting his 
projected small cd. of the classics. The 
cutting was entrusted to Francesco de 
Bologna. The caps, were square Horn, 
letters, but the small letters, sloping to the 
light, were designed to imitate hand- 
writing. even containing a large number 
of tied letters. Although 1. are not 

t oined to each other in modern printing, 
he ligatures or connecting linos at the be- 
ginning and end of each letter are a promi- 
ent feature. They were introduced Into 
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England in 1524, and are used to distin- 
guish words, sentences, or sometimes such 
portions as Introductions and prefaces 
which do not properly belong to the work. 
They are generally used for unussf inflated 
foreign words occurring in Eng. text, for 
quotations, and for words requiring special 
emphasis. 

Italo-Abyssinian War (1935-3G). This 
conilict arose out of what was known as 
the Wai-Wal incident. A dispute between 
Ethiopians and Its. over the ownership of 
scattered wells in a sandy desert had led 
to fighting between It. and Abyshtrmn 
forces on Dec. ft, 1934 • but, in its wider 
implications it was, or become, the focus 
of the international relations of tho greater 
art of the world and, indeed, it would uot 
e untrue to say that it was tho virtual 
beginning of tho Second World War in 
1939. 

It. claims to spheres of influence In 
Abyssinia, first made towards the close of 
the previous century, were nullified by 
Gen. Baratieri’s signal defeat at Adowa 
(Adua) in 1896 at the hands of the Am- 
barons, which resulted in a treaty signed 
at Addis Ababa recognising Abyssinian 
independence. Tills disaster always 
rankled in It., nd one of Mus&ulJui’H 
motives In going to war w r as that of re- 
venge as well us to outshine the glory and 
complete the work of the Hlsorguuento. 
An Anglo It. accord of 1891 hud reiog- 
nised the It. zone of influence over almost 
all modern Abyssinia, but this and later 
agreements and treaties were superseded 
by still later agreements, and the whole 
position was governed by a tripartite 
treaty between Great Britain, France, and 
Italy (190G), the terms of which were 
largely determined by the ltalo- Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1890 (see AnvhSiNiA). But de- 
spite this settlement. It. foreign ministers 
had always schemed for the recovery «>f It. 
Influence, and these aspirations naturally 
grew more marked after the conquest of 
TrlpoUtania and Libya, thus holding out 
the hope of a vast It. empire in N. Afrfcu. 
Abyssinia, hovvevor, confirmed her inde- 
pendence by being admitted, with the 
strong support of Italy, a member of the 
League of Natious, whereby it became the 
duty of the League to assist the Ethiopian 
Gov. so that it might develop the coun- 
try's economic resources and improve the 
social welfare of its people. In 1 93ft, how - 
ever, Mussolini charged tho Ethiopian 
Gov. with failing to fulfil its special obliga- 
tions as u League member, particularly 
in respect of arms traffic and slavery, and. i 
indeed, he made no secret of his Intention 
to invade the country. Tho League on 
savoured to stay his hand by sotting up 
a committee to consider bow to promote 
assistance for Abyssinia so as to secure 
administrative reform and economu 
development. Tho It. Memorandum of 
Sept. 22. 1935, iu reply, called attention 
to the internal conditions of El luopia, and 
demonstrated the existence of an essential 
distinction between tho count rics of the 
anot. Amharle stock and the outlying 
recently-conquered areas, averring that 
the Ethiopian rulers had so exploited 
these areas for their slave trade that they 


presented an urgent case for It. interven- 
tion and that, in any case, tho authority of 
the Negus < Emperor) did not extend to 
such areas. The Committee then proposed 
certain territorial adjustments in Abys- 
shua in favour of Italy in tho vicinity of 
iho Soina bland coast. Britain offering 
Zcilah (a port in Brit. Somaliland) to 
Abyssinia by way of compensation. But 
the It. Gov. rejected these overtures and 
contended that Abyssinia was incapable 
or respecting international agreements of 
auv kind. It was now too late to stop the 
It. invasion. but tho League, faced with 
the necessity of implementing the much- 
ad veil mod Covenant (see Covenant op 
rn*c Lkaofk of Nations) uow proposed 
to put economic sanctions into operation 
against Ituiy as an aggressor Htate, and 
restrictions on trade with Italy were en- 
forced bix weeks after the invasion began. 
Tuis naturally only served hopelessly to 
embitter Anglo-It. and Anglo-Fr. relations 
with out producing the desired result, and 
tb«* next diplomatic move was the morally 
‘•till worse Laval- Hoare plan for ‘ ©x- 
(hange ’ of ter., which, in reality, was a 
one-sided transaction whereby Abyssinia 
wd-s being culled upon to make the sacri- 
fice h and Italy invited to do the taking, 
and which contained an equally one-sided 
piopocal for a 4 zone of economic expan- 
sion and settlement.’ Tho League re- 
acted the plan, and the question which 
now came before it was that of oil sanc- 
tion^, a drastic step which Mussolini 
said Italy would regard as an unfriendly 
<vl. The situation seemed the more 
gi.ivo from th f - very fact that tho Brit, 
fleet in tho Mediterranean and tho forces 
iu Egypt had been greatly augmented, 
while tho Fr. Gov. had agreed, in the 
event of an It. attack on the Brit, fleet, 
to co-operate in resistance ; but in fact 
Brituln was not iu a position to enter on a 
major war. 1 Collective action * was on its 
trial, but no prominent member of the 
League was anxious to make the first 
move, especially as the L’.a. gov. de- 
clined to take any part in ti»e move. 
Moreover tension in Europe generally in- 
creased by reason of Hitler’s denunciation 
of the Locarno tieaties iq.r.), a factor 
e Inch, it was feared would have reper- 
cussions on the Abyssinian war, Italy be- 
ing a guarantor uudir those treaties. 
IVuce feelers were now thrown out by the 
J ,c<iguo, to which Italy returned an evasive 
reply, while Marshal Ihidoglio intensified 
ii’s efforts to crush ihe Ahys^inlua forces 
before effective negotiations could thwart 
Italy’s victory. Tim negotiations, how- 
ever, were uot cmitiuucd and soon after- 
wards hostilities coaled with the fall of 
Addis Ababa m May, 1936. 

Military Operation*. — Tho It. invasion 
was launched on o*'t. 3, 1935, Musso- 
lini’s war aim beme to unite the hitherto 
isolated It, possessions, Somalia and 
Eritrea, by qonqucimg all or port of the 
interv oiling ard lvn«t pendent kingdom of 
A by vssinia. U eneo l.c delivered his attack 
simultaneously on too fronts, though the 
only obvious objective, apart from tho 
psychological Import of capturing Adowa, 
was the railway, Abyasiniaa sole route for 
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imported supplies But during most of 
the campaign the war was waged in two 
separate /ones , a N zone on the Abys 
sinlan plateau, and a b E zone in the 
GaUalend Somaliland region including 
the Ethiopian ter of Ogaden The N 
zono presented tho more formidable task, 
tor the general altitude was ->000 ft and the 
country was ridged and knotted with a 
series of canyons deeply cut by water 
courses The It advance followed the 
road taken b> Napier m 186S and by the 
defeated It expeditionary foico In 1 S9A 
along the * escarpment from the Martb 


highlander, the It achievement of over- 
running the country in seven months was, 
by tho light of previous military exper 
i euro no mean one, even If it was destined 
to sink Into the commonplace after the 
brilliance of the Brit conquest of It E 
Alnca under Gen Cunningham six years 
liter One conspicuous cause of the 
complete ness and rapidity of the It con 
quest was tho u&o by Marshal Badoglio, 
who superseded Gen de Bono at the end 
of the vear, of methods of barbarism, 
w oven than those adopted by Gra? 
mm m the earlier Libyan campaign, lhe 
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P to Addis Ababa then hi avoiding the 
anvon* and also the sc ore ting discom 
fort* of <bo Danakil Desert in the Kift 
Valley It was indeed the onl> piae 
ticable rout* tor other anl easier route's 
r*s. hided by jungle and * borate In 
the b F 7i ne the general < onti^uiaUon of 
the Gilldand Somaliland icgion some 
what favoured the invader Krause the 
outer csrnpment hampered supplies and 
troops gr ir g to Harar from I> r* dawn on 
the Djituti Addis Al>aba i dlway , nor 
was tn< lu\ader opposed bv either pre 
cipfeee cr torrential rains lint the S 
command* r Gra/iani iq t ) bad to cross 
only an open surf driven shore on which 
to land supplies and a dc*o)nt< country, 
the Ogaden a icgion dr veil of adv 
vegetation other than scrub and yielding 
but scanty water Though the aeroplane 
and armoured car conferred peat ad 
vantages over the Ill-equipped Ethiopian 


spm mg of liquid poison gas from aero 
pl in e\en more than tho dropping of 
cxi I* i\o and incendiary bombs, seems 
finally to Lave broken the morale of the 
A b ysM j nian people behind the front, as 
we.il as that of the forces In the field By 
the time Badoglio re^softesl to gas on a 
largo schIc the Abyssinian troops on the 
N front had already learned the art of 
conre drnent But the( phosgene was 
deadly lx cause It deprived the A nvHsinians 
of the cos or that nature had piovlded for 
the m the bushes and forests being 
drem he d with gas that clung to the woods 
and fields and i alleys for days on end 
Morco\tr, the Abyssinian* were not true 
to the ir 1 1 aditional genius for mobility, and 
in face of an enemy whose overwhelming 
superiority in armaments made pitched 
battles hopeless, they flailed signally to 
adapt themselves to effective guerilla 
warfare 
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Gen. de Bono began three operations 
simultaneously : an assault on Adowa, 
which was taken within a few days ; an 
advance southward through Tigre ; and 
and advance from Musa AU near the 
Danakil Desert ; while Urazinni advanced 
through the Ogadcu to menace tho Harar 
plateau aud the railway from the S. But 
the Musa All operation dwindled awav and 
Grazlani’s advance came to a standstill 
early in 1930. After four months he 
was little further advanced than when ho 
started. Jlad the Abyssimans at once 
exhausted themselves In massed attacks 
tho It. ad wince at this stage would no 
douht have i*eeu much more rapid. Band" 
of Abyssinia us fiom the Tembien nits, and 
A ruharai an iwJ out unexpected successful 
attacks, these regions not being incluikd 
in the It. plan of campaign. Enrlv ram*, 
too, helped tno Abyssinlans ; nud the i ar- 
licr air laids tailed to impair tho morale of 
the people. Moreovoi, it. hopes of de- 
taching from LTailrt Kolas^iC ( q.v .) not onlv 
tlie recalcitrant Tigrean Haws, but also 
the griovouslv-oppressed noii-Arnharun 
subject peoples, such as the Danak.ll, 
Somalis and Gullas, proved ill-founded for 
the most part, t‘“ ugh the Wallo Galium 
turned HgalusL tneir A.,.lioran ovurloids 
and their disaffection had some influent e 
on the war in the N. zone at it" most 
cnticul stage. 

Throughout the campaign tho It. 
generals took pains to keep dovv a to a mini 
mum the casualties in the ianks of the It 
troops, as much as post-inlc of tho light 
tug being lett to the airmen, tanks, and 
armoured cars. If infantry laid to bo 
used, the hand to- hand bayonet tight mg 
was imposed mainly on African uai n os — 
Eritrean conscripts and Somali or Lihvun 
mercenaries. Tho total death-roll was 
It. troops of African raco, tf>9J ; It. work- 
men, l.i 3 ; It troops of It. race, 2JIJ 
of which number at least 1000 died of 
accidents or sickness. The Abyssmiuns 
could mobiliHC a milium men ; but Lht 
Imi>erial Guard, trained by European 
officers, only numbered 30,000 of the total, 
and eveu these Imd had only the most 
elementary training In W. methods of war 
fare. The rest of the forces wore feudal 
levies raised by local chiefs, locking 
training in modern weapons It is bo 
lieved that they had no more than 100, (mo 
modern rifles, about ,»U0 machine-guns, and 
DO artillery. When tho advance began 
Graziaui hud only two divs. at his dis 
posal, the great mujoilty of tho It. forcc.s. 
for political rcaaous, being concentrated 
in Eritrea mamly with the view of wiping 
out the ignominy of Adowa In 1890, 

The Campaign tn the North. — At 5 a.M. 
on Oct. 3. 193c, the tlnst detachments ol 
the It forces in Eritrea crossed the March 
and advanced on Adowa, while their 
planes raided that tn. aud Add! Grat. the 
latter being occupied next day. A lit tic 
resistance was met between Addl Grat ami 
Adowa. but on the morning of tho 6tli, 
when the Its. entered Adowa, they found 
that the forces of Has Seyum, Commander 
In tho TigrG, had retreated during the 
night. The capture .of the tn. was, qow* 
.ever, celebrated with great rejoicings 


throughout Italy. The absence of effec- 
tive opposition from Has Seyum lent 
plausibility to the It. propagandist ver- 
sion that their invasion wan in the nature 
of u peaceful occupation of a countryside, 
whoso people were eagerly awaiting 
liberation. During the halt after Adowa 
1 1 proclamations were issued announcing, 
inUr aim, ihe abolition of slavery and the 
suspension of customs tolls. As a result 
detections of In hubs, during the first few 
weeks wero on an extensive scale. The 
rnonf notable desertion was that of Dejaz- 
mak IlaJld SclasMG Gugsa, governor of the 
E TigrA and son-m-iaw to Jlail6 Selassid, 
the Erupcror, who is said to have bitterly 
resented the appointment of Has Seyum 
to the command in the TigrA, and do Bono 
r< warded him with tho appointment of 
Has oi the TigrC. 

On Oct. 15 a deputation of priest* 
Innded to do Bono the keys of Arum, the 
li» Iv citv of Abyssinia, which, according 
to tradition, still held the Ark of the 
Omt nant, brought from Jerusalem l»v tho 
Oman of Sheba. When the next general 
move forward began on Nov. 3 towards 
M ikalle. .1,1 m. distant, neither Han Seyum 
not Hhs Kas^a of Amhara offered any 
opposition ; but It took the Its live days 
to ■ over tin* journey, heavy rains eompli- 
«.Umg their transport problems. There 
n»»w endued another prolonged pause for 
mad construction ami consolidation of 
ginurid occupied. But this tardy mode of 
earn pa lulling did not please the It. gov. or 
Italv and de Bono was superseded as High 
ronmnssloner and Com mander-in -chief 
bv Marshal Badoglio, Chief of the It. 

I General Staff, and the most distinguished 
. It soldier of the time. Tune wa« of the 
nee of the campaign, for the League 
had just then decided to impose economic 
sanctions on Italy as an aggressor, and de 
Bono’s Fabian tactics wore nusuited to the 
altered conditions. Badoglio soon showed 
that the im.Lsion was the reverse of a 
peaceful colonial entei prise, and he made 
no eilojt to conciliate the mho »s. of the 
ot « upu t« zones, un attitude wk u, as later 
events proved, 1 m raided the adoption in 
i March of the next vear of tbu policy of 
ingbtfuliM ss. On Dee. S, the Its. occu- 
pied Abbi Addi. cap of the Tembien, a 
«lid of rugged hoighN. cliffs and ravinee 
which tho Its, never itallv succeeded in 
* combing * or 4 mopping up.* Elsewhere 
ou this front the li. forces consisted of 
little more than scattered outposts. 

By l)oo. the A b> simian forcos had been 
htreugtheuod bv tho arrival of Has 
Mulugetu, War Minister and an Adowa 
veteran, with deten hinents of the Imperial 
l Giuird. Tho first really serious engage 
merit of tho war on the N. front began oil 
I Doc. 1.5 on the It. tight, where Abyssinian 
, detachments from tho forces of Has Imru, 
govei nor of Gojjam. had crossed the Tak- 
1 a/zo rlv. tn nn attempt to turn tho It. 
dank. The Its. were driven back la in. 
and the Abj stdnJous, pressing hard upon 
this sector, regained most of S. Shire by 
tho end of the year. They also succeeded 
in reoocupving Abbi Add! at a heat y loss 
and gained control of the Adowa-Makalle 
road, thus leaviug their foe In a dangerous 
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salient at Makalle, with the prosper b of 
the May rains prec hiding any further ad 
vance But B idnglio had made good use 
o the pause in constructing roads and in 
re-organi^ing his fore t s When he took 
the initiative n,?nin he proved the equal of 
hib foe i 1 mohilitv and much his supc nor 
iu strategy and in armaments In the 
second week of I eb 19 lb lie alvonced 
with a speed which surpassed all ovpecta 
tmus and whuh he in untrilned til) the 
end tie mobility of his fonts not being 
affected to any ovtent by ram &cv 
battles, indeed, wire fought and won in a 
ciownpe ir largely through tht skill of the 
It engli “trs and labour corps Eailv m 
the previous month Mulugeta occupied 
Amba Araelam a mt 12 m S of Makalle 
therebv blocking the wav to Amba Magi 
and supporting Ra» kassa and Tins Sevum 
in the Tenable n Then followed a five 
day battle in the Tombltn (Jan 19 23) 
There were repeated attacks and count i 
attacks by b ith sides porticu’arlj at the 
War’eu Pass, V of Abbi Addi, which was 
held b> It Blackshirts 

The Abvssinlans now ovtr confident 
were massing their forces in ordc r to ton 
test any further It adv anoe tactics vvhu h 
were certain to play into the bands of tin Ir 
enemy, for while their foros remained 
scattered the It use of artillery and air 
bombardment was much restricted The 
battle of Mnba Aradam (feb 11 1 >), 
fought In most intricate country was a 
‘disastrous defeat for Mu’ugcta who did 
not foresee that Badoglio wvuld attack on 
both flanks and so surround him Bv 
Feb 15 Ras Mulugeta cud the remnant of 
his army wore fighting *h« ir way through 
and In full retreat southward, while It 
planes bombed them relentlessly 1 heir 
total losses were said to be about 20 000 
men In this one battle l here. seems hut 
bttle doubt that Mulngeta’s d nsion to 
hold Amba Aradam was the tinning pom 
tn the fortunes of Abyssinia for w hile the 
It advance could have boon c heckt l, it Is 
evident that the defeat >t tho Imperial 
Guard accelerated the Abyssinians* dis 
Integration and shattered their morale 
The first It Army ( oris then begin a 
cautious advance on Amba Alagi a 
strong natural position win h was held in 
considerable force, but owing to the 
treachery of the suborned Gal las and 
other tribesmen the flanks of the loyal 
Abyssinian tribesmen fore* s were left ex 
posed and the position fell on Feb 28 
Meanwhile the Third Corps moved west 
wards and sec ured control of the main line 
of communication from Dcs^yo the Em 
peror’s hi adquarters, to the Tembion 
The fences of Ras ECassa and It is Seyutu 
numbering *0 000 men wore now thus al 
most encircled from the S bv the Third 
Corps, frr rn the N F by the Eritrean 
Corps, which bad been guarding com 
munlo&ti *ns from Makalle, and from the 
N.W by both the Second Corps based on 
Axum and the f ourth Corps of new rein 
forcements The A byssi nians were dri ven 
out of their fortified posts after fierce 
fighting and heavily bombed as they re 
treated to the fords of the Takazze Has 
Kmm and Raa Serum, with the remnant 


of their fore os — a great many deserted to 
rtsnmn their agrio pursuits— made their 
wav southward and, later Joined up with 
the 1 mperor's forces near Lake Ashangi. 
The Second and liouith It Corps now 
converged on Ras Imru hi & Shire, 
using a good deal of poison gas The 
UiyssimiTis fled aeross tho Taka/ro with 
heaw losbes The wav was now open to 
Bad ulio for an advance towurds Lake 
1 ma and by mid March the Its had 
<.ro s <1 tho Takazze combed * the 
•>imnn massif,’ and ent«red Walkait 
ne ro the Setit R At the same time an 
ft column of 5000 men left Asmara in 
00 m tor vehicles to make a lash on 
(u ndar They reached then goal over 
• o m of difficult terrain fn two weeks, 
but e nt ountered no resistance On April 
12 the It flag was hoisted on the N shore 
or lake I ana and In Gallaliat The 
! Irnt and Third Corps were also rapidly 
advancing S towards Take Ashangi, 
wlili the Third Gorps was moving from 
Alibi \ddi towards Sokota an Important 
! junction The mam AbvHslnlan oimy, 
under Halle ^classic himstlt was posted 
near kworam S of lake \sbnngi The 
erupt r>r had left Dessyc and come N 
In the hope of rallying his forces But 
thf m Tule of the Abyssinians was orum- 
blmg gainst tho terrible wi apon of 
mu tar l gas, dropped In containers or 
sprav d from aeroplane over soldiers 
and ti\ ilmns Indiscriminate lv and over 
the undergrowth in which they sought 
shelter vet thev wire still capable of 
a la t desperate stand against tho Its 
adv inc ng on Lake Ashangi and tm ^okota 
tov uls tho end of Mvroh Antic ipat 
mg Bidogllos pjneer movement the 
h inn r i moved northward for kworam 
with 2< O00 men and attacked the First 
It C i rpu at Mai Oeu above the lake 
(Mm h 31) The AbyssinJans displayed 
gre if gallantry but as ban been seen, 
pit< 1 I battles were hopeless against 
mol n I uropenn forces The fight 
me h ted till April X the W vssinTans 
holding their ground against gun and air 
bombardment with forlorn tenacity, 
fin ill v tluing In disorder to Dessye, 
boir ho 1 by aircraft along tho road Some 
of the I m pc ror s own secretaries and olos- 
est < olla bora tore were in the pay of the 
Its w is borne out by the accuracy with 
win )i tho Its were able to forecast 
the iMiipcrnr’s moves and send bombing 
plams wherever he went In an attempt 
to kill him 9 bo persistence with 
whl h they attempted to get rid of the 
1 mi ror and the eventual results of his 
dep uture from the scene justlfv the view 
that tho whole rthioplan structure de- 

E endc 1 on him pc rsonauv and would ool- 
ips if he were killc d or temovod Dessye, 
oo< upu 1 on April 15 now became 
Hu logli > s headquarters During the 
month \ delis \baha was often visited by 
It plum s No bombs we re dropped, but 
tho mac 1 me gunning of the aerodrome and 
tho tales of defeat brought by stragglers 
from the battlefields deepened the gloom 
of the inhab , though they still seem to 
have entertained hopes of assistance from 
the League of Nations. When that hope 
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vanished, a proclamation was Issued call* off to de Bono's delays in the N. earn- 
ing on all males to report for military ser* paign ; and though it was not strategically 
vice. On April 30 the Emperor returned of much importance. It fully served its 
to his cap together with Has ftassa and political purpose. Oraziatil now spent 
other generals, Just after the Its. had sue- his time in consolidating his hold over the 
needed in piercing the S. defences. The country between Dolo and Negelli. When, 
failure of the Emperor's appeal for re- at tho end of the month, the It. advance 
cruits on May 1, coupled with attacks on was resumed, the Abyssinians had greatly 
his life by his subjects turned brigand, strengthened their defences before Jijiga 
broke his will to further resistance He and Harar with deep entrenehments, re- 
had already arranged for the Empress and doubts and machine-gun posts, which 
his family to leave the country, and at tho HVhtem of defences became known to the 
last momeut he decided to accompany Its. as the Abyssinian ' Ilindenburg Line.* 
them. One of his last orders was that his Both these tns. were heavily bombed from 

S &lace should bo thrown open in order the air with incendiary and explosive 
iiat the people of tho city might take Its bombs, though Hatar * had been pro- 
contents. The result was a vulgar orgy rluimed an open tn. The Its. now ad- 
(May 2-4) of looting, rioting, and burning, vanoed up tho valleys of the Webi 
which Involved more than five hundred shebeli and tho Fafan, and by April 27 
deaths, including some foreigners. It was thev were in possession of the Abyssinian 
not until Marshal Badogllo made his ‘ Himleuhurg Line.' There was, however, 
triumphal ontrv Into tho city on May 15 fierce righting near Sasa B&neb, both sides 
that order was restored. suffering heavy lossos and Giazinnl had to 

The Campaign in the southern zone,— The call a halt, owing to the exhaustion of his 
chief objective of tho army on the S men. The Abyssinian position, however, 
front was the occupation of Harar but threatened as it was In the rear with a 
Gra/iani was hampered by the smallness possible attack by the It army in the N. 
of his forces ami his long linos of com was hopeless in any case, and still more so 
muni cat ion based on Mogadishu arid If they delayed too long in the ‘ Lino.* 
Bandar Wash* \ „ main body of the On April 29 Hasa Bnueh and Bulale were 
Ethiopian army hi the S was concen enntured by Grazlani after desperate 
trated round Harar and Jijiga under lighting, tho occupation of these two 
Dcjazmak Nasihu. Dolo, near the Ken- places markiug tiie iinal collapse of the 
yan frontier, was occupied at once in \bvhbimans in the S The further pro- 
order to hold Has I)esta in cheek. By the press of the It. troops was checked by 
end of Oct. the whole of the region lie- lu aw rams, but by Mav 8, they reached 
tween the Webi Shcboh and the Fafan. >. Harar and by their arrival saved the city 
of Gorahel, was in Tt. possession. The from the looting and burning that had 
fall of Gorahei ( Nov. 7) was dim largely to marked the abandonment of Addis 
aJr raids, and this had a decidedly adverse 4 ha ha. 

effect on Abyssinian morale. But on Later, Hail6Sclassi6 went to DJibuti and 
Nov. 11, the Abyssinians won a con sailed for Palestine. £oon afterwards the 
siderahlo action at Auale, 30 m S of the It gov. announced that Italy had annexed 
Important Abyssinian post of Dagga Bur. all Abvssinia and made Victor Emmanuel 
ambushing a number of It tanks This its Emperor. Five years later, following 
defeat, coupled with tho rains, led to an the brilliant llrit. campaign lu It. E. 
It. withdrawal all along the line, while Africa, lfail6 Selassie re-entered Addle 
Ras Desta, hitherto Inactive, began mi nil \baba as Emperor. See further under 
vanco on Dolo so as to divert It. attention Itxlkv East Ai-rica Campaign in 
from their drivo northwardH. In mid 11940-41) and Wori i» W ar, 'om>. 

Deo. the main body of his troops were Sec G. A. Rossi, I Pint / D'ltalia 

located by aeroplanes 150 m. N W. ot oltiemaro, 1916; Jffurs, 1935, Italy , 
Dolo. An nlr uttack took place near If^cuments rtlatirifj to f /n Dmpvte between 

Negelli and Dagga Bur was bom bi d every / thwpia and Italy, 19*5 rind. 5014; 

day. The ensiling pause enabled (Jra/Kini A. J. Toyubeo and V M Boulter, A bye 
to organise the local tribes. Has Desta uma and Holy (voi n. of Surrey of 
who nnd made a leisurely descent from International ^iffairs, 193'»), 1936, E. \v_ 
the highlands on Graziani s rear, delayed i oNon-Newman, 1 he H ar in Abyssinia, 
over-long In country where his encim DM6; M. H. Macartney and P. Cremona, 
could make the best use of his modern Italy's Fortum and < >fnmul Policy , /9/4- 
armament and transport. But despite I9J7, 1938 ; Christine Sandford, Ethiopia 
gallant rearguard actions, the attacking nmhr Wide St lasso , 1946. 

Somalis, Askaris, and It national troops Italy, republic in the s of Europe, corn- 
proved too much for them and they were pi Mng the peninsula which extends south- 
flnally routed by Tt. tanks In the i ear and wards from tho Vlps Into the Mediter- 
fchen subjected to aerial bombardment in ranenn Sea, together with the Is. of Sicily, 
their headlong retreat into the ‘ridninn Sardinia, Elba, and various small Is. The 
foothills. Mechanised It. detachments Alps form a scrub ueular barrier which 
arrived in Negelli, 210 m. from their separate it from the continent of Europe, 
starting-point, on Jan. 20. This victorv from Franc-* on the N.W., Switzerland on 
and tho occupation of Negelli, besides re the N., and Austria on the N.E. Its 
moving the threat to his flank and to his boundary on the W. is that portion of the 
communications, allowed Oro/lanl to ad Mediterranean known as the Tyrrhenian 
vanoe northwards as soon as woather and Sea, while lie E. shores are washed by the 
other conditions permitted. Moreover, Adriatic. Its greatest length, measuring 
tho advance was a valuable political set- in a straight line from NAV. to S.E., is 
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T10 m., Its breadth ranges from 354 to 
20 m., having an average breadth of about 
90 m. The total ares of I. was estimated 
(1945) At 310,000 sq. km or M<M>60 sq. m. 
of which 100,480 q. m. are acconnted 
for by the mainland, exclusive of fttcily 
(9935 bq. m.) and Sardinia (9299 eq. m.). 
N.I. is cut off from the rest of the penin- 
sula by the Apennines, which branch 
off from the Maritime Alps E. of Nico, 
and run in a S.E. direction from the 
gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic Sea. The 
range then turns more to the ft. near Ur- 
blxio. and extends as far as Capo ftpor- 
tivento in the * toe ' of the peninsula, thus 
forming the backbone of Central and S. t. 
It is convenient to consider the peninsula 
under these three diva. : N., Central, and 
S. N. I embraces tho provs. of Liguria 
(Riviera of Genoa*, Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Emilia, and Venetia, including the Tren 
tmo. Lying between the Alps and the up- 
per Apennines is the wide plain which 
formi the basin of tho Po. This is "hut in 
ail round from Mentone to the gulf of 
Trieste by the towering Alpine wall, called 
from W. to L. the Mantimo, Cottian, 
Graian, Pennine. Helvetian, Khntian, and 
Cornlc Alp«. The highest point i* the (Iran 
Paradiso (13,652 ft.), a peak of the Graian 
Alps. Tho loftiest summits of the Alps 
are not included in It. ter To the ft. of 
the Alps, m the N. of Lombardy and 
Venetia, lie the beautiful It. lakes. Lago di 
Garda, Maggiore, Como Lugano, and 
Orto Tne tortile plain of Lombardv, aa 
already mentioned, is watered by the Po, 
which rise* near Monte Vtso, and is en- 
riched on Its wav to tho Adriatic bv 
numerous tnb->. and mt. torrents. The 
prov. of Venotla, to the N. and E of the 
Po, is traversed by the Adige, Brenta, 
Piave, and Tagha merit o Along the roast 
of the Adriatic, N and ^ of the Po delta, 
there exist large tracts of «*alt water, 
known as lagoons, lira flat and marshy dist. 
They are separated from the sea bv nar- 
row banks of sand in which are inlets, so 
that the lagoons serve harbour*. The 
chief of these is that on which Vemco is 
Bltuttted. It extends oter nearly 10 m 
from Torcello In the N„ (’ll loggia and 
Brondolu m the S. The ft W coast-line 
nt N. I. is formed bv n ni rrou htnp of 
•and, closed in by the steep i brupt rocks of 
the Appcuuinea, and known as the It. 
Riviera. 

Ge<n/raphy. — Tho geography of Central 
and b. I is mainly determined by the A pen- 
nine range, which, sloping across the head 
of the peninsula aa woll as down its length, 
extends for about 750 m. The culminat- 
ing point of the border range between N 
and Control I. is the Monte Cimono 
(7110 ft.) Tho Apennines in Central L 
are broken up into many short ranges, par* 
ticu'arly in Tuscany. The cldi f peaks are 
Monte (atria (5590 ft.), Monte della 
SibiUa (7b«3 ft.), Monte Vettorc (8128 ft.), 
and Pksro di ftevn (7945 ft.), while the cul- 
minating peak of the whole range Is Monte 
Como (9077 ft.) in the Gran Sasso dTtalla. 
Oestartu I., according to the general div„ 
computes the bve t>rove. of Tuscany, 
Roma, Umbria. Marches, and Abruzzl. 
The first named is watered by the Amo, 


Cocina, and Ombrone, all rising in the 
Etruscan Apennines and flowing into the 
Tyrrhenian Soa. But the most important 
riv. of Central I. is the Tiber, the riv. of 
Rome, which is navigable for 90 m. The 
chief lakos of this region are the Lago di 
Colauo and Lago Trasimeno, while the 
Lago di Bolsena, Lago di Vico, and Lago 
di Bracciano occupy the craters of extinct 
volcanoes. The volcanic tract extends 
from the Monte Amlnta (5690 ft.) In Tus- 
cany to Vesuvius (nearly 4000 ft.), a de- 
tached and active volcano in Campania. 
On the VV. the Apennines slope down to 
the Pontine marshes, ft. of Rome which 
is connected with the Terra di Lavoro. the 
plain of Campania, and on the E. to the 
broad Apulian plain". The provs. of S. I. 
arc Campania, Apulia, Basilicata, and 
Calabria. The main ridge of the Apen- 
nines 1" continued due by the Monte 
della Madd alena. culminating in the 
Monte Polllno (over 7000 ft.). The low 
hills N. of the Gulf of Taranto, between 
the ‘ heel ’ and tho * too * of 1„ aro of 
Pliocene formation, while the Calabrian 
Hills are a broken limestone range where 
the height rises to 6000 ft in La Sila, a 
densely wooded granite mt.. the highest 
peak being Aspromonto (0420 ft.). The 
rivs of S. I are not of groat importance. 
The Gnrigllnno llows in a westerly direc- 
tion into tho gulf of Gaeta, about 15 in. 
from iho mouth of tho Volturno. The 
Sole is a short river flowing into the gulf 
of ^nlorno. The chief rivs which flow 
into the gulf of Taranto are the Agrl, 
Vasa me, and Bradnno The rivs. of the 
K < oust are numerous, and are all short 
anil rapid, tho principal, ft. of the Po, being 
the J-oglia, Metauro. EMiin, ChicntT, 
Tro'ifn, ftangro, Tteigno, Blfemo. Fortore, 
(Vrxaro. and Oranfro. The const-line 
along the Adriatic is practically unbroken 
but for the promontory of (tHrgnno. The 
is of L- Sliily, Sardinia, Elba, tho group 
of Li|Mn Is N of Sicily, Glgllo. Capri, etc. 
- me dealt with In separate articles. The 
harbours of the Adriatic are Venice (pop. 
301.206), Ancona (90,000), Brindisi 
(42 000) Bo rlotta (46,000), and Bari 
(107 100) ; the large harbour s belong to 
citas of the W. shore Oenou (pop. 
619 010 ), ftper.ia (111,700), Leghorn 
(12 4,700) Civita Vecchia (2*1,100), Naples 
(U‘»j,imo) — and iu the ft Is the tine har- 
bour of Taranto (180,800). The cap. 
ot I is Rome (pop. 1,573.900), and its 
prm. Inland tns are Tunn (702,000), 
Minn ( 1 , 270 . 000 ), Verona (102,900), 
Muni u.i (712,900), Forma (122.500), 
Modena (112,700), Bologna (279,200), 
Kloiemo (331 300), PiSft (67,000), Lucca 
(79,1(101, ftlcna (47,815) Perugia (137,506) 
and Pntciusa (16,000) 

( huHjte .— The climate of T. Is In general 
hot. lmt is tempered by the long coast- 
line, while on tho npla&fl* It Is cool and 
pleasant. There are great differences In 
temp, nnd atmosphere between N. and S. 
I. Tho plain drained by tho R. Po has 
tho nmht extreme cold, while the It. 
Riviera enjoys a warm, sunny climate all 
the year round. The A drlatic ooast la ex- 
posed to biting N.B. winds, but Tuscany 
and Romo, and the greater portion of the 
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W. half of the peninsula, enjoy a mild is doelining Rico is grown extensively In 
winter and have a very hot Rummer The the Po valley, and oats, barley, and rye 
rainfall during the summer months Is an also valuable crops The cultivation 
alight but there are heavy rains In late of grass and green forage is extensive, and 
autumn A large portion or I suffers from in ^orne dists as many as nine crops nave 
malaria, the chief areas ro affected Includ been reaped from the same field in one 
ing the marshcp of Grosseto and Orbetelio year The vineyards occupy about 
the Rom ( ampagna, the Pontine marshes. 1 1 000 000 ac or one third of the total 
and the dlht between the gulf of Manf re mltivatid area Over a thousand mil- 
donla. and tbo gulf of Taranto Efforts bon gals (45,000,000 hectolitres) are pro- 
have boen and continue to be made by the dined yeaily The chief It wines for 
gov to mitigate the evil by improving the export are the Sicilian Marsala, the Plod 
drainage and by combining agricultural montchc Vermouth, and I bo cblantl pro 
improvements with hygienic advantages dwrd in Tuscany The numbers of five 
( vltivcUvon, blura , tie— In tbe N «to< k are increasing and the large pi oduoe 
plains of I no plants and trees thrive of milk in the countiy gives nse to a large 
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which cannot endure tlio treats of winder s II in cheese The btst know varieties 
Along the ltiMciaof ( cnoo the climate is Ml < lu O'-e aie Gorgonzola racohlno 
extremely fivomable for the giowtli of mil Patmesan 4, gnat variety of fruit 
olives marges lemons, d ite palms, and ingrown — oranges, Unions tigs peaches, 
citron trees which arc also iound in great «i ruots and prickly pear Vlmonds are 
profusion in tbo s l ho mulberry la i Itiv ite d in the h ind in oicily and Sar- 
grown extensively in Tuscauv and else dim and hazel nuts pstathlos walnuts, 
where, and there are mam vineyards on at i cbiMnuts are mnoi g other products 
the lower slope a of the Apennines Ihe 1 mulberry tree i cultivated on ae 
sugar cane cotton plant, prickly poar < i nt of its leaves whi h stive as food for 
pomegranate ah ttomish in the warmer nl worms The bre tiling ol silkworms Is 
regions In the toiestw and on the mt of importance in the \ provinces of Lorn 
Biaesarofoundthoehebtnut,cvprcfcs laurel baidv l'icdmont and tnotia, where silk 
myrtle, oleander, arbutus, and evergreen s m mufacturod in the largo ins, 
oak Aguculturo is the clmf industry of /ml t'tiy and Cunur e — Other impor 
the country about 70 per cent of tht I mt Industries aio the manufactmo of 
total area of 1 being under cultivation | thread, cotton wool chemicals, Juto, glass 
The principal com crop is wheat nearly t u ml ceramic wares Machinery of ail 
12,500 000 ao being undor cultivation | mds is manufattured at Ternl, Savona, 
The average yield per ac is Less than half Naples, and cist whore The textile 
a ton, but in the wheat dials of hmiha trades and motor* or Industry made 
sad Itomogna and in the reclaimed lauds lapld progress After the frirbt World War 
at tlio mouths of the Po, as much as two ihe manufarturo of tobacco and salt U> a 
tons per ac have been harvested. Next gov monopoly 1. has also tanneries, 
in importance is the cultivation of maize breweries, paper-mills, straw-hat fao 
(average ann yield 3,670,000 tons), but toiies, engineering workshops, chemical 
the consumption of mAlze as human food works, etc. Tbe olUof minerals found are 
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sulphur, zinc, mercury* coal. Iron, and 
lead. The production of coal is unim- 
portant. and Its use Is largely replaced by 
water-power and eleotrio-power generated 
from water. The growth of industry is 
due to the latter. Under the Fascist 
idfrfme the commercial and industrial 
policy was directed towards the develop- 
ment of Irrigation and drainage, land re- 
clamation. application of agricultural re- 
search. reafforestation, building of houses 
and roads, anti-malarial campaigns, etc. 
In the Ashing Industry only the sardine 
and tunny Ashing is of importance. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, coal, iron, 
hides, rubber, and silk -cocoons. The 
chief exports are fruit (dried and fresh), 
wine, olive oil, hair, straw hats, worked 
coal, raw silk, cotton tissues, and sdk 
tissues. 

Communications . — The const ruction of 
railways dates from 1839, when a line was 
opened from Naples to Portlci (ft in.). 
Now there are two main lines running the 
entire length of I. along both sides of the 
Apennines and connected with the lines 
of the N. plain, together with numerous 
minor lines, the total length. Including the 
lines in Sardinia and Sicily, being (1939) 

14.500 m. The main lines (1 1,000 m.) are 
under State control. The electrification 
of railways has been carried out In recent 
years, and by the beginning of the Second 
World War over 3000 iu. of public and 
private line were electrified, excluding the 
electric trainway system, which covers 
nearly 3000 m. Before the war there 
were some 2000 electric locomotives and 
2500 steam locomotives. By the end of 
the war this number was reduced to 400 
and 800 respectively With a corresponding 
decrease in the number of serviceable 
coaches and wagons. The total mileage 
of roads is (1940) 127,000 m., of which 

13.500 m. are State roads. Telegraph 
lines cover some 42,000 m., and there are 

10,000 telegraph offices with 11,000 post 
offices. The prin. canals are in the valley 
of the Po, connecting Milan to the Po. 
Adda, and Ticino. The delta of the Po Is 
eo much obstructed with sand that navi- 
gation from the sea to the riv. is carrhsl 
on by means of the three canals. Canale 
Bianco, Po di Primaro, and Po ill Volnno. 
The mercantile marine included (1939) 
2300 sailing vessels of 100,000 metric tons, 
1060 steamships of 1.600,000 metric tons, 
and 300 motor ships of 380,000 metric tons. 
The total tonnage of the mercantile fleet 
was over 3,000,000 metric tons in 1939. 
By the end of the Second World War this 
was reduced to 500,000 metric tons, 
chiefly fishing vessels; in 1916 the ton- 
nage of sea going vessels (123) was 
691,700. 

Population . — At tho first general census 
(1871). taken after the unification of tho 
kingdom, the pop. was 26,801,154. In 
1881 it had increased to 28,459,628, and 
In 1901 to 32,96ft,ft04. In 1910 the pop. 
was estimated at 34.947,865, and in 1921 
at 38,7 '>6,433. Under the Fascist regime 
strenuous efforts were made hv the gov. 
to keep up the birthrate and celibacy was 
penalized. In the 1931 census the total 
had risen to 41,176,671 ; in the 1936 


census to 42.993,602 ; and was estimated 
In 1947 to be 45,646,000 (excluding 
Venezia in Giulia and 7a ra), an Increase 
of 2,6ft2, 000 over the 1936 total. Accord- 
ing to this census the population was dis- 
tributed among tho regions as follows : — 
Lombardy, 6,298.000 ; Voneto, 4,654,000; 
Sicily, 4,356,000 ; Campania, 4,175,000 ; 
Piedmont, 3,580,000 ; Emilia, 3,488,000 ; 
Tuscany, 3.099,000, Lutfurn (including 
Rome), 3,159,000 ; Apulia, 3,027,000 ; 
Calabria, 2,006.000 ; Abru/zt e Molise, 

1.687.000 ; Liguria, 1,500,000 ; Marches, 

1.352.000 ; Sardinia, 1,190,000 ; Venezia 
Giulia e Zara, 977.257 ; Umbria, 780,000 ; 
Venezia Trldentina, 689,000 ; Lucanla, 
543,262. For the pop. of tns. see above 
under Geography. 

Government. — Formerly a constitutional 
monarchy T. was declared a republic as a 
result of tho referendum held on June 2, 
1946. The Constituent Assembly con- 
sisted of 556 deputies, elected by popular 
suffrage at the General Election also hold 
on June 2, 1946, and was then the sole 
legislative body. The Senate which ex- 
isted under tho monarchy was abolished. 
The Constituent Assembly which came 
into existence for a period of one year, 
later extended to eighteen months, theu 
assumed the task of framing a republican 
constitution. 

The new constitution was passed by the 
Assembly by 453 votet, to 62 on I)cc. 22, 
1917 and came into force on Jan. 1. 1948. 
The first Article describes 1 as * a demo- 
cratic republic founded on work * and em- 
phasises the constitutional sovereignty of 
the people. Parliament consists of the 
("ham her of Deputies and the Senate. The 
Oho tuber is elected for five years bv 
universal and direct suffrage, on the basis 
of one deputy for every 80,000 inhabs. 
Deputies mast be at least twenty-five 
years of age. The Senate is elected on a 
regional basis, each region having at least 
six senators, one for each 200,000 inhubs, 
(tho Valle d’Aosta has one senator only). 
The President of the Republic, who Is him- 
self a senator by right and for life, can 
utmiinate six senators for Ififo from 
eminent men in the social, scientific, 
artistic and literary spheres. The Presi- 
di nt is elected in a joint session of the two 
house**, to which ore added three delegates 
from each Regional Council (one from the 
Valle tl ’Aosta). A two-thirds majority is 
refj uired for election, but after three in- 
decisive scrutinies, an absolute majority 
is wulficieut. The President must bo at 
Ki^t fifty yearn of age and his term is 
sc\eu yeare. The I > rcsident of the Senate 
act s os his deputy. The President Is em- 
powered to dissolve tho chambers of 
Parliament, except during tho last six 
months of his term of office. The defeat 
of a gov. hill does not Involve tho re- 
signation of the gov., which can be com- 
pelled to resign only on a motivated 
motion of censure. For administrative 
purposes I. is divided into nineteen 
Regions, each Region being sub-divided 
into provs. and corns. The organs of the 
Regions are tho Regional Council, the 
Junta (executive), and tho President of 
the Junta. A gov. commissioner super- 
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vises and co-ordinates the regional ad- 
ministration. Sicily, Sardinia. Tventi no- 
Alto Adige, Friuli -Venezia Giulia and 
Valle d 'Aosta have been granted special 
statutes of autonomy. A Constitutional 
Court, consisting of fifteen judges— five each 
being appointed by the president, Parlia- 
ment in joint session and the .Supreme 
Law Court — has rights similar to those of 
the Supreme Court of ( he U.S.A. It is em- 
powered to decide on the constitutionality 
of laws and decrees, define the powers of 
the State and Regions, adjudicate on con- 
flicts between the State arid Regions or on 
inter- Regional con diets, and try the presi- 
dent of the republic and the ministers. 

The reorganisation of the Fascist party 
Is forbidden. Members and descendants 
of the House of Sa\«»y arc* excluded from 
all public offices, have no right to vote or 
to be elected, and are forbidden to enter 
It. ter. ; and their estates are forfeited to 
the State. Titles of nobility ore no 
longor recognised, but those existing prior 
to Oct. 28, 11122 (the date of the Fascist 
4 march on Romo ’) are incorporated as 
part of the name. 

Defense . — ruder the Fascist regime 
military si rviee compulsory and uni- 
versal for men oetw«**u *he ages of 21 and 
55. The army was divided between the 
Metropolitan Armv with a normal peace 
time establishment of 2t>0,000 f and the 
Colonial troops. At the beginning of the 
Second World War a million arid a half 
men were mobilised including 132 bat- 
talions of the Block Shirt Militia, noruiallv 
part of the Voluntary Militia for tho 
National Security (M.V.S.N.). Tho Cara - 
trinieri, or military police, numbered over 

50.000 in 1 030. The navy with a per- 
sonnel of 4000 officers and 75,000 men 
consisted, in 1939, of 6 battleships, 20 
oruisers, 52 destroyers, 05 torpedo boats, 
and 90 submarines. The battleships of 
the Littorin class had a standard displace- 
ment of 35,000 tons and carried 9 fifteen - 
in., 12 six-in., and 12 three-point-ilvo-in. 
guns The air force. Including army co 
operation units ami tho naval air arm, 
mustered 2000 first-lino aircraft in 1939 
with 400 reserves. 

Under tho provisions of tho Peace 
Treaty (1947), the army is limited to 

250.000 men, to Include tho Carabinieri 
with a strength not exceeding 75,000 
'Hie 35,000 ton battleship Italia (formerly 
tAUaria ), and the Vittoria Yeneto , the 

23.000 ton battleship ft mho Cesare , 
7 cruisers. 7 destrovers and other vessels 
were surrendered to tho Allies. Eight 
submarines were also surrendered, and 
the remainder destroyed. Tho post-war 
navy consists under the Peace Treaty of 
two 23.000 Ion battleships, 5 cruisers of 
not more than 7000 tons, 4 destroyers, 
15 torpedo boats, 20 corvettes and mine- 
sweepers The total strength is limited to 

25.000 officers and men. The air force 
Including the naval air arm is limited to 
200 fighter planes and 150 planes of other 
types, with a maximum personnel of 
25,000. Bombers are forbidden under 
the Peace Treaty. 

Finance . — Under tho Fascist regime 
the taxation system aud the levying of 


taxes were simplified. To maintain 
family ties and oncourago capital, death 
duties were abolished while, for many 
transitory taxes, more permanent sources 
of revenue were substituted. Among 
houtces of revenue other than taxation 
and excise and customs are state mono- 
poly, state railways, and stamp duties 
1. entered tho Second World War with 
an internal debt of 200,000 million lire 
and a deficit of over 12,000 million 
lire, of which 5700 million were in the 
ordinal v budget nnd 0500 million in ex- 
traordinary accounts, t.e military exi- 
gencies p.nd tho development of the 
empire. At the end of the war tho in- 
ternal debt *tood at 850,000 million lire. 
Foi the fiscal year 1940-17 the deficit was 

010,000 million lire, and tor the following 
year revenue was estimated at 520,000 
million lire and expenditureat 8*12.000 mil- 
lion Involving a deficit of 312,000 million. 

EdumtUm. — Education, cont robed by 
the State, is under a minister, assisted by 
n council. Primary education is free and 
compulsory, and the state also mamtainh 
purtlv or wholly, secondary, technical 
school*, and the universities. Education 
was the primary concern of the Fascist 
go\ , and the education theories of Prof. 
Orn* fie were put into practice. Under his 
system, educational programmes were 
lmrl down, but the teachers were free to 
arrive at the results therein determined 
bv their own methods. There was, how- 
ever, no departure from Fobclst principles, 
winch were further inculcated through the 
youth organisations, the BaliUa for boys 
from the ages of five to fifteen and the 
Arnnguurdisti from fifteen to eighteen. 
The subservience of education to tho Fas- 
cist -tale was completed by the so-called 
School Charter (Carta della Souola) of 
1939, education of women was discouraged 
and co-education forbidden. With the 
overthrow of Mussolini education was 
freed and enabled to return to its liberal 
tradition. The reorganisation of educa- 
tion was one of the most difficult problems 
in I in 1915. Owing to some e.vbmt to the 
outbreak of war the School Charter had 
ru\er really been operative, and school 
life hud subsequently become thoroughly 
disorganised, partly on account of a Took 
of teacher*, and partly owing to the de- 
struction of numerous school buildings in 
the war. With the restoration of peace 
it was found possible only to allot one 
k linnl -house to tivo schools, so that each 
pupil hnd only half a day's education from 
the state. Often the political party or- 
ganisations provided lessons and, with the 
co-operation of U.X.K.R.A. (q.v.) t a meal 
during the hrs. left free. Thw linking of 
politics with social relief was a dangerous 
inheritance from fascism but it was 
essential to seek relief where it could be 
found Among reforms most discussed in 
1. today are the extension of elementary 
education, the development or u scholar- 
ship system, and the end of the choice 
between classical aud scientific licei. 
ITofossor Marches!, a strong anti-fascist, 
is tho leading advocate of a uniform 
classical secondary-school education. I. 
is fortunate in its univ. life. There are 
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over twenty uni vs , mo*t of them sup- 
ported by the state Many ore of veiy 
aoct foundation The uni vs of Bologna, 
Genoa, Macerate, Naples, Padua, and 
Perugia date from the thirteenth oentuiv, 
and those of terrara, Pavia, Pisa, Pome, 
and Siena from the fourteenth When 
the end of the wai brought the students 
back to the univs those became more 
overcrow dtd than ever before Thus, In 
the ai&dcmn year 194j-lb there were 
nearly 12,000 students nt Yapks, nenily 

10.000 at lie nit, 20 000 at Milan 1 2 000 in 
Turin, 1 1,000 it Bologna and 10 000 at 
Bari. 

Utlxo i m — The Rom Catholic Church 
is ro organised as the btute t hurch, but 
toleration is gi anted to all creeds Over 
97 per ctnt ol the pop h Rom C atliohc 
By the Act of 1871 the rank of the pope 
as a sovereign prince is it cognised, the 
Vatican and Latoran palaces and the 
papal villa at Cartel Gandolfo hav Lug tho 
privilege of extemtori illtv Tins chav 
age between Church and state had htn 
dered the un ficatton of 1 , and ui der the 
monaichv the 4 Rom Question was a 
source of political difficulty But on 
Feb 11 1021 Mussolini signed a troatv, 
a concordat and a financial convention 
with Cardinal Gasparri the papal setro 
tary of state for Pope Pius Y1 The law 
of Papa) Guarantees was abolished, and 
the pope recognised the It Kingdom iimlri 
the **avo\ dynasty Rome being tlu cip 
city The sovereignty oi the Papac v o* er 
the Vatican was maintained and ^t 
Peter’s and the \atlcan palaces became 
neutral and inviolable forming tbc Vat I 
can Citv (q v ) In the summer of 1 C H1 
another rupture occurred between C hurch 
and &tatc over the nature of the */ionc 
Gattolica but an agreement was ai rived 
at on bept 2 Tho pope also has juris 
diction over the bate ran, the Palv/zo 
della C&ncellaria, the residence of tho 
Cardinal V icar, and the Papal Villa Hv 
tho concoidat, the right to appoint It 
bishops remained with the Holy boe but 
newly appointed bishops w# rc to take the 
oath of allegiance to the king By the 
Unanclal convention, I paid the Holy ^ee 

700.000 000 lire together with > per cent 
bonds to the nominal value of 1,000,000 
lire 

In the newly formed republic, the posl 
tion of the papacy was n>t ill hard until 
the passing of the constihih m of l»c c 22 
1947, thoiigh before that elite a strong 
body of < athohe opinion w w in favour of 
renewing the. concordat m tit new roil 
stitution In the result tt c treaty of I cb 
1929 wi c onlii mod by arti le 7 of tie 
constitution, laying down that the 
Catholic Apostolic Rom religion Is the 
only nligion of the state other creeds 
are permitted, provided alwujs they do 
not prot s piinciples, or follow rites con 
trary to public order or moril ht haviour 
Tho proh ssion of such creed* t free, and 
discussion on religions matte is j« freely 
admitted In practice, however, protec- 
tant* labour uncle i nlany disabilities The 
appointment of archbishops and bishops 
is made by the Holy See, out before pro- 
ceeding to such appointments tho Uoly 


See submits to the gov the name of the 
proposed appointee In order to obtain an 
assurance that tho gov will not iaise ob 
lections of a politic al natuie ( atholic 
religious teaching la given In elementarv 
and intermediate schools Mairiagcs 
tuav bo solemnised bofoic a Catholic 
Uu r v man m accordance with the inlos of 
canon law, or bofoio a clergyman of anv 
other religion admitted by the state 
\lu mages cm also bo concluded before a 
regi^tiar Ptligious statistics of tbe 1911 
census show Horn Catholics, 11 011,000 
Protestants, 81,(>00 Jcw^, 74,S00 
atheists or of no ullgicm, 17 000 

JItstorj —The name of I was, until 
i9 bc , Contlned to tbe ntrrow S. ex- 
tronutv or toe of the peninsula the 
dist lying between the gulfs of Sijulllace 
vnd huphemiu During tin tepuhtic the 
word w is applied to tho whole country b 
of the Vpuinints and ultimately was used 
to Include the whole of tho peninsula 
The t irlv tu^t of l is mw pam bin from 
that < f Lome wbtcli is d< lit with in a 
sc panto artielc l iuler tho vvi*>e adininls 
tin Hon ->f Vugustus 1 was for the first 
time de lit with as a whole and its unifica 
tion thus gradually took i la o Itom rule 
of the icmnsula continued up to a n 470 
when Odoacei leader of the lloruliau 
mtreena/ies deposed the young Romulus 
lsst Augustus of the V\ empire and plac od 
tht hi igdom under the rule of Ano, the 
By/uitiuc cmperoi Odouei, who had 
been pronounced patrician by the em 
I*< mr and king ’ bv his soldiers ruled in I 
until he himself was eon outre i and de 
pone! in 49 a by Theodom King of tbe 
Ost logo this Theodom was a wise and 

just ruler and chose his ministcis from 
among tho Rom pftp At Ills death ( >25) 
Be I Harms and Varscs sent by Justinian, 
Itiv a ii d and reconquered the « ountry Hi 
vhS the Lombards whoh ul been « mployed 
by Yarscs as rnercemu Ic s swept down 
upon 1 from the N undoi tiio leadorshij. 
of their King Alboln Pavia was cap 
tilled iter n thru vi us '•Hire, and made 
the i{ if tlu new kingdom Tho Lom 
bails sprtaa b, and forme! the two 
due hi s of btoleto and Bencvonto, but 
la k 1 tho strength to occupv Rome, Ra 
vu na Venice the is of Sieilv, Sardinia 
and Lor si a, and the tinpoitaut sea tns 
Their rule was very oppichslvo until 
Grtjorv the Great (590 (0 4) converted 
them to oithodoxv and established Rome 
as tin rallying point of the whole nation 
In 7 )b the Lombards wue defeated by 
Pi pm tin trank who captured Ravenna, 
Pcniipohs and sov ettus In Romagna 
and spol< to, w hir h he vlk lchnl to the pope, 
thus 1 uncling the t< xnpdral sovereignty or 
tho 1 otn ( hurch 1 h* conquest of tbe 
Lombards was c omplc ted by Charlemagne, 
f opiu i son, who dopofct d his father-ln 
law DusldcnuH the last Lombard king. 
In 771 and wia u owned nnporoi of the 
Roms in 800 by Pope Loo III 
The cities and bicily stUl remained 
under the rule of tho K emiw tor, and were 
undisturbed by the 1 raukfch conquest of 
the N The Carolingian tine ended in 888 
with tho deposition of Charles tho Fat. 
Tho following seventy-four years was a 
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pciiod of misrule and anarchy Before the gradually increasing power of the com- 
the end of the ninth century, hordes of mune, a woid flryt used m connection with 
Saracens began to ovt rmn Sicily , Calabria, Milan the citizens of which city had 
and Apulia while In the tenth century the united in a vurlarnento 
plains of Lombard v wero laid waste by Th* ^axon policy of interference in the 
the invasions of Magyars and Northmen papal election was followod by ( onrad’s 
The Oer King of Saxony, Otto the Gieat, sufeewor Henry ITT , who, finding three 
was called in bv the enemies of Berengar popes in 1-tome, abolished them all, and 
who was teretd to p ly tribute and no b< stowed the sec on a <Vor bishop of his 
knowledge Otto as his o^ a lord After own choosing During the minority of 
this the It king was more Impotent than his son Hemy IV , who succeeded him In 
ever, and in 902 was deposed I being now in f Arehdeacon Uildebr&nd of Soana, 
considered ns a flrf of the Gcr empire nftfiwnrds Pope Ciiegory VII , threw his 
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LAKF ORIA IN PIEDMONT AND LIU WAND OP 9. QIUJLIO 
The ebure h on the island Hi. I 1 m the fourth ccuturv 


About this tinit, when I was a divided 
country, governed hv foreigners from a 
distance the Lomburd cities of Milnn 
Pisa, Genoi \ c rdu , and I lorence began 
to rise In power and to goin somo degrt e of 
Independence The Saxon emperor on 
courage d this spiiit of municipal indo 
pendcnce which crushed tho power oi the 
turbulent counts His son and grandson, 
Otto II and Otto III , however, had not 
his powers of discipline, and on the death 
of the latter in 1002 Ardom, Marquis of 
Ivrea, claim* d the crown and was sup 
ported by Lombardy and ra\ia The 
**axon dynasty, however, continued in 
Henry of Bavaria, who gained the alliance 
of Milan, and crushed her rival, Pavia 
On Hem v’s death in 1024, Horibort, arch 
bishop of Milan, offered the crown to 
Conrad, the Franconian king of Germany 
During this century there should be noted 


pi rgn s into strongtl i rung tho power of 
th papacy. He riittrmuud to thiow off 
th voko of the (ici 1 mpeior and the 
1 iv* ulan counts hi forcing the celibacy 
of Uie clergy , by abolishing the investiture 
of trt le^lastics bv muilar authority, and 
l v \ esting the papal i lection in tho hands 

I or the Rom people uudei the guidance of 

I I la clergy During the ensuing faction 
ltlwetn pope and imperor, Gregory was 
siippoited by Robert Gnlsoard and his son 
Pogtr Norman adventurers who had oo- 

upled Apulia, Calahiia, and Sicily end 
Intel strengthened their hold on these 
| dominions by obtaining papal investiture 
1 of lands which ney agreed to bold as fiefs 
I of the Holy See In 10S4, Henry IV 
seized Rome, but, after his death (1106), 
the War of Investitures was continued by 
his suotossors, and ended in the Concordat 
of Worms (1122) whereby the emperor 
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abandoned his authority over papal 
elections. 

During the ensuing three decades the 
N. cities were each a tingle republic the 
bishops were superseded by consuls, who, 
assisted by a council of burghers, adminis- 
tered the law. Rome shook off for a time 
the sway of its bishop, and under Arnold 
of Brescia estab. a republic with a senate 
on the linos of anct. Rome. On tho death 
of Conrad, his nephew Frederick, but* 
named Barbarossa, was elected emperor. 
Under hi* rule the old feud between era* 

S eror and popo was renewed. Re crossed 
he Alps in Hot, determined to exercise 
bis imperial rights and to nut an end to tlm 
warfare of the cities. Milan at once rose 
up In arms against him, but Frederick, 
after laying waste some smaller cities, 
marched on Romo and was crowned by 
Adrian IV. (Nicholas Broakspcar), tbe 
only pope of Eng. birth. Ho marched 
upon Milan and forced It to surrender 
But in 1 159 Milan was again in revolt, and 
after a lengthy siege was laid wiiste (1161). 
Later, united in one league, called the 
League of Lombardy, against their foreign 
ruler, they built a new city, which the.v 
named Alessandria, after their staunch 
ally Pope Alexander III., whom Frederick 
had driven from Rome in 1167. Ales- 
sandria withstood a si^ge duriug 1174-75, 
and in 1176 tho allied forces inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Frederick at the 
battle of Legnano. In 1177 the emperor 
made terms with the pope for a six years* 
truce, and in 1 183 a permanent peace was 
ratified by the treaty of Constance, which 
granted to the Lombard tnH. the right of 
war and self-gov. During the short 
reign of Frederick’s successor, Henry VI., 
the strife between Guelphs and Ghibrllines 
broke out In I. In Germany it had stood 
for a quarrel between two rival dynasties, 
but In I. the Guelphs represented the 
papal party, i.e. Rome and tho League of 
Lombardy, while tho Ghibelllncs stood for 
the Imperial party. On Frederick's death 
1190), Henry laid claim to the whole of 
. and the two Sicilies, his claim being 
acknowledged in 1191. During his son 
Frederick II.’s long minority, the power of 
the pope extended as far as Cons tan t inop le 
at the time of the fourth Crusade (1 198- 
1204). The spoils of war were shared with 
Venice, who had volunteered her fleet for 
the transport of men. Thus Venice be- 
came oBtab. as one of the most powerful 
commercial cities of the Mediterranean. 
In 1220 Frederick II. was frowned king 
and emperor, the virtual ruler of Germany, 
I., the Sicilies, and Joru-ulcm. He inude 
a determined cflort to tho league 

and subdue tho pope, hut, the powers 
itted agamot him were too rong. Pope 
regory IX. excommunicated him In 1227, 
and InnoccQt IV. declared him dethroned 
at the council of Lyons in 121ft. Tho 
Swabiau line ended in 1266 and m 1273 
Rudolph of Hapsburg was crowned em- 
peror by the pope, and five years later 
made a public recognition of the pope’s 
temporal sovereignty in the papal states. 
The Guelph party wob now supreme lu the 
N„ but lost much of their Influence lit the 
S» when Sicily rebelled against Charles of 


Anjou and placed itself under Aragonese 
rule U292). At tho end of the century 
the Guelphs of Florence were divided into 
two factions — the Neri and tbe Bianci. 
In 1300 Boniface VIII. called in Charles 
of Valois, who banished tho latter faction 
and then undertook to manage tho affairs 
of the republic. In 1309, the pope, 
Clement V., being a Frenchman, tho seat 
of t lie papacy wjih transferred to Avignon, 
wlioro it remained till 1377. 

Tim* period of nearly seventy years was 
marked by groat commercial prosperity. 
The N. tus. htiil made war upon one an- 
other, but the burghers paid companies of 
adventurers, condothtri , to do tike lighting. 
The rural counts lost 1 heir power and be- 
came citizen* of tho tns., and the office of 
IwdesM was now practically that of o judge. 
In many tns. his place was taken by u now 
functionary, the c upturn of the people, who 
was a leader of Guelphs or Ghibelilnes, 
w hiehever party wue in the ascendant , and 
wlio*e powers, being ill-defined, tended to 
become unlimited. In the N. the popes 
lost their prestige as It. potentates by tbe 
removal of tho Holy Sec to Avignon. 
Romo nouiiimllj obeyed her bishops, but 
the temper of the times was shown in the 
brief republic (1347-51) sot up In tho city 
by Hien/i on semi-classieal, somi -feudal 
lines. Tho duchy of Milan was governed 
by the powerful Visconti dynasty till 1447. 
ruder tho powerful prelate Gian Visconti 
[d. 1 35 i ) the ducli y conquei ed Genoa and a 
large portion of N. I. Rut in 1 150 Filippo’s 
son-in-law and general, Francesco Sforza, 
seized tho Visconti's possessions with the 
aid of his Florentine ally, (Josnno de* 
Medici, and proved himself to be a wise 
and liberal-minded ruler. Until 1343 
Florence ha<i beeu subject to an advent- 
urous foreigner, Walter of Brienne, Duke 
of Athens. For the following hundred 
years, with tho exception of a short-lived 
revolution of artisans, the city was 
governed by ail oligarchy headed by the 
Albizzl family. During this period Flor- 
ence achieved the subjection of Pisa and 
extended her domaius in Tuscany. Hut 
the oligarchy was opposed to the wealthy 
and democratic family of Modicl. In 1434 
Cost mo de’ Medici eatab. a republic of 
w tilth ho assumed the presidency. lie 
strengthened his position by making the 
tt.hcineo with Francesco Sforza mentioned 
above. The presidency maintained by 
Omiho became a dictatorship under his 
grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent. The 
Inst, of Venice was very different from 
that of tho other great It. status. In the 
eleventh century tho administration lay 
In the bant is of the popular representative, 
tlm dogo. After a series of revolutions, 
however, the oligarchic Al principle was 
estnb., and in 1311 the Council of Ten was 
formed. In the middto of the fourteenth 
century she began het struggle for mari- 
time supremacy, wliloh ended in victory 
f 1381). In 1406 Venice added Verona, 
Vieon/u, and I’adua to her It possessions, 
and during the long dogonhlp of Francesco 
Fosean (1423-67) extended her dominions 
in the mainland. 1. was now divided into 
a number of commonwealths. Every one 
of them was governed by an oligarchy or 
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an It. prince, but the individual enjoyed 
liberty, and every encouragement was 
given to literature and art. 

Peace lasted till 1491, when a new age 
opened for 1. Throughout the following 
century the country was a battlefield on 
which Franco and Spain fought out their 
quarrels and strove for new conquests. 
In 1494 Charles VI 11. of France invaded 
I. at the request of Ludovico Sforza, who 
was anxious to become Duke of Milan. 
Charles, after having the Medici expelled 
from Florence, marched S. and was 
crowned in Naples In the meantime 
Lodovico assassinated his nephew, Gian 
Galoazzo, and raised Lombardy against 
Charles, who with diiliculty mado good 
his retreat to France. The way wus now 
opened to other Invaders. In 1199 Louis 
XII., the successor of Charles, subdued 
Milan, and in k»04 invited the Emperor 
Maximilian to assist him in the connuest 
of Venice. In the confusion the papacy 
made a most dctcimiued and successful 
defence against the foreigners. In 1508 
was formed the Longue of Cambrel with 
France, Spain, and Germany against 
Venice. Hut in I .M2 the army under 
Gaston de Feix fought a fierce battle 
against the con»Mi*« * u p , Venetian, and 
papal troops on the hanks of the Rouen 
about 2 in. from Ravenna. The Fr. were 
victorious but Gaston fell in tho act of 

S ursuing the enemy. The Fr. returned 
l a few years. In 1515, their new king, 
Francis 1., was Metoriou* at the battle 
of Marigiiano, ami entered Milan, but in 
1524 was expelled by the troops of 
Emperor Charles V. These devastating 
wars ended in the peace of Cambrai (1529), 
by which Charles V. was left in possession 
of I. In l.>37 the Fr. took possession of 
the tors, of the dukes of Savoy, but these 
were ceded to Philip, the son of Charles V., 
by tho treaty of i Ateau -Cam brevis (1559). 
Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and San Muiinn 
wore allowed to retain their Independence 
Until the end of the eighteenth century 
it may be said that 1. now ceased to have 
a hist, of her own. Warn in which she hnd 
no interest, but wras the patient sufferer, 
continued to be fought on her soil. Venice 
regained -«oiiie of her lost power by the 
conquest of the Peloponnesus (1681), hut 
this was recaptured bv the Turks lu 1715. 
Piedmont was coded by Spain to Em- 
manuel Fdibort, who regained Savoy and 
Nice. The War of the Sp. Succession 
(1701-13) led to a redistribution of It. 
land. By the treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
Austria succeeded to the Sp. dominions, 
and Sicily wus given to Victor Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, with the title of king. In 
1720 he had to yield that Is. to Austria in 
exchange for tho kingdom of Sardinia. I. 
was subjected to a further rod! vision at 
the end of the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession. By the treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle 
(1748). Milan, which had been captured by 
Austrians lu 1714, wob ceded with Tus- 
cany to the House of Austria ; the Bour- 
bon. Charles IK., was confirmed lu his 
kingdom of the two Sicilies ; his brother, 
Don Philip, was given the duchy of Parma; 
Piedmont and Sardinia remained in the 
hands of the House of Savoy; and 


Modena and Genoa were placed nnder the 
protection of France, to whom the Genoese 
surrendered Corsica in 1755. 

For forty-four years I. enjoyed peaoe. 
Tuscany was ruled by lieutenants until 
the death of Francis l. in 1765, when his 
second son, Peter Leopold, afterwards 
Emperor Leopold II. (1790), was made 
grata) duke. His rule was charneterised 
by its flgrie. Improvements, suppression 
of the Inquisition, and wise reforms. He 
performed a lasting benefit to Ids subjects 
by draining the Val di Chiana. The rule 
of Mann Theresa in Lombardy was also 
remembered as a period of Internal peace. 

The chief event after the treaty of Aix- 
la-rhapelle was the Invasion of I. by the 
Fr. Kepublioan armies in 1796. In the 
following year the Emperor, Francis II., 
w u.s forced to sign tho treaty of Campo 
Foimio, by which Venice aud the ters. N. 
ol ilie Adige were given to Austria, and 
the rest oi N. and Central l. was divided up 
lulo repubhes, such as the Cisalpine, 
Tilxriiic, Ligurian, Ce-padauc, and Par- 
thcnopiian republics. The great cities 
were filled with a wild hope of liberty, but 
tlie* soon discovered that their freedom 
wa- but nominal under the presidency of 
Nanoloou Bonaparto. In 1<99 the Rus- 
sia n troops gained a victory at Trebia, 
and m i 800 Napoleon crossed the Alps and 
ennfiimod his previous victories at the 
battle of Marengo, The Cisalpine re- 
puhlie was declared tho JUilinn republic In 
1802, aud Napoleon was crowmed King of 
1. at Milan in 1805, and in the follow- 
ing year ho made his brother Joseph 
king of Naples. But at the overthrow of 
Napoleon in Paris (1814) the kingdom of I. 
crumbled to pieces, and at the Congress of 
Vienna (1815) the allies redistributed the 
country among themselves, but the pope 
was It ft In possession of the Papal States. 

The result of the Napoleonic invasion of 
I was that the rule of the petty princes 
was more oppressive than ever . but 
national pride had been aroused and had 
gi\cn birth to a great hope for the future 
unity and self-gov. of the whole * ountry. 
Sec ret societies, the most important of 
which was the Carbonari, flourished among 
the educated classes ; ridings broke out in 
the *8. (1820) ; and in 18J1 tb'* fiery young 
patriot, Giuseppe Mnz/.int. organised a 
political society called Glovaue Italia 
( \ f>ung Italy) for the emancipation of his 
immtiy. Mazzlni runic to London, from 
which, liy means of lit nature, he actively 
propagated his republican theories among 
In** countrymen. The more moderate 
Libeials, as la shown m the writings of 
Leopardi and Foscolo, despaired of the 
future of I. In 1818, tho year of revolu- 
tions, insurrections broke out in Lom- 
bardy, but tlie Austrians won the battle 
of Custozza, and placed tho country under 
martial law. Popo Lius IX., wbo since 
1846 had passed certain measures of re- 
form, was torn between his desire to 
support It. freedom and his fear of mak- 
ing war on Catholio Austria. Ills author- 
ity, in consequence, weakened daily ; he 
was declared traitor, and fled in disguise 
to Gaeta. Mazzlni hurried back to Rome, 
and a republic was set up with himself 
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and two others as triumvirs. In 1819 
Charles Albert received a crushing* defeat 
from the Austrians under Radetzky, and 
abdicated at Novara, leaving his son, 
Viotoi Emmanuel II f to make the terms 
of treaty. Lombardy reverted to A ustria, 
and a part of the Piedmontese ter was 
also ceded. In the same year Leopold 
and Ferdinand, who had joined the pope 
at Gaeta, returned to take up the reins of 
gov. France decided to restore Rome to 
the pope and sent Gen Oudinot to besiege 
the city He was defeated at Civitn 
Vecchia by Garibaldi recently returned 


against Francis II., the son of Ferdinand, 
and was assisted by Garibaldi, who won 
victories at CalatifimJ and Melazzo 
Assuming the title of dictator, he entered 
Naples in Sept. 1880, Francis having fled. 
The united troops of Garibaldi and Cavour 
defeated tho Papal States at Castelftdardo, 
and the Neapolitans at tho Votturao. 
sully and Naples wero annexed bo Sar- 
dinia in Oct., and Garibaldi hailed Victor 
Emmanuel as * King of Italy. ’ In 1861, 
at the aasemb’y of tho first It pailiament 
in Turin, Victor Emmanuel was decreed 
king of I , and Garibaldi resigned from his 
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from exile In S. America The Neapol- 
itans, augmented by Sp soldrt rs marched 
northwards, and wero uIho defeated hv 
Garibaldi at Palestrina and Veditri, but 
in spite of these sue* ew s the Fr troops 
succeeded in entering Rome, and the pope 
retnrned In 1850 

At tins time almost of despair, favour 
came into prominence as the r hampion of 
the national movement In 1852 Victor 
Emmanuel appointed him prime mlnlHter 
The Hocv t& Nationalc wus formed, with 
the moi to 4 Unity, lndtpe i derice and 
Victor Emmanuel.' The king and Cavour 
secretly enc ouraged the movement, though 
their on»y avowed aim was to expel the 
foreigner In 1858 Cavour < ntcred upon 
negotiations with Napoleon III whf'h 
resulted in the outbreak of a Franco 
Austriau war (1859) In the same year 
the Austrians were defeated at Montebello, 
Fatetftro, Magentar, and fiolferlno , pro- 
visional govs, were estab. In Florence and 
Modena; and an Insurrection broke out 
in the Papal States. 8. Italy rebeltod 


dictatorship In this same year favour 
du d Romo was still held try the pope and 
the Austrians were In possession of Venice. 
In 1 Hb2 Garibaldi raised troopH to liberate 
Homo, but was defeated at Aspromonte. 
ind Rom Catholic opinion throughout 
1 urope w is opposed to the annexation of 
Home to the new kingdom Fi troops 
ha I held that city sjt»c« 1849 By the 
Franco Italian Convention of 1864, the 
I « agreed to ova< uaCo Rome within two 
vars on condition that the Papal States 
were recognised and tho cap of I was 
moved from Turin to Florence In 1867, 
m spite of tho agreement of 1864, Gari- 
baldi made sev attacks on Home and 
consequently Lotus Napoleon scut back 
his troops, who defeated the Guribaldiane 
at Meutana. Rome continued to hold out 
until 1870, when, during the Franoo- 
Prusman war, the It army under Gen. 
Gadorna, after a brief resistance entered 
the citv In 1871 Rome was inaugurated 
as the c ap. of the kingdom, but 
Plus IX. , refused to abandon his 


the pope, 
temporal 
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sovereignty, and withdrew as a voluntary 
prisoner to bin own domain*, which were 
allowed the privilege of exterritoriality. 

The consolidut iou of I., wince the forma* 
tlon of the kingdom, has been slow and 
difficult, owing to the great social differ- 
ences between N. and 8. In 1378 Victor 
Emm anuol died and was succeeded by 
Humbert T. (b. 184 1); Hus IX. being 
succeeded by Leo XI II. in tlie same year. 
Humbert’s reign was characterised by 
electoral reform (1881) and foreign colon- 
isation. Somaliland, along the N.K. coast 
of Africa, was acquired between 1880 and 
1890, and the dependency of Eritrea was 
founded in 1882. 1 's < laims to a protec- 

torate over Abyssinia led to war, which 
ended in an It. defeat ut Adowu (1896), 
and the restoration of all land to Abys- 
sinia by the treaty of Addis Ababa (1890). 
In 1883 I. joined Germany ami Austria, 
forming the Triple Alliance, largely owing 
to her distrust of Franco. In 1900 King 
Ilumbert was assassinated by an anar- 
chist, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Victor Emmanuel III. At the beginning 
of the new century I. entered upon more 
friendly relations with Franco, the Trljdo 
Alliance being still maintained. In the 
dissensions In M f »oci . . t , 1906-11 she gave 
her support to Franco against Germany 
while France acquiesced In It. ambitions 
lu Tripoli. Ill oept. 1911 war broke out 
between t. and Turkey in connection with 
the rights and privileges oi It. subjects In 
Tripoli. In Nov. of tlie same year the It. 
gov. formally proclaimed the annexation 
of Tripoli and Cyrenaiea, which was rati- 
fied by Turkey in the treaty of Ouchy in 
Oct. 191*2. The Ottoman Empire had 
hastened to conclude peace with I. as 
Turkish supremacy was threatened in the 
Balkans by the Balkan Alliance. The 
triumph of the allies in the Balkan Wars 
(q.r.) was a setback to Austro-Oer. policy, 
which favoured Turkey, but despite I.V 
sympathy for the Balkan allies, I. was 
again drawn into the Tnplo Alliance with 
Germany and Austria for a further period, 
renewed on Dec. 7. 1912. Austria, how- 
ever, disregarded the terms of her treaty 
with l. in purmiing her Balkan policy of 
agresHiou against Serbia. 1. was unable 
to Intervene, being occupied in 1914 with 
a revolutionary movement which ex- 
pressed itself in strike* and rioting. These 
dilficultieH were encountered by Snlandra, 
who became premier in March 1914 on the 
resignation of (Holittt {<i <\). who had been 
a virtual dictator for eleven years. After 
the declaration of war bet w eon the En- 
tente and the Central lbmers, I. main- 
tained her neutrality, deeming herself not 
bound by the Triple Alliance, the terms of 
which Austria had broken l»> her solo 
action against Serbia. As the price of 
continued neutrality. I. demanded con- 
cessions from Austria Ln the Trentiwo, 
f stria, Dalmatia, and Albania. Although 
Germany favoured the*e claims. Austria 
rejected all but a small extensmu of the 
It. frontier. Baron Souuino, it. Foreign 
Minister, thon opened negotiations with 
the Entente, And finally on April 26, 1915, 
the treaty or London was signed, by which 
thU ttment of I/s territorial claims was 
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promised together with an Immediate loan 
of £50,000,000. (See also Austria-Hun- 
gary.) On May 23, 1915, 1. declared war 
on Austria-Hungary. The It. army was 
poorly equipped, while for the main offen- 
sive launched on tho Tsonzo and for the 
operations in the Isonzo and for the opera- 
tions In tho Trentlno only dome 100,000 
men were available. (See Ikonzo : 
[t \ i,i an Front, FutflT World War Cam- 
Rai*.n on ; War, Firht World.) Not 
until 1916 did 1. become actively at war 
with Germany. Ah a result of Honiiino’s 
foreign policy the unity and Independence 
of Albania were proclaimed under the pro- 
tection ot I., while In April 1917 the Treaty 
of st. Jeim-do-Maurionno was concluded 
with France and England, delimiting l/s 
share in t lie partition of Asia Minor. Tho 
treat v was confirmed at an Allied Confer- 
ence held in London in Aug., and, follow- 
ing dirtf uls si oils thcro, an offensive was 
*tarted on the It. front which resulted in 
the disaster of Caporwtto (u.v.) in Oct. 
This defeat stiffened It. resistance and in 
June, 1918 the reorganised It. army de 
feared the Austrians ut the battle of the 
Piavc, and in Oct. Austria sued for an 
urmMice. At the end of the struggle the 
rc>MurceH of I. were exhausted, hor losses 
m men amounted to half a million, and 
her great effort hud reduced the country 
to a worse state than iliat of her allies. 
Tuc fact, however, that for I. tho war 
ended with a military victory en^oui*.tgcd 
h Nationalist movement, opposed to more 
numerate opinion in t‘a\ our of an entente 
between I. and the succession states. The 
Nationalists demanded Fiu me as well os 
the territorial gains promised in the 
treuly of London. (Sit FtUHK.) The 
Adi iutic problem (see Adriatic Question) 
wub unsolvod and It. di^utisfaction with 
the Peace Treaty caused tlie resignation of 
Oilundo, who was succeeded by Nittl. 
Domestic unrest in 1. was heightened by 
the feeling aroused over the Allied inter- 
vention in Flume, following the tf* 

tb it of D’Annuurio (g.r.) who on ^ept. 12, 
1919, occupied Iho city. The Adriatic 
Question was settled tentatively by tho 
treaty of Fhtpallo (v.r.), whereby I. sur- 
rendered the Dalmatian coast but secured 
sovereignty over Zara (y.p.), \hih> Flume 
wan made an independent state. It re- 
mained for Mussolini to reach a definitive 
‘-ot (lenient, known us the treaty of Rome. 
Jan. 19*24, whereby Yugoslavia exercised 
coni rol over Port Barm* and the Delta and 
I o\cr Flume. There »0so followed the 
Neftuno Commercial Agreements, but 
these wore not ratified. by the Y ago -Slav 
go\ . until 1928. 

Benito Mussolini (q.r.) came into power 
tri 1922 from being the leader of the FViwn 
dt Cirmbatthnrnli, flr-t orga lifted by him 
in 1919. (Sec Fascism.) In the belief 
that I/a fils wort* due to Socialist propa- 
ganda, the Fascist organisation was 
rreated for the purpose of suppressing 
socialism, and between it and the various 
socialist organisations a ruthless struggle 
ensued, lasting a year. In Nov. 1921 the 
Fascists were reorganised Into a political 
party and returned thirty members to 
Parliament, allying themselves with the 
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Nationalists. A conflict with the gov. 
became inevitable In a speech on Sept. 
29, Mussolini proclaimed his allegiance to 
the Idea of monarchy, and the Fascist 
march on Home was organised. The Fas- 
cist columns reached Home on Oct. 30, 
the same day as Mussolini arrived from 
Milan in response to a royal summons. He 
at once formed a cabinet in which he 
combined the premiership with the 
Minlsteries of foreign affairs and the 
interior. Gen. Diaz became minister of 
war and Adm. Thaon di Koval of marine. 
At the elections held in April 1024 the 
Fascists gained a majority of 1,758,. *>21 
out of a total of some 74 million votes. 
Mussolini retained tbo form of pari, gov., 
and there was, at first, an organised 
Opposition which hoped to oust Mussolini 
on the strength of the anti -Fiihc 1st feel- 
ing aroused, by the murder of the Social- 
ist, Matteoiti. Mussolini remained proof 
against the Opposition, which combined 
rigid constitutionalists with anarchic anti- 
monarchists. In llom. fashion the Oppo- 
sition 4 withdrew on to the Aventine,’ but 
this gesture was unavailing. There re- 
mained only the opposition of the three 
former premiers— Orlando who letired 
from active politics; Salandra, who was 
elevated to the Senate ; and GioJitti, who 
died in J lily 192*. lu domestic affairs the 
Fascist Gov. set the couutry to worL, re- 
estab. the eight-hour day, and developed 
the policy of organising labour into 
syndicates, which were a species of trades 
unions, including both employers and 
workers, and under state supervision. 

In toreign affairs, I. successfully en- 
countered many difficulties — with Yugo- 
slavia over Flume [see abort ) ; witii Greece 
over the murder of Gen. Tcllini of the 
Albanian Frontier Commission, followed 
by the It, occupation of Corfu ; with 
France over the treatment of It. minorities 
In France and Tunisia , with Turkey over 
Turkish fears of an It. annexation of 
Anatolia. These problems were event- 
ually solved and concluded by a series of 
pacts — that with Greece on slept. 23, 1928, 
with France on Dec. 3, 1927, and with 
Turkey June 1, 1928, while an Italo 
Albanian alliance was concluded on Nov. 
22, 1927, and a commercial treaty with 
Soviet Russia had been in existence since 
Feb. 1924. 1. was al*o a signatory to the 

Locarno Treaties (y.r.). 

A rapid increase in pop., coupled with a 
dearth of raw materials, led I. along the 
road of imperialism. Fascist policy 
tended to even greater aggressiveness, 
notably in rivalry with Franco, both in 
naval construction and In agitation for the 
revi-ion of the Versailles Treaty. 13ut 
part’y owing to France’s then dominating 
position in Europe and Mussolini's dispute 
with the Vatican over jurisdiction in the 
education^ sphere, the dictator was ob- 
liged to play the rdle of protagonist in the 
movement for a limitation of armaments 
and European security. Hut flve years 
later, Mussolini's aggressive policy to- 
wards Ethiopia sowed the seeds of a new 
European conflagration, besides menacing 
the whole existence of the League of 
Nations. Notwithstanding the existence 


of various treaties and conventions 
guaranteeing the Integrity of Abyssinia, 
Mussolini announced his intention of an* 
nexiug the country and, by May, 1936, the 
It. forces were in occupation of the 
Abyssinian cap. (see Italo- Abyssinian 
War, 1935-39). Thus, in addition to 
the great ters. conquered in 191 1, vast new 
regions were added In 1939 ; yet the num- 
ber of Its. settled in K. Africa scarcely 
ever exceeded 30,000. The League of 
Nations considered collective action 
against 1., but the idea was eventually 
abandoned. As a consequence the var- 
ious European nations agreed to recognise 
officially the It. conquest of Abyssinia, 
and in 193S as a prerequisite to recognition 
Great Britain entered into an agreement 
with 1.. designed to prevent It. aspiration 
in Africa ami It. support of Gen. Franco in 
the Civil war O/.r.) from becoming a 
Muirce of open contention between the 
two countries. The agreement was not, 
however, put into effect until after the 
Munich Fact when Mussolini's prestige 
rose as ft result of his part in tlio settle- 
ment (see EunoPK — History durum the 
St rood World If’ar). This event streng- 
thened the tics between I. and Germany 
even though tho Ger. annexation of 
Austria earlier in 1938 had appeared to 
frust rate Mussolini’s ambition of achieving 
a (1 Minina nt position in S.E Europe. I.'s 
acquiescence in tho annexation uulliilod 
the Franeo-it., Part of 1935 which was 
designed not only to regulate relations in 
Atiiru but also to preserve the independ- 
ence of Austria. Later In tho year (1938) 
the pact was formally denounced ns a hos- 
tile gesture towards Franco whilst It. 
claims were launched for Djibouti, Tunis, 
Corsica, and Nige. Mussolini's aggressive 
IntentloTiH became more manifest while at 
home his autocratic position was streng- 
thened by tho ubolition of the Chamber of 
Deputies. In its place a Chamber of 
Fasci and Corporations was set up, having 
800 members from the National Council 
oi the Fascist Party and the National 
( omioil of Corporations, nominated by 
Mussolini. The gov. bad the right to 
piomulguto decrees with the force of law, 
which were then placed before the cham- 
ber. The chamber dealt with constitu- 
tional laws, budget estimates and also 
any matters previously authorised by 
Mussolini to be so dealt with. Tho real 
mling authority was the (iron ('a nsigHo 
dt l Fusctsmo (Fascist Grand Council), 
which was composed of the quadrnmvln 
of the March to Rome, unpointed for an 
iudetinite period, a certain number of 
members (ministers and other high dig- 
nitaries) appointed tor as long as they 
iieWl their offices, and an indeterminate 
number of members appointed for three 
years by the head of tho gov. 

On April 7, 1939, It. troops Invaded 
Albania. King Zog fled, and tho countiy 
was occupied, King Victor Emmanuel III, 
becoming also king of Albania. At the 
same time as his Albanian adventure* 
Mussolini was at pains to allay Gk. fears. 
Ills endeavour was to attach tbo various 
Balkan countries to I. by diplomatic ties 
and to frustrate the possibility of Soviet 
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action & of the Caipathiana The at- 
tempt to set up I as a Balkan piotugonlst 
waa pait of the policy of non holllgor 
ency w lilt h Mussolini adopted on the out 
break of the Sicond World W xr In 19-19 
ITo was act ordinal y thanked publicly by 
Hitler for his diplomatic and politiial 
Huppoit ind if leased fioiu military ohliga 
tiems Nevertheless, tlio following 5 car 
with the dec Hue of allied fo/timo In the 
W , Mussolini became convinced of Gcr 
many s \n toi> and on June 1 0 I dec 1 ire d 
war on frame and Great Hilt >111 ltus 
action was Drcudcd by the binding otf 
of commtre Ml n bui >ns un 1 t l i rcj< (turn 


Germany f however, pucceeded in retriev- 
ing It lot times In both \ Africa and the 
Balkans and the reflected pirstige helped 
to rn niitain the rasclst regime in I w'lich 
fell more ind more under the control of 
Get m my 

J was associated with Germany m the 
d( ti it of ugoslat ia ind gained home tei 
on the Dalmatian co ist A new state if 
( roatia was formed w th the It duke of 
Sp jIi ti os nominal king I also provided 
an 0 cupying toice for Greece By 
J uim 1 I w id at war w ith Ruhsi i and b\ 
the cn * of the ycir with the TJ *5 A Is 
01 or mnt situation dctoi 10 rated and her 
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of Araer efforts towirds pe nr fill mtei - 
vention The move was unpopular among 
tho It pooplo the m >10 m> is the collapse 
of f ratice did not bring tho war to an en 1 
Economic conditions in I bceanc m 
oroaamglv more m nuiw In Oct I 
launched an attai k on ore no but tho 
stout KHistame muntaimd by the (»ks 
caused the campaign ti Unger on through 
the wmtii w*th little suuess for iho 
Its Morton r a tho It navy was seven Iv 
crippled by the attack wlmh the R A F 
made on the naval lnse ot liiantn (Nov 
14,1910) Other cm nts pnielltl with the 
lock of sun-ess m Albania while an 11 
army wax routed bv the inks on Murch 9 
I9U, were the loss of the pio\ of ( yren 
alca (sre Amu a Voimi Sitqmi W ori n 
War Campaigns i\), and tho sueei ssful 
revolt ol the Ab\sHiuia»s which aided by 
Brit aims resulted In tho lom of brltifa 
(March 27) and tho fall of Addis Ababa 
(April 5) (see Italian Labi? Africa, 
Skoond World War Campaigns in) 


iniustiv was entirely tied to Germany * 
w ir machine Inflation l tc mo a serious 
d inker which Mussolini ntUnipted to 
«\irt by drastic cuts 11 lublic expend! 
tint \\ ith Ger hi Ip c > irts weie made 
t< strengthen the hold of il t I ascist Party 
w I ieh w ithstood Mr ( hurc hill s appeal 
(\ v 194 2) for I to make peace with the 
Miles The answer ti thU* was a further 
mi cement with G in mv to intensify 
tl collaboration ' 0 " tlie two count? tes 
Vi tho end of the 1 trl occupied Nice 
I ( oruk x at the sum time as the Geis 
n \ oil Into b Inna 

Ihe year 1943 (s 1 Jtaitan Froni 
monti Wouip w \r Campaigns om 
w the fall of Mu ^olim and an It 
rnndor to the Allies After the al led 
in \ anion of biclh Mussolini made a li°t 
l id to prepare tho mainland of I agninst 
invasion and to ensure the loyalty of the 
i hsi ist Paity by excluding soy leading 
members from the gov , Including Count 
Grand! At this time also Count Clano, 
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Mussolini's son-in-law. who had been 
Foroign Minister since 1936, was appointed 
to the lesser post of ambas. to the 
Vatican. Dissension within the Fascist 
Party, however, broke into open revolt 
when MussoUni, after two meeting* with 
Hitler In July, was unable to obtain a 
promise of adequate Ger. suppmt against 
the coming invasion. Bv order of the 
king Mussolini was ai rested, and Marshal 
Badogllo was called upon to form a gov. 
He at once put out peace feelers while at 
the samo tune publiolv proclaiming the 
continuation of the war. A secret armis- 
tice was agreed while the Gers., In anti- 
cipation of some such move, tightened 
their grip in X. I. and also occupied the 
Rome airfield*. On Sept. 8 following the 
Allied landing at Salerno the aiiuistice 
was declared. Badoglio set up his gov. 
m Biit. occupied ter , and on Oct. 1 1 t. 
declared war on Oeiinany. The king was 
likewise maintained In allied authority. 
In the X„ on the other band, Mussolini 
having been rescued from allied hands by 
Hitler’s cmissanes attempted to set up a 
republican Fascist regime. Ho revenged 
himself on those of his former supporters 
who had betrayed him but were now m 
his power. Among them were Count 
I'iano and Marshal do Bono who weie 
tried and shot. 

In t3. I. there was a movement against 
« ho monarchy headed bv the Liberal 
leader Count ^for/a and the aged philo- 
sopher Benedetto Crore, and this found 
expression at a meeting of the Council of 
National Liberation held at Bari in Jan. 
1914. The king promised to retire as 
soon as the Oei. oc< u pot ion of Rome was 
ended. In Ypnl lladogllo formed a new 
gov. to include Count Sfor/n, Croce, and 
the Communist leader, Mg nor Togliattl 
In June the allied annic® entered Home 
amid a popular welcome, and on June 
5 Kiug Victor Emmanncd retired in favour 
of his son. Prince Vmberto. Me did not, 
however, abdicate. Badoglio resigned, 
rind Signor Bononn 0 / r .) an elder states- 
man from the days before I uscistn, formed 
a new gov. With an It. Go\. in Rome 
most of the occupied .mas of S. 1. were 
handed over to It. control, and the gov. 
was recognised diplomatically by the 
United Nations. 

On April 27, 1911, Mussolini with 
twelve of his cabinet was shot by members 
of the Partisan Movement which was re- 
sisting tlio Fascists in 2s. I. A few days 
later. May 2, the Ger. armv In I. sur- 
renrted, and the liberation of [. was com- 
pleted (set Italian I' kont. Second 
World War Campaigns on), Bonomi, 
who considered his interim task now at an 
end, resigned, and was suewdod by Signor 
Parri, a leader of the Partisans, who for- 
med a coalition gov. with the Socialist 
leader, Nepnl, and the Literal leader, 
Broslo, as vice- premiers while Togliatti 
became minister of Justice. A consul- 
tative assembly was set up, and local 
elections were held at the end of the year. 
Pant resigned in-Nov., and a new gov. 
combining six parties was formed by de 
GaeperL By this time the Allied Military 
Gov* had handed over to the It. Gov. the 


control of all ter. except Vonezia Giulia 
and the Udine prov., while the eoonomio 
situation was cased by supplies which 
reached I. from foreign sources through 
U N.R.R.A 

On May 9, 1946, King Victor Em- 
manuel formally abdicated, a move which 
mav have teen doMgnod to breathe new 
life into the monarch*. In spite of tbo 
fact that it had been decided to hold a 
nation- wid^ icfcrendum on the subject 
of the monarchy in Juno, Prince Um- 
berto, who had been acting as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the realm, was crowned 
king o« Umberto 11 A referendum was, 
however, hold, and tho result was a 
vote of 12,718,000 tor a republic against 
10,719,000 for tho continuation of the 
monarchy. King Umbei to at first dis- 
puted tho deei ion, but on Juno 13 ho left 
Rome On Juno 18 the Court of Cassa- 
tion uphold the lesult of the referendum, 
thus bringing to an end tho reign of tho 
House of rxivov. 

Elections wen held for tho Constituent 
Assembly which resulted in a gain of 207 
seats for the Christian Democratic Paity, 
1L5 for the Socialists, and 101 for the 
Communists out of a total of *56. Tho 
Constituent Assembly met on Juno 25 
and proclaimed a republic, electing En- 
rico de Nicola as President. De Gasperi 
continued as premier of a reconatrut ted 
conlition. gOA-., the first for twenty -Avo 
yours to consist of deputies freely elected. 
Right memters of the gov belonged to the 
t in istian Dc mocratie Party, four were 
hoi mli^ts. four < ’ominunists, two Repub- 
lican, and one Liberal 

Tho first event wdiich confronted the 
new lepublican gov was the Peace Treaty 
with the Allies, tbo draft of which was 
puh on .Juno JO, 1916, as diawn up in 
Paris by the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
icpreseuting Great Britain, U.h.A., 
France, and Russia. The treaty was 
■signed on Feb. 10 the following yeur, but 
the It. gov. at the time of signing regis- 
tered a protest at the terms of tho treaty 
while affirming they would be loj ally met. 
Ihe treaty was an occasion of national 
mourning, and tho terms whereby Istrla, 
J? mme, and ter. E. of tho Isonzo were 
itdul to Yugoslavia (with the exception 
ol the newly created Free Ter. of Trieste) 
were considered a sad blow to I. while they 
did not satisfy Yugoslav ambitions. The 
f Inc f among other aim ditto ns were that 
the Tenila-Briga area in the Maritime 
Alps was (edod to Frame, and the 
Dodecanese Is. to Greece while 1. also 
lost her colonics in Africa and agreed to 
uspect tho independence of Ethiopia. I. 
agi ecd to pay reparations over seven yean, 
amounting to 100 million dollars to 
U h S.H., 125 miUioit to Yugoslavia, 196 
million to Greece, 25< million to Ethiopia, 
and 5 million to Albania. I*roviafona 
were also made for the demilitarisation of 
frontiers and of is. to tho Mediterranean, 
and for the limitation of armed forces. 

De Gas peri at the bead of a now coali- 
tion gov. (Jan. 22, 1947) weathered the 
storm created by the peace treaty. As* 
appeal for revision was, however, made 
to the United Nations. The gov. a Bt anee 
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between the Catholics (Christian Demo- 
cratic Party) ami the Communists reflected 
the uneasy state of equilibrium main- 
tained In the country two years after the 
end of the w ai Shortage of raw mu tcrlals 
and othei economic difficulties were addi- 
tional causes of unrest 

The wlthdiawal of left wing support 
overthrew the coalition gov in May, but 
the following month dt Dampen formed a 
further got dependent mainly on tlio 
Christian Demociats 1 ho Constituent 
Assembly, duo to di^ol\o on June 24 
prolong* d its own Ido uutil the end of the 
year* thus automata illy postponing fur 
tiier elections, and it was in <omlitlons 
of considerable politic ll uncertainty that 
tho Assembly addic ssui lKtll to its prime 
task of fiaming a constitution See Con 
stitution obovo While the communists 
still held a place m the gov they tne<l 
for pui pose's of thLii own, to introduce 
member* of their rnoy cnient into the 
polioc foico Since they were man 
anvrod out of the gov , Iarg* lv by Do 
Gaspcn, tho corainuui-t element in the 
State’s service has been iairly thoiouglilv 
weeded out lint at least nine out of 
every ten civil servants who lost their 
jobs because o then H turns with fas- 
cism were reinstated 1 hoy were uc vci 
expurgated in tin stint sense of tlietuin, 
because there was no hud mil fist inlo 
Roughly, a distinction w is drawn at the 
time between those end rv ants who 

followed Mussolini into \ Italy ntw the 
liberation of Home and those who staved 
beliind , but It w is a distinction winch 
could not he maintained ini ever Iho 
undoubted undertone of lose lot sy nipathy, 
however, that prt vnled in l was still 
sentimental rather than political and the 
email aggressive political yiuty of the 
neo fascists. known a* the Social Move- 
ment made onlv slow pie gi css Allotiicr 
right wing political giouifo were virtually 
eclipsed by the revolt of th** elections of 
April (1918), wnen the (nnstiui Demo 
stats wexe given an ovu whelming nmn 
date The Christian Democrats are not 
in the abstract, right wing though in the 
context of pi cent da v It politics they 
wore inescapably on the ijgiit as chain 
pions of the church and the prop* rtv 
owner against tho e ermiiiimsts Phe party 
officially demonstrated its central position 
by allying itself with the liber ds on the 
right hand and with tho republicans and 
Independent soeiahsts ou the bit Ihc 
communist opposition used the trade 
union movemeut tte its pun weapon 
against the gov and since tho mail anti 
communist minority in the movement 
seceded In UUS to form Its own so called 
free trade union, the liain oiyunsation i 
wm almost entirely in the ha ids of the 
communists 

I, baa about 200,000 in hah who have 
no love fori. Those are the 1 Ger speaking 
people who live m the northernmost prov 
of nobs&no. bordering on Switzerland And 
Austria Pet i turns demanding a sev eraneo 
Of the ties with 1 were sent to the Paris 
conference of 1046. Some of the pet! 
tloners hoped for an independent Tyrolean 
Btate, others called for reunion with 
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Austria In the icwult Griiber, the 
Austrian foreign minister and Do O aspen, 
th< It Prime Minister, signed an agreo 
merit botween themselves, at P vtjs. 
Guitar acknowledging tho IJreunrr fron 
tin, r»f Dampen, in return, promising local 
stlf go? or autonomy within the frame 
weak of the It State for tho prov of Bol 
/a no aud the ft* w mixed languigo corns 
in tho S prov ofTrcoto This agreement 
w w highly unpop ill u In both I and 
4 m i tua, both the signatories being ac 
id of higgling away a national birth 
right Under the statute eventually 
chain d the new autonomous legion vva* 
n i it to include Rol/ mo and tho who]** of 
tli *■* Jt speaking piov cf Trento Undei 
t is sc heme tho Its h It that, though the 
Gci peaking elements would get n 
n jc til) In Bolzano prov , they had en 
hiuuI u safe It spealing u ajonty in the 
tlcc ted regional council. But both sidos 
h« i reckoned without those inhab of 
I icuto who, although they speik It , aro 
P< Idle mlly in sympathy with th£ Tyrolese 
an I these influenced the result of th 
elution (Nov 28, 1T4S1 which gave Hie 
Vokspartoi, or party of the Ger -speaking 
f topic of BoUano, and the Christian 
1> i me i title s or prm it purty seventeen 
sc ii s cm ii on the cm n< 11 

lanquuiff t and LiiutUtue — it is one >f 
the horn une or Iveo Lat. language** and 
is i i-nr tongue of bi , Sp , Portugutsf* 
lluii tmian, ami Provencal It is natur 
ally morn i lowly connected than any of 
the **c with I at , tho language ot tho Roms 
tie mil nonce of the written speech of 
Virgil ( iccro, and Horace lingering for 
long In the peninsula It grammar is a 
si nplitiuition of Lat giammar, but the 
p qmiir spoken Lat of the rustic played a 
vtiv impoitunt part in the evolution of 
ilie It vocabulary It is divided into 
yen many diuleots and tho pronunciation 
oi similar words differs very greatly 
throughout the count! v The standard 
liter in and political upcec h w the Tuscan 
bilut which unu lino piomiu nive dur 
mg the iourteenth cent on when it wa*» 
ciupioytd by Dante aiiu Ins c mtompo 
r ims Ioi n cUssitic uioi vnd studv o' 
tt v uimiN It dialect- consult N taix 
s i< 7 pu> snlla sUtrxa delln e ete » 

1 t tth d’J folia, 17$ £ s i/oLMorandi, 
<h nne della Ivanna itah a ( *»th eel ), 1 fc>83 
1 »2, G T Ascoll, 0 ft * m olo f tolofjico 
\UhuM, 1873 tt »q t U Fomnciarl 
(» imrnatua stern < a dtlla Ultima xtolwna, 
is 7 2 P Petrooch! \ *ifl dizxonan della 
tin /ua itahana, IbM >1, which is whollj 
in it the It -Eng 1 ng It dictionary 
i \ H Ldgron, P)U2 ind B Mtgtiorini 
I t rm ( ontemporam a [ Ird ed ) # 194 1 
No very early do umente of It. Utcm 
t m o ovist, for the trnlitlon of writing in 
Lit lingered long, and, moreover, Lat 
ii L not differ so « m h flora the vnlgai 
ooch as to be untntcdigible The intlu 
nne of the Teutonic invaders upon the 
speec li of the rm c the \ subjected doe* not 
appeal to have been \oiy great. A much 
more powerful and lasting influence was 
that of the Fr and Prov enoal troubadours 
who waudered across the Alps as early os 
the eleventh century and sang their songs 
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of love and war throughout the peninsula. 
In the early thirteenth century there grew 
up round the court of Frederick II. (1194- 
12501 in Sicily un It. school of poets who 
cioselv imitated tho Provencal lyrics both 
in stylo ami matter. Chief among them 
were Frederick himself, and Ills son Knrio 
(d. 1272), Piero delle Vigno (d. 1219), and 
Glacouio da Lentlni. Put their art was 
wholly Imitative, conventional artificial, 
and consequently short lived. Tn the 
latter part of the Ihuteenth century the 
Tuscan tongue came Into prominence. 
Tuscany lrnl this advantage over the reHt 
that its hn/jua volyarr, the familiar speech 
of the rustic, was mnro genera Uv polished 
so as to resemble the pootio diction of 
other dialects. The Mculo- Provencal 
poetry was imitated by a small 'Tuscan 
school, which, with Gntttone d ’Arezzo 
(1215-91) at its bead, included the 
numorlsts and satirists Folgore of Bon 
Gimignano, Cene della Cbitarm, and 
Rustico dt Fillino. Guittone abandoned 
the Pro venial chlvalric forms, and wrote 
political and didactic poems. His great 
pupil, Guido Guinicelli ( d . 1276). wrote 
philosophical lyrics, which ore Intellectual 
rather than Imaginative, hut mark a great 
development In the hist, of It. poetry. A 
oontempoiarv of his was Brunotto Lntfnl 
(<i. 1291), tho friend aud master of Dante 
Hia Ttsortltn was obviously influenced by 
the allegorical poems, such ns Le Unman 
de la Hone. Under the same influenco was 
Francesco de Barberino (126 1-13 IS), Tn 
Umbria the development of poetrv was 
largely due to the religious movement 
brought about bv the e&tnb. of the Fran 
ciscan and Dominican orders. To St 
Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) has been 
attributed the Can hen del Hole, a hymn 
written In rhythmical prose. Tho great 
est exponents of religious poetry at this 
time were Jacopo del Benedetti da Todi 
and Ranlero Fasanl Fasani's Laudx and 
similar liturgical compositions are the 
earliest form of It. religious drama. The 
earliest specimen of It prose dates from 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
Cento A nr rile Aniicht was probably written 
by a Florentine. It Is a col lection oi 
snort tales drawn from (mental, Ok., 
Trojan, and medieval sources. Francesco 
Barberino Included similar stories in his 
Del Rigftfrnento e dei lotdamt delle donve. 
The letters of Fra Guittone d 'Arezzo, on 
moral and religious subjects, are interest- 
ing specimens of the hnyua rolpare. In 
addition we have a number of trails, and 
adaptations of Fr. romances and Lat 
historical ascetic treatises an original 
scientific work on astronomy and geo- 
graphy called Componstone del rntmdo, bv 
Hlstoro d’Arozzo ; anti treatises on 
government, De reyimine prmcipunt , by 
Egirlio Colonnn who wrote iu tho Vonetiau 
dialect. * 

The fourteenth century, called Trecento , 
Is the age of a mighty tiio— -Dante, 
Petr&rr b , and Boccaccio. II it herto, poets 
and writers had experimented in various 
dialects, and Tuscan had been proved 
to surpass the others. The great writers 
of the fourteenth century were all Tus- 
cans, and by their use of it made the 


Tuscan dialect the acknowledged literary 
medium of speech in I. for all time. 
Dante's Immediate predecessors in lyrlo 
poetry were Guido Cavalcanti, whose 
*?«//a nntura d'atnore is a poem on the 
metaphysics of love. Oino da Pistoja, and 
Lnpo Gianni. To this school belonged 
Dante Alighieri himself (1265-1321). His 
work culminated in tho lheina Com - 
ni'tha, a transcendental poom of Incom- 
parable beauty lect Dante). Francesco 
1‘etr.uca (1304-71) was at the time re- 
garded ns the dictator of literature, and 
ids love for Laura has remained as an in- 
Kpirntlon to all succeeding poets of every 
natioiuilitv (gee PrTKAKCH). But he must 
he studied not only as the writer of 
beaut Ifni love-fyrjcs, but also ns the first 
humanist in I., tho forerunner of the 
revival distinguished by nn enthusiastic 
study of anct. classic* literature. Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-75) had tho same /.cal for 
research Into the works of antiquity, as is 
testified by his encyclopaedic works In Lat. 
on diverse subjects — De yenenloyw deorum , 
Df (ambus vmrrum illvstnum , De Claris 
inulunbus, etc. His narrative poems. 
Trend * , Filnrfrato, and Ai nfult fteenlamo , 
are far moro successful than his lyrics, 
while Ids Amnrobti Vtsume shows the influ- 
ence of Dante. Ills fame rests mainly on 
the Dreamt rone , a collection of n hundred 
no)tllen % which are arranged and told with 
the -.kill of an artist who is at the same 
time an observant and sympathetic man 
oi tli world (*er Boccucio). 

These thiee great writers had many 
imitators Among Dante's followers must 
be numbered Francesco Stabile, called 
dec o d* Aficoll (1269-1327; V Acerba), 
Fazio dcglJ I’berti ( Dittamnndo ), Federigo 
Pre/zl H Juadrtfeyio ), whose works are 
chictlv of historical interest to the student. 
Novel writing had already attained great 
popiilarttv in France and other countries. 
The example sot by Boccaccio was now 
closely followed by Giovanni Fiorontino 
(Ibartme, 1378). Franco Sacchettl (d. 
1 199), a moral writer on immoral subjects, 
and Giovanni Lorcambi of Lucca C 1 347— 
1124). The prose literature of the time 
is chief! v represented by the tales and 
novels of these and other men, and chron- 
icle is very important as being tho first 
attempt at historical writing. The great- 
est historian of tho time was undoubtedly 
Giovanni Villani, who wrote a chronicle of 
Ids native city, Florence, including a re- 
v lew of the world's hist, from the Tower of 
Hubei down to 1348. Travel literature is 
reprf sen ted by tho Travels of Marco Polo, 
and the religious and mystic sentiment of 
the tune is expressed In the letters of St. 
Catherine of Siena (1347-80) aud in the 
honttu a collection of the words and 
deeds of St. Francis. During tho period 
mic( ceding the death of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, there was a dearth of great 
writ <rn. This may he accounted for 
partly by the over estimation of nnot. Gk. 
and Lat. writers and the consequent 
undd estimation of works in the vulgar 
tongue. Among those who ventured still 
to write iu It. rather than In Lat. must be 
numbered Leon Battista Alberti (1407- 
72), with his Della Famtglxa , and Matteo 
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Palmterl (1406-75), with his Della Vita 
Civile . works of a more popular kind 
were the prose romances I reah di Franna 
and Gnerino 11 Meschtno of Andrea Bar- 
berlno (1372-1431), the burlesque topical 
toneth ravdntl of the Florentine, Domenico 
dl Giovanni (d. 1448), sumained II Bur- 
ohfello, and the rappr event mi oni were, or 
religious dramas, which corresponded in 
some ways to the miracle and mystery 
plays of England. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century 
two great events oecurad which were of 
vast importance in the literary hist, of 
evory European country. One was the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, which drove 
many Ok. scholars into W. Europe , the 
other was the invention of printing, which 
did not affect I. till 1164. In 1447 the 
erudite founder of the Vatican Library 
was made Pope Nicholas V , an election 
which gave great impetus to the study of 
antiquity Another event which influ- 
enced It literary hist, was the foundation 
of the Rom Academy and the Florentine 
Platonic Academy, the latter ef which 
made the Important declaration that It 
was equal in literary merit to Lot More- 
over, In the great centres of literary activ- 
ity there were iremv *• »* up young men of 
genius who became zeulous advocates of 
maintaining the literary traditions of the 
country. One of these was Lorenro de’ 
Medici (1448-92), prince poet, and patron 
of literature Ills works include Antbrn, 
an Ovidlan allegory • La Cacna col Pal- 
cone, La Zcucia di Darla r mo, the Canti 
Carnascialevchi, carnival songs of a some- 
what licentious character, a number of 
elegant love poems, besides pastorals and 
satires. He not merely encouraged, l>\ 
his personal example, the use of popular 
literary forms, hut he Infused Into them 
the culture of the Renaissance The most 
distinguished of the men of letters who 
frequented Lorenzo’s court In Florence 
were Luigi Puici (1131-87) and \ngeIo 
Amhroglui (1454-92). commonly known as 
Politiau. To the former we are indebted 
for the Moraanfe Maaviort, a humorous 
epic in otfaca rima, which contains a curi- 
ous mixture of flippant and irreverent 
buffoonery, lofty stmt i men t, and religious 
fervour. Politiau, who was a brilliant 
classical bdiolur and philologist as well as 
a poet, wrote the Ivnc tragedy Or/Vo 
Gioslra, a poem on the tournament , and 
some evq uisite clause per la pinvha 
Other prot^gfa of Lorenzo were Antonio 
Manetti (1423-97) and the famous Giro- 
lamo Savonarola (1 152-98). The Renais- 
sance of auot culture was similarly fos- 
tered by Ferdinand I ut Naples. Jacopo 
Sannazaro (1158-1530) was the first to 
show that excellent It. prose could ho 
written outside of Tuscany. His Arcadia, 
a pastoral romnnee, foreshadowed by Boc- 
caccio's Amrto. Is classical in its construc- 
tion of sentences as well as in Its setting 
It sot the fashion for writing in studuni 
poetical prose, and prescribed the rule for 
all future pastoral romances. A fellow 
townsman of hiH was Giovanni Pontano 
(1426-1503), the founder and head of the 
Neapolitan Academy and the author of 
many graceful lyrics aud lively satires. 


which are unfortunately written In Lat. 
In Ferrara, the literary centre of the N., 
Mattoo Marta Boiardo, Count of Scan- 
dlnno (d. 1494), enjoyed great popularity 
as the author of an unfinished poem, 
Orlando Innamorato , which celebrates 
deeds famous in old Fr. cycles. The story 
is original, and though the incidents are 
Ingenious the characters are real people, 
hut the style and diction are lacking in 
refinement. 

The romantic epic, thus for the first 
time handled with any success by Hoiardo, 
was perfected by Lodovico Ariosto < 1 4 74— 
1533). See Ariosto. Ills Orlando Fur - 
is a sequel to the Orlando Innamarrdo . 
The works of Ariosto open a new period in 
the history of It. literature, a glorious 
period called by Its. the Ciruptecento, 
which Is in many respects equal to that of 
Daute. Petrarch, and Boccaclo. Ariosto 
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lacked the simple and pleading naivete of 
Boiardo, but possessed greater linagin- 
nmo insight. Besides the epic lie also 
wrote comedies, satnes, lvrus, and some 
Lat verso. Another epic writer of the 
s*>< end period of the Renaissance was 
Liovajinl Giorgio Trissiuo (1478 -1550), a 
native of Vicenza. His Italia liberata da * 
(, h (pub. 1547-48) 1- al o of interest as the 
fli^t attempt to write U epic poetry in 
blank verso, hut It Inks inspiration and 
falls far behind his tiagedv Sophoni&ba 
G)15). Both Bernardo Tasso (1493- 
I »i)9) in his Amadun and Luigi Alaraanni 
m (rinmc t / Cortese owed muon to Orlando 
I arioso. The high seriousness of these 
poets is even more prominent in the di- 
•lutic work of Giovanni Rneellal (1476- 
l *25) and Era&ino da Valvassone (1523- 
«)*) Side by eido with these didactic 
poets there developed a school of burlesque 
w riters, the chief of w l.ora were Franc esco 
Bend (1497-1535) and Antonio Francesco 
Gru/zini, surnamed 11 Lasca (1603 84). 
The cynicism and lack of morality that 
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was characteristic of the time Is prominent 
in the work of that crafty but far -sighted 
statesman, Niccolo MachiovelB (.1469- 
1627). Second to him as a historian in 
Francesco Onlcciaidlni (1483-1640), who, 
besides writing of the hist, and gov. of 
Florence, made a collection of aphorisms 
for statesmen called Ricarrh pohtin t 
drUi. The two chief novelists of the six- 
teenth century were Matteo Band olio and 
Anton Francesco Grnzzini. Although the 
former was a Dominican friar, his works 
reflect the loose manners of the time as 
much as any of those of his contempor- 
aries. The licentiousness of the Tt court 
was embodied in tlie infamous lhetro 
Aretino (1492-1557). whose letters, pub. 
In Pins in 6 vols. (1609), are an index to 
ihe life of the times. His comedies arc 
lively and satiric sketches of contemporary 
manners. Other comedy wrltors of high 
merit are Giovan Maria Ceccln, Macliin- 
velli, and Ariosto, but the greater number 
of It. p»ay wrights adopted the conventional 
methods employed Dy ain't, writer^ of 
Lat. comedy. During the latter part of 
the Renaissance a literal y controversy 
took pace with regard to the introduction 
of dialect forms m literature. In the cud 
rhe 1 purists/ who maintained the Ttiwan 
of the fourteenth century to he the litorarv 
tongue, prevailed. Thief among thoin w,ls 
the erudite ("ordinal Betnbo (1170-1547) 
who rame to ho regaidcd as the dictator 
In all matters of literal y taf-te. OtLer 
writers of pure and elegant pro** wore the 
Martuan Caatiglione '1 178- 1529) and the 
Tuscan della Casa (1.503-56). 

The work of Torquato Tasso (1544-95) 
brings this period to a close, and forms a 
link between it and the next. Hi* early 
writings included ft mat do and Aminta , a 
beautiful pastoral play, hot his life work 
was the Geruialfmtne Lib* rata, a noom on 
a heroic scale, in which is expressed tne 
profundity of hi$ feeling and the deep 
melancholy of his **onl. 

The period of decadence which fol- 
lowed the glorious ei.i ot the Rena loanee 
may be traced hack to the middle of the 
sixteenth tonturv. Tho writers of the 
S ’rlrftttmmo were devoid of imagination, of 
passion of nentiment. The inspiration of 
the Revival of Letters left them cold and 
barren, and their work is distinguished by 
its exaggeration, bombast, arid artificial- 
ity. The fashion for this rapid manner of 
writing was set by Giovan Battista Marini 
'1569-1 625). who. In spite of his far- 
fetched conceits and extravagant meta- 
hors, showed a vigoron* imagination in 
la poem, L'Adone, His manner was 
mimicked by lesser men, and the style 
winch came into vogue was called after him 
Warirntmo. Another charm teriatic of the 
Selceutiamo is seen in Gabncllo Thlabrera 
of Savona (1552-1637) and his followers, 
Fuhrio Teat! of Ferrara (1598-1646). 
Francesco Redj of Arezzo (1626-98), and 
Alessandro Gufdi, who imitated Pindaric 
and other classical metres, and showed 
themselves possessed of a real lyric gift. 
The pastoral drama, essentially an artifi- 
cial production, became extremely popu- 
lar. the chief examples of the kind being 
the Pastor Fide of Guarhtf (1537*1612), 


and tho Dafne of Hiiniecinl, which was set 
to music bv Peri and Caccini. Vincenzo 
Filkaja (1612-1707) is noteworthy as be- 
ing one of the few writers of this age with 
real sentiment. Ills songs have a true 
patriotic ring, hut even they are expressed 
In an exaggerated form. A reaction 
against the extravagant e of metaphor and 
the atTectatlmi of an exuberant, passion- 
ate style became evident, and took definite 
form in tho estab. by Giovan Marla Oes- 
eitnbeni and Gian Vincenzo Gravtna of the 
‘ Academy of Arcadia * (1690), which ad- 
vocated a return to pastoral simplicity. 
Tlic most noted of the 4 Arcadians * were 
Innoecn/o Frugoni, Felice Zappi, and 
Paolo Roll!. But these would-be re- 
form™ s only escaped one affectation to 
fall into another : tho effeminacy of their 
madrigals la no better than the hyperbole 
of Mntini \ healthy sign of revolt 
against Marin ism o and Arcadia is seen in 
the satires of Salvator Rosa (1615-73), 
a Neapolitan artist and musician and a 
forerunner of the eight eenth-r entury 
patriots and In the mock-heroics of Ales- 
sandro Tasso ni (1565 -1 6*18), the author of 
la Sn (ft in liauita and Fit ipptehe. But 
the mo*d durable v\nik of the Seioontiamc 
uas done hr scientists like Galileo Galilei 
and kia Paolo Sarpi ami thinkers like 
Giordano Bruno and Torim&sv ram- 
pant 11 a. Tho virov* of Galileo is distin- 
guished bv its precision and virility. 

The Ifworgimtita, or Ace of Revival, 
was a ho p re i vi red b> GinmbattMa Vico, 
who, in his s <un:a mioia invest (gated the 
universal laws of ldst which had governed 
th< progress of the human race. Lndoxlco 
Artnmo Murutori, Supreme Malfel of Ver- 
on i and A postolo Zeno applied themselves 
mdmtnouHlv to* hMorienl research, and 
( mint Giovanni Marla M«//uohe)H of 
BreMia and Girola'iio Tiiniiosehl showed 
an intereHt in tho Mitircea and development 
of literature Independent criticism found 
a public platform In the reviews recently 
(stab on the model of the Kng S prrtator 
and Fatter . Thief of the-»e were tbe Oaser- 
i at r» and (laz~eitn rtnefa of Gaspare 
Go//i (1713-86) and tbe Fry da letteraria , 
m which Giuseppe JJarettl of Turin (1719- 
89) gave vent to his satirical humour. 
Most conspicuous among the literary re- 
fonnere of the Tiisorgimento was Giuseppe 
JVomi (17*29-99), a Lombard poet, who 
ridiculed the frivolity and seif -indulgence 
of *ho socle tv of tho time in Dtl (jiomo . 
Carlo Goldin! (1707-93) may be regarded 
os the dramatic reformer of the eighteenth 
century. With Moltefo as his master, he 
studied the People living about him and 
supplanted the eomrbtdia deU* arte by 
comedies of character, 

1 ho educated classes Id l. were at this 
time filled with a hope ot freedom from 
tho foreign yoke. Thp Idea of liberty they 
found host expressed In tbe writings of 
anct Gk. and Lat. writers on whose style 
they tried to model their own. Vittorio 
A I fieri (1749-1803) made a determined 
effort to establish a national drama. Hi* 
tragedies, which are almost invariably 
based on incidents in Ok. or Rom, mst.» 
may lack artistic finish, but they are in- 
spired by a noble patriotic spirit. The 
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chief literary fighters for national liberty 
at this time followed A 1 fieri in a return to 
dassle models Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827) 

r slonatelv advocated the political cause 
Letter c di Jacopo Ortis, Sepolcn, and 
Ortis, which are somewhat marred by his 
Gargantuan rhetoric. Foscolo should also 
be noted as a literary critic of high merit 
His most Important work as such Is DeU* 
oriffinc e dell vffUio della letteruiura he 
also wrote textual criticisms of Dante and 
Boccaccio Other classicists of note are 
Vincenzo Monti ( 1 754-1 828), who attacked 
the Papacy In bit perati none and bajnnt 
tamo, and expressed his fears for his coun 
try In Da^smlhonn and lemniade , Giam 
battista H Nlceolini (1782-1861), who 
wrote tragedies on political subjects, as 
eg Antonio Foaranm and Lodomco 1 1 
Moro , Ippolito Pindemonte (1753-1828), 
a dramatic poet and Leopardi (1798- 
1837 ) the great est lyrist since the Trecento 
Indignation against Napoleon's aggressive 
policy roused Carlo Botta (1706-1817) to 
write a hist of his country during the 
years 1789-1814 Other historians like 
him, distinguished by their patriotism and 
by their classic methods, are Cesare B&lho 
(1789-1851), and Glno Capponi (1792- 
1876) 

The modern literature of I may be Raid 
to hare arisen out of the romantic move 
ment which started in Milan towards the 
end of the t Ighleenth century The chief 
characteristic s of the new movement wore 
a renewed study in the tiarci trirentinh. the 
olasRlc writers of the fourteenth century, 
and in all tmdicval things, and a keen 
intercut in the works of sue h men as Goethe 
and Byron, who represented a similar 
movement in Germany and England The 
organ of the mw school was the Cnneilw- 
tore , a joutml estab In Milan In 1818, and 
its leader was Alessandro M&nzonl (1 78*) 
1873), the author of i great historic si 
novel, Promcwi Sposi, which owes much 
to Sir Walter Sc ott Domenico Guerraz/I 
1894-74) and Massimo d’Azeglio (179R- 
865) were sue c essful exponents of the 
historical novel Giuseppe Giustl (1809 
50). a Tuscan won great popularitv with 
bis clever epigram mat lo satires Among 
the political revolutionists, who were at 
the same timo powc iful literary advocates 
of the cause of llhtitv, should be noted 
Vincenzo Globerti (1801-52). who is also 
known bj his philosophical work, Primato 
morale t (ivur d* yh Italiani , Nicooirt 
Toznrnaseo (1802-74) , and Giuseppe 
Mazrlni (1808-72) 

Since 1850 politics have had less in 
fiuence on Italian literature. The tranai 
tion between the Age of Revival, which 
rough! v speaking, covered the years 1 7 50 
1850, and the age of King Humbert 
is marked l>y the patriotic poems, star 
nelli pohtici, of Francesco dall* Ongaro 
(1808-73). The traditions of the roman 
tile school were maintained in the poems 
of Giovanni Prati (1815-84), but the 
greatest Italian poet of the post-Rlsorgi 
mento, Gionuft Carduoci, set on one aide 
the outworn methods of the Romantics, 
and sought his inspiration in the national 
literature of an earlier time. The chief foi 
lowers of hie classical manner are Guido 
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Mazzoni and Giovanni Marradi. Other 
poets of distinction are Giovanni Pascal!, 
Alfaro Graf. Olindo Guerrini, and Enrico 
PuTwaccbl The drama, on the whole, 
became more realistic, the chief exponent 
of modern methods being Gerolamor 
Rovetta and Giuseppe Giaco&e. Antonio 
Fogax/aro (1812-1910) won a great repu- 
tation as a writer of mystic and philoso- 
phical novels with an historical setting. 
Thu influence of the realistic movement la 
ueen in the novels of Giovanni Warga. 
Edinondo dc Aniicis (1846-19G8), known 
hv his novels and travels. Is one of the 
mewt popular of writers. The chief 
women novelists are Gra/ia Deledda and 
Matilda Serao, while Vittorla Aganoer, 
Annie Vivanti and Ada Negri are women 
poets of repute. Gabriele d’Annunxio 
(q v ) Is a brilliant and versatile writer— 
u dramatist, poet, novelist, and critic. 
His genius is undeniable but many critics 
complain of tho licentiousness and pes- 
uinusm of his thought See D'Anxetnzio- 
i utnrism in literatim* was linked to thatin 
painting, and Indeed showed Fr influence. 
Its leader was Marinetti, together with 
Soffit i Papiui and Ungaretti In criticism 
and philosophy the outstanding figures 
a i , Ht nedetto Croc e and Gioyanni Gentile, 
whih Baseplate Villari's books on Machla* 
vein and 9avonarola have bee omo classics. 
( rod h woik has been the direct cause of 
tin revival of aesthetic critichm through- 
out Europe, and he Is Also a philosopher 
and historian. With the dramatist, 
Br<ic( o, he is one of tho few prominent It. 
authors w ho are out of sympathy with the 
I «i < wt fdeai-i. But there is among 
v onager people an inevitable reaction 
uriinst Croce's characteristic optimism , 
a ri at tinn which often taken the shape of 
LHistemiahsmo (Existentialism) and hom- 
age to S irtre More specifically post* 
l9l8 literature shows a tendency to ex- 
ploit It life and the local scene In novel 
and story — in, for instance, the Sardinian 
novel of Graria Deledda Nobel prize- 
winner in 1927, or in the sarcaatio but 
humorous work of I'go Otettl or of 
Pan/iiu, Brocohi, Raffaello tairini, and 
Marmo Moretti, who Is al«o a poet of dis- 
tinction Other important writers an 
the novelist Zu< ca (< 7 » Rlccardo Bac- 
chelli whose long novel, II Diavolo of 
Pontelunpn, is descriptive of the Italian 
anarchist movement and Prof Borgesa 
(v r ), who besides being a literary ontle, 
lias written a novel hube, reflecting tho 
decadence of life afttr tho First World 
War Unehellt’s woik B linked in a per- 
sonal and direct wav with the traditions of 
the nineteenth century He is the most 
complex and widely cultivated among 
1 ofitemporary It novelists His II Pianto 
del Ftijlin di Lats (' The Lament of the bon 
of Lush ') Is an achievement equal If not 
superior to the work of Thomas Moan in 
that kind. Bontempelli (q.e.) is in- 
teresting foe having inaugurated a move- 
ment for abandoning tho pure It das* 
Hiciflm for an art more general and worldly. 
This is offset, however, by the euthusiastlo 
Kota, revival, encouraged by Fascism and 
finding expression in snob a work as Oar- 
radlnTs drama, Giuho C«eare, acted in the 
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Ok. theatre at Taormina to 1928. With 
the possible exception of Croce, the 
Italian writer of the greatest European 
importance is Luigi Pirandello (q.v.), who 
exploits a psychological world of half* 
reality. He is a prolific shoi t story 
writer as well as play wright, and in fact 
with him the two mediums ore not widoly 
dissociated The Fascist r6girae, while 
not seriously deflecting the careers of the 
older os Lab writers such as Pirandello or 
Ponzml, did not produce an\ notable 
literature of its own. The best WTiting 
was produced lu exile, and the It socialist, 
Ignazio Silone, gained European fame 
with Ids novel Fontemara to 191U He 
also wrote a History of Fascism in 1934 
He returned to I. in 1945 Since the 
Seoond World War the only important 
books of verse have been Eugenio Mon- 
tale's Fvnutterre (194G), and the complete 
ed. of Umberto Saba’s poetry (1946) 
These are the major It poets to day. 
Ungaretti, who has rocentl> issued a trans. 
of Shakespeare's sonnets, is the most 
notable poet of the previous generation 
Alberto Moravia seems to be the It 
novelist best known outside his own 
country Agoatino, reputed to be his best 
book, relates to the disturbance and 
anxiety with which the discovery of sox 
afflicts the adolescent — a hackneyed 
theme which, however, Moravia treats 
with a kind of lucidity Equullv ruthless 
Is Guido Pioveno's Pietd contro PieM 
<* Pity against Pity ’) (194b), a novel of 
contemporary life, crude and subjective, 
but penetrating. Corrado Alvaro, author 
of L'Etd Breve (‘ Ihe Brief Age 'Ml 947) is 
a Calabrian novelist who Is well known in 
I. Among contemporary shoit story 
writers the best known are Vitalmo 
Branoatl, whose ll veuhio cogh stir ah 
(■ the Old Man with the Boots *) (191 >) Is 
a description of prov toil Ilian life under 
the Fascists ; Carlo Cassola and Gug- 
llelmo Petioni The It Resistance move- 
ment, unlike that in France, did not result 
in any typical literature, though mention 
may be made of the novel Uommi e no 
('Men and Not Men') by Flio Vlttorini 
(1945), whose later work, however, has 
reverted to the manner of SarovaD , and 
of the autobiographical sketch, it M io 
granello (' Mv Grain of '-arid ’) (1940) by 
Luciano Boris. Among the many new 
literary rev lews inav bo mentioned 
A nglxra (Florence) devoted to English 
studies Merruno , and ll Ponte — all 
being post 1945 productions Fiera Let * 
ternria is btill regarded as the best literary 
weekly publication. In another sphere 
It writing to day shows intense vigour 
historical research, philosophy, art criti- 
cism, and philology are flourishing, and 
works of tlds kind are the chief morlt or 
It culture to-day 

Musi' — Btor early developments con- 
nected with Home as seat of tho Christian 
Church, see the article Musk The im- 
portant movement known as Ars ruwa, 
which during the fourteenth century re- 
placed the medieval organum by a poly- 
phonic style with a much wldor harmonic 
and rhythmic range, was largely It. 
(Florentine) in origin ; hut the composers 


who developed it into a great art were 
Flemish. It was a Fleming, Adrian Wil- 
bert (c. 1480-1562), who, appointed to St. 
Mark’s Cathedral in 1527, founded the Im- 
portant Venetian school of composers. 
For two oenturies Itay had been dis- 
tinguished more for secular than sacred 
music, particularly in the field of the 
popular port song. This took sev forms, 
tho frottola (Venetian), mllanella , ballata 
(Eng ballet), and the canonic caecta (Eng. 
catch), all characterised by harmonic 
simplicity, lightness of mood and concen- 
tration of melody, always a stiong feature 
of It music Vei^e and music were 
closely Integrated , sometimes dancing 
and Instrumental accompaniment were 
added The Laudi Spiritual!, popular 
hymns influenced by plainsotig, originated 
at Florence in the fourteenth century and 
later became on important element to 
oratorio The union of It. secular song 
and Flemish polj phony produced a valu- 
able art form to the madrigal, whose style, 
imitative rather than contrapuntal, was 
founded on a perfect balance between 
words and music. Its earliest masters 
wire Flemish, notably Wlllaert and Las- 
sus, but it was soon taken up by native 
composers aud reached Its height in the 
work of Maren/io (1)53 991. Gesualdo 
( c 1 >60—1615) and Monteverdi (1567- 
164 1) A severer method, intlm need less 
by popular song and more b> the motet, 
was cultivated at Rome, Hist by Costanzo 
Fosta (1190-1545), later by Palestrina 
( 1 52 >-94) Charged by the Pope with the 
pur ilk ation of church musk, Palestrina 
ovolvtd a stylo, compounded of It lyrio- 
Ism and the solid contrapuntal achieve- 
ment'- of the Flemings, that crowns the 
whole polyphonia period 

The loaders of instrumental music were 
the Venetians. Venice, tho centre of 
music printing, became in the sixteenth 
ccnturj the hub of European miuuoal life. 
The earliest surviving lute books, con- 
sisting of transcriptions, dances and fan- 
tosi w, date from t >07 09 The carnona 
and r\cercare t originating in tianst rip Lions 
of th< Flemish motet, wore cultivated by 
An Jr< i Gabrieli (c 1510 86) and devel- 
op! d bv Claudio Morulo (1 M 1604) and 
Giovanni Gabrieli (lo >7 1012) into inde- 
pendi nt compositions for organ. Another 
nt.w instrumental form was the tonata , to 
winch a genuine keyhoaid technique 
btuime apparent. Among Giovanni 
Gain ic lTs innovations was the use of 
voids and Instruments in Antiphoiud 

S oups , this arose from the shape of St. 

<uk s Cathedral, which icquired the dlv. 
of the choir into two pkrts, each with its 
own organ With FfuM.ob.ildi (1583- 
16H) the rtcercare developed into the 
modern fugue 

About 1600 Italy produced two new 
large Hcale forms, opera and oratorio. The 
earlhst operas wore the work of on 
ailstocratlo Florentine group known as the 
Came iata, chief among whom wore Peri 
(1561 16 J3) and Cacctol (c 1515-1618). 
Endeavouring to levive the methods of 
Gk tragedy they rejected polyphony and 
turned to recitative, a change that coin- 
cided with the introduction of the figured 
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bass. Another approach to the stage was 
through the madrigal ; Orazio Veechi 
(1550-1005) yrrote an early dramatic work 
In the form of a string of madrigals and 
Monteverdi, in whoso madrigals the music 
had become more and more an emotional 
Illustration of the text, lamed to opera 1u 
1(507. He greatly enriched Its orchestral 
element and range of harmonic expression, 
which hr put to true dramatic use. The 
ancestor of the oratorio was tho medieval 
morality plav, as developed by St. Philip 
N r crl (1515-95) at his oratory in Rome. 
The first oratorio proper, by Cavalier I 
(c. 1550-1002), was produced in 1600 with 
scenery, costumes and dancing. It dif- 
fered from opera only in its ethical subject. 
During the seventeenth century both 
these forms, especially opera, spread 
throughout Europe, but the It. love of 
scenic and vocal display caused an In* 
creasing emphasis on virtuosity at the ex- 
pense of dramatic truth and orchestra! 
colour. The operas of Cavalli (1602-76) 
and Cent! (1623-69) saw the gradual 
separation of aria from recitative, a pro- 
cess standardised by Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1060-1725). a great melodist, who estab. 
the It. overture tia capo aria, opera buffa 
and the two ninds «*» recitative. He also 
ejected the chorus, whose part In oratorio 
however had been extended by Carlsslinl 
(1605-74) Another form, coeval with 
opera and oratorio, reshaped by Carissimi 
and soon popularised abroad, was the can- 
tata, whether sacred {da chiesa) or secular 
{da camera ). Opera in the It. stylo and 
language continued to dominate tho stages 
of Europe throughout tho eighteenth cen- 
tury, aided by the vogno of tho male 
soprano or castrato. Tho librettos of 
Metnstaslo (1696 1782) imposed a still 
stricter formalism, but the quality of tlio 
music declined and the dramatic element 
all but vaulshod. Of many It. operatic 
composers Pergolesi (1710-36) Is remem- 
bered for his success in opera buffa . 

The loading It. keyboard composer after 
Froscobaldl was Pasqulni (1637-1716) 
Tho great advances made in N. It. in the 
evolution of the violin family led to an ex- 
tension of instrumental music parallel 
with that of opera. It was this ago that 

g ive to music mauy of its familiar It. 

rms. The sonata , originally any pfero 
written for instruments (as opposed to 
cantata , a piece for voices) and more or 
less synonymous with canzona aud sin- 
fonia , developed like the cantata in two 
forms : sonata da chiesa , derived from tho 
old polyphonic stylo, and sonata da camera, 
based on popular danco measures. Such 
works were at first written for sev. instru- 
ments, generally of the violin family, but 
in time were confined to one or two sup- 
ported by a string bass and continue 
(figured bass) on the harpsichord. Tho 
neat composer of this period was Corelli 
(1653-1713), who late in life also per- 
fected Jtho concerto yrosso, an orchestral 
work m which the main body of instru- 
ments was contrasted, after the old anti 
phonal principle of choral music, with a 
lew (generally three) soloists. From this 
It was a short step to the solo concerto. 
Corelli's most important successors were 


Gemtniani (1687-1762), Vivaldi (e.1675- 
1741), a many sided composer who influ- 
enced Bach, and Tartlni (1092-1770), who 
improved the technique of the violin. 
The pianoforte was Invented about 1710 
by an It. Bartolommeo Crlstofori (1655- 
1 "31 ), but did not at once become popular, 
and tho greatest It. keyboard composer, 
Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757). wrote for 
tho harpsichord. His very varied one- 
rnoveinent sonatas have the greatest 
artistic and technical Importance. 

After 1750 It music lost its hegemony. 
Opera buffa alone refined some vitality 
In the works of Palsiello (1740-1816) and 
Cimarosa (17i9 1801). A spark of bril- 
liance was supplied by Rossini (1792- 
1868), who however, like other Its. of his 
time, left Italy and essayed cosmopolitan 
romantic opera in Paris. Native melody 
and vocal virtuosity continued to toil 
expr< ssion In the operas of Donizetti 
0 797-1848) and Bellini (1801 -35) and In 
the early work of Verdi (1813 1901), a 
dramatic composer of rare genius, who In 
his later operas achieved a perfect balance 
between drama and music, thus at last 
reaching the standards set by Monteverdi. 
During the late eighties a now type of 
opera, based partly on Fr. and Ger. 
models and known as rerismo from its at- 
tempt to reproduce the situations of every- 
day life, was initiated by Mascagni (1863- 
1915) and Leoncavallo (1858-1919). But 
their operas and those of Puccini (1858- 
1924) a composer of greater refinement, 
am marred by a search for effect that is 
too often neither musical nor truly dram- 
atic but melodramatic. 

Towards tho end of the nineteenth cen- 
lurv It. interest In instrumental music, 
dead for more than a century, was revived 
by Sgambati (1841-1914) and Martucoi 
(1 856 - 1 909), and their successors have cul- 
t Hated ail the possible forms, both vocal 
and instrumental. The most important 
composers are Respighi (1879-1936), best 
known for his rich orchestral works, Mall- 
pioro (b. 1 882), Pizzotti (b. 1880), both of 
whom have adopted a more serious Instru- 
mental style, Casella (1 883-1 J 47), whoso 
output is eclectic, and Dallapiccola (6. 
1904). But Italy has not yet found an 
operatic successor to Puccnii. 
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trans.), 1842 ; and iJitin and Teutonic 
Motions (Efig. traits.'. 1 887 ; G. do Castro, 
Storia d' Italia dal 1797 al 1814, 1861; 
W. J. Stillman, The Union of Italy , 1318- 
1895, 1898, and Francesco Crispin 1899; 
R. M. Johnston, The Napoleonic Empire 
in Southern Italy (2 vole,), 1904 ; Bolton 
King, History of Italian Unity , 1899; 
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L. Vlllarl, Italy, 19*9 ; B. Oroee, Storia 
& Italia dal 1871 al 1918, 1928 (Eng. trans., 
1989) ; J. P. Trevelyan, A Short History 
of the Italian People, 1930 ; J. A H. 
Marriott, The Makers of Modem Italy : 
Maaeini , Cavour, Garibaldi (new e<L), 
1981 : K. H. Wilkins and A. Marinoni, 
L’ Italia, 1933 ; F. Pitiglianl, The Italian 
Corporative State, 1933 ; H. Finer, Afua- 
edini’s Italy, 1935 ; Roberto Farlnaool, 
Storia delta Riaoluzione fasciola, 1937 ; 
O. L. Field, The Syndical and Corporative 
Institutions of Italian Fascism, 1938 ; 
A. Rossi, The Rise Of Italian Fascism, 
1938 ; R. Ciascft, Storia Coloniale DelV 
Italia amtemporanea, 1938 ; A. J. Whyte, 
The Evolution of Modem Italy, 1944 : 
Marshal Badoglln, Italy in the Second 
World War, 1948 ; G. Cl&no, L'Europa 
Verso La Catastrofe , 1948 : C. Sforza, 
Italy and the Italians, 1943 ; Elizal>eth 
Wifikemann, The Rome- Berlin Axis, 1949. 
See also unfler Sismondi. 

Economics : G. Boni, Terra Nostra , 
1920 ; C. S. Cooper, Understanding Italy, 
1923 ; C. K. MacGutre, Italy's Inter - 
national Economic Position, 1927 ; E. Cor- 
bino, Annali dell • Economic! Itahana , 
1938 ; G. Dainelll, Atlante Fisiro Econo - 
mico d* Italia, 1940 ; I. Thomas, The 
Problem of Italy : An Economic Survey, 
1946. 

Colonial Possessions : E. Cucinotta, 
DtriUo Coloniale Italiano, 1933 ; R. Salts, 
Storia Politico Coloniale Italiana, 1869- 
1997, 1935 ; M. O. H. Macartney and P. 
Cremond, Italy’s Foreign and Colonial 
Policy, 1914-97, 1938 ; K. Ciascu, SUyria 
Coloniale dell ' Italia Contemporarca , 1940. 

Religion and Education : E. Rodo- 
oanachi, lUforme en Italie, 1920-21 ; G. K. 
Brown. Italy and the Reformation, 1933 ; 
R. G. Maseock, Italy from Within , 1913 ; 
G. R. Garre, Italy in Transition, 194G. 

Geography: F. Mutrhead (od.). Southern 
Italy (2nd ed.), 1930 and Northern 

Italy (3rd ed.), 1937 ; J. Moore, The Land 
of Italy, 1949. 

Literature : Francesco de Sanctis, 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 1870 ; 
Adolfo Bartolt wrote a history of It. litera- 
ture (1879-99) down to the fourteenth 
century, and Gaspari one (1884-89) which 
ended before Tasso («« Kng. version to 
Dante, 1901). See the literary hist, of 
WJlseaod Percopd In Ger. (1899, It. trans. 
1900) ; L. Settembrini, Discorsi sulla Let- 
teratura Italiana, 1894 ; Storia letteratura 
d’ Italia Bcrilta da una socictd di professnri 
(9 vols.), 1900 ; Guiana ni, Letteratura 
Romano,, 1898 ; G. Carducd, Studii Let- 
terani , and IArvd del Secolo XVIII. ; G. 
Vdpi, II Trecento, 1900 j G. llowd, ll 
Quatrocento, 1900 ; F. Fiaminl, II Cin- 
queeento, 1902 ; A. Belloni, It Seicento, 
1900 ; T. Concari, II Settecento , 1900 ; G. 
Magsoni, L’OUoccnto, 1901; J. A. Sy- 
monds, J lerdHssance in Italy (new ed.), 
1909 ; K. Garnett, History of Italian 
Literature, 1898 ; O. Foligno, Italian 


Literature, 1920; 
Hsra Italiana, 1931 
ij&mpamon to Itah .. 
Hatcher, Literature 


G. Prazzolitu,' La Col- 
“ ; E, G. Gardener, 
Studies, 1934 ; J. B. 
' the Italian Itenais- 


mmee, 1934; G. Papini, Storia delta 
letteratura italiana, 1937. 


Music : G. Pasquetti, U oratorio west- 
cate in Italia, 1906 ; N. De Robeok, 
Music of the Italian Renaissance, 1928 ; 
A. Montanolli, La Musica Italiana Attra- 
versa t Seooli, 1928 ; G. Roncoglia, La 
Itxvolvzione Musical c Italiana, 1928 ; 
G. H. Derwent, Rossini and some For- 
gotten Nightingales, 1934 ; C. Burney, A 
General History of Music, 1776-99 (new 
ed.), 1935 ; E. J. Dent, Music of the 
Renaissance, 193.» ; Fr. Abbiati, Storia 
della Musica, 1941 ; Cortege, I Classin 
Musvrali Italian i, 1941 ; H. G. Mishkin, 
The Italian Concerto before 1700 , 1943; 
D. Alaleona, Storia dell’ oratorio musbcaie 
in Italia, 1945. 

Art: see Italian Art; Architecture, 
Italian. 

Italy, British Army in (First World War). 
The disastrous It. flo/eat at Caporetto 
(<y.r.) occurred In Nov. 1917, but before 
the close of the year the Brit. Gov. sent 
out five divs. It is undoubted that these 
reinforcements were a vital moral in- 
fluence in restoring what seemed a des- 
perate situation. In March 1918 two of 
these diva, were, however, sent to France 
in view of the impending Ger. attack on 
tho W. Front. When the Austrian 
offensive of May 1918 opened the Brit, 
forces, under the command of Gen. the 
Earl of Cavan, were disposed on the 
Ad ago Plateau. While the Its. were 
repulsing the enemy in the Adamello 
pa^es the Brit, repulsed them on the 
plateau and both allies took many pris- 
oners and guns. On June 15 the Austrians 
launched a heavy offensive from Adage 
to the sea with 600,000 men, crossing the 
Piave the same day at Montello ana near 
the mouth. The Brit, forces, which in- 
cluded several battalions of the Royal 
Fusiliers, played an important part in 
hurling the Austrians across the riv. again 
and involving them in the tremendous 
defeat of the early autumn, which ended 
in tho armistice with them being signed 
on Nov. 4. The total number of Brit, 
forces employed in Italy was about 
101.000 combatant and 44,000 non-com- 
batant troops, tho maximum strength at 
anv ono time being about 9o,000 com- 
batant troops. The casualties were, 
killed and died of wounds, 1057, missing 
anil prisoners, 670, and wounded. 1971. 

Italy Star, Brit, military decoration, in- 
stituted in 1 9 45 for entry into operational 
service on land in Sicily or in Italy at any 
tune during the campaign there from 
capture of l’antellarla on June 11, 1943, 
and until May 8, 1915. The ribbon is in 
It. colours, green, white, and red. 

Itch, any irritating &1n disease. The 
commonest form te scabies, a disease 
caused bv the animal paraaite, sarcoptes 
scalar i , which burrows tinder the skin and 
causes intense irritation leading to 
scratching on the part Of the patient with 
resulting rawness, scabs, and eczematous 
conditions, it may occur on anyftart of 
the body, but rarely on the scalp awl often 
between the Augers. The treatment Is 
application of sulphur ointment. Barber's 
itch is caused by a fungus and offsets the 
hair follicles, particularly those at the 
beard. The inflammation set up loads 
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to the formation of pustules at the root of 
each hair affected. Cuban itch* an irritat- 
ing’ Aldn disease introduced by soldiers 
from Cuba ; It to supposed to be a mild 
variety of smallpox. Cootie itch, a skin- 
inflammation common amongst field - 
workers in Assam and other tropical 
countries. It is caused by the larvae of 
uncinaria duodena lie, and the eruptions 
are confined to the surface of the lower 
extremities. 

Itch-mite, name given to the species of 
Sarcoptimo, a silli-family of arachnids 
which are parasitic on the skin of mam- 
mals, birds, and insects. Notoedren , 
Proeopodwtee, Sar copies, and Chori<optes 
are among the commonest genera. &>. 
scabei attacks the skin of man, and pio- 
duces the disease known as scabies. 

Ithaca: (l) Now called Thiakt, one of 
the Ionian Isles, and lies E. of Cepbalonla. 
It has an area of about 37 sq. m., and is 
mountainous. Wine and olive oil are 
the chief productions. The chief tn. is 
Vathy (pop. about 3,200). This is. is 
noteworthy as having been the home or 
Ulysses. Pop. about 8,800. (2) to., the 

cap. of Tompkins co.. New York, U.S A 
on Cayuga Lake. Cornell Univ., the New 
York State of Agriculture, the 

Athnca Conservatmy of Music, and the 
Empire State School of Printing arc 
situated here. Pop. J 9.700. 

Ithome, name of a fortress and mt. In 
Messema, anct Greece. The fortress 
played an Important part In the Messeman 
wais waged against Sparta during the 
seventh and fifth centuries B.r. 

Itinerary (Lut itinerannm , from O. 
Lat. ttiner , a journo?), name applied by 
the Roms, to a list of the stopping-plares. 
or halts, with the distances from one to 
another, between two places of import- 
ance. The 1. was generally divided into 
two classes, one having the character of a 
book, and the other being a kind of travel 
ling map. Of the former, the most im- 
portant are the Itinerana Antonim , and 
tho It. Hieroftolymitanum Of the latter 
only one great example remains, viz the 
famous Tabula Peutingenana. 

Ito, Prines Hirobumi (1838-1909), Jap. 
statesman. In 1303 he worked his wav 
before the mast to London, and Joined 
others of his nation who had come to 
Europe to study W. civilisation. He re- 
turned to JaiKin tn 1865, and took an 
active part in the social and political re- 
organisation of the country. From being 
minister of public works he rose to the 
rank of Prime Minister in 1880, which 
office he held four times. He was selected 
by the Mikado to study tho various forms 
of constitutional gov. in Europe, and was 
the author of the Jap. constitution «of 
1889, which In many respects was more 
liberal than that of several European 
countries. Ho was made Prince In 1907. 
and appointed resident-general of Komi 
after the Russo-Japanese War, meeting 
his death at the hands of a Korean at 
Khar bln. 

Itri. small tn. of Littoria, Italy. It 
was the bp. of Fra Dlavolo, As a result 
of the Second World War the tn. and its 
churches are in ruins. The central part of 


the nave of the church of the Annunnta&a, 

. the bell-tower of S. Maria, and the facade 
of St. Michele Arcangelo remained intact, 

\ but the church of S. Martino was com- 
pletely wreckod. 

ltd, or Utd, tn. in Brasil, on the E. 
Tiete, 70 m. W.N.W. of S&o Paulo. It la 
the centre of a great cotton, sugar, and 
coffee producing dist., and has cotton 
factories, and iron and bronze foundries. 
Pop. 38,000. 

Iturbide, Augustin de (1783-1824), for 
ten months emperor of Mexico, was a 
CrcM>le bv birth. In early life be much 
distinguished himself as a soldier in the 
royalist cause, which was then endangered 
by Hidalgo’s and Morelo’s rebellions. In 
1 822 be accepted from his devoted soldiers 
the title of Emperor Augustin I., for the 
Sp Cortes refused to recognise the virtual 
independence of Mexico as set forth m the 
treat v of Cordova. After a compulsory 
abdication (1823), the result of his arrog- 
ance and despotism, he went Into exile, 
and on returning was met and shot. See 
M AndrC, La Fin de l* Empire espagnot 
rie V Airutrique. 1922. 

Iturea, dJst. in anct Syria, lies between 
Damascus and the Lake of Tlbenas in 
N E of Palestine. 

Itzehoe, tn. of Germany, on the Stttr, 
44 m N.W. of Hamburg, is the oldest 
town m Schleswig- Uolstem. The castle 
of Enselsficth, round which it was built, 
was erected by Charlemagne, 809. Pop. 
20 . 000 . 

luka, tn. in Mississippi. U.S. A., county 
eat of Tishomingo co., is 22 m S.E. of 
Corinth. litre the Fedcrals under Gen. 
Rosencrans defeated the Confederates 
under Gen. Price in 1862. Pop. 1,400. 

lulus, see Julus. 

lulus, see Asoantus. 

Ivan, or John, name of six grand dukes 
of Moscow and tsars of Russia • 

linn I (1301-41), suraamed * Kalita,* 
or ' Money-Bag,' because of his strict 
economies, consolidated scattered Rus- 
sian ters , conquered Moscow and Tver, 
and made the former city the metropolitan 
h©^ in place of Vladimir. 

Ivan II. (1326-59). son of the above, 
was a 1 gentle and merciful prince,* hut 
a weak ruler, who much diminished the 
grand duke's prestige. He began to 
reign in 1353. 

Iran III. (1440-1405), called ‘the 
Great.’ ascended the throne in 1462. His 
commander Svenigorod crushed the power 
or the invading hordes of Tartan (1481). 
1 introduced fire-aims and cannon Into 
Russia (1475), and also forced the hereto- 
fore independent kingdom of Novgorod to 
acknowledge his suzerainty (1478). He 
disregarded his boyars, and ruled as an 
autocrat. 

Ivan IV. (1530-84), called the ‘Ter- 
rible.’ grandson of the above, oame to the 
throne in 1533. He was a great con- 
queror, subduing Kazan and Astrakhan 
and annexing Siberia to the Russian king- 
dom. Further he was a good legislator, 
and In I860 made a oode known as Sou* 
debnik. But he was cruel and tyrannical 
by nature, and was responsible for a 
number of ruthless m assac res. 
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Ivan V . (1660-1696/, became tear Id 
1682. and was associated In power with 
Ids hair-brother, Peter. Uo was quite 
deficient in personality, and became the 
tool of stronger men. 

Ivan VI. (1740-64) never reigned, but 

E assed practically the whole of his life 
i solitary confinement till his murder in 
1764. 

Ivan Gorod, see Narva. 

Ivanov, Nioholas (c. 1858-1918), Rus- 
sian soldier , son of a common soldier acci- 
dentally killed when I. was twelve years 
old at a military review in presence of 
Alexander II, who had I. admitted to 
a military school and helped bis ad- 
vancement. In the First World War he 
commanded one of the armies operating 
in Galicia ; won much distinction, cap- 
turing Lemberg and Przemysl. In 1915 
after the Russian retreat, be resigned his 
command, but was retained at head- 
quarters by the Tsar — who telegraphed to 
him when the revolution threatened. I. 
thereupon made a dash for the cap. ; but 
when he learned that he would bo totally 
unsupported there, he desisted. On 
Feb. 16, 1918, it was reported at Pet.ro- 
grad that 1. bad been killed in action at 
Kiev. 

Ivanovo (or Ivanovo-Voznesensk), region 
and tn. of central Russia. The tn. was 
formerly in the gov. of Vladimir and is 
situated 60 m. N.N.E. of Vladimir. Sown 
grasses form an Important part of the 
agrio. economy in the I. region, which Is 
also noted for dairy forming. I. is the 
Manchester of Russia — the centre of the 
cotton-spinning and weaving Industry. 
There are also chemical works. Here Is 
also one of the large regional peat-electric 
power stations of Russia. 1. is con- 
nected by rail with Moscow, about 1 80 m. 
distant. Pop. (tn.) 285,000, (Region) 
4,500.000. 

Iveagh, Edward Cecil Guinness, first 
Earl of (1847-1927), Irish philanthropist ; 
third eon of Sir Benj. Lee O., M.P , first 
Bart. Educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. From 1886 he was chairman of the 
limited company then formed to take over 
the business of G.'s brewerj , but ho retired 
from active work on the board In 1889. 
His first charitable donation was a quarter 
of a million to be spent in building homes 
for the poorest workmen of Loudon and 
Dublin. This fund is now controlled by 
the London and Dublin Guinnoss Trusts 
for Housing the Poor. Guinness became a 
peer in 1891, and soon afterwards em- 
barked on a scheme for clearing and re- 
planning seven acres of slum in Dublin 
city. Here he arranged rnr labourers' 
dwellings, a public pleasure garden, swim - 1 
ming baths, and a concert ball. Although 
a Unionist, he was offered the Lord- 
Mayorait* of Dublin in 1909. In 1919 
he was made an carl. 

Ken Wooer Mansion, together with Its 

g ictores and furniture, were bequeathed 
1 1928 by I., for the benefit of the public ; 
together with an endowment fund of 
£50,000* Ho also bequeathed t he grounds 
and park of some 74 ac. to the nubile. The 
grounds and park are controlled by the 
L.O.C. j the Mansion and its contents and 


the endowment fund are controlled by 
trustees. There are 68 paintings. Includ- 
ing representative pictures by Boucher, 
Cronie, Cuyp. Gainsborough, Frans Hals, 
Hoppner, Landseer, Lawrence, Morland, 
Van Ostade, Raeburn, Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Rubens, Turner, Van 
Dyck, and Vermeer. 

Ivel, tributary of the Groat Ouse, flow- 
lug N.E. and N. through Bedfordshire, 
England. The conlluence is at Temps- 
ford. Length 30 m. 

Iverna, see Hibrhxi \. 

Ives, Frederic Eugene (1856-1937), 
Amer. phntograplfic lu\entor. At age of 
eighteen was put in charge of the photo- 
graphic laboratory of Cornell Univ. ; so 
remained till 1878, when be invented the 
first half-tone process ; invented current 

B rocess in 1 886. He also invented in 1894 
le photo -chromoscopo a device by 
which a single positive image In natural 
colours is produced by a combination of 
three negative ones. The reader Is re- 
ferred to I ’s own publications for the best 
account of his work. The*e Include Iso- 
chromatic Photography (1886), and A New 
Principle in Heliochromy (1889). 

Iveston, vll. In the co. or Durham, Eng- 
land, situated about 94 m. N.VV. of Dur- 
ham. Pop. about 6000. 

Ivinghoe, vll. of Bucks., Eng., 9 m. 
from Aylesbury. It has a fine fifteenth - 
century church. 1. Beacon (762 ft.) and 
Rings hall or I. Common were acquired bv 
the National Trust in 1926. I. mill, be- 
tween I. and Pitatone, 3 in. N. of Tring. 
Herts, Is probably one of the oldost re- 
maining post-mills in Eng. It is pre- 
served ns a historic landmark. 

Ivlza : (1) One of the Balearic Isles, 
situated in the Mediterranean Sea, be- 
tween 50 and 60 m. from the coast of 
Spain, to which country it belongs. This 
Is. has a much indented coast and a moun- 
tainous and weii-wooded interior. The 
chief productions Are fruit of various kinds 
and salt. Pop. 23,500. (2) The cap. of 

the above is. It is a fortified tu., and 
was the see of a bishop. Pop. about 0500. 

Ivory, term properly given only to the 
material which forms the tusks of ele- 
phants and is * that modification of den- 
tine. or tooth -substance, which in trans- 
verse sections or fractures shows linos of 
dltlerent colours, or strlie, proceeding in 
the arc of a circle, and forming by their 
decussations minute curvilinear lozenge- 
shaped spaces * (bir Richard Owen, Lec- 
tuns, 1856). These tusk*- are sometimes 
of tremeudous size, a single specimen oc- 
casionally weighing 200 lb., and are dis- 
tinguished from the teeth of most animals 
tn that they are imbedded in semi-solid 
vascular pulp, and continuo to grow in 
size during the whole life of the elephant. 
The term ivory is often extended to a 
sinulur substance obtained from the wal- 
rus, narwhal, hippopotamus, etc. The I. 
from the African elephant is the most 
esteem* d on account of Its superior den- 
sity and whiteness, but a certain amount 
is also obtained from India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and the is. of the E. Archipelago. 
In African elephants both the males and 
females have tusks, although those of the 
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males are larger, but in the Indian species 
the females are practically tuskless The 
* fossil * I obtained from tne extinct mam 
moth in Siberia Is too brittle to be of much 
value. Antwerp is the chief market for I 
I. is valued according to the size and 
soundness of the tusks The natives have 
discovered the superior value of newly 
obtained tusks, and palm off a large 
quantity of 4 dead f I , which has been 
buried for centuiios, upon unwary traders 
The special qualities of I , its beautiful 
texture and tints, its perfect elasticity and 
adaptability to the carver’s tools, have 
been recognised from the earliest times. 


seals, hunting-horns, knick-knacks, snuff- 
boxes, toilet combs, mirror cases, chess- 
men, and draughts. Prehistoric man used 
Pieces of bone, horn, and lvorv for his 
skr tch book and scratched on it drawings 
of animals. The anot Egyptians and 
Assyrians used ivory for domestic pur- 

K oses and for the decoration of furniture, 
ul Egyptian ivory statuettes have also 
been found The Oks used Ivory for the 
decorations on the trappings of their 
horses and for the bosses of their shields 
and for small boxes and caskets, but we 
poHs«R8 few examples of Ok. ivories, es- 
pecially of the early period Of Rom. 



I *tm In Lotus Land b\ ti I onting 
JAPANESE IVORY CARVERS 


and examples of carved I dating from the 
time of Moses are still In existence Vcge 
able I is the name give n to ' Pororo Nuts,’ 
the hard white, potato like endosperm 
contained In the seeds of the palm like 
tree (Phytelephuv marrocarpa) whu h grows 
in the low hot valh vs of the Andes Jt Is 
valued at about 110 a ton, and Is used for 
buttons, etc Poi another substitute for 
I. me CicLLtJLoi i) See A. Maskell, /cones, 
1906 

Ivory Carving Since earliest times 
Ivory has been used either alone or In con 
junction with silver and bronze as a 
decorative material Ivory has always 
been used consult mhly for the decoration 
of palaces and the Roms sent an tvorv 
throne to Porscna, while, in the nine 
teentb century, an Indian Prince sent one 
to Queen Victoria Ivory has also been 
need a great deal for religious purposes In 
such things aa crucifixes, the heads of pas 
feral staves, liturgical combs, and evon 
altar-pieces. Secular works of art. in 
which Ivory has been employed, include 


ivories we have a great nninher of con- 
sular dlptyehs, often from writing tablets 
and plaques which ore beautifully carved 
in relief The subjects of these earrings 
were usual! v classical mvths or pictures 
of Rom gods The curliest Christian 
ivories in existence date from the time of 
( on ^ tan tine And among the*© we have 
pv\es carved from Ivory tusks plaques, 
ami book covers Hvrantlne Ivories are 
\crv numerous and beautiful, and if the 
figure of Christ, so often portrayed. Is in- 
c lined to be stereotyped the decorative 
doslgns of these ivoilos are excellent tJp 
to the end of the fourteenth century. 
Ivory carvings were usually of religious 
Muhjects, although often used for secular 
lurposee, but after this date hunting 
scenes deeds of chivalry and pictures of 
tournaments were depicted, the sculp- 
ture® being influenced by the romantic 
literature of the period In India, ivory 
has been much used for caskets, many of 
which are extremely beautiful and elabor- 
ate. Chinese ivories are often more clever 


than beautiful, and consist chiefly of 
elaborately carved balls and models of 
villas. Jap. ivories are usually very 
small, but very well designed and finished. 
Most Jap. ivories are comparatively 
modern. In modern times ivory has been 
used for sculpture, cither alone or in con- 
junction with bronze and Jewels. One 
modern example of ivory sculpture that 
may be mentioned Is the * Lamia ’ by 
George Fr&mpton. This piece Is the bust 
of a woman. The face is life-size and 
carved oat of ivory, while the head-dress 
and dress are of bronze. 

Ivory Coast, Fr. colony on the W. ooast 
of Africa, bounded on the S. by the gulf of 
Guinea, W. by Liberia and Fr. Guinea. N. 
by Upper Senegal on Niger, and E. by the 
Brit, colony of the Gold Coast. The low 
coastal plains extend inland about 40 m., 
beyond which the ground rises from a 
general height of about 1000 ft. to the 

E lateau of the Kong ter. (4757 ft.), which 
i largely covered with almost impenet- 
rable, prtmsrval forest, interspersed with 
patches of savannah. The rivs are of 
little importance, and all drain into the j 
gulf of Guinea. The chief products are i 
maize, plantains, rice, bananas, pine- 
apples, ux&ea.and other fruits, all of which 
are cultivated by the natives ; and rubber, 
coco-nuts, cocoa, the production of which 
is fostered by the Fr. for the export trade. 
There ate also mahogany forests. The ex- 
ports, ooanpriee chiefly palm kernels, 
palm oil, cacao, rubber, mahogany, 
cotton, and cocoa. The Imports are 
chiefly tobacco, wines, and metal and cot- 
ton goods. The seat of administration. 


France. It Is noted as the scene of the 
victory of Henry IV. of Navarre over 
Maycnne in 1590. Pop. 1400. 

Ivrysur«Selne, tn. in the dept, of Seine, 
France. It is situated on the L b. of the 
Seine, S.E. of the fortifications of Paris* 
It has breweries, earthenware and engin- 
eering works. Pop. 42,400. 

Ivy, or Hedera JHeJur, one of three 
species In its genus, which belongs to the 
Araliaoeao. It is an old-world plant, 
which climbs by means of its roots;, bears 



previously at Blngerville (native Adjkme), 
with a European pop. of only about 100, 
has been transferred to Abidjan (pop. 
26,000). The ports are Grand Barnaul 
(in the neighbourhood of which some gold 
is found), Assinie and Grand Labou ; other 
chief # tns. in the interior, Dimbokro, 
Aboisso, Ouagadougou (16,500), Boho- 
Dioulasso (18,600) and BouakA. From 
Abidjan a railway runs N. to the oil and 
rubber diets., as far as TaffrC. a distanco 
of 300 m., and it is now proposed to ex- 
tend this to the Niger. There is a largo 
network of roads suitable for motor 
traffic (11.000 in.). There are six wireless 
stations tn the colony. The colony was 
oh tab. in 1899, the coast having been set- 
tled In 1843, and the ‘ hinterland * in 1883. 
In 1933 a part of Upper Volta was added 
to the l.O. Area appioximately 180,000 
sq. m. Pop. 4,056,000. (Europeans, 3,800). 
htee T. J Clozel, Die ans tt la C diet l’ 1 voire, 
1906; 1L VI llano ur and Kichinond, Noire 
Colimie de la OWe d’lcoire, 1902 ; and 
La C6fe d’Ivoire , 1908 ; (1. Uanotaox, 
L’ Empire colonial fra scan, ] 929. 

Ivory, Vegetable, see umler Ivory. 

Ivrea, tn. in the prov. of Aosta, Italy. 
It Is situated about 38 m by rail N.K. of 
Turin, on the Dora Buitoa. Tbis tn. 
possesses many Interesting buildings, 
among which may be mentioned the cathe- 
dral and the old castle. Tito anct. tn. was 
In Bom. times a place of importance. The 
modem tn. has niAmifa. of silk goods. 
Pop. (oommnne) 11,300, 
my-la-BataDle, tn. in the dept, of Eure, 


two forms of leaves, and has small flowers 
whi'h secrete a great deal of honey and 
are therefore poflmated by insects. The 
ground-ivy, or Neprta GleeJioma , is a 
species of Labia tee unailiod to the common 
I. 

Ivy bridge, small tn. of Devonshire, 
England. It is situated in the valley of 
the Ermo, about 10 m. N.E of Plymouth, 
and has paper mills. Pop. (1931) 1600. 

Ixelles (Flemish Elsene), tn. of Brabant, 
Bugnnn, and a suburb of Brussels, tn 
tin* 8 E. of tbo city. It has manufs. of 
[iiniiture, porcelain, pottery, organs and 
chemicals. On its tor. are the restored 
abbey of Ter Kamorou, occupied now by 
the Belgian Cartographic Institute, and 
the modern budding of the National Radio 
Izii-titute. Pop. 90,700. 

Ixla, geuus of iridaceous plants, con- 
sists of two dozen species, all of which are 
uutives of 8. Africa. Sev. are cultivated 
in Britain for the beauty of their flowers. 

Ixiolirion, genus of amaryllidaoeona 
plants, is indigcoouH to* W. Asia. Them 
are only two species, and of these I, 
kol p(j kowskianum is cultivated In Britain. 

Ixion was, according to Git. legend, king 
of Thessaly, son of Phlegyas, ana husband 
of Dia All men shunned him when he 
murdered his father-in-law, but Zeus in 
pity bore him to Olympus. I., however, 
abused the god’s hospitality, and strove 
to seduce his wife. By embracing a 
cloud, which he believed to be Hera, he 
became father to the Centaurs, Zeus 


Ixmiquilpan 

punished his treachery by binding him tn 
hell to a fiery wheel of perpetual motion. 

Ixmiquilpan, tn. In Mexico, In the state 
of Hidalgo, Is 80 m. N.W. of the city of 
Mexico It has valuable silver mines. 
Pop. 13.000 

Ixodidee, see Ticks. 

Ixora, genus of rubiaceous plants 
found in tropical countries, and the species 
which number about one hundred, are 
evergreen shrubs. 

Iyar, eighth month of the Jewish year 
»ril-May). 

zabal : (1) dept, of Guatemala, Central 
America, on the Caribbean coast It is 
low and unhealthy, with extensive 
forests. (2) The cap. of the above prov 
situated on tho S. shore of Lake Izabal. 
Pop 5100. 

Izamal, tn. of Yucatan, Mexico, 50 m. 
E. of Merida. It has many unct. ruins, 
which are visited by Indian pilgrims 
Pop. 6000 

Izard, name of a chamois ( Rtipi caprti 
tragus) Indigenous only to the Pyrenees 
It closely resembles the chamois of the 


Izu-no-schichi-to 

Alps, but Is both smaller and ruddier in 
hue. 

Izdubar, or Gflgamesh, the name of a 
hr to tu a Babylonian epio. See Gilgia- 
MKHJf EPTO. 

Izegem, city in W. Flanders, Belgium* 
20 m. S of Bruges. Engaged in agricul- 
ture and rnanuf. of linen, footwear, wool 
b u goods, lrico, chicory, bristles, and 
< hocolntc. Thero is an active wholesale 
trade In flax. Pop. 16,700. 

Izhevsk, or Izhevsky. tn. m the Udmurt 
Autonomous Republic of the R.S.F.S.R., 
H m S W. of Perm ; it has iron works. 
Pop 175,700. 

Izmail, a region of tho Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Izmir, see Smyrna. 

lztaccihuatl ( Aztec, white woman) ex« 
tint t volcano S.E of Mexico City. It is 
joined by u ridge to Popocatepetl (r/.c.). 

Izu-no-schiohl-to (the seven Is. of Izu) 
ll<* s of Tokyo Bav. Japan. They are 
voloanii is., three craters are Active, and 
Izu-no*Oshima haa a well known smoking 
\oliano (Mihara, 2500 ft.) The is. have 
bevn used as convict settlements. 
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J, tenth letter of the Eng. alphabet. In was the metropolis of the Gileadites. Here 
one of the few permanent additions of the Saul and his three sons were burled. The 
Middle Ages to the Semitic-Gk.-Lat. alpha- site Is now uncertain, 
bet. In exact terms, it was not an addi- Jabiru, or Mycieria, genus of birds be- 
tion, but a differentiation from an existing loDging to the >Stork family (Clconiidea). 
letter. / in Lat., besides being a vowel. The Vmer. J. t which la found from the 
had the consonant value of y, as in index Argentine northward to Mexico, stands 
and major. Tho symbols I and J, a sometimes as much as 5 ft. high, has pure 
lengthened form of i with a curve to the white plumage except for a black neck and 
left, were used in the early Middle Ages head, and massive, slightly 'upturned bill, 
fndiffeiontly for both the consonant and O tlu j r species occur in India, An btralia, and 
the vowel sound, the sign J being used In Africa. 

hands current at this rime. At a later Jabloneo nad Nisou (Ger. Gablonz), tn. 
stage, from the fourteenth century on- of Czechoslovakia, situated in the N. of 
wards, tho symbol J was used for dlstinc- Bohemia, about 7 m. S.E of Keichenberg. 
tive purposes, particularly when i had to It is famous for Its trade in glass and 
be written initially or iu conjunction with artificial gems. It also has textile indus- 
another i. The sound j ( dzh ) came into tries, paper mills, and printing estabs. 
England through Fr., where it had Pop. 31,000. 

changed in sound from y to eh, cf. Fr. juge Jablonioa (or Jablonltza) Pass, in the 
which became Eng. • judge,' but the Lat. Carpathian Mts.. due W. of Cemowitr 
value of j as y m«y still be found In words (Ceruauti). During the First World War 
of Hob. or other origin, as hallelujah , the Russian S. Army captured this in 
junker, and so forth. Iu Fr. the sound eh porlant pass in Aug. 1916, a movement 
was also represented by g. Consequently, which had some influence upon Rumania's 
such words, in passing Into Eng., bv participation in the war on the side of 
analogy with words like ‘ judge,* have an the Eutente. The pass is now In the 
alternative spelling of a and j. For ex- Ukrainian S.S.R. 

ample, M.K. geste, Oiwes ; N.Eng. 'jest,’ Jabneel, tn. in Palestine, between Joppa 

* Jews.* This accounts for variations In and Aahdod, 3 m. from the Mediterranean, 
the spelling of words like 4 gaol *-' Jail,' was an anot. Philistine stronghold. It 

• gibe *•* jibe,* * Geoffrey Jeffrey,* * ser- was taken by the Israelites and played on 

leant sergeant,' and so forth. Important part in Jewish hist. It was 

Jabal, see Jural. conquered by the Maccatieans and be- 

Jabalpur, or Jubbulpore : (1) Tho most came the centre of Jewish scholarship 
northerly div. of the Central Prove., India, Tho sittings of the Sanhedrin were held 
and also adist. Area 13,950 sq. m. Pop. here after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2.100.000. (2) The cap. of above dlv.. Near the modern vil., Yabna. built on the 
160 m. N.E. of Nagpur, near the Ner- anct. site, are the remains of a fortress 
budda R. Formerly the Groat Indian built by the Crusaders. The Jabneel men - 
Peninsular railway ended here, and the turned in Joshua xxi, 13 is situated S.W. 
E. Indian railway system began ; but be- of the sea of Galilee. 

tween 1920 and 1930 tho Great Indian Jaborandi, native Brazilian name for a 
Peninsular railway took over the railway number of drugs prepared from sev. 
between J and Allahabad and the junc nitaccous plants, but particularly from 
tion of these lines is now at the latter tn It the leaflets of Pilocarpus penned if oliu*. 
Is also a commercial city and manufs The leaflets, when dried, aio valuable for 
cotton goods, tents, and carpets. Pop their tdulagogue and dmpboretio actions. 

125.000. They contain two alkaloids, pilocarpine 
Jabary, or Javary, riv. in S. America, a and Jaboriue, a volatile oil and a bitter 

trib. of tho Amazon, joining it near Taba substance. Tho effect of J. is to produce 
tlnga after a course of 4o0 m. It forms muscular relaxation, salivation, and per- 
part of the boundary between Brazil and spiratlun. 

Peru, and Is navigable for 300 in. Jaca, fort. tu. in Spam, in the prov. of 

Jabbok, mt. stream of Gilead, E. Pales- Iluesca, on the Arragou, 06 m. N.E. of 
tine. U one of the prlu. trlbs. of the Jordan. Saragossa, with a famous old eathedral. 
It rises in Jehel Hauran and enters the Pop. 5000. 

Jordan 30 m. above the Dead Sea It has Jacamars, little-kin wu species of birds, 
many scriptural associations, and is tlrst found in the dense tropical forests of S. 
mentioned in connection with the meeting \ m erica, E. of the Andes, and dashed in 
of Jacob and Esau. It is now called the family of the Gnlhulldte. The golden, 
Mahral-Zarka, from the fortress of Zarka bronze, and steely lustre of their brilliant 
which stands on its bauks botweon Damos- plumage, and the length and sharpness of 
ous and Mecca. Its length is 110 in. t heir straight bills, me their chief oh<ir.io* 
Jabea, see Javka teristlcs. They arc isually seen sitting 

Jabesh-Gilead, city of Gilead In Pales* motionless on trees and are therefore 
tine, E. of the Jordan, Is Important In counted dull and **upid. The largest 
religious hist. According to Josephus it species Is the Jacamerops grandis . 
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Jaoana, or Paridee, family of birds 
whose most striking 1 feature is the length 
of their toes and claws, which enables 
them to travel on the flat leaves of water* 
lilies and other rlv. plants. Their eggs 
are a rich olive-brown, usually streaked 
with dark lines. The common J. {Parra 



jacana) of Brazil is black with green 
plumage on the wmgs and a warm -brown 
neck. In habit it resembles a water hen. 
The Hydrophasianus, or pheasant-tailed 
J., frequents the marches and lagoons of 
India and China and is the larg<>*t of all 
the genera. 

Jacaranda tree, genus of Bignonfacete, 
found in tropioal America, consists of 
about thirty species which are noted for 
their heavy, fragrant wood ; these aroalso 
frequently known by the name of rose- 
wood. J . ovalifolia, the groen ebony, and 
/. mimoaifoUa , a native of Brazil, are 
common species. 

Jacchus, or Hapale jacchus, name of a 
species of Primates belonging to the 
family Hapalldw or marmosets ; they are 
small monkeys found in fe. America ; their 
fur 1 b soft and their general appearance 
squirrel-like; the tall Is ringed, longer 
than the rest of the body, and not pre- 
hensile. They are arboreal and feed on 
insects and fruits. 

4 J 'Accuse • : (1) title of a famous open 
letter, written by Emile Zola to the Presi- 
dent of the Fr. republic and pnb. in 
ISAurore, in which he fiercely exposed the 
official attempts to biirko the facte in the 
notorious Dreyfus affair (g.v.). The letter 
was nub. on Jan. 13, 1893, just after the 
acquit tel of Ester hazy, and Zola was In 
consequence prosecuted : and though de- 
fended by Labor! and Albert demenceau 
(brother of Georges Olemenocau), he was 
convicted and sentenced to a year's Im- 
prisonment. He subsequently took re- 
fuge fn England M a time. (2) The title 
of a Ger. pamphlet by Dr. Einhard Qrel- 
ling, pub. at Lausanne In April, 191$. It 


Is a strong indictment of the Ger. ring- 
leaders who wore accused of being respon- 
sible for bringing about the war, and is an 
Illuminating commentary on Ger. mental- 
ity. placing in a dazzling light the respon- 
sibility for the general attack on European 
liberties. The pamphlet repeats Lleb- 
kneebt’s accusation (manifesto of Deo. 2, 
1914) that the whole outbreak was a 
question of an avoidable war fomented by 
the war parties of Germany and Austria, 
and that Germany and Germany alone 
could have made Austria listen to the 
voice of reason. The book charges 
Bethmann-Hollweg with high treason for 
that ou Aug. 14, 19 14, he lied with effront- 
ery to the Oer. people in proclaiming to 
the Reichstag that the war into which he 
was forcing it was a defensive war. It 
goes on to say that the or In. culprit was 
the Kaiser, on whose volte-face executed 
since 1910 — when the Emperor seems to 
have been a friend of peace — it passes 
sentence of dishonour. 

Jacinth, see Hyacivth. 

Jackal (Turkish chaktll, Persian shagha), 
name applied to many species of the genus 
Cams, but Is properly restricted to Uanis 
aureus . which is a wolfish, wild, dog-like 
animal found throughout S. Asia and fi. 
Europe. In colour it is a grey -yellow, the 
back being darker than the belly. The 
tail Is bushy ; the teeth and round eye- 
pupils resemblo the dog's, and its length 
is some 2 ft. or, with the tail, 3 ft. The 
shriek of a J. is even more dismal and 
hideous than a hyiena’s, and the Arabic 
name Dteb (howler) Is certainly appro- 
priate. The common food of Jn. Is 
poultrv and small mammals, hut os they 
are fond of marauding by night in packs 
of 200 or so, they sometimes carry off 
sheep and antelopes. Other spocies be- 
sides the common J. are the Egyptian wolf 
( C lupaster ), the striped J. (C. lateralis), 
and the J. wolf (C. anthna). 

Jack-a-lantsrn, popular name of Ignis 
fotuna (g.v.). 

Jackass, Laughing, name given to the 
species of Dacelo, a genus of ooraciiform 
birds. See Laitohing Jackass. 

Jackdaw, Daw, or Corvus mcmedula, 
species of crow. It Is smaller than the 
rook and rarely exceeds 14 in. in length. 
The plumage Is glossy black with purplish 
wings. Usually it lays five bluish-white 
eggs, mottled with tiuy dark brown spots, 
and it invariably chooses a hole in which 
to keep them, often the hollow of a tree, 
a rabbit burrow, a belfry tower, or a castle 
turret. It is one of tl*e best of the bird- 
are In toots, and has been known to pile a 
stack of loose sticks 12 ft. high. In dis- 
position it is remarkable for its temerity* 
domesticity, and cunniig. Snails, wo rm s, 
and Insects are its chief food, indeed 
farmers are indebted to Js. almost as much 
as to rooks for the destruction of pesti- 
ferous insects. Js. ore common residents 
In most parts of the florid, though they 
seem not to be known In America. 

Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845), seventh 
and one of the greatest presidents of the 
U.S.A., and stnl to-day, with Thomas 
Jefferson, one of the patron saints of the 
Democratic party, 5. in N. Carolina, near 
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the tn. of Monroe. Both bis parents were 
emigrants from Ireland. Although only 
thirteen at the closing days of the Amor. 
War of Independence, he took his place 
in the fighting ranks. He lost his two 
brothers In tills war, and his mother died 
from exposure while nursing Arner. 
soldiers. J. f having fought his way to 
education and the law, migrated to what 
was then considered the w. — the future 
state of Tennessee. Here by turns he was 
public prosecutor, planter, storekeeper. 
Judge, and member of Congress. When 
the young Amor, uatioo and Great Britain 
entered on war in 1812, tho Creek Indians 
also made war on tho Amors. J., in 
charge of Tennessee troops, led a punitive 
expedition, and defeated the Indians in 
two derisive battles. In tho autumn of 
1814 Great Britain sent Gen. Sir Edward 
Pakonimm, with a fleet of fifty vessels and 
16,000 veteran soldiers to take New 
Orleans. The Brit, easily sank the Arner. 
flotilla of gun-l>oats and landed troops. 
Unknown to both sides. Great Britain and 
America had signed a treaty of peace. 
Thus, a whole series of battles oocurred 
while a ship was in mid-ocean bearing the 
good tidings. J. defeated tho Brit, gen- 
erals Pakenhpm *. 1 Gibbs, wbo were 
killed while gallantly lea dings their troops 
into action. J. became a national hero, 
and tho country burned to hitn in 1818 
when the Seminole Indians raided Arner. 
ter. from the safe jumping-off place of 
Florida, then still u Sp. possession. J. 
not only defeated the Sominoles, bill, 
against orders, invaded Florida and as a 
result of his action dpnln bold Florida to 
the U.S.A. and J. became its governor. 
In 1 823 he was chosen U.S. States Senator 
for Tennessee. In 1823 he ran for the 
presidency as a Democrat, other candi- 
dates being John Guimy Adams, W. Li. 
Crawford of Monroe’s cabinet, and the 
famous orator. Senator Henry Clay. J. 
received tho highest number of electoral 
votes, but the decision was thrown into 
the House of Representatives. Clay lent 
his influence to Adams, who thus became 
president. In 1828 J. had his revenge* 
Adams ran for re-election, with J. once 
more the Democratic nominee. J. ob- 
tained an cuormous popular ns well as 
electoral vote. He was the first genuine 
self-made man of tho people to Become 
president of the U 8. A. In 1832 he was 
re-elected. His second term was marked 
by his breaking the U.S. Bank. He hold 
that it had too much power, and was a 
corrupting influence In Arner. political life. 
The bank's charter was rescinded. He 
retired at the end of Ills second term, dying 
a lonely old man at his residence, the 
Hermitage, near NashiiUo, Tennessee, on 
June 8, 1845. See life by J. 8. Bassett. 
1810, and A. M. Sclde&inger, The Age of 
Jacteitm, 1045. 

Jackson, Sir Barry Vincent (6. 1870), 
Bug. theatrical manager, 5. at Birming- 
ham ; founder of the Pilgrim Players. 
1007 : founder and director of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 1813, 
which baa produced hundreds of plays old 
and new. Provided the ana. productions 
at the Malvern Summer Festivals, 1029* 


37. A Governor of tho Old Vic, Sadler's 
Wells and of Stratford Festival Theatre; 
awarded Gold Medal of the Birmingham 
Civic Society, 1022. Pubs. : Fifiselta 
(with Basil Dean), 1011 ; The Christina e 
Party, 1013; The Marriage of Figaro 
(new adaptation), 1026 ; Demos, King and 
Slave (adaptation) 1031 . Knighted, 1925. 
See T. C. Kemp, The Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre : The Playhouse and the Man, 

ion. 1018 . 

Jackson, Sir Francis Stanley (1870- 
1917), Eng. politician, governor and 
cricketer, younger non of the first Lord 
AlU-rton. one-time chief secretary for 
Ireland. Educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge Univ. He had a distinguished 
perl career, entering Parliament In 1915 
as Conservative member for the Howden 
shire Div. of Yorkshire and reaching the 
chairmanship of the Unionist Party 
organisation In 1923. Was governor of 
Bengal, at tho time of tho Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitution. In 1027-32 
during the height of the terrorist menace, 
but when he was succeeded by Sir John 
Anderson the difficult political situation 
had l»een mitigated by his firmness and 
courage. But it is as a cricketer that he 
will be best remembered. He was In the 
Cambridge eleven (captain, 1892-93), 
captain of the Yorkshire eleven, succeed- 
ing Lord Hawke as president of Yorks Use 
Cricket Club ; and repeatedly played for 
Gent lemon v. Players and AU- England 
test teams. Othor activities prevented 
him rrom ever going to Australia, but hie 
record against Australia tn test matches 
in England more than anything revealed 
hiw talents os an all-round player of the 
first class. In all be played In twenty 
tost matches, making 1412 runs with an 
average of 48 runs per innings. Yorkshire 
whs champion oo. during his epoch in 
189b. 1898, 1000, 1901-2 and 1905. In 
1 1 cut lemon v. Players matches at Lords, 
J played 18 innings for an avetage of 34. 
In 1904, when he and S. M. J. Woods of 
Somersetshire bowled unchanged, the 
riayors were dismissed twice, for 103 and 
H»7, J. taking 12 wickets tor 77 runs, the 
Ik *d performance of his craketing career. 
Against Australia at Leeds he took 9 
« ickets for 42 runs. As a ’ ataman of the 
(puck -footed type he had no superior, but 
shove all he supplemented his gifts of 
defence and clean hitting with a tempera- 
ment admirably suited to any situation ; 
and when he retired from first-class cricket 
nfter 1905 he was ad nidged by some as 
perhaps the greatest ertekotor in England. 

Jackson, Frederick George (1860-1938). 
Bnt. explorer. For some months he 
trarcllod in Australian deserts; and in 
lh')3 he journeyed on a sledge in mid- 
winter across tho fmron 'tundra* of 
^Iberia, which lies between the Ob and the 
Pechora. The Great Frozen Land (1895) 
i- the narrative of his adventures on this 
occasion ; **Wl in the same way A Ttume- 
awi Days tn the Arctic (1899) gives the 
results of tho Jackson -Harmswerth Polar 
Expedition to Franz Josef Land, which he 
commanded. Crossed Africa Beira to 
Banana Pt., 1925*26, and made Journeys 
in remoter parts of Central Africa. 
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Jackson, Helen Marla (1831-85), Amer. i Examination Schools, the new Radollffe 
authoress, was the daughter of a prof, at Library, and extensions to Brusonose. 


Amherst College, Massachusetts. Eiqerson 
expressed his admiration for her medita- 
tive Verses , which were pub. tn 1 870. Her 
best work of fiction Is Ramona (1881), 
which contains an admirable appreciation 
of Indian character and life, in A Cen - 
twry of Inshonour (1881) Miss J. issued a 
spirited denunciation of the govs, dealings 
with the natives. 

Jackson, Holbrook (1874-1048), Eng. 
writer and bookman, b. at Liverpool, self- 
educated. He started earning a liveli- 
hood in commerce at the age of fifteen. 
He had however determined on a writer’s 
career and entered journalism in 1007, 
becoming joint-editor with A. W. Orago 
of the New Age. He also contributed as a 
freelance writer to most of tho leading 
periodicals of the day. In 1910 he was 
associated with T. I». O’Connor in the 
iatter’s pubs., and became editor of T.P 's 
Magazine (1911 12) and of T.P.'s Weekly 
(1911-14). From 1917 to 1923 ho was 
both owner and editor of a literary jour. 
To-Day. In addition to his interest in 
literature and book-collecting ho was an 
acknowledged authority on various busi- 
ness matters, and from 1917 until his 
death he was editorial director of the 
National Trade Press Ltd. He was also 
dbairman of the Brit. Colour Council. 
1933-34, having interested himself in 
fashions in colour and their introduction. 
His first pub. book was an essay on Ed- 
ward FitzGerald with a bibliography 
(1899). He was the first to write a full- 
length study of Bernard Shaw (1907) and 
also wrote a biography of YVm. Morris 
(1908). His book Eighteen Nineties (1013) 
Is a standard work on the period. An 
authority on book production, he col- 
laborated in A Brief Surrey of Printing 
(1923) and was author of The Printing of 
Books (1938). Hfe vast knowledge, tech- 
nical, literary, and antiquarian, his love 
and care of book3 were the resources out 
of which he wrote bis Anatomy of Biblio- 
mania (2 vols. 1930-31), a work modelled 
on Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. His 
pub. vols. of essays include Southward Ho i 
(191 4 K Occasions (1922), Essays of To-day 
and Yesterday (1928), and Maxims of 
Books and Reading (1934). His Dreamers 
of Dreams (1948) contains studies of a 
number of Eng. and Amer. writers of the 
nineteenth century. 

Jaokson, John (1769-1845), Eng. pugi- 
list, son of a London builder. Fought only 
three fights, defeating Fewterel, at Croy- 
don, in 1 788, in the presence of the Prince 
of Wales; defeated by Ingles ton at 
Ingatestone, 1789, through breaking bones 
in a fall ; defeated Mendoza at Horn- 
ohurch, 1795. Champion of England till 
retirement In 1803. l£nown as * Gentle- 
man Jackson/ 

Jaokson, Sir Thomas Graham (1835- 
1924), Eng. architect : b . at Hampstead ; 
son of Hugh J., solicitor. At first in- 
tended to become painter; but entered 
Sir G, Gilbert Scottrn office, 1858. Much 
of his work wae restoration, and nearly all 
of It was devoted to scholastic or ecoles. 
buildings. In Oxford he designed the new 


Corpus, and Balllol; in Cambridge, the 
Sedgwick Memorial Museum, the Law 
Library, and the Physiological Labora- 
tory. He also designed new buildings for 
many public t-chools, including Eton, 
Kugby, and Harrow. Specimens of J/s 
restorative skill may be s»*en In Great 
Malvern Priory, and in Winchester Cathe- 
dral (for which he received a baronetcy in 
1 9 1 3), and there is a new church of his at 
Aldershot. It.A., 1890. Books include : 
Mrniern Gothic Architecture ( 1873), Reason 
in Architecture (1906), Gothic Architecture 
in France, England , and Italy ( 1915), The 
Renaissance of Roman Architecture (1921- 
23) 

Jackson (Stonewall), or Jackson, Thomas 
Jonathan (1821-63), Amer. Coniederale 
general, b. in Harrison co., Virginia. Of 
mixed Scottish and Irish descent, he was 
essentially the type of man who formed the 
hack hone of the people of the middle states 
of America. Educated at a small prov. 
school, he was soveriy handicapped when 
he entered W. Point Academy ; but ho 
overcame the limitations of his early 
schooling by pertinacity. He began his 
military career as an artillery lieutenant, 
and soon distinguished himself In tho war 
against tho Mexicans, serving In Mag- 
rudor’s Battorv and being breveted cap- 
tain for his gallantry at Contreras and at 
Chenibuseo [q. v.). But after this war ho 
resigned his commission and took the post 
of prof, of military science and mathe- 
matics at tho State Univ. of Virginia. His 
participation in the civil war is easily ex- 
plained by his sturdy advocacy of State 
rights, involving tho support of Virginia’s 
slave laws and hot right to secede from tho 
Union. Henco, when the war broke out 
between the Federal and Confederate 
States, J. was given a command In the 3. 
Army, and at onco proved himself to be 
an efficient and enterprising officer. At 
the battle of Bull Him lie commanded a 
hrigado, and tho dour defence made by 
him and his troops earned him the cele- 
brated sobriquet of ’Stonewall’ (1861), 
In tho course of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley campaign (1862) ho succeeded in 
defeating the throe Federal detachments 
under Banks, Frtmont, and McDowell, 
and later in inflicting a second defeat on 
Banks at Cedar Hun, near Culpeper, Vir- 
ginia. During the Maryland campaign 
he obliged 11,000 Federals to Hurrennerln 
Harper’s Ferry and his corps at the tough 
fight of Antietam rendered yeoman service 
to the embarrassed Lea. Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsvlllo (1803) were bis last 
two battles. At the latter he was thrice 
wounded and shortly afterwards died. 
To his soldiers ho was a very Napoleon, 
hut with his rare gift tor inspiring popu- 
larity was combined the Intense religious 
fervour of Cromwell. Stonewall Jackson* 
7 he Good Soldier, by Allan Tate, 1930, Is a 
critical study of nis generalship. 

Jaokson t (1) City in U.3.A., co. soat at 
Jackson co., Michigan. Is on the Grand R«, 
68 m. W. of Detroit. It is a railway 
centre, and coal Is obtained dose by. 
There are flour and paper mills, foundries. 
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and breweries. Soap, machinery and 
chemicals are the prin. manufs. Michigan 
State Prison is situated here. Pop. 
49,600. (2) Co. seat of Madison co., 

Tennessee, 75 m. E. of Memphis, is on the 
Forked Deer It. Tt is the seat of the S.W. 
Baptist Univ., founded in 1871. It 
carries on an important cotton trade. 
Pop. 21,300. (3) The cap. of Mississippi, 

Is on the Pearl U., 15 m. E. of Vicksburg. 
It contains flue public buildings, including 
the state house with its valuable library, 
and sev. charitable and technical Institu- 
tions. Manufs. of machinery and agric. 
Implements are carried on. Pop. 02,100. 
(4) The co. seat of Jackson co., Ohio, Is 
108 m S.E. of Springfield. It is the centre 
of an iron and coal producing dlst. Pop. 
6200. 

Jaokson, William (1730-1803), Eng. 
musical composer, studied music under 
the organist of Exeter Cathedral and later 
under Travers, then organist of the Chapel 
Royal, London. His Elegies and other 
part-songs, especially * Time has not 
thinned my flowing hair,* and the tender 
melodics In his opera. The Lord of the 
Manor (performed at Drury Lane in 1781), 
still delight music lovers. 

Jacksonville: J' Cap. of Duval co., 
Florida, U.S.A.. and situated on the St. 
John’s R. This city, which Is an Import- 
ant railway centre, is well built, possessing 
many largo buildings, while its streets arc 
wide and shaded with trees. It Is also a 
resort for winter visitors, and an Import- 
anttrading place, exporting and importing 
very largely. It has a natural harbour 
with a 30 ft. channel at low tide. It has 
numerous factories, iron foundries, and 
engineering works. It is a seat of a Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Home, and a National 
Marine llospiLal. Pop. 173,100. (2) The 

cap. of Morgan co., Illinois, U.S.A., situ- 
ated about 33 m. W. of &pringlteld. In 
this tn. are situated sov. educational in- 
stitutions, among them the Illinois College 
(Dissenting), the State Conservatory of 
Music, and Illinois College for Women 
(Methodist). Pop. 19,800. 

Jaomel, seaport of lluitl, situated on 
the a. coast, 30 in. S.W. of Port-au- 
Prince. The vessels here Anchor about 
half a mile away from the shore. Exports 
coffee, cotton, and logwood. Pop. 8800. 

Jaoob, also called Israel, son of Isaac 
and Robekab. He was one of the throe 
great Heb. patriarchs whose histories arc 
recounted in the Hook of Genesis. His 
twelve sons arc spoken of as the ancestors 
of the twelve tribes. J . *s death took place 
in Egypt whence he was carried to Hebron 
for burial. Choync considers his name to 
be tbat ' not of an individual, but of the 
imaginary ancestor of a tribe.* 

Jaoob. Sir Claud William (1863-1948), 
Brit, soldier, son of Major-Gen. Wm. J., 
educated at Sherborne School and R.M.C., 
Sandhurst. Entered the army In Worces- 
tershire Regiment in 1882 and transferred 
to the Indian Army In 1884. Promoted 
Colonel, 1911, Major-General, 1916, Lieut.- 
Gen., 1917, Gen., 1920 and Field-Marshal, 
1920. First experience of active service 
was with the Zhob Valley Expedition 
1890. N.-W. Frontier campaign, 1901- 


1902. At the outbreak of the First World 
War he went to France with the Meerut 
Div. and woe the only Indian army officer 
of the Corps to rise to high command there, 
in 1915 he led the Dehra Dun Brigade at 
Neuve Chapelle and at Aubors Ridge. 
Commanded II Corps for the remainder 
of the war : during the Somme Battles, 
1910, when he took Tklepval (q.v.) by a 
well -planned assault ; at the Ancre opera- 
tions and the pursuit of the Gera, to the 
Hindenbmg Lino, 1917, and at the third 
battle of Ypres ; and in Flanders in the 
fluul Allied advance to victory in 1918. 
In 1920 he returned to India on his ap- 
pointment as Chief of the general staff. 
In 1924 he was given the N. Command in 
India. From 1926 to 1930 he was military 
secretary at the India Office. In 1927 he 
was appointed Colonel of the Worcester- 
shire Kegt. From 1916 to 1933 he wa a 
('olonol of the lst/4th Hazara Pioneers, 
which body he bad formed in 1904 for 
work on the N.W. Frontier communica- 
tions. His last official post was Constable 
of the Tower of London, 1937-43. High 
as ho rose, he narrowly missed reaching 
the highest positions on two occasions : 
the first was during the First World War 
when, as a Corps commander, he was 
seriously considered as successor to Haig 
as Commander-in-chief on the W. Front ; 
and m 1921 when the post of Commander- 
in-chief in India seemed likely to be 
offered to him, but the choice fell instead 
to Sir Wm. llirdwood. A soldier of much 
practical sente and high moral courage, 
with a great talent for commanding men. 
Amoug his many decorations he had the 
Aiuer. Distinguished Service Modal. 

Jacobadad, tn. of Upper Sindh, India. 
If ih situated 45 m. N.W. of Shlkarpur, and 
has cantonments. It obtained Its name 
from Gen. John Jacob, its founder. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Jacobean, term applied to architecture 
and furniture of the reigns of the Stuarts 
1 1 603-88), though strictly only to those 
of the time of James I. J furniture is 
generally of heavy oak, skilfully carved. 
Panelling is characteristic of the Interior 
of the typical J. house. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich (1743-1819), 
(Jer. philosopher, 6. at Dusseldorf, studied 
at Frankfort and Geneva, in 1 807 he was 
made president of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, where he d. His philo- 
sophical work was not original in nature, 
hut consisted in kceu criticism of the sys- 
tems promulgated by others. He was 
largely responsible for drawing attention 
to the philosophy of Spinoza by his letter* 
to Mendelsslion, L'eOer die Lehre de» 
Spinoza (1785), and compared Hume with 
Kant in his work l hind Hume tLbrr den 
(Jlnuben, Oder Ideahsmvs und Reahsnvu* 
U787). He also expounded Schell I ng’« 
philosophy In Von dew gdttl ichen Ihngen 
nnd t hre Offenbarung (1811). Apart from 
those he wrote philosophical romances, 
W’oldemar (1779), and All will's liriet - 
mmnUung (1799). His collected works 
were pub. at Leipzig in 1812-24 in six 
vols. See O. ZdppriU, Jus F H. 
Jacobis Naehlass , 1869 ; R. Kuhlmann, 
Die Erkenntnislehre Jacobis , 1906 ; O. F. 
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BoBnow, Die Lebensphilosophie Jacobis , at Moldart with Keren followers. He 
1933. roused the Highlands at once, be swept 

Jacob!, Karl Gustav Jacob (1804-51), awav opposition at Prestonpaus, and pro- 
Ger. mathematician, b . at Potsdam, and clai mod his father James 111. He invaded 
after completing his education was made England and reached Derby, but there he 
prof, of mathematics at K&nlgsberg, from commenced to fall back. His march had 
which he retired m 1842, owing to ill- been conducted in a great arc over some 
health. He is remembered as the dis- 500 in. from Moidart to the outskirts of 
coveror of elliptic functions, and he helped Derby, where the decision to turn back 
to formulate the theory of determinants, was taken at a point only 130 in. short of 
His most important work is Fnndamenta London. A rebellion on the defensive is 
Now 1 hearten FuneHonum Elhptxcarum of a necessity a failure, and Charles was 
(1829). His Gesammelte Werke were pub. tmally overwhelmed at Culloden. After 
1881-91. See studies by L Koeuigs- numerous adventures he managed to 
berger, 1901. and A Kowalewski, 1917. oscape, and died on the Continent, a 
Jaopbina, tn m the state of Bahia, weak, broken, dissolute drunkard. His 
Brazil It is situated in a fertile though younger brother became a cardinal of 
mountainous region and lias a cotton- the Horn. C hurch, and thus ended the 
growing and cattle industry. Pop. btuart line. Every great statesman of 
>0,900. the time had intrigued with the Stuarts, 

Jacobins, Fr. political society formed from bunderland and Marlborough down 
during the Fr. Revolution, of persons who to Newcastle huuself. In fact, when 
aimed at constitutional reform of a Charles reached Derby In 1740. Newcastle 
reasonable kind. Tbey were called J was undecided whether to declare for him or 
because tbey used to meet in a building in not. Many of the great names of the time 
the rue St. Honors, Paris, which belonged can be written down as J , amongst them 
to the Dominican order, called in France being Sanoioft, Harley, Uolmgbroke, 
the Jacobin. Afterwards the members Attcrbury, and later, Samuel Johnson, 
grew more extremist and organised the Set bit C. Petrie, 7' he Jacobite Movement : 
reign of terror ; but their power ended in bird Phase, 1688-1716, 1949 
1794 with the execution of Robespierre Jacobs, William Wymark (180,1-1943), 
The word 4 jacobin * was used in Britain Eng author, ft. in Wapping, K. London, 
and Id Europe generally for the holders of sou of Win. Gage J , a wharf manager and, 
extreme political opinions, and it was to thus early familiar with the types of long- 
check such views that the Anti-Jocobin short man and sailor s whose idiosyncrasies 
(q.v.) was launched. he exploited with much success in his 

Jacobites, name given to the followers humoious stories. Educated at private 
of the Stuart house after the revolution schools , in the Savings Hank dept, of the 
of 1688. The name is derived from the Civil service 1883-99 His earliest llter- 
Lat. name Jacobus (James). James II an work was pub in the Idler and Today 
had numerous followers in all the countries both edited bj Jerome K. Jerome, who 
of the Brit. Isles, but the later htuarts, soon n cognised Uie merit of J *s humour, 
the Old and Young Pretenders, received Conti Ibuted to the Strand Magazine, His 
their main suppoit from the Scots In first \oi of short stoiics. Many Cargoes , 
1689 Graham of Cldt or house roused the w.w pub. in 189b. This success was fol- 
Highlands for James, fought the battle of lower] by The Skipper's Wooing (1897): 
KuHeorank'e, bat died in the moment of and dfterJ Vea Urchins (189S) he abandoned 
victory. The Highlands were peaceful the Civil Service and thereafter lived 
with the peac e of desolation, after the mas- entirely bv his pen. J . pub about twenty 
saore of Glencoe. In Jieland the Boyne \n)s , (hieflv collections of short stories, 
had been fought in lblib and the Irish de under Hach titles as Light Freights (1901), 
footed (see Jame* II. i, and Ireland aNo .If Sunimch Port (1902), 7 he l^adg of the 
was pacified at the edg of the sword Burge (1902), Odd Craft (1903), Dialstone 
Ireland, however, was so thoroughly sub- Lane (1904), Captains All (1905), Short 
dued that during the two subsequent Cruises (1907), Salt haven (1908), Settlor? 
rebellions she played no active part. The Knots (1909), Ships Company (1911), 
reign of Anne was one of constant intrigue Night Watches (1914), 7' he Castaways 
between the leading statesmen and the (1916), Deep Waters (1919), and Sea 
Old Pretender, and the Jacobite plot at Whimpers (1926) He also wrote some one* 
the end of the reign failed only because of ad plavs, such as Establishing Relations 
the too sudden death of the queen. In and thxon’8 Return . His gruesome story 
1715, the Hanoverians having just been The Monkey's Paw marked a departure 
astab. on the throne, a Jacobite rebellion from his humorous vein ; this story and 
tookplace both in Scotland and in the N. some others were dramatised in collabora- 
of England. The indecisive battle of turn with Louis N. Parker and successfully 
Sheriff in uir, the surrender at Preston, and placed. He also collaborated in Beauty 
the somewhat depressing presence of the and the Barge , a three-ket comedy (1906). 
Old Pretender, ail contribui ed to the over- Jaoobsdal, div. of the Orange Free State, 

throw of tie rebellion. The prisoners S. Africa, and the cap, of that dir., situ- 
taken wero treated leniently, and the ated 25 m. S. of Kimberley. Sev. engage- 
rebeffioii died a natural death. The at- meats occurred here during the Boer war 
tempts to rouse opposition to the Han- (1899-1902). European pop. 400. 
ovenans by Alberoul met with no success, Jacobsen, Jens Peter (1847-86), Dan. 
and tt was not until the middle of the War novelist, 6. at Tbisted, Jutland. He be* 
of the Austrian &uoces®Ion that the Young fan as a student of botany and later tram 
Pretender, 4 Bonnie fYUwe Charlie/ landed Darwin into Dan. Among bub works are 
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Marie Grubbe (1876), Niels Lyhne (1880), 
and a vol. of stories called M ovens (1872). 

Jacob's Ladder, or Polemonium rreru • 
leum, o species of Polmnoniacoee found In 
tempera to climates and of rare occurrence 
In Britain. It is a perennial herb which 
attaint a height of 1 to 2 ft. and bears blue 
or white flowers. The popular name is 
given to the plant because of the ladder- 
like arrangement of the leaves. 
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Jaoobstadi , or Jakabpils, tn. on the R 
Pwino 7 * m S K. of Riga, E*t nm.t 
Fighting tool; place here in Sept. 191 f >, 
when the tier*- were endeavouring to 
break through to Mom «w. They achieved 
some » ss with a large force of cavalry, 
but a RiiHsiun counter-attack restored 
the position. Fuitbor lighting took place 
here in March 1916, when the Russian, 
took tlio oiTtusiyc. Tu Sept. 1917, the 
Gere. crossed tlie Pwin.i just above J.. and 
compelled tho Rushian* to concentrate 
on that place. The Bobber Ik Revolution 
brought lighting to a standstill. Taken 
by the Gcrs. in the Second World War, 
the Rus-muis drove them out again tn 
xVug. I'm. 

Jacobus, gold coin struck in the reign of 
James I. of England (1603-8.5), and thUH 
named after him, J being the Lat. equiva- 
lent for * James ’ It was of the same value 
as twenty -live shillings sterling, but was 
put out of coinage at the conclusion of that 


facopone da Todi (1240-1306), It 
religious poot, b at Todi in the duchv of 
Hpoleto. lie was originally an advocate, 
but about 1208 turned a Franciscan, and 
wrote poems winch display an extreme 
lient towards asceticism. He Is an author 
of the ‘ luude/ which play an important 
part In the development of It. drama 
From 1298 to 1303, Todi was imprisoned 
for inveighing against and satirising f*ope 
Boniface VIII., and aiding with the Colon - 
tins In their struggles against the Pope. 
On tlie death of Boniface be was released, 
after languishing for five rears in a dun- 
geon. The authorship of tuo Staked Mater 


has boon ascribed to Todi, as also many 
beautiful Lat. hymns. An ed. of h» 
wor ks appeared at Florence in 1 190. See 
lives by A. D* Ancona, 1884 and Evelyn 
ITuderltiU, 1919. 

Jacotot, Jean Joseph (1770-1840), Fp. 
educationist and Inventor of the ' univer- 
sal method ' of education, 6. at Dijon. He 
be< ame successively soldier, military sec* 
rotary, and holder of various professorial 
f hairs. It was while at Louvain that he 
applied Ids method of * universal instruc- 
tion,' closely resembling that of Hamilton. 
The principle of his system is that the 
mental capacities of all men ore equal, and 
he expounded his views in EnsHonement 
llmwrsel ( 1823). See the life by Gnillard, 
im»0 , and J. Tourrier's Intellectual Ktnan - 
njmtwn . A Treat* se on Jacotot’ 8 Method 
of f ’mversal Instruction , 18.52. 

Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834), 
*r mechanician, b. at O nil ions, near 
-Lvous. Ho invented the silk-weaving 
loom called after him (1891-08), a me- 
clisuual contrivance capable of being 
adjusted to any kind of loom, and doing 
n wav with tho guidance by band. The 
hi ik weavers offered violent opposition to 
ins machine, and he narrowly escaped with 
m-. life ou one occasion. His Invention, 
hwteier, revolutionised the art of weav- 
ing, and at his death his machine was 
in almost um verbal use. Napoleon re- 
waidcd him with a small pension. 

Jacquerie, name given to a revolt of 
l<r pedants In 1358, the designation 
aiming from the contemptuous term 
• I u (ium Bonbomnle, , bv which the 
nobles described the peasants. Long 
continued oppression on tlio part of the 
noble* was the cause of the rebellion, 
which broke out in the neighbourhood of 
Pans, but extended as far as the banks of 
the Marne and Ofee. Charles of Navarre 
kd the nobles, and Means the peasant 
army, the latter being defeated with great 
slaughter on June 29, 1358 ; thus ended 
the insurrection. 

Jactitation (Lat. lachtatar , boaster) 
The suit emtsa lachtatiovi s matrimonii 
mav tie brought against one who malic- 
iously gives out that he or she is married 
to tlie petitioner. Tlie object of the 
remedy Is to enjoin pci petrol silence upon 
(luit matter against the jactltator, and 
apparently this suit is the only remedy 
ha tillable for such on injury. It is a 
remedy Inherited by the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty div . of tlie High Court from 
the old codes, jurisdiction of the spiritual 
imirts, and the *tntme conferring that 
jurisdiction in the Divorce Court Is the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857. Suits of J. 
are extremely rare, probably because the 
remedy is not adapted, or because at aJ] 
events there are no pt ecedonts to show that 
it is adapted to establishing the validity of 
the petitioner's umiriage with a third per- 
son. There is, however, a statutory 
remedy airier the Legitimacy Declaration 
Art, 1858t xflr that purpose which is also 
the appropriate remedy to estab. the 
legitimacy of offspring. 

Jadar (or Yadar), riv. of Yugoslavia, 
just JS.W. of Belgrade. It was the scene 
of a brilliant Serbian victory over the 
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Austrians on Aug. 20-22, 1914. The 
battle was fought almost simultaneously 
with that of Shabatz (Aug. 17), the Serbs, 
under their crown prince, flghtiug the two 
battles In order to prevent two huge 
Austrian invading armies of 200,000 men 
In all, which were converging from N. and 
W. on the military dept, at Valievo, from 
effecting a Junction and so * squeezing out* 
the whole Serb army. In this the Serbs 
were entirely successful, winning first the 
battle of Shabatz and then that of th^ 
Jadar EL, their casualties being about half 
those of the Austrians, who lost In the two 
defeats some 40,000 In killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, besides stores, and m addi- 
tion being compelled to abandon the in- 
vasion. 

Jade, ornamental stone, generally of 
green colour, belonging to two distinct 
species^ viz. j ad el to and uephrito, often 
wrongly confounded one with the other. 
Jadeite belongs to the pyroxene group, 
while nephrite is a variety of amphibolo. 
J. is highly prized In the 13., especially by 
the Chinese, and is found in China, Burma, 
and many parts of S. Asia. It was used 
by the prehistoric peoples of Mexico, 
Alaska, New Zealand, and other countries, 
for utensils and carvings, and on many 
prehistoric sites in Europe, as in the Swiss 
lake dwellings, J. objects have been fre- 
quently discovered. Consult Dr. G. F. 
Kunz, (ed.). Investigations and Studies in 
Jade , 1906, for a full and exhastive des- 
cription of the stone ; also 8. C. Nott, 
Chinese Jade , 1936. 

Jadeite, mineral species related to the 
pyroxenes and differing markedly from 
true iade or nephrite. It is a mouo- 
olinlo aluminium sodium silicate. White 
or 4 camphor * Jade is the purest form, 
though usually specimens are coloured by 
the presence of metallic oxides, e.g. 
chromium causes brilliant green patches. 
Though the hardness of J. differs but little 
from that of Jade, its sp. gr. Is much higher 
(3*20 to 3 41). It Is much more readily 
fusible. Although implements of J. have 
been found on many prehistoric sites In 
Europe, it is only recently that the raw 
material has been found m situ on this con- 
tinent. viz. in the Alps. Large stores of 
It have been mined since remote times In 
S. Asia. etc. 

Joel, Jewish matron, wife of Heber, the 
Kenlte (Judges lv.), who, after the buttle 
on the Klshon, treacherously slew Siscra 
who. at her Invitation, had taken refuge 
in her tent. 

Jaen (1) Prov. of S. Spain, and one of 
the most fertile dists., being well watered 
by the Guadalquivir, Segura, and other 
rlVB. It produces wine, oil, cereals, etc., 
and has lead mines. It was conquered by 
the Moors on their entrance into Spain and 
in 1246 Ml into the bauds of Ferdinand 
III. of Cdstilo. Area 5200 sq. rn. Pop. 
809,400. (2) IThe cap. of the prov., situ- 
ated on a trib. of the Guadalquivir, 50 in. 
N.W. of Granada, and 122 m. K.N.E. of 
Seville. It consists of an old and now tn. 
the former having remains of a Moorish 
wall flanked with towers, and irregular, 
winding streets. The cathedral, on the 
rite of a mosque, is of special interest, and 


there are sev. handsome churches. Weav- 
ing and milling industries are carried on, 
but the silk, for which It was at one time 
famous, is no longer manufactured. Pop. 
55,100. 

Jafarabad, feudatory state In India in 
the prov. of Kathiawar. The chief tn. 
is Jafarabad, 28 m. E.N.E. of Dlu, on the 
estuary of the R. Itanal. Pop. about 
5000. 

Ja'far Posha-el-Askeri n 880-1930), Iraqi 
statesman, b. at Bagdad. Educated : 
Constantinople and Germany. Entered 
Turkish army, 1902. Promoted captaiu 
in Balkan War, 1912. In the First World 
War ho was chosen to organise the troops 
of the Sheikh -el -Senussi ; and, attempting 
to invade Egypt, was captured by the 
Dorset Yeomanry at Agagia. Feb. 26, 
1916. In an attempt to escape from 
Cairo citadel he injured himself ; and, 
during incapacitation, ho was converted 
(by his reading) to the Brit. side. Joined 
Hejaz army, 1917, and was given the 
C.M.G. on the recommendation of Gen. 
Allcnby. Governor of Aleppo, 1919. 
Minister of Defence In Iraq, 1920-22, and 
represented Iraq at Lausanne conference. 
Prime Minister, Iraq, 1923 ; diplomatic 
ageut in London, 1925 26. Prime Minis- 
ter and minister of foreign affairs, 1926- 
28. Minister in England, 1928-30 and 
also 1932-31, and called to the Eng. Bar. 
Iraqi Senator, 1034. Minister of Defence, 
1935. Assassinated after a coup dVtat in 
Oct. 1936. 

Jaffa (<mct. Japho ; Ok. Joppa), sooond 
largest tn. In Palestine, Its pop., is esti- 
mated at 70,000. It Is 51 in. by rail from 
Jerusalem, of which It won the port in 
King David's time. The old parts of the 
tn. stand on a rook dominating the har- 
bour. J. is the "headquarters of the S. 
dist. and the port of Jerusalem. J. was 
kuowu in the time of the Crusades as 
Japhe, and has a long hist., both recorded 
and legendary. It was the reputed scone 
of the rescue of Andromeda by Perseus 
and also of the swallowing of Jonah by the 
whale. Its name Is to bo found on the 
tower of Thotrnes IF at Karnak among 
the cities mentioned as being overwhelmed 
by I’lmraoh. Later It became a Phoeni- 
cian city, and then, for a thousand years, 
Philistine, during which time the logs for 
Solomon's Temple, after being floated 
down from the ports of Lebanon by Hiram, 
were landed. Under the Maccabees, J. 
became essentially Jewish. Then Pom- 
poy conquered it, and, having made of it a 
Rom. free city, gave it to Cleopatra as a 
love token. It afterwards became a pawn 
in the conflicts between (bo Bom. and 
Idiimeau rulers. It was In the house of 
Simon tho Tanner in J that St. Potor saw 
the vhion recorded In the Acts ix. 43. In 
the Cn wades, Buld win I. signed the treaty 
of Jaffa with the Genoese, whence sprang 
much strife. The city then became a co.: 
but In 1187 It was captured and destroyed 
by the brother of Saludin, and thon re- 
taken by Richard Occur do Lion. In 1267 
it was again sacked, this time by Bibars, 
and In 1799 it was stormed by Napoleon. 
Tho strike over Jewish immigration, 
fomented by the Arab political leaders. 
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which developed into grave disorders 
throughout Palestine In 1936, began In J. 
Though of such antiquity, J. is uninterest- 
ing to the visitor. Its streets me nariow 
and tortuous. N. of the old city is Tel 
Aviv, the cnp. of the state of Israel con- 
siderably enlarged through the spur of 
Zionist development under the lirit. 
mandatory regime and, in contrast to 
Jaffa itself, strikingly modern. Oranges 
from inland are the chief export. There 
is ruJl connection with Jerusalem, Kan- 
tara, and Haifa over two lines, the junction 
of which is at Lvdrla. The port consists 
of a Customs House and Jotty, and a short 
wharf where lighters land cargoes in 
smooth water. 

Jaffna, or Jaffnapatam, seaport tn. on 
Jaffna, Is , off the N. const of Ceylon, 
116 m. from Trlncomall. It lies ft ruined 
Dutch fort, nu old Dutch churcn, and 
temples. Palmyra timber, tobacco, fruit, 
rice, and curry > h tuffs are yielded, and 
the Tamila also carry on fishing. Pop. 
46,000. 

Jag&dhri, tn. of Amlmla (list., Punjab, 
India, with lnonufs. of iron and copper, 
and a borax refinery. Pop. 12,000# 

Jagdalak, see Jnoi>\LAK. 

Jagellons, «»r JagAilcnes, roval dynasty 
of Poland, descended from Gcdnnin of 
Lithuania ((/. 1 312), founded by Jngello 
(c. 131 '» 1131), afterwards LadisluuH II. 
This illustrious line ruled in Poland from 
1380-1 '»72, when, with Sigismund Augus- 
tus, the male line became extinct. Through 
his sister’s descendants the J. continued 
on the throne till 1008. Rulers over 
Lithuania, Hungary, and Bohemia. were 
also chosen from the J. 

Jagannath, bee JrooKRNAUT. 

Jagannath, see Puri. 

J&gerndorf, see Kltxov. 

J&gersfontein, vil. of Faurcsmith div., 
Orange Free State, 3. Africa, 67 m. 
W.8.W. of Bloemfontein. The celebrated 
Elipfontcin diamond mines nearby rank 
next to those of Kimberley. J. is on the 
railway from Cape Town to Pretoria. 
Pop. 4600. 

Jagger, Charles S&rgeant (1885-1936), 
Eng, sculptor, b. near Sheffield. He 
framed at Sheffield School of Art and at 
the Royal College of Art, S. Kensington, 
where be went ou ft scholarship. Here ho 
won a travelling scholarship and \isited 
Rome and Venieo. In 1914 he won the 
Rome Scholarship for Sculpture of the 
Brit. School at Rome. His best known 
work is the Ro>ul Artillory Memorial 
Hyde Park Corner, London, but is not his 
best work, being a compromise through 
collaboration with architects and an 
organising committee. His most char- 
acteristic work is In the manner of the 
bronze gunners at the sides of this Mem- 
orial, the figure on the G.W.U. War Mem 
ortal and that of Sir Ernest Shacklcton 
on the building of the Royal Geographic)! I 
Society. Elected on associate of the 
Royal Academy, 1920, and a member of 
the Royal Mint Advisory Gommitteo on 
Coins, Medals etc. in 1032. His group in 
stone for Imperial Chemicals House, Mill* 
bank, won him, in 1936. the gold medal of 
the Royal Society of Brit. Sculptors. 


Jaggery (Hindustani ahakkor ), coarse 
brown sugar of the East Indies, chemically 
the same as cane-sugar. It is made by 
Inspissation from the sap of various palms, 
hucIi as the J., coconut. Palmyra, and date- 
palms {Phoenix dactyhfera). The Indian 
l 'hr mix sylvestris and Caryota urens also 
viold J., as do also the Nxpa fruttccms, 
Amiga saccharifera, and others. The sap 
or juice by fermentation becomes palm- 
wine, from which arrack is dint filed. 

Jago, Richard (1715-81), Eng. clergy- 
man and poet, studied at Oxford. He held 
vaiious livings in Warwickshire from 1740, 
dving at ^nitterfleld. His Poem% Moral 
and Descriptive were pub. by Hylton in 
»7 S 4. Among them are: ‘The Black- 
birds,’ ; 4 Edgehill* or, the Rural Prospect 
delineated and moralised’ : * Labour and 
Genius, a Fable.* See W. Shenatone, 
Works in Verse and Prose , hi., 1777 ; A, 
Chalmers, Works of the English Poets , 
xvii. f 1810; F. L. Colvile, Worthies of 
Warwickshire , 1869; and C. H. Poole, 
H aruirkshire Poets , 1914 

Jagst, or Jaxt, di»t. and rlv. of WQrttem- 
bcrg-Baden, Germany. The dist. has an 
area of 2000 sq m and a pop. of over 
400,000. Chief tn., Ell wangen. The riv. 
i q a trib. of the Neckar. 

Jaguar {Felis onca >, large Amer. spotted 
eat of the order FelidfP, found In countries 
ranging from Texas through Central and 
3. America to Patagonia. In form the J 



somewhat resembles the leopard, but Is 
more thick set. Its skull resembles that 
of a lion or tiger. Its movements are 
rapid and it is ve/y agile. It has a tawny 
yellow hide, spotted with block, and var- 
ies in length from 1 ft. to 6 ft. 9 in. It is 
generally found singly, and preys upon 
quadrupeds, such os horses, dogs, and 
cattle. It emits terrifio roars and cries, 
particularly during the mating season. 
From two to four cubs are produced at 
birth towards the close of the year. In 
disposition the J. Is ferocious and blood- 
thirsty, and after having tasted human 
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flesh, it occasionally becomes a confirmed 
4 man-eater/ It submits somewhat 
grudgingly to captivity, but may beoome 
subdued and even docile. It is usually 
hunted with dogs and poisoned arrows, 
though sometimes with the lasso, and tho 
skins are imported into .Europe in large 
numbers. The block -furred J. is some- 
times regarded as a different spool os, but 
the characteristic markings can be de- 
tected in certain lights. A mar. naturalists 
divide tho spocies into a number of forms 
regarded as distinct, but preferably 
ranked as sub-species. 

Jahangir, Mogul emperor of India, sno- 
oeedetl his father, Akhbar, in 1006 and 
reigned till his death in 1627. When he 
ascended tho throne his son, Ivhusrd tried 
to usurp power and to seize Lahore, 
whither J. had transferred the seat of gov. 
Insurrections marked his reign through- 
out. J. was strongly influenced by his 
favourite wife, NUrMahAl (' Light of tho 
Harem *), and the currency was struck 
in her name, and oourt inti igues occupied 
her life. J. favoured the Jesuit mission- 
aries, whose influence was ovident in many 
seventeenth century buildings in Lahore. 
The Soman Burj and other parts of the 
old royal palace and various tombs date 
from J.'s reign. It was in his time that 
the Eng. first estab. themselves at Surat 
and appointed their first embassy to an 
Indian court. J. was succeeded by his 
son, Shah Jah&n, the founder of Delhi, 
which city was known to Moslems as 
Jah&nAb&a. In Jah&n’ a reign the Mogul 
empire reached the peak of Its magnifi- 
cence. But bis ohief city of residence was 
Agra and his name will ever be associated 
with the glory of Indian architecture, the 
Taj Mahal, named after his wife, Muintaz 
MahAl, beside whom he lies buried. 

John, Friedrich Ludwig (1778-1852). 
father of gymnastics, or Tumvaler, b. at 
Lana In Prussia.* First served in the 
Prussian army, and in 1811 started the 
first gymnasium in Berlin. His system 
did niueh to revive patriotism and 


attracted the Prussian youth, but In 
1818 his gymnasia were closed on account 
of the political gatherings held there, 
which were of too liberal a nature to find 
favour in the eyes of the Prussian Gov. J. 
was arrested and imprisoned for six years 
(1819-25) as a demagogue, lie wrote 
Deutsche Volkstum (1810) and Die 
deutdche Tumkunsti 1816). See E. Nevon* 
dorff, Tumvaler John , vein Leben unrt 
Werk, 1928 and F. Eckhard, Friedrich 
Ludwig John: Fine W'urdigung seines 
Lebens und IVirkens (2nd ed.) 1931. 

John, Otto (1813—69), Gcr. archaeologist 
and classical editor, 6. at Kiel. In 1839 
he was appointed to the choir of archaeol- 
ogy at Leipzig, where be founded the 
Archaeological Society. His pubs, include 
works on Qk. art, representations of 
anot. life on vases, a masterly life of 
Mozart, and essays on music. His letters 
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were ed. by A. Michaelifl, 1913. 

Jahrum, to. and diet, of Pars prov., 
Persia, 90 m. from. Shiraz. The dlst. Is 
famous for its abAh&n dates, other fruits 
and tobacco being also exported. Pop. 
18 , 960 . 


Jahviit (Jh or Yah wist, worshipper of 
Jahveh or Y&hweh. The term is now 
generally applied to the writer or writers 
of the non-Deuteronomio portions of the 
Hexateuch, marked by the use of Jabveh, 
or Johovah (the * sacred tetragrammaton ' 
of JHVH or IllUil), not filohliu, as the 
name of God. A Jell ovist (JE) is 
properly one who combined the work of 
Jahvlsts and Elolilsta (EL 

Jail Fever Is now recognised as a sovaro 
form of typhus fever (</.».). Tho disease 
raged in Eng. prisons from the sixteenth 
century breaking out at the Black Assize 
of Oxford in 1577. It was caught by 
many attending tho assizes at the Old 
Bailey as lute as 1750, but owing to the 
improvements in sanitation is now of rare 
occurrence. See J. Howard, Account of 
the State of Prisons, 1 777. 

Jainism, doctrine of tho Joins, a wealthy 
and influential Hindu sect, mostly found 
in tiio IV. dists. of Upper India. It is 
allied in many respects to Buddhism, but 
appears to have developed from Brahman- 
ism at an earlier dale than Buddhism did. 
Its origin is attributed to Vordhamana 
Mahavira, who lived about the end of the 
sixth century u.c. The sect flourished 
greatly betweon the third and eighth 
centuries, but subsequently dwindled ow- 
ing to persecution by the Brahmins. In 
1901 the number was given as L, 335,090. 
The Jains, like tho Buddhists, deny the 
divine origin of the Veda. They believe 
in tho separate existence of tiie soul after 
death, even of animals, and tills belief 
loads them to take great care of animal 
life. They brush scats before sitting, and 
drink only water that has l*cen strained, 
never leaving it uncovered for fear that 
homo insect mayjfre drowned in It. They 
have to practise liberality, piety, gentle- 
ness, and penance, and must make a dally 
visit to tho Jain temple. Their principle 
Is to suppress the body by abstinence, 
continence, and silence. During certain 
seasons they abstain from honey, grapes, 
fruits, salt, tobacco, ami other articles. 
The members of tho religious order of the 
Jains arc called Yatto, those of the secular 
order Sravakas, the rules for tho former 
being stricter than those for the latter. 
The Jains are not divided into castes, ex- 
cept in S. India, but they have certain 
family groups between which marriage is 
not u flowed. Formerly they advocated 
leaving the body naked, lmt this practice 
is now confined to meal times. Their 
creed is very detailed, and in many ro- 
speeU fantastic. Tho? reverence deified 
saints called Jina, win) give the soot Its 
name. Thoso saints wo evonty-two In 
quip her, twenty-four each of the past, 
present, and future ogqs respectively, the 
earlier of them being Cf gigantic propor- 
tions who lived enormatis lengths of time, 
while the most recent resemble ordinary 
humans in those respects. The J. are re- 
sponsible for many beautiful temples, 
notably Mount Aim and Mount Paraanath. 
Their temples are usually constructed 
with pseudo-arch and dome, built In hori- 
zontal courses and with pointed section. 

Consult E. Thomas, Jainism, or the 
Early Faith of Atoka, 1877 ; T. W. Rhys 
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Davids, Hibbert Lectures, 1881 ; Jacobi, N.W. of Lahore, noted for shawls. Pop. 
Jaina Sutras (vole. 1. and 11.), 1895; J* 12,000. (2) Ruined tn. of Jehlam ( Jbehxm) 
Burgess, Buddhist and Jaimst Caves (2 dlst., W. Punjab, Pakistan, 08 in. S.S.E. 
vols.), 1881-83 ; J. Fergus eon, Cave of Rawalpindi. It is identified by Cun- 
TernpUs of India, 1880 ; J. G. Biihler, On nfngham with Alexander's Buoepbala, 
the Indian Sert of the Jains , 1 904 ; H. von built in memory of bis famous horse. 
Glasenapp, Der Joint saws, 1925 : O. J. Jalandhar, Jullunder, or Juthmdur, to. 
Shah, Jainism in North India , 800 B.c.- and cantonment of the E. Punjab, India, 
526 A. i>., 1932 ; W. Soliubring, Die Lehre cap. of Jalandhar dlst., 47 m. E.S.E. of 
der Jains , 1935 ; J. Jainl, Outlines of Amritsar. It is mentioned In the Mahab- 
Jainism, 1010. harata, and was once cap. of the Rajput 

Jaintia Hills, mountainous dlst. form- kingdom of Katoch (fourth century B.o.). 
ing with Khasi a dist. of Assam, India. It Pop 75,000 (Moslems), 
lies 8. of Brahmaputra valley, E. of the Jalap, well-known purgative medicine, 
Kbasf Hills. Area about 2000 sq. m. consisting of the dried root of Iptmeea 
The inhab. call themselves Panars, but pnrga, a plant belonging to the Convul- 
are known as Hanteugs (Syntengs) by the vulus family. It Is a native of the E. 
Kbasis. Coal and limestone are found, slopes of the Mexican sierras, growing at an 
and rice Is grown. altitude of about 0000 ft., and is named 

Jaipur, or Jeypore ; (1) State of Raj- from the tn. of Jalapa. Jalap-root con- 
pntana, India, covering an area of 15,579 tains starch, sugar, lignin, eto., hut the 
sq. m. The ceutral portion Is a sandy active principle is a resin present to the 
tableland about 1500 ft. above sea -level, exlent of 10 per cent., which may be ex- 
but in the N.W. the surface is broken by a t meted with alcohol. J., which is ad- 
spur of tho Aravnlli Mts. J. came under ministered cither as a powder or in al- 
Brit, protection in 1818, and is one of cohnlic solution, acts as a hydragogue 
the wealthiest and best administered of cnthirtic, and is used in constipation, 
Indian states. The ruler is the head of reual disease, dropsy, and cerebral affec- 
t he Kachhwn ha clan of Rajputs. J ac- turns. The ordinary dose of the powder is 
coded to Indie m . * 1917. The minerals frnru 10 to 30 grains. 

found are copper, cobalt, and lion, and Jalapa : (1) Dept, of Guatemala, Cen- 
largo quantities of salt alwund. Pop. tml America. Cap. Jalapa. Chief pro- 

3.040.000. (‘JK'ap. of above ate, 850 rn. d notions are coffee, the sugar-cane, rice, 

N.W. of Calcutta, Hnd 84 in. N.W. of and maize. Pop. 75,100. (2) Tn. In 

Ajmeer. It is a walled eitv, well bntll , >b \i©o m the state of Vera Crux, of 
with the maharajah's palace in the which it is the cap., 60 m. by rail N.W. of 
centre, and i 3 the chief commercial centre Vera Cruz city. It is 4330 ft. above sea 
of Rajputaim. Buildings of note are a level and is situated In a picturesque and 
college school of art, industrial and eco- fertile dist. with a healthy and temperate 
noinic nniheum, observatory, mint, hos- climate. The medicinal plant * jalap ■ 
pital, und sev. mosques and temples, here grows wild. J. is famed for the wide 
Fabrics, enamelled gold-wares, and marble overhanging eaves of its white colonial 
sculptures are the prin. raanufB. Pop. homes and other bnildmg«, and its red- 

145.000. tiled roofs showing picturesquely against 
Jaisalmir, Jaitalmer, or Jessulmhr, one of the semi-tropic verdure. The cathedral 

the Raj put states of India. Situated In B a massive structure, with strange low- 
the great Indian desert, In the W. of placed cupolas and with floors which 
Rajputana, it Is about 10,000 sq. m. in slope slightly towards the altar. The 
area. The tn.. cap. of the foudatory state, church of the Beaterio was originally a 
was founded iu 1 1 50 by Rawal Jaisal, and Franciscan convent ; its buddings have 
Is 136 m. from Suhkar. Thor© is a strong been renovated and modernised. An- 
fort on the hill with many Jain temples, other notable church is that of St. Joseph. 
Trade in wool, camels, sheep, and cattle is The Gov. Building or Palacio do Gobierno, 
carried on. Pop. of state 70,000 ; tn. Is a long, white edifice < f colonial type 
5000. with pillars and archwass on the flnrt 

Jajoe, anct. tn. of Bosnia, on a hill near floor. Pasco del Ayuntamiento (q.c.) Is a 
the Junction of the Pliva and Vrbas riv«?, fine broad paved >treet leading to the 
The tn. possesses an interesting four- Parque Juarfez, with its stairways and tall 
teenth century citadel and a ruined church trees. There are other streets called by 
(fifteenth century), the legendary burial- such names as Street of Josus Helps Yon, 
place of St. Luke. Pop. about 4000. Street of the Virgin, Street of John the 
Jaipur, or Jajpore, tn. of Bengal, India, Carbon Burner, Street of the Devil's 
43 m. from Guttaek. It fat a place of pil- Pocket, and Street of the Bellringer. Pop. 
grfmage. Pop. 11,000 (mostly Hindus). 47,000. 

Jakutsk, see Yakutsk. Jalaun. tn. of the United Prove., India, 

Jalalabad, or Jalalabad, tn. of Afghani*- 08 m. W.S.W. of Cawnpore. The sur- 
tan on the route between Kabul and rounding swamps cause cholera and 
Peshawar, in a fertile plain near Kabul K., malarial fever. Grain, oil-seeds* and 
close to Khalbar Pass. It Is noted for the cotton are exported. Pop. 8000 (largely 
brave resistance made by the Brit, under Hindus). , 

Sale (1841-42) to the Afghans. Its do* Jalisco, stato of Mexico, on the Paeiflo, 
fences were destroyed on the Bnt. with a coast-line 280 m. long, and covering 
evacuation of Afghanistan, 1842. Pop. an area of 31,846 sq. m. The state Is 
about 4000. traversed by the Sierra Madre with Ms 

JaMjpuf, or Jnlalpur ; (l>Th. of the W. voloanlo cones, Oolima (12,750 ft.), and 
Punjab* Pakistan, Gujarat dist., 78 m. Nevado (14,100 ft.), being the hfehest. 
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The chief riv. la the Rio Grande de San- 
tiago, flowing out of Lake Chapala, and 
(training the N. portion of tho state. The 
chief industries are gold, silver, and copper 
mining, and agriculture. Cotton and 
woollen goods, paper and tobacco ore 
manufactured. Guadalajara (q.v.) is the 
cap. Pop. 1,418,300. 

Jalna, tn. in the state of Hyderabad, 
India, about 215 m. from Bombay. J. 
has ceased to be a cantonment since 1903. 
It Is famous for its gardens, which grow 
large quantities of fruit. Pop. 1 8,000. 

Jalpaiguri, Jalpigori, or Julplgoree, tn. 
and dist. of India. The tn. Is on tho ft. 
Tista, about 300 m. from Calcutta. Pop. 
about 10,000. The dist. includes the W. 
Du ars, and is situated ft. of Darjeeling and 
Bhutan, and N. of Cooch Debar. Area 
2960 sq. m. The dist. produces jute and 
tea, and lime is quarried in the lower 
Bhutan Hills. Pop. nearly 1,000,000. 

Jalpan. tn. In Mexico, Quoretaro state, 
situated about 85 m. from Guanajuato. 
Pop. 2000. 

Jaluit, or Jalut, one of tho Marshall Is. 
In the Pacific. It is the administrative 
centre of the group. 

Jam, name applied to the preserve 
formed from fruit boiled with an equal 
weight of sugar, which dissolves in the 
lnice of the fruit as the latter is broken. 
The process of boiling sterilises the entire 
mixture, and causes the juice to de\elop 
the essential * setting * properties due to 
the presence of 4 pectin bodies * always 
present In ripe fruits. J., if carefully and 
well made, can bo kept for sev. years, 
though the quality generally deteriorates 
after twelve or eighteen months, owing to 
the crystallisation of the sugar, etc. The 
time requisite for boiling J. varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the fruit used. It may 
be anything from ten minutes to one or 
two hours. The heating process should be 
carried on over a slow Are, in order not to 
do away with the aromati' 1 and flavouring 
rtnciplas of the fruit. If the boiling is 
urried. these are carried away by the 
steam, and for this reason home-made J 
Is superior to commercial, the latter usually 
being boiled for a shorter period than the 
former. When J. Is made from oranges 
or lemons and such fruits, it is termed 
* marmalade.* The peel of these contains 
a large proportion of aromatic and 
flavouring matter, and towards tho end of 
the boiling process Is added to the pre- 
serve In the form of shreds. In fruit 
jellies, the juice of the fruit only is used, 
not the pulp as well, this bring removed by 
straining. It is then boiled with sugar 
until ready to ' jelly.* Fruits are * pre- 
served * by covering with water In suitable 
utensil* and heating to a high temp., 
the vessels being closed while hot. in 
home-made preserves, the actual propor- 
tion of sugar averages about 20 per cent ; 
in commercial^ from 10 to ,i0 per cent. 
See also Pukhervivo. 

Jamaica, largest Is. in tho Brit. W. 
Indies, forming part of tho Greater 
Antilles. It is situated in the Caribbean 
Sea, 90 m. ft. of the E.’end of Cuba. It Is 
144 m. long, its greatest breadth being 
49 m. Area 4460 sq. in. The Is. is 


divided into three cos. : Cornwall In the 
W. ; Surrey in the E., and Middlesex in 
the centro, each of which is divded into 
five pars. J. is traversed by a rut. range, 
running E. and W., which culminates in 
tho Blue Mt. Peak (7423 ft.) in the E. 
region. From this ridge flow numerous 
rivs., wliich promote luxuriant vegetation, 
but, with the exception of the Black K., 
are useless for navigation. Black R. is 
rained for Mnggotty Falls and is navigable 
for 25 ru. The Salt It., and the Cabaritta, 
are navigable for a few miles. Other 
notable rivs. nro tho Dio Oobre and the 
Rio Minbo m the ft., and the Rio Grande, 
Marl Im Brae, and Great ftp. R., in the N. 
Roaring It., witli its beau til ul falls In ftt. 
Ann's Par., and Itio Cobre, which empties 
into Kingston Harbour, ure the most 
picturesque rivs. There are nianv ex- 
cellent harbours — Port Mordnt, Falmouth, 
Old Harbour, Port Maria, etc., but the 
finest Is Kingston in the ft.E. it has a 
total area of about 16 sq. in., and a depth, 
over at least 7 sq. rn. f of from 7-10 
fathoms. Tho harbour is protected by a 
long spit of sand called the Pullsadoee 
71 ui. long, at the extremity of wliich is 
Port Ho\ ul. Tho soil is very rjcJi and fer- 
tile. Iho climate of .1. is, on tho whole, 
very health). By the coast it is warm 
(mean temp. 80° all the > oar), but the heat 
Is lessened by cool breezes. The atmos- 
phere I* verv moist during tho two rainy 
soasons in May and Oct. Inland and on 
tho uplands tho climato is delightfully 
mild. The is. is frequently visited by 
thundci storms. Heavy rams and floods 
caused much damage In 1909 and 1910. 
There are many valuable plantations 
The chief trees grown are mahogany, 
batata, ebon) , coconut, palm, liguuni- 
vltHP, logwood, and cacti. Them is a 
flourishing trado In fruit, chiefly oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, mangoes, and grape- 
fruit. Very hue coffee is cultivated, es- 
pecially m tho dist. of tho Blue Mts. Maize. 
Indian corn, Guinea grass, chinchona, to- 
bacco. and ginger are among tho products 

Of tho Mill. 

Industries . — In the old days sugar and 
rum were supreme, but in the early 
nineties of last century they were sup- 
planted for the first time a** the leading 
indie tries of J. by fruit, which has been 
steadily grow lug In importance since that 
time. The export of bananas lias ex- 
oecdtd 23,000,000 bunches in a single 
year; the prod net Ion of citrus fruit is 
also rapidly expanding, as also of coco- 
nuts In recent yea is, however, the 
banana ciops have been much diminished 
by leaf spot disease (see Banana). In 
1919 the dept, of agriculture produced a 
new \,mety of banana, which may super- 
sede both the Gros Michel, which is the 
world accepted banana, and the Locatan. 
The si rain out of which the new commer- 
cial banana is expected is immune from 
Panama disease and Is resistant to leafspot. 
J. is famous for Its rum, wtueb Is still re- 
puted to he tho best in tlio world. Coco- 
nuts and copra are grown for export. J. 
is the chief source for tho supply of pim- 
ento, or allspice. Other Industries include 
cattle, sheep, horse, and mule breeding, 
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and dairying. There are about 73,000 ac. 
under banana* and 40,000 under sugar- 
cane ; 40,000 under cooo-nuts, and 6000 
under colTec (Ann. Report, 1938). Ex- 
ports : coconut*, logwood, sugar, bananas, 
coffee, cocoa, ginger, cigars, oranges, and 
pimento. The prin. manufft. are ram, 
oils, mineral waters, and matches. There 
are cigar factories, distilleries, and 
breweries, etc*. Trade in 1943 and 1944 
aggregated between £114 million and £134 
million. Total Imports : 1943, £7,311,340 ; 
1941, £8,974,683: 1945, £9,595,687, 

Total exports : 1943, £1,237,431 j 1944, 
£4,479,630: 1945, £5,137,045. Imports 
from U.K. : 1943, £2,566,302 ; 1944, 

£1,325,783 ; 194 £1,336,461; 1946, 

£2,451,671 ; 1917, £3,563,248. Exports 

toU.K. : 1943, £738,688 ; 1 944, £91 7,455 : 
1945. £2.5 10,557. The large supply of 
cheap block and coloured labour, coupled 
with the steep fall in the world -price of 
sugar — which, as to W. Indian sugar, lias 
to compete with beet-sugar — has resulted 
in lower wages arid a reduced standard of 
living: and there were serious riots in 
1938. T1 iom\ following on riots in Trini- 
dad, led to the sending out of a Royal 
Commission, under Lord Moyne (later 
Secretary of f r the Colonies) to 

Investigate W. Indian Colonies generally 
and to the organisation of a scheme of 
small holdings or allotments. Much has 
been accomplished already to improve 
conditions in J. by grants and loans under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, 19 40. The assistance approved by 
way of grant and loan to J. to Jan. 31. 
1945 reached £3,775,010 (of which total 
£3,021.4 40 was by way of grant). 

Gommun n ations. The is. is Intersected 
by good roads, and there are some 213 rn 
of railway. The J tlov. railway (gauge 
4 ft. 84 in.) starts from Kingston, which It 
connects with Spanish Town (33 m.), Old 
Harhour, I *oru«, ami Montego Ray. An- 
other line runs from Spanish Town to Bog 
Walk and Port Antoiilo. From Bog 
Walk, Kwart-on is reached by another 
branch line and another line opens up the 
Rio Minho valley and Upper Clarendon 
from May Pen. Kingston has a service ot 
electric trams and motor omnibuses. 
There are telegraph stations and post 
offices in every tn. anil in many vils. 

Chief Taum *. — The chief tn. is King- 
ston, the seat of gov. and the largest port 
and tn. (pop. 109,000); the next in im 

K ortance aro Spanish Town (12,000) , 
fontego Bay (1 1,500) ; and Port Antonio 
(5,600). Headquarters House, formerly 
Hihbort's House, where the Legislative 
Council has met since 1870 (when the seat 
of gov. was transferred from Spanish 
Town to Kingston), aud the colonial sec- 
retary's offices are situated in ono of the 
few buildings of note in Kingston which 
escaped the earthquake and fire in 1907. 
A notable institution of Kingston is the 
Institute of J., rebuilt, after the earth 

? uake, tn reinforced brick and concrete. 

t has a large library, especially rich 
In Jamaican and W. Indian literature. Id 
I ts Hist. gallery are many notable trea- 
sures, including the original * Shark 
Papers 9 exploited by Michael Scott (q.v.) 


In his Cruise of the Midge ; the bell of the 
old church of Port Royal ; and two silver- 
gilt maces, formerly belonging to the 
Council and the House of Assembly. The 
Institute also ha* a museum containing 
zoological, geological, botanical, ana 
archeological specimens. King's House, 
the residence of the governor. Is 4 m. from 
Kingston, in St. Andrew, on the Lfguanea 
Plain. Port Royal, at the extremity of 
the Palisadoos, is of historie Interest, hav- 
ing been the headquarters of the buc- 
caneers , and the mart of their spoils. 
Prior to the earthquake of Juno 1692 it 
was reputed to be the finest tn. In the W. 
Indies. In Port Royal is Fort Charles, 
where Nelson commanded in 1779. The 
staircase to what is known as ' Nelson's 
Quarter Deck,’ a space on the ramparts by 
the admiral’s old quarters, still stands. 
Port Koval u-^ed to bo a notable naval 
“tntion, but the dockyard was closed In 
1905, after an existence of 24 centuries. 
Spanish Town (13 m. from Kingston), the 
old *t. Jftgo do la Vega or St. James of the 
Plain of the rip. days, was formerly an im- 
portant tn. and the well-built group of 
tlov. Buildings round Its central square 
bears witness to its former grandeur. The 
mo^t notable of these was the King’s 
House, the former residence of the 
governors, of which little more than the 
facade remains. The N. side of the square 
is ornamented by a stately memorial to 
Adm. Rodney, victor of the battle of the 
Saints (q.r.). Near the Square is the 
Cathedral, dedicated to St. Catherine, 
w hose rod brick fabric is in pleasing con- 
trast to the surrounding foliage. It is one 
of the three oldest eccles. buildings in the 
W . Indies (the others being the cathedrals 
nt Havana and Cartagena). Bog Walk is 
a vi). close by a noted gorge of the Rio 
Corbe. Port Antonio, on the N. side of the 
in., 75 m. by train from the cap., is situ- 
ated on the shore of a spacious harbour. 
Formerly a vll. of modest size, it rose to a 
position of prosperity through the banana 
industry, but suffered when the United 
Fruit Company moved thoir headquarters 
to Kingston. Montego Bay, second tn. 
of J. is 11 2 m. by rail from Kingston. When 
\ isited by Columbus it was a large Indian 
vil. and traces of Arawak life have been 
found in the neighbouring caves. Its 
par. church is one of the handsomest in the 
is. riavanna-la-Mar, the chief tn. of 
Westmoreland, is the port of a sugar, 
coffee etc., growing rINt. Falmouth (106 m. 
from Port Antonio) w as once a port of some 
note. Not far from Ewart on are the 
Roaring ltiver Falls, the largest waterfalls 
in Jamaica. St. Ann’s Par. is a favourite 
nlaco of visit on account of the views from 
Mount Diablo. Mandeville is a favourite 
icsort of winter \1<.itors to J. 

Population . The census taken in Jan. 
1943 shows a total of 1,237,063 persons 
readout on the is. (598,267 males and 
638,796 females). The estimated pop. in 
1945 was 1,289,051, the natural increase 
being about 1 8 per thousand* The white 
pop. numbers about 15,000, the coloured 
about 200,000, Indian Asiatics, 30,000 and 
the rest blacks. 

Dependencies of Jamaica. Under the 
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S v. of JT. are Turks and Caicos Is , and 
ys Is, (tee under their names). 
VandituUon , — The present Oonstlt utlon 
of Jl. came Into force m Not. 1944. The 
position of J. was unique, because the 
colony was returning 1 to a form of rapon- 
sihle, representative gov. after an interval 
of 78 years, and because the proposals for 
reform submitted to the spokesmen for 
organised public opinion wore, to all in 
tents and par poses, adopted In their en 
tirety. A bicameral legislature was set 
up, consist! ug of a House of Repre 
sen tat iv es of J2 members elected on a 
basis of universal adult suffrage (women 
were enfranchised In 1919 but there wm* 
then a piohibitlve property qualification) 
and a nominated Legislative Council of 
fifteen official and non •official members 
The old Privy Council of J disappeared 
from the Constitulon, except for qucstionb 
of peiogative, m favour of an Executive 
Council of ten, of whom five are elected 
by the House of Representatives, and 
three official and two unofficial members 
nominated by the governor from the 
Legislative Council The governor him- 
Bell te the Chairman with a casting, but 
not an original, vote. This new bodv is 
the prln instrument of polic>, with the 
duty of preparing the budget, and of having 
to approve Bills, by a majority, before 
their intioduction in either House of the 
Legislature. It functions, in effect, as a 
Cabinet, and the five elected members are 
appointed Ministers m charge of depts of 
administration They are the leader of 
the House of Representatives, who arts 
as chairman of the Finance Committee of 
that Chamber, and the ministers of com 
munications, agriculture, education, and 
social welfare, who preside as BUib over 
House committees concerned with their 
depts The power of certification of mea 
sures which he considers essential but 
which have been rejected by the Legis- 
lature, te exercised by the governor in no 
cordance with tho advir c of the Lxecutive 
Council and he retains the power of veto, 
but, before refusing assent, must consult 
his ministers and, if they do not agree, the 
secretary of state. The C (institution is to 
be tried out for a full electoral period of 
five years, after which the position is to bo 
reviewed, A general election, held m 
Dec 1944, returned to Die Howe of 
Representatives twenty three Labour 
Members, four representing the People's 
National Party and five Independents — 
these latter closely allied with the J 
Labour Party led by Alexander Busta- 
mente, minister of communications. 
Serious labour troubles occurred in 1946 
leading to fatal casualties. Bus tain en&e 
and the minister for social welfare being 
tried, but acquitted, on a charge of man- 
slaughter 

Education . — The Imperial Oov.. in 
1946, derfdetK after consideration of the 
Report of the VV Indies Committee of the 
Obtnmismon on Higher Education in the 
Oakmlet to estab a W. Indian (Jniv Col 
we la J. In the find Instance the oollege 
mk I be given the stem o t a only, college 
had will prepare students for the degrees 
ef Leaden Univ. Eventually, it is hoped 
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that the oollege will, after a reasonable 
formative period, become a centre of 
touching and research. It was also de- 
cided to estab. a permanent medical 
faculty as an integral part of the college. 
The univ. received Its rmal charter in 
1M49 A beginning has bo<n made to 
en ( t permanent buildings for tho univ., 
y hit h, at probont, is hous'd in huts out- 
side Kingston. 
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History . — J was discovered on May 4, 
1494, by Columbus, who called it bant 
Jftgo but it has retained its Indian name 
Xavmaxa * or Xavmuca, land of 
water* There is much cncumstantial 
evidence about his landing on tho above 
date m the works of BtrnikW, Peter 
Marti r, an abbot of Jainaiqu t dm mg the 
Sp (»< upatioa, and in the tram from the 
tt rec ords by l lloa Washington Irving's 
Life nf Columbus tells us that Columbus 
landed in Puerto Bueno oi tho bay later 
cttlbd Dry Harbour but he has no 
auttjonl t for his supposition. There te 
no rt liable evidence to ldcatif> the land- 
fall of Columbus in J oi t be port or bay 
where he careenod or repjaltcd his battered 
caravel, the A'lfto, whicjh had borne him 
southward from Juana or Cuba in quest 
of fr-antlngo or Xaymaxa or Jamalqua as 
it was variously called, dr some such Is. as 
he bad been truly led to pHfove lay in that 
quarter and where he thought te find 
extravagant treasure in gold and precious 
stones. According to Frank Cundall, J.’s 
modern historian, the distinction of being 
the place of his Landing appears to be about 
equally divided between St. Ann's Bay 
and Port Maria. It was not till nine 
yearn later, on his fourth and last voyage. 


696 
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that Columbus again visited the is. Being 1 the Insurrection of the Coromanty ns Id 
caught Id a violent storm, he ran his shi jh Bullard's Valley under a leader called 
aground near St. Ann's Ray, on the N. Tacky — certainly one of the most danger- 
coast. He came this time not as a Up. ouw risings In Jamaican annals. In June 
viceroy but as a shipwrecked refugee, dis- H*»70 the Brit, occupation of Jamaica was 
appointed and broken by the persecution formally recognised by the treaty of 
of his enemies. His crews being mutinous Madrid. Colonisation went on and there 
and the Arnwaks or natives of the is. un- was u large Influx of soldiers and of un- 
willing to bring him the supplies they had desirable refugees, neither of whom made 
brought on hh first visit. Columbus would good settlers. Other settlers came from 
have starved to death but for playing on Ne\ls «nd other W. Indian Is. J. at this 
the superstitions of the Indians by pro- time became one of the hiding places of 
dieting an eclipse of the moon, a trick the buccaneers, freebooters of all nation- 
which many an explorer has used since in limes, who were opposed to the rule of 
fact and in fiction. When Columbus died sp.un. One of the most famous was 
(1500) hfs son Diego inherited his proper 1 v Henry Morgan, (q v.) whose exploits ore 
and went out to Hispaniola (now Haiti nai rated by the Dutch buccaneer, Es- 
and Santo Domingo) as governor. On qucincUng. who sailed with him (see John 
arriving thero ho found that J. had been Esqucmeling, Ji^entners of America, 1684). 
partitioned between two Spaniards, and Morgan eventually became governor of J. 
in order to oa tab his title, he sent Esquivel as Mr Henry Morgan, 
to found a settlement in J. under his J.’s hut . troin the late 17*0*8 until 1831 
direction. This settlement was founded Is the story of the nnti-slavery struggle 
on the N. side; but in l »3i, because the to eventual emancipation. Successive 
S. coast was healthier and more suited to colonial M-cretane*. sought to prevail on 
vessels sailing to and from Spain the tn the Jamaican legislature to adopt orders 
of St. Jago rie la Vega, now Spanish Town. In council for the betterment of the con* 
was founded, and this boon became the ditmn of the slaves, but the old House of 
chief tn In 1MMI the is was attacked bv V-s« rnbly always proved obstructive, 
the Eng. unde- *» ' ,.,'hnnv Slilrley, w'ho Vi'toi Ungues, the Fr. W. radian revohz- 
nillaged Spanish Town, and In 1643 Pol lionary and friend of Robespierre, came 
Jackson, with some 500 men, landed to I and tried to work up Insurrection and 
at Port Royal and exuded a ransom from bloodshed, and this it w-as that led to the 
the Spaniards. J., however, remain* d tend l ion of the Trolawney tribe of 
In Sp. hands for 161 years, and it was not M voorn in 179) In the critical days of 
until May 10, 165) that it changed hands, lie* emh 18 Hi’s of J/s hist, it was tortu- 
wben Adm Penn and Gen. Venables, iiste t >» the i- that it had oh its governor 
having been disnstmnslv defeated on the tail of Mulgrate, later Lord Normanby, 
April 17 and 25 off Hispaniola, gave up who was the meal man to handle a pi-tu- 
the attempt on that in and -oiled foi J. Imt House of Assembly, which was always 
instead. Venables reached J on May P», disposed to dispute the authority of the 
and the chief tn. occupied with next Impiiial (Jov. and even the royal pro- 
to no fighting and (Invnnor Don Olir.s- logatne. It was largely through his con- 
toval Ainaldo Ysas-i whs fori ed to capltn cili itorv bearing and firmnrs^ that the 
late on May 17. Venables’ ‘ torn! net of \*sombly v\a-> at length induce. I to accept 
the campaign * woe unskilful to a degree : the Rill for the abolition of slavery. Ed- 
wkile Penn, father of the Quaker launder war*! John Eyre, a most experienced 
of Pennsylvania, -ohin to have done colonial administrator, became governor 
little else but qu irrel vuth Venables of i ini Mil. The is. fell upon c\il tunes 
Later, under the au-quees of the vicerov through economic depression ind the 
of Mexico and the governor of Cubs a -.tAteofltabnanocHneec^itatodnewtaxa- 
fonnidahle expedition was fitted out with tion The resulting discontent led to a 
which Don Ysaasi imped to recover J. vising oil Oct. 1 1, 1^65, known an the ont- 
But the bravery of the Emr. soldiers dis- bnak at St. Thomas m thu East. Mar- 
mayed the hp. commander* at sea anct tial la»v was proclaimed iu the dist. and 
they left the Hp. invading forces In J. to <><nigo Win. Gordon, who was said to 
their fate and to the upithv of the Sp have incited the people, was taken from 
colonists. After t Ins we enter on the eon- Kingston to Morant Bay, tried summarily, 
stitutloual period of Jamaican hist, when and barged. Gordon was a col on rod 
civilian governors succeeded military men. i leinber of the Legislative Council and a 
The first Eng governor woh Pol. D’OvIev, considerably landowner but he was prone 
who may be regarded as the real eon- to inflammatory utterances. This may 
qneror of Jamaica. Tn 1661 D’Oyley’s or may not have Justified his apprehension; 
military command was changed into a but, by transferring him from Kingston, 
civil governorship and his commission when* martial law had not been declared, 
from Ciomwell Instructed him to govern to Morant Bay, where ft had Eyre com- 
with the advice of an elected council. The nutted a technical blunder. Later an 
African slaves of the Spaniards, who had enquiry was begun in England by a hns- 
been brought into the Is. after the virtual tile committee of winch John Stuart Mill 
extermination of the Arnwaks, and who « an chairman, but a rival committees under 
were called Maroons, fled to the nit. fast- Thomas Carlyle and Charles Kingsley do- 
n issues, and they were not finally pacified fended Eyre (see on this famous case E. B. 
until the end of the eighteenth century I’nderlilll, The Tragedy of Morant Bay, 
whon, following a rebellion, many of them 189> — a biased work by a man who 
were deported to Nova Scotia. The year played a conspicuous part In the tranaao- 
1760 was notable in Jamaican hist, for tions he records thirty years later; also 

E.E. 7 
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controversial, bat on the other side Is 
Lord Olivier's The Myth of Governor Eyre 
(1983) and see also the judicially minded 
work The Sugar Colonies anti Qovertvrr 
Eyre (1936), by Win. Law Mathieson) 
This reverberating? event was followed in 
1866 by a drastic change In the gov of J. 
The one-time recalcitrant Assembly, with 
Its charter and large local rights exercised 
by a very small class, had become of 
small influence now that the large sugar 
planter, who. in 180), numbered nearly 
900 were reduced to 300 In 186.). Strong 
central gov. under the Crown was the only 
remedy and so J. woh made a crown 
colon* with a gov. and coimoil appointed 
by the Imperial Government (see further 
under Government , above ). 

See E. Long, The [Ustory of Jamaica , 3 
vols., 1774 ; Rev. G. W. Bridges, The 
A 71 na Is of Jamaica 2 vols. 1828 ; W. J. 
Gardner, A History of Jamaica (new ed.), 
1909 ; F. Cundall, Studies in Jamaica 
History 1900; H G. do Lisser, In Jamaica 
and Cuba : Lady Nugent's Journal, 
privately nub., 1839 : (new ed.), ed. bv F. 
Cundall, West Indian Committee, London, 
1934 : M. G Lewis (Monk Lewis), Journal 
of a West India Proprietor , 1815-1817, ed. 
by Mona Wilson, 1029 ; Lord Olivier, 
Jamaica * the Blessed Island, 1936 ; W. J. 
Brown, Jamaican Journey . 1949. 

Jamalpur ; (l)Tn. and municipality of 
Bengal, India, in the Mymensingh dint., 
88 m. N.W. of Dacca. Pop. 26,000, of 
which about two thirds are Moslems 
(2) Tn. and municipality of Bengal, 
India, 32 m W. of Bhagnlpur. It contains 
the iron workshops belonging to the E 
India Railway Company. Pop. 25,000, 
the greater part being Hindus. 

Jmmbes, tn. of Belgium anil S. suburb of 
Namur, from which it is separated bv the 
Meuse. It is engaged tn agriculture and 
manufs. of glass, crystal, lamp-black, 
dynamite and asphalt. Pop. 9h00. 

Jarabi, tn. In .Sumatra, on the r. b of 
the Jftinbi R., about 2 j in. N N.W of 
Palemhang. Manv Hind a sculptures have 
been discovered in its \irmity. 

Jambliohus Chaloidonus, see Iambli- 
enre 

Jamboree, originally a dilnking-bout oi 
merry-making, but now applied by the 
Boy Scouts* Association to their national 
and woild rallies. In euchie ( q.v .) it de- 
notes a single hand containing the five 
highest cards. 

Jambu-dvipa, one of the seven con- 
tinents of the world, in the Mahabharata. 
embracing the gods* dwelling place and 
the mountain of Meni with Its * jambu * 
or ‘ rose-apple * tree. Mountains divide 
It into nine countries, Bharata (India) 
being the chief. Poetry and Buddhistic 
works give the name to all India. Others 
apply it to the out. dints. only (N.W.), and 
othera to the whole of Asia. 

Jambul, region of the Kazakh S.S.R. 
Pop. 1)2,700. 

Jambusar, tn. and municipality of 
India m the Broach dlst., Bombay, 
situated about 28 m. N.W. of Broach. 
Pop. 11.000. 

James, name of three important 
figures in the Apostolic Church : (I) The 


aon of Zebedee and brother of John, one 
of the most important of the apostles ac- 
cording to the Synoptic accounts. He 
and his brother received from Jesus the 
surnamo * Boanerges,* explained as mean- 
ing * Sons of thunder.' In Acta I. 13 ff. 
he is mentioned among those who, after 
the Resurrection continued s toad fast In 
prayer at Jetnsalom. lie was the first of 
the apostles to suiter martyrdom, being 
put to death in the year a.d. 44. by Herod 
Agnppa (Acts xli 1 ft.). Legend speaks 
of his having made missionary Journeys 
to Spain, of which country he is the patron 
saint (2) The aon of Alphtcus, was also 
an apostle. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to whether he is to be identified 
with (4). Mark xv 40 ff. speaks of Ills 
mother as a certain Mary, but little is 
known of him. (3) The * brother * of 
Jesus, surnamed the Just, was, accoiding 
to Kpiphanius, the son of Joseph by a 
former marriage. Hegesippus {see Euse- 
bius, Historia Ecclesiastiea, 11., 23) gives a 
detailed description of his ascetic life 
of the kind that would appear ideal to an 
Ehionite, and Josephus (Ant. xx. 9) also 
tells us that he suffered death bv stoning 
in a.i> 62 nnder the high -priest Ananus. 
He was the head of the Jewish Church at 
Jerusalem and seems to have been the 
leader of the Judaining party, eager for 
the observance of the law 

James, Saint. The Epistle of, is placed 
first among the Catholic epistles. Its 
title is short, ‘ James a, servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Ohiist, to the twelve 
tribes which an* scattered abroad.* The 
traditional view identifies this James with 
James the Just, Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
those who hold this view place the date 
of the epistle vejcjr early , before the epistle 
to the Hebs. and probably before St. 
Paul's first missionary Journey. The epistle 
N therefore not to be regarded as a pole- 
imr id treatise against the Pauline view of 
faith, hut as an independent address to 
Jfwi-h Christ in us from a different point 
of \mw Though the apparent antithesis 
between the insistence of Paul on justifica- 
tion bv faith and the emphasis which 
JdiiMs lavs upon works is great, so much 
so indeed, that Luther characterised the 
opi'-.th as ‘an epistle of ^traw/ the two 
views arc not contradictory. An almost 
entmlv different opinion was held by the 
Tubingen school, now somewhat dte- 
(r«dit(d. They placed the epistle very 
late Hrliwoglcr and Hansrath ascribed 
It to the time of Trajan, Hilgenfeld to that 
of Domitian, being supported in thus 
dating it by Boltzmann and Von Boden. 
Mosi of these critics consider the epistle 
to r>c the work of a member of the Itom. 
('Imre h, writing in direct opposition to the 
Paulino propaganda, lor the position of 
the Tubingen school depends largely on 
their assumption of an opposition through- 
out the N T. between the Pauline theology 
and that of the older Jewish Christianity. 
The epiRtle deals, however, with Hfo not 
with doctrine. There was some difficulty 
as to its admission into the Canon. Bm 
Zahn’s Introduction to the New Testament 
i. (traps. 1909) and commentaries by 
Ewald, Mayor, and writers named la 
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article. Sfce also J. MoHatt, Introduction 
to the Literature oj the A/ew Testament , 3rd 
ed. 1018. 

James I. (1394-1437), king of Scotland, 
the sou of Robert III., at an early ago wan 
Bent to France bv hie father. lie was. 
however, captured by Eng. sailors on bin 
way there, ami was imprisoned m Knar- 
land by floury IV. (1400). In the wime 
year and Probably a month later thau his 
capture, nls father died and he became 
nominally king of Scotland. The gov. of 
Scotland was conducted by the duke of 
Albauy, tbo king's uncle, who showed no 
desire to ransom his nophow. Ills educa- 
tion b\ no moans neglected, and h*» 
proved himself one ol the best-educated 
princes of Europe. He was also very 
active and n good athlete. Af'er accom- 
panying ifonrj V r . to France lie was, in 
1421, restored to Scotland, the Scots pio- 
mising a huge ran oin. lie had married 
in the same car, Jane Beaufort, daughter 
of the duke of Somerset. He wa*- crowned 
in 1424 aud with Ins teal accession begins 
constitution’ll rnonnn by In Scotland. lit* 
caused the overthrow o t Murdoch, duke ol 
Albany, and hw son, and proved bo power- 
ful a king that he made many enemies. 
He crushed tjv* "*’ ulent nobility and 
woa Anally murdcrul by Graham. He 
was the author of two poems. The Kinqt s* 
Quair and Good Cauntrt. tire A. M. 
Mackenzie Tim Rise of the SteuaG^, 
UJ9-1513, 193.1 ; 10. Balfour-AIolvJik , 

James /. 1939. 

James II. (1130-90), the only surviving 
non of James l. ITo non brought up 
during his minority under the care of bis 
mother, the carl Douglas net mg ns regent, 
and after the second marriage of the qw en 
he passed into the custody of rsir Alix- 
ander Livingstone. A boost continual 
civil war waged during t he period of hi* 
minority, the prize of the victors being 
the custody of the king. In J44U J. 
married and assumed the royal power. 
He immediately proved himself ft biioug 
king. He caused Livingstone to be ex- 
ecuted and later stabbed Douglas with his 
own hands. He crushed the power of t he 
great nobles, and was supported by the 
majority of them, and a Do by parliament. 
Ue sympathised with the Lancastrian 
muse in England during the wars of the 
Roses, and after their deft at he attacked 
the Eng. possessions m the IS. of Scotland. 
At tbo blogf of Roxburgh lie was killed 
by the buistlng ol a cannon. On the 
whole the gov. and justice weie improved 
and reformed during Ids reign. <SYc J. 
Balfour, Annates , 1067-1652, 18‘J5. 

James 111. (1451-88), tho eldest son of 
James II. He became king at the uge of 
nme, and his minority was spout iu the 
custody of Sir Alexander Boyd. In 1409 
he married the daughter of the king of 
Denmark aud assumed power himself. 
The nobles submitted to him. but his de- 
sire for peace aud for a quiet life soou 
began to make him unpopular. Ills 
brothers plotted against him ; both wore 
arrested and one of them died in prison. 
The other fled to England and was recog- 
nised by Edward IV as king of Scotland. 
War broke out with England, and the 


duke of Albany and Richard, duke of 
Gloucester (Richard lit.) wore, owing to 
tin* actions of the barons, able to march 
upon Edinburgh. Peace was iuado, but 
again Albany rebelled anil finally died in 
1183. The barons, unable to appreciate 
th<' peaceful policy of J. towards England, 
n bi lied and defeated the king at Sauchlo- 
bum, where, according to tradition, after 
the buttle lie was slain by a soldier in tbo 
dnHUMt* ot a priest who wa* called in to 
■On i vc* him. See A. Lang, History of Scoi - 
land. 1 900-07. 

James IV. (1476-1513), was the eldest 
son oi Jnincs III., against whom nominally 
In Miught at the battle of S&uehioburn. 
lb w a ■» crowned immediately after bli- 
nd h< rV death, and at once took over the 
management of the attain of the realm 
He had little or no trouble with his noble* 
after the frustration of a plot formed at 
tin la ginning of his reign to baud him 
ovti to the Lng. king (Henry VII. Tudor', 
and no was inteueolj poptilir with the 
commons. Ho supported r»rkiu VVar- 
Ik r !» against Heurv VII., but the pro 
joi ted war with England came to nothiuir. 
ind iu 1,30.1 tiie marriage betvreou Mar 
gejet Tudor and J., which was to result 
m the union of the crowns, took place at 
iiolvrood. He raised Scotland to the 
hg'u st position she bad yet attained in 
F'ii me, and during hia reign the Scottish 
coirl wo« refined and enlightened. The 
a. » e-Mon of Henry VIIJ. led to continual 
bickei ings betw<H?n the two countries, and 
hi, ally m 1.313 J. declared war. He 
i'H'fied lonie succossoh at first, but wa* 
finally oxerthrown at Floddcn, He d. 
lighting bravely, and with him perished 
the (lower of Scottish nobility. He was a 
man of gemrons nature, and an energetic 
king. See J. Skene, Memorabilia Scotira , 
ti'.j 1612, 1923. 

James V. (1513-42), king of Scotland, 
-on ol Janies IV,, succeeded Ids father at 
tin ago nf one year, and between the 
>< ar^ 1.313-28 the coimtiy was in a state 
ui constant turmoil, owing tc frequent 
tnlliHionf* betwt*en the l'r. and tho Kng 
putties in Scotland. The quee». dowager 
wa- for a time regent, but finally Albany, 
.it the head of the Fr. party, occupied that 
portion. The king fell lut the hands of 
t he I iouglases, who kept linn prisoner until 
t nc year 1.328, when he escaped and began 
to rule personally, lie put down disordei 
with a firm hand, ami proved himself a 
\ci.\ capable king, but he was unpopular 
with the nobles, since he restricted their 
power too much. He was highly popular 
with the commons, however, whose lights 
lie preserved. Lie married in 1538 Mary 
of Guise. He supported tho old form of 
fmth in Scotland, puncipaily because he 
relied on the clergy for support against 
Hie nobles, and refused to follow the lead 
given by his uncle, Henry VUI. This re- 
fusal to listen to the advice of Henry VIII. 
led to ill feeling between the two coun- 
tries. w'hioh terminated iu 1542 In the out- 
break of war. The nobles revenged them- 
selves by deserting their king and leaving 
him to be overwhelmed at Solway Moss. 
Shortly afterwards he died, learning as he 
lay on his deathbed that a daughter had 
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been born to him— the later Mary Queen 
of Scots. See E. M. MacKerlie, Mary of 
Guise- Lorraine, 1515-1560, 1931. 

James I. <1 .*>66-1695), king of Great 
Britain and Ireland (formerly James VI. 
of Scotland), the son and only child of 
Mary Queen of Scoto and her second hus- 
band. Henry, Lord Darnley. Ho was 
bom at Edinburgh Castle, and became 
king in 1567 when his mother was forced 
to abdicate. He was a boy of great w oak • 
ness, and never became a strong man, al- 
though he lived for nearly sixty years. 
He was kept outside politics altogether 
up to the year 1578. He was brought 
up first of all under the care of the earl of 
Mar and bis countess, for both of whom he 
Meems to ha vo had much affection. Later, 
on the death of Mar, Sir Alexander 
Erskine took him into bis charge. His 
education was by no means neglected, 
George Buchanan being his principal tutor 
The times made it necessary that he 
should be trained as a Protestant, and 
therefore the theological siuo of bis edm a- 
tion was pursued. It was not until 1583 
that J. began actually to rule. His reign 
as James VI of Scotland was altogether 
for the good of that country. J. broke 
the power of the baronage and restored 
the power of the monarchy. He gained 
the favour of the people, and ho was able 
even to curb the pretensions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and to introduce a form 
of episcopal gov. Ho had been brought 
up as a Presbyterian, but he never had 
any very great love for Presbyterianism. 
Ho believed above all in the divine right of 
kings, and held that the chief supporters 
of this theory — the bishops — were alone 
to be supported. In England, however, 
his career was otherwise. He was ac- 
cepted by his Eng. subjects largo! y be- 
cause the alternative to accepting him was 
civil war. But fris pretensions, hla in- 
tolerance, his personal appearance, and 
his manners did much to alienate his sub- 
jects. His claim of divino right, which he 
supported by pretence to powers of dis- 
pensation and suspension of the laws, 
quickly gained for him enemies in Eng- 
land. Tne failure of his foreign policy and 
his desire to pose as the arbiter of Europe 
were also points against bis general popu- 
larity. He failed altogether to see the 
weakness of Spain, and his desire for a 
marriage alliance with that country 
weakened support In England. Ills reign 
from 1603 to 1625 may be regarded as one 
of the essential preliminary causes of the 
outbreak of civil war In 1612. Truly it 
has been said 4 James sowed the wind, 
Charles reaped the whirlwind/ He has 
also been aptly described as the wisest 
fool in Christendom. lie was certainly 
well educated and well read, but pedantic 
to a d'grce. Ilis general reading and Ills 
Intellectual •interests show that he had 
great sympathy with the education of the 
time. Amongst writings of his may bo 
mentioned, Essays of a Prentise m the 
Divine AH of Poesie (158+) ; Counterbhyst 
to Tobacco (1604). See H. «. Iiosedaie, 
Spanish Match , 1908 ; R« 8. Halt, J times e 
Secret, Elizabeth and James VI,, 1927 ; 
H. J. LaskJ, Political Ideas of James 


1021 : C. Williams, James /., 1934 ; J. D. 
Mackio, Cavalier and Puritan, 1936. 

James II. (1633-1701), king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was the second sur- 
viving son of Chillies I., and was created 
duke of York in 1643. During the Civil 
wur he was captured by Fairfax, but 
escaped to Holland In 1648. During the 
twelve years which elapsed between this 
date and the Restoration, he proved him- 
self an ablo soldier, and was commended 
both by Turenne and ComlA On the res- 
toration he was appointed Lord High Ad- 
miral and Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
He proved himself an able officer and a 
wise administrator, ond gained a great 
reputation both for ability and courage. 
Him private life was, however, as immoral 
os that of his brother, the king. Ho mar- 
ried Anne Hyde in 1660, under exceedingly 
discreditable circumstances. By her he 
bad issue Mary and Anno, who both 
ascended the throno. His second wife 
was Mary D’Este of Modena, who bore 
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him a son, James Francis Edward, known 
as the Pretender, and a daughter, Mary 
Louwi, who died young. He avowed 
hlniM'lf a Horn. Catholic in 1082, but after 
the passing of the Test Act, he was forced 
to give up ills otiices, and later the Popish 
Plot drove him to Holland. IDs exclu- 
sion from the throne was proposed by the 
W lugs, but after Charles’s triumph ho was 
able to return. He was first made High 
Commissioner for Scotland, where ho In- 
stituted cruel persecutions of the Coven- 
ant ers, and later he was again made Lord 
lliph Admiral. Ho succeeded in Feb. 
Mih t to the throne. He promised to de- 
fend the Church and the laws, and was 
rccoiwd as king with some popularity. 
He, however, failed to recognise the 
st rengj h of the Estab. Church. lie intro- 
duced Catholics into the army and the 
uriivH., and assumed the right of dispens- 
ing with and suspending the laws of 
England, The Declaration of Indulgence 
and the refusal of the bishops to road It in 
the churches led to their trial for seditious 
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lfbol. They were acquitted amidst the 
applause of the nation and oven of the 
army which J. had gathered at Hounslow 
to overawe London. The birth of a son 
to him destroyed Eng. hopes of a Protes- 
tant succession, and induced a group of 
Eng. nobles to send an invitation to Wm. 
of Orange, without which he would not 
oome. J. was sublimely unconscious. In 
spite of repeated warnings, of what was 
happening, but awoke to the danger after 
the arrival of Wm. of Orange In England, 
lie attempted to retreat, and finally fled 
t.he country. Ills first attempt to escape 
failed, and he was brought back, but al- 
lowed to escape again. He crossed to 
Prance, and from there to Ireland, whore 
he was defeated at the Boyne (1 01)0). lie 
seems to have lost his old courago, and 
behavod with great cowardice. Two 
other attempts tu restore him (the battle 
of La Hnguo (<j v ) and the Assassination 
Plot) failed, and after refusing the crown 
of Poland. J. died at tit. Germains in 
Franco. He was narrow-minded, and 
failed to grasp the greatness of the issues 
against him. To these two causes hi<* 
failures may be chiefly attributed. See 
lives by H. Rell-v 1028 ; F. M. Cl. Hig- 
ham, 1934 ; i . (J. I uri.cr, 1918 ; also ,1. 
Marriott, Crisis of English f.i birty, 1030 ; 
M. Hay, Winston Churchill and James II., 
1934. 

James, David (1839-93), actor, whose 
real name was Belacco, b. in London. He 
made bis flrtd, appearance at the Princess'* 
Theatre under Charles Kean, but subse- 
quently appeared at the Hoyulty in 1803. 
where he played in Burnaud’s burlesque 
Of Irian , uud c«tab. his reputation 111 1870 
with his performance of y'ekiei Homespun 
In the Heir at Law. llo played at various 
theatres in many parts, but his most suc- 
cessful wow Perkyn Middlewick in Our 
Boys. This piece was played over 
1000 times, and was claimed as • the 
longest run on record.’ 

James Francis Edward Stuart, see 
Stuart, Jamf.s Fh incus Ei>w\kl>. 

James, George Payne Rainsford (1799- 
1860), Eng. novelist, b. in London. 
Talcing to literature early, he attained 
some success as a writer of miscellaneous 
articles, and in 1822 produced a Life of 
the Black Prince, followed within the uoxt 
thirty years by over a hundred books, 
mostly novels, the remainder Mats., plays, 
and verse. Many of his tales are his- 
torical, Iticheheu (1829) being one of the 
best. They were very pop u far, having 

S lenty of adventures told in good Eng., 
tough the characters are mere lay- 
flguree. His style is parodied by Thack- 
eray in ‘ Barbazure * in Xovels by Eminent 
Hands. Though J.'s histories are com- 
pilations of no great value, he was for 
some tiino historiographer-royal to Wm. 
IV. From 1850 to i860 he was British 
consul successively in Massachusetts, 
Virginia, and finally Venice, where ho 

James, Sir Henry (1803-77), director- 

( general of the Orduance Survey of Eng- 
and and Wales, 6. in Cornwall. He was 
appointed In 1827, and was made director- 
general in 1851. He was also director of 


the topographical dept, of the War Office 
in 1857, and was knighted in 1800. Ho is 
famous for having applied photo-zinco- 
graphy to ordnance maps (1859), on whioh 
subject he pub. a book entitled Photo - 
zincography and other Photographic Pro - 
cvsbCH employed at the Ordnance Survey 
Office. 

James, Henry, Lord (of Hereford) (1828- 
1911), Eng. lawyer and statesman, 6. at 
Hereford, and educated at Cheltenham, 
(''ailed to the Bar In 1852 he became Q.O. 
in l *09, entering parliament the same 
your as Liberal member for Taunton, 
winch seat he retained until 1885. In 
1873 fie was appointed first solicitor- 
general, afterwards attorney -general, and 
receded a knighthood. Resuming office 
under Mr. Gladstone in 1880, he was 
offered tin* lord chancellorship In 1886, but 
declined to accept it, having broken away 
from his leader on the Home Rule ques- 
tion. Elected for Bury (Lanes.) in 1885, 
and ro-elected in 1880 and 1892, ho be- 
came n leading Unionist. At the hold- 
ing of the Parnell Commission he appeared 
with Sir Richard Webster as counsel tot 
The Tunes, and in 1895 took his seat in 
the Salisbury cabinet as chancellor of ths 
duchy of Lancaster with a peerage. A 
•>n\ meed free trader, he strongly opposed 
tic* Tariff Reform movement in 1903 
1 Piping the latter years of his life he took 
great interest in the Imperial Institute 
He wm a good sportsman, and for somt 
tunc imtfudent of the M.C.C. 

James, Henry (1843-1916), A met 
author; b. in New York; son of Henry 
.1., an eminent theological writer and 
lecturer. He and his brother Wm. (g.v., 
uc»‘H iu their boyhood educated in Eng- 
land, France, and Switzerland, and after 
wards at Harvard. Henry was intended 
foi tin* law, but took to literature instead 
- -e n co u raged by W. D. Howells, then 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly , in which 
I V first .story appeared in 1 86 >. For four 
icir* he remained in America writing 
•dimes m sketches ; In 1869 b«, removed 
to England. Beginning with the novel 
If fitch and Ward (1871), he pub. a large 
num tier of vols. ; Including novels, eol- 
ith ted stories, travel -sketches, criticism, 
and biography. Tn spite, or perhaps be- 
cause, of the peculiar grace and distinc- 
tion of his work he was rather long in 
‘ arriving ' — his first great success being 
the tale of Daisy Miller (1 878). He after- 
wards won universal recognition as being 
first in his own particular school, a school 
so tar removed from those of older mast ere 
of Action that it has had to create its own 
circle of admirers. Intensely subtle and 
analytic in its portraval of character, deal- 
ing little in incident ; but probing the 
depths of individuality, of internal strife, 
of closely- woven intricacies of thought 
and feeling — it has nothing in common 
with romances like those of Soott and 
Pumas, or broad vigorous stories of every- 
day life as told by Dickens. Very charac- 
teristic and noteworthy specimens of J.*e 
work are The Portrait of a Lady (1881 ) and 
The Golden Bcnvl (1904). His novels (in 
the strict sense) are twenty -one in num- 
ber. The last was; The Outcry, (1911). 
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The Ivory Tower (1017) and The & tense of celled, and her wrltiugn on the subject of 
the Past J 1917) are unfinished He lived it t Include Companions to the public 
at Rye, Sussex Ue was enthusiastically and private pictnro galloriis m London 
for England on the beginning of the Eirst (1 S12) l he House of l than (1816), Lives 
World War, in July 1911 he became >f 1 arly Italian I a niters (1815), Legends 
natmalised as a IJrtt subject Ho ii of the Monastic Ordn 9 (18 / iqends of 

oetved O M in the a t xr of his death Sir the Madonna (18*>2) l Ho woik upon 
P Edgar, Henry Janus, Man and Author , whlth Lur reputation ihkflj icsts. Sacred 
1927 , Van Wyck Brooks, Pilgrimage of mui Legi rulary Art (first put pub in 1848), 
Henry James , 1028 , L O Matthiobsc n was completed, after Alls J s death, by 
and K D Murdock, Tht A otebooh of Henry Lady Eastlako under the title of The 
James 191* , Janet Adam smith (cd ) History of Our Lord (1801) See uiomolr 
Henry James end Robert Louis Steiensan by Mrs Maephorson, 1878 
A Record of friendship and Cntieum Jameson, Sir Leander Starr (18 >3-1917), 
1948 F w Dupee (ed ) T ht Question of Butlsh colonial statesman, b m Edln 
Henry James, 1918. burgh, and studied medu lne In London 

James, William (d 1827), naval his (Mil, 1877) Hi caking down fiom over 
torian, practised In the lainaica Supreme work in 1878 he wont out to B Africa, 
Court (1801-13) He was detained pm settling at Kimberley, whue he was very 
oner In the USA In IS 12, but escaped sucussfnl, among his patients being Prr si 
to Nova Scotia in 1813 He pub vatious di nt krugr r and Lobi ngula He was in 
pamphlets on the comparative mints of tmutc with Cecil Rhodes, and when the 
the ffing and Amer names in 1810, but lattci, assisted by J *s influence with 
hit, guat work N his Natal History of I obcngnla, estab the Brit S African 
Great Hr i tain from the Dularatcon of IVar < omjurij the doctoi accompanied the 
by I ranee m 179 3 to the Aciession of fust rmigi ant column to Masbonaland in 
George 11 (1820) This appeared m ;> vols \rvt m tr, being appointed ad 

In 1822 2 4, and was leprmtcd in 0 voN mmistntor, he succeeded m checking a 
In 1*26 Boer fir' 1000 strong, orgamsed to dispute 

James, William (1812-1910), Amer tiu, l rlt possession of tho rountiy In 
philosopher, brother of Hcmj J the 1*)1 i Matabolo invasion brought on a 
novrliit ( q v ), took his degree of AI D a r war in whi< li J toe k a leading part, and 
Harvaid In 1870, and became left uci r u h l in tho to iquist of Mitubrleland 
there in anatomy and physiologv iu M72 Returning home for i io*t in 1894 ho went 
Inhei »ting from his father a love f >r subl lo out air un In 1 89 and on IXc 31 U d that 
reasoning and mental rtstaiih togithcr <lis» ious raid into the Iransvual which 
with guat power and freshness m e\prtb In i d led so many troubles ( apt mid by 

sing ms theories be became assist Hit pi of tht Boris he was sent home for trial and 
of philosophy (1880), prof (I88 r ) piof of sc ntt iu t d to lift ct n months impi isonment, 
psy« hologj (188 U and prof of philosophy bin wu* loudlv oppliudei in open tourt 
<18)7-1907) His Pr ntt pies of Psycho Hi turning unofikinJlv to \frkA he became 
logy (1890) gave him a wide if potation U ulu of the Progressive piuty after the 
and was reprinted m a condensed fonn in wui and Premier on their sumss in 
1*92, he wrote a No TheW ll to Relate 1 Mi I 1 -Uh measures were liberal, the 
(1817), Human Pmmnrtahty (18921, lulls r il prisoners were liberated and shoitly 
to 1 tochers on Pathology and to 6 indents aft i wards it stored to tho franchise, while 
m Infe s Ideals (1899) I he Vanities if stmiious cifoits were nude to develop 
Religious Experience (1902), Pragmatism ti it our* is of the i ountn , railioadfl and 
(1907), 4 Pluralistic l nuerse (1008), and c In ition receiving *pe< iul attention In 

The Meaning of Truth (1909) His home 1 in* Ins party was difoited, anil J io 

was at Cambridge, Mas> u husetts, hut ho sig icd olhcc Uo was made P C Jn 1907. 
visited Euroi»e on sev occasion*, and was and Bart in 19 li ve < ol fl Marshall 

invited to deliver the Lifford iceturts on I J ol J hr Jameson Raid, 1910 

natural religion at Edinburgh (1899 1901 1 Jame9 River, laigost riv in Virginia, 
and the Hlhbirt lectures at Manihestei l > \ It lists in the Alleghany Mfcs , 
College, Oxford (1908) Honor cry do ai l ti >ws into Chesapeake Bay It has 
groes were (onferred on him bv tho unJva a kudh of 1 >0 ra , and Is navigable for 
of Padua, Edinburgh, Princeton, Oxfoid, sir uuboats of 1 10 tons an faros Richmond 
Durham, and Geneva (i r l >0 m from its mouth) The chief 

James Bay, Inlet in the ^ part of Hud tnt arc the ( hkkahominy and the Appo- 
son Bay It received its name from its mat toy Jamestown, the first permanent 
explorer Catt Thomas James It is Inc sc tile in rut, was located on this riv. 
about 300 m long and 150 m wido and Jamestown (1) (Jap of Bt. Helena, 
contains a number of islands Moose situ it< d on the N W. coast of the Is, It 
Factoi v , at the mouth of t hr Moose R, is is a coaling station, and contains the 
an important trading station of the rr *i h noe of the governor of the is. Pop 
Hadron s Ray Company 1, 09 (2) A ilty In Chautauqua to .New 

JamesonT Anna Brownell, (1794-1800), Wk ITS*, about 00 m SW of 
Irish authoress and art critic, b in Dublin Buffalo, situated on Lake Chautauqua, 
In 183 1 she pub her first important woi k. and i < mm h pati onNed os a summer resort. 
Memoirs of FtmnU Sovereigns, followed It bus flour, lumber, and ootton mills and 
fey: Characteristics of Women (1832), paper factor!* s Pop 42,000 (3) Former 

Beauties of the Court of Charles II, (1833 ), settlement in James City co,, Virginia* 
Winder Studies and Summer Rambles USA, and was the first Eng settlement 
{itSi), the result of her visit to Canada It in the IJ.fl.A. founded in 1607. Only re* 
was, however, as an art crltio that she ex* mams, howevei , of this settlement exist 
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at the present day, and are incorporated 
In Williamsburg, the first cap. of Virginia. 
(4) Tn. in the Lydenburg cllv. , Transvaal, 
S. Africa, situated N. of Barberton in the 
Kaap goldfields dint. Pop. 11000. 

Jami, Nureddln. Abdurrahman (1414-921, 
last great Persian poet, b. at Jam In 
KhorasHau. Ue wrote lyrical poems and 
odes, and his collect Jou of romantic poems. 
Haft Aurang , contains two of his best 
known, ‘ Yusuf u Zuloikha * (traus. 189.# 
by Rogers) and 4 Halanum u Ahsal ’ (tians. 
by FitzUeraJd, 1 856). Ho also pub. a hist, 
of the Hurts and other prose works, his 
ohiof being Bahanstim, which has also 
been trans. 

Jamieson, John (17)9-1838), Scottish 
scholar and antiquary, b. in (llusgow. 
After studying for the ministry he was 
ordained to the Anti- Burgher branch of 
the Secession Church at Forfar Sri 17-^1, 
and afterwards ut Edinburgh in 1 797. 
His chief work is The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language (l 808), 
supplement In 182#, and a new od. in 
1879 87. Among his pubs, arc eds. of 
Harbour's Bruce, and Blind Ham’s Sir 
William Wallace. 

Jamkhandi, can of the native state of 
Jamkhandi, ’him a., Indiu. situated 
about 37 m. S.W. of Bijapur. Pop. 
12,000. 

Jammes, Francis (1868-1938), French 

r ioet, horn at Touruav in the I’vrermcs. 
n his earlier 1e tlieic were the delicious 
De r Angelas de t 'unite a Ta/ujtlus du smr, 
Le Devil da prhnerdres and in his late" 
Catholic style Lea Oeorgufues chrettcniu 
Among his prosn stories arc Clara d'Elti 
tmise. (1 899), Jlmaule d’fitremont (1901), 
Pomme d'Anis (190 4), Lc Pocte rustfgur 
(1920), and Les Robinsons basgws (1923). 

Jammu. Jamu, or Jummoo, cap. of the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, India, and 
situated about 80 m. N. of Amritsar. It 
was once a Heat of a Rajput dynasty, now 
the residence of the Maharajah of Kashmir 
Pop. 32,000. 

Jamnagar, see Nawavagab. 

Jamnotri, hot. springs in florhwal state. 
United Pro vs., India, situated near the 
source of tlio R. Jumna. Alt. 10,984 ft. 

Jamrad, fort, N.W. Frontier Prov., 
Pakistan. It lies 10-12 m. to the W. of 
Peshawar at the entrance of the Khyber 
Pass. It played an important part in 
1878-79 iu the war with Afghanistan. A 
now railway line through the Khyber from 
J. to the frontier of Afghanistan was 
opened in 1925. Pop. about 0000. 

Jamahld, the subject of many Persian 
poems and legends, is supposed to have 
belonged to the mythical ‘ PeoshdAdian * 
Dynasty, and to have built and reigned in 
Persepolw about 1000-800 b,<\, and to 
have been dethroned by Zohak, the 
Arabian. \ 

Jamtland, Iftu or gov. of Sweden ; chief 
tn.. Ostersund. Area 20,000 so. in. Pop. 
142,800. 

JAnadek, LooX (1854-1928), Czech com- 
poser, b. at Hukvaldy, Moravia, son of u 
Til. schoolmaster. Was a choir-boy at 
Brno (Brilnn) and later choir-master in h 
monaster/. Studied in Prague and Leip- 
zig ; settlod in Brno as conductor and 
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composer. Produced a number of operas 
of strongly national character. Ilfs ac- 
cepted masterpiece Is Jenufa ( 4 Her Step- 
daughter ’) (1903), a drama of Moravian 
peasant life. Katyn, Kabanova (1921) 
Ih an adapted version of Ostrovsky's 
famous Russian play. The Storm. One of 
his earliest works was Sarka (1887). Fils 
other prin. operas are : the one-Act 
Beginning of a Novel (1891); Destiny 
(uuer jet performed or printed, IUO.j); 
Mr Brnucek’s Excursions (1914), consist- 
ing of two fantastic dreams within a 
mil ist lo framewoik ; The Adventures of 
the Cunning Vixen (1923;, many of the 
characters of which arc animals or birds, 
with u hint of underlying symbolism; 
The Unkropoulos AJftur (1924) based on 
h well-known play by Capek ; and From 
the House of the Dead < 1 928), which adapts 
lor the operatic stage episodes ftom 
Do-tocvsky'e reminiscences of his prison- 
life in '-Iberia. He also composed a con- 
siderable quantity of chamber, orchestral 
and choir music and a flue Slavonic folk 
iiittHS. J. is one of the three or four groat 
opera composers of the twentieth century 
and hn music has a rich lyrical vein not 
unlike that of Dvorak or Smetana. 

Jane, Frederick T. (1870-1910), Brit. 
rm\ ,ti officer and founder and first editor 
of the aims. Jane's Fighting Ships (from 
1 W 9M on authoritative description of the 
world’s navies ; and All the World's Air- 
t raft (from 1910). Educated at 7£\cter 
«■< huol. Naval correnpondent for the 
Engineer, Scientific American , and Stan- 
di uni Other nubs, include : Blake of the 
4 iluttlcsnake ’ (lSfiJ), Tne port Guard 
S/;/p (1899), The Torpedo in Peace and 
War (1 89S), 7'he Jane Saeal War Came 
(1 80S) and other works on the game, which 
he invented. Heresies of Sta Pmcer (1906), 
and The British Battle Fie* t (1912). 

Janeiro, Rio de, see Rio dk Janriuo. 

Janesville, cap. of Rock oo., Wisconsin, 
U cJ.A., on the Rock R. about 70 m. S.W. 
of Milwaukee. It does a considerable 
trade in tobacco, and also me tints. cotton 
and woollen goods. It ha.* much water 
power, and there are fiour, cotton, and 
woollen mills. Wisconsin State School for 
the blind is situated here. Pop. 21,000. 

Janet, Paul (1823-99), F*. philosopher. 
b. m Paris. He was prof, of philosophy 
In Stmshurg CJniv. in 1848, and In 1864 
became prof, at the Sorbonne, and a 
member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, receiving prizes from 
this institution in 18 m and 1858 for La 
Famille and Uistoire de la Philosophic dans 
TantujuiU et dans lea temps modernes. He 
also wrote Lts Causes finales, which has 
been translated ; Hmtoire de la philo- 
sophic ; Philosophic de la Revoluium 
Frawaifc ; and Thtorie de la morale. He 
was a lucid if not original writer, and in 
philosophy was a follower of Cousin. 

Janet, Pierre Marie Felix (5. 1859), Fr. 
psychologist, &. In Paris. Appointed prof 
at the Sorbonne in 1898, and at the Col- 
lege de France in 1902. A psychologist 
and neurologist.lhe is known especially for 
his researches on hysteria and neuroses. 
He wrote on psychology and psycho- 
therapy. 
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Jang, Bahadur (1816-77). prime minis- 
ter of Nepal, was a nephew of Mata her 
Sing, who was a high functionary m Ben- 

e l. In 1834 he was made commander- 
•chief of the Nepalese arms » and in 1 846 
made himself prime minister when the 
former holder of the title was muidcred 
He kept on good terms with the Eng . 
visiting England in 1 850 and rendered muc h 
assistance In Oudb In the mutiny of 1857 
JanJoulum. hill opposite to the city of 
Rome. It was one of the portions beyond 
the Tiber included in the fortifications of 
Aurelius (a d. 270-275). 

Janln. Jules Gabriel (1804-74). Fr 
critic and novelist, b at St. Etienne. He 
made his reputation by his dramatic 
criticisms In the Journal dea Dfbnts His 
L'Jne mortcila Femme guillotine* (1829), 
was a olever parody of Victor Hugo T. fos 
was followed in 1831 by Bamave (his best 
novel), which gives a striking picture of 
the first Fr. Revolntion. He was elected 
to the Fr. Academy in 1 870. 

Janina. Yannlna. or Yaniua. cap of the 
prefecture of Janina, Greece, is situate d in 
e picturesque position, about oU m fiorn 
the shore opposite the is of Corfu It is 
the seat of a Gk. archbishop, and nos messes 
many mosques and churches. Gold and 
flilver embroidery are still produced m the 
slty ; it was the stronghold of All Pasha, 
the tyrant of Epirus, from 1788-1818 ; 
was besieged and captured by the Gks. 
during the Balkan war, 1913. Pop. 
tprcfecture) 139,000 ttn.) 21,000 
Janizaries, renowned force of Turkish 
mldlery estab. in the fourteenth tontury 
Down to abont 1800 thev were composed 
of forced levies of Christian youths, to 
whom were added young captives taken 
in war. Trained under a discipline both 
military and monastic, thev were taught 
to look upon the corps as their only home 
and for centuries $hey were the tlower of 
the Ottoman troops Receiving no pay 
except during the war, they were allowed 
to work at trades and to art as nolle o 
They frequently mutinied, and at length 
in 1820 a final revolt at Constantinople re 
suited in their annihilation 

Janjira, coastal state of the Konkan dlv 
of Bombav. India, having an area of 324 
sq.m The cap. is Murud, and the fort of 
Janjira lies on on is. at the ontianco of 
Rajpurl Creek. Pop. about 8 r >, >00 
Jan Mayen Island, the 4 Devil's Island/ 
lies about 300 m. N. of Roland, in the 
Arctic Ocean between Greenland and 
Norway. It Is a craggy, volcanic Is., 
•whose mossy cliffs ore the haunt of 
mllltons of seabirds, and whose desolate 
slopes, when the winter snow recedes, he 
eorno all vo with Arctic plants and an un- 
expected fauna of insects and spiders, and 
other small animals. Scattered through- 
out the Is are the craters of extinct vol- 
canoes, many of recent origin. At one 
preoipitous point, on Egg Blull, steam still 
rises from the depths of the is ; nearby, 
dominating the whole Is., the mighty 
white Boorcnberg rises nearly 8000 ft., 
directly above the surf. From the Ice-cap 
of this volcanic mt. which is about 30 in. 
round the base and one of the biggest 
votcanio cones in the world, some fifteen 


glaciers drop towards the sea. The is. 
is economically useless ; but it is con- 
veniently situated for the estab. of a 
meteorological station for the recording 
of Ar< tic storms It was once a vital 
factory site in the centre of tho Arctic 
whaling grounds The whales have gone, 
hut traces of the hunt and the hunters 
were fouud in 1947 bj the Oxford Unlv. 
expedition on every lonely beach. The 
earliest hist, of J, M I is lost even to the 
Norse men’s logc nds, but it is agreed that 
it was discovered long hefore the whalers 
made it their summer homo. A little 
over tlirco centuries ago mariners from 
various nations * discovered * J M. I. One 
of tho first of these wua the Dutchman 
Jan Mnv, who landed on the is. in 1814 
and whoso name it now bears. Tt was 
prohahlj discovered hist by Henry Hud- 
son In 1607, though others, besides Jan 
Mav, Mince his time have claimed to have 
discovered it. Fr. whalers called It the 
Me do Hit hoi leu ; in the earlv davs of 
thoir whale hunting the Dutch seem to 
have naiml It St Maurice, while their 
greatest fishing rlials, the Eng called It 
Timitv or Sn Thomas Smith’s Is. The 
diaries of early vovagers, however, all 
comment on the ntaih barrenness of J. M.. 
Including that of Robert Fotherby, the 
Eng captain who visited the Is in 1615, 
and repotted that w the lowlands 4 ail the 
atoms were like unto a smith’s Binders 
both In colour aud forme, the sand is 
generally mixed with a corne like amber/ 
The Oxford expedition have confirmed 
that this * amber ’ is formed of pretty 
jellnu green olivine ciystals which shine 
from the black laval sand of the beaches. 
The flora of lie hens and mosses clings pre- 
c.umus|\ to the Mumbling lava. The sea 
«t tutus Ih covered with fulmar, petrols, 
kitti wakes, little auks, guillemots, ana 
puffins. Tho Oxford Expedition found 
the is uninhabited except for the per- 
sonnel of a meteorological station main- 
tained by the Norwegian Gov In damp 
places under the cliffs vegetation Is lush 
and varied, comprising such familiar 
things as dandelions, bilberries, anemones 
and flowering saxifrages But at alti- 
tudes of 7000 ft., and 5000 ft above the 
snow line mav ho found mosses and orange 
lie he ns projecting through the snow. (See 
4 Oxford Goes Exploring/ by A J. Mar- 
shall, leader of the Oxford Univ. Expedi- 
tion, /he Time s, Nov 21-2 >, 1947.) 

Jannes and Jambres. legendary names 
of t her two wizards who * withstood Moses ’ 
(Ex vii 2; 2 Tun ill. 8) According to 
some traditions they wore tho 4 two 
youths* (RV. 4 servants *) who accom- 
panic d Balaam when lie went up to curse 
Isihc 1 (Targuin I. ; Numb, xxii 22). They 
wcio the subject of m&ny legends, and a 
book PtjpMtenUa Javni* ft V ombre is re- 
ft i red to among the apocryphal books by 
Origc n See bcluiror, Qesch. iii. 292 etseq 
(188b 90) 

Jannings, Emil (b. 1887), Ger stage and 
film actor, b. at Korscharh, Switzerland, of 
Gcr -Ainer. parents. He appeared with 
Max Reinhardt’s company m Berlin. His 
first appearance as a film actor was in an 
Ernst Lubitsch film (1916) and be also 
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worked for the Amor screen (1925-29) 
Ho returned to the stage in 19*2 See 
also Ginfmajooru h, Development of the 
Film and rilm Acting 

Jan of Mabuse, bee Mabuhf 
Jansen, Cornelius (1585-1 (>$8), a Dutch 
divine, founder of the school of theology 
known on Jansenism Ho studied at 
Louvain and Pons, returning to Louvain 
03 a prof In 1617 Ho lectured on 
Scripture at the umv for nearly twenty 
years and was tht k wlor of the mnv In a 
bitter controversy with the Tesuits In 
] 026, he h d n deputation to Spain to plead 
the cause of the umv ardnst the Jesuits, 
and was successful m g< tting their author 
Isation to teach the huunnitus and phll 
osophy withdrawn by the t ourt of Ma hid 
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(1026) Meanwhile ho was working on his 

S i eat thcol >gkal txiatist, tin i ugustmw* 
eslgned to restore the teachings of ^ 
Augustine to the ir t~uc pirn e in ( hrlstlan 
teaching In 16*6 on the rtenmimnda 
tion of Philip I\ he was made bishop of 
Ypree in 10(0 but dkd so »n eftci in an 
epidemic in 1018 Lie had nevti had a 
conflict with Home anil in lus Ust will and 
testament declare! tbit he dkd an 
obedient son to that church in which r 
have lived to mv dying hum * Two wars 
after his death the lugu^hnus was pub 
aud it immed lately nppe ired that J had 
favoured the opinions of 11 dns, an curia r 
chance Hoi of Lou\uln l un who hid 
taught a dot tune >f gum with itsem 
b lances to ( dxiulsm I ho tugu*t\nn* 
had an Immense suee«ss, and wus de 
fended b> the fritnds of T beaded b> 
A i nan Id 0/ r ) For the subsequent List 
of bis doc t lino, see Janskmhm 

Jansenism After the dcith of tin 
Dutch divino Jansen In 16 18 most of his 
works and letters were pub , paitkulailv 
the Augustinus In three veils in UNO 
Although Jansen had been etrouglj anti 
Protestant, some of his tends resemble 1 
Calvinism, so that fixe of them were con 
detuned by the Vatu aii in 104 J borne of 
Jansen s friends, especially the fathers of 
Port Royal, headed by Am iuld, defended 
these same propositions, and though in 

E'E* 7 


1653 they were declared heretical, Arnauld 
would not give way. In 16o6 ho was de- 

f Traded and exiled, and In 1061 his ad* 
iciuits were ordered to sign a renunciation 
ol lus teaching on pain of Imprisonment 
A tiuce was estab m 1669, and for thirty 
}enrs the JansenNts, protected by some 
powerful fric nds, maintained a precarious 
footing in L ranee In 1703 Louis XIV, 
under Jesuit instigation, began a fierce 
attack on J , and in 1713 Clement XII 
issued the bull Umgemtus , condemning 
the I eflenons of Quesnol, Amauld's sue 
cessor This decree had a very mixed 
reception m France, though the Catholic 
partv proved the stronger The leading 
Jauscnists withdiew to Holland, where 
th v burned a church Jansen had in 
te nded to restore the teaching of Augus- 
tine. to w hat he conceived to be Its proper 
1 1 icc in t hn church, and to prove how 
muc h it ha 1 been perverted by the achool- 
mc n In the first vol of the Augustinus 
1 1 defines the distinctive tenets of tht 
J c lagians and semi Pelagians Tht 
sc eond vol assigns limits to human reason 
md adjusts the claims of authority with 
particular reference to the authoritative 
teaching of Augustine Reversing th# 
1 1 me lple of the w noolmen, J affirmed that 
philosophv and theology were entirely on 
connected with each other Original sin 
is not mere imputation of sin , it Is a 
lepiavation of nature and conoupisoenot 
is i taint of sin in body and soul Tht 
third vol treats of the Grace of Chrit-t, and 
f ru hides with an attempt to Identify tht 
tc hings of the Jesuit Molina with those 
f the semi Pelagians The fear of God 
in 1 of eternal punishment cannot remove 
ml from the heart fear is a self 
kro vth of the feeble soul, there 1 b nothing 
>f God in it,' and later in the same oon 
text Jansen attacks the scholastic notion 
»f attrition 1 he fundamental opposition 
of J s teaching to the Catholic Church lay 
m his disregarding the distinction between 
the natural und supernatural ordei For 
him nil supernatural gifts weie not grot 
n tous but were simply man s due In 
moral questions the Jansonists called the 
Jesuits luxlst,* while the Jesuits called 
ttuir opponents * rigonst * In I6o3 Inno 
i lit \ declared xaiious propositions of 
J linen to be either heretical Irreligious, 
r injurious to God Anthony Arnauld 
/ i ), joining issue with the pope, argued 
that though the views as stated by the 
j >pc were censurable thoy were not to be 
f iund In Jansen s work This reply pro 
kid a long di awn dispute over papal 
ii fallibility, the uuture of which inoi 
ucntnlly Jansen had defended in a doo 
I oral thesis in 161) Among the most 
ui dent supporters of J In France were the 
minutes of a nunntrv, called Fort Roval 
in the Fields, whose abbess, known later as 
Maria Angelica de b Magdalena, was the 
sisu r of Arnauld One of the most famous 
ui hi rents of J was Pascal the author of 
the Inimitable Lett res Pronncuiles, In 
which the casuistry of certain Jesuit 
fathers is brilliantly ildiculed Louis XIV., 
at the instigation of the Jesuits, had the 
uunncrv demolished There was further 
persecution after the Issue of the Papal 
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boll, Untgeiuius, whlc h condemned the Janthma, iee Ianthixa 
work Moral Observations on the Neu lesta Januanus, St., or San Gennaro (4 
mmt by the Janseni*t, Pasquler Qui snel a n 105) martyr and the patron saint of 

for) But persecution merely had the Naples Legend relates that he was 

effect of provoking fanaticism Marvellous bishop of Benevcnto under Diocletian 
cures and other miracles wore attributed lud that be suficied martyrdom, aocom 
to Jansentsts, and there arose the Convul punted by most atrocious tortures, during 
slonaries and B lagellants On the death th it mnpt ror s pt rst nil Ions of the Christ 
of Louis XIV, indeed, J showed a bold nns His body Is preset vtri at Naples 
and defiant front lhe Soi bonne, which and two phi Is whuh an said tc contain 
in his reign was Molimst, became Jansen his blood trt shown wbc n th< phenomenon 
list m the regency, and by the middle of it the li jiu + irtion of tin bio >d * occurs 

the century, J was sensibly felt in tlu B i *s(< L<ta sanctorum (s ( ptember), vi 761 

Parliament, and its piinciplcs were openly 8 ( )1 

professed b'v men of high { olitiml posi Jin larv flr*t month of the modern 
won The Fr Revolution did mu h to vear containin' thlilj one days The 
weaken their hold but did not extinguish name is denvcd iioin the Rom two faced 
them altogether, and the intltiencc of thetr gol Mims, to whom it was dedicated 
teachings was felt m the 1? r Church 11 m \uglcs and ^ ivms culb d the month 
throughout the nineteenth contmv io 4 \\ ullm unth, be uisc cold aud hungei 
day as a separate Church tbc\ exist induce 1 the wolves to inter tin vils at 
mainly in Holland whue they ait said to th it musoh It w is toimulb adopted by 
number about 6000 Ste O ocibtron all 1 uropean nations as t lie first month of 
Histmre de Janstnimie 1700 Jhction iry tlu venr m the eighteenth ccnturj 
of Set tv, Heresies LcrUsmstual Dartiei Janus, out of the lldest of the Lilt gods 
1874 , L Pasquier, Lt lan^cmsme ttwle IT is nunc is pinhublv derived fiom the 
doctnnale daprte lei * urcei 1J09 , It s one root i n jnnua a gate, although some 
Rapln Histmre du Janstnume de/mi 9 h*m mitt uiticsugai lit is the muse uline form 
engine jusqu tn 1644, l^ol itid N \bcr of Than i ( Jan i ) Ho wus considered 4 the 
cromhic , Vhe Origins nf Jan^nmm PMO spmt t f opt ning * and is generally ropre 
Janssen, Cornelius (r 1 > »0 im >) Dutch s< nli i with two heads which look both 
painter, b probabb at ^msteidam He wivs H w is invoked at the be ginning 
came to England in 1H1S and was taken of urn enter prlao before am othoi of the 
into the service of Jaint* I , whose por go is anil be w i« inv >k< d as the patron of 
trait he painted wv times His chief all opt rungs both c n rt to, oa the gates 
pictures are a portrait of Su George of public or private buildings, a id abstract 
Villieca, father of the famous duke of as the beginning of the day, cf the month 
Buckingham, portrait of < buries f (in cf tlu j *u in which capacity the fifth 
Chatsworth House) aud V\ m llarvej nnnth of the year was dedicated to him 
(In the Royal College of Ph> spurns) 1 he onlj priest of his worship was the 

Janssen, Peter Johann Theodor (1814- 1 n -turn uni the king m his capacity as 
1908), Ger historical and poitiait painter, n He iih he id offhc st tfo but overv lieod 
b at DOsseldorf lie woe awuidcd the of i )i msehold w is in reality regarded as 
gold medal in Berlin m 180 1 and in 189 » hi* tl uneii His worship wa* probabb 
became director, of the academy at intiodin til by II unulus aud Yuma built 
DOsseldorf His chief work is ‘Walther him nn archwiv * (erroneously called a 
Dodde and the Peasants of Berg before temple) which was always kept open in 
the Battle of Warringen 1 288 * times of wir and shut in times of peace 

Jansssn, Pierre Jules C6sar (1824-1907), See 1 ^ Spejt? le Du u ro main Janus, 
Fr astronomer, b in Pans Ho made a 18 JJ Warde Bowlers human b estioala, 
study of mathematics and physics, and 1908 and (ufford Lectvrei, 1 HO 
In 1817 went to Pern in ord r to determine Jiora, native state of Malwa Central 
the magnetic equator In 187 1 ho was Indn having in lrrnof 581 sq m The 
appointed director of the now astro tn of the name mine is situated about 
physical observatory at Mcudon, and 20 n \ I of tut In m J he state is now 
Interested himself in solar photography part of the Malwn 1 nion officially known 
his results being pub in Atlas de photo os Midhva Phot at The Htute produces 
graphiei solaires (1904) millet cotton m li/e and popples Pop 

Janssens, Victor Hononus (1604-1739) (Ht iti ) 90 000 (tn ) 21,000 
Flemish painter, 6 in Brunei* He was Jipan, or Nippon (origin of the sun) 
appointed painter to the duke of Holstein, l< uk chain of is off the b coast of Asia, 
and later. In 1718, became painter to the divided from the continent by thp Tap 
Emperor of Germany m \ lcnna Some » ind vvaslu d by the Pacific Ocean on 
of Ms pic tores are St lloc li curing the its 1 hIioih b ing between long 1*36° dl 
Diseased*, 4 The Sacrifice of /b mas * > and 119° 18 \\ , and between lAt 

* Dido ordering the building of Carthago * 20 - > and 0 > > Y lhe former Jap 
Janssens van Nuyssen, Abraham ( c Bmt ue had a total arch of 2bJ,031 sq m 
1567— It 12)*» Blemish painter pupil of and a pop oi 10 > 220 till (census of Oct 
Snallinck and rival of Ruben* Ho was 1, 1 Ho) J now comists only of the is 
a good < fiourist and mastei of chiaroscuro, which were firmcily known os ‘Japan 
his tcachlight scenes being ospc dally fine Piopcr* bv way of distinguishing between 
Among his best works are * lb surrection tho homeland ind the whole Empire in 
of Lazarus * , 1 Descent from tho Cross * , eluding 1 uuttosa, Korea, leased and man 
and * Ecce Homo * (Ghent) , * Entomb- dated Ur , all of whlc h hav e now been lost 
tnent * (Antwerp) ; * Scaldls * , * Day and The homeland, oi 4 Japan Proper * oon- 
Kigbt * slsts of Honshu (or MauUaud) 88,919 sq 
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m., Hokkaido (which before included 1 325 sq zn , and Is studded with beautiful 
the Kurile Is. as the prov of (.’hishlma), little is Four narrow waterways connect 
14,276 sq. m , Kyushu, 10,247, Shikoku, It with the Pacific Ocean and the flea of 
8248 and Ryukyu or Lnchn Is , 920 sq m , T , on the W Shimonoseki Strait, on the 
with a total pop of 78,627.000 (estimated) w H tyainoto Strait, and on the N. the 
78,090,36 1 (at tuallv registered) at Oct 1, straits of Yura and Naruto. On the W. 
1947. After J ’h defeat in the Second shore of Klushiu lie three promontories. 
World War she was forced to surrender Nomo, Shimabara, and Klzakl, enclosing 
her other seized lands, including Man a bay on whose shores stand Nagasaki and 
ihuria (Mane hukuo) with an area of tin. (pro-1945) naval port of Sasebo On 
404,428 sq m and a pop of 4 1,233,954 , the S of Klushiu lie the bay of Kago- 
the Kuriles, or the * Myriad Isles * ■ For- shinm, further N the inlet of Wakasa-wan 
rnosa, or Taiwan, coded to J by China m carrying the harbour of Isuruga, and the 
1895 ; the peninsula of Korea, oi Chosen (pic-J915) naval port of Maizuru. 
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(84,102 so. m ), annex* d by J in 1010, The is are traversed from end to end by 
the 8 half of Sakhalin Is , tailed Karafuto ranges of nits , manv being volcanic, some 
by the Jap (area 11, 1 *4 *»i in.) and ceded feu of which are still active. The most 
by Russia m 190), and the Marshall, famous nit , both for its height (12, 39*> ft.) 
Caroline, Ladrone (excepting Guam), and and for its singular hi ruty of form and set* 
Pelew Is , tenner Gtr posse sions In the tmg, is Fuji-yama, or Fuji-san , it lies a 
N. Pacific, which were placed under Jap -mut distance from the great port of 
mandate under the treaty of Versailles ^ okohama in Hondo , the slopes are oul- 
(1919) and were renamed Nau\o, corn tivatcd as far up as> 1)00 ft , then moor 
prising a total are \ of 830 sq m. with a land and forest stret* h up to the summit, 
pop. (1987) of 121,128. Tho coastline, \Giich is crowned with ashes and soorioe. 
wtdoh exceeds 17,000 m Is long In proper I bo volcano appeals to be extinct, having 
tlon to tho area, with the exception of been dormant since 1707, but the hist, of 
Hondo, and is deeply indented, especially < ther volcanoes forbids the people to trust 
on the 1C shores There are only two a holly its present peaceful appearance, 
large bavs ou the E. coast, those of Sendai It possesses a wonderfully perfect shape, 
and Matsushima, but there Are hundreds and J vp arrists hove mad© its picture 
of smaller indentations. Further 8 lie familiar by constant reproductions ; eight 
Tokyo Bav, the gulf of Sagmni, and tho lakes lie at the foot of Fuji-san and add 
bays of bumga and Ise. Trie famous In greatly to the beauty of the scenery, 
land sea that separates Hhikoku from Among the highest mts. after the Fuji 
Klushiu la one of the loveliest sheets of range ore those in the prove, of Hlda and 
water In the world. It measures about Etohui, six of these rise to 9690 ft. ; they 
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are known as the Jap. Alps. The Nlkko 
Mbs. are another range famous for thoir 
beautiful vegetation and countless water- 
falls. The highest peaks of all are Niita- 
kayama (14.270 ft.) and Mt. Sylvia, both 
In Formosa. These are only a few of the 
multitude of ranges which oxlst through 
all the Is. The mt. seeuery Is not rugged, 
but soft and beautiful ; the vegetation of 
the hill-sules is exceedingly brilliant ; the 
highest peaks do not carry snow all the 
year round. One famous znt. on the 
boundary of Hiuga, known os Klrlshima- 

J ama (5538 ft.), is especially sacred to the 
ap. because the god Nlulgl descended on 
Its E. peak and introduced the first Jap. 
emperor, Jimmu Many of the volcanoes 
have after long intervals of silence sudden- 
ly become active, such as Bandai-san 
(6037 ft.) which burst into terrible activity 
in 1888 and destroyed utterly seven pros- 
perous vlls. and hundreds of people, or 
Asamayamo, 90 m. S.W. of Tokyo, which 
was in eruption in May 1912, and caused 
widespread damage. The volcanic char- 
acter of the country has given J. one great 
gift In the shape of numberless hot springs, 
widely reputed for their medicinal value. 
Though very mountainous the country 
has sev. extensive plains ; that of K wanto. 
which is very fertile, holds the cap. , Tokyo, 
and the to. of Yokohama. None of the 
rlvB. are of any considerable size, though 
probably no country is so well watered by 
a network of streams and lnkes. The 
longest riv. Is the Tshikarigawa (275 m.j, 
and one of the most important is the Tone 
gawa (177 m. long), ils mouth being 
ohlmosa. The Shinano (216 in.) waters 
the plain of Echtgo, flow* into the sea of 
JT., and is navigable for about 90 m. Most 
of the rivs. are short, rapid, aud shallow, 
gaining depth when 1 he Knows are melting; 
they are freely used for electric purposes 
and whenever possible for transport. The 
lakes of J. are numerous. They are very 
beautiful, the largest being liiwa in the 
centre of HonshlA, about 180 m. in dr 
oomference ; It possesses eight views of 
wonderful beauty and is much loved hv 
the Jap. Lake Suwa In Shinano is also 
oelebrated for Its beaut v. The eight lakes 
at the foot of the slopes of Fuji-yama are 
popular resorts for both foreigner* and Jap. 

The geological basis of the Is. consists 
of granite, syenite, and diorite, granite 
everywhere predominating ; the granite 
(8 not always pure, e.p. In the valleys of 
Nlkko a granite-porphyry is found with 
crystals, felspar, and quart/, etc. The 
soil is usually workable and prolific, and 
along the banks of the rivs fertile and w ell 
adapted for the cultivation of rice. The 
climate necessarily varies In different parts 
of the empire owing to the long extension 
of the is. Its general charut terlsties are 
heat and moisture through the short, 
bright summer, followed by long, cold, fine 
winters. There are three wet seasons, the 
first from the middle of April to the begin- 
ning of May, the second from the middle of 
June to the beginning of July, and the 
third from .Sept, to early in Oct. In the 
more mountainous dists. of the is. the 
snowfall during the winter Is very deep. 
J. is. rather a wet country, and although 


the brilliant sunshine assists in making a 
healthy climate, bad foga are prevalent 
even during the summer. The typhoon, 
or great wind, is a terrible visitor, especi- 
ally during Sept., though few months 
escape one exhibition of Its forco. The 
equivalent of nearly 423,000,000 sterling 
has been expended in one year for dam- 
ages caused hy the typhoon. Including the 
destruction or ships, vils., roads, embank- 
ments, and bridges, etc. The is. also 
suffer from frequont earthquakes, accom- 
panied by tidal waves which claim thous- 
ands of human victims. In 1 923 a terrible 
earthquake occurred in which noarly 
1 50,000 people were killed in Tokyo and 
Yokohama, and the damage done was esti- 
mated to cost about five billion yen. This 
was followed on May 21, 1925, by an 
ourthquako at Kiolu* lu which numbers of 
people were killed, and shocks were also 
experienced In 1029 (sec under EvrTh- 
QiHKr). An earthquake which, accom- 
panied by a 7 ft tidal wave, struck central 
1 and the is. of Shikoku on Dec. 21, 1940, 
was almost as sev« re as the earthquake of 
192J, but the casualties were only 080 
dead, and 4819 liou-.es were destroyed. 

Flora. — J. has a great and beautiful 
variety of vegetation, the colours of the 
I foliage in spring ami autumn being un- 
Htii passed in richness and range of shadeB. 
Main Eng gardens have gained lu beauty 
bv the brilliantly coloured shrubs brought 
from J. Oaks, UiukU, conifers, walnuts, 
l»u< h, chestnut, < iii phnr trees, and es- 
pecial’ v the weeping willow and maple 
grow tieely, while everywhere the bamboo 
fc such growing in beautiful clumps. 
Among the queens of the flowering trees 
♦•he plum must come first, *o graceful In 
it* growth and in its profusion of beautiful 
blossom and so wonderful in its richly 
coloured foliage. The cherry tree Is even 
more beloved bv the natives, who stand 
among the world’s greatest and most 
artlsfle gardeners. The peach tree also 
blooms with amazing profusion, but all 
these three, the plum, the cherry, and the 
peach, bear onlv blossoms and no fruit 
woitli mentioning. Tbe Jap. pjrus, or 
pe.ir tree, and the malus, or apple tree, 
li.no become familiar to Eng. gardeners, 
anti are miu li prized for their guv colour- 
ing and cloud of blossoms ; among the 
apple \nriethw the Flurdntnda Is es- 
pecially barely and beautiful. The mag- 
nolia blooms in grout perfection, also the 
azalea, chrysanthemum, peonies, iris, 
hydrangea, camellia, gum cistiw, etc. We 
owe many of our most graceful and 
brightly coloured shrubs and flowors to 
Jap gardeners. As a race thev love the 
art or gardening, nnd at no Lime Is the 
count rv devoid of blossoms of some kind. 
Tin ir landscape and water-gardens are 
creations of beauty, aod the miniature, or 
tov gardens, are an astonishing example 
of patient care and study. In fascinating 
little places a perfect treo such as a cedar 
may be a hundred years old vet dwarfed 
to nttum only a few in. lu height, thongh 
perfectly complete In Its proportions. 
Lilies grow wild lu great variety, and the 
lotus lily during the summer months 
covers the lakes and rivs. with its delicate 
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blooms. Foms am found everywhere In 
great quantities : t hero oro over 150 differ- 
ent species The chief fruits ore the 
orange, giape, pear, apple, Ioquat, peach, 
raspberry, and persimmon ; thoy are, how- 
ever, often ialber tasteless a.id inclined 
to be tough. Vegetables are well euJti 
vated, and many curious and palatable 
roots have been Introduced from J. to 
Europe during recent years. 

Fauna . — Them are t»ev. kinds of wild 
animals. The black bear Is found in 
Hondo and the brown bear In Yezo , the 
Ice bear is an occasional visitor, cariied 
down bv the Arctic cuiront. Badgers and 
foxes are numeious and aio credited with 


are a very few turtles (highly valued when 
caught), many tortoises, ten varieties of 
snakes, only one being venomous ; lizards, 
frogs, toads, and newts are plentiful, and 
the giant salamander, which has been said 
to attain a length of 5 ft. Fish forms a 
very largo part of the food of the Jap. ; It 
h wonderfully plentiful both in the sea and 
the riva and lakes. Among the chief are 
the hioain, perch, mullet, mackerel, 
haddock, and salmon. The gold carp and 
the gold-flHh, so piked for their beauty, 
lire vciv numerous. J Is rich in beautiful 
insect life, the golden and the jewel beetle, 
and the many kinds of brilliant butterflies 
of tropical beauty , there are seven kinds 



supernatural powers ; monkeys abound 
all over the Is , theie am no rabbits, hut 
hares are plentiful. W lid hoars and stags, 
also antelopes, c*ist In the mountainous 
dists. , otters and sea olU rs are numerous 
and much valued for their fur The 
squirrel and the tat aio very common, but 
there are no mice The bird life cai nc<, « 
lance variety, water fowl Is very plentiful, 
wild getse, ducks, teal, and herons, c-> 
peclnffy the siher boron (beloved by Jap 
artists), are s< on m largo numbers, also 
the kite, falcon, and upmove hawk 
Among the game birds the coinmoiust arc 
the ptarmigan, snipe, plovei, quail, wood 
cock, and pheasant; theie aic two 
varieties of the Utter, ono known as the 
copper pheasant, being remaikable for it* 
beautiful plumage. Eagles have been 
found but locontly in small quantities 
The crane in a sacred bird, being honour t <1 
as an emblem of longevity. Among the 
smaller lmds the l ijuunt conics first, .i 
species of nightingale gifted with a \or> 
beautiful song. The cuckoo, lark, hoopoe, 
blue-bird, starling, wren, kingfisher, and 
various linches, eto., aio all lnbabs. of the 
Is. Among the thirl} spooios of reptiles 


of silk moths and from the cocoon of the 
moth C aturula Japonua , flsMng lines arc 
manufactured. Tho singing cricket and 
the cicada are common everywhere, also 
beautiful dragon flies. Spiders abound 
and attain gigantic proportions. In the 
takes and rivs. live many kinds of fresh 
watt r crabs and mvnadb of shrimps whlob 
arc largely used for food. 

Tho popiUafton, according to tho census 
of Oct. 1. 1940, was 105,226,101 for the 
Jap Empire and 7.^1 14,308 for J. proper. 
H\ Aug 1, 1917 repatriations and an in- 
c reafeed birthrate had brought the pop. to 
78.220,840. Theie are six tns. with a 
pop. of over 900.000 • tho cap., Tokyo 
(formerly Ycdo) hid in 1940 a pop. of 
(5,778,804 which. In May 1947 had fallen 
to 4,797,230 , Osaka (Honshu) 3,252,340 
in 1910: Kyoto (Honshu, anet. cap.) 
1,089.726. Nago> a (Honshu) 1,328.084. 
Yokohama (Honshu) 968,091 , Kob6 
( Honshu) 967 ,234. Other important cities 
with 1940 pop. arc. Fukuoka (Kyushu) 
306,700, \ awata (Kyushu) 2t>l,300 ; 

Kurti (Honshu) 231,000 ; Sendai (Honshu) 
220,000 ; Hakodate (Hokkaido) 207,000 ; 
Kagoshima (Kyushu) 182,000; Kokuura 
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(Kyushu) 173,650 , Otaru (Hokkaido) 
154 000 , Niigata (Honshu) Oo.OOO 
Shimonosekl (Honshu) Hi 000 Moji 
(Kyushu) 1 22,000 , thtie aro sixteen otbei 
tns with a pop of over 100 000 

Yokohama and KobA ore the chit f ports 
and centres of foi eign ti ode i lu pi esont 
pop of T consists or two distinct i a es the 
Ainus (oi AJnos), and the Jap i lie A inns 

are piobably the ongiual race of the n am 
is, Hondo Evidence ot anothei piimi 
tive people has been found so t ail< d pit 
dwellers who dug pits In the emth and 
roofed them over to live in The Tup 
of the r resent day do not differ physic alh 
verv much from tho Korean and Chinese 
The main part of tho race is short ot 
stature ana very musculo r but many 
types are distinguishable, tlu most 1111 
portant being an element ot the Mnlov 
then follow the Manchu Hoi m tv pc the 
Mougol and lastly the Air u In the s 
tho people are more refined in ii pc si iti< e 
and the w omen (according to W ideas) n r e 
frequently beautiful w JiiJc tuither V tie 
tendency to prominent cheekbones irni 
flat noses becomes more obvious Ihoy 
are straight haired and uhivIIv vciv dark 
iB&me they are an ext w dmgly h ippy 
lighthearted people Chlldnn occupy 
an important place In eyer\ family I 
has been called rightly the parulise of 
children The present condition of 
women 1* based upon the principle of 
equality of sexes la a wife and mother 
the Jap woman enjoys a position of fie c 
doiu and respect If single she miy and 
often does, adopt children and becomes 
1 house head * of her legal fumilv Tho 
general character of the Tap worn in is 
especially worthy of mention t) tv aie 
unselfish, modest, kind hearted and 
patient, obedient as daughters filthful 
as wives, and demoted &t> mothers Moth 
men and women aro by niturc frugal and 
Induetrlons end shdre mu ja lonato love 
jf then country 

Jtehjitn — There is ijjsduto ri llgious 
freedom iu J The origin U religion if T 
is Shinto (the divine wav ) a mixture of 
nature worship and ancestor worship It 
regards human people as imtuiuUv vlr 
tuous bung descended from the gods ind 
assume s that an Individual s c onscit n< e in 
his true guide The dead aie ghosts lu 
habiting a world of daikncss with the 
ower of bringing sorrow or joy into the 
ves of the living Thtie no numeious 
gods and goddesses with s v hciulifiil 
and charming legends attn t l to thcru 
The pi in divinity is Amati rasn the god 
dess of the sun Her shine at Iso is 
visited by crowds of pilgrims There 
appears to be no definite Idea if w hat kind 
of life continues after death, t m tho cult 
expects natural purity of hr j without 
promises of reward Budelhi m reached 
J. (55 2 ai>) through Korea uul the two 
religions became so intennix<d It was 
difficult to disentangle them buddhism 
however, gradually absorbed the gi eater 
port of Shinto, though divided into various 
sects In 1940 there were 3081 Chtistlau 
preachers ni J , and 2104 Chrlsti ui chart hs 
oelongiug to various denominations The 
Rom ( utli olio Church was recognised In 


1941 Until tho outbreak of war in that 
ye&i there wore 7 Brit and Jup and 3 
Amor Protestant kplsi opal * bishops 
The lap usually adapt whatever creed 
they follow to then own retjun entente 
Industrie — A he industtial progress of 
tho country mode rapid stiides up to the 
mil lrc ak ot war (1 Ml) L ibour la al 
u »\ s die. h> and pi* ntiful Machinery had 
be n lui^cly lntioduced 1 he piln 
nnimifs aie silk and cotton woven goods 
cotton yarn lacquered ware, chemicals 
and fertilisers matches earthenware 
stiawi ’ uts, matting, glass cement 
ft it la i ware biushtu woollen fabric* 
knitted goods pom lain rubber goods 
houi vcfccttibl oil t >ols I anih to wnn 
c idi ( rm| 1 < i m 1 u tnph n oil ilu 
in tnuf oi init lies incM «st d enormously 
befm the Inst World War "rug it 
rclintH w is % ri )v\ing industry before 
1941 1 it the r ioi Tim t industries suoli 

us miHiig Jacqu i and porcelain ic 
m lin unt banged l bo t ountry | rodut os 
cu»i,J < uil f i its own uhH itathln** 
17 "t > 000 me til tons In 1935 The pro 
tlu ti n of Iron is msuthcUnt and was sup 
phmuitt 1 from ( bluu and Korea btf »r» 
the w u Co Id is found and has bten 
work 1 tut not m gnat quantities Ln 
19 i( tin output was 22 198 000 grammes 
t opr ci occurs iu huger quantitits and i« 
a f in iv valuable asset tho output m 
IHb wifi 7** 973 000 Lilogiammes The 
7iu( output rn 19 itt wan 49 066 000 kilo 
giamin s non pviiteH T 751 000 motin 
touh kail s bs t ooo kilogrammes pik 
lion Hi 000 mctik t >ns and steel 
291 000 me tile tons Wmty per cent of 
tlie wli llo aua is covered with forest The 
fou st arc i in 19 5 w is 1 >>l 000 an s of 
whi h 19 000 106- in. bf longed to t n 
st it nd some 5 000 000 oc to tht im 
poml Household Horn these forests a 

? u u Mtv of good timber is obtained 
nice A >vcs of bun boo furnish matoiial 
fot biul Img oin unt ntal woik and toils 
etc lhc ton t ^ ontaiu also ( ivnto 

mnii j i poult i / Ikowa ki ikl Mnus 
iniiAs nlina and I avvlownla luipeiialis 
whu I h us* d for f im y boxes, tie \ nothm 
smalli i industry furnishc 1 by the forest* 
is the c l'tnatlon of mushrooms these 
arc In d ami exporto 1 to ( hina and India 
( ami h n is anothei valuable gift from tho 
foTist-i though tbolndustiv is now chiefly 
in liiniosa whcie large camphor forests 
arc f i id lhc fishing industry is of very 
girat impoitanci l he value of it to the 
t tiii i mini »lb naturally varies but 
rougl It has n ac hi d 327 292 000 yen for 
raw i n mr prodme an,d 18 5 204 000 yon 
for i Limfucturod Thfc indnstiy of salt 
rcfinii is is of some importance 

Ayr ulturc — Over 40 per cent of tho 
pop me engaged In ugrji ulture it is J 's 
most Important indnstr* but, owing to the 
mount linous nature of the country, not 
more than one sixth of its area is available 
for Miltivntton Small holdings are tho 
general rule, rarely exceeding 8 ao (that 
Is bofou 1941) but the break up or the 
large estates by the Amers in 1945-16 
may have tho effect of Increasing tbe 
acreage of small holdings The sottis not 
particularly fortile, and hard work and 
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hard living have made the rloh rlro fields 
what they ore. Rice is, of course, the 
chief orop : it forms the urfn. food of the 
people, and In also the basis of the national 
drink, saki. It is a summer crop, har- 
vested in Sept, ; the fields are Hooded 
while the grain Is young and then drained. 
The following aro the chief products, the 
area under cultivation, and the production 
in metric tons, for 1938 : rico, 3,248,000 
hectares (9,033,000 mo trio tons) ; wheat, 

731.000 hectares (1,388,000 metric tons) : 
hurley, 301,000 hcctaics (778,000 metric 
tons); rye, 418,000 hectares (788,000 
metric tons) : tobacco, 35,200 hectares 
(64,000 metric tons) ; and te.v, 40,500 
hectares (55,000 metric tons). Other Im- 
portant crops are millet, small red beans, 
buckwheat, rape seed, potato, sweet 
potatoes, indigo, hetnp, sugar-cane, and 
peppermint, eto. The naper mulberry Is 
extensively grown, its fibrous tissue being 
the chief material used for Jap. paper. 
Burley is grown with particular care as it 
provides the material for straw-plaits, 
which Is an important inanuf. Stock- 
breeding is not extensive, pastnrelaml 
being senroe. The growing liking for beef 
among the people before 1941 diminished 
the hidigenouF cd ’ , but various foreign 
breeds were imported, hbeep and pigs 
were on the increase bet the natives prefer 
beet. Goats are kepi for their milk. The 
rearing of silk -worms is a very important 
asset to the small farmer. Jap. silk hiu 
long been famous. The chief silk-pro- 
ducing prefectures are Nagano, Gumma, 
Yamanoshi, Kukushima, Aiclii, and Hait- 
ama ; thousands ot families ore engaged 
m its production and uianuf. In 1940 
the total number oi cocoons obtained was 

43.868.000 kwan, valued at 500.400,001) 
yen. The total raw sjlk piodueed in 1937 
was 41,875 met tic tons. The production 
of rayon in 193* was 199,876,900 lbs. and 
exports of m> on >uru in 1938 wen' 

21.984.000 lbs. valued at 17.845,000 yen. 
liailwaw# and eommu meat urn*.— Hall- 
ways uindo rapid si udes before the Second 
World War. Then* ate now 15,254 in. oi 
railroad, chiefly owned Ivy the State. The 
tot line ran between Yokohama and 
Tokyo, opened in W2. After the wai 
with Russia in 190 4 the Mate nationalised 
the railways, and the giowtli and perfec 
tlou of the system wan still in evolution 
Up to the war. U was dec. tried, before the 
war, to make the slnndaid gauge 4 ft. 
84 in. The work wa^ expected to be com- 
pleted in 1943, at a cost of 1108 million 

? p en. Comprehensive plans were also mode 
or the electrification of the Mute railways. 
The postal service is modelled on W. Unos, 
and J* became a member of the inter- 
national postal union in 1877. In 1938, 

4,763,778,000 letters, postcards and uews- 

S opera and periodicals wore sent and 
0,529,000 parcels. There were 14,331 
telegraph and post otlices in 1938, Tele- 
graphic communication commenced m 
1867 ; much trouble occurred with the 
more ignorant section of the public who 

r listed in behoving It was an evil tiling. 

1884 J. joined the tolographic union, 
and in 1938. 78,992,000 telegrams wore 
sent. The telephone was adopted lu 


1877, a year after it was invented. Before 
the war there were 981,936 subscribers 
and 83.641 line m. Roads in J. ore di- 
vided into threo classes : state roads, pre- 
fect ural roads, and vtl. roads. They ore 
generally well kept, and the gov. gave on 
ann. giant for assisting their upkeep and 
1 tn pro vement . The first electric tramway 
was const meted in Kyoto in 1895. Before 
the war there were sev. electric railways 
and tramways running in the larger cities. 
Drainage Improved rapidly, the usual W. 
methods of street scavenging being em- 
plovtd iu all the tns. and cities. Crema- 
tion Is encouraged with much success, and 
crematoria have been ostab. in Tokyo and 
Osaka : other Uko places have been 
arranged all over the empire. 

Fue Fear Flan for Japan . — Evidence 
of J.'h determination to restore her chat- 
tel ed economy was afforded by a five-year 
plan for national rehabilitation pub. In 
Sept. 1946 by the National Land Bureau 
uf the ministry of the interior. The plan 
envisages the redistribution within J.*s 
reduced ter of a pop. estimated to reach 
Hh. 000, noo by 1950, the greater production 
of foodst lifts, the reorganisation and redis- 
tribution of Industries, the reduction iu the 
number ot unemployed and the restoration 
of devastated eities. Of the estimated 
working pop. of 38,000,000, some 164 
million are to he engaged in agriculture 
and forestry, 600,000 in fishery, 6,300,000 
in Industry (making a red notion of 

3.000. 009 compared with the war years), 
7,100,009 on building and road-making, 
and ) ,000,009 In commerce. This leaves 
2* million um rnployed, but they are ex- 
ported to be absorbed as reconstruction 
progresses. J.’s urb. pop. la not to exceed 
.10 090,000. Tbe remaining 50,000.000 
<ue to be restricted to the farming, fishing, 
and mining vils. To support this pop. 

67.000. 000 koku of rice will be required on 
the basis of an arm. consumption of 

I 0* koku per capita (one kokn equals 
about 5 bushels). J.'s cultivated area, 
winch lu 19 U waft about 6.009 , m 00 chobu 
(one chobu equals 24 *u , s.) f is to be tn- 

I I eased to 7 ,500,000 chobu by 1 950. The 
land then under cultivation should pro- 
duce 70,000,900 koku of rico, leaving 

17.000. 000 to be imported No perma- 
nent industrial plan could be made pend- 
ing the decision of the Allies on reparations 
uni on the amount of industrial produc- 
tion to bo permitted. 

('(institution and ynrernment . — From 
tho accession of the Emperor Jiinmu in 
lino u.(\ until 1889, the country was ruled 
l»v an absolute monarchy, but in 1889 the 
I emperor, after much study of the gov. of 
oilier countries, gave J. its pre-1945 (or 
Moil I ’) constitution. The emperor, 
(ailed by foreigner tho 1 Mikado,* and by 
Ins subjects * Teoshi,’ then possessed the 
lights of sovereignty and bad executive 
power. He was assisted by Cabinet minis- 
ters chosen by himself, lie was also 
advised on important state matters by a 
privy council, and exercised legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial 
Diet, which consisted of two Houses, 
House of Peers and House of Representa- 
tives. The House of Peers consisted of 
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(1) male members of tbe Imperial family 
of full aye. (2) princes and marquises over 
SO years of aye. (3) counts, viscounts and 
barons over 30 years of ago, (4) persons 
over 30 years of aye nominated bv the 
emperor for meritorious servioes and eru- 
dition. (5) mombers of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and (6) representa- 
tives of the highest taxpayers nominated 
by their own class. General manhood 
suffrage came into force in 1925, under 
which, in principle, all male subjects over 
23 years of aye are electors, and those over 
30 years are eligible for election. By a 
subsequent law, the number of the Rouse 
of Rep-esentatives was fixed at 46G. The 
* Melji Constitution ’ was superseded in 
1946 by a now draft Constitution much 
more in harmony with the concepts of YV. 
democracy. (See below under History . — 
i apan's new epoch.) Women suffrage had 
not come into being in J. before the war, 
but women were tAklng an Increasing 
interest In social work and politics. Voting 
is by secret ballot. For local gov., .1 Is 
divided into prefectures, which are sub- 
divided into municipalities. Modern 
Jurisdiction has been Introduced. There 
were (1941) 51 prisons and 104 detached 
prisons. The courts of justice are classed 
as : dtst. courts, loonl courts, courts ol 
appeal, and the court of cassation or 
supreme court. 

Commerce. — Immediately before the 
Second World War J ’s shipping industry 
was well on the increase. Her exports 
grew In bulk annuallv, having increased 
fourfold in the Iasi few years preceding 
1941. The chief were silk, cotton, grain, 
and seeds, tea, and marine products, etc 
The United States and China took the 
bulk of these, followed by Britain, while 
India bought two-thirds or the raw cotton 
The export programme for 1946 permitted 
by the Supreme Allied Commander was 
to the value of * 200 , 000,000 dollars, oi 
about 25 per cent of the vahio of exports 
in the years 1934 1939. The chief im- 

S orts were raw cotton from India U.8.A., 
Igypt, and China , wheat from Canada, 
Australia, and U.S.A., wool from Aus- 
tralia: rubber from Brit Maiaya ; oil- 
cake from Kwantung Prov, and China : 
lumber from U.S.A., and piece goods, 
woollens, drugs, motalH, rails, machinery 
fertilisers, locomotives, etc from the U.tf . \. 
and Europe. Sugar is mainly imported 
from the Dutch K Indies, Formosa and 
the Philippines ; kerosene from America 
and the Dutch E. Indies , beans, peas, 
and pulse from China and Korea and 
rice from India, Fr. Indo-China, Korea, 
Thailand, and China. The chief exports 
are silk, cotton fabrics, cotton yams, tea. 
knitted goods, camphor, straw plaits, re- 
fined sugar, coal, porcelain, matches, 
earthen ware, paper, glass and toys. The 
number of spuing ships engaged in trade 
before the war was 15,686 and the number 
oi mercantile steamers was about 3600 
Yokohama Is the prln. commercial port, 
Kobe comes uext In Importance, then 
Osaka and Moji , among other ports are 
Shlmonosekl. Tsuruga, Otaru, and Naga- 
saki (the last-named largely destroyed in 
the war). 


Education . — Elementary education is 
free and compulsory for children from six 
to fourteen years of age. There were 
before the Second World War 25,840 ele- 
mentary schools and a coiiNiderable 
number of high schools, army and navy 
schools, and departmental schools, which 
included the study of communications, 
marine Industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce. Thoie are over 12,000,000 child- 
ren m the elementary schools. High 
schools are also State-aided, ami prepare 
for a throe years’ course at the Unlvs. 
There are high schools for girls, whose 
education is nearly os well looked after as 
that of the boys. There aio also legal 
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schools and private schools of general in- 
sti»i« tion , and higher schools and certain 
colleges lor girls, both technical and in- 
dustml Thorn arc kindergarten schools 
for tin* little children of throo years of age. 
but these aro not compulsory or part or 
the national system. There aro six State 
l T ni\-« Tokvo (2), Kyoto, Tohoku (at 
Sendai), Hokkaido and Riushiu (at Fuku- 
oka). besides live medical unlvs. 

b»ny. — Fjom tbe twelfth century till 
the gM.it resolution of the middle of the 
nineteenth centnrv the fighting power was 
rest in ted to a heieditnrv military caste, 
the s timurai or hushi, whoop lust., rise, and 
fall, is sketched In the section History 
below Their weapons were the bow, the 
single-edged curved sword, and spear. 
The armour was of a special type whloh 
lasted unchanged till 1871. A combina- 
tion of metal plutes quid scales sewn on 
leather, often highly decorated with 
elaborate oaibroidory, damascening, etc,. 
It hung like a loose screen over the body 
of the wearer renderiughlm In appearanoe 
bulkr and unwieldy. The saiuural served 
as feudal retainers of the great families. 
Finally the great Taria and Mlnaraoto 
families predominated, and on the fall of 
the former the Minaxnotos became the 
chief military power. The abolition of the 
samurai, the introduction of firearms, 
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following on the disasters of foreign Inter- 
ference, brought about a remodelling of 
the citizen (h drain , commoner) army on 
W. lines. Furtively attacked in 1862, the 
problem was solved in various stages, 
with military schools, with three years 
eervice with the colours, end four In the 
reserve, and organisation In military diets. 
By 1876 the army on a war footing reached 
nearly 60,000, and in 1877 successfully 
met the Sat**uma rebellion and defeated 
the old samurai. The evolution of the 
army progressed rapidly, and the Sino- 
Jap. War tested the capacities of the now 
force ; in the Jap. expedition to Pekin In 
1900 valuable lessons were learned. The 
Russian war sow 800,000 troops in the 
field. Improvements followed, and by 
the Imperial ordinance of 1909 the mili- 
tary forces were to consist of the Active 
Army, liable to serve abroad, and the 
National Army, both in the reserves 
There were militia forces in some of the Is. 
Service was compulsory from seventeen 
to forty, but embodiment was deferred 
till twenty. Two years’ service in the 
active army, 4 geni-kl,' wus com pu hop} 
for the absolutely lit, five yearn four 
months tu the reserve, 4 yobi,’ ton ycurs In 
the second - 4 1 obi,* and two vears 
eight montha in tbo homo defence, 
‘ kokumin.’ The normal strength of tlu 
active anny before f he Second World Y\ nr 
was 15,000 officers and 242,000 other 
ranks. The air personnel for the army 
numbered in 1938, 10,200 organised in 21 
pursuit squadrons, 1*2 reeonnuNsarice 
squadrons, 12 bombing squadrons uud a 
balloon corps. Tho number of aeroplanes 
In service was 1500. For the war with 
China 7 classes of reserves were called up 
In 1938, giving the army a strength or 
850,000 after making up Ioshos. During 
the 1939 campaign more than 1G dhs. 
(over 300,000 inou) were engaged In S 
China. The Jap. is. were ‘divided Into 
military dlsts. corresponding to tho diva, 
of the anny, and the (list, was the unit of 
administration as well ns of territorial 
command. There wore normally 17 divs., 
4 Independent cavalry brigades, 2 inde- 

S endent regiments of mt. artillery, and 
regiments of heavy Held artillery. Tim 
military budget for 1941-42 amounted to 
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and 29 torpedo-boats ; there were no 
battleships, while tho Chinese possessed 
two powerful armoured ships of the line. 
Ihe naval victories resulted Id Immediate 
building on a large scale, chiefly in Europe, 
and the Russian War saw ner with 6 
battleships, 8 armoured cruisers, 44 other 
cruisers, and 100 destroyers and torpedo- 
boats. The crushing defeats of the 
Russian navy off Port Arthur, Togo's 
vie tory in the straits of Tsushima and the 
part the navy played in the First World 
u ar have proved the naval power of J. in 
the Pacific. The statistics for 1940 gave 
JO battleships, 7 aircraft carriers, 35 
(•misers, 5 coast defence ships, 103 des- 
trovers, 12 torpedo boats and 65 sub- 
marines. Under the London Treaty, 
which precluded the replacement of cap. 
ships from 1931 to 1936, the then existing 
ships were to Im modernised and by 1941, 
the existing cap. ships had mostly been 
rji'iderniHcd. Great secrecy had been pre- 
Mtvefl concerning programmes of con- 
strut tion, with tho result that little was 
known about the bigger warships being 
built Immediately before the outbreak or 
the Second World War; but probably 
•ouiu 5 or 6 battleships of about 45,000 
tons, armed with 16-inch guns were in 
lisno in 1941. Four armoured ships of 
15,000 toiih with 12-in. guns were also 
rnnler construction. Two large aircraft 
carriers, Rev. cruisers, and a large number 
of destroyers and submarines were also 
beirg completed. The active personnel 
numbered 107,000. The gross amount of 
tho naval estimates for 1911-42 was 
1241 million yen. 

/ i nance . — The ordinary revenue for the 
year 1944-15 was 14.083,000,000 ven and 
the extraordinary 36,884,000.000 yen; 
ordinary expenditure, 20,173,000,000 yen. 
extraordinary, 30,794.000,000 yen ; total 
revenue and expenditure balanced at 
50,967 ,000,000 yen. The iutemal debt 
uis at Feb. 28, 1944) was : Consolidated, 
7 2.856,000,000 yen ; floating. 1.909,000,000 
yen ; total • 74,765,000,000 yen. The 
external debt (March 31, 19 U* was stated 
at 1,222,000,000 yen (the excl ango value 
of the yen in London m 1941 averaged 
la. 2 id.). Prin. wnirces of the revenue 
before the war were i:u onus tax, land tax. 


1,387,000,000 yon, exclusive or sev. appro- liquor tax, business tax, sugar excise, and 

! tax on consumption of textile fabrics. J. 


priations for the war with China, 
jVain/. — In the early (lavs, as wo know 
from the dread of foreign invasion and the 
wan with Korea and Kublal Khan, J.’n 
navy was insignificant. In 1635 the 
policy of isolation led the Tokugawa gov . 
to forbid the building of any vessel cap- 
able of crossing the ocean, and the foreign 
aggression of the middle nineteenth cen 
wiry showed J. defenceless before foreign 
sea-power. The nucleus of tho navy wor 
formed with a gift of two war vessels from 
the Dutch ana Queen Victoria, and two 
purchased from the Dutch. Gradually a 
small force was organised, trained by Brit, 
officers under Hlr Archibald Douglas. The 
fleet playod a part in the Hatsuma rebel- 
lion, and later J. began herself to build. 
Her first ironclad was built In England, 
1878. At the opening of the war with 
China, the navy consisted of 28 vessels. 


was a protected country and collected a 
large revenue from customs. In 1 939, her 
Imports amounted to 2,917,000,000 yen, 
and her exports to 3,576,000,000 yen. 

Dress, customs , etc . — The costume of the 
country is picturesque and distinctive, 
though fast becoming Europeanised. The 
men wear a silk or cotton shirt with an 
nnder Jacket in the winter, and a wadded 
outside gown (kmumo) or perhaps two in 
the coldest weather ; a narrow sash is 
worn round the waist, and for ceremonial 
purposes wide trousers and a stiff coat are 
used ; then® clothes are usually made of 
silk, and or* often in beautiful colours with 
handsome embroideries ; the head is 
usually bare, though oocasionally a large 
straw hat is used ; socks and sandals cover 
the feet, and wooden clogs are worn in the 
wet weather. The women wear a silk 
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shirt and a kimono , kept in place by a 
narrow belt over wliloh is worn the biff 
saah or abi. The materiuls are usually 
costly and beautifully embroidered and 
are handed down from mother to daughter. 
Their hair is very carefully dressed and 
piled with combs and flowors. The child- 
ren are gaily dressed in the same fashion 
as their parents. The ohief food of the 
country is rice, and this is served at all 
three meals, cooked in various wavs with 
fish, eggs, vegetables, and mauy kinds of 
pickles. Soups made of Ash, vegetables, 
or oheatnuts are popular. Ciiopsticks are 
nsed instead of knives and forks. The 
drink called eaki made from fermented 
rice is a favourite beverage ; large quan- 
tities of tea are drunk, anil the cere- 
monies attending tea-parties, etc., are 
both anot. and interesting. The tea- 
ceremony Is believed to have been intro- 
duced Into J. from China, a.d. 805. and the 
drinking of tea appears to have started as 
a more or less religious institution among 
the Buddhist priests ; about 1330 it was 
adopted by the Dalmyos aud wealthy 
nobles. At their famous tea-parties each 
guest had to guess where tho tea they 
drank had been produced, and If they 
guessed right they were given one of tho 
valuable presents which adorned tho room 
where they were entertained. These gifts, 
often rare and beautiful, would afterwards 
be presented to the singing and dancing 
girls who entertained the tea-party. It 
Became an exaggerated craze among the 
upper classes, and was carried to such an 
extraordinary length that even large for- 
tunes were dissipated. The tea is made 
in many forms ; In one. tho leaves are re- 
duced to a powder apd tho liquid appears 
a b thick as soup ; another thinner mixture 
is known as usu-cha. Tho drinking of tea 
Is even to-day always formal and cere- 
monious, and each action and gesture is 
arranged by a eocio of rules. Tho usual 
method of getting about the tns. is in a 
jinrikis/ta , or little cart pulled by a man, 
who charges so much a m. Everyone, men, 
women and children, bathes frequently, 
some sev. times a day. In the winter the 
hot baths help to keep the people warm, 
especially the children, who are uncus- 
tomed to being bathed sometimes five or 
six times in one day. In Tok>o there art' 
over 800 public baths. '1 he gei-.hu or 
singing girls aie a class well known to the 
European both ill literature and drama. 
They are usually apprenticed in their 
seventh year and can raicly reach Inde- 
pendence unless they marry. At one time 
few Jap. social gatherings would have 
been considered complete without these 
pleasing entertainers, but the custom is 
now dying out under the influence of 
modern VV . styles of entertainment; 

Language and Literature. — VS itti the ex- 
ception of that of the Lurhu Is., no other 
language « latpis relationship to tho Jap. 
Some authorities include it in the ‘ Ai- 
tato group * ; it is an agglutinative 
tongue. Many Chinese words are em- 
ployed, especially Cor new words, such as 
* bicycle.' it is exceedingly difficult to 
learn, and a great deal of Chinese must be 
understood as well. There are practically 


throe languages to learn, the ordinary, the 
polite, and the written, which all differ In 
an extraordinary degree. The literature 
of the country Is frequently written in 
Chinese, and until the Chinese ideographs 
were known by tho Jap. thero was no 
written literature. Illiteracy is only ten 
per cent of the nation In J. proper. Eng. 
is the language of commerce and is com- 
pulsory hi the high schools. 

The earliest book we know of is the 
Kotiki (Record of Anct. Matters), a.d. 712. 
It contains a story of tho creation and the 
heavenly birth of the Jap. race, with a 
hist, of some of the early emperors, with 
sew songs included ; much of it Is dull and 
crude. The next book, written a.d. 720, 
is tho Nilumgi (Chronicles of J.). It was 
wTitton entirely in Chinese, and from that 
time most of the literature was pub. in 
Chinese. Another book about a.d. 760, 
is called the Manyoshiv , or Collection of 
the Myriad Ltacis, an anthology of tho 
anct. poems. There are sev. Lists., notably 
the A than ( hvaishi , a few law books, and 
a great deal of poetry. The classical 
romances are exceedingly charming, such 
as the fairy story entitled Takfturi Mono - 
gotan , etc. imon^f the diaries is one 
callod Murusaki Sfokibu Xtlci. written by 
a Jap. authoress, and very difficult to read. 
Women have always largely Influenced 
the literature of tho country, and have 
added many works of merit and charm. 
During the time of peace under the rule of 
tho Tokugawft Shoguns, philosophy was 
much studied, while popular romances and 
drama became common. They wero, how- 
ever, mainly influent od by tho Chinese, 
and were often extravagant ami horrible, 
but not a fe\v were realistic and humorous. 
After tho Restoration an enormous quant- 
ity of Eng. and Ft. works wen* trails, and 
pub., naturally inllucnemg the literature 
of the tiino. Of tho modern authors there 
are four w ho *-riould be mentioned : Rohan 
Koda, Kutabei Hasegawu, Ogal Mori, a 
sin geon -general, and lclilyo RJguciii who 
bonlcis on genius in her life-like tales; 
she died very young ; hor stories were 
filled with charm and true to real life. 

La l or writers of tho twentieth contury 
who may bo mentioned arc Mushakjl. 
Anslmna, Shiga, Niiguyo, Nogami, ana 
Nnkujo ; the naturalistic writers Ogurl 
Tayn, Kosurga TagaJ. Ynnugawa Shunyo, 
and O/.uki Koyn and Koyo and Kuuikida 
I)opp.» <</. l908),To<>aii.Masamui)o,Shiina- 
mura. sblinazakt, Iwana, and Toknda, who 
are all writers of tho naturalistic school. 
There were, before tho Second World War, 
sov. newspapers and foul's., and some Jap. 
newspapers printed in >Kng. Yokohama 
produced the first daily paper, 1871, also 
the hi -t Eng. jour.. The ^ayan Mail, 1866. 
The .lap. Dress was unfortunately ham- 
pered hy vigorous censorship. The No 
plays are tho classical drama of J. Histori- 
cal dramas and comedies of contemporary 
life arc the most popular, and many 
European works have been traits, and 
adapted Tsiibouehi is a twentieth century 
dramatist of repute. For greater detail 
see Ukama. Jap. music is at present In 
its infancy, and to the ears of Europeans 
seems uolthor pleasant nor melodious. 
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Art . — The architecture of the country 
bos never attained the great or grand : 
small things are made perfectly In J., but 
not bo often Tory large things. Quaint 
grace and wonderful curves may bo met. 
but no wonderfully proportioned and Im- 

S rossive building greets the stranger ; no 
oiuob or minarets, or massive structures, 
but lightly-built houses and temples of 
wood aud thatch, or sometimes tiled roofs. 
Walls are scarce, the sides and divs. of 
bouses being of opaque paper screens, re- 
placed in winter by wooden doors that 
slide Into their places. Even the great 
temples are composed of wood and mal- 
ting, the wood eaiving being woiiderlul 
and beautiful. The view of a Lu. from a 
height Appears extraordinarily flat ami 
uniform, only an occasional pagoda rear- 
ing Its beautiful head among tire trees. 
The Jap. architect exetdn in bcautiiul 
detail. Ju rebuilding the cities that were 
destroyed by earthquakes J. is foJ lowing, 
to a considerable extent, the \V. form of 
archlteeture. The few concrete build ing-j 
that have been in existence In .1. for some 
time have withstood shocks fnirly well. 

Jap. art is essentially realistic, almost 
impressionist. Studies from nature are 
perfect and al. ’ v. i ut art ot painting ha*- 
existed ut J. for twelve cenlmies. Since 
1897, when national treasures became pro- 
tected, and rcpiodm tions were pub., the 
real art of the nation has become bettor 
known. The oldest painting of who-e 
existence we know is a mural decoration 
In the hall of the temple of Horyujl, near 
Naru, attributed to u KLoilwu priest named 
Doncho about the six*li century, it 
clearly show's the colounng and construc- 
tion of a late example of Buddhist uil 
Tho first famous native arti>t of w bom wi 
know was a noble named Itoswio- 
Knnaoka, at tbe court ol tho Kiupeior 
Sclwa, about \.i>. 850 ; very few of hjs 
works have survived, and those that haw 
aro chiefly cent cnlionnl m dchign, but 
most perfect In their blinding ot colours 
His descendants who continued to the 
close of tho fifteenth century were fnwoi^ 
artists, and founded the native school of 
Wagwa-ryu ; tho followers of this paiti 
oular branch or painting delighted in 
quaint animals and insects, «uch ns gras* 
hoppers, frogs, butterflies, and hobgoblins, 
etc., which they represented with extra 
ordinary charm and vitality. During tho 
fifteenth century two Buddhist priests be 
oarae very famous, t’ho Honshu and 
Josotsu. The former painted religions 
subjects, and the latter landscapes and 
figures, A little later came Kano Mass 
sobu, probably a follower of tho Torn, oi 
Yamato-ryu school and believed to be tho 
pupil of Jositsu, who also instructed 
Shubun and Sesshu. These throo became 
the leaders of three famous schools of 
painting. The Kano school has outlived 
the other two ; it is still followed to-day, 
with its generous breadth of Idea. Its ex- 
treme simplicity, and its brilliant colour 
schemes. 

A new development of art began with 
Hlshikgawa Morouobu (<i. 1713) ; his pic- 
tures ore filled with delicate work.; ho 
gave J. her first beautiful wood -engravings 
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and illustrated books. About 1775 Okyo 
became famous for his representations of 
animal life. Following the Kano school 
came Ogata Korin (d. 1710), a man who 
left his ecooutrlc and vivid influence on 
the works of Ids many pupils ; ho also 
excelled in lacquer work. The year 1889 
saw the last of tho old Mhoois ; Kyosai, 
whose favourite themes wore ghosts and 
skeletons, ended tho anet. traditions. The 
W . style of paint ing is gaining influence in 
.1 . but so far no Jap. artist painting in this 
u tylo ha* produced any work of outstand- 
ing merit 

Sulpturo and carving in metal and 
wood have been a highly developed art in 
.1 for twelve centuries; many of the 
temples arc store-houses of flue examples, 
gomg buck as far as tho sixth century. 
■nu n*d images were not tho only subjects 
fo* the glyptic art, bells, vases, candle- 
‘-ti'ks, lanterns, arms, and armour, all 
b< mg ohieets lor the artist's skill. Stone 
I novel used to any extent, but biouze, 
iwiv, and wood have always been cm* 
plo\ od from the earllesr times. The most 
pnlu't ain’t, bronze is the image of 
Jlhaulia diyaguru in tho temple at Nam 
One of the most famou* of tho country V 
i-dilptors w'as Ilidan Jingoro (J, 1034) 
.^<iine of his ( hief works were the gateway 
in the tiuiplo at Kyoto and tho decora- 
tion^ ol the mausoleum of Ijeyasu at 
Nikko Tho elaborate metalwork of the 
»d hilt^. when every noble and samurai 
e ciit’d a *word, was for over 4oO yeai*s a 
aonikrful work of ait. Whole families 
I lm aine bword sculptors, and many of 
these w< u> hi ul in great esteem, while the 
I -voids themselves were handed down as 
1 family heirlooms. The ait ot inlaying 
with gold and silver betarne highly de- 
veloped at a very early time. A great 
. h a I of their bronze work 1 * von fine ; one 
1 pnticiilar kind which colours to a golden 
i vcllow is remarkable to a degree, and tho 
I Jap have exeellod in this part i ular branch 
1 ol metalwork. The common domestic 
I (lower vases, alcove ornaments, and in- 
< cn-e burners are otlen of exccediug 
beauty of design and workmanship. The 
gte.il Bronze Buddha at Nora, and the 
huge Amida at Kama-Kura. are a proof of 
their early .skill In cantin'- large objects. 
Anothei branch of art grew quickly with 
the n.«e of tobacco, aud this was the carving 
of n't'mke* or buttons » mploved to suspend 
tho tobacco pouch from the girdlo, also 
the bowl of tho pipe and the pouch clasps. 
1 ollowing tho nrtmike came Uie okimono, 
little ornaments, wonderful copies of cray- 
fish, dragons, eagles, birds, and the like : 
some were of large size, but many of the 
most perfect art 1 tinv little productions to 
delight either an artist or a child. Wood- 
carving has, from very anot. days, been 
one of J.’s greatest arts. The temples 
hoar the records of centuries of exquisite 
work, but seldom the names of the artists. 
The smolk* wooden figures of the Buddha, 
familiar to the Kuropoan, gilded and carved 
with such placid fat os, in folded drapery, 
with lotus petals curved for their canopy, 
are graceful examples of the work of the 
Jap. wood-carver. Tho art of the wood- 
cut was introduced into J ♦ from China, sad 
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was used for the printing of texts and plo- 1 
tnres. The name of Hoknsai Nakajima 
Tet-Sujiro (d. 1849) is well-known in this 
held ; his tuirty-slx views of Mt. Fuji are 
of remarkable beauty. He illustrated 
numberless books, and represented both 
animal and vegetable life with accuracy 
and vividness. He was followed by Hiro- 
shige (1797-1858), who depicted every 
aspect of his country in numerous sets of 
prints. 

The art- of lacquering was a gift from 
China at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. Plain black lacquer was the first 
achievement, later mother-of-pearl and 


feather, or feature makes their produc- 
tions anything but Impressionist. Their 
whole art, just as the real national char- 
acter, stands out for perfection In one 
main object and disregard of all super- 
fluities. 

History . — The racial origin of the Jap. 
people is still a matter of dispute. The 
anct. chronicles of the country tell that 
the god Ninigi descended on an E. peak 
of the mt. Kirishimayama, on the is. 
Kyushu, as the forerunner of their first 
ernpcror named Jlmmu, about 660 b.o. 
Hefore this date they have no written 
hist. The Ainu, or Ainos, appear^ to have 
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gold dust decorated the work, followed by 
conventional patterns, and still later by 
floral designs of great beauty. The in- 
terior of the temples and castles were 
adorned with the most elaborate lacquer 
work. In all the finer examples of this 
art gold predominates, and the effect is 
rich and soft. Enamelling Is another de- 
velopment of the modem Jap, artist. To- 
day vases, bowls, censers, etc. can be 
obtained in the finest cloisonnd enamel 
work. The translucent enamels are 
wonderfully decorative, both In delicate 
design and exquisite colouring. 

According to a survey carried out by 
Allied H.QTWiy 38 of J.’s 5703 greatest 
national art objects were damaged or des- 
troyed by air raids during the Second 
World war. Jap. art must always 
appear different from the art of other 
countries ; In one sense It Is impressionist 
by reason of its chofee of subjects and want 
of detailed background ; yet in another 
sense the perfect painting of every petal. 


been the inhabs. of J. when the pre- 
sent people migrated from the adjacent 
continent, though which part they came 
from is not proved. The Ainu came from 
Siberia, and they appear to have found a 
primitive aboriginal tribe who dwelt in 
pits and who had been (If they were not 
then) caunibais. The Ainu drove these 
people N. and estab., themselves on the 
main part of the is., but there are not many 
left uow. They wer<| formerly a fierce 
race, but centuries of oppression have re- 
duced them to degeneraoy (see also Ainus). 

Of the coming of the Jap. and the first 
fierce fights for supremacy very little con 
he writ, ton. The real known hist, begins 
with the Emperor Jinunu Jenno : the 
rlute ascribed to his accession is 060 B.o., 
but it was probably later ; from him all 
the emperors of J. are descended. In 
a.d. 200 a warrior empress called Jingo 
In coded Korea, crossing from J. with a 
large fleet and successfully subduing a 
part of Korea. About a.d. 500 the inhab. 
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became properly one nation, a mixture of 
Ainu, Mongol, and Malay, ruled by one 
emperor. Down to 670 the ivcords are 
so vague and steeped in legend that it is 
impossible to say accurately what oc- 
curred. About 670 the noble family of 
Fujlwara became prominent. They 
governed as agents of the emperor, spend- 
ing his revenues and oppiessing the people. 
It became customary for the empress to 
be chosen from their daughters ; thus the 
early training of the royal children became 
one of the privileges of this powerful 
house which. In fact, though not in name, 
ruled the empire. They ga\o J. many 
scholars and statesmen, but being without 
soldiers or money, except for the imperial 
revenues, they were gradually ousted by 
the warrior families of Taira and Mina- 
mo to. Those two families were at nm- 
stant war with each other. The Taira 
were finally exterminated by the Mina- 
moto, about a.d. 1100. Tor some years 
after this Yoritorno, the chief of the Mina- 
moto, ruled the empire under the title of 
dei-i-tal Shogun. Ho was merely a sacred 
personage during this time, and accord- 
ingly worshipped and flattered and given 
all he could de^ro. but without power. 
Yorltomo dieu iu iis* and the family of 
Hojo, who acted to the Shoguns in the 
same capacity that the Fujiwara had 
acted to tbo imperial family, became the 
most powerful. The emperor of Chma, 
Knblai Khan, demanded that J. should 
recognise his suzerainty (12S0) ; on their 
refusal a large fleet wa* sent which woe 
destioyed off the coast of Kyushu in 1 28 1 . 
leaving J. free. The Hojo family becume 
enfeebled by their luxury and indolence 
and an organised revolt suol ( ■'dod in 
driving it out and restoring power to the 
Kmperor Oo-I)algo, 13.11, who, howcnoi, 
was obliged to abdicate, and lied to the , 
pursued by the soldiers of Adukaga Tnk- 
auji. Much trouble and petty warfare 
ensued, aud another branch of the im- 
perial family supplied a sovcrcigu ; the 
Ashikaga family hold the Shogunate till 
1666. But these Internal struggles re- 
duced the country to a wretched condi 
tion — aggravated by the rapacity of tut 
great fortified monasteries of the Budd- 
hist monks. 

From 1666-1600 only the st rouges! 
warriors could hold any real power, ami 
thus It came about that a low-born groom 
became the Brat man in the empire. This 
man, named llklcyoshi, was noted for his 
ugliness, his quick wit, and his courage 
He is one of the national heroes of J , and 
artist and author have given him waiving 
fame. One other man, lycvasu, a com- 
mon soldier, a rising young member of the 
Tokugawa family became powerful at 
the same time. These two men came to 
an agreement and between thorn over* 
oame the remaining great warrior families 
On the death of Hidoyoshi, Iyeyasu fought 
for the supremacy aud flnallv gained it in 
the great battle of Sekigahara. After- 
wards he claimed the title of Shogun, and 
thus founded the line of Tokugawa Sho- 
guns, who ruled till 1868. Kyoto hml 
fonnerly been the cap. but Iyeyasu sub- 
stituted Yedo. The military families 


(known as Samurai) were now subject to 
the closest inspection • their estates and 
incomes were assessed by the Shogun’s 
olticials. The Daimyo or feudal chief 
generally held a castle occupying a com- 
manding position. At this period the 
right of wearing a sword was the highest 
privilege, wealth was of little considera- 
tion, honour, courage, loyalty, and filial 
piety ranking first in the code of ethics 
followed by the Samurai. The relations 
of the Daimyo to the Samurai correspond- 
ed to those of the medieval European 
baron, knight, and squire. Iyeyasu estab. 
a military rule of the c-rnpiro. lie stands 
among the greatest of J/s statesmen, and 
his system of gov. agisted greatly to in- 
crease the wealth of the country. 

l T nder the early rule of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns foreigners were welcomed and 
regnljr intercourse between Jap. and 
Europeans began in the sixteenth contury. 
foinmen ial interest had commenced with 
the ] J ortugu 0 HO about 1642, from whom 
the Jap. bought arquebuses. 

The Horn. Catholic Church now sent a 
missionary expedition of Jesuits, headed 
hr Froneis Xavier, to J. The Jesuits 
w * n w ell received and made good progress 
w«th tb«if converts, but their zeal and 
m rgv led at last to their being denounced 
as ugimtoo. Some Framisoans arrivod 
and quarrelled with the Jesuits, and 
following this the Dutch commenced 
trading wPh J. ; they, being rigid Pro- 
tedants Wrro naturally unfriendly with 
both sp. and Portuguese. The Jap., 
ama/fd nt the unedlfylng sperlftclo of all 
1 hr Europeans quarrelling violently among 
tJn'i ihd\es, became alarmed, the creeds 
of the foreigners appearing to them 
merciless and fanatical. Therefore the 
simplest method of ouring this condition 
w H applied : the Spaniards were expelled 
in 1621, the Portuguese in 1«3^, and the 
r.nti\ e converts who refused to give up this 
foreign creed w T ere exu rminated. The 
imal tragedy of these ill-fated persons took 
place at the castle of Hara, known as the 
revolt of the Shima-bara. The Dutch 
traders were not expelled, bill were sub- 
jected to severe and humiliating restric- 
tions. No general dealings with foreign- 
er-* w ere allowed . Ocean-f, >ing shins were 
no longer permitted to he built. The first 
Fug. man to reach J. wa* oue Wm. Adams 
(«f. J620). He was pilot cm a Dutch trad- 
ing vessel, and stress of weather drove the 
stop Ptwrity to the is. of Kyushiu He was 
summoned to Osaka, and Iyeyasu, appre- 
ciating his knowledge of ship-building and 
‘.nips, refused to allow him to return home, 
lie was presented with an estate at Hem! 
near Yokosuka, married a Jap. wife, 
and become known and beloved as Aujln 
Suma. His men.oiv is preserved b> the 
nance of a street in Yedo aud an ann. 
festival on June 15. 

The country now enjoyed year- of 
peace and Increasing Prosperity, and 
the Tokugawa Shoguns, following up the 
policy of Iyeyasu, succeeded each other 
nn (list orbed. Slowlv but inevitably, how- 
ever, the more intellectual classes began 
to regard the absolute power of tho Sho- 
guns as reactionary and tyrannical. In 
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1853 the United States sent Commodore 
Perry with four ships of war to onen 
diplomatic relations ; a Russian snip 
arrived in the some year on the same 
errand J now woke up to the folly of 
having isolated herself from the progress 
of other countries Commodore Perry 
made his proposal and saihd away, pur 
posing to return In a few months J 
wild I v flung all her energies into feverish 
attempts to build forts collect troops, and 
build ocean going ships once more Ultl 
matclv tin y agreed to ( ommodore Pem s 
demands for Amoi trade and safety lot 
shipwrecked sal lots Perr> showed them 
a model telegraph and a mo lei railwav, 
which delighted anil anui7ed the Jap 
I he coming of Perry and the subse 
quont awakening of the country led to 
tne downfall of the -diogunate Tlio 
Daimv os were called together to advise, 
but they adopted tho despeiate nttitudo 
of resisting the foreigners bv force The 
Shogun understood the position onb 
too clcarlv he was a far sighted, able 
statesman his decision wa* to sign tho 
treaty with Peiry and further treaties 
with Russia, England and the Nether 
lands In signing tho*)© treaties the ^ho 
gun knew that ho slgne 1 his own downfall 
The Daimvo* rose agein^t him and expil 
the foreigner became the popular cry 
The Daimvo of Hikone, w ho s«r ported the 
Shogun, was murdered by the Pamivo of 
Mito A Brit subject nunu d Richardson 
was murdered bv tho rctamors of the 
Daimyo of ^atsum i vengf ince wns 
taken for his sake tho city of Kagoshima 
belonging to the was bomb mb d 

and utterly dtntrovca 1 he < ho-.hu < hief 
who commanded tlu inti/mcc to the in 
land sea at ‘■ditmonosi ki tin d upon foreign 
ships, the empi tor having givt n him an 
edict without the knowledge of the Sho 
gun A squadron of Brit nunofwir 
demolished the forts of tl e C hoshu uni 
destroyed his ships \ lint nf i 000 000 
dollars was imposed upon th< i hoshu Ins 
cap being in tho hand ot the invidtrs 
while he was In ret olt ^ * in «-t the shogun 
who therefore could n>t nd'cet the debt 
Sir Harry Parkas, entrusted with hrit 
Interests in J , orrangid th it part of tho 
debt should bo romit tid on the ratifica- 
tion of tho treaties. lhis f ndtd tho power 
ot tho '-hogun A foreign fleet was 
anchored off the entrant o to the sacred 
city of Kyoto, whe re tho einpi lor resided 
That monarch dismissed the ofiiiials 
whom the Shogun had app anted to corn 
out the negotiations, and th shogun re 
signed in J8fio, and was sun ced'd bv 
Keiki tli< last of the Toktig iu t rulorv 
From this time on J hi gun to take hor 
right pi ue among progrrsutvo nations 
Tne empe roi became tho bend in far t and 
not in th» ory In 1671 an imperial decree 
abolished local autonomy the feudal 
system w is to br a thing or the past In 
1976 the pensions of the fcamural were 
commuted and swords were forbidden to 
be worn The Satsuma dan alone re- 
mained conservative and rose against the 
gov. (Jan -Sept 1877) In a short-lived 
revolt. This ended further trouble with 
the Samurai , many of these men, loyal 


to their need of honour, retired to the 
mts and died by their own hands, suicide 
under the name of Hrrra/em being an 
honourable death This custom had al- 
ways been followed by the Samurai in 
cases of hopeless trouble or from the wish 
to follow a dead superior the wives of 
the feudal nobles and Samurai also occa- 
sionally despatched themselves when 
honour or loyalty demanded it of them 

The country now set herself the difficult 
task of thoroughly learning and practising 
the institutions of Furope and Ameiioa. 
-mi mo fifty five men bj no means all 
noble commenced tho work of recon- 
stiuction Many were murdered, some 
were executed and not a few broke down 
with overwork Among the greatest 
names honoured ovennore bv their 
count! \ aro Prince Ito who framed the 
first i (institution for J and who died by 
the hand of a mad assassin In Korea. 
Saigo rakamori, Itagakl, Okubo, and 
Kido Tho next period is known ns the 
Mi iii era * nglishmon were employed in 
the construction of railways, telegraphs, 
etc and in the organisation of the navy , 
\imrs supervised her S5«*tem of postal 
atr\ ci ills) liei ngrl* arrangements and 
her idui itlon Jnnchmoi trained her 
m>]< ui-. in modern turtle* unil recast the 
laws while Gcrs assisted with medical 
sen an and local gov In 1S89 the Em* 
pc ror Mutsnhito guvo J hei pie war con- 
st Itutioil 

T lie next difficultv the country had to 
fa e u is tho question of Korea , that 
pcninsulA was too cIoho to tho vital part 
of I To be a < omfortablo home for another 
natin i ( hum was not anxious to see 
korc i o< c upieelby the Jap anv moiothau 
th» I ttcr we to to seo it governed by 
C hm i Matins leached a ciisls in July, 
| 8‘4 and war vim declared between the 
tw » countries Iho struggle became a 
sum Mon of vietoriisfoi J First a naval 
encounter took place between three 
( lain i brittle slu] s and thioe Jap. 
cruii i One ( liincsf ship was taken, 
om >hattcuil ind rendered useless, and 
tin third craped badly damaged The 
/list land victoiv took place at Phyong- 
v in * the ( hlnose lost 8000 men and the 
I u only 700 Then came the naval 
battle oil the mouth of the Ye In R which 
T»rc\td a disastrous defeat for China , J 
thou hured the < Mtiohc naval ports of 
'S ills n Port Arthur and Woibai wei. 
Hu ( hlnest commander Adm Ting, 
eoiwnltted suicide unable to bear tho 
fan< ud diHgfraco of defeat This was the 
end of tho war Tho treaty of Shftno- 
noHfki (]89o) dularec Korea absolutely 
tnd< i < ud< nt, ceded tsp J part of Man- 
ehi rn 1 ormosa mid the Pescadores, 
coin] i lling China to piv 200,000,000 taels 
lnden nlty T s victory was hard won, 
having cost 20 000 lives and £20,000,000. 
The interference of th© European Powers 
and in i own crippled oonditlon compelled 
her to ^ive book to t hina the ter on the 
rautnland, together with Port Arthur In 
1902 a defensive alliance was concluded 
with Groat Britain The gradual en- 
croachment of Russia In Korea and the 
concessions granted to that country by 
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China were watched by J. with increasing waters, and that the whole of the leased 
anxiety. In 1904 matters came to the ter. of Kiao-Oliiau should be delivered up 
expected crisis, and J. declared war by Sept. 15 and ultimately restored to 
against Russia (we Rttsso- Japanese China Having received no reply from 
War). To the amazement of Europe. Germany, J. declared war on Aug 24. On 
Russia was defeated, peace was concluded Sipt. 2 the .Tap. army landed in Klao- 
ln 1905, and a treats wa* signed at Poith- ( hlan and, having been Joined by a small 
mouth. Now Hampshire, U.S.A. In 1905 Anglo-Indian force, commenced the siege 
the new Augln-.)np. treaty was signed In of the forts, which, by Noy 7, surrendered. 
London for the purpose of maintaining On \ T or 16, tbe Allies occupied Tslngtau 
peace In ft. Asia, ensuring the iutegnty (// 1 ) Meanwhile the Jap fleet we# active 
and independence of < *hina with the policy in the Pacific, destroying the prestige there 
of tbe * open door * for all nations, and for of the Her navy and capturing the Caro- 
mutnal defence of the territorial rights of Hues tbe Marshall, and the Marianne is. 
the two contracting powers In tbe Far ft On Jan 18, 1915, J. surprised tho world 
and Tndla. In 1911 this was renewed for by Issuing to China the unwarranted 
ten years with mndlflcatfons. Tbe in- ‘Twenty-One* demands (w* afro under 
tegritv of China was the basis of agree- China). These were divided into five 
inents with Russia aud France (1907), and groups, of which the last aroused the most 
a common policy in regard to Far ft. and bitter controversy. Among other things 
Pacific questions was formulated in ident- it demanded that the Chinese should cm- 
leal notes between J. and the LJ S.A. m p|o\ Jap advisers in their affairs, that the 
1908. In 1910, 1911. and 1912 agree- lip should have the right to build hospl- 
ments were signed with Russia in refer- taK schools, etc, in tho interior, that a 
ence to ( hma, Manchuria, and Mongolia, joint h -administered Jap. and Chinese 
The great Emperor Mutwihito died in nscnal should be set up, and that the 
1912 ; he had reigned for forty-five years, rot trol of certain railways together with 
On his accession ho had inherited a petty th j light of construction should be In the 
Orlontal state at ’ tenth be left his non bands o' the Jap. Under protest this 
an empire which nan taken her place km nip wis omitted, but a revised list to- 
among the world’s great nations. A in t her with an ultimatum or acceptance 
pathetic Incident oft he .lap. character Mu ,\ m presented to China in April. Bitter 
Ioyaltv and devotion marked the day ot m fitment against J. prevailed in China 
the emperor's funeial , General Nogi and f >i some yearn over the ‘ Twenty -One 
his wire committed ‘ honourable suicide * i Do-muds * tboy also brought J.into difft- 
accoiding to tbe old ostsb. custom. Tlu < tills s with tho IT.^.A., which were only 
emperor’s third son, Yo*hito Ilaruuo- ended by an agreement between the two 
mlya, thirty -three years of age, succeeded countries slir ed on Nov 2, 1917. 
him, and became known os limpet m llv Hie treaty of Yersaillcs 1919, J. 
Tttisho. At the beginning of his reign, the iccclved, under mandate, the former fler. 
ministry of Hie Marquis Saionjl came to colonies, the Caroline, Marshall, Marianne, 
an end. being split upon the decision of »n«l Dclow is., together with Kiao-Chau. 
the war minister. Hen. IJjehara, to keep Tho difficulty with China, rc*»ulting from 
two annv dlvs. in Corea, whew there had this latter award, was the subject of the 
been a conspiracy against the .lap Pacitto section of the Washington Con- 
Governor, Count Torachl. The offer ot ferenco (q i\). Kiao-Chau. together with 
Prince Katsuri to form a ministry was not other former Oer. ter. in Shantung, was 
accepted by tho Lower House, and Kat- returned to China, while a tienty of Naval 
suri thereupon formed a new party, culled Disarmament between J., Gw at Britain, 
Rikken Poshi-Kai or tho Constitutional Prance, and the U.S.A. was concluded, 
Crusaders’ Association, but iu 101 & bo and. in this, the former Anglo-Jap. 
died of cancer. In Feb. 1913 tho Yama- Alliance was merged. In domestic affair, 
moto ministry came into power, but soon both duiing and after the War, J. was 
after fell owing to the Naval Scandal, undergoing extremely rapid industrial de- 
aroused by the fact that bribes had been velopment but had not escaped war 
accepted by Jap. officials from the Siemens- 1 profiteering,' and this, coupled with the 
Sohuokarl Company over the building of increased cost of living, caused resentment 
a Jap. battleship. Altor an interval, in and rioting. Befoie 1916 trade union# 
which Viscount Kiyoura tried in vain to j were practically unknown in J., but after 
form a Cabinet, Count Okuma came Into i that year they became increasingly power- 
power on April 11, 1911, with the assist- ful. Discontent omoug the workers 
ance of the new Doshi-Kai party. Baron | found oppression in Htrlkes, of which there 
Kato was made foreign minister, and aftei | were 417 in 1917 and nearly 50ft In 1918. 
tho outbreak of the Fiist World War In lhe rice riots of that year brought about 
Aug. 1914. be enunciated the notional the downfall of Teraoobi, who had sue- 
policy that * J. had no desiro nor inellua- < ceded Okuma as head of the gov. in 1915. 
item to become involved In tho present V new gov, was formed with Takashi 
conflict, but she believed she owed It to Hara, a commoner, at its head. Factory 
herself to be faithful to tho Alliance (%.* laws concerning women and children were 
with Great Britain) and to strengthen its passed, and welfare work was Instituted 
foundations by ensuring permanent poare After the fall of tho Russian Imperial 
in tho ft. and protecting the special Inter- gov., J. assisted tbe Allies In enabling the 
ests of the Allied Rowers. On Aug. 1 », Czechoslovakian army to escape from 
an ultimatum was issued to Germany do- Siberia ; and when tho Allied troops were 
me nd in g that all Ger. battleships should withdrawn, the Jap. remained in Siberia 
be withdrawn from Jap. ana Chinese for some time after the war. The Jap. in 
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Siberia suffered at the hands of the Bol- 
sheviks, and it was not until 1923 that tho 
Jap. commenoed the evacuation of their 
troops. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, J 
sought to obtain the recognition of racial 
equality, but the required unanimous vote 
was not forthcoming. In 1923, tho syin 
pathy and help of tho world were extended 
to J to repair the damage caused by tho 
terrible earthquake of that year (see 
supra and under Earthquake). It may 
be mentioned hero that the next serious 
earthquake in J. was that which struok 
central J. and the Is. of Shikoku on 
Dec. 21, 1946, causing damage over an 
area 400 m. by 150 m or about ttvo-sixths 
as severe as that of 1923 In Sept. 1923, 
a gov. was formed by Yamamoto, after 
an interval of unstable ministries follow- 
ing the assassination of Hara on Nov 4, 
1921. In Deo. of 1923, however, the 
attempted assassination of the Prince 
Regent caused Yamamoto to resign, and 
a new Cabinet was formed by Viscount 
Kiyoura. This gov. was unpopular, and 
fell the following year, owing to the resent- 
ment aroused in J by the \mei Immigra- 
tion Law, passed in Mav 1924, forbidding 
Asiatics to enter the U ri A General 
elections were held in J at this time, and 
Viscount Takaati Kafco came into office 
with a gov. whioh was a Coalition between 
the Snyu-Kai, or Constitutional Political 
Association, and the Kensei-Kai, which 
party had arisen out of the Dnsh i Ktn. 
The prin. achievement of this gov. was In 
granting universal suffrage to all men over 
the age of twenty-five. On the death of 
Rato, the premiership fell to Wakatsukl 
On Deo. 25, 1926, the old Emperor Tan ho 
died, and was sue/ ceded by the Crown 
Prince, who had acted as Prince Regent 
since 1922, and now became tho Emperor 
Hirohito. In the succeeding vears, J 
was mainly occupied with reconstruction 
at home and the rebuilding of Tokyo, and 
in foreign affairs with the problem of nave I 
security. Much criticism was levelled at 
the foreign minister. Boron Q liideliaia, on 
the grounds that the ratios with regard to 
naval strength accepted at the London 
Conference were inadequate for the pro- 
tection of J. (see London Conperfvpe) 
In 1934 J gave notice of U rmin ltlon of 
the Washington Treaty of 1922 (see 
Washington Trfatie* of), a step which, 
coupled with J.’s aggressive policy in 
Manchuna, excited grave apprehension 
(see also China — History 

Surviral of Japanese feudal institutions 
— After the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the influence of W sc lonce and 
technology began to infiltrate into the I ar 
E., J. made phenomenal progress In 
methods of modern industry and warfare. 
At the Bamo-time she attempted to canv 
out the so called continental policy, which 
contemplated the conquest of all China 
and, eventually of an unlimited portion 
of Asia. It Is only against the back- 
ground of J.'s soctyl and political struc- 
ture that her world outlook in the 
twentieth century can be understood. 
Centuries of geographical and mental iso- 
lation restricted that outlook and all J. 


absorbed was the superficial aspects of 
Chinese and W. cultuie. Her feudal in- 
stitutions survived to tho period of the 
Second World War Down to 1946 there 
was no social or political equality and the 
people were divided Into strictly defined 
classes the royal family, the aristocrats, 
tho warrior®, and tho commoners. The 
foundation of modem or pro- 1946 J. was 
Uid during the Meiii Restoration which 
began In 1868. Tho authority of tho 
i o\ al family was greatly enhanoed and the 
noble and warrior classes became the real 
governing classes controlling nearly all 
political, military, and economic power. 
The much extolled Meijl Restoration re- 
sulted In the oppression of the masses, 
whoso psychology became a curious com- 
pound fashioned of modern industrialism 
and medieval feudalism, a complex essen- 
tially favourable to militarism from above. 
Military expansion followed naturally. 
Korea was overrun and there were easy 
vlotones over China and Russia In 1896 
and 1905 After the unification of Ger- 
many under Bismarck, military training 
In J was a slavish Imitation of the Ger. 
system Tho Meiji period also brought 
with it tho riso of tho zcibaisu , the modem 
Jap financial oligarchy who, like the 
militarists, came from the aristooratlo 
class and who generally co-operated with 
the ra'btarists hi exploiting the masses 
and in furthering the Jap foreign policy 
of expansion J ’s earliest modern indus- 
tries wore war industries. It was during 
tho Mno Tap wais that tho notorious 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi combines developed 
the i power, controlling practically all 
Man hurian enterprises and giving their 
HUppoit unconditionally to the all- 
dommnnt militarists Political parties 
were organised in this pc nod, but this too 
was a movement from above and not from 
the p oplo Tho founders of the partlos. 
Tarsuke rtagaki, Hirobumi Ito, and Taro 
Rat sura came from the old aristooratlo 
class Niu h men had no sympathy with 
nor even understanding of democracy. 
Jan pirl. Institutions were a sham and 
corruption and bribory at elections were 
rife l he flnaneial oligan by controlled 
the parliament, tho militiry clique con- 
trol d the financiers and tho people had 
no voice No lip cabinet could be 
forme d without tho consent of the Army 
and tho Navy The war minister and the 
minister of the navy had to be, respec- 
tive h. a general and an admiral on the 
actKc list, and although they were mem- 
bers of the cabinet they were Independent 
of cabinet control and enjoyed direct 
access to the emperor. 

Japan’s Manchurian adventure,— J/s 
policy towards China bad openly aban- 
doned conciliation Id 1931 when the 
mlhtaiv party, swamping the Liberal 
gov , launched an artm d adventure in 
Manchuria, which soon brought the entire 
prov. under Jap control. J.’s interven- 
tion In Manchuria was little more than 
tho obvious result of a fundamental con- 
flict of economic and strategic interests 
with those of China. J. realised that 
Chinese development of railways and 
ports throateuod her bard-won rights In 
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the S. Manchurian Hallway. Belying on 
her privileged position in Man< hui la, J 
had Invested great sums In mining and 
other piimary resources of Manchuu«t — 
enterprises of vital importance to T.'s 
great home pop. Attempts to negotiate 
a settlement with China naturally pmvt d 
abortive and the Jap. military loach i-, 
without even consulting the Tokyo gov., 
hurled their forces against the whole /one 
of the railway. After the dKum ng ot 
the mriisou at Mukden and the capture 
ot Kirin, the Jap. authonties held tin i 
hand,, and the dispute was rofmid to the 


mado suggestions for setting np a special 
regime in Manchuria, recognising Chinese 
sovereignty and, at the same time, safe- 
guarding J.'s rights. But J. had already 
m t up a puppet gov. and created a new 
Mute, which she called Manchukuo ; and 
her reply to the League was that she was 
acting in self-defence and that, m any 
event, there was no central gov. in China 
able to carry out a settlement. J. now 
began to organise larger expeditionary 
forces and, having withdrawn from the 
Leaguo of Nations, her troops advanced 
into ! ohol and soon, flung the Chinese loroes 
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League of Nations and tlu channllene 
of Tokyo and Washington. The Lwvin 
imposed a timc-bimt on J, to withdraw 
all troops within the tieat\ /oik , which 
she did while insisting tht't the di«pn* 
could be settled onlv bv dnoct Smo-Tap 
negotiations. An atti mpt by the iNiwu 
to And a way out through the Ivtllcg' 
Pact (q.r.) was equally unsiu ressful. 1 he 
Jap. go\., adopting dihunu tact ns, 
steadily pursued tlieir conej nests, and then 
troops, eroding the Chinese 10. Railwi 
took Chinehow, the head qiwi tors of tin 
Chinese coinmandet-m-clncf. Bv tin 
end of the year (1031) tlic> hod nvonu 
200,000 sq. m„ with no more than 20,000 
troops agaiu<-t tw out v fold that number o! 
Chinese troops. Later, a largo Jap, fom 
was landed in Shanghai, where henv \ 
fighting began early in 1932. Mean win e 
(Decomber 1931) the League appointed a 
commission of enquiry iu Manohiuia under 
Lord Lytton, whose report (Oct. 1932) 


out of the whole of that prov. and S. of 
tho Great Wall. 

Aftu the occupition of Manchukuo 
•nciiViita of forward movement alternated 
w ith periods of relat iv e calm. Kvery sue- 
< coding year saw a further milestone on 
J road to empire. Thus, In 1933, it wae 
tho Huai lopping of Jeho), with its old 
Chinese imperial palaces. Its coal and 
htratogio mt. passes, from the main body 
of China and its incorporation in Man- 
c hukuQ. In 1935 came the elimination of 
tho last vestige of the traditional Russian 
mfiucnco iu N. Munch uria through the 
tiansfor by purchase of the Soviet share 
of o\\ net ship of the Chinese K. Railway 
to Manchukuo. The same year was also 
mat ked by manoeuvres on the part of the 
J'ip military authorities in China, in- 
tended to sap tho authority ot tho Central 
Gov. ut Nanking o\or 75 million people Id 
N. China. These 4 fifth column* (?.«.) 
tactics culminated in the setting up, with 
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the connivance of the Jap. military 
authorities, of a puppet r^gtme under Jn- 
keng In the W. dints, of N. China. Karlv 
in J9.H6 Irregular for< es issuing from Man- 
chukuo, drove the Chinese forces out of 
the prov. of Chahar. and estab. a pro- Jar*, 
regime in that sparsely -populated ter 
The Jap. foreign minister (Koki Hirota) 
now put forward throe points as essential 
pre-requisites of rtf no-Jap, understanding - 
co-operation in suppressing communism * 
recognition of Manchnkuo by China . and 
the cessation by China of all unfriendly 
actions n relation to .T. and to the puliev 
of * playing off a third Power ngain-t J ’ 
Tho first and third were capahle of the 
widest interpretation and could oven 
Justify J. asserting tho rigM to supervise 
ChiiKt*s foreign relations and to send 
troops to any part of China where * com- 
munist * forces might he operating. 

In line with the policy of expansion ou 
land was the denunciation by the Jap. gov. 
of the Washington Naval Treaty and Its 
refuse! to conclude any n< w naval agree- 
ment except on the basis of parity with 
Great Britain and the U..S.A. J. might 
be regarded, along with Germany and 
Italy at this time, as one of the three major 
dissatisfied or ‘ have-not 4 Powers of the 
world. There is abundant s tat Mica] 
evidence that .T.’s economic position was, 
and is to-day, that of a proletarian nation. 
J. depended almost, eutirelv on foreign 
sources for such vitally important raw 
materials as cotton, wool, rubber, ami oil, 
which were the Ufc-hiood of many of its 
chief industries ; and there is no mineral 
of any consequence which .) . possessed or 
possesses in surplus quantities, it would 
be an over-simplification to suggo*t that 
the Jap. army 4 staged ’ the seizure of 
Manchuria merely as a means of restoring 
its shaken prestige at home and driving 
liberalism and pacifism into the back- 
ground. Other considerations were in- 
volved : the many unsettled economic 
disputes with the Chinese authorities 
the desire to push back the reviving 
Russian influence In the Par K. , and the 
disposition of the Manchurian ruler to 
establish closer relation with tho Nation- 
alist regime in China. But that tho Jap. 
army took full advantage of tho strength- 
ened position whieh it acquired as a result 
of the outbieak of hosMMtlos in Man- 
churia is unmistakable. Behind the Jap. 
sweep towards empire at all costs were a 
whole complex of impelling forces. Pan- 
Asianism had its part. OutHide J. pan- 
Asianlsm was a negligible far tor until after 
tho Second World War, when Nat lonallsni 
among colonial races became active. But 
if the Jap. empire was to expand further, 
pan-Aslanlsm, to a certain type of Jap. 
mind, might become a formidable slogan. 
S* 8 sweep towards Imperial expansion was 
by no means purely military and terri- 
torial In character. Goods with the 
* made In Japan ‘ mark won their victories 
and made their enemies. Just as the Jap 
soldiers on the battlefields of Manchuria 
and Jehol . J ‘e advance to a com mariding 
position on the Asiatic continent might at 
this time be graphically represented by 
three arrows, pointing In different quart- 


ers : the first pointed N. to Manchnkuo 
and tho troubled frontiers with Russia: 
the second pointed W. to China, where the 
destiny of J. as an imperial Bower might 
wall lie settled cither way : and the third 
pointed S. to the rich tropical lands of the 
European Power* and America, where 
J.’h activities had thus far been purely 
commercial in character. 

Japanese 4 ro- prompt ntj/ sphere ~ The 
atbuK on Pearl Harbour. -The collapse of 
Holland and Franco in 1 H40 at once led 
to extremist demands for Jap. interven- 
tion in tho Euronenn War and for the 
occupation of Dutch and Fr. E. rndian 
possessions. To that end tho very 
phiase ‘ Knst Asia/ coined In tho Jap. 
with tho political iiuplic iliuns of an E. 
4 Mom oo doctrine. 4 earned its obvious 
menace. J. now demanded that all sup- 
plies passing through Fr. Indo-Gbiua to 
tne t'hniese gov. at Chungking should 
cease and that all supplies going to Gen 
Cilia ng-kni-shek through Burma and 
Hong Kong should also (ease. At the 
sum 1 time Jap. troops were moved to the 
25-m. frontier of Kowloon and a land 
blockade of the concession there was be- 
gun. These moves had their tin pul so in 
J.*s imtMiso desire to settle what the Jap. 
gov. t*1 \ led tho * China incident.’ which 
every nt a lament of Jap. pulley admitted 
to he the gov/s first, pro-occupation 
.T.’s loitign minister, Arila, now outlined 
J ’s coiueptiou of a new order 4 united 
under a single sphere * of Jap hegemon? 
which would cover ‘ East Asia 4 and the 
**. "('as. Thus the species of Jap 

4 Monroe dortiiuo,’ first expressed tn 1934, 
wan now widened so as to Include a vast 
unspecified area which might embrace am 
land from JavaJ/j Tahiti. In fact, ox 
pension southwards had long been the 
policy of an influential section of Jnp 
opinion, and J. had therefore steadily in 
creased her share of the shipping in the 
P. 'seas ; while tho war In China had, as we 
have sf en, given a new significance to such 
expansion. The tone of the demands put 
foiwurd in the middle of 1940 suggested 
that the collapse of France had encouraged 
the extremists and, through them, the 
Jap fcov., to new intransigoueo But the 
Brit fleet, strongly based on Singapore, 
was be no means a negligible factor, and 
beh u (1 the Brit, stood, if at this time 
Homcub.it equivocally, the Amer. fleet, 
whidi had not been materially weakened 
bv the events of the preceding months 
But though the Jap. gov occupied Fr 
Indo China (q.v.) they found themselves 
fully occupied In China, where the Nation- 
alist foi res were slowly but certainly gain- 
ing strength arul conducting, not un- 
successful ly, an unremitting guerilla war- 
fare. Vet by tho end of 1941 J. bad 
attempted no rash move, though the new 

f ov. of Gen. Tojo entertained, in view of 
tussia’h pre-occupation with the Ger. In- 
vasion, the most grandiose schemes — 
schemes which the Brit. Gov. realised 
might well affect India. J/h occupation 
of Fr. Indo-China was in reality an at- 
tempt to outflank Brit, and Amer. 
defences in the Far E. as a first measure 
to secure dictatorial control of vast tors. 
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where democratic theories were taking 
root. The strengthening of tho Allied 
line in the Middle E. had removed the Im- 
mediate threat to India from the W., and 
the Jap. plan for creating a new order in 
Asia sought to eliminate tho historically 
estah. rights of Great Britain, tho U.H.A., 
and other W. Powers in that region and 
aimed at establishing a 1 benevolent * 
political domination over China, the 
Philippines, Imio-China .Thailand, Malaya, 
tho Netherlands 10 Indies, Burma, India, 
and Ceylon. This project, growing out 
of J/s paitnership with the Axis Powers 
isee also Himiiv, Pact orj was framed in 
such high-sounding assertions as thut J 
desired to «oe Asnt+fr peoples ruled bv 
themselves ; but it was also acoompQ tiled 
by ft scheme of economic * co-prosperity * 
which really meant that J. hoped to 
secure vast resources of raw materials m 
exchange for goods of licr own manuf. 
These Jap. ambitions In Asia were, of 
course, closely modelled on Na/i ambi- 
tions in Europe, ami were accompanied by 
the slnmo cry tor 4 Ihing space, ' the s.im< 
imputation of ‘ encirclement, * and tin* 
••nine dot lured intention to create a new 
economic sj -ter i for 4 liberated * peoples. 
Outwardly the Jap sin was to prove that 
tho VV. i *owors had no right to influence 
Asfutio life arui culture : actually the In- 
tention wu-. to enable J. to become ovoi 
lord of tho Orient under an economic 
polity which would have no place for the 
W. Powers, including e\en hor own Avit 
partners. Mennwhlh* tue Hut uuthoii 
ties strengthened tin <)<i«*n<es m Mnlav.i 
and the Hrlt and A uer. Govs, applied 
economic sane! ions to J. beginning m 
July, 11)11, with the 4 freezing * of Jap 
asset'* m icplv to the Jap. move against 
Fr Tndn-( ’Inna , while tho Dutch 
authorities mane it cloui that they would 
protect then int* rests in the event of 
further Jap adventures. 

It was evident, when Gen. Tojo. a pro- 
fessional soldier, replaced Pimce Koumc 
as premier (Get P.Ml) thut J. w us eon- 
teiuplatiug further rnilitaiy uotivitles on 
a scale in conionmty with the principle- 
outlined above. ToJo% gov. now began 
-ocrotly to make naval ami military di- 
positions on u most comprehensive plan, 
with the view or simultaneously attaching 
Brit, and Amor Far E. possession* at a 
mom ent most convenient for ensuring at 
least initial such ess. Delay would mean, 
in fact, giving up their dreams of forcing 
J/s will on the Pnctflc and 10. Asia and 
furthermore, J. s Ntiiklng power was now 
at its peak. Besides these considerations, 
Hitler was forcing her hand Iti order to 
divert, jlf possible, the material aid with It 
America was giv Ing to tho Russian annie*- 
with disastrous results on bis Russian 
campaign. Tolo, therefore, sent a spec ml 
envoy to Washington to join Adm 
Nomura Jap. ambassador, in order lo 
conduct mock negotiations for a settle- 
ment of outstanding difference* with tin* 
United Statics. In tho course of these 
negotiations President Roosevelt sent a 
persona] massage wo the emperor of J. in 
the vain hope of effecting an understand- 
ing; but tho Jap. Gov., without auy 


formal declaration of war, suddenly, on 
Dee 7, attacked Pearl Harbour and other 
Aincr. bases in the Pacific And, after this 
outrage on conventtonol diplomatic pro- 
cedure, announced that J. was at war 
with both Great Britain and tho U.S., in 
tho W. Pacific. Both these countries 
promptly d< clarod war on J. 

7 h( fir si two years of the war in the 
l*o(i fie . — Soon aftor the attack on Pearl 
Harbour Jap. planes bombed and sank 
tht great Brit, warships Pnnee of Wafer 
and Repulse, thus gaining command of 
the sous in the S. Pnclflo. By the early 
fla vs of 1912 they had swept through 
Thailand (Siam) to Burma and captured 
P* n mg, ffoiu Kong, .uni the greater part 
ol tlm Hilt Malay peninsula and were 
laiifling lresh troop- In the Philippines. 
Tims in tho early period of the war in the 
I "nr l»\. Jap. aims carried all before them. 
Attempts bv the Allies to hold fortresses 
<iml conduct campaigns without aircraft 
covet failed disastrously*. Hong Kong, 
Malaya, and Ssingapnio were inevitably 
lost m this wav ; and tho Jap. conquered 
the Netherlands E. Indies. Borneo, the 
Philippines, tho Andamans, end most of 
Burma and, by cutting the Burma Road 
( / •*.) they isolated China. Only as 
Hutaln and America Increased their oir- 
<o\er was Jap. expansion stopped east- 
Wiiid bv the battle of the Coral Sea (May 
1 ' > 12 ) followed in the next month by the 
buttle of Midway Is. ; and westward by 
the defeat of air attacks on Ceylon. 

1 liroughout 1942, however, the Jap. war 
took -coond place in the eyes of Brit, and 
Vmor. statesmen, who were bent on in- 
♦ri'-ifving their effort against Germany as 
odering bv far the greater danger. But 
b\ pursuing an offensive in Papua the 
1 ip forces were now directly threatening 
• he mainland of Australia and it was 
essential tor the Allies to • heck anv further 
ad v ant c. lienee in a strenuous campaign 
owr jungle and nit. terrain Australian 
troops repelled the invaders and captured 
Gone ami Buna, the Jap ho/-"- on the N. 
•oast of New Guirif a, extern! 1 »ntlng their 
garrisons. While thi* war o w in pro- 
gress Amor, marines were landed on the 
large Is. of Guadalcan.il (</.*'.) In the Solo- 
mons ami captured an m sidrome which 
tho Jap. had recent I v constructed there. 
For long the Jai>. fought hard to regain 
the aerodrome but by Feb. 1913 tho 
Amors, had oapluzvd the is. This pro- 
vided the point (Vappui for ft long-drawn 
but effective process of ‘ island hopping/ 
which gradually pierced the far-flung 
outer chain of strongholds covering J. 
from the Paoiflc, a process in which the 
over-growing air ami naval superiority of 
the Amers. eventually asserted itself. 
For some time after the Jap, bad been 
driven out of Muul&toanal no big land 
attlon was fought in the Paoffle theatre, 
but the Amers. continued to bomb Jap. 
bases and, bv combined sea and air opera- 
tions, thwarted all Jap. efforts to rein* 
foice their positions, especially In what is 
known as 4 tho battle of the Bismarck Sea* 
(Maroh 1043) when J. lost ten warships, 
over one hundred aircraft, and Id, 000 men. 
In the middlo of 1043 the Amers. landed 
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forces on Now Georgia, while the Aus- 
tralian*; made progress along the N. const 
ol New Guinea. Lao and Snlamaua, the 
two chief Jap. bases on Now Guluoa, were 
taken by the Australians in Sept. 1943 
Rabaul, the great Jap. base in Now 
Britain, was overcome by tho Amors, at 
the end of the year, who weie enabled to 
gain control through the construction ot 
distant airfields. The first tor. takon 
from J., which was not a more recovery 
but had been in Jap. hands before the 
war, was the Marshall Is., which gave a 
base for bombing Truk, in tho Carolines, 
the greatest of J. f s Pacific bases , and 
continuing thoir westward and northward 
advance the Amors, bv the middle ot 
1944, reached the Marianas and captured 
the strongly fortified is. of Saipan, whore 
at last they had secured an air-base within 
long-distance bombing rango of both the 
Philippines and of J. itself. 

The last two years of the war in the 
Pacific . — The continual deterioration of 
the war situation, both for J. herself and 
for her ally, Germany, throughout the 
period of the Kolso cabinet brought that 
gov. down in April, 1945. Political devel 
opmonts within J. reflected event-, in the 
military and naval fields In lJ44-4'» 
Most serious of all, the Jap navy was now 
definitely deprived of command of the sea 
even In those Inner waters in which it was 
expected to have a great strategic ad van 
tage, so that J *8 shipping routes thiough 
the E. and S. China t^oas, and even the 
coasts of J. herself, were laid open to attack. 
This meant the breakdown of J.’s original 
strategy, which relied on the bat-es in the 
Carolines, Marianas, Philippine**, and 
Ryukyu Is. as ‘ unslnkable aircraft 
carriers * for covering J ’s maritime com- 
munications to the mainland of Asia and 
the Malay Archipelago and for preventing 
a close approach of the enemy by sea to 
the Jap. homeland. It meant also thill 
X. was subjected to air attacks heavier 
than was expected ; strong carrier- base I 
air forces, as well as ^nper-Fortrcsses from 
Saipan now took part in raids, ami nft> r 
the Amer. capture of Iwojima in tho 
Bonlns land-based fight* r aircraft were 
able to support the bombers anil the rela- 
tive Invulnerability hitheito givon to J 
by her geographical remoteness from 
Allied ba^es was being rapidly discounted 

J/e hope of using Buitna as a spring- 
board for invading India hud betn final! v 
destroyed by the failure of the Jap 
thrust Into Manipur in tho spring of 1914 
but Burma was still useful for defending 
the land approaches to Slum and Malaya 
and blocking the Burma Bead supply 
route to China. Hence J. was prepared 
to fight stubbornly to hold it, and with 
the greater hope of huccoss from tho fact 
that the task of tho allied leader, Adm. 
MonntbatLng was made roor* difficult 
through the >ow priority for shipping and 
landing riaft allotted to his s.E. Asia 
Command. During the winter of 1941- 
45 Adm. Mountbatten was restricted to 
an offensive campaign by land across 
densely forested mt. ranges between 
India and Burma, hampered by tbe most 
formidable difficulties of transport. But 


those difficulties were overcome, largely 
by the old of airborne supplies, and with 
the capture of Mandalay the Jap. hold on 
Dppcr Burma was broken. Again, tho 
Allied success at My1tk>ma had led to the 
prolongation of tho road from Ledo to 
meet the old Burma Hoad, and It was 
posMldo onoo more to send lorries through 
to China. 

In striking contrast to the ship-starved 
offensive of tho S.E. Asia Command of 
Adm. Mountbatten, the Amer. Invasion 
of tho Philippines under Gen. MucArthur 
was carried out with an immense oonoou- 
ti alien of maritime transport and newly- 
built landing craft. Against this massive 
fttLuk tho Tap. had some 200,000 men m 
the Philippines, but they were scattered 
over munv different is , and tho native 
pop was either apathetic or hostile. Even 
In the Inner waters of the archipelago 
movement by sea between the Is. was 
threatened bv Amer air attack. For J.. 
thciefore. everything depended on viotory 
over the Amer. fleet without command 
of the sea, the* dispersed Jap land forces 
would be isolated in their various cap- 
tured Is It vvas the moment for J. to 
risk a naval battle and in Oct 1944 the 
main strength of tho lap navy was de- 
oloyed m a determined attempt to crush 
the \iiior naval force width was covering 
tin* Invasion of Leyte. The battle which 
ensiitd was a decisive defeat for the Jap 
and it decided tho fata of the Philippines. 
Strategically the Amer recomjuest of 
Manila with th naval harbour of Cavite 
meant that all Jap shipping routes S. of 
Formosa and Hong Kong were now ex- 
posed to close naval and air attack. The 
vast toi-s to VV typd S or the S ( Idna Sea 
overrun by the Jap since 1910 compilsing 
Indo ( hina. Slam, Burma Malaya, and 
thf Dutch K Indies, were now virtually 
cut off from J. by sea Mime slight com* 
peiistliou was provided for I by the 
sm<«ss of an offonsivo In S China which 
opt ned a land corridor from the middle 
Yangtze to Indo-Chlria, but this could be 
ouU of limited use for military move- 
ments To all intents and purposes J. 
had now lost the resources of the S lands 
and her garrisons remaining them were 
almost os effectively isolated as the by- 
pn-st‘d forces still holding out In New 
Guinea, Now Britain, Bougainville, and 
Tmk But tho opening of through oom- 
inumt itions from Hankow S -westward 
to Indo China and southward to Canton 
\ folded overland routes valuablo for Jap. 
emit mental strategy, besides defeating 
u n»l dispersing large Chinese armies in 
ICwangsi and Kwangtung and resulting 
m Urn < apture of a number or airfields con- 
sti in L d at groat expense by tho Amors, 
for the use of their air forces In China. 
The T ip. comtnauder+in-chlof in China 
responsible for this successful campaign, 
Ocn 11 ita, was made A field-marshal and 
brougli* back to J. to be m«poctor- 
general «#f military (mining, mid m 1915, 
he was appointed by the Mu/.ukl Gov. one 
of the two commanders for tho military 
defence of tho Jap homeland. The Jap. 
bold on China, however, despite this suc- 
cess of Gen. Ilata, was now threatened 
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from a now direction — from tho sea which 
the Jap. navy had formerly controlled, 
but controlled no longer. Too Jap., now 
that Germany was beaten, had to prepare 
to defend Hong Kong, Canton, Amoy, and 
Shanghai against Allied seaborne invasion. 
They had also to prepare to defend Indo- 
china against attack from tho sen now 
that the Amors, were eh tab. in tho Philip- 
pines. 

For tho ordinary Jap., however, and 
indeed for his rulers, no theatre of war 
could compare with the homeland in 1m ■ 

K ortanco. For the shinkoku or 4 divine 
md ’ was now threatened with invasion 
from the sea. Tho loss of Saipan had 
brought down the To jo cabinet and the 
rears aroused by this event were soon 
realised In ' Super- Fortress ’ raids on the 
industrial cities of central J., including 
Tokyo itself. Soon the premier, Koiso, 
had to admit the loss of Iwojimu (Mart'll 
21, 1945) and the Jap. navy, after its 
mauling in tho Philippine waters, did not 
dare to go to the re c cue of the garrison 
Then Adm. Niniitz invaded Okinawa, an 
is. of the Ryukyu group commanding the 
sea approaches to Shunghui as well as to 
S.W. J. The air-raids by the great Amor 
bombers rear' „d Hi. .ax in Mareb-Jiino 
and with tho promise of still wor«e in 
come. The gov. was petitioned to take 
more drastic action in the matter of 
shelters in Tokjo but was powerless to d«* 
more than advise everybody not needed 
in Tokyo to depart at once, huge areas of 
the cap. being now devastated. 

The prospect in the spring of 1945 that 
Germany would be defeated confronted 
J. with a major problem which was at once 
political and strategic. For obviousl> 
with Germany out of tho war, far greater 
forces would bo uvailahlo to concentrate 
on J. Hut whether to give up the outer 
zone of conquests from Burma to the 
Carolines and concentrate on the defence 
of the Inner zone comprising J. itself, 
Korea, Manchuria and China, was a 
problem which brought extremists and 
moderates in sharp conflict with each 
other. Koiso told the Diet on March 23 
that J. intended to take the offonaive to 
retake lwojima, H.iipnn, and Guadal- 
canal. Okinawa hail not then fallen mid 
it was a more serious Iohh even than tha 
of tho other Is. Yet he was unable to 
explalu how J. could effect such a miracle 
If her Na> y dared not venture out of ip 
homo waters. But the extremists, often 
composed of the more youthful otfhvis, 
could not prevail against the general stalls 
and the Zaibatsu or grout ImsinoMS house- 
whoso minds had not, of course, boon do 
luded by the fraudulent war-time Jap 
propaganda. These knew, even before 
the end ot 1944, that the tide of war had 
definitely turned against J. and that it 
would soon he a question of trying to get 
out of the war on terms falling far short 
of J.*s original ambitious. Thus, whilo as 
yet there was no question of uncon di 
tional surrender, It was Obseutia) to get 
rid of the ultra-oxtromists who would bar 
the way to any hope of peace negotiations. 
Therefore In April (1945) tho influential 
groups secured the appointment os Prime 


Minister of Adm. Suzuki, former Grand 
Chamberlain, in place of Koiso. Yet 
even before this, statesmen behind the 
throne had been preparing tho way for 
such an appointment and restraining the 
agitation of Col. Kingoro Ifashimoto’s 
fanatical followers for a 4 regeneration * of 
the political structure. Koiso, though an 
extremist in foreign policy, was a conser- 
vative in domestic affairs, and therefore 
williug to co-operate with the elder states- 
men against Hashimoto, whose group 
wanted to get rid of tho Scijukai and sub- 
stitute a large, unified, and disciplined 
Party State on the familiar fascist modol. 
The Seijukai had, since 1942, been the 
only recognised political organisation, but 
it had never had any real political stamina 
and behind this facade the old-time 
politicians retained their party groupings 
and more or leas supported the gov. of 
tin' c’ny. But apart from these party 
dill iculties, Koiso also found the same 
dilheulty ns bis predecessor, Tojo, had in 
-enuring effective co-ordination between 
tin* gov. uiul the High Command. Tojo 
had been his own war minister and had 
ultimately mado himself chief of the army 
general t-taff as well ; Koiso deemed it 
imprudent to excite criticism by arro- 
gating these posts to blmsclf and there- 
lure tried to co-ordinate their functions 
thiough tho Cabinet secretary. But there 
were repeuted changes In this office, one 
appointee after another boing regarded 
ns unhuitablo — an indication more of 
tlic gravity of the administrative crisis 
facing the gov. than of the inherent Im- 
portance of t\o office. 

Closing days of the war and surrender ot 
Japan . — Tho Jap. garrison of 100,000 
men on Okinawa defended tho is. with the 
ut mo- 1 tenacity, as indeed had the garrl- 
-on oi 20,000 on lwojima, but organised 
resi-tiinco on Okinawa ceased on Juno 21. 
The campaign in the Philippines ceased 
nt the end of tho month. On July 14 J. 
was bombarded by Arner. warships. 
Then, on Aug. 6, tho first atomic bomb 
was dropped on J. at Hiroshima (q.v.) : 
the second (and last) of tho missiles on 
VngnMikl on tho 9th. Thus did disasters 
accumulate and without hope of mitiga- 
tion in any quarter. On ’he verge of sur- 
render, J. now found herself confronted 
by a new and powerful enemy in Russia, 
which nation had not renewed the Neu- 
trality Pact due to expire in April 1946 
unless expressly renewed, and now de- 
i Id red war on J. to wipe out the humilia- 
tion of past defeat- and to restore tho 
status quo of nearly half a century ago. 
On Aug. 9 the Red Army invaded Man- 
churia. Meanwhile Allied aircraft, oper- 
ating from speedily-organised runways on 
Okinawa, destroyed in one day sixty more 
J. ships. This was the end. Though J. 
t-tlll lmd a great fighter air foroo It was to 
a great extent a grounded force. The 
measure of Jap. los-es was catastrophic, 
r ihus in Now Guinea, of on army of 
originally 120,090 men only 12,000 sur- 
vived. Between the date of tho attaok 
on Pearl if arbour and Aug. 1945 some 
320 Jap. warships had been sunk or put 
out of action, including H battleships. 
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17 heavy and 22 Sight cruisers, 7 air- 
craft carriers, 139 destroyers, and about 
the same number of submarines, i « mart 
carriers and other craft J.’s mercantile 
marine had practicalh dhappeaiod On 
land, hea, and in the an J was shatter* d 
and was now m fa< t faced with the pros 
poet of speeds annihilation from tint her 
atomlo bombs Hcneo on Aug 1 4 i 
accepted the Allied demand lor uneondi 
tlonal svurendei ud<lie«qed from l J otsdara 
(see Poind am i ovriLKLNca) m the names 
of Mr. Churchill, President Txnmin, und 


lialf-eentui y J., as has been shown, had 
puisued an uninten opted policy of ex- 
pansion Her impeiialist o aims had 
dominated the mind of the luting class 
which moulded the outlook of the Jap 
peoph in a mnnnei to whhh hist affords 
no pnalld On the basi* of unquestion 
mg loyalty to the Imperii) r liu one, the 
whole nation was taught to face any hard 
s] ips which might l>“ e itailed in following 
thi national destiny tin throne itself 
was o\nlUd fiom a teniooial to a quasi 
diutu institution uid like the llerrc nvolk 



Gen. Chians kai-shtk Amo forces bo 
gan landing in J. on Aug ju and the in 
strument of urn ondi tional Huinudci of J 
was signed on boaid the \mu battleship 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay on l \V ithin 
the ensuing dayH of the month tl * Jup 
forces in Luzon (Philippine 0 ) and through 
out the \V Pacific also Miirmdeitd 
while the surrender in b h. A^ia was re 
ceived bv Adm Mountbattcn on ".opt l 
rhat of tho Jap forces In ( hina was 
signed at Nanking b> Gen. Oku mum on 
Sept. 9 For details of the war in the Far 
E., set Pacific Campaign oi Fak Kam- 
ken Front m Second Woi i u Waji , 
Burma, second Worid Win Cam- 
paign® in , Malaya, BHrrisn, Japanese 
Invasion o* (1941-42), Naui Oplrv- 
tions in Second World War 
Japan's new epoch.*- The surrender of 
J. marked tho opening of a new epoch In 
the Mat. of the Far K. For the preceding 


o» in m in v, the seivants oj thi lhrono 
down lo t be liuinbh st private «oldior wore 
< ncc in iged to i< g ird thoiiwlvea as a race 
p«r f t^oni tho n?st of mankind, partici- 
pating m the God like characteristics of 
Empuor and nation Natmallv the 
govt ming * lass was apprehensive lest the 
sumndu should bayc a disastrous effect 
on public morale and they exhorted the 
peopl* to look upon Live raJamity as u 
imr«l\ Gmpoiary sct-l^ck duo to tho 
atoum bomb but when they realised 
that populai loyalty was unimpaired tliov 
mad* no lurthr i attempt lo minimise tho 
impll< rt ions ol surrondojrf But, immune 
now horn th risk of uiiost, Prime 
Konoyo ihrio* Prime MifunUr of J., and 
aftci tho surrender again one of the 
LmpororN advisors, was the first import 
ant Jap since the surrender to declare to 
the world that both the China * incident * 
and tho war with the Allies could have 
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been averted and that the Jap. militarist* 
wore principally guilty for both. Some 
of the oldtime leaders Bought safety fu 
suicide. Field -Marshal ttugiyama, chief 
of the Jap. General Staff up to Feb. 1944 
and later minister of war In the Kolno 
Cabinet, committed suicide on Sept. 12, 
and Gen. Tojn triod to kill himself when 
Amer. officers went to arrest him. Gen. 
Mae Arthur, supremo commander of the 
allied forces of occupation, at mice 
ordered the dissolution of tho notorious 
R. Amur Society (sometimes called Black 
Dragon Society) originally founded to en- 
courage the extension of the Jap. front lor 
to the Amur iu Manchuria, tho militarist 
secret organisation which for forty -five 
years, by assassination and other methods 
of coercion, ruled Jap. political life) and 
the arrest of its leaders. Among others 
arrested at this time was Adm. Shigetaro 
.Shimada, who, as navy minister, planned 
tho attack on l J eurl Uarhour. Gen. Mao- 
Arthur found comparatively little diffi- 
culty In carrying out his instructions for 
the disarmament of J. and for the des- 
truction of her war potential both in tin* 
moral and material sphere. Tho land 
forces were disarmed und disbanded and 
all aircraft wf ^ .kcated. The U ui ted 
Nations (</•»’.) agreed to scuttle all sur- 
viving Jap. war vessels, except about 
40 destroyers and some const defence 
vossels. After tho dissolution of the 
Imperial General Headquarters and the 
arrest of niany prominent individuals 
preparatory to their indictment as wai 
criminals came the entire control b> 
Allied authoTitles of the commercial and 
industrial Hie of J. ; the break tip of huge 
estates among peasant proprietors ; am) 
the diversion of productive capacity Into 
a programme to provido tho people with 
the necessaries of life. All barriers* to the 
gathering and dissemination of news weir 
removed, censorship bv the Jap. uuthon- 
ties w ns forbidden, and tho whole founda- 
tion of the elaborate ry*tcin of ‘ thought 
control * so effectively « undue ted for enuuj 
years by the governing oligarchy was des- 
troyed. The speed of social reform and. 
especially, the abolition ot the hi mini oi 
military seeurity police, led to the rceoo 
struetion of the Jap. cabinet and Prince 
Hlgaahl-kiml, who laid succeeded Su/nkl 
as premier, gave plane to Baron Shidebam, 
whose administration gave an assurance 
that the political power of the rmlitun 
clique and of the hureaernts of the old 
typo had been broken, and that the aim ol 
tho administration was to inaugurate ,t 
regime In which policy would be deter- 
mined by the will of the electorate. 

A year after the surrender tho House oi 
Representatives in Tokyo adopted by an 
overwhelming majority a now draft con- 
stitution for J. superseding tho Meijl 
Constitution of 1889. This now Constitu- 
tion indicated a wish to depart entirely 
from traditional beliefs wherever tliev 
were in conflict with the concopts of Y\ . 
democracy. Baaed largely upon Aiper. 
ideas* tho now constitution baaed the 
foundations of the State not upon divine 
mandate, but npon the will of the elec- 
torate ; it restricted tho funotions of the 


Emperor, who became a symbol of the 
Htute ; it renounced warfare as an instru- 
ment of publio policy, and banned the 
maintenance of any armed forces by which 
war could bo waged. The adoption of this 
constitution was, perhaps, not surprising 
in view of the fact that defeat had des- 
troyed the foundations of national life and 
left nothing in their place. All the old 
beliefs and traditions had gone. In place 
of an outburst of dangerous subversive 
ar tivltv by militarist leaders, such as bad 
been confidently expected by experts in 
Far 10. affaire, tho Jap. people, now seemed 
engrossed in novel political developments 
on democratic lines ; while the trials of 
war criminals, so far from investing 
leaders of the old type with the halo of 
martyrdom, merely completed their dis- 
credit in popular estimation and the Diet 
itself pressed for a more thoroughgoing 
* purge * of officials than any upon which 
the Allied Command insisted. The Jap. 
people in fact desired neither revolution 
nor reaction ; they were concerned prtn- 
riptdlY with orderly development and the 
elections of April 194G, so far from repre- 
senting a landslide in any direction, gave 
a small majority in the House to a coali- 
tion of Liberals ami Progressives, the 
heirs of the former Seijukai and Minselto 
gioups, whose popularity, however, was 
thro steadily declining, while that of the 
Socialist Party was sharply rising. Women 
voted for the first time in Jap. hist, and 
there were thirty -eight women among tho 
eandidates elected. The voting age for 
mi u had been reduced from twenty-five 
to twenty, experience throughout 1946 
‘-bowed that Gen. MocArthur could rely 
upon Jan. co-operation in the task of re- 
st ming normal social and economic con- 
ditions. II is directives were issued to a 
1 J ini son ’ dept., whioh was In effect the 
ministry of foreign affairs. Allied Mili- 
tary Gov. alfio existed, but Its prin. func- 
tions were supervisory rather than actually 
adiniuMrative. Perhaps I no greatest 
i on tv nat with tho Allied oc< ipation of 
got many was that, instead iff being split 
up into administrative zones, J. was ad- 
lnimideied as a whole by the single con- 
tinuing authority, the supreme Com- 
ii'dmior'B Head quartets, w Thing through 
the Jap. Gov. and. in the pro vs., through 
the Allied Military Gin , which, despite, its 
name, wire iu fact ent ireiy staffed by A mere . 

Tho now constitution came into effect 
on May 3, 1947. Tho first election for 
the House of Couiuillers, tho now upper 
llou-o of the Diet icpl.u tug the old House 
of Peers, was held on April ?*>, and that 
for tho Lower House on April 25. The 
Socialist's gained more seats than any 
other single party, but the Communists 
polled only oue per cent of the total popu- 
iur veto. The House of itepresentath es 
of the Diet elected (Feb. 21, 1948) as 
premier, HitoliJ As hi da, Democratic 
party leader* to replace Setsu Katayama, 
a Socialist and a Christian, who had oome 
into power in May, 1917 and whose Cabi- 
net uow resigned (Feb. 10, 1948). Ashida’s 
Cabinet (March 9, 1948) was made up of 
eight Socialists, six Democrats and two 
Peoples' Co-operatives. In Feb. of tho 
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same year the eleven-nation Far E. Com- 
mission (the U.3.S.R. abstaining) ordered 
the early completion of disarmament. 
The future of the Spratly Islands occupied 
by J. ou March 31, 1939 will be decided 
by the terms of the peace-treaty with J., 
but under the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment J. has lost all her other colon ial 
ossesslons and mandated Is. No tlme- 
mit has been set tor the allied occupation 
of J. but according to the Potsdam pro- 
clamation withdrawal would be mu do 
when the democratic objectives had been 
attained. Gen. MacArthur is publicly 
almost deified by the Jap. and any 
criticism thore is is reserved for his system. 
Industrial production in J. during the six 
mouths from April-Oot. 1948 rose from 
50 per cout to 01 per cent of pre-war. 

Through all the vicissitudes of total 
defeat, total demilitarisation and total 
occupation the Jap. succeeded In adhering 
to the three things essential to the future 
plans with which they are credited — the 
emperor system, the national structure of 
gov. and the close knit official burcau- 
or&tic machine. Under Gen. MacArthur, 
a 'model* new democratic constitution 
became law. A democratically elected 
Diet, fashioned paitly oil the But. Houses 
of Parliament and partly on the Amor. 
Congress, was actively functioning. A 
swooping lAnd reform was instituted : and 
trade unions were legalised after years of 
militaristic repression Ultra-nationali-ds 
ana militarUts were purged from public 
offices. But it was objected bv some ob- 
servers that J.’s democratization existed 
only on paper and that while, militarily, 
the occupation was smoothly successful, 
politically it achieved very little that 
would endure. Economically, J. was 
slowly recovering hut still dependent 
Upon America’s hountv. Socially, an an 
Instrument for Inspiring feudal istic Jap. to 
become attracted 4o Westerners and their 
Ideas, the occupation might well transpire 
to have hilled. In tho material sense .1 
was completely disarmed, a task in which 
the Brit commonwealth troops took un 
important part. Without Allied per- 
mission and assistance. J. could not re- 
create her military ma< hine for many 
years But there was no corresponding 
mental disarmament or change of heart. 

Despite the democratization of Jap. 
political and social institutions, both 
Allied headquarters and the Jap. Uov. felt 
increasing concern over the activities of 
the Jap communist party, the leaders of 
which held their sixth ann. congress at the l 
end of 1917 . In his New Year message to 
the people, the former premier, Tetsu 
Kata jama, pledged the Social Democratic 
party to a ' fight against Communism * to 
the last ditch. Hie Cabinet made known 
its intention to combat communist influ- 
ence in labour unions so fai as the Con- 
stitution perfifiits. But the strength of t he 
communist party seemed unimpaired. 
The hist of the Jap. communist party 
Nippon kyosanto. as an independent party 
begad in 1921 , when the two men who now 
(1949) guide it, Kyufchi Tokudaand Sanzo 
jn Osaka, attended the Far E. Communist 
Conference in Iiakutak, under the presi- 


dency of Stalin. But their Influence re- 
mained negligible until the party was for- 
mally reorganised in Deo. 1945. After 
that date, although claiming officially only 
17,000 members (the unofficial figure was 
100,000), the party became a powerful and 
aggressive minority group, supported by a 
large body of sympathisers and wielding 
t h rough t irclcss activity an influence out of 
all proportion to its numbers. Their Im- 
mediate aim was to win over the labour 
unions. Until Gen. MacArthur pro- 
hibited the general strike planned for 
Feb. 1, 1917, the National ('engross of 
Induztrial Organ bat ions, with the aid of 
tho Jap. Federation of Labour steadily 
endeavoured to «tage mass demonstra- 
tions, strike's, and * production control/ 
'I’hls evidently indicated that tho Infiltra- 
tion tactics of com muni -it* had met with 
some success. Success in tin* lug Indus- 
tri il centres during tho so-called ‘ October 
oflenzivos ’ of 1940 and 1917 and tbe con- 
trol acquired in certain rural areas, coup- 
led alzo with tho work of tho Young Com- 
munist League (Seine n Icymum renmei), 
were all indicative of tho party’s existing 
and potential strength. 
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Pouting, In lstivs-Ijimd, 1922 ; O. 
It utter. Through Formosa, 1923 ; L. 
Hearn, Glimpses of l^nfamiliar Japan , 
1927 ; G. H. Sansora, Japan : a short 
rultiirat history , 1931 ; I. O. Nltobd, 
Japan (The Modern World Series), 1931 ; 
Rene Grousset, Japan (Vol. iv — Civiltea- 
tions of the East), trans. by C. A, Phillips, 
1934; S. Aklmoto. The Lure of Japan, 
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1937 ; Bruno Taut, Houses and People of 
Japan, 1938 ; Glenn T. Trewartha, 
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Religion : R. n. Relaohauor, Studies 
in Japanese Buddhism, 1919 ; M. Anesaki, 
History of Japanese IMiyion, 1930 ; Sir C. 
Eliot, Japanese Buddhism, 1935 • M. 
Anesaki, Religious Life of the Japanese 
People, 1939. 

Art, Literature, etc. . L. Hearn, 
Kollo ; being Japanese curios , 1902, and 
Stray Leares from Strange Litei'ature 1903 ; 
T. Wakuiiicda, Japanese poets , (com* 
plofe trans. of the ' Kokin&hiu *), 1922: 
F. A. Lombard, An Outline History of tht 
Japan* si Drama , 1928: J. F. Blnckor, 
The A1U * of Japanese Art, 1929 : It. A. 
Cram. I rnpressions of Japanese Architec- 
ture and the Alud Arts. 1931 ; A. L. 
Sadler, Japanese Plays, 1934 . lv. Toda. 
Japanese Scroll Paint toy, 1935 , II. Mina- 
inoto, Illustrated History of Japanese Art 
( trails, by II. G. Henderson) 1936 : A. 
Miyumori. M asterp ivtes of Japanese 
Poetry, ancient and modern (2 vols.), 1936. 
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for Japan (nil iba •, J903 ; Ynsaburo 
Takokoshi, The h'conomic Aspect of the 
History of the ( 'ivitization oj Japan (3 vols.) 
1930 , E. H. Fiokcring, Japan* s Place in 
the modem world, 1936 : II. L. Koenloy- 
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Japanese Ldwation, 1937 ; E. 11. Schum- 
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Manchuhuo 1039-40, 1940 ; W. M. Ball, 
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Japanese (War Criminals) Trial (1940- 
48). The International Military Tribunal 
for the Far K., under the presidency of Sir 
Wm. Wehb, met early in 1947 to try the 
Jap. war leaders llideki Tojo (q.v.) and 
his 24 co-delendiinls ror conspiring to wage 
aggressive war 1 or the purpose of securing 
military, naval, political, and economic 
domination of E. Asia and the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans ; for responsibility in 1 cou* 
ventional v\ar erimos ’ (i.e,, atrocities) 

S ractmed by the Jap. army and navy ; for 
reaches of the laws and customs of war, 
and on many other counts. The trial 
histod 4 1 7 duys and udjourned on April 16, 
1948, after hearing the prosecution’s (Inal 
reply to the summing up of the defence, 
judgment being delivered on Nov. 12. 
There were 1191 witnesses, 72 prosecuting 
and 104 defending attorneys (25 Amcr.. 
79 Jap.) find the cost of the trial reached 
sev. million dollars. The tribunal found 
all the defendants guilty and 7 of them 
were sentenced to death by hanging. Of 
the 7, all but Koki ilirota foreign 
minister (1933-36), were military men. 
These were Gens. llideki Tojo, Konji 
Loihara, Seishlro Itogaki, Ueitaro Kinmra, 
lwano Mataui, and Akira Muto. All the 
other accused were condemned to im- 
prisonment for iifo, except Mamoru Shlge- 
miksu, foreign minister (April 1943- 
Aprll 1945), who was sentenced to 7 years' 
Imprisonment, and Hhigenorl Togo, foreign 
minister under Tojo, sontencod to 21) 
years’ Imprisonment. Marquess Koichi 
Kido, Lord Keeper of the Privy Heal and 
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one of the Jap. Emperor’s closest ad- 
visers, was among those sentenced to I if a 
imprisonment. All the accused, exoent 
Matsu] and Shigemitsu, were found guStv 
on the charge of eonspi-acy, Matsul wa* 
found guilty on only ont count — of • doimr 
nothing to abate the h»rrors of wholesale 
massacres, individual liurders, rape loot- 
ing, and ur&ou * conmittcd by * Jan 
soldiers imder his command In Nanking in 
JH37. ShiguniitHU wat/oimd lunocent of 
conspiracy, but guilty)/ waging a war of 
aggression and of failiu to investigate the 
cinestion of the treatnmt of prisoners of 
war. Ilirota was fond guilty of formu- 
lating a policy of expasion in E. Asia anf i 
H. areas promoting a aggics-ive polio 
towards the soviet Uion and simportin] 
military operations in’hina. The India 
judge (Mr. Justice Pa entered a dissent- 
ing judgment recommiding a verdict of 
‘ not guilty on all eouts.’ The members 
I or Franco and the No ter lands also entered 
a dissenting judgmti. The President 
•^pressing an opiniodifTering In certain 
Irom the majity judgment, sabi 
tb.it the crimes of ti Jap. accused were 
far less heinous, v.ed, and extensive 
i linn those of the Ge accused at Niirorn- 
berg. He expatiatoon the implications 
of the Jap. Kmpcro. responsibility The 
authority of the Emror (he stated) was 
proved beyond queon when he ended 
the war on Aug. 14, 45. The outstand- 
ing part played by i Emperor In start- 
ing and oiidmg theor was the subject 
of evidence led byie prosecution vet 
the prosecution mart clear that he would 
not be indicted. Bhought that a Brit 
court would, in vnsg sentence, not for- 
get that ‘ the lea* in crime,’ though 
available for trial, d been granted im 
m unity and if, in h a case, the court 
must by law impopap. punishment, the 
prerogative of mei would probably he 
exercised to saved lives of the con- 
demned. On the *rge of committing 
atrocities, thetrilnl round that torture 
murder, rape, andicr cruelties ‘ of the 
iiKht in h u mail antrbarous character * 
\iere freely practi by the Jap. army 
and navy. Atroc* were committed in 
all theatres of wail a scale "O vast and 
<ui so common uJtern that the oulv 
eoneluslon possible that those utroei- 
tn*s were cither 4tly ordered or mt|- 
tully permitted by Jap. gov. or by the 
loaders of the ari forces.' The death 
rate among prise in Jap. hands was 
27 per cent as ngi 4 per cent of allied 
prisoners taken the Ger. and It 
armies. Capturtfuien were murdered 
in the hope that * fate would discour- 
age the allies frrtlding J. At Ballk- 
papun (Borneo), Mire white pop was 
murdered hecmif oil wells were not 
surrendered intupome wore killed by 
having tlioir arikd legs chopped ok 
by swords, Vhion was practised on 
prisoners. Tow the end of the war 
cannibalism waihorised. The evid- 
ence showed thsst of the massacres 
were ordered immKsionod officers 
some of them ge* end admirals * and’ 
early la the war had instructed com- 
manders of pristfups that they must 
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not be 4 obscs i d by mistaken ideas of Jaquw-Dalcroie, Emile (1865), Austrian 
humanitarlauibiu lo all protects from composer, 6 In Vienna btudied under 
tbe allies over tbV treatment of inisontis few hs and lUuckmi in Vienna, aud undu 
the Jap gov returned only lying oi Dthbca in Paris Prof of music, Oonevn 
evasive answer* When the end of the C onservatohe, 13U2, where he m olved hit* 
war was m Bight f ditre mint d effort was educational method, tlio Gyinnastique 
made bv the J ip Ufrv to issistitsciumiiuls rythmique . a system of musical and gym- 
ln avoiding punisjment and ordcis were nastlc training which has won world wide 
tbsned for the buying of all documents tame Institutions tor teaching his 
and permission gi^n for persons w ho had s> stem have been opened at Hi lk tail, near 
maltreated prismas ‘to flee without Dresden, m Geneva (his headquarters), 
true* Ihe priaodings of tbo tnbunil 1 uis, aud London He has wutte n many 
covering the activ bee of nearly a score of delight lul and original songs uud eomposf* 
dlffei mt ( abmetsjcveal the nnv raiding tluns full of melody Hw operas iniludo 
determination wittwhich the lulers of J S uni ho, f umcaux de Hergamt hunhomme 
endeavoured to si>guaid thit oligarchic Jarhs aud Junu his Bongs ate codec ted 
system which the termed thi national m ( hunsons populmres and m ( htinavn* 
polJtv It was eld to them that e\en it J i rule* pour enjunl s He lias wiitten 
If they weie defeat* the old J would bo Smum/s d'JU) and la Musiipie it noun, 
able to emerge ag*i provided thit the (1 Ht) 

nutlonal politv w not debt loved— lor Jargoon, mine apphrel to rertuu voric- 
thtm the pivot of tc mtional polite wtw ties ot zircon which tan In <ut ns gems, 
the maintenance of k unpin i! sj stem but lie not ot the reddish colour of the 
The Ht\cn Jap kder-. who were ton jacinth "mihu Is lie lolourlt^s and 
demned to death 'itjio trial were hanged otl is in tinged with giren jillow oi 
on Dee 21 All jut fojo ipptahd red the lustre bulks vti\ nt u to that of a 
against their convumu and sentence to dtonond 

the wupremc Cou Gm MucAitlmr Jarnao, ti in W Irincc clej t ( harente 
had sta\ed the fMitions pen liug tin on I c i h ot the 1 Chare nil 7 in * 
appeals rhe wupin ( mat c jnsidt red of ( e,n u blind* wnu and wine 
thit it could not kt the appi ils nor i i J iri tn muf u tured I mils Dunce 

interfere in the exc emu of the sentences d ( n I w is killed lure m the victory 

t.he ground of tbculeeision bung that ot tin duhi of \ujon ovi the Huguenots 
the lok*o lnbunmis not an Vmci OI ic h 11 1 >M) Hop JOOO 
cour t Jvrnach, Philip (1S)2) oinpoHer of 

Japanning, art of imshiug in colours "l in-li p ue nt ige h at Nom Dnnu 
tie nurtures f tit wood etc tin s u f l 1 I tin mlptii ldmutid \t 
\ iini^h being dii d d hxrdinid on m Si i and m music under Kishr Jot pi mo 
tovis or hit chunk Ihe proicss is u I in In L reign u for i msicologv but 
*0 < ailed fiom in nation of the c<k In h sell tiught Taught it the 

biateil lacqui ring ohp in which h «w /ml < mibi i va^un ins 21 and liter, 

ever is far moie lufot aud beautilul in lulin Diseipli ot Busoni and cos 
as well as dunbU ai ordiniry jaj ui 1 1 < liUui lathu than national Has 

work The pio t <<hou stvk of the 11 reed blinds and souat is foi paio 
work is black jn which consists ot t t uni violin including \\ niUr June* 
asphalt nm mixi l wigum turpi ntmi l f jui ti a loutiuimni and l*rrtule 
and linseed oil siveioits of tin mix / / r nuthius 

tore bung api he 1 i allowed to ill v J irnefolt, Armas (h l Kb)) a Unnlsli 
eeparatelx ufUiwitiaUng rubbed down ti osu born at Vnjuui (Vlborg) 
with powdered pmydouc and then Allied under Husoiu uul Missenot m 
noiishid Vfti 1 tl Kilting-* 1 In 1 limit It il 11 and 1* in-* nspcctivclv lire imo 
black Is shown Jilm 1 woiks ire 111 *or 1 1 tl i oj iri und hi ad of the con 
usual lv of iron and tin h os deed boxes u\ itom ilVilpuri and then it Hi IsmkJ, 
IM,\* c mister- el * kls eti 1 Incoming court (ouduc toi 111 Stork 

Japan, &oa of, hs thi isluuh of 1 I it is wultcn oiclustr il and 1 lunal 

Jai ui from lvore 1 a< Mbcm It is 1 i 11 

aliucHt tidihss m<! tils about 600 m Jaro, « til of thi rrov ot Iloilo Phil 

from h to W «w>d S fiom \ to s li| 1 me 1 m \ W of the enp Hollo 
with an aven ge dci til 200 fit horns It 1ms a hrgi tiule iu sugai and agrle 
Japheth, one of lh4s of Noth tire ir hue I nt il 1008 it woh p ut of the tn. 
voungcht according tol v 32, but tli« 1 1 Iloilo lop 11060 
berond ac< uding l> lx 21 Ho is Jaromer, or Jaromiorz, tu in bohemia 
the father of one of t kc groat dm < r hrelov ikia 011 the H fclbt* 08 m. 
Hions of the nations J 10 world (see INI of 1’iagui There aro maiiufa of 
Lthsoi/) 0 \) Amoni is hous woh su u and Jute Pop J 000 
Javan, the ancestor o lomans The Jaroslav, see \ Aimer av 
nametvaphetic has bre lied loose!* to Juroslaw, tn In GdjlUla Poland, on tho 
ixoples of hiuropenn who are now K san 00 m N V ot I<vov anil about 
classed as Aiyau aud 1 Icrmami 20 m V of Pr/emvsl with which it is urn 

Japomca, Cydomtji a, well known ni»ttd by rail It his nmnufH of con- 
shrub of tho order Rio, indigenous feitionciy cloth, pottuy and biaudy 
to Japan and China Jos introduced Pop 2 i,UG0 

to Britain by Loid J Pet re In the Jarrah, or / ucalyptus marginata , also 

eighteenth century ta single aud known as tbe mahogany gum tree It Is 

double white, red, tinge flowers . a ppe< its of Myrtacea? Indigenous to S W. 
Grown as an or name nth plant l Australia, and is much valued on account 
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of Its wood* which in used m building and 
furniture making 

Jarrow, industrial tn md municipal 
bor in the co of Durham, England, wtu 
ated on the Tjno about G m 13 of Now 
uwtle and i m SI of S Shields St 
Paul’s church, once the chinch of the 
inonasteiy associated with 11c do, contains 
part of the original building, ami neaibv 
aio flomt monastic niiite llu* tn is 
essentially part of mdustual Tyneside and 
the present Industrie «• include sectional 
steel lolling, steel casting, special refined 
iron mannf , ship repining, oil instaila 
tion, slag crushing and prepat ation tor 
road woik, patent w igon axle box mannf , 
light elect! leal atetssorv m muf , bakers* 
oven and ancillary cquipimnt pioeluclion 
metal box manut and general engineering 
pioducts 

Although it probnhlv hid i Uom o< 
cupation, J derives its nun c from tin 
^axon word or ( vim meaning a 

marsh or fen the mush bfing J cslako 
(ton option ior J s Lake) an estuary of 
thelynt on the 1* side oft ho tn 1 how 
ox ci, is min Ji bett i known is the home 
of the V tut ruble lech who into eel the 
jnnnobtciv founded hj St Pent diet 
itixeop (</ i ) t J. 1 1 const* r Uion ot 
the Abbtv m i I) bh) md remained then 
until his eh ith in 7 i J ho C o <h r imtn 
/mus, erne ni the tine t < pi s oi the “>* up 
lures was written b\ ledeatJ learned 
also in the irts ml sumis, Be eh ilxo 
taught the ait of gl i s miking md noil 
loiuieling All hough eh spoiled bv the 
Dmui Anil tub rs, jurts oi the monisltiv 
nt ill stand in iuins iii i k » ut to bt Paul s 
( him li J it tie h known ot I fiom th» 
time of Be eli until tin nineteenth ten 
tiuv In 1S0J a lollniv w ts started 
bv million I e tuple, lit it « losi el down 
U. IS I ») nftei three explosions Con 
te mponineousU tho wmmng of sill 
In iwipoi Alton of huge ] ins of se i watt r 
was a lloun hmg indiHtiv in J < oil 
fiom 1 is now hi in dil to l> ink it 
Dolclon collkiv Hit xlupv nel for which 
J. w as again t o be < omc lam oils, w as starte d 
bv Chuilts M uk Palme l ( iftci winds Mi ( 
M Palmer md Hist Mayoi of tho hoi ) and 
his brothel licotgo m i'' 2 In this ship 
vard the ftist piaetn d>l« lion screw col 
Her was 1 nine lied uid numerous 

warships of oil clisses well constructed 
liio find. being 11 M -> luror (ISi t tons) 
the first none lad with rolkd pldts, m 
1850, and the lirgost H M b Qutm Man/ 
(27,000 tons), which was lost m the bittle 
of Jutland in l'HG J he Palmei Woiks 
grew from tho ship) mi coinmeueod in 
1052 to a shipbuilding and lion works 
covering 140 uc and employing up to 
10,000 people No fewer linn D00 ships 
of a total displacement of 2,000 000 tons 
were launched from J. until 10 13 when the 
works were e lost el In 1931 the vurd was 
sold subject to a restrictive oovenont 
against shipbuilding therein tor a period 
of 40 years, the object being to ohminate 
wasteful competition , but during the 
Second World War tins covenant was 
waived in the national interest and ship 
repairing again commcne eei in the yard 
The decade 1030 to 1010 was une of great 


unemployment m J with thiee quarters 
of the wot king pop unemployed, and 
strenuous ellorts were made to bring back 
industry to the tn Ev entuolly J, was m 
eluded first in the EpcciaJ Aiea of Durham 
md lyncbid* , and the site of the Palmu 
Works was purchased by the Special 
An is Commissioner end new industries 
be ban to be* set up on the <*rte, purlieu 
liilv through tin < aorta of feu John Jarvis 
M 1 , who turned Ills attention to the de- 
velopment of fuinjture*making, ship 
bre iking, minuf of hot and cold lolled 
solid dr vwn tubing, the production of steel 
j nd illov e actings, and general c ngmoering 
In 1 *1G the lvne r I nnntl Bill was passed 
to authorise th< < onstruction of h tunnel 
(i tuunrls undci th Jvitt Ik tween J and 
W tllsend lime tunueU are to lie ton 
knitted— a 12 10 ft long pedestrian tun 
tk 1 with a twi i tunnel alongside lor 
\cn (k iliI i vihirulti tunnel quite 

] u tit fi jm the other two 1 \e nation 
lKr,m m l'H i md the N (How don) aud 
s ( ( mow) winkings wcu joined m 104 > 
in Du 1011 is War tin 1 almi i Winks 
w le bombed in a /epi r iin laid w ith some 
I of lift In the second Woild Wai 
tin boi was hoinbid on sev occasions 
with a etc iih roll of s „00 houses being 
1 trowel \ ic development plan foi tin 
ild r pent ot the tn wax id opted b> the 
<.! une li in 1 )4t Bop 2G,sOO 

Jasher (it \ Jashar), Book of, or Book 
of tho Upright, out ot tho most important 
i f tin lost woiks of the Jcv s it is twite 
I u< to in the c inomial bot»ks of tho () i , 
m l li i*, notewoithv that each quotation 
is poetical m oim In loslnrn x 11, thi 
p iss ig» telling how Jo«hu\ commanded 
hi "iin to st md still over (iibton md the 
m win ovn Ajalon is quoted fiom the B 
of J M> il o is JJ iv ill s lament over ^aul 
md loiuth vn m 2 "s irn i IS liom these 
i! is deduced that the book in question 
w is a (ollection ot songs, more scculdi 
tlnn religious, dealing with the exploit* 
of lsiailitish heioes \ aiiow* Talmudic 
uilhontie* h iv e attempted to identity it 
with oue ot other ot the earl canonical 
hooks, but with no eftec t lt>- v separate 
production of the post Milouionio peiiod 
piobthly rontaming iiowcver, roam 
poems ot c irliti elute wbi h also occur m 
1 xodus. Judges, Mimutl, etc Duung 
the liter Middle Ages thn n Jewish works 
ippe xi td < burning to he tho Io»t B of J 
and m 17 >1 there np • ared an astound 
mg foigerv purporting to be a nans of u 
into 1 ng l» \kuiu 

Jashpur, tub stat* of the < entral Prov 
India Jn tho bed of the it Jb the most 
important n\ of tiie xtite, arc fouud 
diamonds and gold lho state also pro 
duces lion, stlk, hu md beeswax Tho 
ureu is l%*» sq m Pop 1 12,000. 

Jasione, gi nus oi plants of the ordci 
Campanula* i at*. I no species are found 
iu Europe and m Mediterranean dkts , 
ono of them J Montana — Sheep’s bit or 
scabious — b mg u«i ive to Britain It 
grows In hedges ami has blue flowers of 
fine shades. 

Jasmin, Jaoques (1798-1864), known ns 
the * Barber Boot of Agen,* a Provencal 
whose real name was Jacques Bo6 His 
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Hist yoI. of poems, called Pagnllotoa (Curl 
Papers), was pub. In 1825, containing 
some verse in Fr., but mostly in tbe Pro- 
vencal 4 patois.' These 4 patois ’ poems 
are generally in the form of short epic 
narratives, both grave and gay, dealing 
with familiar scenes of the peasant-life in 
which he took part, and marked by spon- 
taneity and simple grace of diction. J. is 
now generally considered the direct fore- 
runner of Mistral, and the FUibriQt. Four 
successive vols. of the Pupil lotos were pub. 
during his life-time and contained the 
famous poems 4 Charivari * ; 4 My Kecol- 
lections 5 ; 4 Martha the Simple ; 4 The 
Twin Brothers ' ; 4 The Blind Girl of 

Castel-Cuill6 * (trans. into Eng. by Long- 
fellow, and set to music by Coleridge- 
Taylor, 1 BUI) ; and 4 Francouetto ' (trans. 
into Eng. by J. D. Craig in his Poets and 
Poetry oj the South of France , 1866). See 
L. lt&baiu. Jasmin . i >a Vie et ses (Jtuvres , 
1867 : F. De Montrond, Jasmin Po&te 
(2nd eel.), 1876 ; J. Andricu, Jasmin et 
son (Furr*, 1881 ; C. A. ftumte-lteuvo. 
Portraits *'on temporal ns, 1870 ; J. Smiles, 
Jasmin, barber , Poet , Philanthropist , 
1801 ; X. Cardaillac, Propos Gascons : 
Jasmin , 1898 ; uud P. Maneton, Jacques 
Jasmin , 1808. 

Jasmine, or Jessamine, term applied to 
the various species of Jasminum , a genus 
of Oleacete. There aro betwocn one and 
two hundred of these shrubs, most of 
which bear sweet-scented dowers followed 
by a fruit which m vertically divided in 
two. J . officinale , the common J., grows 
m Europe and Asia. Besides the truo J. 
there are many very different plants to 
which the name is given. Thus Gardenia 
florida , a species of Rubiacetc, is known as 
Cape J. ; Gelsemium sempermrens , a 
species of Loganiaceic, is tho Carolina J. ; 
Plumeria rubra , a species of Apocynaceie, 
is the jusmine-tree ; Calotropis procera , 
an asciepiadaoeous plant, is the Fr. J. 

Jason : In Gk. mythology, tho leader of 
the Argonauts, was a son of /Eson, king of 
lolcus. His half-brother, Pelias, drove 
him from the kingdom, and he was edu- 
cated by the Centaur Chiron. Pelias was 
warned by oracle against the man with one 
sandal, when J. came to chum his king- 
dom, he entered the mkt.-placo with one 
sandal, and Polios, recognising the omen, 
sent him in search of the golden fleece. J., 
by the help of Medea, hecured the fleece 
and returned with her in the Argo. Medea, 
pretending to restore youth to Pelias, per- 
suaded hi s daughters to dismember him 
and place the members in u cauldron. 
J. and Medea were expelled. Finally J. 
forsook Medea tor Glaucc, and Medea in 
revenge slew the new bride and her own 
children by J. For a graceful popular ac- 
count, see Charles Kingsley's Heroes ( 4 Tbe 
Argonauts *j. 

Jason, name of Gk. origin in common use 
among the Jews. J. was a favourite equi- 
valent of Heb. Joshua. There are sev. 
J.'s mentioned in tho Apociypba, and one 
in the N.T. : (l) Of Gyrene, a Hellenistic 
Jew who probably lived in the second half 
of the second century B.o., and was the 
author of a hist, of the times of the Mac- 
cabees down to the victory over Nicanor 


(175-161). (2) The second son of 

Simon 1 1. By means of a bribe to Antio- 
ch us Epiphanos he managod to usurp the 
high priesthood of his brother, Onias III. 
(Antioch II.). Another bribe enabled 
him to sot up a gymnasium lu Jerusalem to 
enrol the inhabs. of Jerusalem as 4 citizens 
of Antioch,' Ho subsequently died in 
exile (see 2 Macc. iv., v.). (3) The son of 

Eleozer. sent by Judas to Rome (1 Mncc. 
viii. 17). lie is probably the J. who is 
mentioned as the father of Antipater 
(1 Maco. xii. 16). (4) Of Thessalonica, 

was the host of St. Paul in that city and 
his surety with tho magistrates (Acts xvii. 
1), and, according to tradition, bishop of 
Tarsus. He may be identical with tho J. 
of Roms. xvi. 21 , Paul's 4 kinsman.' 

Jaspar, Henri (1870-1930), Belgian 
statesman and premier from 1926-31. 
A member of the Catholic Party he was 
intimately associated with tho poat-war 
reconstruction of Belgium as minister of 
economic affairs. Subsequently became 
foreign minister and their Premier. In 
1020 he became permanent president of 
the Reparations Commission. 

Jasper, crypto -crystal line form of silica, 
usually opnquo, tlirougli contained argil- 
laceous matter. It is related to tiint, 
chert, nrul chalcedony, and is found in 
veins uud cavities in igneous rocks from 
winch it is derived by decomposition. 
Through tho admixture of oxides and sili- 
cates of iron its colours vary from rod, 
brown, yellow, to green. The jasper of 
antiquity was apparently a brilliant green 
translucent form, and the name was evi- 
dently applied to forms of chalcedony. 
The ribbon J. of Siberiu has well-marked 
red and green stripes. Egyptian J. 
usually occurs in* brown nodules in tho 
Nile valley and Libyan doHert. A rather 
rare form of the mineral is termed porce- 
lain J., and it is distinguished by minute 
holes and a multiplicity of cracks ; it has 
evidently boon so altered by being baked 
in situ. 

Jasper Park, largest national park in tho 
world, situated in N. Alberta, Canada, 
has an area of 4,521 sq. m. It woe estnb. 
in 19U7. It is connected by" road with 
Banff national park over tho Columbia 
Icefield Highway and glaciers come right 
down alongside. The park iH reached 
from Edmonton by train on the main lino 
of the Canadian National Railways. A 
curious point m relation to the hist, of the 
ark is that it was named after a yollovv- 
eadod if otherwise obscure young Jur- 
tradcr from Mhsouri. 

Jaspers, Karl ( b . 1883), Ger. philosopher 
and psychiatrist, b. at Oldenburg, son of 
Karl ,J. a bank director. Ho was edu- 
cated at the liumanistigchcs Gymnasium, 
Oldenburg. Ho became a l*rivatdozent 
at Heidelberg in 1913 and prof, there in 
1916. Ho has been Prof, of philosophy 
Basel Univ. since 1948. During the 
Second World War J. never mode the 
sIighL*st concession to the Nazis and 
courageously upheld the great traditions 
of W. civilisation, symbolised for him by 
such numos as Goethe, Jacob Burckhardt, 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. The address 
which J. delivered on the occasion of his 
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being awarded the Goethe Prize ot the Group under Gen. Malinovsky attacked 
citv of Frankfurt (Aug. 1947) indicates his the strong positions covering J. These 
unequivocal bcarch for truth and his pro- positions were based on two rlv. lines dc- 
found understanding of the spiritual and fended bv a network of intricate strong 
moral needs of our ago This is oxem- points, with a reserve line in the wooded 
pliflcd in his book Von dor Wahrheit, As heights behind J. But the Impetus of 
an existentialist philosopher ho shows the Russian attack carried all before it, 
much more balanced and responsible and though there was street fighting after 
thought than Heidegger and bev. other the Russians entered the tn. it fell to them 
existentialist philosophers. His pub. on Aug. 22 after a three day battle which 
works include Pst/chopathologie (1913, bioke the Axis line to a width of 75 m 
1910). Pstjthologie dcr Weltanschauung and a depth of neariv 40 m. between the 
(1919, 1920), Philosophic (1912), and Von feerelh and Pruth Pop. 109,000. 
der Wahrlu.it , 1918. See E. L. AUon , The Jastrowie ,(Gor. Jastrow), tn. in Pol tnd. 
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Self and its Hazard-, An Introduction to 
the Thought of Kai l Jaspers, 1949. 

Jassy (Iasi, Yassy), chief tn. of Prut, 
Rumania, 5 m. W. of the R. Pruth and the 
Rubsian frontier. 1 1 was nearly destroyed 
by fire In 1022, but was rebuilt on a 
modern plan. It is tlio scat of the Gk 
Orthodox metropolitan of Moldavia and 
of a Rom. Catholic archbishop, and has a 
unlv. (founded 1%4). J. his a trade in 

S etrolenin, salt, metals, t) inbet, cereals 
silt, wine, and uittle. Hcio was con 
eluded the peace between Turkoj and 
Russia in 1792. From 1504 to 18V) J. was 
the cap. of Moldavia. In the First World 
War, when much of Rumania fell to the 
Central Powers, the Rumanian Court re- 
mained at J. throughout the period of 
these reverses. In the Second World 
War, in the course of the Russian offensive 
against Ger and Rumanian forces launched 
on Aug. 20, 1944, the second Ukranian 


f >2 m. W N.W. of Bromberg (Bidgos/cz). 
The chief industries are splnn»ng and 
weaving. Pop. 5900 
Jaszapatf, tn. of the co. Jasz, Hungary, 
52 m. E. of Budapt *t. The chief Indus- 
tiles are agricultuie and horse-breeding. 
Pop 11,000 , „ 

Jaszbereny, tn. of the co. Jasz, Hungorj , 
iO m. E. of Budapest. It has manufs. ot 
wine and cloth. Pop. 26,500. 

Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok, co* in Hungary, 
watcrod by the Tis/a (Theiss). The chief 
tn. is Szoinok. Area 2074 sq. m. Pop 
too ) 251,000 

J&taka, name used to designate the 
legend", wid h rocoi ut the 550 Incarna- 
tions of Buddha. 'I hese fables are widely 
disseminate d throughout India, and occur 
in various disguises in the folklores of 
nearly all European <ountries. t-oo V. 
Pausboll (ed.) and T. Rhys Davids 
(trans.) The Jataka, with its Commentary, 
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1877-91 : and Buddhist Birth Stories, 
1880 *, E. B. Cowell, The Jataka , 1895 ; 
j. J. Meyer, Twice Told Tales, 1908. 

Jath, India, native state in the Deccan 
rliv. of Bombay. With the small state 
ot Daphlapur, It forms the BIjapur 
agency, covering an area of 980 sq. in. 
The prin. industries are agriculture and 
cattle-rearing. Pop. 75,000. The tn. of 
.lath has a pop. of 8000. 

Jativa (nnct. Ssatabis), city, prov. of 
Vuleneia, Spain. In Bom. times it was 
famous for its linen. It is picturesquely 
situated on the It. Allmida. Its chief 
produiis are fruit, rice, oil, and wine. 
Pop. 1*2.707. 

Jatropha, geuu* of Euphorbiaceie, 
occurs in tropical aud ‘•lib-tropical coun- 
tries hut is found most frequently in 
America. There are seventy species in oil 
sev. of wldeh yield a valuable oil. J. 
podaorica is a curious species with a thick 
swollen stem, and is often cultivated in 
greenhouses. 

Jats, people of N.W. India, and Pakis- 
tan. They form a considerable portion of 
the pop. of E. Pnniab, Itajputana, and the 
adjacent dists. of tin* United Pro vs. Two 
states of Hajpufiina —Bharat pur and 
Dholpur— are under Jat ruler". Hindu 
legends seem to point to a pre-historie oc- 
cupation of the Indus valley b> this 
jicople. The J. are mainly agriculturists 
and cattle bleeder-.. Tbev are very dark 
in (olour, and have Tegular features. In 
n Ifgion they lrnrdlj follow the Sikh or 
Mohammedan faith. 

Jauer < I'nlUh Jawor), tn. otS.W. Poland 
8s in. W. of Wroclaw. Before the Second 
W orld War it produced sausages and 
grain and manufactured machinery, car- 
pets, leather, etc. There are interesting 
old churches ami a palace of the former 
piinces of J. Pop. 12,700. 

Jauja, or AtanjifUja, tn. on the rlv. ot 
i he "Uiue name, in the dept, of Juum, Peru, 
I1 5 in. N.K. of Lima. Mlver mines occur 
hi the prov. Pop. 8100. 

Jaumave, tn. and coni. In the prov. of 
TtUimnllpas Mexico, about 80 m. r>.\V. ot 
(Jiud.nl Victoria. Large quantities ol 
i>tle fibre art* grown in the J. valle>. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Jaundice, symptom »*j disorders of the 
sj stem, rather than a disease, and is 
ruu-eil bv the jinHcnef of the colouring 
matter of lole in the blood. It causes the 
shin and the conjunctiva of the eye to 
become yellow hence it- name, from Fr. 
janne, yellow. Tho mine beiojncs very 
dark, v arying from sail < on to porter in 
<olour, and the fteoes lx conic of n drab 
or slate-grey hue. Somct lines in nddition 
to this there is extreme it» hing of tin; skin. 
J. may be causf d in two ways, ( 1 ) the most 
common being when the bile duet is 
olmtrurted, aud (2) when there is no ob- 
struction. Tne first is known us hepa- 
togenous, and the Second as hicmuto- 
genous J. in tho first the biliary mech- 
anism, arid in tho second the blood, is at 
fault. The first may be caused by tho 
presence of gall-stones in the bile duct (see 
Calculus), by catarrh and swelling ot 
the lining membrane or vi the duodenum 
or by the pressure of growths of neigh- 
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bouring parts of tho pregnant uterus, or of 
accumulations of fieces in the bowols. 
This causes the bilo to be retained and 
absorbed in the blood, and so tho colora- 
tion arises. Tho second class of J. may 
be caused by severe mental emotions, Uko 
anger and fright, by certain snake and 
othor poisons and by curtain diseases liko 
pyiemla, typhus fover, and In particular 
by yellow fever. The cause of yellow 
lever is a vims who*© presence allows the 
bile pigments to continue to circulate In 
the blood. In cases of obstruction by 
gall-stones, catarrhal J., and by pressure 
ot tho pregnant uterus or of fteces in tho 
bowel, or congestion of tho liver, recovery 
is comparatively ecituin. It is mo ro 
serlouy when resulting from cirrhosis of 
the liver and tumour of the liver ; and 
when it results from acute diseases or 
from poisoning, it is a very serious symp- 
tom. 

B'fi/'s disease. — J. Is a common sign 
of tins spjrochietal Infection. The spiro- 
cluvLes are excreted in the urine of rats 
and penetrate the skin ot workers in sewers 
and people in similar occupations. 

Midii/nant jaundice. — A rare form of 
noii-obstructivo J. which accompanies 
yellow atrophy of tho liver, in which tho 
liver shrinks greatly and the liver colls 
disinU grate rapidly, resulting in a very 
speed > death. 

jAunpur, cap. of a dist. in the United 
Prov., India, and is situated on the it. 
Gumti. It wns originally tho cap. of a 
Muslim kingdom, and contain* certain 
mosques, the remains nr tho fort .and other 
similar structures. Tho n v. here is crossed 
b> a bridge built in the sixteenth century. 
Pop. 830,000. 

J;iur6guiherry, Jean Bernard (1815-87), 
Fr. admiral who served with distinction in 
the Frauco-Gor. War. He was b. at 
B.nonne, entered tho navy (1833), arid 
subsequently served in the Crimea und in 
China. Ho was minister of umrluo from 
1879-80, and from J**h2-8'J. 

JAuregui y Aguilar. Juan de, Chevalier 
de Calatrava (r. 1570 c. ItilOj, >p. poet 
and painter. Ho visited Home (1007), 
aud produced a verso trails, of Tn^mPu 
Am via. Ills Hi mas appeared 10IS, the 
Oi>ivr>o poctieo (1023), as, sailing the 
Gongoiistie movement, yet Gongoro’s 
st>li* inlUionccd his Orfco (1021), and 
especially his Iranw. ot Lucan’s epic, 
Fai'fiha (104 8). See (J. Tlcknor, History 
of •Spanish Literature (1819); F. (Jullliet, 
Did. des peintres espailols, 1810; L. do 
Sed.ino, Parnaso espafiol, I., 1768-7S; 
M. Itivndemoyra (pub.) Bibliutcca de 
autons espaftot*, xlJi. l$49. 

JaurAs, Jean L6on (1839-1914), Fr. 
socialist statesman and man of letters, b. 
at (Vntrcs In the dept, of Tarn. In 1883 
he was appointed to tlio chair of philo- 
sophy ut the univ. of Toulou.se ; but he 
resigned his professorship on bis elcctlou 
in 1883 to the Chamber of Deputies. He 
embraced tho cause of the employees In 
tho Curmaux strike. He became the 
recognised Socialist leader in tbet’humher 
in 1893, and was otio of tlie chief cham- 
pions of I >reyfus. Jn 1902 J. became vice- 
president of tlio Ohurnbor. His chief 
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work is the IMoire Sonaltste 1719-1900, 
pub In 1001 lie was In England the 
best known of 1> social fate On July 10 

1914, he propo-wvl the resolution tamed 
at a sort ilist conference in Paris, in favour 
of a gcntril strike to prevent war He 
was assassinated in the Rue du Croissant 
bv shoot ing July H, on account of his 
efforts for peace SeeC Rappoport lean 
JaurH rifnmme lePenwur Ir 9 tciahsfe 
1915 L I £rv llrnhl Qutlques Paqet iur 
Jean Jnurt s 1921 and /wes h\ G IVry 

1915, L souk' 1921 \j T evv Bruhl 
1924 and I Tackson 3943 

Java one of the large r is of the Dut< h 
f Tndics in thit j ortion of tht Maliv 
Airhipelago known is the SnncJa Is Its 
extreme length is about f> 0 m breadth 
12 > m ind it covers on to i (with 
Madura a srnill is oil the N }< < oast) of 

5J 030 st| in f is washed on the \ bv 
the Sea of J on the I bv the strait of 
llili on the s b\ the Inch m Ocean and 
on the W bv Sundi Stint I lie coist 
line is little developed an l from end to 
end of the i there Is a nit rhun c tiled 
frunung Ivendnng Alluvnl pi tins c\ 
tend a ion g the \ coist ind towards the 
s lava fills sticplv towaids the sc i 
Mans of the * 1 a nn the ints arc still 
active and tho hinhlv volt ini charirter 
of the conntrv he b s to c m 1 dn the gicxt 
intjlii\ of the soil In 1) \ there wis a 
seveie c mot i in of the Vnpi vokani 
home 700 persons being krllc 1 Numerous 
nvs flow from tho N aids si U s art irdinpc 
supplies to artiflriil water nurses and 
carrying fertility with til* ni onlv two 
however aio n ivignble foi Kig boit*. 
Ilio dim lie, is rither hot ml unlieiUbv 
on the eoi^t but Milnbrioit* and ple-v-uit 
in the hills the more elevated regions 
being lcmarkably healthy Hit days nre 
m a rule hot, but me delate d bv land nn 1 
sea bree 7 es tile rtinv m ison lasts from 
Nov t v Mart b Hi i mite of J s vegc 
tation follows that of its temp and is one 
of astonishing fertility The «oi««t is 
fringed with e oeonnt trees and the giound 
behind them to fit f >ol e»t tb rnt < hum 
is well cultivate 1 llitre aic luge* rue 
llefels and ugar plant itions and cotton 
cinnamem and toluuo nre fit*elv grown 
nnei inanv pnits ol the e mat nre fringed 
with mangrove b irtli* r inland are 
found palms tree funs inel ncrew pines 
In the fore st region the trets are rlchh 
elad with ferns ind c Turmoils fungi, an 1 
constat mninlv of teak llie most notes! 
Javanese plant N the e hettlk or upas th 
famed poison tree Many ol tho loftiest 
trees are crowned with blossoms, and 
shrubs and heibiceous plants givt bnl 
Itant effects at th edge of the* fmest and 
tho sides* of the highways ilhododen 
drons, magnolias myrtles, orchids, pit 
ehe?r plants etc abound and it is esti 
mated thut tho totul uumbe r ol spedc*s of 
Javanese plants is over 5000 J is not 
so rich in fauna— livers, rhinoceros dee i 
und wild swine aro tho chief of the quad 
raped a sev species of e roc odilcn and 
hoi penis aro found, and of buds there are 
only a few conspicuous for their plumage 
anu none distinguished bv their song 
Insects cover the gtound and plants in 


countless numbers The pop of J is 
almost entirely agrie and is distributed 
over the is in vils each governed bv a 
native chief of itb own r boosing Scattered 
all over tho is arc many ogn< estates 
chiefly owned bj furoprin and Chin se 
igrlc companies hut the greater part of 
tl e soil of J belongs to and is cultivated 
lv the natives Riee forms the stapU 
toul of the natives ant Is raised m 
lirre quantities coffee aid sugar also 
f >i m staples of the is Other native nil 
(m ire mala eissiva sweet potatoes 
jnundmits and soya bein', and oottoo 
m lig) nutmegs pepp r tobacco tea 
coc units and etc! m« xl ice iikwlse cnlti 
v it 1 with vir /m r s k -cs JhomtivcN 
ccnist ot th lav me*. pi xpci the 
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lindanes and the AT idurc'se and th* 
I»op is 43 000 000, ot whom less than 
1 »4 000 ire l uropenn-' It is one of the 
nost donselv people I c mutries in tho 
world Hu lavane- if c small m si/e, o f 
i yellowish lnu with biown oi black eves 
iml long lank eoai^t bur Thur lips 
ir* llnek and teeth i iturallv vv iito Th A y 
ire a solo i patient i u o and easily led m 
most matte is J i» mkd bv a governor 
a ue ial or v i c rov , w ho has c ommand both 
if ninn and imy in all the Hutch provs 
of the Indian iiemi « I igo Hatavia is the 
se*at of govt when there is a high om-t 
of appeal The g >v ernor general fs as 
sisted l>v am vdvls rv council of four r> 
six members of m advisoiv chare 1* r 
Hie mem bus of the Council* hovsooi 
have no shire in tho executive ihe* 
gov ei nor general an 1 the members of the 
Ooum il are nominated bv the Sovcrt ign of 
the Netherlands in 191* a 'Voiksraad 
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was installed to discuss the budget and 
advise the gov. of which in 1 925 the Dutch 
E. Indies wore granted a measure. The 
4 Volksraad * and the governor-general 
share the legislative powers between them. 

In 1940, when Holland was overrun by 
the Germans, the Dutch E. Indies became 
the seat of the Dutch Govt, in conjunction 
with representatives in London, and it was 
for J. and the other colonial possessions 
that the Dutch carried on the war against 
Japan for a short time ; but eventually 
the Jap. gained complete control of all 
the Dutch E. Indies. The natives are 
under native tribunals, superintended by 
Europeans in certain Instances, and 
schools for primary instruction have been 
estob. at Batavia and other prin. tns. 
There are also public secondary schools in 
connection with the primary schools, and 
High Schools for Technology, Law, and 
Medicine. 

Mohammedanism is now the prevailing 
religion in J. ; but before its introduction 
«t the end of the fourteenth century 
Brahmanism and Buddhism had prevailed. 
Among the Buddhistic ruins is tho famous 
temple ruin of Boro-Budur built about 
a.p. 750. The art of J. was chiefly de- 
veloped under Hindu Influence and the 
early drama strongly suggests Indian 
origin. J. exports chiefly sugar, coffee, 
tea, rubber, quinine, and tapioca, matt an 
and petroleum products. Bice is grown 
extensively but docs not suthro for local 
consumption. In 1937, the total oxports 
from J. and Madura were valued at over 
1,000,000.000 guilders. Imports were 
valued at half that figure. There was 
before the Second World War, a weekly 
mail service by luxurious Dutch boats to 
and from Holland ; and regular steamship 
connection with Singapore and other 
neighbouring ports, us well as with Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, and Brit. India. 
The railway system of J. is highly de- 
veloped and covers practically the whole 
of tho is. There were regular air services 
between Batavia. Sumarang, and Sura- 
baya, and also between Batavia and 
Medan. 

History during and after the Second 
World War . — Following the Jap. naval 
victory of Feb. 27, 1942, in the battle of 
tlio J. Sea, J. was occupied by tho Japs. 
Palembang was raided by allied aircraft 
at times but otherwise J. was not tho 
scene of any fighting in tho wAr. After 
the Jap. surrender in Aug. 1 9 15 the Dutch, 
having no ships or troops to sparo wore 
unabio to resume possession of the is. and 
the internal situation was complicated by 
a widespread Indonesian revolt against 
the small allied forces which tried to enter 
on behalf of the Dutoh. Before the war 
there was a Nationalist movement in the 
E. Indies as in other regions of Asia rulod 
by tho W. Powers. During the war the 
Indonesian Nationalist loaders took office 
under the Japs, in various Jap. sponsored 
organisations. Late in 1944 Japan made 
a formal promise of independence to 
the Indonesian nationalist leader. Dr. 
Soekarno and, after ‘the Jap. surrender, 
Dr. Soekarno publicly announced that 
Indonesia was a sovereign independent 
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republic. When the Japs., saw that they 
were to lose the war they gave every en- 
couragement to the independent move- 
ment in order to complicate the position 
for the allies, and to that end they gave 
much of their military equipment to the 
Indonesians. Tho latter, seeing the diffi- 
culties of tho allies, made the most of 
their opportmiit ies and by the time tho 
first allied troops were ashore, they had 
gathered nearly all the reins of power into 
their hands, besides drawing up a republi- 
can constitution with Soekarno as Presi- 
dent. In the meantime tho Dutch were 
dependent on tho Brit. Tho original 
purpose of the despatch of Brit, forces to 
J. was to arrange on behalf of tho United 
Nations for the disarming of tho large Jap. 
garrison and for the safety of tho Dutch 
and Eurasian prisoners of war and in- 
ternees. But these tasks were greatly 
complicated by tho action of the Japs. In 
handing over stores of arms to the Indo- 
nesian * youth * movements and encourag- 
ing Indonesian nationalists to occupy tho 
administrative posts which they them- 
selves luid to relinquish on their surrender. 
Thus inevitably tho Brit, torccs becamo 
Involved in loenl polities, with tho un- 
on viable task of trying to reconcile two 
incompatible responsibilities — respect for 
the position of their Dutch allies and 
respect for a nationalist movement of tho 
very type for which Britain was making 
provision by tho announcement of a new 
policy in India, Burma ond Malaya. 
Queen VV ilhelinlua’s policy, outlined in 
Dee. 1912, provided for an imperial con- 
ference after tho war, to settle tho future 
relationship between tho component parts 
of the Dutch empire ; but the Netherlands 
gov. failed to appcociato the hold which 
the Nationalist movement had gained In 
J. and the initial negotiations were pre- 
judiced by the reluctance of the Hague 
to deal with men rather hastily discounted 
as 4 quislings.* By tho time a new Indo- 
nesian cabinet had been formed from men 
who had a good record of resistance to tho 
Japs, and the Dutch proposals wore ad- 
vanced in a more conciliatory spirit, tho 
temper of the Nationalist leaders had 
hardened and, by the late autumn of 1945, 
there was but little hope of inducing the 
main parties to como to tho conference 
table. 

Fighting in Surabaya between Brit, 
troops — chiefly Mahratta and Bajputana 
infantry — commanded by Brig. A. W. F. 
Mallaby, and the Indonesian extremists 
broke out at the end of October, follow- 
ing the announcement by allied leaf- 
lets that a military gov. was to bo in- 
stituted. This outbreak postponed in- 
definitely tho political talks which had 
been arranged to take place in Batavia 
between Dr. van Mook and the Nationalist 
leaders. Towards the end of Nov. there 
were two dlvs. of Brit, troops in J. and 
their difficulties arose less from the re- 
sistance of the extremists, which was both 
unskilful and fanatic, than from a desire 
to spore Indonesian lives and to avoid tho 
development of a racial war. Brig. 
Mallaby the Brit, commander in Surabaya 
was murdered on Oot. 30 when discussing 
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with local Indonesian leaders the details 
of a cease-fire agreement. Gen. Sir 
Philip Christison, the allied commander in 
the Netherlands E. Indies, then broadcast 
a warning that unless the Indonesians who 
had broken the truce surrendered be 
would bring the whole weight of hi* forces 
against them. Brit, destroyers arrived 
at Surabaya, In and around which tn. 
there were some 15,000 armed Indonesians, 
in order to evacuato Dutch women and 
children. Soekorno expressed regret at 
the murder of Brig. Mallaby hut the 
murder by extremists ovor whom ho had 
shown he had but slight control was the 
worst set-back yet suffered by the inde- 
pendence movement. Troops of the 5th 
Indian Div. then arrived in force In .1. 
from Singapore and some battalions, with 
armoured units, were posted to Surabaya. 

The political situation was further com- 
plicated at this time by the announcement 
from the Hague that Dr. van Mook, the 
Dutch political and administrative head 
in J., was negotiating with Soekarno 
agaiust the instructions of the Nether- 
lands Gov. But on Nov. 6 van Mook 
announced the main point* of a declara- 
tion of policy, making provision for an 
Indonesian u wealth. lint with 

war in progress and the Dutch thinking 
in terms of war, such u declaration winch 
might have been effective curlier, now 
signified next to nothing and indeed 
Soekarno, who now feared trouble tl the 
Dutch regained control, rejected the 
local gov/s terms. Manv Indonesians 
were killed in fanatical charges against 
Brit, tanks in Surabaya manned by 
Mahratta troops. Indonesian -manned 
Jnp. tanks fired at the 5tb Indian dlvi 
sional headquarters but wore soon 
silenced. Various Indonesian head- 
quarters were bombed and demolished. 
There was now evidently disunity among 
the Indonesians : lor a new group of 
Nationalist leaders, headed by Sjahrir 
and Amu Hjarifudin announced that they 
would ineot Brit. Imt not Dutch represen- 
tatives. But fighting continued in Sura- 
baya, Senmrang, and other places. Rocket- 
firing aircraft of the R.A.F. put out of 
action the wireless stations at Surakarta 
and Jokjakarta, which had been used for 
violent propaganda agaiust the Dutch, 
the Brit., and the more moderate Indo- 
nesians. Indonesian terrorists attacked 
a camp for Interned persons at Ambarawu 
killing women and children. There was 
fierce fighting (Nov. 26) near Ambarawa 
between Gurkhas and Indonesians. Mean- 
while tho national convention of the re- 
publican movement continued its leisurely 
and acodomlc deliberations and soon the 
main centre of trouble shifted to Baudoeng. 
Roeket-flrlng Mosquitoes and dive-bomb- 
ing Thunderbolts were used against the 
Indonesians in S. Bandoeng, in April ol 
the next year Lord Inverchapel arrived 
as mediator and, as a result Indonesian 
envoys and Dr. van Mook the governor- 
general, went to tho Hague for negotia- 
tions. It was agreed that an Indonesian 
republic should be formed as part of tho 
Commonwealth of tho Dutch E. Indies 
within the circle of the whole Dutch 
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realm. This was based on the charter 
proclaimed by Queen Wilhelmina in Deo. 
1942 to give equal status and equal rights 
of citizenship to all parts of the Dutch 
realm. The Dutch would not, however, 
agree that the projected republic should 
ox tend beyond J. to include Sumatra, 
tho Celebes, Moluccas, and other is., until 
tho wishes of the natives were known. 
Dr. Sjahrir then went off to lay the Hague 
agreement before Soekarno, and returned, 
after a long time, with counter proposals 
which rejected everything agreod at Tho 
Hague and demanded the formation of 
an entirely independent Indonesian Re- 
public, to include all tho Dutch E. Indies, 
thus repudiating all thought of a federa- 
tive scheme. In view of Soekarno's bad 
record in the war, it was not surprising 
that negotiation was difficult if not im- 
possible. Soekarno had hastened to col- 
laborate with the Japs. . he was president 
of their puppet gov. in J. and was de- 
corated by them. A fiery orator, with 
no constructive ability, tho Dutch 
naturally refused to havo any dealing 
with him. All through the year fighting 
had never ceased and there was continual 
guerilla sniping by Soekarno’s followers. 
Meanwhile there were still over .'10,000 
internees — Dutch women and children, 
Eurasians and Javanese Christians in tho 
extremist’s hands, all of them weak and 
emaciated to the edge of starvation and 
dejected to tho loss of all ‘-elf-respect. 
Yet the men who could thin treat their 
fel low-creatures (Rome of them their fel- 
low-countrymen) claimed tho right to rule 
40 millions oi Javanese. The next im- 
portant development was the draft agree- 
ment Higned by Dutch and Indonesian 
delegates at Cheribon (Nov. 18, 1946), by 
which the Dutch Gov. recognised the gov. 
of tho republic of Indonesia as exorcising 
de facto authority over J., Madoera, anti 
Sumatra. The areas then occupied by 
allied or Dutch forces were to be Included 
gradually through mutual co-operation 
in Republican ter. and nicueuies wero to 
bo taken at once to ensure thftt this in- 
clusion was completed bv Jan. I, 19 i9. 
The Indonesian question, however, was by 
no means so near ►ett lenient a* that agree- 
ment implied. Indeed the final ceaso-firo 
was not jointly ordered by the Dutch and 
Republican Gov*, until Aug. 1949. This 
order followed the winding up of tho * pre- 
liminary conference ’ of Dutch and Repub- 
lican representatives held at Batavia before 
the ensuing round-table conference at tho 
Hague. At tho same time an Inter- Indo- 
nesian conforerencc. held to settle tho 
principles of the constitution of the ‘ Re- 
public of United Indonesia f as tho new 
state was to be called, reached agreement 
on controversial issues concerning the inner 
cabinet and tho senate. (See also Indo- 
nesia). 

See D. Campbell, Java: Past and 
Present , 1915 ; Encyclopaedic van Seder - 
Inndsch-fndtc , 1917 ft. ; H, 3. Baunor, 
Romantic Java as it teas and is, 1927 ; 
E. T. Campbell, A Commercial Handbook 
of the Netherlamls East Indies , 2nd ed. 
1927 ; H. Ponder, Javanese Panorama . 
1942. and In Javanese Waters, 1944 ; 
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Javary 


Jazz 


J. Fabricins, Java Revisited* 1917 ; J. S. 
Furnival , Colonial Pohey and Practice* A 
Comparative Study of Purina and Nether- 
lands , India , 1948. 

Javary, see Jab art. 

Java Sparrow, see Rice Bird. 

Java Sea, sometimes called the Sunda 
Sea, situated between Java and Borneo, 
ana stretches from the \V. of Celebes to 
the R. of Sumatra. 

Javea, or Jabea (nnet. Xdvea), tn., 45 in. 
N.K. of Alicante, Spain. Its products are 
wines, lemons, mandarin oranges, and 
muscatel raisins. Pop. (>000. 

Javofonus Priscus, eminent Rom. iurlst, 
b. about the beginning of the reign of 
Vespasian (\.n. 79). His master was 
Cfelius ttabinus, and he became a leader of 
the Sabinlan or Cassian school. l*risciw 
was a member of the council of Antoni- 
nus Pius. See Pliny the Younger, Ep. t 
vi., 15. 

Jaw, bones forming the framework of 
the mouth. In man the upper J. is 
termed the superior maxilla ; the lower J. 
the inferior maxilla or mandible. The 
latter, the largest bone of the face, con- 
sists of a horizontal portion and two up- 
right portions, called the rami. Both Js. 
bear teeth (q.v.). The closing and open- 
ing of the J. is effected bv four pairs of 
muscles, two attached to the outer, and 
two to the inner side of tho rami of the 
lower J. 

Jawhar, state of the Konkan div. of 
Bombav Prov-, India. Area a 10 sq. in. 
Prin. products, teak and nee. The chief 
Til. is J. Pop. f> 0,000. 

Jawor, see Jacek. 

Jaworow, tn. of Ukrainian S.^ R. Its 
chief industries are blowing, distilling, 
and pottery making. In tho famous It. 
ardens is the castle winch was the resi- 
ence of King John Sobieski, of Poland 
Szkto near by is known lor its sulphur 
springs. Pop. 15,000. 

Jaworzno, tn. of Ukrainian 9.S.R., 30 m. 
W.N.W. of Cracow. There are petroleum 
wells, coal mines, and zinc-smelting works. 
Pop. about 13,000. 

Jaxt. set Jagst. 

Jay, or Garrulus glandarius , species of 
the sub-family Garruliiia* and of tho crow 
family (Corvidie), and is a native of 
Europe, while other species of the same 
genus are found in India and other parts 
of Asia and in Japan. In the New World 
the blue Js. (Cyanoeitta) are found in N. 
America and Cyanocarax in Central and 9. 
America, these latter birds being more 
blue than the common J. In England the 
common J. has become rare owing to per- 
secution, and this is the rase in Scotland 
and in some parts of Ireland. It is char- 
acterised by a crest of black and white 
feathers, a block tail, and white and black 
bars on the wing coverts, Its body being a 
brownish colour on the upper surface and 
lighter underneath. It has also patches 
of bine. The Js. are sly aud retiring in 
their habits, and have a screeching cry 
with the power to vary it by mimicking 
other lrirds. They feed chiefly on snails, 
insects, worms, and nuts. They hide 
their nests in trees with thick foliage and 
lay about six or seven eggs at a time. 


Jay, Harriett (1 863-1932), Scottish 
author and actross, was brought up by 
Robert Buchanan, the Scottish poet and 
writer, who married her elder sister. Sho 
collaborated with Buchanan in sev. of his 
works, e.g. The Shopwalker and Two 
Little Maids from School , aud pub. inde- 
pendently : The Queen of Connaught 
(1875), Madge Dunraven (1879), Two Men 
and a Maid (1881), A Marriage of Con- 
venience, (1885) and The Life of Robert 
Such arum (1903). As an actress sho ako 
won great distinction. 

Jay, John (1754-1829), Airier, politician 
and law yer, b. at New' Y ork. lie drew up 
the constitution of New York State in 
1777, and was appointed lodge. Ho be- 
came president of the Congress In 1778. 
In 1789 he was made chief justice of the 
bupreme Court. In 1791 he drew up a 
treaty, called tho Jay Treaty, whoreby 
the inland trade between the United 
States and Brit. N. America was properly 
organised in tho Interests of both coun- 
tries. J. liecumo governor of New York 
iii 1795. Jlo was a very able politician, 
especially in the field of international 
politics. Lives have been pub. by W. Jav , 
183 3 ; W. Whitelocko, 1887 ; and G. 
Pellcw, 7 890. 

Jay, William (17119-1853), Eng. Non- 
conformist minister, b. at Tisbury, Wilt- 
shire, England. Early in life he worked 
as a lnd^on. Cornelius Winter provided 
for him to be educated os a minister. His 
devotional writings had a vaat circulation 
m England and America. Sie G. Redford 
and J. A. James (ed.). Autobiography of 
William Jay , 1854. 

Jay, William (1789-1808), Ainer. aboli- 
tionist, b. in New York. He became a 
judge in 1818. Ife founded the Ainer. 
Bible booiety (1815), but the greater part 
of his energies wore devoted to anti- 
slavery interests. The Anti-Slavery 
Society had in J. one of its most fervent 
and eloquent members. In 1833 he pub. 
the Life and Writings of John Jay. See B. 
Tuckerrnan, Jay and the Constitutional 
Movement for Abolition , 1893. 

Jayadeva, Hindu poet, best known as 
the author of the mystic poem, Gita- 
govinda. His date is disputed ; Lassen 
believes he ft. in the twelfth century. He 
is considered the finest lync poet of India. 
See bir W. Jones, Poems, consisting chiefly 
of Translations from the Asiatic Languages , 
1777 ; bir E. Arnold, 4 The Indian Song 
of Songs • from the Oita Ooeinda of Jaya- 
deva, 1875 ; and Indian poitry, 1881. 

Jazyges, Sarmatian tribe, who lived 
N. of the Sea of Azov. In tho first cen- 
tury a .i) some of them settled in Hungary* 
others N. of the Carpathians. 

Jazz, name given to the development 
after the First World Wo** of dance music, 
a musical idiom deriving in mood, it is 
claimed, from negro folk-song and based 
technically on the device of syncopation, 
that is, on delayed or misplaced accent. 
The term is often misapplied to what may 
more accurately be called 4 ragtime,’ a 
crude attempt to give vitality to dance 
music which was practised in England dur- 
ing and immediately after tlie First World 
War, and which was remarkable only for 
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its sterility. J., or, as it has also been 
called, symphonic syncopation, was intro- 
duced into England from America in 
3 024, when Paul Whiteman’s band made a 
tour of the country. Since then it has 
developed very rapidly, though only re- 
markably in tho instrumental virtuosity 
of Its executants. The early jazz musi- 
cians, like tho early mcdhevul choirs, im- 
provised a rudimentary counterpoint 
while listening to tho melody. But now 
their tunes are elaborately and variously 
scored, and the quality of present-day 
danee bands is to bo judged chiefly by tho 
harmonic and rhythmical resources of the 
orchestra tor. Although J . has still to win 
the approval of serious musicians, it will 
undoubtedly be part of the social hist, of 
tho early twentieth century- Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has suggested tho effect the inteinal- 
combustion engine has had on our percep- 
tion of rhythms. Something of tho sort 
seems responsible for the popularity of J.. 
combining, as it does, an easily repeated 
formula of melancholy, very welcome to 
the emotionally bankrupt or wasteful, 
with tho comforting reliability of a precise 
ongino beat. ‘ A hypnotised abandon- 
ment of self,' it hav been shrewdly defined, 
‘ to the exact rhythnu of machinery. ’ 
See A. Casolla, II Jazz and Delia Musica 
\ ecess*iirc in ‘ L'ltalia Lettcraria,' and 
reprinted in * 21 f 20 * (Home), 1931 and 
\\ . Hobson, uimeriaui Jazz Munir , 1940. 

Jeanne d'Albret (3528-72), queen of 
Navarre, tho daughter of Henry, king of 
Navarre, duke of Albret und peer of 
Franco, and Margaret, sister of the Fr. 
king, Francis I. She married Anthony dc 
Bourbon, duko of Vend d mo, and their son 
Henry became Henry TV., king of Frauce. 

Jeanne d’Arc, see Jow of Arc. 

Jeanneret, Charles Edward, sec Le Cor- 
busier. 

Jeannette, bor. of Westmoreland co,, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 2.1 m. S.K. of Pitts- 
burg. It has a supply of natural gas. 
Pup. 1(1,200. 

Jeans, Sir James Hopwood (3 877-1910), 
Eng. mathematician, ft. at -Southport, son 
of W. T. Jeans, a pari, journalist. Edu- 
cated Merchant Tnylors’s School ; Tnnitj 
College, Cambridge ; 2nd wrangler, 1898 ; 
Smith's prizeman, 1900. Fellow of 
Trinity, 1901 ; unlv. lecturer in mathemat 
ics, 1901. Prof., applied mathematics, 
Princeton IJniv., 1905-09. Stokes lec- 
turer in applied mathematics, Cambridge, 
1910-12. Awarded Admits Prize in 1917 
for essay Problem* of Cosmogony ami 
Stellar Dynamos. Secretary to Hov.il 
Society, 1919-29. Research associate, Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, 1923. President, 
Royal Astronomical Society, 1925 27 
Knighted, 1928. O.M., 1939. President , 

Brit. Association, 19.14. One of his first 
scientific investigations was that resulting 
In the proof of Maxwell’s law governing 
the distribution of velocities among mole- 
cules, his studies in this field being pub. in 
1904 as The Dynamical Theory of Oases. 
At Princeton in 1906 lie pub. his Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Theoretical Mathematics , 
and, two years later, his Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, the 
various eds. of which afford an indication 


of the development of the Quantum 
Theory, on which latter, in 1914, he made 
a report to the Physical Society entitled 
Radiation and the Quantum Theory. But 
his most impressive work was that which 
he accomplished In the sphere of cos- 
mogony, on which ho pub., besides tho 
es sny above. Astronomy and Cosmogony 
(1928). In this field his most striking 
achievement was his explanation, follow- 
ing Chamberlin and Moulton, of planets 
and their satellites as being due to 
tidal forces raised in a star by tho close 
passage of another star. Tho eoinplote- 
tuss of thcfto mathematical investi- 
gations destroyed the nebular hypo- 
thesis of Kant and Laplace. He also 
threw some light on the conjectural source 
of stellar radiation and energy. His 
popular expositions of sctence enjoyed 
phenomenal sales — less surprising in view 
of tho attractive stylo of his treatises, the 
non-mathcmatical sections of which may 
be enjoyed even by tho layman. These 
popular books also iueiudo J.’s contentious 
philosophical deductions from modern 
science. He stressed the part played by 
mathematics in science to n degree 
scarcely equalled since Pythagora*. Other 
works : Atomicity and Quanta (1926), Eos, 
or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony (1928), 
The Mysterious Unieerse (1939), The 
ft ni terse Around Us (1930); The X* m 
Background of Science (1933), and The. 
Urolith of Physical Science (pub. in 1947). 

Jebail, or Jebeil (? anct. Dyblos), tn. on 
the coast of Syria, near Mt. Lebanon, and 
1^ in. N.N.E. of Beirut. It has old wallb, 
<i fine citadel, a castle dating from tho 
crusades, and an Interesting Tried hr vat 
church. Many sarcophagi were found 
here during excavation*. Tho old walls 
.ire 1 5 m. in circumference*. Pop. 350. 

Jebavy, Vic lav, Czech poet, writing as 
* Otakar Brezing,* b. 1868 at Po^Atky, S. 
Bohemia. VoN. of poems : Stcret Die- 
tances (3 895), Daunting in the West (1896), 
Polar Winds (1897), Tetnjdi Builders 
(1899), The Hands (1901). Es ays : The 
Music of the Springs (1903). F.ug. trims, 
of his poetry have been madt by Percy 
Paul Selvorin : Anthology of M oiler n 
Slavonic Literature <1919), and Otaka 
life zina (1921). 

Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse (1841- 
1905), Scottish classical scholar and 
writer, ft. at Pundte. Ho was senior 
classic at Cambridge in 1802. In IS75 ho 
was made prof, of uk. at Glasgow IJniv., 
and in 1889 was appointed rogins prof, 
of Gk. at Cambridge. He was chief pro- 
moter of tho inter-eollegiato classical lec- 
tures at Cambridge, and helped to organise 
tho Cambridge Philological Society. He 
was also one of the founders of the famons 
Brit. School of Arclueology at Athens. In 
1891 he became Unionist M.P. for Cam- 
bridge Univ. J. brought out some of the 
finest eds. of the Gk. classics. Ills best 
works are perhaps Ids od. of and commen- 
tary on The Attic Orators from Antiphon to 
isaeos (1876), and his cd. of the works of 
Sophocles with trims, and commentary 
in 7 vols. His other works include : The 
Characters of 7'heophrastns (1870), A 
Primer of Greek Literature (1877), Modem 
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Greece (1880) Introduction to Horner 
(1887), Grouth and Influence of Greek 
Poetry (1893) and Bacchyhdr* (1905) 
See I ady Caroline Jebb Life and Letter s of 
Sir Hichard Clai erhause Jebb , 1907 
Jebel al-Tur, see Oli\ fs Moun i of 
Jebel Barkai, see Barkai 
Jebel Druse, ter of tho mandated state 
of Syria with Its seat of gov at Ls 
Suweidch It lies b of Hainan In 
1941 during the Brit invasion of Syria 
it was occupied by a Brit cavalry brigade 
aid the Fr garrison marched out 
Jebel-el-Tarik, see Ginn at tar 
Jebel en-rahm, see Aha* \t Mr 
Jehel-esh-Sheikh, see H»rmon 
Jebel-Nur, mt , neai Mecca, Arabia 
1 ho Moslems believe that here Mohammed 
iecei\ ed the Koran from the angel G ibrfe) 
Jebel Shammar, Shummer or Shomer, 
dibt of Central Arabia in the N of Neid 
It contains two granite ndges traversing 
it from F to W one of which is about 
6000 ft high The cap is Iiail During 
the Arabian war much fighting took plate 
In this dist and in 1921 Hail was captured 
and the diet annexed by Ihn Sa ud Pop 
l r 0 000 

Jebusites, Canaanitish tribe mentioned 
frequently in the O T Then home 
Jebus Is some times regarded ns an earlier 
name for Jerusalem which was in their 
possession uDtil its citadtl was captured 
bj David 1 ho J were cventuallj re 
duccd by Solomon to slavery 
Jeconiah see Ji itoiachin 
Jedburgh royal l urgh and the co tn of 
Roxburghshire, Scotland situated on Jed 
Water 56 m by rail s h of Tdinbiirgh 
The name was originally Jedwortli and is 
now know n m the \ icinity as Jc thart 1 h( 
tn itseli is an old one being one of those 
which played a part m tho Bolder wars 
The abbey, which datis from the twelfth 
century. Is the reipams of the church 
attached to an Augustinian priorv 
founded by David I and laid low bv th< 
Eng during the first half of tho sixteenth 
century The old castle was destroyed in 
1409 and in Its place now stand the re 
mains of a prison 1 his tn is also asso 
ciated with Mary Queen of Scots, Prince 
Charles Edward, Burns and others It is 
the chief seat of the woollen manuf in the 
dlst , and has also iron foundries Pop 
3600 

Jedda, Jeddah, or Jiddah, pnn sciport 
of Hc]q 7 Arabia, situated on the lied 
sea, between 50 and 60 m W by N of 
Mecca, of which tn it is the port Conse 
quentlv the pilgiims bound for that city 
disembark here a great number \ isiting it 
annually It exports hides, mother of 
pearl, coffee, and carpets A municipal 
council has been set up in the tn The 
members are chief officials and persons 
who are nominated or approved by the 
king of Saudi Arabia Subject to the 
royal api ro val, resolutions passed by tho 
council buomc law On May 27, 1927, 
Great Britain recognised the complete 
independence of the dominion of Ibn 
baud, king of Heja/, in i treaty signed 
at Jeddah The kr nation raised its con 
eulate at Jeddah to the rank of a lega 
tlon in 1929 Its example was followed 


by Great Britain and Turkov and Holland 
are also represented us well a s the Soviet 
Gov Pop about 40,200 
Jedo, or Jeddo, see Tokyo 
Jeejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee Bart (1781- 
IS 9) Indian merchant and phllan 
thropist b at Bombay He gavo hos 
pita Is schools, colleges and public works 
In 1842 Queen Victoria bostowed knight 
hood on him, and in 1858 a baronetcy 
Jefferies, John Richard (1848-87), Eng 
naturalist and novelist, son of a small 
farmer was b at Coate Tarm, near Swin 
don, V\ ilts He went to school at Sydon 
ham then it Swindon until he was about 
fifteen but his most Inspiring teachers 
were ins fathti and a keepor on a neigh 
homing estate who made him acquainted 



with the wonders of nature and taught 
him to use his powers of obst i vation In 
deed it is said that he really owed his first 
work of any value, The Gamekeeper at 
Home (1878) to what he had learned from 
his close friendship with the Burderon 
keeper whom he used to help as a youth 
hy keeping down vernnn oo his pheasant 
preserves He began life as a journalist 
on the staff of the North fVUts Herald of 
which he was editor during 1866-07 His 
letter to the Times (1872) on ‘ The Wilt 
shire Labourer * brought him into public 
notice and thereafter be wrote for the 
Pall Mall Gazette, in whioh appeared his 
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Gamekeeper at Home and Wild Life in a 
Southern County (1870) both afterwards 
rep 11 b. Both these works are full of 
mLuute observation and vivid description 
of country life. They were followed by 
The Amateur Poacher (1880), by some con- 
sidered his best work ; Wood Magic 
(1881) ; Round about a Great Estate (188 1 ); 
The Open Air (1885) (with a Brighton and 
Boachy Head background) and others on 
similar subjects. Among his novels are 
Revi9 (1882) In which he draws on his own 
childish memories and which has been 
described as the best boys* book in the 
language ; and After London, or Wild 
England (1885), a romance of the future 
when London has ceased to exist. The 
Story of my Heart (1883) is an idealised 
picture of his inner life. Life of the Field* 
(1884) includes one of his best essays — 
Clematis Lane . Other works are : Hodge 
and his Masters ( i 880), Nature near London 
(1883), and Amaryllis at the Fair (1887). 
J. died after a painful illness, which lasted 
lor six years. In his own line, that of de- 
picting with an intimate knowledge ot 
nature, all the elements of country life and 
wild life, plant and uninud, surviving in 
the face of modern civilisation, he lias hud 
few equals. Ficcl* and Fl&iyerow was 
pub. after his death (1839). See lives by 
E. Thomas, 1909 ; C. J. Alasseek. 1913 ; 
A. F. Thom, 1920 . ami It. Arkell, 1933. 
See also S. J. Looker (ed.) f Jefferies * Eng- 
land, 1937 ; M. El win, The Essential 
Richard Jefferies, 1918 ; d. J. Looker 
(ed.). The Nature Diaries and Note -hooks 
of Richard Jefferies , 1918. 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), third, 
ami one or the greatest Presidents of the 
U.S.A., t>. at Shadwell, Albemarle eo., Vir- 
ginia, the son of a planter. Ho was ol 
Welsh origin. A member ol the second 
Continental Congress ot the thirteen Amer. 
colonies, he sprang Into fame in America's 
pantheon by writing the Declaration ot 
Independence, which was adopted with 
but a few siight changes. He was made 
governor of Virginia in 1779, and narrowly 
escaped capture by Tarleton. Ho suc- 
ceeded Benjamin Franklin as the Arucr. 
envoy to Franco, and later when Wash- 
ington became President of the U.d.A. he 
made J . secretary of state. It was largcl y 
due to J. that the cap. of the U.S.A. was 
as tab. on the bauks of the Potomac R., m 
what is now the city of Washington, and 
ho himself afterwards was the lirst Presi- 
dent inaugurated there. In 1796 Hamil- 
ton was the natural leader of the Federal- 
ist party, hut John Adams was nominated 
for the Presidency. J., its the leader of the 
Republican, which afterwards became the 
historic Democratic party, ran against 
him. Adams was elocted President, and 
J. Vice-President. In 1800 J. once more 
ran for the Presidency with Aaron Burr as 
his party's candidate for Vice-President. 
Jefferson’s party won, but both J. und 
Burr had received an equal vote. J., how- 
ever, was chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the advice ol lus old anta- 
gonist Hamilton. In 1804 J. was re-elected 
by an overwhelming majority. The great - 
mt and most tar-reaching act ot his Presi- 
dency was the Louisiana purchase, where- 


by the U.S.A. secured a vast ter. W. of the 
Mississippi R. some 1,171,931 sq. in. In ex- 
tent. This purchase completely changed 
the future hist, of the U.S.A. It pavedthe 
way for continental expansion. It made 
the ALississippi entirely uu Amer. owned 
riv. During J.’s term also the U.S.A. sent 
an expedition against the Tripoli pirates 
and stopped their raids, considerably re- 
duced the national debt, and issued the 
famous embargo act prohibiting the sailing 
of Amer. vessels for foreign ports while tho 
Brit, and Fr. navies were chasing each 
other on the liigh seas. At the close of 
his second term, the legislatures of eight 
states asked him to run for a third term, 
hut he declined, thereby setting tho pre- 
cedent that no President shall serve for 
more than two terms — a precedent set 
aside lor the first time iu 1949 when 
President Franklin Roosevelt become 
President for his third term. 

.1 . was a statesman of compromises ; 
for J. the philosopher, in the eighteenth 
century sense, was rather a different man 
from J. as manager of his own large prop- 
erties and as office-holder. Thus, while 
lie hated slavery and tried to sup press the 
traffic ho remained the owuer of 209 
negroes ; he was always suspicious of 
bankers, yet lie turned to London for the 
funds ueeded for the Louisiana purchase ; 
and he hated political chicanery, yet ho 
must have been aware that a bargain was 
being struck between lus supporters and 
those or Alexander Hamilton to obtain 
his election as president. Such com- 
promises, however, are the price of 
political pre-eminence. Nevertheless the 
positive and outstanding achievements of 
J. were very great : in his own stato of 
Virginia, tho termination of feudal land 
tenure, separation or Church and State, 
tho foundation of a programme of free 
education ; in the United States, the 
public laud system, the Bill ol Rights, and 
tho Louisiana purchase — besides con- 
siderable contributions to tiie theory of 
chocks and balances among the executive, 
legislative and judicial brancho-> of the 
federal constitution. 

J. retired to his home, Monti cello, m 
Virginia, and in his old age founded the 
univ. of Virginia near Uha dottosviilo. A 
curious thing about J. is tho epitaph he 
wrote for his own tomb. He, who had 
held so many high offices at tho hands of 
his countrymen, wrote this : ' Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, author of tho 
Declaration of American Independence, of 
tho Statute of Virginia tor Religious Free- 
dom, and Father oi the university of Vir- 
ginia.’ lie died on July 4. A memorial 
tablet was unveiled to J. m 19 33 at 
Glyneoirog, N. Wales, of which vil. his 
father was a uanvo. He made an im- 
portant contribution to the Revolutionary 
cause in A Summary View of the Rights 
of British America (1774). See Al. Beloit, 
Thomas Jt fferson and American Demo- 
cracy, 1948, J. Dewey, Jefferson , 1913; 
D. Malone, Jefferson the Virginian , 1949. 

Jefferson City, cap. of Cole oo. and of the 
stato ot Missouri, situated about 110 m. 
W. ot St. Louis. There are dour mills, 
foundries, and machine shops and shoe. 
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clothing, harness, motors and other fac- 
tories. Goal and limestone are found in 
the dist. It contains the state house, 
coart house of Lincoln UnlT., and sev. 
other institutions. Top. 21,200. 

Jefferson River, riv. of the U.S.A. It 
rises in S.W. Montana aud finally joins 
the Madison and Gallatin rivs., the three 
streams forming the Missouri. It is about 
1 30 m. long. 

Jeffersonville, city of Indiana, U.S.A. , 
co. seat of Clark co. It stands in a rich 
farming diat. on the Ohio, opposite Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Tho city possesses rail- 
way works, machine shops, ami iron 
foundries. Pop. 11,400. 

Jeffries, Ellis (1872-1943), Eng. actress, 
ft. at Colombo, Ceylon. Associated with 
C> ril Maude at tho Haymarkot , where 
one of her greatest successes was in VV. H. 
Davies's comedy Cousin Kate. She began 
her career at seventeen in the chorus of the 
Savoy Opera uud played in pantomime 
aud light opera. Sang most of the female 
parts in La Cigalc at tho Lyric Theatre. 
She then took part in comedy with Charles 
Wyndham at tho Criterion, in The 
Bauble Shop and other plays by Henry 
Arthur Jones, with John Haro at the Gar- 
rick, in America in The Notorious Mrs . 
Ebbsmith, and at the Duke of York’s in 
The Marriage of Kitty. Tali, graceful, 
with a clear, incisive utterance, she was a 
true comedian, but was not deficient in 
the dramatic force required for such rflles 
as those of Zicka in Diplomacy and Olga in 
Fedore. Hegan a film career in 1930, ap- 
pearing in Eliza Conus to Stay, The Return 
of a Stranger , and other pictures. Twice 
married, her first husband being the Hon. 
Frederick Cur/on, nod of Eai 1 Howe, their 
rod being well known on the stago as 
George Curzon. 

Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, Lord (1773r- 
1850), Scottish judge and critic, educated 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford. 
Meeting for years with little success, either 
ns lawyer or journalist, his opportunity 
came in 1802, with the founding of the 
Edinburgh Review. >\ dney femith was 
first editor, but when lie removed to Lon- 
don iu 1803 J. was placed In charge. Re- 
taining control for twenty-six years, he 
raised the Edinburgh to the highest rank. 
In 1800 J. went to London, where he had 
his famous duol with Mooro, so satirised 
by Byron. In 1830 lie was made Lord 
Advocate, and entered parliament. In 
1834 be accepted a judgeship and a peer- 
age. Among his critical works are Samuel 
Richardson (1853) and Jonathan Swift 
(1853). See lives bv Lord Cockburn, 
1852 : T. Carlyle, 1881 ; J. Taylor, 1892 ; 
and R. Bald, 1925. 

Jeffreys of Wem, George Jeffreys, Lord 
(1648-89), Lord High Chancellor or Eng- 
land, ft. at Acton, Denbighshire. In 1668 
he was called £o the Bar, and in 1683 be- 
came Lord Chief Justice. As the reoords 
of J.’s life are derived from hostile sources 
his reputation for injustice and cruelty 
must be accepted with some reserve. Hfs 
conduct of the trial of Algernon Sidney is 
considered to have been fair in general. 
The action for which J. is most notorious 
is his presidency of the Bloody Assize 


(1685), whereby over 300 victims were 
drawn and quartered, and a thousand sent 
as slaves to tho W. Indian plantations. In 
opposition to the Long Parliament tho 
Court of High Commission was revived and 
J. placed at its head (1686). In 1688 J. 
was tho king’s chief instrument in secur- 
ing the committal tr the Tower of the 
sovon bishop. But the fall of James II. 
drew in its train tho fall of J. ; he Hod, 
was arrested, and died miserably In the 
Tower. See H. B. Irving, Life of Jeffreys, 
1898, and H. Montgomery Hyde, Judge 
Jeffreys, 1940, 1948. 

Jegni Pangola, see Tomi. 

Jehangir, or Salim Nureddin Mohammed 
(1569-1627), became king of Delhi and 
Agra in 1605, succeeding his father Akbar. 
Previously to liis accession to the throne 
ho hud rebelled against liis father and had 
attempted to seize Agra. The nio^t im- 
portant events of his reign were the wars 
in the Deucau and Udaipur, and the loss 
of Kandahar. During tho last decade of 
his reign, his eaptains rose in insurrection, 
and his sons entered into a conspiracy 
against him. J. has left a vol. of memoirs 
entitled Jchnngiri, full of delightful self- 
revelations and side-lights on court life in 
India. Copt. Hawkos visited the king at 
Delhi, nuii has also left an entertaining 
vol. ol memoirs descriptive of this reckless 
ruler. 

Jehlam, see JilELUM. 

Jehoash, see Jeahh. 

Jehoiachin, railed Jeconiah, king of 
Judah, Miececdcd his lather, Jehoiaklm, 
in 597 B.c. He only reigned for threo 
months, being dethroned by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and carried Into captivity at Baby- 
lon. But in the thirty -sovont h year of liis 
captivity Evil-merodach, king ot Baby- 
lon, released him, and granted him an 
allowance for tho rest of his life ( see 2 KiDgs 
xxiv. 0-10 ; xxv. 27). 

Jehoiada, high priest of Judah, during 
tho reigns of Ahaziah, Atlialiah. and 
Joash. When Athaliah, tho mother of 
Ahaziah, sought to destroy all tho seed 
royal, J. protected Joash, tho young soil 
of Aha/Iah, in the temple, and subse- 
quently anointed him king while the guard 
slew Athaliah, the usurping queen, on his 
instructions. J. then destroyed the house 
of Baal, instituted a public fund for the 
repair of the temple, and executed the 
work of restoration {see 2 Kings xi. and xii. 
and 2 Chron. xxiii., xxiv.). 

Jehoiaklm, or Eliakim, king of Judah 
(608-597 n.c.), son of King Josiah and 
Zebudah, tho duughtc* of Peduiah, re- 
ceived the throne os a vassal of Pharaoh - 
ncchoh. But Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, sacked Jerusalem, and J. became 
Ids vassal for three yeari (c. 605-602 b.c.). 
His revolt from allogifnoe to Babylon 
roused an attack on Jerusalem by the 
Chaldtenns and Syrians* Jerusalem was 
sooked and tho king slain (see 2 Kings 
xxiii. 31 ff., xxiv. 1-5 ; 2 Cnron. xxxvi. 
4-8). 

Jehol : (1) Pro v. of China. Area, 74,278 
sq. m. Pop. 6,110,000. (2) or Chengteh, 

cap. of J. prov., 115 m, N.E. of Peiping. 
It was the summer resort of the last 
emperor of China. 
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Jehoshaphat (c. 870-851 b.p.), king of 
Judah, succeeded his father Ahu, and com- 
menced his reign os an able and wise ruler, 
rooting out. idolatry, and building strong- 
holds throughout tho land. Mut the pros- 
perity of his reign was ro versa tl when he 
sought affinity with A hah, king of Israel. 
Ahab, seduced by false prophets and in 
opposition to l ho warning of Micaiuh, set 
forth on an expedition against Kamoth- 
gilead, and persuaded J. to join him. 
Aliab succumbed to a wound roeoivod in 
the battle, nn«l J. only just escaped with 
bis life. J. returned to Jerusalem and re- 
formed the judges and prion lx, and carried 
out a successful campaign against Monh 
and Ammon. Hut rum awaited a mer- 
cantile expedition to Tarshish sent by J. 
fn conjunction with Ahnzlah, king of 
Israel (see 1 Kings xv. ‘21 ; 2 Kings ill. ; 
2 Citron. xvil.-xx.). 

Jehoshaphat, Valley of, mentioned in 
Joel ili. 2 as the place where the Lord shali 
pronounce Ills judgments against tho 
enemies of His people. Tho vallcv iri- 
been identified with tho valley of lier- 
achah where Jelioshaph.it triumphed ovei 
Ammon and Moalt (2 (Miron, xx. 26), tint 
tho probable she of the valley is tho gorge 
situated bet- vu'ii uio Mt of Olivos ami tho 
Mt. of the Temple. 

Jehovah, prin. namo for Hod in the O.T., 
appearing nearly 7000 times . It is now 
felt that there is no authority for such .* 
pronunciation, which is founded on a mis- 
apprehension. The original word, known 
,*s tho Tetragrainniaton, consists of the 
letters JHVIl, or letter, YilWH. Tills 
name camo to be considered too ineffable 
to pronounce, and lienee the vowels of the 
word AiUnim (lord) were inserted, as a 
direction to tho reader to replace it hv this 
word. Thus wo have the lorm YcHo- 
Wall, of JclIoVulI — -hort e taking the 
place ot short u. if the Tetrogramiriaton 
is preceded bv the wonl Adouai, tin* 
voweb of hlohnn (Hod; .»ro inserted, g>v- 
ing the form \elIoWiH. There lias been 
much controversy both as to the origin. d 
form of tho word and also as to its origin 
and moaning. The early theory is mm 
almost abandoned, there being general 
agreement in tlie accept. mco of Kwald's 
auggestioti that the true toim is Yahweh 
The forms Yahu ami Yah al-o occur, both 
separately and us a component part in 
proper names. The question as to the 
origin of the title is more ditlleult. Kx- 
odus iii. 1J and vi. 3 imply that it \\a 
first revealed to Mom's, hut it had al- 
ready boen used earlier (e.q. Hen. n. 
26). Tho use of tho name, indeed, 
formed tho chief means by winch the com- 
posite authorship of Genesis was dis- 
covered {see Hkxatkucii). Some have 
held that It was borrowed from the Kenites 
who iuliabited tho region around Sinai, 
and that tho Mosaic revelation was only 
one of moaning and application. The 
moaning Is given in Exodus iii. 14, by God 
himself, as ‘ I am that I am,’ and later 
simply * I am,' and according to this 
interpretation, which is generally ac- 
cepted, the word Is the third person singu- 
lar imperfect of the archaic stem HWH 
(to be). Many scholars, however, have 


regarded tho idea as too abstract for so 
early a period, and have sought for a more 
concrete explanation. 

Jehu, son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson 
of Nimri, was king of Israel during tho 
latter part of tho ninth century n.o. H© 
v\as general under Jehoram, and during 
tlt<- illness of that prince at Jezreel ho 
seized tho throne, ami proceeded to 
serine it by wholesale slaughter (see 2 
Kings ix. ff.). Tie justified his cruel 
anions by tho words of Elijah and the 
p-ophots. Elisha seems to have sup- 
ported him us a useful substitute for 
Jehoram, from whom little action could 
have been expected. J. is mentioned in a 
tablet of Shalmaneser II. (842 b.o.) as pay- 
ing tribute to Assyria. J. was noted for 
tils reckless chariot driving : hence the 
modern application of the name to reek- 
lens drivers. 

Jeisk, or Yelsk, tn., in the Kuban Valley, 
Caucasia, Russia, on tho S. shore of tho 
gulf of Taganrog in tho Sea of Azov. Ita 
exports include corn, Ilax, and wool. Pop. 
60,000. 

Jejunum, meaning enpty, ono of Hi© 
three arbitrary diva, ot the small intestine 
( 7 .e.). It is about 1 4 in. wide, and 8 ft. 
long, and is the connecting portion lving 
between tho duodenum and the ileum. 
In general, its structure resembles that of 
the duodenum. 

Jelalabad, see Jala lab yd. 

Jelal-ud-din, or Rumi, famous Sufic 
poet of Persia, ft. at Balkh in Khurasan, 
in memory of his son Ala-uddin, and his 
instructor Sufi Shams-uddin, both killed 
in a mob not, ho founded the order of 
Maulawi dervishes. This order is char- 
acterised by the mystic dance (Sama), 
symbolical of tho movement of the spheres 
anti of the soul. His most famous works 
arc his odes, mainly composed in honour 
of the Maulawi dervishes, and his great 
poem the Mathnawi . 

Jelenia Cora, see IlntornDKitu. 

Jelgava, Mitau, or Mitava (Lat. Mit- 
tavia, Lettish Felgava), tn. in tho Latvian 
S.S.R., on tho Aa, 25 m. S.W. of Riga. It 
was formerly tho cap. of Courl uui and tho 
residence of the dukes in tho sixteenth 
century. There are tanneries, flax and 
saw mills, and oilcloth woiks, etc. In tho 
Second World War J. was in Ger. occupa- 
tion until 1044, the Russians recapturing 
the tn. on July til of that year. Pop. 
31 , 000 . 

Jellaehioh, Joseph, Baron von (1801-59). 
Austrian general ami administrator, b . at 
Peterwnrdcin. He gaiued tho confidenco 
of tho Groat Ians, and was appointed Ban 
of Croatia ( L8 48). He took the chief part 
in suppressing tho Magyar Revolt (1848- 
1840), otul commanded his troops against 
Montenegro (1853). Ho wrote and pub. 
poems. 

Jellicoe, John Rushworth Jellicoe, first 
Earl (1850-1935), Brit, admiral; 5. at 
Southampton ; younger son of Capt. John 
II. Jellicoe, commodore of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. ; and great-grandson 
of Adm. Patton, Second Sea Lord at the 
time of the battle of Trafalgar. After 
Rome schooling at Rottlngdean, J. passed 
, the preliminary examination for tho navy 
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at the age of twelve and entered the train- 
ing-ship Britannia . Became sub- lieuten- 
ant, 1878 ; lieutenant, 1880, with three 
first-class certificates. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed to H.M.S. Agincourt : he was pre- 
sent at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
July 1882 ; and he accompanied the naval 
brigade that marched with Wolseley to 
Cairo and fought at Tel-el-Keblr. Return- 
ing home, he won an £80 prize for ‘ gun- 
nery-lieutenants,’ 1883. Ills next ship 
was H.M.S. Monarch : from her, in May 
1886, J. performed a life-saving feat for 
which he received the Board of Trade 
medal. lie was for a while gunnery- 
lieutenant on H.M.S. Colossus : then 
junior staff-officer on H.M.S. Excellent ; 
then first lieutenant on H.M.S. Sans 
Pareil. He was for throe years assistant 
to Capt. (afterwards Lord) Fisher-, 
director of naval ordnance. J. became 
commander in 1891, and was on board 
H.M.S. Victoria when she went down in 
the Mediterranean. June 22, 1893. He 
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next served in H.M.S. Itamillics ; then, 
becoming captain in Jan. 1897, he became 
flag-captain on H.M.S. Centurion , and was 
chief of staff to Vlce-Adm. Sir E. Seymour 
during the attempted relief of the Peking 
legations, 1900 : severely wounded at 
Peltsang. He was naval usslstant to the 
controller of the Navy 1902-03, and was 
then appointed to command of H.M.S. 
Drake. Director ot Naval Ordnance, 
1906-07 ; he greatly improved the shoot- 
ing abilities of the navy. He was made 
i ear-admiral, Feb,, and R.C.V.O., Aug. 


1907 ; was rear-admiral in Atlantic Fleet, 
1907-08 ; lord commander and controller 
of the Navy, 1908-10 ; vice-admiral, 
1910 ; In command of the Atlantic Fleet, 
1 9 L 0-1 1 . He commanded the second div. 
homo fleet, 1911-12 ; and was Second Sea 
Lord, 1912-14. In 1913, for a while, he 
left his shore duties to command the * Red* 
Fleet in mamruvros. On the outbreak of 
the First World War, J. was given com- 
mand of the Grand Fleet. He became 
full admiral, March 1916 ; and thence- 
forward till near tho end of 1910 the fleet's 
hist, is his — especially the battle of Jut- 
land, May 31, 1910 ; wherein his flag flew 
on H.M.S. Iron Duke, and after which the 
Ger. fleet kept in harbour until its time for 
surrender. At the end of Nov. 1916, J. 
was made First Sea Lord, and relinquished 
command of the fleet to Sir Duvid Beatty. 
He became chief of the Naval Staff, 1917. 
Suddenly ceased to be First Sea Lord at 
the end of that year, being succeeded by 
Sir Kosslyu Wemyss. No official explana- 
tion was given of the abrupt dismissal. 
He was elevated to the peerage as Vis- 
count J. of Sea pa and, later, received the 
thanks of Parliament together with a 
grunt of £60,000. After the Armistice, 
he toured the Dominions in H.M.S. New 
Zealand, to prepare for reorganisation of 
Empire navies. Governor of New* 
Zealand, 1920-23. He retired from the 
service in 1924, and in 1925 was made 
Earl J. and Viscount Brocas of South- 
ampton for his part in the battle of Jut- 
land. sec J LTTLANi), Battle of. lie pub. : 
The Grand Fleet , 1914-lfi , its Creation, 
Development and Work (1919), The Crisis 
oj the Naval War (1920) (which uarrates 
the chief features of his work in the 
critical year of UI17) , The Submarine 
Peril (1934, on the peril ot 1917 and its 
lessons for the ruture). Sir life by 
It. il. S. Bacon, 1936. 

Jelly, solid state of matter produced by 
the addition to a liquid of some colloid 
substance, e.g . , gelatine. A distinguishing 
feature of J. is its elasticity. Js. arc much 
used as an article of food, and are eaten as 
sweet* or savouries. The best J. is made 
Irom calves feet, and is very strengthening. 
Ox-foot J. is also an excellent dish for 
invalids. Gelatine is much used in the 
manni. ol sweetmeats, e.g. m gums and 
pastilles. Of vegetable Js. agar-agar is 
well known, and is useful as u media in 
bacteriology. Of the inorganic Js. that 
produced from a solution ot siiieic acid is 
best known. See also Prehkkvinu. 

Jelly-fish, beli-shuped or disc-shaped 
marine hydrozoa, embracing Medusa;, 
Ctcnophora, and Siphonophora. In the 
Medusa the body is shaped tike a bell or a 
parachute. The body (s bordered by a 
fringe of writhing tentacles, supposed to 
resemble the snake-locks of the gorgon 
Medusa — hence tho name. The animal 
normally swims with its subumbral sur- 
face downwards. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the J. is the misgloa, a diaphanous 
and gelatinous secretion layer, situated 
between the ectoderm and the endoderm, 
and developed in groat quantity. On the 
subumbral surface Is the mouth, bordered 
by four Ups which bear stinging threads. 
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The muscular system is arranged m a cir- 
cular formation on the under surface of 
the umbrella Ihe muscles contract and 
the watt i is thereby pumped from the sub 
umbrella and the animal is jerked up 
ward Ihis is the only means of loco 
motion Modusup seize their prey by their 



tentacle* , the victim If tomes paralysed 
and s drawn into the mouth The C/cm 
phoroB art a spines ol J which havo both 
radial anti bilateral symmetry They in 
boll shaped the mouth being situated at 
the brooder end Ihev have eight 
merlduns of Iridescent paddles loco 
motion is effected by strokts ot the paddlt 

Jemappes, industriil tn In the piov f 
H unaut Hcigium 1 in W of Mon 
Hue the Fr under Dumomic/ defeated 
the Austrians and huimn masters of Hi I 
gium (17 »2) flu. 10 an rich coal mints 
gloss poi eiam ivstd non and chem 
ical works loi 12 iOO 

Jemeppe, Ik Igi m tn ill S W or the 
ntv ol I itgc on tin Meuse It has coal 
mines in islow andniutlc iiiames If 
chief Indu tins me mu I iss md ol 
J OP 1 i 700 

Jena, tn in Ihurmgix ( crniany It is 
situated on the I b >f the baalc about 
12 m b b ot Woiniur hi 1 s buirouudi 1 
by limestone hills It i in old tn an 1 
contains ainont, its buildings of intci est 
the l in hs lurm thr Hlul Hi nr Inn the 
place visited by Luther when fleeing from 
Wartburg and most note 1 of all t hi 
buildings ot the uiuv founded In lo s 
Bchilltr [ Ichtc and ^clikgt I bung among 
its professors On the saint day, Oct 14 
1800, two vu touts wuc won near the tn 
of J by l r troops ovt r tht 1 Russians the 
-collective name for both bung the Battle 
of Jena In the btcond World War t lit 
Ainer Third Army advanced through the 
1 Luring I an Forest caily in April 104 > and 
J was cleared by the 15tfi l>y the 4th 
Armoured 1)1 v which was boon at the out 
skirts of Chemnitz. Pop o 1 000 


Jenghiz Khan (1162-1227), Mogul con 
queror and emperor, eon of a potty Tartar 
chief By skill and ruthless daring he 
giaduully subdued all Mongolia changing 
bis original name of lemuchm to Jenghiz 
(perfect warrior) In 1212-14 bo con 
qutrfd N China lour years later an 
insult offered to his envoy s in Turkestan 
1< d to his invading that country with an 
Jm incase host In the flrbt battle the 1 urko 
mniib lost 160,000 men and for seven 
yc irs the war raged with terrible cruelty 
runs fitus being total]} destroy* d and 
tin if lnliabs mossacied J swept through 
Afghanistan into Lht Punjab which he 
1 v istated re tinning afterwords to 1 uik 
c 1 in Another Mogul aimy penetiatod 
r to Russia as Hi as the Dnn per carrying 
rt mi mr ust spoils In 1 225 J again 
itl if k< d C Inna taj luring cities and provb 
w th Inglitful tamage but died in return 
r „ from ilit can paign It is said that he 
i ( r tu post d i ^terminating the Chinese 
m i tinning their country into prairie but 
w is li si ded b} oni ot hi* councilors 
Hi w ir are computed to h ivi tost six 
n i lion livi s their greatest re ult w is the 
r one into Ahia Minor of v imus lur*.-) 
n in tubes who afteiwaids founded tie 
Ottoman empire apd Invaded Luropi 
I In unpin founded bv J soon broke up 

uih of it falling to Kubld Khan See 
1 II liart Great Captain * Unieiled 
1)11 and lives by F Rashid al Din 
]S(8 F Kiause 1922, and H Lamb 
J 12S 

Jenkin, Henry Charles Fleeming (18iJ 
188 ») Fng engineer In lbiJ he with 
I ord Kelvin made experiments m the 
m muf and use of cables His researches 
on gutta percha were of the utmost value 
He was elected FHS and was appointed 
prof oi engineering at Univ College 
London, in 18G j and at Edinburgh Um\ 
m 1868 He pub a viluable textbook 
on Magnetism and Llednuty (187J) He 
m\ ented telpherage an iloetnc auto 
inatic system for transporting goods Se 
1 L Stcv enson s Lssayq TaU arul 
talker* linkm is Coekshot ) 

Jenkins, Robert Fug mu (hunt boa 
taplim of the W In lies He appealed 
Ik fou the House of Commons with one of 
his uirs in cotton alleging that the 
N imards hul boardt 1 hi vessel accused 
him ol smuggling and cut off his cai 
this provoked war litween Kngland and 
bpain and led to W il] ole b downfall (1742) 

Jenkmeon Anthony (d 1611) Lug 
meuhant ind seat apt tin He visited 
4siu Minor and N Vine a (1546) and in 
lo 1 7 was appointed agent of the Muscovy 
Company Ho ti u tiled to Bokhara 
(1 > >8 > )) md was om missioned to trade 
with Ptrsii B> Ins rflorts his company 
obtained the m >n i oly of the White bta 
trade bee / arty l oyages and iraiets in 
Ituwa and Pir in (Hakluyt bocictv 
1886), and biogrni hieal introduction by 
L D Morgin 

Jenkin son, Robert Banks set Livkii 
root I AW OF 

Jenne, tn an important centre of com 
merte in Upper Senegal (Fr ), on the R 
Niger 250 m S S W ol Timbuktu Once 
the cap of the boughoi empire 
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Jenner, Edward (1749-1823), Eng. 
physician and originator of vaccination, 
b. at Berkeley, Gloucestershire. Left an 
orphan at six years old. he was brought up 
by his eldest brother, the Rev. Stephen J., 
and educated for the medical profession. 
In 1770 he became a pupil of the famous 
John Hunter, with whom he remained two 
years. Declining offers of advancement 
in London, he returned to estab. a prac- 
tice in Berkeley, wishing to be near his 
brother. J. never passed a musical ex- 
amination, such examinations not being 
compulsory in his time. He bought the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from a Scot- 
tish untv. and later applied to Oxford univ. 
to grant him their honorary degree of 
M.D. and received it. He took great in- 
terest in the natural hist, of his diat. 
founded a local medical association, and 
was a general favourite in societ y. In 1 788 
he married Miss Kingsooto. As a child J. 
had himself suffered the ri*k associated 
with the inoculation oi smallpox matter. 
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Alter a print engraved and coloured bv 
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and fiom his apprenticeship days with 
Hunter be was curious about the popular 
belief in Gloifeestcrsdilrc that persons who 
contracted cow-pox were thenceforth im- 
mune from smallpox. J. mentioned to 
various people, including Hunter, his 
Interest in the matter, but he got no en- 
couragement in his researches, lint years 
later, the popular belief became estab. as 
a conviction in his mind and he saw that, 
if it were possible to transmit the cowpox 
virus from one individual to another (by 
inoculating persons successively by the 
ann-to-arm method), the result would be 
an available source of cowpox lymph 
which would be independent of tho exist- 
ence or otherwise of the natural disease In 


cows at any given time. If this could bo 
done, he saw that another difficulty might 
arise : after transmission through many 
Individuals tho virus might lose its im- 
munising power. J., having collected 
material to confirm his conviction con- 
cerning cowpox as a protective vims set 
out, in 1798, to investigate the above two 
propositions. After a number of experi- 
ments lie pub. his results in his celebrated 
work, An Inquiry into the Causes and 
Efjicts of the VarioUe Vaccina*, a disease 
discovered in some of the Western (' aunties 
of England . . . and Icnoim by the name 
of the Cow-Pox (1798). In tho first od. 
of the Inquiry , J. adopted tho attitude 
that efficiently performed vaccination 
earned out with lymph taken at tho right 
stage ot the pock would give complete and 
permanent protection against smallpox, 
a view he maintained all his life. This 
was unfortunate because it was not true, 
though those who did contrail smallpox 
suffered only from mild attacks. J. was 
the first to have the conception which Is 
expounded In liis Inquiry mid the first 
to haw tin* courage to test his doctrines. 
After him no ono else attempted to extend 
the pro\ ince of artificial immunity until 
Pasteur in 1880 introduced the inocula- 
tion of fow Is for fow 1 cholera. All modern 
methods of preventing certain infectious 
diseases bv inimumlogical method* trace 
their ancestry back ultimately to tho sub- 
stitution bv J. in 1798 of vacr ination — 
which became ail estab. fact by l MM). At 
first he mot with great opposition, yet lie 
secured a hearing from many influential 
persons ineluding the royal family. 
Vaccination spread through England. At- 
tempting in 1 79* to introduce a system of 
vaccination in London, he met with great 
opposition, but neverlheiess secured a 
hearing from many influential persons, 
including the royal family. Vaccination 
spread through England and other coun- 
tries with such results that in 1802 parlia- 
ment \oted J. a grant of £10,000 (raised a 
few years later to £20,000), and on t he Con- 
tinent lie was elected a member of most of 
the great scientific societies. At home, 
however, tho Jealousy of his professional 
colleagues led to much hickenug and 
Irritation ; he was worn w r ith incessant 
work, and the* death of bis wife in 1815 
affeited lilm greatlv. He retired from 
public life, but continued his investiga- 
tions until struck down by apoplexy. 

Jenner, Sir William, dart. (1815-98), 
Eng. physician, b. tit Chatham, oducatod 
nt Univ. College, London, In 1814 ho 
became M.D., ami in 1847 began a course 
of in\ estlgation by which be eventually 
proved the distinction between typhus 
and tvphoid. He beeatne prof, of modl- 
elne at Univ. College, phvsician to bov. 
great hospitals, and medical adviser to tho 
royal family, attending the Prince of 
Wales in his attack of typhoid. Receiving 
a baronetcy in 1 8«8, ho was in 1881 elected 
president of tho College of Physicians. 
Rather autocratic in manner, but kind and 
considerate, he was In such request as a 
consultant that he left a fortune of 
£300,000. His writings Include Important 
works on fever and diphtheria. 



Jennings 

Jennings, Sarah (1G60-17 44), see M\rl- ! 
borough. 

Jenolan Caves, or Fish River Caves, 
beautiful stalactite caves situated on the 
W. side of the Jlluo Mta., 113 m. W. of 
Sydney, New S. Walos. 

Jensen, Johannes Vilhelm, Don. novel - 
isl ; b . 1873 at Farso. A student at 
Viborg, 1893 ; studied philosophy and 
medicine. His first book appears to have 
boon Vans here, a tale pub. (189G). His 
most important works arc : — Ifimmer - 
lands TIistorier (1898-1910), Kongens Fold. 
(hist, novel of sixteenth century, 1899- 
1902), Madame d'Ora (1901), Skovene 
(1904), Fksotiske Now Her (1907-25), aud 
a series of six novels together called Den 
lunge liejse , and descriptive of the progress 
of the Nordic race throughout ages. Other 
pubs.: — Det Hlivendei 1934), Dr. Renault a 
Fistclstr (1935), Uudrun (1930), Durduse 
(play, 1937), and numerous short stories. 
Awarded Nobel Prim*, 1914. 

Jensen, Peter Christian Albreoht (b. 
1801). one of the greatest authorities ot 
the day on Assyriologv. J. was born ut 
Bordeaux, studied llittito and Semitic 
archaeology, subsequently became prof, 
of Semitic philology at Marburg Univ. 

( 1 892 ). Ill* u in h s i re : // ? tti ter und 
Armenier , (1898), A say riot hbaJbylon iarfu 
Mythcn , (1900 01), section * Ifittites * in 
liilprcclit's Explorations in fiible Jxmd * 
(1903). and Das Gilgnnuach Hpos in tier 
U etlhUerateur (1900), etc.; (Jiloamesrh 
El ton, jiulaische A alinnalsagen , I has und 
Od us see (192 1). 

Jenson, Nicholas (or Nicol) (1420 -SI), 
Master of the Mint at Tours in the reign ot 
Charles VII. of France and, according to 
some, a Walloon by descent. The king, 
hearing of Gutenberg's printing experi- 
ments, sent J. to Mam/ to obtain Guten- 
berg's secret. J. learned the trade, but 
subsequently migrated to Venice. It is 
believed, however, tliut in the years 1462- 
14 70 he was associated with Sweyonheim 
aud Punuartz, two Ger. printers who hud 
estab. themselves In a Benedictine monas- 
tery at tSubiaco near Romo. At all events, 
he began printing at Venice about the 
year 14 70, and there designed a rom. type 
of much beauty and merit that has been 
classic to tho present time. He is men- 
tioned in the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 as a 
printer to whom some had erroneously 
given credit of being the tlrst Inventor of 
the art. Extant portraits of him appear 
to be imaginary. See M. W. Haynes, Tht 
Student's History of Printing, 1930. 

Jephthah, according to the narrative in 
Judges xi. 1 ff., was an illegitimate son of 
Gilead, after whoso death he was driven 
out by his brethen. lie became the 
leader of a band of freebooters, anti I he 
was recalled by the elders of Gilead to 
lead them against tho Ammonites. This 
he refused to do unless bo was afterwards 
made their judge, and this position was 
promised to him. Ho collected a large 
army and made a vow that If he was suc- 
cessful ho would offer as a burnt-offering 
to Jehovah tho first thing that came forth 
from his doors on his return. This vow 
led to the sacrifice of his daughter, which 
some tried to soften Into a dedication of 


Jerboa 

her perpetual virginity. J.*s Idler exploits 
were against the hpbruimites. It has 
been suggested that two persons, Jair and 
J . , are confused in this account. 

Jeppesen, Knud (6. 1892), Dan. musico- 
logist and composer, a pupil of Carl Niel- 
sen ( 1 865-1 93 1 ). H© occupies an eminent 
position In Dan. musical life a* coxnpohcr, 
educator and musicologist. After taking 
his musical degree, he continued his stud- 
ios in Vienna with Guido Adler and Robert 
Laoh, obtaining his doctorate of philo- 
sophy with his thesis • The style of Palcs- 
f rma and the Dissonance,* a detailed studv 
of Palestrina's harmonic system. Tki- 
work lias been pub. in Dan., Ger., and 
Eng. As administrator end lecturer J. 
has held high posts at Copenhagen Con- 
servatoire and Copenhagen and Aarhus 
Univs. He luis written many works on 
music aud od. Ada musicologica , a qtiar- 
toily concerned with musical scien.*e. 
Though not prolific as a composer, he has 
written a number ot songs and motets and 
choral works, of which 4 Lave og Jon * and 
a 'Cantata in celebration of the Reforma- 
tion ot 1536 ’ are well known. His 4 To 
Deum Ddnicum ' however, is probably hi- 
finest work, written for four soloists, two 
choirs ami orchestra, the words being 
4 after the old version ot tho Ambrosian 
llymn.* 

Jerablus, see CAitrur.Misn. 

Jerash, see Gkuvs v. 

Jerba, or Girba (and. Meninx), is. of 
Tunis in tho gulf of Cubes, off Atriea, has 
an area of 425 sq. m. It is separated from 
the mainland by a fordable chaunei 
formerly crossed by a Rom. viaduct. 
There are manv Rom. remains, lKcluding 
a triumphal arch and two castles. It is 
very fertile ; olives, dates, and oranges 
grow there. The inhabs. are occupied in 
sponge fishing. The chief tn. is Haomt- 
cs-Snk. Pop. of tn. about 3000 ; of is. 
35.009. 



Jerboa, name popularly given to mem- 
bers of the DipodJdt©, a family of myomor- 
phous rodents remarkablo for their powers 
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of leaping. They are terrestrial animals, 
inhabiting the gundy or grassy plains in 
Asia, E. Europe, and N. Africa. Lhpvs, 
the typical genus, is from 0 to 8 in. in 
length, with a long toil and naked ears ; 
the fore-limbs are very short and have 
live fingers, while the curiously elongated 
hind-limbs have only three toes. It is by 
means or these enormous legs that they 
are able to leap when in danger, but when 
undisturbed they walk on them in an 
ordinary way. The Js. are also barrowing 
animals, using their strong incisors for 
that purpose ; their habits are nocturnal, 
and they feed on roots, seeds, insects, 
birds* eggs, etc., and occasionally do 
great damage to grain-crops. They are 
sometimes eaten by the Arabs. D, hir- 
tipea is a well-known species ; Atoctaga is 
common on the Siberian steppes, A. 
iaeulus being known as the jumping 
rabbit ; Platycercomys is distinguished by 
a flattened, lancet-shaped rail : Zapus 
is the so-called iumping-mouse of the 
U.S.A., and the genus Seunf/ius.whose 
legs are short and nearly equal, may be 
regarded as approaching most nearly to 
ancestral form. 

Jeremiah, called also Jeremias and 
Jeremy, oue of the greatest of the Heh. 
prophets, is described in the first verse of 
the book wbicb bears his name as the son 
ot Hilkiuh, whom some have identified 
with the Hilkiah mentioned in 2 Kings 
xxii. He belonged to a prieaUy family of 
Anatboth, which he later quitted for 
Jerusalem. The vision by which he was 
inspired to take up the prophetic work is 
given in the first chapter. This took 
place m the thirteenth year of the reign 
of King Josiah (c. 627 B.C.). Five years 
later occurred the famous discoxery of 
the Book of the Law by Josiah, which led 
to that prince's great attempt at reform, 
in this J. does not figure at all, though there 
is no reason to suppose but that he was in 
tXill sympathy with it. But it was not 
long before the prophet began to feel that 
no great or deep reformation could be car- 
ried out by the secular arm, and it was 
this that led him to take up the individual- 
istic attitude which marks him off from 
the other prophets. His prophecies were 
spread over the reigns of Jeboahaz, 
Jeholakim, Jeconiab, Zcdekiah, aud part 
of the period of exile. The book of J., 
which is interspersed with accounts of 
historical incidents relating to general 
events and the life ot J. himself added by a 
later hand, is tender and sad throughout. 
The prophet insist* that the spiritual well- 
being of the chosen people is not bound up 
with their prosperity as u nation, and that 
only through defeat and oppression cun 
the remnant be saved. He insists on the 
necessity or a spiritual religion and warns 
the leaders that the possession or the 
temple of the Lord God will not secure 
them from defeat. He insists that the 
work of the Chaldiean will be accomplished 
not by succouring but by oppressing Israel. 
On account or the pessimism and, qs was 
thought, luck of patriotism shown in his 
prophecies, J. was extremely unpopular 
and had to submit to much persecution. 
His boob, which he had prepared with the 


aid of his triend Baruch, was cut to pieces 
and burnt, and he himself had to submit 
to frequent imprisonment under the most 
revolting conditions. After the capture 
of tiie city he received permission to dwell 
where ho wished, and so attached himself 
to Gedaliah, tho Babylonian governor. 
On the death of Gedaliah, he retired to 
Egypt, where tradition says that he met 
his death by stoning at the city of Tah* 
panes. See expositions by G. Ewald, A. 
Graf, T. Cheyne, C. Ball, L. Elliott- 
Blnns, 1919 ; G. A. Smith, 1929 ; nee also 
VV II. Bennett, The Book of Jeremiah 
(Chaps, xxi.-lii.), 1894 ; and J. McFadyen, 
Jeremiah in Modern Speech , 1919. 

J6r6mie, seaport in the is. and republic 
of Haiti, 119 m. W. of Port-au- Prince, has 
important trade in cocoa, coffee, and log- 
wood. The father of Dumas, the Fr. 
novelist, was b. here. Pop. 7000. 

Jer6z de la Frontera (formerly Xores), 
tn. of S. Spain in the prov. of Cadiz, 
situated on a vine-covered plain 12 in. 
N.N.E. of Cadiz. The tn. is chiefly 
famous for its vines from which sherry is 
manufactured. Indeed, tho wine lodges 
are a characteristic feature of J., but there 
are other buildings of note, the fifteenth- 
century church of San Miguel, a tn. hall 
dating back to tho seventeenth century, 
etc. Under the wails of J. the battle of 
Guadalete, which delivered Spain into tho 
hands of tho Moors, was fought In 711, and 
parts ot the old walls still remain. The 
tn. was taken from the Moors by Alfonso 
X. in 1265. Pop. 90,600. 

Jerez de los Caballeros, tn. ot Eatrcma- 
dura, 40 m. S.ff. of Badajoz, Spain, is the 
centre ot an agrio. dist. producing grain, 
fruit, vegetables, and cork. The main 
wealth of the people consists oi herds of 
swinound mules. Pop. 12,000. 

Jerfaloon, Gyrfaloon, or Falcogyrfalco , 
name of a species of falcon «/.?.) belonging 
to the Falconidts ; it is found in W. Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, Greenland, and Arctio 
America, and its colour varies trom grey 
to white. 

Jerichau, Jens Adolf (1816-83), Dan. 
sculptor, was a pupil of Thorwaldsen. Ho 
was commissioned to carve a frieze for tho 
royal palace of Christians borg, near 
Copenhagen, and this piece of work, which 
was finely executed, estab. him in high 
repute. Among his best classical studies 
are : ‘ Heracles and Hebe.’ * Penelope/ 
and the * Wedding of Alexander.’ His 
religious subjects include ’ Tho Resurrec- 
tion,’ ‘ Adam and Eve/ and a figure of 
Christ. J. also made a portrait statue of 
tErstcd. 

Jericho, one** an important city of 
Palestine in the Jordan Valley, 15 m. 
N. E. of Jerusulom. The site of the old 
city was in the midst of u fertile dist. 
where palms, rose trees, raisius, and bal- 
sams grew in profusion. According to 
the Bible narrative and other accepted 
authorities, the tn. was captured by the 
Israelites on their entry into Canaan, re* 
fortified by Hiei the Bethelite, destroyed 
under Vespasian, and rebuilt under 
Hadrian. Antony is said to have given 
its groves to Cleopatra, and Herod tho 
Great dwelt there, in anct. nines J. hold 
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a fairly important position strategically, 
dominating the chief trade routes of 
antiquity from Jerusalem towards the E. 
Hut it was too Isolated to be able to rely 
in an emergency on the help of friendly 
cities, and consequently ft was, from a 
very remote age, surrounded by defensive 
walls ; and both hist, and archaeology 
agree that the city was frequently de- 
stroyed. Early in this century, Ger. ex- 
cavators discovered the defensive ram- 
parts of the old city of J., and their evi- 
dence, Including the traces of destruction 
and of lire, seemed to corroborate the 
Biblical story. Further investigation in 


the wan are found burned to the ground, 
their roofs fallen upon the domestic pot- 
tery within/ Ail these facts give strong 
support to the Bible narrative, making it 
probable that the fallen walls of the Late 
Bronze Age are actually those of the city 
which is said to have been taken and 
burnt by the Israelites under Joshua. See 
Sir Charles Marston, New Knowledge about 
the Old Testament , 1933. 

Jerioho, Rose of, or AnastaUca hiern - 
chuntina t species of Crucifer®, which also 
alone fonns a genus. It ocours in Pales- 
tine and N. Africa, and is able to live for 
a loner period without water. 
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1920 showed that the stone rampart was 
of the Middle Bronze Age (c. 1800 b.c.), 
but the date of the luncr wall was left to 
be estab. by Sir Charles Marston *s ex- 
pedition under Dr. John Garstang, Prof, 
of Archaeology at Liverpool Univ. which 
proved that the inner wall belonged 
mainly to the Late Bronze Age, the period 
of Joshua. Cuttings made by Dr. Gar- 
stang. in June 1930, in the mound of old 
J . — the ruins of the wails are situated near 
the modern vil. El Kllia (Arabic form of 
Jericho), on a low mound at the foot of the 
Sv. plateau — revealed that the fortifica- 
tions of J. represent an almost continuous 
occupation, twice broken by invasion 
between 2000 and 1000 b.c. : at which 
latter date the walls wore reconstructed 
upon the brink of the mound, and these in 
their turn perished in some conflagration. 
The W. side of the defences showed con- 
tinuous signs of destruction and con- 
flagration, the outer rampart (which is 
0 ft. thick) suffering most, its remains 
falling down the slope. The most arrest- 
ing fact dlsclosod by Dr. Garstang is the 
traces of intense tire * including reddened 
masses of brick, cracked stones, charred 
timbers, and ashes. Houses alongside 


Jeritza, Maria, Austrian SHprano. b. at 
Brno, 1894. Studied piano, violin, cello, 
and harp. Cultivated voice when four- 
teen under Prof. Aospitzer of Brno. Made 
d£but as Elsa in Lohengrin at Olmutz, 
Austria, 1909. Member oi Imperial and 
Royal Opera, Vienna, 1913. Metro- 
politan Opera Co., New York, 1921 — 
Amer d6but as Marietta in Die Tote Stadt. 
Successful as concert singer. First Class 
of the Order for Meritorious Service, 
Austria, 193 J. An Hug. trans. of her re- 
miniscences, entitled Sunlight and Song . 
appeared in 1924. 

Jeroboam 1., son of Nebat, was the first 
king of Israel after its separation from 
Judah on the death of Solomon. He was 
mode Solomon’s tax-gatherer in his own 
dist. of Ephraim, hut the suspicion that 
he was about to raise a rebellion caused 
him to make a hasty flight into Egypt. 
On Solomon's death he returned and 
hooded the embassy to Rehoboam, asking 
for a lightening of the taxation On the 

S oung king’s refusal, he led the revolt of 
He ten tribes, and was made their king 
(see Israel). His erection of golden 
calves for worship at Bethel and Dan 
led to his name becoming a byword in 
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Id the nineteenth century* ship-build- 
ing, sea-faring, and overseas trading — and 
in earlier days, privateering — were the 
is.*s mainstay. These activities have dis- 
appeared and the is. is now dependent 
upon agriculture, mainly for export, and 
upon seasonal tourist traffic, import 
trade is substantial and is done almost 
entirely with the United Kingdom. 

Early potatoes and tomatoes, both 
grown outdoors and often in succession in 
one season, are the main export crops. 
Pre-war annual exports, entirely to the 
United Kingdom, averaged about 60,000 
tons of potatoes and 25,000 tons of toma- 
toes, and 53,000 tons of granite, of an 
aggregate value of about £2 millions. 
Tomato exports to the United Kingdom in 
1947 reached a record of 44,590 tons 
valued at £2| million*. Some 1000 head 
of cattle are exported each year, mainly 
to the United Kingdom and the U.S.A.. 
also to Australia and New Zealand. The 
normal cattle pop. of the is. numbers 
about 10,000. The J. breed of cattle is 
remarkably free from disease and the high 
yield of milk and its high batter fat con- 
tent is unsurpassed. Breeding standards 
are maintained by the breeders* organisa- 
tions. The animals lose some of their 
peculiar characteristics after four or five 
generations have been bred overseas, and 
this ensures a recurring demand for cattle 
from the is. 

J. bus some peculiarities of fauna, also 
much archeological interest, notably 
mcgalitliic tombs, tbo finest being La 
Hougue Bie. Bee A. Saunders, Jersey, 
1642-1900 , 1930-33 ; Ward, Lock, and 
Co. (pub.) Guide to the Channel Isles , 1934 : 
O. R. Balleine,^ Bib l ioyraph wal Dictionary 
of Jersey, 1948. 

Jersey Breed, see uruler Cattlk. 

Jersey City, co. seat of Hudson co. f New 
Jersey, U.S.A. At the N. the Hudson 
and Hackensack Rs. make it almost an is., 
whilst southward it Is flanked by New 
York and Newark bays. It is separated 
from New York by 1 m. of rlv., and con- 
nected with it by sev. linos of forrios, the 
Hudson R. tunnels, and recently by the 
vehicular tunnel which was opened in 
1928. It is the E. terminus of many rail- 
ways, and has spacious docks along its 12 
m. of water frontage. Possesses many 
tobacco, rubber, and sugar-roflning fac- 
tories, crucible works, foundries, boiler 
works, and factories making rolling 
stock, motor cars, and wireless appa- 
ratus. It has large stock -yards, and 
enormous numbers of sheep and cattle are 
slaughtered for New York and other mkts. 
It has a free library with more than 
100,000 books. Education is well pro- 
vided for In many public schools, the Has- 
b rough Institute, St. Peter's College, St. 
Dominic's Academy and St. Mary’s 
Academy. Paulus flook occupied the 
site till 1820, when the city of Jersey was 
incorporated. * The pop. has increased 
rapidly and reached 301,300 in 1940. 

Jersey Shore, settlement on the W. fork 
of the Susquehanna R., in the Lycoming 
co. of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. There are 
silk mills, cigar factories, foundries, etc. 
The dist. in agrfe. Pop. 5400. 


Jerusalem, city of Judcea, and cap. of 
Palestine, of which country it constitutes 
a separate div. for purposes of administra- 
tion, situated 31° 46' N. lat., and 35° 
13' E. long. It stands on a plateau 
formed of two hills, and bounded both E. 
and W. by valleys, that on the E. being 
the brook Kldron referred to in the N.T. 
To the N. there are also two valleys. The 
generally exact idea of the geography 
and geology of J. is due to a succession 
of Investigations which commenced in 
1833. After that time the work continued 
under various Investigators, of whom the 
most prominent were Do VbguC (1860- 
63), Capt. Wilson, R.E. (1866), Capt. 
Warren, R.E. (1867-70), and Lieut. 
Conder, R.E. (1872-75). Still more re- 
sults have been obtained by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which commenced 
operations In 1894, and a groat impetus 
was given to tho work after the First 
World War, especially through tho activi- 
ties of the Brit. School of Archaeology in J. 
In the period 1910-30 the chief excava- 
tions in tho vicinity of J. were those of 
Parker in 1911, Weill in 1913 and 1923, 
Macalister and Duncan in 1923-25 and by 
Crowfoot in 1927-28, all of Ophel, the hill 
to the S.E. of the city, and the topo- 
graphical data from these excavations are 
of value os establishing tho position of tho 
City of David, and also as indicating, 
though not finally proving, that .some of 
the rock-cut caves may formerly have 
been used for royal tombs. Excavations 
at tho Citadel at the Jaffa Gate, so con- 
spicuous a feature of the Walled City, have 
proved that tho massive tower commonly 
called the Tower of David is really tho 
Tower of Phasael, one of the three erected 
by King Herod about 25 n.r. ns defences 
for his citadel and palace, and that it was 
inserted in a pre^TIerodian wall on the 
N.W. corner of tho anct. city, a large 
section of which has been uncovered 
running across tho Courtyard of the 
present Mameluke Citadel. Excavations 
in 1916 tend to confirm doubts which had 
arisen as to previously accepted beliefs 
about the extent of the first J., ©stab, in 
the time of the Heb. monarchy about 
1000 b.o. to 587 B.c. Tho hill on which 
tho Citadel stands is traditionally known 
os Mt. Zion, but the excavations do not 
support the theory that a part of tho 
‘ Stronghold of Zion,’ the City of David 
and his successors, was located on that 
hill. Researches at the Wailing Wall go 
to show that the boundaries of this cele- 
brated relio coincide with thoso of the 
platform of the temple of Solomon, of 
which courses of stone are supposed to be 
in existence below tho surface. Eaoh of 
the two hills which form the site of tho 
city is a natural fortress, for the two aro 
divided by a deep valley (the Tyropoeon), 
and it is probable that from the earliest 
times they were so used. Tho lack of 
wuter must, however, have proved a 
serious disadvantage. The * Virgin's 
Spring ’ in the Kldron valley, and Just 
outside the old city wall, is the only 
spriug near the city, and there Is but one 
important well within. The water In tho 
Pool of Si loam is brought from the Virgin's 
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Spring by a rock-cut aqueduct, running 
through the old Ophel wall. The Temple 
(comprising the dist. now known as the 
ITaram) was built on the E hill. On the 
W. hill was built the upper ofty. 

The chief monuments of Interest to visi- 
tors are the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(<f.v.), with remains of the basilica of Con- 
stantine . the Wailing or W. Wail : the 
Mt. of Olives , the Tomb of David (Caena- 
culum) ; tho Crusaders' Church of St. 
Anne ; the Jewish Tombs in the Valley of 
Tchoshaphat . the Armenian Cathedral ; 


the Ger. Catholic Church outside tho Zion 
Gate ; the It. Hospital, designed like a 
Florentine palace ; the Lutheran Church 
of the Muristan , and the fine Heb. Univ. 
(modern) with superb sculptures by Erlo 
Gill The walled city of J. is entered by 
seven gates : the Jaffa (' Gate of tho 
Friend ’) t New, near AUcnbv Square ; 
Damascus (' Gate of the Column '), N. 
wall , Herod’s (* Gate of Flowers '), N 
wall , St Stephen’s (‘ Gate of Our La ly 
Mary * or ‘ Gato of the Tribes ’), E. wall , 
Dung (* Gate of the Moorb ), S. well 
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the Ecco llomo arch , the Church of tho 
Tomb of tho Virgin , and the Garden of 
Gethsemnne. * The old city within tho 
walls, that city • compact together 'with 
its vaulted suqa (bazaars) and narrow 
stroets, that have undorgono no change for 
centimes, with its steep alleys flanked in 
many cases bv masterpieces of Saracenic 
architecture, may well, however, be re 
gaided as the greatest monument of all, 
unique in its compactness, in its appear 
anceof hoarv antiquity, and in that homo 
geneitv which it is the aim of its present 
administrators (then the British manda- 
tory gov ) Jealously to preserve (H. C 
Luke and E. Keith Roach, Handbook of 
Palestine and Transjordan, 2nd cd. 19.10). 
Of new buildings some of the most sti ik- 
ing are tho Anglican Cathedral and Close 
of St. George, built by George Jeffrey , 
the Franciscan Basilica m Gethsemane. 


and Zion (* Gate of tho Piopbct David ’), 
S. wall, on Mt. Zion Tlio Golden Gato, 
built in tho fifth century on the Hoi am 
enclosure, was walled up bv tho Turks 
soon after they occupied Jerusalem in 
tho sixteenth centui v 

J, has greatly altered in appearance 
since the 1 irst World War, and continued 
to develop throughout the Bnt. man- 
datory regime. Some of the suburbs have 
the aspect of bustling tns. in the W. States 
of America ; whilo new stieets are being 
made and new dists. opened up. Thcio 
are also electric tramway and motor bus 
sei vices. There are big bonks and com 
mcrclal houses, and now premises on a 
far more modem plan than those of even 
a few years before have replaced tho latter. 
It is estimated that more than two-thirds 
of the pop. of J. dwell outside tho walls 
of the oltj , though later than tho middle 
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°f last century there wa a not one building htblted ; the area to the N. and E. of the 
outside the eight gates of the city wails. Old City where now building was to be 
But to-day hotels, large stores, and com- strictly controlled ; and ihe area to the 

mcTcfai buildings generally have boon W., where development was to be en- 

opened np outside the city proper, and couraged. The plan of future roads and 
with this development have come the open spaces in this zone was also Indicated, 
garden cities. This greater J. has now The later development of J. to the W. was 
spread half-way to Bethlehem to the S., 1 lm> la»*golv determined in those early 
to Mt. Scopus to the N. (tho site of the days. In particular the present freedom 
Brit, cemetery), and to tho VV. nearlv to from building in the Mt. of Olives region 
Ain Karlin, the bp. of John the Baptist, to tho E. of the Old City which came 

Extension eastward is impossible, because within tho third zone, is due first to the 

there tho land falls steeply Into the steps taken by the Brit, authorities and to 
Kidron valley. Altogether more than the support of the Pro- Jerusalem Society, 
seventy-five streets have been laid out in In 1930 tho first complete tn. -planning 
these new suburbs, with such names as seliome canto into operation. An ampli* 
Isaiah St , John the Baptist St., Herod's fication of tho Allenby provisions farther 
Way, Hezokiah St., and so forth, all of safeguarded the Old City, and for the now 
course being drawn from Biblical hist, tn., whir h covered an area noarlv twenty 
Development has been on sound tn.- times a^ largo, detailed road plans were 
planning lines. The municipality has made and use-zones proposed for the 
control over all building operations, and areas to the N., W., and 3.W. ; and res- 
from the outset (1914) it was recognised frictions were placed on the permissible 
that J. demanded specialised treatment, built-up area in order to secure some form 
so that W. European architectural Ideas of densitv control. An archaeological 
should harmonise with an E. environment area was defined, within which all building 
and E. conditions. The beauty of the work had to conform to an Antiquities 
buildings of J., considered apart from Ordinance. Certain defects of zoning 
their sanctity, lies largely in tho colour and density in the 1930 scheme were ro- 
und texture of their stoue, which, after medied in 1941. This amended version 
centuries, has mellowed to a golden grey, of the scheme dealt with communications 
It blends in a remarkable manner the and instituted a classified road system, 
walls and gateways of tho Old City, the including an arterial ring road, besides 
towera of its many churches and monas- dealing witli overcrowded areas and open 
tcries, the modern commercial buildings spaces. All these measures were codified 
along Princess Marv Avenue, and the In the Tn. and Country Planning and 
villas of Rehavia and Qatamon. One of Building Ordinance, 1947. 
the aims of the Palestine Gov.'s tn.- Tho building of Greater J. extends 
planning commission under the ninnda- nearly as far as the Well of the Magi, 
tory regime was to maintain this unitv of Here the residences (and also those at 
character throughout tho fast developing Bethlehem itself) are especially handsome 
city by insisting on the use of stone for all many of them having been built bv native 
buildings. The ubiquity of stone was craftsmen who hadTearned their trade in 
threatened by the use of concrete, pro- the U.S.A. and returned to Palestine as 
vlding an instance of a W. technique, in- wealthy men. It is osti muted that sonic 
troduced by Jewish immigration, which £3,000,000 was spent between 1925-30 on 
conflicted with the traditional way of life, the erection of private dwellings in Greater 
The account which Britain can give of her J., while over £250,000 was spent upon 
stewardship in respect of tn. planning in the handsome King David Hotel. On 
J. Is one of which any administration July 22, 1946, an entire corner of tho 
anight be proud. Tho sue ocssive measures hotel was dest roved by bombs of Jew- 
of the Brit, planners dm rag the thirty ish terrorists. Military headquarters in 
years of mandatory rule were directed to Palestine and the prin. secretariat office--, 
one or other of two obioctives : the pre- with the cxoeptiou of that of tho High 
sorvation of the Old City and the cn- Commissioner, were located in the build - 
couragcmcnt of high standards, hygienic, ing and over fifty persons were killed, In- 
social, and (esthetic, in the modern city, eluding several senior Gov. officials. The 
which during those thlrtv years, had fast most attractive of the garden cities are 
been growing up around it. A proclamation JanJmoj and Beth-Hakerem, while the 
was made by Lord Allenbv as military new Arab colony of Tabli veil, 3. W. of the 
governor in 1918 torblddmg the erection, city, 1ms replaced what n few years ago 
demolition, or alteration of any building was a wusto, bearing a few olh e trees. The 
within a 2500 metro radios of the Daman- largest and best known of the garden 
cii9 Gate without a written permit, and cities Is the Talpioth, lvltog 3. of tho citv 
this was only granted for building with an on the Bethlehem road, which has been 
approved purpose (which excluded Indus- developed by tho Palestine Land JLJovolop- 
trial building) and was subject to control ment Company, and contains besides 
of height and building material. Four, hundreds of stone dwellings —all detached 
zones were defined : the Old City, which and conspicuous for their balconies, arched 
was to retain 4 ?! ts medieval aspect and windows, large verandahs, striking roofs, 
within which the traditional stone con- and fine gardens — a tn. ball, baths, syna- 
stroetkm with vaulted roofs was advo- gogue, theatre, and Indeed all the ameni- 
cated for any neocssary rebuilding ; tho ties of an independent tn. community, 
area immediately outside the city walls. Some of the most important public or 
where undesirable recent structures were commercial buildings completed In recent 
to be demolished and new building pro- years in J. or outside the old city ore the 
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Heb. Univ., opened by Lord Balfour in 
1925, the new library on Mt. Scopus, con- 
taining the largest collection of Hcb. 
books and papers in the world, the Ponti- 
ficial Biblical Institute, the College of 
Jerra Santa, the Rothschild (Had&ssah) 
tJniv. Hospital on Mt. Scopus (dosigned 
by Eric Mendelsohn), tho General Post 
Office (designed by Austin Harrison who 
designed Nuffield College)* a good blend 
of W. functional ideas with E. motives, 
and tho Anglo -Palestino Bank. J., being 
a Holy City for three Faiths, is the seat 
of a number of Prelates and religious 
bodies. There aro three Christian Patri- 
archs, Orthodox, Lat,., and Armonian 
having the style of ‘ Beatitude,’ and, in 
addition to tho Anglican Bishop in J., a 
Jacobite and a Coptic Bishop. 

For long it was thought that tho name 
of J. was given to tho city after its con- 
quest by David, but this judgment has 
been reversed by the discovery of the 
Amnrna tablets (c. 1400 b.c.) in 1H90. 
Hero the name occurs in tho form Urusa- 
lim, some 500 years before the time of 
David. The derivation has been variously 
derived from Heb. forms meaning * the 
<ity of peace,* 'possession of peace,’ 

‘ inundation of peace,* * city of the god 
Tallin,* etc. In the Hook of Josluia it is 
spoken of as Jehus, with the explanatory 
note 4 which is .for.* ami an account is 
given of Joshua's assault on it. It soon 
tell back, however, into the hand* of 4 tho 
^Danger,' and it was not until the time 
ot D.ivid that it was permanently cop- 
tun d and made tho scot of tho regal gov. 
(Wf P win). This occurred at tho be- 
ginning of tho tenth century B.c. For 
its hist, down to its destruction In the 
time of Zedekiah, see Israkl, where is also 
given an account of the attempts to ro- 
build It under Ezra and Nchcmiuh, of the 
various foreign powers under whose 
dominion It successively came, and of the 
factions with which the city was torn, 
until tho time of its utter destruction bv 
Titus, the Rom. general. It was not long 
however, before tho city was rebuilt, 
though on a smaller scale, by tho Emperor 
Hadrian, and the new name of >Elia Capi- 
tolina was given to it. During tho 11 rd 
few cent uric* it passed tlirough a period 
of tranquillity, but it again came into pio- 
mlnence ns the habit of pilgrimage to 
saored places grew up, and as spot after 
spot associated with o vents in tho life ot 
Christ wero Identified by revelations made 
miraculously to Individual-*. Many great 
churchos were erected, of which the first 
was Constantine's Church of the AnosUsts 
(3 36) near tbo Holy Sepulchre. The 
Church of St. Stephen and many other 
ecclcs. buildings were erecUd by l he Em- 
press Eudociu from about 150 ouwanK, 
and Justinian built tho Church of M.. 
Mary, which later formed part of tho 
Mohammedan mosque el-Aksa. In (>1 1 
tho city was token by Chosrod*, tho L\ t- 
sian, and most of tho churches wero 
destroyed. It was recaptured by II er- 
acUus in 627, but lost again nine years 
later, to remain In tho hands of the 
Moslems until 1099. At the beginning of 
thla period the mosquo el- Aksa was erected 


on the site of the Jewish temple. In 1099 
tho city was taken by Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his knights, thus returning once more 
into Christian hands. But tho Lat. king- 
dom of J. was not long-lived, nor was it by 
any means stable during its continuance. 
It fell in 1244, after having been for a 
short time in the hands of the ex-coin- 
munic&to Frederick II., to whom it had 
been ceded by treaty in 1229 after having 
been captured by the Moslems. From 
124 4 until 1917 J. remained in Moslem 
hands, and during this period its hist, was 
comparatively peaceful and uneventful. 
It passed into Turkish hands in 1517, and 
remained under Turkish rule until thei 
First World War of 1914-18, when it was 
taken by Gen. Allen by. Allcnby ad- 
vanced on J. in Oct.1917. After cutting 
the JaiTa- Jerusalem railway at Ludd ana 
El Ilamleh, ho occupied Jaffa on Nov. 16 
and then began a movement to surround 
J., advancing on it from N., S., and W. 
All the Turkish positions round the Holy 
City wore carried by storm, and thereafter 
the city was surrendered, on Doc. 9, with- 
out further resistance, thereby ending tho 
Turkish domination of seven centuries. 
The lull story of the brilliant capture of J. 
will be found in tho Record of the Advance 
oj the hrjuptian Expeilitionary Force, com- 
piled by Li. -Col. H. Pirio-Gordon, 1919. 
On his official entry Allcnby made it 
known by proclamation that * every 
sacred building, monument, holy spot, 
shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious 
bequest, or customary place of prayer, of 
whatsoever form of the tliree religions, 
would bo maintained and protected ac- 
cording to the existing customs and beliefs 
of those to whose faiths they were sacred.* 
Tho condition of the city in Dec. 1917 is 
difficult to imagine when it is seen to-day. 
There wero no sanitary arrangements in 
tho old city, and tho water supply came 
from private rain-fed cisterns ; but tho 
Brit, military authorities not only placed 
ample sanitary services at the disposal of 
tho Governorato, but patrolled tho Via 
Dolorosa to keep It free from pollution, 
and ordered a piped water supply to be 
installed. Tho inhabs. were uot slow to 
appreciate that, whereas the Turks had 
left tho city as to its water supply some- 
what worse than it was ..'heu they first 
occupied it in tlxo sixteenth century, tho 
Brit, had In a few months given tho city 
a supply on modern linos, and largely inde- 
pendent of tho weather. From 1920 on- 
wards tliero wore sporadic outbursts 
against the Jews on the part of tho Arabs, 
especially in 1929 — tho Wailing Wall 
riots — and from 1936-38, when under- 
ground Arab revolt against tho Jowish 
immigration and the National Home, 
threatened tho whole country (see further 
under Palestine; Wailinu wall). The 
pop. which has greatly increased from im- 
migration under tho Mandatory r6gime, 
was 62,700 in 1922, 127.000 in 1939, and 
155,000 at the end of 1944 and 164,440 
(99,320 Jews) in Deo. 1916. 

Towards the end of 1945 the Brit, gov, 
announced tho setting up of & joint Anglo- 
Amcr. enquiry Into the conditions of 
European and Palestinian Jewry. The 
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Institution of this enquiry displeased the 
Zionists and was followed by terrorist out- 
rages organised by Irgun Zvi Leumi, the 
* Stern Gang.* and Haganah, although 
disowned by the Jewish Agenov. Many 
outrages were perpetrated m J In 1946-47. 
With the ending of the Brit, mandatory 
regime in May 1948 war broke out In 
Palestine between the Arabs and Jews 
It was hoped that a truce would protect 
J. and the holy places, but in fact the war 
actually began In J. Itself, when the Arab 
Legion from Transjordan shelled the 
Jewish quarters of the city and the Jews 
occupied various Institutions from which 
they flrod on the Holy City and attacked 


mediator, Count Bemadotto, in June : 
but in the meantime the Anglican Cathed- 
ral of bt. George was severely damaged 
by shell fire (June 5). The roof was 
wrecked, the pulpit and most of the 
windows destroyed, and there was much 
interior damage. Two days later the main 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was penetrated by a mortar-shell flrod 
from a Jewibh position outside the City 
wall. 

According to the decision of the United 
Nations the City of J. with its surrounding 
tns and vils and all the Holy Places is to 
bo part neither of tho Arab not tho Jewish 
State, but is to be administered by an 
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J. generally. Churches, convents, and 
religious and humanitarian Institutions 
were made targets for cannon and rifle 
fire, and some of these buildings were 
destroyed. Buildings occupied by the 
Jews included the Orthodox Gk. Convent 
of St. George, the convent of NOtre Dame 
de France, the Ft. and It hospitals, etc. 
— all of which were occupied by Jewish 
forces on May 14-15, t e the date of the 
ending of Bnt. rale. Shells were also flrod 
into the Holy places from the Heb. Univ. 
and the Hadassah Hospital on Mt. 
Scopus. The convent of NOtre Dame de 
France was largely destroyed. The 
Orthodox Armenian Convent rccoived 
hundreds of shells fired by the Jews from 
the Benedictine Convent on Mt. Zion 
According to a protest circulated by the 
Lat. Patriarch to the Union of Christian 
Communities In Palestine most of the 
shells falling Ob the Holy Sepulchre and 
other Christian Institutions were Jewish. 
In the same statement It was declared 
that the Arabs had respected holy places, 
churches, convents, ana Red Cross Institu- 
tions. A truce was arranged lu J. soon 
alter the arrival of tho United Nations 


International Trusteeship system. A 
special committee of tho United Nations 
has completed its draft of a constitution 
for the Holy City and Its report has been 
submitted to the Trusteeship Council 
But as late as the summer of 1949 the 
problem of the oontrol of J. had not been 
settled though some progress had been 
made through the good offices of the com- 
mitteo of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission of the United Nations. It then 
seemed to be agreed, unofficially between 
the Jews and the Arabs, that a paitltion 
plan which should be acceptable to the 
United Nations and tho various religion* 
faiths interested was tho onb practical solu- 
tion. It was believed that tho plan could 
be carried out without detaching J eitliei 
from Israel or the gov. which would event- 
ually represent Arab-held Palestine. Tho 

& lan, still in its early stage*, was as follows * 
ie city would be divided into two parts for 
the purposes of odmmistxatlon, although 
the frontier would run round tho city 
rather than through It Tho holy places 
would be conti oiled by tho United Nations 
agency. Access to them would be 
guaranteed to all creeds and both govs. 
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would bo responsible for their soeurlty and posals of reform and his rigid economies 
that of the pilgrims. proved an unpopular policy* 

See also under Palestine. See G. * Jorvis Bay,* oighteen-ycar-old pleasure 

Lo Strange, Syria and the Holy Land , liner which was transformed during the 
1890 ; Sir C. Warren, Underground Second World War into an armed mer- 
Jerusalem, 1876 ; various publications of chant cruiser. She was unarmoured ; her 
the Palestine Exploration Fund ; SirO. M. seven anct. 6-in. guns were kept there to 
Watson’s Jerusalem , 1912 ; George gunrd convoys. She will live in naval 

Jeffrey, A. Brief Description of the Holy annals for her gallant action on Nov. 12, 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem , and other Christian 1910, against the powerful Ger. pocket 
Churches in the Holy City, 1919 ; H. Duck- battle-ship Admiral Schecr, in which she 
worth’s The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, saved thirty-four of a convoy of thirty- 
1922 ; C. 11. Ashbee, Jerusalem, 1924 ; eight ships when they were attacked with- 
E. Reynolds-] Sail, A Practical Guide to out warning by the Ger. ship. The J. B. 
Jerusalem and its Environs, 192f» ; mailed out against the battleship alone. 
Jerusalem Nouvelle (Paris), edited by Her object was not the hopeless one of 

Vincent and Abel, 1922-26 ; H. C. Luke sinking the Admiral Schecr : there was no' 

and E. Kcith-Roach, The Handbook of hope oven of indicting material damage. 
Palestine, 1934 : E. L. Sukenik, and L. The object was to gain time to give the 
Mayer, Third IV all of Jerusalem, 1930 ; convoy a reasonable chance of escape. 
H.M.S.O., Jerusalem cily plan : preserva - This the J. B. and its crew achieved after 
tion and development during British Man - a two-hours* light. Her death roll was 
date, 1914-1S, 1948. 1 90. Some 65 surv ivore were rescued, the 

Jerusalem Artichoke, or Helianlhus ship being sunk. Her captain, E. S. 

tuber osm, well-known species of Com- Fogarty Fegen, R.N., was awarded a 
posit®, closely allied to the sunflower, posthumous V.C. 

which is cultivated on account of its Jeshurun, ’a poetical name fo* the 
edible tubers. It Is indigenous to Brazil, people of Israel’ (Cheyne). The exact 
and its specific name is misleading, having origin of the namo is uncertain. It has 
arisen from the corruption of the It. word also boon bugge-ted that it is used not for 
for a sunflower, , .( nirnsnle Lrael only, but for righteousness, the ideal 

Jerusalem Chamber, pait of the deanery of Israel. It occurs iu Is. xliv. 2 ; Deut. 
iu Westminster Abbey, was originally the xxxii. 15, and xxxlii. 5 and 26. 
abbot's parlour, part of the abbot’s houso. Jesi, see Iehi. 

It probably received its present name Jesmond, see under Newcastle upon 
from the tapestries of the hist, of Jerusa- Tyvh. 
lew which formerly adornocl It. The Jessamine, see Jasmine. 

name is also noteworthy on account of its Jesse, John Heneage (1815-71), Eng. 

connection with the death of Henry [V., historian, a clerk in the Admiralty, after 
os narrated by Fah>an the chronicler cudeavouring to write poetry, turned his 
(c/. Shakespeare’s Henry IV., pt. 2, iv. 4). talents to the field of historical memoirs. 
Tho chamber was restored in 1621, and In 1840 he pub. Memoirs of the Court of 
here tho Assembly of Divines met iu J 643. England during the Deigns of the Stuarts, 
in later times it was the scene of tho nud, encouraged by the reception of this 
labours of the revisers of tho A.V. of tho work, followed it with others of a like 
111 bio (version of 1881). The crown is naturo, the best of which dealt with the 
lodged here on tho night before tho Life and Reign of George IU (1862). His 
coronation. The chamber is 36 ft. by most valuable contribution to literature 
1 8 ft. and the panelling is of tho time of was George Selwyn and his Contemporaries 
Ilcury VIII. (1843). 

Jervaulx Abbey, ruiu of an anct. Cts- Jessel, Sir George (1821-83), Eng. 
tercian monastery which was once a great judge, b. and d. iu London, was of Jewish 
centre of life for tho hamlet of Jervaulx, extraction. He was called to tho Bar iu 
in Yorkshire, England. W hut is left of the 1817, made a Q.G. in 1855, and entered 
cruciform church, the cloistral courts. Parliament iu 1868, as a Liberal. He be- 
chapter house, and refectory, etc., belongs camo Solicitor-General, was knighted, and 
to the Transitional Norman or Early Eng. made privy councillor and Master of the 
period. Tho last abbot was banged in Rolls In 1873. 

1537, becauso ho was implicated in tbo Jesse Window, window, especially coin- 
Pilgrimage of Grace. mon in the Middle Ages, which had de- 

Jervis, John (L 734-1 823), admiral, signed upon it the genealogical tree repre- 
fought in Keepers action of 1778. lie seating the genealogy, of Christ from 4 the 
received the Order of the Bath after sen- root of Jesse ’ (Is. xi.), father of David, 
ing tho Fr. ship Ptgase in 1782, and took There are examples at Wells, Chartres, 
part, during the same year, iu the relief the choir of Dorchester Abbey, Oxford- 
of Gibraltar by Lord Howo. InthocoiuM) shire, Downside Abbey, Leicestershire, 
of the war with France at the time of tho ami St. George’s, Ilanover Square, London. 
Revolution, ho took possession of tho VV. Jessore, or Jessor : (1) Dist. in W. Ben- 
Indlon is. of Martinique, Guadaloupo, and gal, India, has an area of 2925 sq. m. It 
St. Lucia. In 1797 he ventured as ad* is a well-watered, fertile plain, cultivated, 
miral to close with the Sp. fleet off Cape St. and producing quantities of rice, sugar, 
Vincent in spite of tremendous odds ; tho oil scods, jute, and tobacco. Pop. 
result was a brillaint victory, in which 750,000. (2) A tn. and cap. of tho above 

Nelson participated. In the Addington dlst., 66 m. N.E. of Calcutta ; has manufs. 
ministry he served as First Lord of the of bricks, bamboo work, mats, and coarso 
Admiralty, but his somewhat drastic pro- textiles. Pop. 12,000. 
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Jetfulmir. see Jaisalmir. 

Jest-books There are two kinds of J. 
— compilations of witty sayings And prac- 
tical Jokes ascribed to some particular wit 
to ensure their sale and popularity, and 
collections of facetiae admittedly brought 
together from various sources. The 
monkish raconteurs of the Middle Ages 
doubtless brought and spread many tales 
from tho K., but numbers of typieal jests 
and practical Jokes probably existed in- 
dependently throughout all countries and 
races of mankind, allowing for slight local 
changes. Among famous J. may be men- 
tioned : Tarliom's Jests : a Hundred Mery 
Talus (r. 1525, fln»t extant edition, 1011): 
'The lFiiiy and Entertaining Exploits of 
George Huchanan , commonly called the 
King's Fool (Huchanan long being famous 
rather as a humorist than a humanist) ;• 
Joe Miller* 8 Jest- Hook, or the IViTs Fade 
Mecum (1739, really compiled by John 


Jest-books 

Mottlcy, 1692-1750). Other similar col- 
lections are the Jests of Seogin, by ' A. I*, 
of Phisicke Doctour,' 1613 ; Tales and 
Quick Answers , very Merry and Pleasant to 
llede (about 1535) ; John Taylor, Wit and 
Mirth, 1629, more original than most; 
and Wit and Drollery, 1661, by • The mo^t 
refined wits of tho Age ' ; Merry Drollery. 
1661 ; and Westminster Drollery, or a 
choice collection of the newest Songs amt 
Pot ms both at Courts and Theaters , by ‘ .i 
Person of Quality,’ 1671 (reprinted bv 
Roberts of Boston), of the Cavalier period. 
See CiiAPBOOKS: Folklore; Gotium, 
Talks ok the Mad Men of. See W. 
Ha/litt, Shakespeare Jest- Jiooks, 1875 , 
Studies m Jtx ular Literature, 1890 ; The 
Literature of Roguery (In Types of English 
Littrature), 1907; W. Jerrold, Hook of 
Famou< I Fits, 1912; F. Kirkman The 
Wits, JU.U. 
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